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Chalmers “Six” 

(Six-tjhaJer S/ ktrufirurr) 


7 Passengers—$2600 


We make the assertion without 
qualification : 

There is no better performing car 
than the Chalmers "Six." 

We will put this "Six" against any 
car at any price, any time, any place, 
and under any conditions of road or 
weather and for any sort of a demon¬ 
stration-slow running, fast running, 
quick "pick-up." and power on the hills. 


The Chalmers "Six 
car. 


• t 


is a maximum 


It carries the maximum number of 
people—seven. It carries them all in 
perfect comfort and safety wherever 
you want to go. 

The 6-cylinder motor is a giant of 
power—54 to 70 horse, all you will ever 
need. 

The "Six" gives the maximum of 
flexibility a snail's pace or express 
train speed "on high." 

It offers the maximum of convenience 
—all controls centered on the cowled 
dash. 

It rides as smoothly as a Pullman 
car. 


In the essentia! qualities of motor 
satisfaction, no car at any price, we 
are convinced, surpasses the Chalmers 
"Six." In power, speed, safety, beauty 
of design, luxury of equipment, the 
Chalmers "Six" is without a superior. 

Added to the fundamental excellence 
of Chalmers quality, it offers you every 
desirable "feature"—electric lights, 
compressed air self-starter, long stroke 
motor, flexible four-forward transmis¬ 
sion, demountable rims, power tire 
inflater, Turkish cushions, 11-inch up¬ 
holstery, special Chalmers top, auto¬ 
matic windshield,Warner speedometer, 
and many others. 

As in the case with nearly all the 
makers of high class cars, we arc nov\ 
receiving orders faster than we can 
ship cars We know there will be a 
shortage of high grade "Sixes" this 
spring. There is nothing to be gained 
by waiting. 

So our advice to you is, see the 
Chalmers dealer at once and let him 
have your order. And remember this : 
No price will buy a better car than 
this "Six" at $2600. 


(^halmers Motor Company. Detroit. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS By JOHN fox, Jr. 


The Adventures of Miss Gregory 

By rERCEVAL GIBBON 
12®. With 8 Illustrations. $1.35 net 

A book full of freshness and surprise. Miss Gregory knock* 
about the world, and wherever she goes she i» in the thick of 
things. Her extraordinary experiences are full of graphic 
pictures of men and women in widely m: pa rated part* of the 
globe, and the characterization of these is a* f.wrrful ami im¬ 
pressive as the narrative in which they play their parts is swift 
in movement anil enthralling in theme. 

The Port of Dreams Who Laughs Last 


By MIRIAM ALEXANDER 
Author of "Beyond th. Law” 

" Min Alnanitrr tells lirr story with 
much .kill and beauty. ... Star ha. 
erratrd an Ineffaceable. absolutely un- 
altiiii ial 'atnio«|ihrir—thr atmu.|>hrrr o< 
lirland's sriid, lombre rum.iiur and of 
Kranrr’s dark, hopclra. intii* >rs ol a 
hundird ami fifty yaars n*o. . . . Sin- 
•rrr. «»iu> irntlou. and inlrmting."-- 
BMtfM A’ruaiar iron* rift. }I 3S not 


By ASHTON MILLIERS 
Author of *'Aa It H.oornrd.” 
“Th« Muter GsH/alc. 

nnian>*. rkh in halaa COO. 
lent, abouodini in tcUia, coo- 
trasu of character and impm- 
sive portraiturr. and rooort 
with ioodmt and adventure.* 

-cunu*jn••• r>~u,. 

SI 25 not 


The Burning Question 

By GRACE DENI0 LITCHFIELD 
Author of "In tho Crvciblo." "Th. Mo.inJ l.ng.r Writs*” tU. 

"The story of n man who unknowingly becomes a bigamist, 
believing his first wife—a cold and unloving person—dead. Mi— 
Litchfield presentssn arresting aeries of circumstances in a telling 
and convincing way, and at the same time point*out an impor- 
taut moral truth. ... An* 


. An intense and dramatic story ."—BaUmort 


tant moral trull 
Ewning News. 


New York G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS London 

Sond for Catalogue At All Book Stores 


Appleton’s New Publications 


A Work of Practical Value to Every American Community 

The Social Center 

Edited by EDWARD /. WARD. Wisconsin Stole Adviser In OWc 
and Social Center Development under Estension Division. Unlvemty of 
Wisconsin; Director Playground and Public Recreation Association 
of America. * 

Of the many practical applications of the twentieth 
century idea of utilizing hitherto wasted values, that of 
making the schoolhoure the social and civic center of 
the neighborhood is the basis of Mr. Ward’s work. It 
should be the polling place, and the social center of the 
community, serving adults and children alike. 

Mr. Ward’s pioneer work in the held greatly en¬ 
hances the value of the volume. 

SI.50 net NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE SERIES P-so*dtt.63 


Woman and Tomorrow By w. L. GEORGE 

A masterly rxpout*>o ol feminism by that rare phenomenon, a man who 
undent and* women* $IJS $IJ7 

The New City Government By HENRY BRU&RE 


A durimion baaed upon an elaborate survey ol ten Commas**!- 
governed cibc*. $/ SO nH. St 66 

The Mosquito By ALVAH H. DOTY. M D. 

The W<*k h a valuable (actor in the bade for the exteminaboa of the 
tntivjuilo. 75c art Pu»W 8J< 

The American Year Book for 1912 

The year’s events in every held of human activity. S3 SO mi 


i 


. Appleton & Company 


PUBLISH 
35W.32AS4 


York 


TW Lillie Sbepkrrd of 


Co-e,“ etc. 


m 


N 

tel 


The Heart of the Hills 

First Edition, 100,000 Copies 

“It is by long odds the author’s 
strongest book." — Boston Globe. 

“Rarely has a more sympathetic 
character been drawn in fiction than 
Mavis, the mountain heroine.” 

—Xetc York World. - 1 ^ 

$1.35 net; by mail $1.46 luti+at, illustrations 

Monarchical Socialism in Germany 

By ELM HR ROBERTS 

“Monarchical Socialism," a splendid paradox, stand** for the com* 
Lining «tf ap|x*rrnily inrom|Mtible princ*tplm by splendid statesman* 
ship. Cfcrmany, right or wrong, has tripped, and seemi* now to con¬ 
trol tho*e great forces of capital and lalior with which we grapple. 
Her nteth<M|» irf handling trusts, railroads, lalmr liodir*, and so on. are 
here srt down by a student of them. fl.25 net; by mail SI.36 

Plays by Bjornstjerne Bjornson 

“The New System,” “The G.ontlet” “Beyond Human Power” 

Translated from Ike Norwegian, by Edwin Bjorkman 

These play* by the famous Norwegian suit ih«* temper of the time. 
"Thr (Liuntlri" particularly. It ia a sharp challenge of the double 
moral standard of Ih«- sexes; will atartk* a (man) reader into vivid 
realization, like the blow of a glove u|K»n hi* cheek. Hut all three, 
though restrained and. in form, almo*t clasaic, radiate the spirit of 
the .lay. SI.50 net; by mall $1.65 

Plays by Galsworthy * 

The iwolonged demand (or lohn Galsworthy's plays hn» induced 

the roll** lion in one volume of "Justice,.The Little Dream," and 

" The Elder Son "—a c heaper and more convenient form. SI .35 net 

The Enjoyment of Poetry 

By MAX EASTMAN 

Formerly lecturer at Columbia University 

A delightful inquiry- into the nature of portry, which will intensifx 
the pleasure of them- who love it. and may well o|H-n the eye* and cars 
of those in«nsibk- to it. 

But its prime value lies in the entertainment it give*; for though 
its. interest is >erious indeed, the wit, humor, and lightness of tile- 
writing make it I he revel sc of ahtrux- or |»*dantii-. It should lx- read 
for its own sake. S1.25 net; by mall. SI .35 

The New Hostess of Today 

By LINDA HULL EARNED 

Thi* remarkable exposition of the arlsof rooking and ■rrving com¬ 
prise* the substance of Mrs. l-arned'a famous bis»k, " The Hostess of 
I*o-Day lit years the rreognired authority on it* subject. But it i« 
a much larger book than that; rnntain* a large pro|K»rtion of new 

matter, and the ok I matter in new and 
more detailed form. It is Actually, If nut 
technically, a new hook. 

Illustrated. $1.50 net 



.. 




The Penalty 

By GOl'YENEt R MORRIS 
A big novel of New York life whose 
character* arc drawn from the shining 
city about Central Park and that other 
murky city under the shadow* «if the Kant 
River Bridge**. With a great many illus¬ 
trations b> HOWARD CHANDLER 


CHRISTY. 


Cotoritht 191J 


Charles Scribner's Sons 



SI.35 net; by mail SI.4? 


Fifth Ave., New York 





















RffisttrtJ 
Trad* Mart 


Fi.'ifi.’nhJ 

H*U It CtHtur 


Washable Dress 
Fabrics 

Spring and Summer 1913 


AT HOME 
Become an LL.B 

Only Lmw mohoolotlf Kind in Jkmnrin 


•**hool giving a 


MEN 1 AL INFLUENCES! SoiMwif whiting 
SOCIALISM Kh l 5iET"r' The Fratt Teachers* Agency 

pral toRniton, tl« moat widely circulat'd poiltwid *T* .*f» *??. . 

uniwr In the wurlil, eiven tin- Sormll.l ...I- u u . 

FREE COPY *.**., Tee Ca. Wr*. Stoci.. YOU CAN STUDY LAW "o'eV.VoVr 

°f “f!" » I -Hi* •■“>V by th» .i iK.i» •••«•» 4>.n - J ii. i.i...-., i a i„ M i.. (hi 

^•'r »iaiM-*nNAwiR.wd.- itifw.ii. M.. .rrt.v.; 

A poit caul will brine it po.tiuid. PKI.K, “*•*•*• «<*• .ui - <» iv. mw. iwi. v .1 u..' « •■-t-u. 

PHILUPS. Utm. D.+. 14 DA IS* Fifth Ara... Rr. Tack 


M UmSAmld P-k„ Caftwt. ht, 3 I.W. DA 

THE FUTURE LIFE 

A trw view of death, by an Aamuni l”rnle*M.r at Harvard 
antMb.te lor thefear of d«alii. 1 cachi» that Mr it«,.n 
,,f,wogt ' w iMtme Inc grow* out of the i>r< tcttl. I'ikc 1 (W 

UU.M%M K.TOWimrM.IN I.IMynlir.ttWRi 

CTIinY ? 2 YEARS OF SUCCESS. Tii<trii<t.«.ii 
OIUUI bv nu *' *° wry one. FOH 

.4111 AM *J^OUSMEN who went to p£ 

I A \A/ par# . fo r prp « |4<# ° r «o tab. 

LA If ™ r . »•*”— course ao a. to better 
, _ !. If *"•***•* proapecia. Tales ,pmre 

» I tune only. Can refer to tHie*«fu1 uraii. 
Hi ***** l‘*Atel In every mhHoii nf the 
■ •near* . •*•'“»«*"» cataloRu*and E«, 

UflMh Foymont Plan free, 
n U ITl L J'j Vmu C#rr«oaa4#a<» Sf Wool «4 Lbw 

iiu tmrrlnu, llTSg.. Ilelrt.lt. Mlrb. 


^ K- «»f the *ho 1 * (it ill 
W » » 5 rt II MP >1 %rx ami tl.nr 
Er to hi* ■»'«J health 
r f TJ'j* ^n«*ledRe dorr not come 
Intel 1-entiv of u.elf, nor conc:t- 
iy from ordinary cvervda- aourett. 


.*/./> , m.iurts iu 


lltMvated. Ito* |.»at|«^J 

»,.d of CvuUoU 

.7 Perry Bldg.. Philo.. P*. 
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Listen! Grandpa 

says liulc Yim Chons; and Wu Tine 
Kang lislrns wilh delight In bin g,and<nn. For 
Ihe eminent Ohinme diplomat and statesman, 
formerly deaf, hear* again. He la one of the 
17.000 luileiera from dealne«a who* bearing baa 
been aided by Ihe remarkable 

NEW 4-TONE 

Mears Ear Phone 

is absolutely new anrl ncicntificullv cor* 
feci In principle. Ii baa FOUR TONES. HI. 
not only four lime. n> helpful, four lime. a. efn- 
ideal, four lime, u* convenient ami four time* a* 
•allsfat lory as Ihe l»-»t device of earlier Invert* 
lion, bill it* liar positively banefiu and improves 
Ibe natural hearing. 


Ml (A/ Ilnii 
¥«>*f //<W 


Free Trial A3BL 

Prove a if* power* at oar expeme. 

Will you try a Mean Ear I'hone at our risk for 
ten day* in your own home at our espenw » 
Will you believe Ihe evidenceof yourownears* 
Tltat la all we ask. Send for our free trial oiler. 

The Offer ft •£“&,«& 

tonal terrier that la luutble only when we know 
them amt deal with them direct, we have dlsron- 
linued all our American Acenckea. Our New 
4 -Time model ear phone tan lie had only 4 ir*e« front 

otr Nrw YorhiifliiT. To tmr iliml 

•riling plan and in iniro-luir f Im* i^rftn Mf*i. *- 

Tone. «c -re making a Spocinl L.mlt.d Oftnr 
for a .hort time only. if«tl the <ouptn .r-.,«Wf.(- 
lltnlari. 

If you lire In or near Xnr York, please till! oar 
ofice 1 /or free demonitration. prrtrntmt toapon 
Mow fee ft re trial. 

Booklet on Request 

This coupon is printed for your convc- 
■ ■■■■■■■■« iUf*nof. Kin It out and nail it 
• to M* We mill irrri you 

coupon •. tbsIoT *ta» E .r 

Me.,. Ear Phone Co. \ SSMf 3 ™ 

suit. 237« % ssssfc sStnyste • 

45 \»«fti 3 Mssa? 


Now York. N.Y. *. Si 

CenUemen-Plea* mail me *. 
free and postpaid. your • 
Mears Rar Phone Booklet am! % 
I'M?k ttlarv of vour 8fb* lal In- 1 
trodurtory Oner on your new 
model kour-Ton* \I pars Ear 
Phone and Free Trial Offer. 


Name 


Mears Ear 
Phone Co. 

•» Suit. 2374 
\4SW.34thSt. 
• Hew York 
\ N. Y. 



Forty New Volumes 
Have Been Added to 

EVERYMAN’S 

LIBRARY 


E VERYMAN'S LIBRARY, that 
great effort to bring sound lit¬ 
erature and the ability to own 
good books within the reach of 
every reading person, now contains 
640 volumes—every one a stand¬ 
ard work. 

These 40 new volumes will give 
you an idea of what the others arc 
like. Everyman's Library offers 
you the opportunity to buy your 
favorites of the 640 “best sellers" 
of the classics, in strong, uniform 
binding and large, clear printing, at 

35c P«r volume 70c wmw 

These books arc very low in 
price because their yearly sales arc 
enormous. 


SM by Dtliars JXX* S* by Mail 

Ask your Iwrokscllcr to show you 
a volume and a complete list of 
titles. If he hasn’t these, write to 
us. Write anyway for 

IBuetrated Descriptive Booklet 

Tell, all about Everyman'* Library and 
give* a description uf the books. With it 
we lend a complete lilt uf volume* pub* 
liihed *0 far. 


Ill 


Everyman’* Encyclopaedia 

12 volume*, 6.000,000 word*—the »...ki telling ju»t a* other volume* of 
Everyman’*—making a complete encyclopedia of knowledge and a mar* 
velou* reference work. Fur a few diJlar* you may now own an en- # * 
cydopxdia printed on fine, thin, opaque paper in clear, large type, S 
bound into uniform b-.»kt that open flat like the « 4 d *ch <*4 / 

geographies. A»k u» about this. 2 volume* now ready. / A,t * 

E. P. DUTTON A COMPANY / rw ... 

681 Fifth Avenue New York City / ■ *., i..«, 1 . 
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STUDY 

IsHinlir l*tM 

Ik^»r frkfVt* 

^ Tbtesf**th» 

' Iuivri*nf, P«vi6.ii 
1*1 l»nt s; La*. 

■vllUlt MHUMM 




BYMAIL 


P.n B .,l..n>. School of 


■^ 4 "™" HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN 

Q<*r***~+ V* t"*~ IVey^ee* l4w|H »*«M f"l *Ur*rti" l»1 |«>44U» «vw««l..| 

_ _ I r.ri.e*lb*i« m Ml Hi m* i.fd.nmt and n«.mt*rlll tw>rtlrutt»r.. 

■ W Um »«*%>. I »Urkl tw Hg|,„.a • *** U* f rmt m kf **•»*•« April %n4 

IMSinflw. 1 IH* *e-j «l*y cts%y*e | we. yr*r« W« lie !k-|4 O. AlitMcf. iVt* »h 

UIH Aitfc H- ~ 


r... ttuinftrr. 

in. 
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WHAT I 
WHAT I 


R~) Ihe 

r+— <4 1 



WRITE YOUR OWN REASONS 
ASK YOUR OWN QUESTIONS 

SWKtoSMS: 


"Fa* Dent*' 


b-srd. You. 
Iwri»e Mnbo 


S*Z2 SI .SO I. Zfoe^ 


THE SEMINARY PRESS, KwTo h .ir»: 


Criminal Responsibility 

and the power ol correct reasoning » the main 


THE NEW LOGIC 

By Charles Mercler 

Pp. 422 Cleth.S3.00 

Thi* book has grown out ol the *uthoe'» 
experience a* physician lor mental disease* in 
Charing Crow Hoipttal and examiner in 
p^-choiogy in the University ol London. 
Send for complete catalogue. 

THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO. 

122 S. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 


Address 
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What would happen to* The Great White Way 


Broadway at night stripped of its Hashing brilliance-Broad¬ 
way lighted only by street lamps—would lose its world- 
famous power to attract crowds. If electricity were not so 
cheap, merchants could not afford I he astonishing signs, the 
cheerfully bright window displays that compel attention from 
the passing throng and help to make Broadway the greatest 
night-street in the country. 

Business men on every white way" appreciate the 
longer day made possible by cheap electric light. 

Of even greater importance is this " longer 
day" in our /lontrs, where artificial sunlight 
obeys the turn of a switch. 

Not only is electric light cheaper than ever, 
but new inventions make electric power an 
economical convenience in lifting the burdens 
of housework—in running the sewine machine, 
removing dust, polishing silver, heating the Hat- 
iron, turning the frer/.cr, r. d in scores of other 
ways, making housework t * ; er. 

Edison Mazda I.anj; Save Current 

Klectric light is now made additionally cheap 


by the EDISON MAZDA LAMPS, which require only 
one-third as much current to give as much light as the old- 
style carbon lamps. The current saved will be more than 
enough to run these other home conveniences without in¬ 
creasing the average siz-e of bills fur electricity. 

Thus the use of Edison Mazda lamps makes electricity 
in the home a real economy. Scientifically designed Holo- 
phane rcHcctors still further increase the amount of useful 
light from each bmp. 

And Electric I Tiring is Cheaper Now 

You will be surprised to find how little it 
now costs to equip your home for all these 
electrical comforts. The walls will not be 
marred. Your nearest electrical dealer or your 
lighting company will direct you to a good 
electrical contractor. Ask them also to show 
you G-E Motors, G-E Pull Sockets, the vari¬ 
ous si/.es of Edison Mazda lamps and the many 
other G-E electrical conveniences for the 
home. 


Tnt Guawnrtv c/Fjcvttmce 
on Goods Fhctncat 



GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 



Salri Offices m aO Urge dries Tll0 


the world Agencies Everywhere 
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Topic 8 of the Day 



TORNADO, FLOOD, AND FIRE 



ANY COMMENT by the press m*m» inadequate after 
A\ reading tho account* that have been filling the news 
^ columns telling of death in the ■torm-twisted timber* 
of homes, in flood* that 
iwcpt away towns and cities, 
and in tires that caught 
those the deluge spared. 

The President's eom merit 
that it is a "national calam¬ 
ity" seems to Im« accepted as 
putting briefly the feeling of 
everyl*ody, for its disastrous 
effects are expected to raorli 
into almost every industry 
and to ho felt for years to 
crime. The press add it to 
the list of great American 
tragedies which includes the 
Johnstown flood, the Chi¬ 
cago lire, the Charleston 
earthquake, the destruction 
of Galveston, the Baltimore 
lire, and the San Francisco 
earthquake and lire. The 
loss of tho Titanic, almost 
one year ago, was more sud¬ 
den and dramatic, but this 
spring's horror was equally 
unexpected, and more disas¬ 
trous. On Easter Sunday, 
more than 150 tornado vic¬ 
tims perished in Omaha and 
its environs, and similar 
storms in Indiana. Iowa, and 
Illinois brought tho tola! 
death list up to nearly 250. 

Two days later a quarter of 
a million people were made 
homeless by floods in Ohio 
and Indiana, while, as the New York Herald points out, "as 
the waters from these smaller rivers pour into the Ohio and 


Mississippi another chapter of this pitiful tale may lmvo to 
be written.” 

Not since tho St. Louis storm of May 27. 1866, when there 

were more than Ii 00 deaths 
and u property loss of 812 ,- 
(100,(XX), says the New York 
World, "has n tornado to¬ 
ken such costly toll of human 
life as that which wreoked 
Omaha." The Middle West, 
it udds, "lulled by long se¬ 
curity," had "almost forgot¬ 
ten its eyolone-oHlar period.” 
Omaha, says one of its news¬ 
papers, had fancied itself 
tornado-proof on account of 
its barricade of surrounding 
hills. But the "twister" 
came, and tho suddenness of 
it nil is evident from this 
opening paragraph of The 
World-Herald "« story tho 
next day: 


MULTIPLY THIS 
Just owe of many 


"A balmy spring day. typ¬ 
ical in its fleeting glimpw* 
of the sun and threatening 
of showers, developed into 
n driving rain-storm and 
then, in n twinkling of an 
eye, into a devastating mon¬ 
ster of annihilation. And 
as the dead were carried to 
the morgues, anil the maimed 
moaned from the wreckage, 
and tho yellow skies glowed 
with the carmine reflection 
of hundreds of burning 
homes, it was recalled thul 
it was Easter Sunday!" 

The tornado, which was 
part of u general cyclonic dis- 
turlunrc passing across the continent, reached Omaha at 5:45 
r.M. The business motion escaped, but the storm, according to 


BY 
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A STRKKT IN TORN ADO-8WKPT OMAHA. 


The Worli-IItmhl, drovo a diagonal course through the residence 
(I i hi riot from southwiwt to northeast. In ila wake were 553 
wrooked houses, 11 churches, and S school buildings. The oily 
u*nwn put the pm|N*rty Ions at *7.000.1X10. Reports of Ike 
doml nml injured an* still incomplete mid \ arying. An apparently 
fair estimate pula the death lo**e» in Omaha, Council Bluffs. and 
I heir sulmrhs at 1.71. while 052 injured haw boon attended in 
the hospital*. In Indiana. Terre llauto suffered heavily, 
with 20 death h and property low* exceeding $l.(XN).Q00. 

There wan hardly time for more than the find spontaneous 
expressions of sympathy on the part of lhe pnw, ami offoni of 
aid, whioh the mayor of the self-reliant Nebraska oily declared 
quite unnecessary, I h Tore new* from Oliio turned iho country'a 
attention to a Keene which the New York Sun thu*drvriM: 

"A groat region where splendid citn-s, (owns, and humlde 



PATH or THE ORE AT STORM. 


The In* I of the Ihrrc which linm^tn HlaUrr. OmihiMor- 
nailo was only a local nianlfstation of ilu* dUiulxncc. 

pro ha hly the worst (hr country ha* ever known, which mwd 
many •• twlatcra " and deluged Ihe Middle Wart. 


villages alike are without resource; a region of broken dam* and 
embankments; placid river* gone mud in Mood, bridgelcs*. tin- 
controllable. widened into lake*, into non*; n region where people 
an- I 111 <MI< <I shivering on hill* or housetops, watching the swelling 
water*; where practically c<very convenience, means of com¬ 
munication. comfort, appliance of civilisation have Im-cii wifiedout 
or Nlopt; where then- 1 * little to eat and no way of getting food 
nave from the country beyond the water*; a wide range of ruin 
when* fin* work* by the aide of it* old enemy; nml hunger, thirst, 
and sickness an* nudy to mtwn and consummate the disaster." 

The magnitude of the <*ntaHtn>phe can not lie conveyed hy 
firun*. The I oh* in life, whether of hundreds or of t lmu*ar d*. ean 
not even be estimated until the water* go down, while the damnge 
to the propi-rty of railroad*, manufaetun*r*. farmers, and city 
dwidler* will mount far into the million* and won* of millions. 
It can better lie umhr-tood from Ohio's call to tin* nation for 
help, nml by the nation's response. by the presence of the 
Heerrtary of War. the Chief of Staff, and the Surgeon-tienernl 
of the Army in the doodl'd district, hy the pnmipt dispatch of 
supplies by the Department* of the Federal Government, and 
by various State*, cities, societies, nml individual*. Kven the 
lYoidcnt of the United Stale* held himself in readiness to go 
to tin* scene and take personal charge of the relief work. 

Prartically nil of the southern half of Ohio ha* Iwen under 
water, we gather from the news dispatches, the Miami, Scioto, 
and Muskingum Rivers being swollen by unpreeedcntid rains 
and by the bursting of dam* and reservoirs. In Indiana, tlm 
White and Wabash valley* have been flooded. One hundred 
thousand have been made homcl •**. the greatest loss ill life and 
property occurring at Peru, Marion, Noblesville. Ilowesville, 
Logan* port, and Imliana|>o1is. Rut the rising waters made 
the greatest havoc in Dayton. Ohio, and in Columbus, the capital 
city; Zanesville*. Piqua. and Chillicothe suffered only slightly 
h". an<l sucheith-sas Akron. Delaware.Cincinnati, and Hamilton 
adiled their share to the accounts of death and devastation. 

Dayton's story is that of a manufacturing city of over 125,000 
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inhabitant* flooded to n depth of from debt to twenty feet, 
excepting the remoter suburb*. A twenty-five-foot dam buret 
early in the morning of Mareh 25. letting in the yellow Miami, 
augmented by it* rising tributaries. and the water* from tho 
crumbling reservoir* In-longing to Ohio'*obsolete eanal system. 
Tale* of suffering an«l heroism have filled page* of the newspapers. 
It has Is'en estimated that 70.000 person* were maruom-d in the 
tipper stories of building*. where they were for days in peril 
of death by drowning, by fire, and by sheer lark of food. Tho 
buildings of the National Cash Register Company, on'high 
ground, were a haven for thousands and a headquarter for 
relief work. In Columbus, hundreds were drowned in the 
swift current of the swollen Scioto, which for many hours ef¬ 
fectually cut off the West side" from the rest of the city. 
Zanesville, like Dayton, a city quite isolated from the world in a 
scu of rushing yellow- water except for a single telephone wire, 
was almost as hard hit, and told the same tale of sudden de- 
struotion, darkness, destitution, nnd waiting. IVactically all 
railroad transportation was stopt in the flooded district and 
for u time but one of the east and west lines across the State 
from Chicago to the Atlantic m-almard was in operation. 

Before such catastrophe editorial writers stand aghast. Many 
agn-e with Chief llydrographer Leighton of the Cnited States 
(Icologicnl Survey that "no work thut could havo been built by 
the bund of man could have prevented it." This authority, as 
quoted in the New York Tribune, declares that the rainfall caus¬ 
ing the Hood was of such "unprecedented proportion” that "no 
reservoir system that has even been contemplated in that region 
could have afforded protection against it." And he concludes: 

"So far as I can see. there is nothing for us to do with respect 
to a situation like this but to repair the damage a« best we ran, 
anil then stand by and take our medicine, knowing that, sooner 
or later, wc may expect the same thing again, but hoping that 
it will not come within our generation." 


OUR DUTY IN FLOOD PREVENTION 

IIK DEVASTATION in the Ohio Valley give* weight 
to the arguments of those who an- urging the adoption 
of a comprehensive scheme of Federal regulation of our 
river systems. Two associations, looking at the pmblem from 
somewhat diffirent angles, have U-en enlisting the service* of 
public men and putting the question before the |M-ople through 
the pre**. The Mississippi River Levee Association, with head¬ 
quarters in Memphis, declare* "that the alluvial lands of the 
Mississippi River delta can In- permanently protected from 
overflow by lovers." quoting high engineering authorities to show 
that “levee* an- the only ft'osihlc anil economical means of 
flood prevention." and insists "that it is the duty of the Na¬ 
tional Government to construe! these levees us soon us possible." 




wiit -nir. XBsiwim rump pkohukm m national. 

Thr bravy line rnrli**-* Ihc drains*.- luudn of tin* MlasMppL 
It lak.a in 31 StaUw and ronstiluU-a 41 |kt rent of the total 
surface of the country. The shad.d are*. 20.000 xjuare ml l f. 
to the alluvial country annually subject to inundation. 
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Rut another body, the National Reclamation Association, 
Ix'lieves, as Mr. Walter Parker puts it in Maxirell *« Talisman 
(New Orleans), “that something is radically wrong with tho 
idea that the levee system alone is an adequate means of pro¬ 
tecting the river cities and towns, the fertile lowlands and the 
farms, from floods and inundation." Members of the Reclama¬ 
tion Association urge the passage of the Newland-Bart bold t 
River Regulation Bill, as “the nearest thing to a tangible pro¬ 
gram.” This bill, explains Collier's Weekly, provides 


“for an appropriation of $50,000,000 annually for ten years and 
the formation of a hoard com¬ 
posed of the chief army engi¬ 
neers, the directors of the 
Goological Survey and Recla¬ 
mation Service, the Chief 
Forester, and a civil, a san¬ 
itary, and a hydro-electric en¬ 
gineer appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent. This hoard would lav 
out a comprehensive scheme 
of levees, flood reservoirs in the 
head waters, and of swamp 
drainage, with tho whole u|>- 
propriation divided ax fairly as 
possible between the various 
Statist." 


This measure will also pro¬ 
vide " ways and means for 
putting the men and machin¬ 
ery from the Panama Canal 
at work" in the Mississippi 
basin, notes Executive Director 
George H. Maxwell of the 
Reclamation Association in his 
Now Orleans Talisman. He 
quotes editorials from such 
papersostheNewOrleans Item, 
Baton Rouge Country Renew, 
and lx)s Angeles Tribune as¬ 
serting that "the all-levee sys¬ 
tem" has been "demonstrated 
n failure." Their arguments 
are much the same as those 
presented by Mr Parker in the 
Talisman article previously 
quoted. He says: 


"The advocates of the New- 
lands Bill say that the supple¬ 
menting of a well-built levee system by such practical soum- 
Htrearn control in the Mississippi River watershed as the build¬ 
ing of dams similar to the Roosevelt ami Assuan dams, and 
the use of the impounded waters for the irrigation of arid 
lands, for the creation of power, and for the feeding of stream 
flow in the dry season, augmented by a practical national 
policy of forest preservation and reforestation, will put an 
end to floods and overflows in the low- country, make the 
rivers navigable nil the year round, and prevent the waste of an 
enormous asset of power, of timber, and of soil. 

“These people wisely say thut the problem of the rivers is 
national, not local, and that no practical solution can come 
except through treating the rivers as units from source to mouth. 
They explain that the opi>ositiou to such a policy is due to the 
fact that, under it, the water-power sites would, in many in¬ 
stances, become a profit-paying asset of the taxpayers instead 
of passing into the ownership and control of speculators and 
great private water-power interests; that sourest ream con¬ 
trol will mean plenty of water in the streams at all Seasons, on 
which to float boats, and that it will put an end to the political 
jiork-barrel method of appropriating Federal money for river 
improvement; that it will coordinate and make efficient and 
effective tho Government agencies, and promote the endeavors 
of the Government to advance the welfare of all the people in 
the interest of lasting national prosperity.’! 


THE CONSTITUTION IN A LABOR WAR 


A LTHO the prolonged and warlike miners’ strike in West 
/-A Virginia seems to the press to be rapidly approaching 
a settlement, it promises to leave behind it u vital 
constitutional question which will not be answered until tho 
United State* Supreme Court has spoken. This question is: 
Can the civil law be suspended in time of peace, and trial by jury 
for civilians be superseded by a drumhead court martial? lu 
the Taint Creek and Cabin Creek districts of Kanawha County, 
the scene of the rioting and bloodshed dc*cril>cd in our issue for 

February 22. a state of mart ial 
law exists and justice is ad¬ 
ministered by a military com¬ 
mission. Among t he many pris¬ 
oners who have come before 
this commission ore five labor 
leaders—"Mother" Jones, C. 
II. Boswell, John W. Brown, 
Charles Bailey, and Taul J. 
Taulscn—who, after demand¬ 
ing in vain a trial by jury, 
have challenged its jurisdiction 
by refusing to put up any de¬ 
fense against the charge of 
murder conspiracy, thereby 
hoping to enable their lawyers 
to carry the case by appeal 
to the nation's highcet tribu¬ 
nal. John Brown, in a letter 
written to his wife and pul>- 
lished in the Socialist New 
York Call, makes clear Ids 
view of the situation in tho 
following pussagtw; 


"If it w’as only myself per¬ 
sonally that was concerned, I 
would, for the sake of gaining 
my liberty uud being free to 
go to you and the children, go 
before this court and defend 
myself. Nor have I the least 
doubt in my mind that I would 
come clear. But, my dear, 
there an- principles involved 
in this ease infinitely deeper 
than the fate of any one citi¬ 
zen. If the capitalist class gi t 
away with this, then constitu¬ 
tional government is dead, liltcrty is dead, and justice for the 
working class is a thing or the past. 

"Already have they scuttled the ship of state; they havo 
strangled justice; they have cut the throat of liberty. They havo 
stolen the jewel of liberty from the crown of manhood, and re- 
duced the victims of the burglary to slavery and to prison, and I 
repi-at. if we let them get away with it. then in the future when¬ 
ever and whenever the interests of the working class and tho 
capitalist class reach an acute stage, out will come the militia, 
the courts will lx> set aside, and the leaders railroaded to the 
military bull-pen*, and thence to the penitentiaries. Here lies 
the great danger. 

"This case can not now be settled until it has reached the bar 
of the nation's conscience. In order to do this, the sleepy old 
public must have another victim. We boys have made up our 
minds to go to the pen: this will give the lawyers a ground to 
t*-«t the case licfore the Supreme Court and we will trust to our 
comrades to keep up the agitation. 

“The history of this case must go to the common people. It 
must lie told o'er and o'er again, until the deafest ear will hear 
and the Dumbest brain will act. The American people must 
Holly Grove and Han-ford as 1 suw them on February S,and 
10. They must not only see, but they must hear the moaning 
of the broken hearts, and the wuiling of the funeral dirge; they 
must see the hot tear* of orphans and widows falling on the 


•'THE 8TORMY PETREL OP MINE STRIKES.” 


“ Mother” Mary Jones. Imprt-.rxd ami await Ins sentence by a 
\Vr.t Virginia court martial on a rhanrr of lorttlng to murder. Is Mill 
an active lahnr leader at Huhty. She says: ” If they want to atop my 
protest axalnat unjust Corel I lions, let them stand me upuilno a wall 
aud shoot me." In this picture she is giving shorn to a airline's child. 
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BV1DKNTRS OP CIVIL VFAlt IX 'VEST VIROINIA. 

Arm* »iul ammunition taken from the striker* by the mlliiU. In the all-day flahi between Mrikrrsaiwl mine guards at Mucklowsixteen men were killed 


glassy eyes mill bullet-mangled fa***** of dead hu«lmn<l» nnd 
fathers; they muni see them* tented dwelling* in the dead of 
winter, and the poor wretches that oocupy them. Ay. they 
must not only soe hut they must know the cause." 

Them prisoners will bane their appeal, according to Thr i'niltd 
Mine Workrre* Journal (Indianapolis), upon the following elnu»«n 
of the Constitution of Went Virginia: 

"The military shall In- subordinate to the civil power; and no 
citizen, unleM engaged in thi< military service of the State, shall 
be tried or punished by any military court 


remark* the Houston /*««/, mid the New York Erening Pori 
agree* that it is "a vicious practise." "Weal Virginia doe* what 
the United State* ean not do." says the New York World; "it 
suspend* the civil law in time of peace." Thin paper continue*: 

"The President of the Unit'd State* in specifically forbidden 
to suspend the writ of hnl>ea* eorpu* except in ooacs of invasion 
or rebellion. The Governor of Went Virginia exercise* that power 
in I lie prexenee of a sordid disagreement over work und wages. 

"There can be no aurh thing aa martini law under Federal 
sanction even in time of war except in territory in which t he civil 

authority ha* ceased. The civil courts of 
West Virginia, in full operation, an- ignored 


for any offense that is cognizable by tho 
civil courts of the State. 

"The provisions of the Constitution of 
the United Stale* and of (his State are 
operative alike in a period of war as in 
time of peace, and any departure then- 
from, or violation thereof, under the plea 
of necessity, or any other plea, is subver¬ 
sive of good government, and tends to 
anarchy nnd despotism." 

In the local courts the contentions of 
the prisoners have met with little encour¬ 
agement. Judge Lit tlepoge. of the United 
.States Circuit Court, after first issuing a 
w rit of halicas corpus on the theory that 
the defendants had a right to a trial by 
jury, reversed his opinion and decided 
that "u Federal judge has no right to in¬ 
terfere with a court martial duly organ¬ 
iz'd under tho laws of a State"; and at 
the same time theWmt Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeal* upheld the governor’s 
right to declan* martial law and to ap¬ 
point a military commission. 

Outside the State affected, however, we 
find a widespread tendency on the port of 
editorial observers to agn*e with the de¬ 
fendants that this suspension of civil law 
establishes a dangerous precedent. "This 
thing of trying civilians by court martial 
is a dangerous proceeding, for, if allowed, 
there is hardly any limit to its abuse," 



"I HAVl NO »XK* TO UftlXD. AND I WIU. 


MCCO B">TM MDLO INTO UXE.” 

Altho Governor llatfleid has r<l<-awO 
n*"t of the miner* beW for lH»l by the 
ruraraiwion. be toy* be will not 
rwwll the proclamation of mania! law 
until order l* permanently nUUahnl In 
the mining-d Ulrict* of West Virginia. 


by tribunal* preaidod over by militiamen. 

"More than the welfare of one inonop- 
olv-ridden State i* involved in this tyranny. 
It menace* the peace of every State. It 
is a wrong that will rankle in millions of 
hearts, it is an injustice that will embit¬ 
ter political and industrial controversies 
from sea to sea. It is an error that even 
the most infatuat'd of employers must sec 
can lead only to mischief nnd reprisal. 

"The American people will not Im* de¬ 
nied trial by jury. They will not submit 
to despotism. If the puppet* of privilege 
who now dragoon West Virginia do not 
know this, some of their powerful friends 
and barkers among the coal magnates 
should instruct them speedily." 

And in the liufTulo Eiprina we find the 
situation thus tersely stated: 

"The Unit'd Stall’s is at peace with all 
the countries of the world. Within our 
own borders then* is no civil strife of whieli 
the Fideral Government has taken cog¬ 
nizance. Yet in West Virginia, a State 
military commission may pass its judg¬ 
ment of life or death on persons who are 
accuvd of murder in connection with the 
strike riots in the Kanawha mining-dis¬ 
trict. Among the defendants is Mother 
Jones, 'the angel of the miners.’ The issue 
to be decided by a court mart ial in her case 
is the same that arose at Ijiwtciicc during 
tin* trial of Ft tor, Giovanni 11 i, and Caruso. 
The right of free speech similarly was in¬ 
volved in the rioting at Little Falls. At 
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Lawrence a jury of twelve men decided that the speeches of the 
defendants did not incite murder. In West Virginia the same 
question is to be decided according to military practise*." 

Altho Governor Hatfield has not seen his way clear to lift the 
edict of martial law imposed by his predecessor, his personal 
investigation of conditions and his blending of firmness with 
clemency arc believod to have been large factors in bringing the 
difficulty as far along the road to settlement as it has come. 
Thus he has released, on promise to keep the peace, the majority 
of the miners held for trial by the military commission, and 
since his intervention the operators of the Paint (’reck district 
have made concessions which bring between 3,0(1) and 4.000 
miners hack to work. This leaves al>out 7,000 miners of the 
Cubin Crwk district still on strike. In the Paint Creek region, 
according to Mr. John P. While, international president of the 
United Mine Workers, the demauds of the men iiave in the main 
l»een granted. Among the points gained, we learn from the 
dispatches, are; the right to organize; payment twice a month; 
and the employment of check weighmen. The character of 
these concessions, remarks the Springfield Hr publican, "shows 
that the coal companies in the West Virginia fields have lieen 
backward in the treatment of their employe* compared with the 
Pennsylvania coal companies." In this connection the NewYork 
Trihunt, which seldom sides with the strikers in a labor war, 
remarks: 

" If any when 1 in the world workmen n«*ed organization in onler 
to protj’ct their interest* it is in the West Virginia coal-mining 
district, where the strike is. 

"lu the West Virginia coal fields the mine operators are the 
landlords, the loeid merchants for the miners trade at the com¬ 
pany stores and they an- very much of tin* local government 
so far us then* is any iu those mountains. Indeed, they havo 
always l>oen a large part of the State government, too. Kach 
way the miner turns he comes up against the employing eorpora- 
tion. When he rents a house it must he at tbs company’s terms. 
When he buys food and clothes lie must pay the company's prie s. 
And when he seeks his legal rights it must In* from authorities 
that are likely to lie subservient to the great local industry. It is 
u specie* of industrial serfdom to which he is subjected. 

"All the American instinct for fair play oppose* having work¬ 
ers as defenseless against aggression ami oppression as these West 
Virginia miners, unorganized, are." 

In an curlier issue, ns noted above, we outlined the history of 
tliis laltor war which has already kept West Virginia in a state 
of disturbance for nearly a year. We did not, however, refer 
to the claim of the West Virginia o|H*rator* that the strike was 
instigated in the first place by the operator* of rival rual- 
producing Staton like Pennsylvania and Ohio, jealous of the low 
cost of production ill West Virginia. In a pamphlet issued b> 
the West Virginia Mining Association, and published in Charles¬ 
ton, Wc«t Virginia, wo read: 

"The year-in-aiid-year-out attack by Pennsylvania and Ohio 
operators against the West Virginia mining industry has been 
thorough and with the Miners’ Union. They have proceeded 
on the sound theory that if West Virginia were unionized the 
weight of miners’ delegate from Pennsylvania, Ohio. Indiana, 
mid Illinois could vote such conditions upon us that suns of 
our mines would lie cnmi>e!led to shut down. 

"The Pittsburg ami Ohio ojierators’ efforts to stir the Union 
into action have been continuous for a number of years. At 
every wage conference the operators have openly demanded that 
West Virginia should In- organized.—and the miners have been 
played as so many pawns in the game. . . . It is an operators’ 
battle, and the miners are being used as tools by the operators in 
rival .States." 

According to the Chicago lilack Diamond, an organ of the coal 
trade, the West Virginia operators have ls*cn «>pp<*scd to the 
unionization of their mines for two reasons: they feansl both 
that the union would make unreasonable demands on its own 
account, ami that it would Ik- used by outside operators to 
narrow the market for the West Virginia product. 


EFFECT OF THE CHINESE LOAN VETO 

% 

A CLOSER LOOK into the meaning of President Wilson’s 
virtual veto of American participation in the loan to 
- China seems to convince many editors and experienced 
Washington correspondents that the Administration lias enun¬ 
ciated a new Chinese policy, which may in time rank as important 
a« Secretary Hay’s stand Tor the "open door." Officially, Jho 
Chinese Government approves and has conveyed its thanks 
through Minister Chang. Unofficially, there conic from China 
expressions of regret as well as relief, tho Chinese public opinion 
is hardly articulate. The people of this country, so far as their 
opinion may be traced in newspaper utterances. appear generally 
to favor the Wilson doctrine. In editorial comment in journals 
representing such a diversity of sectional and political allegiance 
as the Chicago Record-Herald (Rep.), and AVics (lnd.), Philadel¬ 
phia Record (Dem.), New York Daily People (Sue. Lab.), Balti¬ 
more .Vr«r» (Prog.). Milwaukee Frer Press (Rep.), Louisville 
Herald (!*n>g.). and Houston Poal (Deni.), we find three distinct 
grounds of approval. The resumption of the old-fashioned 
attitude toward "entangling alliances" is welcomed by these 
paper*. The American investor, they insist, can not suffer in 
view of this sentence from the President’* statement: 

"The present Administration will urge ami *upport the 
legislative measure* nissswary to give American merchants, 
manufacturer*, contractor*, ami engineer* the bunking ami other 
financial facilities which they now lark anil without which they 
are at a serious disadvantage a* compared with their industrial 
and commercial rivals." 

And China, too, those editors declare, will unquestionably be 
the gainer, for they believe that the Wilson Administration's 
real (tosition, as suerinetly stated by a New York .Sun corre¬ 
spondent at the capital, is this; 

"Once the liargaiu with the five other Powers bail b««en en¬ 
tered into, the bargain would have to In- kept. Possible even¬ 
tualities might have pul this country in the |HMition of living n 
party in a scramble for Chincwe territory. The Administration 
desires to remain able, if such n scramble comes, to deter these 
ambitious Powers acting as the friends of the now Republic." 

Hut The Sun it*clf. taking common ground with two papers so 
seldom in agreement u« the Progressive New York Keening Mail 
and the conservative Detroit Fret Prtat, object* vigorously to 
the Wilson policy. In the course of a long article in its news 
columns it declares that, upon our withdrawal from the loan 
group, "the service* to China of tho United States, as efficient 
guardian, ceased absolutely." 

And turning to the financial press, we find tho Now York 
Journal of Commerce somew hat worried over tho thought w hether 
in withdrawing "we are not making the closing of tho door to 
our commerce more easy, rather than helping to keep it open." 
It can not agree with President Wilson in his condemnation of 
the conditions of the propositi loan to China. It insists that 
there was nothing unreasonable iu them, for among other 
difficulties were the olistaclcs placed by Chinese officials in 
way of proper auditing. Hence the bankers did not cure to 
undertake the business without governmental support, and felt 
oblig'd to outline several "indis|N*nsablc conditions precedent 
to the negotiation of the loan." These were: 

"That they should have the right to satisfy themselves ns to 
the purpose* for which fund* were required; that China should 
herself create a system of audit in which foreigners should be 
employed with executive, not merely advisory, IHiwer* to insure 
the effective expenditure of loan funds for the pur|K>*e* speeified; 
that the salt tuxes hypothecated for the service of the loan should 
In* administered either by the existing Maritime Customs or¬ 
ganization or by a separate Chinese service like the Customs, 
under foreign direction, thu* safeguarding the proper administra¬ 
tion of the security despite the possible continuation or recurrence 
of unsettled conditions in China. 
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"Tho Salt Gabelle may bo an ancient, but it is certainly not 
an ‘antiquated’ form of taxation. It may be ‘burdensome.’ but 
that is because of tho corrupt and wasteful methods of admin¬ 
istering tho salt monopoly—methods which it was and is tho 
desire of tho banking groups to reform.” 

But tho no loss authoritative New York Commercial and Wall 
Street Journal and tho weekly Commercial ami Financial Chronicle 
take tho opposite view. It has been a matter of common 
knowledge, according to The Chronicle, that many of tho con¬ 
ditions of tho loun ‘‘were irritating ami distasteful to the IVkiug 
Government—whether reasonably so or not,” and the incident 
of the Crisp loan, in which the Chinese Government deliberately 
undertook negotiations with an independent syndicate, seems to 
liuvo arisen directly from this state of mind." Tho American 
group of bonkers, if we may believe The Chronicle, "were not 
enthusiastic as to their short* in the enterprise,” but con¬ 
tinued their participation under pressure from the State De¬ 
partment, and felt some relief when President Wilson's »talc- 
mont enabled them to announce their withdrawn!. In this 
llniincial editor’s opinion our participation in the loan would have 
scoured us no great commercial advantage. As ho puts it: 

"Wo should doubt considerably if discrimination could lie 
practised against any nation which was not represented. Trade 
relations are not ordinarily conducted on such a basis. . . . 
International good fooling and the understanding of the |**-uliar 
noeda of one market by the manufacturers and exporters in tho 
other have linen far more enicacious in tho past. 

"When the attitude of the Kurnpoan Powers in the prnml 
group is examined, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that their 
primary motive has been politics pure und simple. Otherwise 
one could hardly expluin satisfactorily the insistence of Russia 
and .Inpan to join in the syndicate—two countries which ar* 
not competitors of Kuro|m or America in the export trade, airl 
which, incidentally, are not cquip|Ms| with capital such as would 
make them natural participants in a large foreign-loan operation. 
The answer to any one perplexed as to the action of those tv.o 
countries is easy; their motive was dearly either a desire to 
obtain partial political domination over China or else to acquire 
the option to exercise as much domination as any other Power. 
Hut if this is so, it must la* clear that for the United States to 
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TOE DEPCTT-SHEBIFF BCSIXESS AT AS END. 

— I* Mar la I be Philadelphia Record. 


join Europe in promoting a loan syndicate on conditions such as 
have been laid down to China would amount to committing our 
State Department to such possible interference. We can not 
help thinking that our Government is well out of it.” 

It is still too early to ascertain just the wav in which the 
Wilson policy is regarded in China. A New York Tribune dis¬ 


patch from Shanghai gives it as “the opinion of observers here" 
that it would have been "infinitely better” if America "had 
courageously fought China’s cause from the inside, for China 
positively must borrow soon, and now that she is deprived of 
American protection, which has hitherto been properly given 



"AIX’T I ALWAYS HAP TOE V« OP TOE ABMY ANtl NAVY?” 


—Minor In iho Hi. 1-ouL PoU-Dlopatch, 

and of tho roost valuable nature, tho term* she will obtain call 
not but ha more stringent." But on the editorial page of the 
same New York paper we find The China Republican of Shanghai 
quoted as saying: "It may bo seriously doubted whether in 
the whole history of modern international finance any respon¬ 
sible goAcmmcnt ever before treated such monstrous loan con¬ 
ditions seriously." And some one ncuds to Tho Evening Root 
this paragraph taken from an unnamed Shanghai trade paper: 

"China now wants to lie released from the complicated position 
in which she has been thrown, ami to gain for herself once more 
a free hand to borrow from whoever is willing to befriend her. 
Tim question arises, why should not the* men of commerce who 
have such an enormous stnke in this country come together, and 
iliM.t upon the curtain being rung down upon the long-drawn-out 
farce that has occupied the hoards for the past twelve months, 
the playing of which jeopardize* their interests and delays the 
fruition or their legitimate hop.-* for the arrival of n boom in 
trade; thereby men'* minds would In* divert.*! from sordid 
politics, and the republican Government about to he organize.! 
would have a chance to show what it iseapablcof accomplishing." 

It should be noted, finally, that in London The Kconomud, a 
financial authority, believes that the abandonment of the six- 
J'ow.r plan would make a good o|N-iiing for inde|H*ndent British 
enterprise, and in this country several editors take the position 
thus stated by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 

“Acting independently, our banker* will probably contribute 
something toward China’* exchequer, and will thus l*e in n 
position to maintain and extend our country's social and political 
influence in the lug Republic. Alt ho our Government need not, 
and will not. guarantee any such loan*, the stability which they 
will aid in bringing at Peking will undoubtedly hasten the formal 
recognition of the Republic by us." 

Joined with the St. Ixtuis daily in urging immediate* formal 
recognition of the Chinese Republic we find such New York 
paper* as The World, Tribune, Keening Pott, and American, tho 
the Philadelphia Inquirer and New York Sun advise caution, 
thinking, to use The Sunt words, that “perhaps it will be time 
to r ec o gn ize the Chinese Republic when the permanent constitu¬ 
tion i* built and goes into operation.” 
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RICH AND POOR AMBASSADORS 

A LONG WITH THE EXIT of "dollar diplomacy," sow 

A-\ expect to see the departure of the dollar diplomat, if 
^ the plan of appointing ambassadors of moderate means 

succeeds. The declination of Richard Olney and Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot to accept the post of Ambassador to England, and par¬ 
ticularly the refusul of William F. McCombs to go to Paris, 
have started a country-wide discussion. The Milwaukee Jour¬ 
nal (Ind.) thinks the situation "has become a shame to Amer¬ 
ica." and. in the opinion of the Boston Journal 'Prog.), “our 
present inadequate diplomatic salaries make wealth practically 
the first desideratum, and have before now resulted in our 
being represented by men who may lx* statesmen among dilet¬ 
tanti, but who are only dilettanti among statesmen." i'resi¬ 
dent Wilson’s own views on the subject are summed up in the 
following paragraph: 

" It is a great pity that the country has to ask such sacrifice* of 
those who are invited to servo it abroad a sen ire which every 
year becon^r* more exacting and more important. The sacrifice 
of t ime, of means, and of opportunity at home is very serious for 
any but men of large means ami leisure, and the diplomatic 
service is unnecessarily hampered." 

Henry White, formerly Ambassador to Germany, who is one 
of several prominent diplomats who have risen in the M-rvio* by 
promotion, is quoted as saying that he hop.-* the President's 
statement, "emanating from the highest authority in the land, 
may at least draw the attention of our countrymen to a condition 
which is, and lias been for some time past, little short of scan¬ 
dalous." Mr. White particularize*: 

"It is monstrous, particularly in urepublic, that no one unless 
he bo posseat of u large income or willing io spend his capital, 
can now accept one of the inqiortnnt embassies. Every other 
first-class Power provides at the gn at capitals, either by purchase 
or long-term lease. » suitable embassy house in which to lodge 
its Ambassador, bis family, the oflicc and the archives. 

"Such houses an* kept up ut the expense of the different 
governments, and a suitable salary in addition is paid the Am- 
hassndor, the idea Wing that lie should not have to pay out of 
his own poeket for the services which lie is rendering his country. 

"Wo not only pay a salary which is wholly inadequate in any 
of the important capitals, including Hucnn* Ain-, in South 
America, but owing to the lock of any bouse in which the Am¬ 
bassador can live even this meager salary is uncertain, as the 
recipient can not tell what amount will have to W deducted 
therefrom for rent. 

"1 do not believe it (>o»sible for any American Amttassador 


to get on at Paris, London. Berlin, St. Petersburg, or even 
Vicuna with less than $40,000 or SoO.tMN) a year, anil of course 
many of our Aniltassadors have to sjtend much more. If the 
Government owned its own emltassy houses this sum could bo 
materially reduced.” 

No diplomatic appointment ever met with such instant und 
widespread approval as that of Dr. Eliot, thinks E. Clarence 
Jones, president of the Embassy Association, v.ho goes on to s.i.v 
of his refusal that "it is an open lus-rct that his reason was the 
fact that he did not fisl that his private income would enable 
him to support an establishment in Loudou ami to entertain 
upon a seal.* that has come to In- associated with the I/mdon 
Kmbaosy." The Embassy Association was formed in 1900. and 
its purpose is "the promotion and encouragement of the acquisi¬ 
tion by the l*nit<sl States of permanent houses for its Amlinxsa- 
ilors in foreign countries." Fndcric It. Coudert. the inter- 
jiationaJ lawyer, who is a memWr of the executive oommittco 
of tlie Embassy Association, declare* that half of the fight for 
the principles advocated by the I’rxwideut was won by tho 
pa.-sage last year of the Snowden Bill providing for "the pureliaso 
or erection, within certain limits of cost, of embassy, legation, 
and consular buildings abroa*!." anti appropriating 
for that end. Mr. Coudert iu.\s that "it would W u misfortune 
should the high |to*U in tin* American diplomatic service lend 
to Itecume the |N>niuisites of plutocracy." 

The Washington /'*»»/ (Ind.) admits that "the financial ques¬ 
tion bad a Waring on the declinations." but wonders if. taken 
in a larger sense, "the aerie* of nTusals of tenders of high 
honors" does not "constitute n protest against extreme nuli- 
eaiism in the party." And the views of the Washington Star 
(Ind.) an* even more hostile: 

"Much of the talk that our diplomatic posts an* at the merey 
now of money-Ivags is rot. To fortify the charge, tho case of 
Wlutelaw Koid is often riled. And yet no ease so little supports 
the charge. Mr. Ibid was a rich man. but at the sarin* time 
very able and accomplish*-!. Intellectually In* rose easily to 
tW fullest requirement* of his |>o4l ut London. He was the 
intimate associate of scholars, and statesmen, and men of the 
world—an all-around man of the lx*st caliber. II** entertained 
liWrally at his individual expense. But had ho lived within his 
salary, the very men who have criticized him for display would 
have lrctun-1 hitn for ostentatious niggardliness. 

"In this particular the President has stumbled at the start, 
but not necessarily with serious results to his Administration. 
A little more can* should set thing- right. There is a good den! of 
money in this country, but a good ileal of it is associated with 
brains." 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


The Commoner b standing loyally for the Administration's forrlicn policy. 
—.Syracuse Post-Standard. 

Ir Is now painfully apparent that the pie counter b not a quick-lunch 
establishment Washington Pott. 

PaTROWAOB-HVXTINu continues to tie the most profitable occupation In 
Washington — to the hotels. St. Louis GhM-Drmactat. 

PkIUIAPm It would Ik* well to have the *p**»ehe* of W. J. Hryan edited, 
before delivery, by the Secretary of state. -CMfifs .VVr* 

StriiKi.r Lhb fU« about giving people the minimum wag** U superfluous 
We an* all getting th<> minimum wage now. Richmond Time'-lhipouh 

There b practical unanimity of Democratic opinion that fm*t now pre¬ 
vailing at Washington seriously m eo a ce a the "plum" crow. -Vnr York 
Herald. 

PKNtlOSB says he favors the direct election of 1'nltrd State* Senator* 
Now If he'll just indorse the liw of gravitation he *1 rvli*.*». lb • public min t 
ever so much. —Philadelphia .Xorth Amerltmn 

Tub iTHiimoD notion tliat talk I- rhiop will have t.i give way l»-fore the 
llgun-t of tlu* Ill’ll telephone system. which announce* a»i rvrlpU of 
SUM.2UO.aOO roe a single year. -Chicago Retard- Her aid 

A PHILANTHROPIST, writes K I.. C Is a man who crr.pt.ij - rl« at a 
week and draw- a tlrst-pnge story in the newspaper* every time In* runra 
through with $10,000 to aid tn the work of faunal rescarrh in Patagonia — 
Detroit .Yen *. 


BtsT recommendation for th** parrel poat b that caprews rompniiUst use 
IU—.Vew York American. 

AsroNi-imr.NT on waking up In the morning and finding tho Country 
all right b gradually wearing otT.—Uufalo Enquirer. 

In Ixmdon It I- the suffrage! tr* who ar** the hoodlum*. In Washington 
It —ms to t*e the anti*.—.San Francisco CAronirJr. 

Militant suffragette*of Knglanu have Ins-n burning bridge* but w hether 
lK*fore or behind them remains to In* dtarovered .--Chicago -Xrus. 

It the painting* of the Futurists an* any Indication of what the future 
Is to he like. Who would want to live forever?- Charleston Xrtes and Courier. 

New York b excited over the dcpndatlons of tail robbers. The rate* 
ar* Just about a* extortionate hen*. yet tlx* police do nothing. Philadel¬ 
phia Xatlh American. 

President Whs*on I scrupulously returning oil the gifts h«* hn* iwJunI 
sine*- nwehing th. White House. Mr. Knox b* one of those to whom n 
lurkag.* has iwre mi f’Ailadr Iphia Sorth American. 

Manv Tory paper- hasten to warn the world that a living wage will 
tv*t save girls from ruin. Perhaps not in every caw*. Hut. by th>* way. 
what will a mn* which Is not a living wage do to them? Philadelphia 
Xorth American. 

Revli.t. Mr. Bryan, you must glance over doeiimenU* It. fore signing 
them Otherwise you may Itnd yourself committed to a set of Hal/.ac In 
forty volumes, half morocco, or an application for a million dollars' worth 
of life-insurance Chicago Tribune. 
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CANADIAN OBJECTION TO AIDING ENGLAND 


U NWILLINGNESS to Bend Rood Canadian money, 
ships, or men to help Great Britain is felt and openly 
avowed by some of our northern neighbors. Throe 
objectors go lieyond the group represented by Mr. Kmmenton, 
who merely resented British naval dietation as to the method 
of Canada's contribution. Their method is perfectly simple; 
they would give nothing at all. They are 
"largely massed in Quebec, with a consid¬ 
erable addition in part* of western Can¬ 
ada,” says a native Canadian, now a mem¬ 
ber of the British Parliament, in the Ixindon 
Contemporary Renew. "They ridicule the 
idea of Canada being in danger front in¬ 
vasion, and they object absolutely to In¬ 
coming involved in any European conflict 
whatsoever." Old World quarrel* do not 
concern them; their interests are in the 
New. In fact, they suspect that the Eng¬ 
lish ruling classes art* merely using the Cana¬ 
dians ns pawns, without caring a button 
for their real interests, and in case of 
war would keep Canada’s naval force in 
English waters and let Canada shift for 
herself. "This is the old Canadian view," 
ami it is n minority view, but we are as¬ 
sured that it exists. We find it exprest 
pretty strongly in a letter to the Istndoii 
Daily Chronicle from one who merely signs 
himself "A Canadian Nationalist." Great 
Britain has not done anything to develop 
or help Canada, he says, so why should 
Canada be called u|»on to help or add to 
the naval strength of the mother country? 

"The people who have developed Canada 
have been the Canadians themselves." The 
Canadians, as he sees it, havo undergone 
all kinds of hardship in turning a wilderness 
into a cultivates! land, and he believes that this agitation in 
favor of help to England originates in London or is cooked up 
by an Imperialistic clique in 
Toronto. To quote his words: 

"The roots of the present agi¬ 
tation for Canadian contribution 
to Imperial armaments will bo 
found in Isindon—not in Canada. 

The action of Canada is a result 
very largely due to outside pres¬ 
sure which has been brought to 
bear through an exceptionally 
thorough and able propaganda 
which has been carried on bv the 
Imperialist section, who have en¬ 
listed a number of Canadians 
whose interests are centered in 
the city of Toronto. They have 
scattered titles and dangled titles 
and rewards of various kinds In- 
fore those who care for such 
things, and often secured support 
in this way. Canadians have been 
told that a serious emergency ex¬ 
isted; that the motherland was 
in great peril, and it was theirduty 


to stand by it. A large proportion of Canadians are of British 
birth, and have an unquestionable affection for the motherland. 
They haven-sponded. many of them, to this appeal, not realizing 
that it was. to a large extent, lurned upon an imaginary condi¬ 
tion of affairs or upon conditions which do not really exist.” 

The general run of young men in Canadian universities aro 
not devoted, at any coat, to the intcresta 
of the motherland, ho avers; they aro 
Canadians first and last. Ilo declares it 
alnurd that a poor country like Cnnuda 
should U-calk'd upon to help a rich country 
like England. A* he put* it: 

"The resource* of Canada are trifling as 
compared with the resources of Great Brit¬ 
ain. It seems absurd that a country which 
is iMinowing money to such a large extent 
as Canada is doing should be called upon 
to contribute to the defense of Great Brit¬ 
ain. which has not only got loans all over 
the world, but I* a lending nation to a greater 
extent than any nation in history, and one 
which reinvest* it* interest every year. 

• While the Imperialist agitation ha* been 
carried on for a good time, nothing Iuih 
resulted from it except shouting, until the 
natal proposal of Mr. Borden. Those who 
have taken no part heretofore are now gi»- 
ing to be stirred to action. There are many 
w ho feel that if the British connection means 
that we are going to l»o dragooned, and that 
influence* are going to l*o brought to lienr 
upon us as they have Iwn during the past 
few years, and Canada divarled from its 
natural and proper course, then they would 
prefer an independent Canada. I should not 
l»e at all surprised if the present movement 
for the navy www to result in a very rapid 
growth of feeling in favor of Canadian in¬ 
dependence. 

"The proper policy for the Canadians to 
take in regard to naval defense is to defend 
their own |>orts and to relieve Great Britain 
from all expense (if. in fact, she is at any expense now) regard¬ 
ing our defense. Then, if it were thought neei>***ry, some 

small ships could be built und a 
navy thus startid. The amount 
‘.hat would have to Im« expended 
would l>e small. In find, there 
worn* no nwwm why Cannda, 
just now. should have a nn\y 
or, at any rate, any more of a 
navy, than a very small one." 

Mr. Ilamar Greenwood, the 
Contemporary Review writer 
quoted at the opening of this arti¬ 
cle. says the objection to aiding 
Great Britain, however, "is giv¬ 
ing way before the growing di- 
termination of most Canadians 
to take an increasing share in the 
working out of the Empire's des¬ 
tiny." And England, he adds, 
earn* less for Canadian coin than 
for Canadian loyalty, and, if nec¬ 
essary, will continue to aliou' ler 
the naval burden. 



UN. N. B. KMMEK-OX. 


Who i]unit'd the ArmrVan Drr la ra¬ 
tion of Indtf imdmrc In Ihe Canadian 
House of Common* in a protest 
•saint! Britain's natal dk-taihm. 
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Johnvy Hirix—"Wait fur roe.~ 
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TURKISH HEART-BURNINGS 


T HE. FALL of Adrianoplc, and lhe expected end of the 
war on terms that will leave the Turk with only a 
foothold in Europe, are producing an intense feeling of 
humiliation in Constantinople. The press of that city are under 
a strict censorship, and little or nothing can be printed that will 
be unfavorable to Shcvkot I'os ha. Enver Bey, and the other 
leaders who seized the reins of government on the plea that they 
would crumple up the Bulgarian Army and recover all the 
territory overrun by the Allies. But there can Ik- no censorship 
of the "man on the street," and private reports say that bitter 



TIIE COMMANDER OK ADRIANOPLK. 

Ohn/I Mhukrl Fa-ha. whow Uefen-p <>r Ihe anrirni Turkl-h 
capital will l»c mrmnralilr In the annal-of Eump'-sn warfare. Ilr 
held out a few days more than five mnutlti 


eritieism of the Ciovernment is heard on every side. “Reform" 
is spoken of in many Turkish papers, but while in the rest of 
Europe the reform of Turkey seems to mean driving the Turk 
into Asia, in Turkey itself it means the actual doing of what has 
been talked and written aluiut as necessary and m-gleotcd for 
many years. One intelligent Turk in Constantinople is quoted 
as eharaeterizing this neglect in severe terms, saying: 

"A*blind man is in no greater danger than one who doses his 
eyes in face of vital facts. Sooner or later he will run again-t 
Something and Ik- erusht. We have Is-cri doing thi* all our 
days. Some months ago we unsheathed our sword*, but did not 
succeed, because Is-fore drawing our sword* we did not waken 
our mind and soul from the *h-«-p of Centura-*. 

"To lose provinces is to grow smaller on the map. Thi* does 
not much frighten me. I am more afraid of growing *maller in 
mind mid soul. 

"Tin- other day a friend was saying. ‘ How did it happen that 
we gave up that large Kumelia in ten days’’ 'No. my simple- 
minded friend.' I said, 'not in ten days, not even in ten years, 
but centuries ago we began to give those land* back when we 
conquered and took them.* 


"With the calamities that have now ltcfalh'ii us, an- wo going 
to w ake up—or shall we return to our old shs-p by merely shift ing 
our position in the bed?" 

A bitter note of regret runs through the comment of the 
Ta*riri Efkynr (Constantinople. March 10). It admits that the 
strongest diplomacy is that which is backed by the bayonet, but 
it remarks that wisdom also has its place in diplomacy, and re- 
tlect* that Turkish statesmans!p has seemed to have neither 
wisdom nor bayonets. It says: 

"It must be regretfully acknowledged that in our statesman¬ 
ship. whether internal or external, no marked degree of skill has 
been seen. In internal ulTuirs we have forgotten thut progress 
must go »> slowly a* the nation develops, and we have tried to 
upe western method* too servilely, forgetting our own charm-(er¬ 
istics os Oriental*, and in this way we have failed to meet the 
n«**l- of our social administration or to take any real step in 
needed reforms. 

"Nor can we find much onu*e for congratulation for any 
suece-. in our foreign policy gained since the establishment of 
the constitution. Even up to this very year our policy has Ikhiq 
vacillating Is-twccn the Triple Alliance mid the Triple Entente. 
This vacillation has caused only weakness, dissension, anil grow¬ 
ing injury among ours--Ives. . . . We do not recall all this to 
criticize the Government, but to show how foolish it is to have 
our feeling* run away with us in bundling political questions. It 
is to la- hoped that it will teach us a lasting lesson, for we have 
much to learn for our present need* and our future safety. We 
seem po*»cst with the idea that we must trail after either tho 
Triple Alliance or the Triple Entente. Hero is our mistake. 

"Our interests after this war will lie largely in Asia. Mean¬ 
time, the control of the Mediterranean ha* assumed a new im¬ 
portance, affecting thi- interest* of many Governments. Tho 
Government that rule* the eastern shores of this sen will hold 
the Iwlance of power in Mediterranean control, if only it observes 
the principles of wise statesmanship and ha* the tact to adjust 
delicately and graciously the quest ions that arise in international 
relation*. The first requirement, however, is the harmonious 
union of the constituent members of our own liody politic.”— 
Trantlahan made for Till: LlTBIlARY Dhskht. 


THE MONEY SQUEEZE IN GERMANY 

T HE TIGHTNESS of money in Germany is not only of 
interc«t. but of importance and concern, to all tho 
world. It is well known thut Germany's war budget 
has U-en swelling to enormous proportions, and taxation is be¬ 
coming heavier year by year. At last Berlin's money market 
tn-mNed on the i-dgr of some such situation as confronted the 
London Exchange in isflfl and New York during the panic of 
1907. and was only saved by importing gold at a high rate and 
by the casing Of all markets on the belief that tin- Balkan War is 
ending. People an- asking what i* the meaning of thi* *tnte of 
thing* in a country like Germany—one of the wealthiest of 
Europe's nianufaeturing and supply center*. A writer in the 
I»n)ion liaily Mad attempt* to account for the crisis, signing 
himself "A Financier." This clear and lucid observer remarks: 

“The Berlin stringency is traceable to the unsettled condi¬ 
tions on the Continent, acting u|>on a linam-ial position already 
strained by economic causes. The industrial development of 
Germany and the growth of it* population and production have 
necessarily involved an increasing demand for gold currency. 
Large *um* of money have, moreover. Ik-c-ii invested in com¬ 
mercial and nianufaeturing witerpri*4n. for the fruition of which 
time mu*t Is- allow.*1. Much the s-mic sort of thing, only in a 
far more serious form, took place in England in iWSfl, when as a 
consequence of the scare caused by Nu|~>lwm the Third's belli- 
eo*e utterances, following on huge lock-ups in railway projects, 
money wa* practically unobtainable, and one big house after an¬ 
other bad to put up its shutters. We are not suggesting that 
then- is any immediate fear of a German commercial panic; 
we an- only pointing our a similarity of kind, but dilTcn-nt in 
d«-gra-. to the disastmus cxpcricn<*c of 1MU*. For there can be 
no qui-Mion at all that the rival armament pn-parations of Ger¬ 
many and France have produced a state of nervous tension 
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mtt OTTOMAN KMIIHK UNDER SOLTMAN THE JUOMHCX.VT. 
Upon a rich rtijc the Julian alu. proud anil sareM. The Crtwrrnl al- 
vanrti. the Cmm retreats. 


SAD PARTINO BETWEEN THE RUO AND 


of whioh tho gold wwrvity in a natural tho unpleasant expression. 
"Two things always follow’ scare* of this diameter: some people 
hoard their gold ami others make haste to sell their wcurities. 
the latter boeatuo they either aetually want the money or are 
afraid that prices will drop still lower. The political uncertainly 
of which the military ami fiscal measures of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment are the oulmination has now lasted for some time, ami it is 
estimated that from £ 18 . 000,000 to £ 20 , 000,000 in gold has been 

honrded in (lermany since the outbreak of the Italkan War. Tho 
ordinary nquiretnonUof the Government, coming last week at a 
time of stringency, made that stingenoy more acute. This has 
been emphasized by the forced sale of international svouritk* on 
German account, resultingin a heavy fall and arvactingdcprc*«ion 
on Continental and American exchange*." 

The aohing need of Germany just now is a large supply of 
actual money. The situation can only bo relieved by replenishing 
the currency, declare* this writer, who goc* on to sketch the 
situation as follows: 

"Between February 22 and March7 the Imperial Reich*bank 
lost over two millions in gold and silver coin and bullion, altho 
in the week ending March? there was an inoreose of £141.180 in 
the gold coin and bullion. The next return may perhaps show a 
further improvement, for bullion to the extent of £ 100.000 was 
bought in London on Berlin account this week, and more of the 
shipments due hero will probably lie secured by the same buyers; 
and gold is also going to some extent from New York. ... If 
the Berlin rate should rise above its present point of 6 per cent., 
the difficulty of raising money will be intensified, the financial 




THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE UNDER SULTAN ABDUL HAMID. 

The n« KTuw* sUU amalt.Y. white bombs explode about lbe Sultan, 
who Is now alarmed. 
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disorder will Ixxxmic more acute, and a commercial crisis will lie 
within the liounds of probability. The question, therefore, is 
w hether Germany will succeed in obtaining enough gold to coun¬ 
teract the heavy pressure on the money market which threatens 
to prevail during the whole month of March." 

By herculean exertions the gold was soured and panic averted. 
This gold pinch leads the financier to ntnke some reflections on 
the gold standard as a too inelastic basis of curranoy: 

"The crux of the situation is that, except in a few Far Bast- 
•Tii countries, the financial fabric of the world, with its vast 
system of credit, bills of exchange, notes. and cheek*, all rest* 
upon the one standard of value—the only asset that is invariably 
liquid at its flxt worth namely gold. In normal conditions the 
world’s gold supply suffic* for the world’s necessities, but with 
the continual growth of population, the tendency of wages to 
increase, and other influential factors, the danger of abnormal 
prtwMuro on weak spots will become increasingly frequent and in¬ 
creasingly difficult to handle. Germany is not a gold-producing 
country; on the other hand, her production of iron and steel is 
going up by leal* and bound*,and this ii wealth, even if it is not 
a medium of exchange. The financial weakness that now menaces 
the country i* only temporary*. It .s but comparatively few 
year* since Germany adopted a gold currency, and nltlio that 
fact has no direct bearing on the present monetary squeeze, ex¬ 
cept as regards the requirements for coinage, it accounts in a 
measure for the industrial expansion, accompanied by speculative 
activities, that make money crises more possible where the ulti¬ 
mate basis of credit is limited and inelastic." 



THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE UNDER THE YOUNG TURKS. 

The Sultan b ahtc to hold hardly any of the ru*. The Crescent dis¬ 
appears everywhere briuo Uk- Cross. 


ORIENTAL TALE. — Lrctum pour Tout (Paris) 
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■rim or a railway station at iaundertow (bucrinohamriiiiik). 


HAILWAY STATIONS IN ENGLAND BURNED BY SUFFRAGETTES TO PROVE TIIEIR ABILITY TO VOTE. 


DEPORTATION FOR SUFFRAGETTES? 

HE OREAT LEADER of tho English demands** of 
votes for women, Mrs. I’onk hurst, was iso—Uy com¬ 
mit U'd for trial on various charge* of public violence. 
When imprisoned she threatened to commit suicide by voluntary 
starvation. She wan immediately let out on l«ail, and her con¬ 
viction becomes a fiasco, exclaim* The Saturday Review (Loo- 
don). Thin incisive organ of public opinion asks what i* to lie 
dons with these female agitalon, and consider* various severe 
measures: 

"The most plausible, perhaps, is the policy of allowing hunger- 
striker* to die in jail. Certainly it is difficult to see how or 
why authority should incur any blame for the death of a person 
who starve* in the midst of plenty, who ha* food but will not 
take it. But we have to 
reckon with a society in 
which brimming senti¬ 
mentality has largely 
usurpod the functions 
of reason, and we have 
to guard against any 
act which might foster 
the anarchy which has 
to be supprest. The 
militants themselves 
boost that the death of 
a * martyr’ in prison, 
either through starva¬ 
tion or through forcible 
feeding, would be the 
best recruiting agent for 
their antisocial cause. 

We believe that this 
calculation is correct 
and that, however great 
the volume or public 
indignation against mil¬ 
itant suffragism may 
now lie, the successful 
suicide of a suffragist in 
prison would spriwl the 
blaze of insurrection and 
increuse the difficulties of the situation. Therefore we have no 
Micf in the effectiveness of this, the simplest course. Of course, 
the attachment of the funds of the militant organizations would 
Is* a very useful weapon in the hands of the law, and we should 
rejoice if this could be effected under existing sanctions. But. 


in and by itself, the sequestration of fund* would not lie much 
more likely to bring disorder to an end than luck of money i* 
effective in preventing war." 

This writer, as if by a second thought, then suggests a less 
violent and more merciful treatment: 

"Almost every civilised community reserves to itself the 
nght to exclude from its life the undesirable intruder. To 
deport from this country, with no option of return, all prisoner* 
who refuse food in jail would not strain very far this elementary 
right of self-protection. For this purpose a bill would he neces¬ 
sary. But the Government would not have any diffieulty in 
passing rapidly through all it* stages any measure which promised 
any real remedy for the present evil. It would want, of course, 
careful thought and drafting. Refusal of food would need 
exact definition. Hut tho resource* of the draftsmen should 
l»e quite equal to the need* of snob a bill. This plan, we 

Itelieve, would l>o a 
useful deterrent, would 
forestall martyrdom, 
and become a way out 
of the present ridiculous 
impact. Also, most 
certain benefit of all, 
ibis country would be 
free of a number of un¬ 
desirable {tenons. 

"By one means or 
another the conspiracy 
and tho lawlessness 
must bo supprest. If 
that bo not done, only 
one consequence can 
ensue—mob violence in 
which one or several 
of the women will be 
mauled to death by pub¬ 
lic hooliganism. That is 
a disaster for the state, 
for society, and for nil 
the foundations of na¬ 
tional and domestic life, 
which all ntosonably 
sane men and women 
must dread with an iti¬ 
er—sing anxiety. One ean see the springs of primitive pas¬ 
sion have been loosened already. 

" If this sort of thing goes on, some suffragette outrage will 
kill somebody, or more than one, and then the mob explosion 
will come.” 




IMPLEMENTS OF DESTRUCTION 

Found during a raid on a suffragette arsenal at Campdcn Hill Garden* London 










Invention 


A TIDAL POWER-PLANT lidaI ,ev ‘‘ 1 *** otteD unex Pected “d abrupt; that tho dynamos 

would be at rest at least two hours between periods of operation, 

P LENTY OF PLANS have been made to utilize the How instead of working continuously; that enormously long trans- 
of the tides for generating powrr on a large scale, but all 
have stopt short before they were realized. The old- 
fashioned tide-mill illustrates what can be done, but its modem 
big brother has never yet materialized, alt ho he has always 
looked well on paper. His latest portrait is drawn in The 
Kleclrical Review (London, February 21). in 
the description of a proposed tidal power- 
plant at Husum. on (be bchWwic-lloUtein 
coast of the North Sea. where, between the 
Isle of Nordstrand and the mainland, a res¬ 
ervoir of 4,000 acres is to be created by 
mi'ans nl emlionkments This r*«pr%oir will ■ 

lie divided into an upper and a lower tank, 
communicating by iduices with the shallow in¬ 
land scu on one hand and the turhinc-plant 
on the other. This is asserted by The Re¬ 
view to be "the first serious uttempt to use 
(the tides) for the production of energy." It 
ma> he remarked that the tide* hat* plenty 
of energy already; they do not have to "pro- ( 

duee" it; the only trouble is to utilize it. ' 

How the Oemiiui engineers an* planning to 
accomplish this is told in the following 
words: 

"The scheme is based on the assumption 
nf a uniform tidal amplitude of ten feet, the 
lowest obb and highest Hood each time reach¬ 
ing tho same level, and their difference of level 
alw ays being ten foot. Under this assumption 
the working of the plant will lie as follows: 

When the water in the sea is higher than 
in the upper reservoir, this will be filled M * urn ' AS 

through the sluices; if. on the other hand. , * n,f p ■ A - Ftato 
the water in the upper reservoir be at a higlier no ‘ *° * _rr ’ 1 

level, this will flow off through the turbines. 
thus actuating tho latter. This would com- . 
menoe some time after the beginning of low tide, and cease short¬ 
ly after the beginning of high tide. An opposite process is to 
take place in the lower tank; when the water in the sea is higher 
than in the tank, it will flow in through the turbines, thus start¬ 
ing these some time after the beginning of high tide, and stop¬ 
ping them somo time after the lieginning of low tide. If the 
wate.* in the sea bo lower than in the tank, water will flow from 
the latter through the sluices into tho sea. 

"The promoters of this scheme, on the hypothesis of a regular 
return of tidal amplitudes, presume that the operation of tho 
turbines from one of the tanks may begin at the very moment the 
operation from the other tank ceases, thus ensuring a continuous 
service; they are reckoning on a level difference of five or six 
feet between tho sea and the tank actually in operation, the 
water in both tanks rising and falling about three feet during 
each tide. 

"The turbines are to yield .'>.000 horse-power, driving dynamos 
which will work without any accumulators, thus communicating 
their output directly to the supply system. The cost of con¬ 
struction is estimated at $1,250.1)00. of which about $875,000 
is allowed for the embankments and about $125,000 each for 
the turbines and sluice*, tho buildings and the electrical part of 
the plant. The cost of tho kilowatt hour, as produced in the 
tidal electricity works, has been calculated in the first instance at 
2J$ cents, but in the event of a large consumption it will be re¬ 
duced considerably (down to half a cent and less). Even should 
the electrical enterprise fail, the promotors would in any case 
recover the value of the land reclaimed from the sea." 


A GOOD WORD FOR “ BOB 
VEAL 


T HE LATEST NEWS from the puro- 
food world is that "hob" veal, long 
condemned as unwholesome, if not 
poisonous, and prohibit'd us human food 
in various countries, is really harmless. 
"Bob" veal is simply the flesh of vary young 
calvM. On tome statute-books it is defined 
as the flesh of a calf less than one month old. 
The authority who now commends this ar¬ 
ticle for our consumption is Prof. P. A. 
Fish, of Cornell University, who has care¬ 
fully oompaml l>ob veal with market veal 
and with Ix-ef in respect of some of its prop- 
rrtio*. Ho set* forth his result* in an article 
on "Bob Veal and the Public" in The A met- 
lean Veterinary Review. Our quotations arc 
from an editorial notice in The Journal of 
the American Medical Aeeoriation (Chicago, 
March 15). The writer notes, in the first. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY UNDER WATER 

ICTURES have Ix-en taken of the subaqueous world 
before this, but perhaps never so systematically or so 
successfully as by Dr. Francis Ward, of Ipswich. England, 
who lias built an observation chamber in a pond on his place, 
separated from the water only by a large sheet of plate glass. 
To u fish swimming in the pond this glass appears as an opaque 
wall; the swimmer, even when so near as to touch it, sees 
nothing on the other side, and can not detect the observer who, 
so far as ho is concerned, is plunged in obscurity. On the other 
hand, this observer sees so clearly the smallest fishes that pass 
to and fro only a few feet away that he sometimes forget* the 
glass's very existence! We are told by Mr. V. Forbin. writing 
in l.‘Illustration (Paris. March I): 

“The latest photograph* taken by Dr. Ward in this sub¬ 
aqueous laboratory . . . enable us to understand several phases 
of the trout's life. 

“ For example, it has been hitherto believed that the female 
trout dug a hole in the gravel, deposited her egg* therein and 
covend them carefully by pushing in sand with her snout. 
I)r. Ward describe* the operation in quite another way: 

“The trout, lying on her side, remove* the grains of sand 
liencath her, and thus digs a sort of trench where she deposit* 
her eggs. She draws herself along a little and repeats the opera¬ 
tion; and while she is laying a now quantity of egg* in the 


TREES AS CLIMATE RECORDS 

TREE is a living record of all tho climatic changes 
that have taken place since it began it* growth. Every 
"ring” or annual layer of new wood varies in width 
and composition in such ways as to betray, to him who knows 
how to read the record, the nature and intensity of these changing 
conditions. Forest fires, the incursion of an insect host, a rainy 
season, or a period of drought—each is written indelibly upon 
the wood-formation of the trunk from year to year. From 
studies of this kind the government experts have recently been 
enabled to deduce interesting fact* regarding tho fluctuations 
of climate on this continent for many years jwwt. Kays a writer 
in Thr Hardwood Rrcord (Chicago. February 25): 

" For more than two years work of this kind has been conducted 
under the direction of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Part of the work was concerned with a study of data previously 
obtained by the United State* Forest Service and part from 
original measurements of the stumps of a large number of tho 
big treos of California. 

"A few of threw* trees proved to have started more than thirty 
centurie* ago. the oldest I wing 3,150 years. Careful study of 
the rate of growth of over three hundred of the giant trees, 
many of them upward of 2,000 years old, strongly supports tho 
belief of very decided fluctuations in climatic conditions extend¬ 
ing over periods of several hundred years. 





prolongation of the trench, her (ail, being waved about, replace* 
tho sand previously removed. At this period the males engage 
in terrible combats, shown in Dr. Ward's photographs. 

" ' I placed in my pond.’ he tells us, ‘three large rainbow trout, 
one of which was a female. One morning I noticed that the 
surface was much agitated, and realizing that the two male* 
were* fighting. I hostemd to descend into my cham!>er of observa¬ 
tion. Thus I was present at a duel that lasted 20 minute*. 

“ ‘The two trout chased each other around the basin, and 
one sometime* succeeded in hitiug tho other's tail. Suddenly 
the one that had hitherto been on the defensive turned on his 
enemy ami the fight was on. 

" 'After some swift lunges, the stronger succeeded in grasp¬ 
ing the weaker with his jaws and threw him violently on his 
back. Exhausted, he finally let go. and the victim rose slowly 
to the Hurfaeo, belly upward, about to draw his last breath, 
while tho conqueror went to rejoin the cause and object of this 
duel to the death.' 

“As tho author has remarked to us. in the first of the three 
photograph* devoted to thi* combat, the two upper imagi-s 
are* the reflections of the fish in the surface of the water, which 
acts as a mirror. In the second the combatants are so mar the 
surface that it is agitated and consequently rell.-cts imperfectly. 
In tho third, which represent* the end of the duel, we see in the 
re«ar some small fish that are fleeing, frightened by the ardor 
of tlm combatants. 

“As for tho other photographs, which show the curious 
movements of diving birds. . . . they form part of the illus¬ 
trations of a forthcoming book by Dr. Ware! on submarine 
photography.” —TranHation made for The Liter art Digest. 


“From the thousands of measurements or unalym* gathered 
by the Forest Service in its investigation of tres* and foreat 
growth, a large number of the record* of the oldest tre*o* of 
certain specie* have been chosen for special study. Some of tho 
specie* represented are* western yellow pine in the northern and 
southern limits of its range; Jeffrey pine in southern California; 
Douglas fir in the Northwest; white oak and yellow poplar in 
the southern Appalachians; and red spruce in the north wood*. 
It is only by averaging the rates of grow th of u groat many tree* 
growing in widely different parts of the country and under 
essentially different local conditions that it is possible to eliminate 
the many local factors affecting the development of individual 
tree* and stands. 

“One conclusion from the study of western yellow pine in 
Arizona is that the climate of the Southwest is becoming drier, 
the snowfall less, the winters shorter, ami that it has 1hm<ii doing 
so for a long time. This finding is corrolmratcd by the presence 
in that country of irrigation ditches and other ruins of an anciortt 
people, indicating that water was at one time fairly plentiful 
in places now remote from any signs of springs, streams, or other 
sources of supply. Investigation of the rate of growth of tho 
same specie* of tres* in Idaho indicates that the winters there 
are also shorter and the snowfall less than formerly, but in this 
case the change in conditions is favorable to tree growth, since 
it is producing a longer growing season. 

“In order to study the interior of living trees a form of drill 
was devised for removing a solid core of wood extending from 
the center to the bark. With these it is hop<*d to obtain data 
from the largest and oldest specimens of the big tree*. which 
will throw- more light on conditions thirty centuries or more ago.” 








METALLIC PAPER FALL OF THE AMERICAN SAXON 


T HE APPROACHING INVENTION by Thomu A. 
Edison of a thin met*] film, tough and light enough 
to la- used for paper in the making of book* and new*- 
pu|H>nt, and praotioally indestructible, was announced in the 
public proas a year or no ago. Thin announcement having coma 
to the notice of a committee of tho American Library Associa¬ 
tion engaged in an invmtigation of the deterioration of paper 
and its possible prevention, the members nought for authoritative 
information, with no little nuccewt that they concluded to apply 
at headquarters and elicited an interesting and characteristic 
letter from the **wizard" himself. This letter is noticed but 
not quoted in the last Bullrtim of the Library Association (Chi¬ 
cago. March). We are enabled, through the courPwy of tho 
chairman of the committee, I)r. Frank P. Hill. librarian of the 
Brooklyn Public library*, to quote it in full. Writes Mr. Edison: 

" In the development of my storage battery, one of the greatest 
difficulties I encountered was to provide a material for insuring 
]>crf«>ot olcctrical conductivity in the positive tube. After a vast 
amount of experimenting 1 conelud«d to use pun* metallic nickel 
in exceedingly fine Hake*. The process for making thin was 
develop'd after much lnl»or and thought. The result was the 
pnNluction of sheet* of metallic nickel so thin that 200 of them 
an* only aliout the thickness of an oniinary business card. 

"In this product I saw a futun* possibility of using sheets of 
metallic nickel, not quite no thin as ours, for making books 
that would lie n>ally permanent. I made a passing n-femice to 
this id««a in talking one day to a newspaper man. and I pnwumo 
the news reached you through that channel. 

"The fact is, the extremely attenuated sheets that we uso 
in our work would be entirely too thin for use in books, and to 
produce the nickel sheets for the latter purpose would involve 
a lot of experiment and special apparatus before a standard 
material could lie obtained. 1 am no very busy that there is no 
present expectation of my working on the subject, but 1 have 
no doubt it will be done by some one in the future." 
f 


I S WOODROW WILSON to bathe last of the Anglo-Saxons 
to sit in the seat of Washington? In he. at least, the first 
of a final Saxon group to be succeeded by Celtic, Teutonic, 
and Scandinavian presidents — perhaps even by Latins and 
Slavs? American Medicine (New* York) charges in a leading 
article that the old American stoek is becoming decadent, "moro 
interested in genealogical research than in tho welfare of poster¬ 
ity"; that they are all "sons of something or other," and aro 
leaving the burden of government to the new* stocks of which tho 
bone and sinew of the nation is now largely coming to be mode 
up. If Governor Johnson of Minnesota hail lived, tho writer 
thinks, he would have boon our first Scandinavian president, 
but by no means our last. Further: 

"Mon* than half the nation is foreign-bom or of foreign-bom 
parents, and they all seem to have develop'd more or less distrust 
of the ancestor-hunting enfeebled descendants of molly great 
men of Revolutionary fame. Many voters do not think of this 
side of the matter at all. tho the fact that a candidate is Irish or 
German is sometimes advertised locally to catch a few votes. 
This trick is not so popular as it once was. for it may cause gn'atcr 
loss than gain. The rise of the more n«ecnt stocks must lie ex¬ 
plained on other grounds, and this is when* the medical profession 
is keenly interest'd. 

"Is the old stock of Americans decadent? That is tho usual 
explanation for tho failure of the sons of our gnat men to bo us 
great as their ancestor*, but the same phenomenon is seen in 
every other nation. Great men rarely marry* gnat women, and 
the childn n may inherit from the feeble pan-lit. In the lower 
walks of life, exceptionally able people occasionally mute to¬ 
gether, and produce childn n who Itccomu eminent. Gnat 
families, therefore, an* constantly producing great men, genera¬ 
tion after generation, tho the majority of their children an* l>olow 
the average. At the same time new blood is just as constantly 
forging ahead and occasionally snatching contml from the hand* 
of scions of old families. Unfortunately the scions of the old 
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Btocks in America are not a* numerous as in Europe. and there is 
ample ground for the belief that an unsuitable climate or other 
adverse factor is causing such racial deterioration as to pre\ent 
great achievements. It is certainly a fact that our great fortunes 
were begun, as a rule, by immigrants like Astor, Carnegie. 
Guggenheim, or by the first or second generation, as the first 
Vanderbilts. Foreigners figure quite largely in science and in¬ 
vention, such as Carrel and John Ericsson. Foreign names wholly 
different from those of pre-Revolutionary families seem to 
monopolize many lines of industry. All this rather hints at 
racial decadence of the 

old stock, but it must be - 

remembered that new 
conditions require new 
types which would have 
been utter failures in 
the colonies, and that 
even (borgo Washing¬ 
ton might have been as 
much out of place in 
modern New York as 
was General Grant in 
Wull Street. There is 
no question that both 
factors are true. Mr. 

Wilson might have 
boen a failure among 

the farming oommum- raorowao ruurm. civic*™ ocildu 

ties of the 17th century, 

but he seems to fit into ^ 
new conditions and has 

lost little, if any, of the energy of his foreign-liom grand¬ 
father. In any case, he shows that the nation's destinies are 
drifting into the hands of those whose ancestors came to 
America in the 19th century, long after tho nation became a 
great reality. Tho old stock is being ellww.-d to one side." 


HOW THE TEETH AFFECT THE EYES 


A HOUSE-BOAT EXTRAORDINARY 


A FLOATING THEATER and art-gallery, to Is- moored 
on the New York water-front, is proposal by an ex¬ 
hibitor in the recent show of the Architectural league 
in this city. The Scientific American (New York, March 1) 
calls this suggestion "interesting and thoroughly modern.” 
and reminds its readers that a site for such a structure, if it 

stood on solid ground, 
”might cost the city a 

matter of five millions 
or so. If built as a 
"house-boat." on tho 
proposed plan, the sito 
would cost not one cent. 
The building, tho float¬ 
ing on the water as 
truly as any vessel, has 
little aliout it of a nau¬ 
tical, or even of an 
aquatic flavor, altho 
concrete as a material 
i to as Mooaaa on res w«Tza-raovT. for (suits is becoming 

_ more or less familiar. 

As shown in the illus¬ 
tration it looks like a circular Greek temple. We road: 


IU>INO 


ON TMK w*TT.a-rKovr. 


tration it looks like a 


T HE NAME ••EYE-TEETH" Show, that some rela¬ 
tionship hetwoen tho eyes and the teeth has long lawn 
popularly recognized. There is no reason to suppose, 
however, that the relationship is limited to any particular tooth 
or group of teeth. Dr. W. E. Bruner, in an article iu The Annalt 
of Ophthalmology, treats this subject, and particularly the pro¬ 
duction of diseases of the eye or disturbance of vision from 
abnormal conditions in the teeth. Our quotations are from a 
roviow in The American Journal of Clinieal Medicine (Chicago. 
February). After noting several minor eye-tn*ublcs due to 
defective tooth, especially in the upper jaw, the reviewer say.: 


"This structure, rising abruptly from the water, suggests 
that the building occupies an island site, but it is in reality upon 
a buoyant concrete foundation. The foundation has the form 
of a great douhl«>-wallcd bowl with ledges built in amphitheater 
form on the inner wall, on w hich would In* placed ngular theater 
seats. The inner shell of the bowl is a segment of a sphere of 
smaller radius than the outer one and contracts with it at tho 
low cot point. From this point a down or more vertical wall, 
connecting the two radiate to the circumference, dividing tho 
intervening space into as many water-tight compartments. 

"This building is proposed as a desirable city enterprise for 
the maintenance of a civic theater, concert hall, arts and 
craft* schools, exhibitions and competitions, the discussion of 
civic public art and other matters—in a word, the art and civio 
center of the people, to Is- moored at some such accessible point 
on the water-front as Battery Park, where mooring privileges 
are controlled by the municipality. 

"It is the conception of Robert Paine, n sculptor of decided 
character and originality with a natural affinity for engineering 
activities, who has several other practical achievements to his 
credit, among which is the sculptor's pointing- or enlarging- 
machine.” 


"Blindness following the extraction of a tooth has been 
reported. Organic or structural changes in or aliout the eye. 
resulting from the teeth, have been ol«servcd in many varied 
forms; and inflammation of almost every structure of the eye. 
depending upon or at least attributable to dental trouble, has 
been reported." 

The writer notes that when septic conditions about the mouth 
are found in a patient upon whom nn operation upon the eyeball 
is contemplated, it is most important to correct this.condition 
before proceeding to any operation. Blindness has eveu followed 
decay of the teeth extending to the floor of the orbit and involving 
the optic nerve. The reviewer goes on: 

"The remarkable fact upon which the author lays particular 
stress is, that not infrequently the patient is wholly unconscious 
of anything wrong with his teeth, and he will state that tho 
latter are examined regularly by supposedly competent dentists. 
The author has grown to lie suspicious of a mouth showing 
numerous gold crowns and fillings, and he plac-s great weight 
upon an z-ray examination, which he insists upon when he does 
not feel certain of the work previously done, lie has thus suc¬ 
ceeded in several instances in finding abscesses at the roots of 
teeth, or impruiN-rly tilled roots, where nothing wrong was sus¬ 
pected by the patient, with the result of securing relief of the 
ocular symptoms by treatment of the pathologic dental 
condition.” 


WHITE LIES IN MEDICINE—The opinion prevails amoug 
certain persons that it is justifiable for a physician to deceive a 
patient for the patient's own good. Issue is taken with this 
idea by an editorial writer in The Journal of the A mrncan Mail cal 
Association (Chicago. March 15). who admit*, however, that 
there is great need for sympathy and insight to perceive all 
aspects of eases which involve the mind a* well a* the liodv. 
and for a philosophy whereby a physician shnll himself "seo 
life Steadily.” and also "see it whole.” and so assist his patient 
to a like view. He goes on: 

"To dispel false idea* which surround death with horror is 
surely an obvious duty; equally obligatory is it, when discussion 
is not feasible, to fill a patient's thought* with all that can make 
his remaining life |H*areful and happy. The belief is too general 
that psychotherapy consist* in deceiving the patient for his own 
good. This is the method of a charlatan- -but in such a rOlo 
a physician can never be more than an amateur; for the charlatan 
succeeds best when he first deceives himself, and the true physi¬ 
cian, not able for an instant to deceive himself, is but ill adapted 
to an elaborate deceiving of others. The physician who has a 
unifying philosophy of his own is thereby able to dis|*cnsc with 
makeshifts and to sjieak convincingly to his patients, ud mi li¬ 
ttering hope with truth, courage with frankness—and his sin¬ 
cerity will deepen public confidence. This confidence, surely 
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due to science and disinterested motives, is often sacrificed 
unwittingly by the physician himself. He administers a thera- 
peatio lie at the earnest solicitation of the patient's friends. 
Presently one of those friends falls ill, and fhe physician is 
puzzled to know why this new patient fails to respond to his 
words of encouragement and good cheer. The physician whoso 
statements, uniformly squaring with facts, bear witness to his 
skill and to his sincerity, is the only one fitted to command the 
respect of the public and to inspire his patients with confidenco 
in himself, and hence with faith in his words.” 


OIL-BURNING ENGINES IN FAVOR 


A CONTINUAL INCREASE in the number of oil-burning 
I locomotives in the West and Southwest is remarked 
by a writer in Railway and Locomotive Engineering (Chi¬ 
cago, March). This fact, wo are told, is the best proof that 
the use of liquid fuel on the modern locomotive is attended 
with important ad¬ 
vantages. Semo of 

ir. ? ,.l •- •!.» I • 1 

mg qaohtx. a de¬ 
creased «t K«n 
dbng and *1—n<« »l 
the smoke nuisance. 

Burner* have now 

I a W ! I-M M 

t>ccome standardized. 

and thefir<--boxc*aro_ I aMhmsI r, 

built * it h 


A CAST-IRON VOICE 


H OMER'S WISH fora metal vocal apparatus was merely 
premature. In the new Grand Ceqtral terminal. New 
York, there is now just such an outfit, announcing 
trains simultaneously in all parts of the station in tireleas, sten¬ 
torian tones. The origin of tho voice is an ordinary human 
being; but he is not in evidence. What is really heard i* a 
magnified reproduction of what he says. The ilex-ice has been 
in use several years, and the thousands who have heard it may 
wish to know how it works. The electrio announcer is really 
only a telephone with a receiver actuated by an electric cur¬ 
rent of unusually high voltage. This is what givea the power¬ 
ful tone. Says Frank Parker 8*ookhridg»\ in an account of 
the new terminal published in Popular Electricity Magazine 
(Chicago, March): 


greater 
can* to withstand 
the intense heat de¬ 
veloped by tho burn¬ 
ing oil. Fuel-econ¬ 
omy is at least 25 
per cent., with some 
variation duo to lo¬ 
cality: 

"It has been clear¬ 
ly demonstrated that 
oil-burning locomo¬ 
tives an* capable of 
hauling nearer their 
maximum tonniw 
than a coal burner, 
and. particularly in 
passenger service, 
maintain the sched¬ 
ule better. This is 
not only owing to 
the better steaming 
quality of tho loco¬ 
motive* using oil 
fuel, but to the 
altsenco of delays 
caused by the use of 
poor coal, or, rather, 
foul coal with it« accompanying difficulties in flre-grnto and front- 
end cleanings. Experience had also shown that there is much 
to bo gained by the intelligent cooperation of engin««er ami fire¬ 
man working together, as every change of the throttle-valve or 
reverse lever must immediately Is* met with a corresponding 
change in the oil supply and adjustment of the atomizer. 

"The quickness also with which even the hoax-iest engines 
can be made ready for service is also a decided advantage, and 
the decreased cost of handling at terminals, the convenience of 
taking water and oil at the same time, the complete freedom 
from fires as shown in the report* of the claim departments, are 
all matters that speak loudly in favor of the oil burners." 

Disadvantages, however, are not entirely absent. Exiwnsea 
in the mechanical departments have increased. Tho flues wear 
out quicker than in coal-burning locomotix-es, and portions of 
the firo-lwx have also to Ik- renewed at closer intervals. Fire¬ 
boxes are now constructed to meet the requirements of tho situa¬ 
tion. warns being avoided as much as possible, button-headed 
bolts avoided, and radial stays used. But: 

"Altogether the advantages of the use of oil fuel much more 
than overcome the disadvantages. Recant discoveries of coal 
deposits in the districts where oil-burning locomotives are in 
use do not seem to alT.'Ct the gruxving favor of the oil-burning 
locomotive. Even if the coal were of the best, which it is not, 
and even if found more easily and in larger quantities, it is not 
at all likely the other advantages in tho us© of oil fuel xvill bo 
overcome.” 


"Many of those who have followed the direction* of the 
voieo seemingly coming from tho wall are under tho impression 
that the contrivance is a combination of telephone and mega¬ 
phone. It is neither, but something different from anything 
in use for the same purpose anywhere else in the world. The 
marvelous results obtained by tho operation of the announcer 

an* achieved through 

r— — — the now application 

- of an old principle 

in electricity. 

"The announcer 
consists, first, of a 
1 mouthpiece similar 

in appearance to the 
1 ordinary telephone 

■1 transmitter. Hut it 


wnKim Tiir. voick ixrriin. 

The iransmiure Into which the announror 
speaks. 


portant particular 
that it contains no 
induction coil. The 
transmitter also is 
unlike anything else 
of tho kind in the 
fact that it is sur¬ 
rounded by a water- 
jaeket. through 
which a tiny stream 
of cold water flows 
constantly, cooling 
the carbon, which 
would otherwise be¬ 
come packed with 
the heat of the heax-y 
current ... of 110 
x-olts used in opera¬ 
ting the announcer. 
The ordinary tele¬ 
phone requires only 
asmall fraction of this 
amount. . . . But it 
is through tho em¬ 
ployment of tho 
hoa\*y voltage that 
tho remarkable results are obtained. The voltage is so equalized 
and tho circuits so balanced on the Wheatstone principle that 
the sound of the human voice is intensified many times. And 
there is no limit to the number of points to which wires may 
be run for the transmission of sound from the central point." 


Tlir, VOICK TIIK r*N*KNOKK HUM. 
Thlrty-*lx of them* sir bidden In the 
wall*. mo that the wm to come* 

out of the air. 




Til IS CBOKl'S WITH XEXIA AND MRIS. 

KxvrnliiK lh«> lumal order «>r rtwixI opm. I lx- principal* In “Boris Oudoooff" are oMnai ImporUncr than Ux* rhorua Tlx* lia» 

mailo iwc of lluaUan folk-music to maM<- I hr prtanU. who r»mp<«r Ihc rhorua. to a|N*ak In Ihclr genuine vole*. 


OUR FIRST RUSSIAN OPERA 


T ub most ••significant incident* 1 of ih«- 

acunon at the musical theater. think the experts, M not 
Walter Damroach's "Cyrano." but Mouaonpk}''* 
"Boris GudonofT," sung for the first time in New York on 
March 10. Critlo* call it a work of genius; Mr. Oitli-CiMiu 
in on record a* estimating it hi* highest artistic achievement at 
our opera-house; the chorus "did themsclvc* ao proud” that 
Mr. Knhn granted them Mob a bonus above their w.a-k’a aalarv. 
Just how the public will conic to regard this "liarbarir" Rua- 
aian opera after the novelty haa worn off remain* to be seen. 
Mr. Aldrich, of the New York Times, thinks the opera will put 
too great n strain upon the public's power of being interested, 
for no great, tenor or no lending soprano has part or lot in it. 
Moreover, it has no significant "love interest." thus lacking 
".‘Mime of tlic chief reasons for an opera's Ix-ing.” Speaking 
further with no great estimate of the public's artistic percep¬ 
tions, Mr. Aldrich remarks that an opera— 

"that raises the chorus to a principal interest and importance, 
in the opinion of many, will s«s>m to reverse the natural and 
necessary order of things, ami exaggerate absurdly the rtle «>f 
what is expected to !*c an agreeable diversion and interlude in 
an operatic performance, desirable also as a means of allowing 
the principal singers, the tenor and the soprano, in the inter¬ 
vals of their love-making, to get their breath and secure a little 
needed rest in preparation for further efforts." 

But with all these abatements there are qualities that lead 
Mr. Henderson, in The Sun, to enthusiastic admiration. Thus: 

"The Russianism of the work has a theatrical vitality. No 
oiiera ever heard in this city radiates more- brilliant local color. 
No lyric drama possesses in a Larger degree that envdoping 
spell called atmosphere. The hearer is transported to the 
Strange and splendid northern land; he sit' at tin- foot of the 
tower of Ivan the Terrible: he bow - his head as he posses under 


the arch of the Gate of the Redeemer. The presence of the 
spirit of the land in pnlj*ahlc. 

"This is a gn*at achievement. And it is attain’d by simple, 
direct mean*, as gTeat achievement* in art usually are. despite 
the new proclamation* of cubists and futurist*. Tw-o principal 
factor* operate in bringing alwut the result. The first is the 
masterful use of the chorus to publish the feeling* of tin* Rus¬ 
sian people. The choru* bocono** one of the chief actors ill the 
drama. It* various and conflicting mom!*, the moods of a 
n-'lrairnd people naturally ini|N-llid hither and thither by emo¬ 
tion* turbulent and uncontrolh-d and often in Rucruwivc moment* 
diametrically oppos'd, are set forth in music of immense cx- 
prcssional power. 

"This music is combined with an orchestral supixirt of wonder¬ 
ful pictun«qucn«-*s and deJineativo detail. Against tho«e two 
massive parts of the ground plan an- projected the highly 
characteristic utterance* of the solo voices, framid generally 
in a frm-ly construct'd arioso, and sometime* sinking almost to 
a parlando and again rising to r*-al melody. 

"The entire musical scheme is rear’d upon a foundation of 
national themes. The composer has utiliz'd folk-songs and has 
also creat’d melodic ideas of his own in the idiom of the pisiple. 
The characteristic* „f Russian music an- preserved throughout 
the score. By these moans then Moussorgsky has brought the 
atmosphere of Russia to u*. lie has wrapt us in it. saturaUd 
us with it. We may not recognise the Russianism of the work 
if we do not know Russia, but its strongly marked individuality 
we must perceive." 

The critic of The Earning Po*l tells the story of the opera 
briefly: 

"It is based on a play by Pushkin, which depict* scenes— 
chiefly tragic and gruesome—from the life of Pori a (Imionoff, 
the councillor of the half-witted Czar Ft tutor. As Feeder lias no 
offspring, there is only his younger brother, Dimitri, to stand in 
the way of the realization by Dori> of his ambitious plan to have 
himself proclaimed Czar, the con**-qucncc Ix-ing that Dimitri 
is assassinated. 
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Another notable feature of the new 
opera is the first apiMuranoo of Uussiu» 
scenery at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The sets were actually prepared by Rus¬ 
sian artists for the Paris production in 
I90K when t'halinpine made a triumph in 
Boris. Since his day the I*aris Optfra bus 
hesitated to trust the rdlo to a lesser 
hand, and Mr. Gatti-Casazza was able to 
buy the entire production. Of it the critic 
"K. M." says in the Boston Transcript: 


“ Russian scenery is as curiously differ¬ 
ent from German ns from the convention¬ 
alized makeshifts of France, England. and 
America. It makes little or no use of 
the mechanical advances in the building 
and handling of solid masses of structure. 
The settings an- composed of the simplest 
and most conventional elements. They 
arc built up out of fiat ‘drops’ and 1 wings’ 
such ns make the backs and sides of all 
the settings in the oldest and poorest of 
American stock thoutors. These are the 
mechanical, technical materials, which the 
s<*enic artist reanimates and brings into 
glowing life by the brilliance, originality, 
or sturdiness of color anil design. There 


THF. FOREST OF KROMY AT WINTER TWILIGHT. 

The scene destener and I he electrician of thi* production which mates fr.>m I*»ri* mate "a 
prospect of gray misty distance, through the dried and spidery trees of winter." 


“In the first scene, which is laid in front of a convent near 
Moscow, to which Boris has retired, the populace gathers in the 
courtyard and clamors for his proclamation os Czar; but he 
sends word that he declines the throne. The scene changes to a 
cell in the Convent of Miracles. An old monk. Pimtnn, is 
writing b> lamplight the chronicles of the time, ending with the 
horrible murder committed by Boris. 

Then he turns over the task of historian 
of the future to a young monk, Gregory. 
who hears incidentally that he is of the 
same age as the murdered Dimitri ; and 
thereby hangs the tale. The first act, 
after the seene has changed to a square 
between two cathedrals, eloses with a 
grand procession. Boris appears, is ac¬ 
claimed as Czar, and enters the Cathe¬ 
dral of the Assumption. 

"The first curtain of the second act 
opens on an inn on the frontier of Lithu¬ 
ania. It is the hilling place of two vaga¬ 
bonds. With them is the young monk 
Gregory, who has escape! from the cloister 
and spread the report that he is Dimitri, 
having t > scapcd the assassin's hands. lie 
is trying to get across the border to 
Polund. The officer* and soldier* who 
are pursuing him enter the inn and he 
is recognized, hut eludes them by jump¬ 
ing out of the window. When the cur¬ 
tain rises again we Itchold Boris in the 
Kremlin in Moscow enacting a nursery 
scene with his children. For five years 
ho has now been Czar. He has lost all 
capacity for joy. Heaven has sent dire 
ills to punish him for his crime, which is 
ever before him, and with ‘0 God, have 
pity on me!' ho onds his monolog. There 
is a commotion outside; he is informed 
by Prince Shouisky that there is an up¬ 
rising in favor of Dimitri. Ix-ft alone, he 
is tormented by his guilty conscience; 
the spooler of the murdered boy ap|M*ir* 
to him, and he breaks down in an agony of remorse and terror. 

*‘Tho last act is divided into three scenes. The first is a 
moonlit garden. The false Dimitn has escaped to Poland and 
won the love of Marina, daughter of a nobleman who is prepared 
to help him in his attempt to become acclaimed as Czar. In tho 
second the Polish army arrives in the forest of Kromy just in 


time to save Dimitri's former tramp companions from being 
hanged by a mob. The final scene takes us hack to the Kremlin 
Palace. The Duma is in session discussing tho punishment 
to be inflicted on Dimitri when captured. Prince Shouisky 
comes and tells them how, after he had told Boris of the up¬ 
rising. he bad watched him through the keyhole and seen him 


THE mjl’AltK <>K THF. CATIIF.l>llMS. 


a victim of terrible hallueinations. While ho speaks Won's 
enter*, denies he is an assassin, in a state Iwrdering on madness. 
IIis confusion and agony ore- inenased by the narrative of a 
dream by Pimenn relating to the tomb of Dimitri. Boris calls 
for his son. addresses him as his heir, bids him crush his enemies. 
His own life is ebbing away. His last words are: 'I am still 

Czar. ... Oh. I die. ... God forgive 
me!’ and then to the Boyars. 'He is 
your Czar! Oh. mercy, mercy!' ” 


The audience broke lhruu«h Moussnnrsky'a music lo applaud ttoW scene on the openlnx nlulit. 
<'nulli at the fool of a while iWn of » alls » a* a i linxv* Dial made a rich red upmlry of KinmsiU. 
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is nothing of the ‘new stagecraft’ of Germany in this Russian 
art except the fine artistic ability of the men who work at it. 
their imagination and their readiness to experiment. These 
virtues sublimate the old forms. 

“The Russians like to work in the large. Their backgrounds 
may often be full of the detail of tapestries, but they cast the 
outlines in simple and majestic proportions. In 'Boris.’for 
instance, there is the great square between the Cathedrals 
of the Assumption and of the Archangels in Moscow. The whole 
background—and it towers upon you from close at hand is 
the bare white wall und throe minarets of one of the churches. 
. . . There uro other walls as large, as simple, as ban* of niches, 
corners, 01181*4. and small design. Everything goes in huge 
sweeps, great solid spaces that make the Happing canvas seem 
tho masonry of the old medieval city. 

“The abilities of these artists such as Mr. Golovine do not, 
however, run entirely to the massive and obvious. They can 
aehievo the subtle, the tine, the atmospheric, as well. 'Boris’ 
has a scene in the Forest of Kromy at winter twilight. As Mr. 
Oolovine und the electrician have made it. it U a prospect 
of gray, misty distance through the dried and spidery trees of 
winter. The snow drifts down at moments among the slim, 
interlaced branches. Through it we get a glimpse of wide 
country, just beyond. IN-rhai** there might lx- a great icebound 
river hidden there in the quiet.” 


EDUCATIONAL RANK OF THE STATES 

DEBT of gratitude is due from students of any par¬ 
ticular phase of public education to the Sage Foundation 
• for its pamphlet giv iug "A Comparative Study of 1‘ublic 
School Systems in the Forty-Eight States." This debt is 
enthusiastically paid by The Itial (Chicago), which speaks of 
the pamphlet as representing "what must have been an enormous 
amount of laltor," und for the fir*t time presenting “in simple 
form what may Ih- called n bird's-eye view of present conditions 
in nil the CMicntiul phuses of the subject." Many school reports, 
as The Dial |siints out. are inexcusably l-lntc-l in publication, 
and “the method of presenting reports is not standardized." 
It has been, therefore, "extremely difficult to determine the 
relative efficiency of the school systems of the several States in 
some very important matters." The first .-hart in the pamphlet 
now available shows the “children in school and out" in each 
State in 1010. Ranking them in the order of percentage of 
children in school. Vermont heads the list with only 7.3 "not in 
any school," and Louisiana is last with 44.7. first half 
dozen of this list un- Vermont. Maine. Connecticut. Colorado, 
Iowa, and Montana. A comment printed in the margin sug¬ 
gests that "Vermont, Maine, and Connecticut, with more than 
00 per cent, of the children of school age actually in school, un¬ 
making better investments in future citizenship than Alabama. 
Texas, Nevada, und Louisiana, with Ho to 43 per cent, of their 
children of school age not receiving schooling." The Dial pro¬ 
ceeds with some interesting quotations and comment from these 
tables too elaborate to reprint entire here: 

“In tho statistics of school revenue the range is from New 
York, with over fifty millions of annual revenue—almost all of 
it taxes—to Nevada, with about half a million, or approximately 
I per cent, of what the larger State collects. This represents a 
far greater discrepancy than the relative populations would 
warrant, which makes it evident either that New York exceeds 
its duty, or that Nevada falls short of it. It is interesting to 
learn that local taxation supports the public schools, from 97 
per cent, in the case of Massachusetts to only 27 per cent, in 
the ease of Georgia. It is highly desirable that the local com¬ 
munities should learn not to look to the State for aid for their 
schools, and in this matter Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Kansas, which are above the IK) percent, mark, furnish examples 
that tho other States should seek to emulate. Six States get 
from 1 U to 20 per rent, of their school income from |H rmancnt 
lund grunt funds; allowing for this, the honor list of Stale* which 
do not lean heavily upon State taxation should l>e considerably 
increased. But there is not much to In- said for the local govern¬ 
ments of Kentucky. Georgia, and Alabama, which call upon the 


State to collect and distribute more than half of the funds applied 
to the purposes of the schools." 

No more "vitally important figures" in this statistical exhibit 
are given than those showing “the investment in school plant, 
the expenditure per child of school age, the ratio het ween wealth 
and school expenditure and thedaily cost of the child’s schooling." 
We learn that— 

“Massachusetts has put $11.7 for each of her children into 
school buildings and grounds; Mississippi has provided tho 
munificent sum of $4. This is tho best available index for a 
State of the pat! educational interest of its people. The amount 
annually spent for each child is from thirty-two to three dollars— 
in Washington and South Carolina, respectively. A note points 
the moral: ‘In the long run. States, like individuals, purchase 
about what they pay for. not much more and not much less.’ 
For each hundred dollars of wealth in the State, tin- amount paid 
annually for schools is 75 cents in Oklahomu and 19 cents in 
New llam|Mhire. It would aocm to be in order for the White 
Mountain State to quadruple its educational budget without 
delay, unless it is content to be permanently shamed by what was 
only a few years ago the Indian Territory. Nevada, which makes 
a rather poor showing in most re-'pccts. comes magnificently to 
the front in the matter of the daily cost per child in its schools, 
providing no less than 39 rents, us against the seven cents of 
Georgia and the Carolina*. Low cost, of course, means cheap 
teaching, and the wages that we pay our teachers, the country 
throughout, arc nothing less than a national scandal. 

“This latter subject deserves a paragraph of its own. and tho 
statistics of average salary in the forty-eight States show some 
surprizing contra*!«. California and Arizona, with averages of 
1018 and $-SI7. respectively, set the pare for even New York 
and Massachusetts, whose averages are $813 mid S777, respect¬ 
ively. North Cnrolina is disgraced l»y the fact that its teachers 
receive salaries averaging only $200, and this of course menus 
that there are thousands of individuals reeciv iug far less than this 
average. The average for the entire country is only $4N3. which 
is Iran than the average for factory workers and common lalsirers, 
’The fact that teachers’ wages are lower than those paid for 
almost any other sort of service means that as a nation we ur;» 
neither asking for nor getting a high grade of service, und that as 
a nation we place a low valuation on the teacher's work.’ It 
seem* to la- alsiut time for public *|*<aker* to stop Imusting about 
our national devotion to education. Stated ill aggregates of 
millions of dollars, the figures are doubtless impressive; stated 
in any rational wav, with reference to the numlH-rs of teachers 
and taught, or with reference to our resource* in wealth and 
taxation, they constitute a pitiful ex|H>»ure of our. natinnul 
niggardliness." 


MR. ROOSEVELT ON THE CUBISTS-What our senior 
ex-l’residcnt calls "the lunatic fringe among the votaries of any 
forward movement." he found in the rooms of the Cubists and 
Futurists of the International Show, now moved on to Chicugo. 
He modestly calls his views thoM- of a layman, and as such we 
pa** them on from the pages of The Outlook: 

“The Cubists are entitled to the serious attention of all who 
find enjoyment in the colored puzzle pictures of the Sunday 
newspapen. Of course there is no reason for choosing the cube 
os a symbol, except that it is probably less fitted than any other 
mathematical expression for any hut the most formal decorative 
art. There is no reason why people should not call themselves 
Cubists, or Oetagonists. or I'ai-allelopipcdonists. or Knights of 
the Isosceles Triangle, or Brothers of the Cosine, if they so desire; 
as expressing anything serious and permanent, one term is as 
fatuous as another. Take the picture which for some reason is 
called ‘A naked man going down stairs.’ There is in my bath¬ 
room a really good Navajo rug which, on any proper interpreta¬ 
tion of theCubist theory,isa far more satisfactory and decorative 
picture*. Now if. for some inscrutable reason, it suited somebody 
to call this rug a picture- of. say ’A wcll-drewd man going up a 
ladder.' the name would fit the facts just ni>out as well as iti 
the case of the Cubist picture- of the ' Naked man going down 
stairs.’ From the standpoint of terminology, each name would 
have whatever merit inheres in a rather cheap straining after 
effect; and from the stand(>oint of decorative value, of sincerity, 
and of artistic merit, the Navajo rug is infinitely ahead of the 
picture. 

"As for many of the human figures in the pictures of the 
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Futurists, they show that the school would be better entitled to 
the name of the “Past-ists.' I was interested to find that a man 
of scientific attainments who had likewise looked at the pictures 
had been struck, as I was. by their resemblance to the later work 
of the paleolithic artists of the French and Spanish eaves. There 
are interesting samples of the strivings for the representation 
of the human form among artists of many different countries and 
times, all in the same stage of paleolithic culture, to bo found 
in a recent number of the Revue d'Ethnographic. The paleolithic 
artist was able to portray the bison, the mammoth, the reindeer, 
and the horse with spirit and success, while he still stumbled 
painfully in the effort to por¬ 
tray man. This stumbling f 
effort in his 


a silken jacket shot with metal and broidorad with the roses of 
Ispahan. 

“Among so many diverse tendencies the mode at this critical 
moment is in a state of uncertainty. And. behold!—a new 
style appears which undertakes to impose itself upon us and 
make us forget all the others.” 

How, we arc asked, shall the advocates of a style at its dibut 
avoid being severe to those whose principles it combats? While 
we are breathlessly seeking an answer comes the brusque dec¬ 
laration that. "The artists of this reform condemn in tolo 

the Persian, the Turkish, th® 
Japanese, and the Kgyptian 
manner. They an- opposed to 
international couture. They 
pruject the mctablishment in 
all its glory of French taste, 
marked by simplicity, modera- 
tion, and a just harmony.” 

I \i. I • t..» .• !.<.» .• . l — 11.*r ■ l*• r ■ 


represented 
progress, and he was entitled 
to great credit for it. Forty 
thousand years later, when 
entered into artificially and de¬ 
liberately. it represent* only a 
smirking pose of retrogression, 
and is not praiseworthy. So 
with much of tho sculpture." 


ART TO DICTATE 
FASHION 


T HE AMAZING freak- 

ishnews of some of the 
fashions which have of 
recent years emanated from 
Paris, for so many ages the 
a'biler rlegantiarum of the civ¬ 
ilized world, has occasioned a 
tide of revolt, not only in this 
country, where the New York 
Timet ha* just conducted a suc¬ 
cessful prize competition for 
American designers, but also 
in the French capital itself. 

The most interesting result 
of this revolt is the determina¬ 
tion of a group of artists, all 
celcbrutod as painters of wom¬ 
en. to Associate themselves with 
leading modulet and costumiers 
in an endeavor to guide the mode of the day instead of slavishly 
obeying it. The great eouluriert, who, says Michel Psichari. in 
L’Illustration (Paris), "establish, often with the happiest re¬ 
sults. the temporary formula of elegance," have apparently 
grown weary in well-doing. During the lost ten years they have 
exhausted all the suggestions of the Orient in order to render 
woman piquant and striking. This French writiT details some 
of their achievements: 


i he croup of Parts arttaia »bo have taken lo«Wt*nln* 
tuitions. ofT<f-s Hi!• hint from the fleur dr lit. 


toilettet they are ulxiut to 
launch. Until now the former 
have been called on merely to 
reproduce in their portrait* of the great world the ehefe-d'aurre 
of the second. To-day they participate in their creation. 

"This collaboration has already produc'd results which are 
full of promise. The group known as ‘Painters of Women,’ 
presided over by M. A. de la Gandara, and oounting among its 
members such masters of design as Willett®, Anquctin, Grfln, 
Gcrhault, A. Guillaume. MAtovet. Neumont, Prtfjolan, Rou- 
bille. and Abel Truchet. ha* undertaken tho task, each bring¬ 
ing to it his own talent, his conceptions, his ‘manner.’ There 
is no idea of returning to the mode* of a bygone day by laborious 
imitations, nor of adapting to modern taste tho neglected ele¬ 
gance* preserved for us in old print*. 

"The ‘Painters of Women’ propose to b« innovators, whilo 
remaining faithful to the grace and sobriety of costume which 
are peculiarly French. A beginning has been made with model* 
which have been adroitly transformed. A slight retouching 
will often change the aspect of a gown or coat, giving it a se¬ 
ductiveness it lacked. The task is easy and engaging for ob¬ 
servers trained in apprehending tho harmony of line*, and in 
combining and harmonizing shades of color. But they bavo 
not confined themselves to mere retouching. They have en¬ 
deavored to contribute by individual designs to the mode which 
will perhaps be that of to-morrow. An exposition of these will 
bo given next month. Meanwhile, here is ono of the first de¬ 
signs. executed by Willett®, in which wo recognize, in an un¬ 
familiar genre, his lively fancy and rerre.” 

It is a woman drest, os it were, in a great fleur de lit. and with 
a formal garden as background .—Translation made for Tub 
Litlhskt Diqbst. 


"For a long time, and even until the present winter, the 
Parisienne of refinement would have felt herself disgraced not 
to have an essentially Persian silhouette. There has been a 
furor for stuffs of violent color and mysterious and disconcerting 
design; for veatmeuts of strange cut. with line* now wandering, 
as if an awkward cut of the scissors had directed their course, 
and now abruptly broken; and. finally, for barbarous decorations. 

"The peril of the exotic is that it is with difficulty kept within 
bounds, and permits almost any audacity. The impertinence* 
it has occasioned have sometime* passed for things exquisite. 
It soon camo to pa*s that the more eccentric and unheard of a 
toilette was, the better chance it liad to please. 

"But shall this make the judicious grieve? This research 
for tho bizarre in all its manifestations has resulted in a eiiarm- 
ing liberty. At the present moment it is possible to see one 
UtganU affect in her evening dress an Kgyptian style, or some¬ 
thing Vienne*®, perhaps, while another borrows from her tailor 
Borne delightful garb of Muscovy. This one dons a Japanese 
tunic where chrysanthemums flaunt themselves, and that one 






Religion and Social Service 
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THE “MINIMUM WAGE" FROM A NEW ANGLE 


T HE POVERTY of the wage-earning girl is only one 
factor in the vice problem. So points out Tkt tiring 
Church (Milwaukee), which views the question of the 
miminuiu wage for girl* in factory and store from another angle 
than that observed by thelayeditor. “It is just possible that 
tint reputed cun* for the truuble is only superficial." declares 
this writer, who ask* point¬ 
edly whether there is not 
greater need for a mini¬ 
mum wage for men. It 
ought, he thinks, to be dis¬ 
tinctly recognized that the 
condition involving the 
employment of girls out¬ 
side the home is abnormal. 

"Girls have a right to live 
and to be supported at 
home, doing such work as 
nnturully devolve* upon 
home-makers, and recog¬ 
nizing the normal proba¬ 
bility of marriage ahead 
of them." This probably 
Booms too old-fashioned 
a doctrine considering tho 
conditions already existing 
wen' it not that in the 
present discussion "our 
hasty reformers may !>e 
iH'ginning at the wrong 
end." What The Living 
Church sees to be wrong 
is not that the girl is “at 
work for from four to six 
dollars a week; it is that, 
while unskilled, she is at 
work, outside her home, 
at. all." The woman w ho 
finds the home occupation 
too narrow Is not to find 
her freedom curtailed, for 
we read: 

“This doe* not menu 
that a woman should be 
estopped from following 
the honorable profession 
of bachelor maid ami vol¬ 
untarily entering upon a 

life of self-support. That is her right; and asocial system that 
forces her into matrimony is itself a frightful wrong. Itut to 
enter that profession, she is bound to fit herself to become a 
skilled, productive worker in some line of industry. She may 
not demand that society give her a living wage </>.<i woman; she 
cun only demand the right to perform such labor as shall In* 
of sufficient productive value to make self-support possible to 
her. And that means that she must become, to the fullot 
degree of which she is possible, a ski I lid laliorer. She may then 
rightly demand that a living wage l>e the recompense of her 
skilled labor—not because she is a woman, but because she has 
given to society the equivalent of that which she expects in return. 

“Hut the unskilled girl in the factories and the stores is not, 
necessarily, thus productive. If she has Ixs-n driven into industry, 
not lx*cau»c she deems her vocation to be therein, but because 
her father can not support her at home, she is. indeed, the victim 


of our bad economic system, which has so nearly broken down at 
this stage of the world's history. She it is that is in greatest 
danger of falling into prostitution. What shall we do with her?" 

Looking first at the "abnormality" of the eondition that 
legislation is now hurrying to alleviate, the writer observes: 

“The great bulk of unskilled girls in industry cither live at 

home, or have, without 
n*al necessity, left their 
homes. If the former, the 
demand that their un¬ 
skilled lalxir should l« so 
remunerated that their 
father no longer support* 
them even in part, place* 
a premium ujioii a condi¬ 
tion that is liad in itself. 
llissu|s>rfieiaJ to ask, with 
some of our reformers. ‘Is 
not any girl worth the exist 
of her living, to society*' 
She may lie to society; 
but it doe* not follow that 
her employer is hound to 
pay society's bill. That is 
to say, her employer is not 
paying for her girlhood, 
but for her unskilled labor. 
Society's obligation to 
supiiort the girl is one 
that should Is* expnwt 
through the family. Am 
girl she is entitled to pro¬ 
tection ami support in her 
own home; not in the 
factory'. If, through any 
abnormal conditions, so¬ 
cial or individual, this 
fails her. Moiety may, no 
doubt, lie Ixiuml to inter¬ 
vene. but it dm** not fol¬ 
low that the father’s n*- 
s|Min*ihility ii to lx* trans¬ 
ferred to the employer of 
bora* an unskilbxl la I Mirer. 
The cure for the condition 
is not to be found in oom- 
|N*lling tho employer to 

act. in for a /xirrn/M ill (lie 
girl’s support. 

“Thus, tho it is an evil 
that unskilled girls, liv¬ 
ing at home, should lx* 
obliged to go into facto- 
ric* ami receive in wages 
less than it would iiwt 
them to live apart from 
the family, the wrong is 
not with her wage •-•ale; it i« with her father’s. It ought 
to lx* UDiMTemary for her to go into the factory nt nil. Itut 
if she rim*! go. to supplement her father's inadequate wage, it 
doc* not follow that she should Im* compelled to earn her whole 
living, or that her whole living should lx* a charge against her 
employer. Iler father is Ixiuiid to support her; whatever she 
earns, by her unskilbxl lalxir. is that much help to him in the 
fulfilment of his duty to his child. Hut it must not lx* supposed 
that he has shift'd the duty of her support on to her employer; 
and if the employer of the girl is forced by law to pay a fictitious 
price for the girl’s labor, he is, in effect, paying a bonus to tho 
employer of the girl's father. If law is to intervene at all, it 
ought to he to ivmipcl payment of a family's living wage to the 
man who rears the family'. 

"fan that be done by law? The question, other than M an 
academic possibility, is too new for an offhand answer to Ik* 
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given. But if it can not. it docs not follow that we ought to 
seek a solution of the problem by regulation of the girl’s wage. 
To Ho that is to tinker with an efFe-ct without going back to its 
cause. 

"It would seem probable, then, that only confusion would 
result from the enactment of most of the minimum-wage bills 
now pending in the several States.” 

The writer is Optimistic enough to believe that there is a 
possible alleviation to ho applied, in the meantime, to "a con¬ 
dition that is not immediately curable but is part and parcel 
of a fast-dying economic system.” Thus: 

"I. Homelessness, on the part of a girl, is a grave ovO; and 
it is a crime where it is avoidable and the girl is unskilled. 
Very much of it can be prevented by laying strews constantly 
on this fact. Thu former who permits his unskilled daughter 
to go alone to the city is committing a crime against her. She* 
can not earn her full living os an unskilled laborer in any in¬ 
dustry. Ut that ho taken as alstolutely certain. If. in her 
failure and despair, she falls into sin. the blame is not to be 
imputed to our economic system, much leas to her employer, 
but to her parents. Parenthood implies the duty of protection 
to the children until those have homes of their own. The first 
amelioration of the condition, then, is to inaugurate a back-to- 
thc-homc campaign among girls, and to stop the influx of girls 
from homes in the country and in smaller towns to the city. 
Thu girl living at homo and obliged to earn some part of her 
living to supplement her father’s wages is not a serious prob¬ 
lem in society, however unfortunate it is that she should be 
forced to do it; the problem is with the homeless girl in the 
cheap boarding-house of a city or of a mill town. 

"II. Tho second stop is to train girls to b« skilled instead 
of unskilled laborers. To permit a girl to grow up without 
being trained to do something well, such as could, in emergency, 
bo used to provide her own living, is another crime. An oxpert 
young woman in any phase of industry ought also not to bo 
away from home life if that be avoidable; hut if she is. she is 
at least prepared to e#oa|ie from the worst phases of the social 
danger. She will bo competent to earn her own living if she 
be thrust suddenly upou the world. 

"III. Wlmt remains after all tho homelemnews possible has 
boon removed, and after tho largest possible number of girls 
have become skilled in something, is the very considerable num¬ 
ber who have no home* to which they can return, and who have 
not ls<cn trained to do anything well. Send these into factories 
as unskilled laborers, and your product will be despair and pros¬ 
titution. Hut it is wholly unnecessary for them to be in fac¬ 
tories. Tho place for such girls is in domestic service. Hen* 
is an over-active labor market, in which the demand is always 
greater than the supply, in which a home is invariably pro¬ 
vided. and in which tho opportunity is given to advance rapidly, 
and at good wages, from unskilled to skilled lalior. (Iran ted 
that the sociul limitations of domestic service are annoying: 
it does not follow that they an* prohibitive. And those alio 
an* eloquently portraying the dilemma of starvation or prostitu¬ 
tion as confronting the unskilled girl, wholly overlook this thinl 
factor which makes it necessary to seize neither horn of tho 
imaginary dilemma. 

"IV. And what. then, of the factory nnd the department 
store*. after all this mass of cheap, unskilled girl labor has been 
removed? Ah, here is tho real solution of the problem. Big 
business will find a way to adjust itself to a condition in which 
girls an* no longer waiting to be fed into a machine and turned 
out broken in spirits, in health, and in morals. Any business 
that requires the sacrifice of girls may well go to the wall. If 
we can not have shoes without that price, let us all go bare¬ 
foot. But the only way to compel business to find the way is 
to stop the supply of cheap girls. We are quite convinced that 
this enn not be done by virtue of any law compelling an em¬ 
ployer to pay ten dollars for five dollars' worth of labor, provided 
only thul that lalior I** performed by a girl. 

"So if there is to be a minimum-wage law at all. let it bo 
one that applies to men. and that does not assume that the girl 
is the central figure in the problem of bread winning. 

"The demand for legislation to require a minimum tiring 
wage for girls and women has arisen with a sudden insistence that 
seldom has been paralleled in American annals. We can hardly 
wait long enough to get the neoe'ssary measures drawn up and 
hurried through our legislatures. Wo are impatient of dis¬ 
cussion. We an* suspicious of any who do not join vociferously 
in the popular demand. And yet it is just possible that the 


reputed cure for the trouble is only superficial. Perhaps we 
might better make haste slowly." 


CATHOLIC CHURCH STATISTICS 

T HE ANNUAL STATISTICS of the Catholic Church 
from Catholic sources an- now available from the annual 
"Official Directory." Thai volume is so far udvanccd 
toward publication that Catholic journals an* able to present 
from it figures of general interest and importance. There an*, 
according to there authorities, 15,154,158 Catholics in the 
United States alone, while in the outside possessions there ure 
7.131,9X9 in the Philippine**. a million or more in Porto Rico, 
11,510 in Alaska, 42,108 in fhe Hawaiian Islands, and 900 in 
the Canal Zone. In all. "it will Ik* found that there are 23,329,- 
017 Catholics under the Stars and Stripe*." The issue of the 
Directory for 1913 informs us that a new church is built every 
day in the year. We read from the abut road in The Inter-Moun- 
lain Caihohr (Salt Lake City): 

"There were 373 new churrhc* established aiming 1912, some 
of them, of course, being only iniiuricin churches. To bo exact, 
there an* 244 new churches with nwidont pastors and 120 now 
mission churches, that is. served by a neighlioring pastor. All 
told, there are* 14,312 churches in the United State*. 9.501 having 
resident pastors. 

"According to tho publication there an* 17.945 (Catholic 
cla*rgyma*n in the diocc*i« of the Unitad States, 13.273 boing 
secular clergy and 4,072 U*ing niemlieni of religious order*. In 
additiou to the 17.945 priests. tha*re are alsa> hunalnd* of fathers 
in distant lands; in fact. tha*re is hardly a civilized or uncivilized 
land where Unit.d States a*la*rgy are not to bo found. Only a 
few days ago a Unitad Stata* priest sailad from New York for 
the Inland of Timor, an island away out in tho Indian Ocean, 
inhahiud by sa nii-lwirhuroun Malays and Papuans. 

"In aaldition to the 17.945 clergymen engaged in the United 
State*. tha*n* are8.169 men and youths studying in 85aominariM, 
located in various parts of the country. 

"Tha*n* are also 231) colleges anal acnde*miaw fair boy* anal 0S4 
academia* for girls, when* tha* higha*r education of our Cathailic 
youth is given serious attention. The nutnt>a*r a»f academies fair 
girl# is, a*f course, larger than the rolhga* fair men anal lioys, hut 
the number of men and boy stuah-nts is much lorga*r than girl 
students. 

"One of the fratun* of tho Directory which will give food 
for thought is the table giving tha* statistic-* of tho puroohial 
schools. According to the figures whieh have been supplied 
by the Diocesan Chancery officials there an* 5.25(1 parishes 
which have parochial school* connected with the churehaw. 
In thawa* 5.25(1 schools. 1.360,781 boy# anal girls on* manuring 
their elementary* ealuention. Furthermaire, it must be iKiruai in 
mind that in many rural districts, where |iarochial schools can 
not lie organized, due provision is made for the religious instruc¬ 
tion of youth. With this in miud. the fact that 1,3(10.701 children 
are attenaling the parochial schawls will stand out more sharply. 

"It must also Ik* rememl»erad that there are 47,415 airphan* 
in our orphanages, and. Raiding together the number of pupils 
in panK*hial schools, in airphanagrw. detention schawls, institutes, 
acaaleraiaw. high srhools. and colleges, it will Ik* faiunal that then* 
are 1.593.31G young people unda*r Catholic* care* in the Unitad 
States." 

A table has been prepared showing tho distribution of the 
Catholic population in twenty-five Stataw having the largest 
numls r of Catholics. Thus: 

"During the year 1912 Michigan ha« forged ahead of Wis¬ 
consin and Kansas has advanced ove*r New Hampshire*. Maine, 
and Nebraska. The table follows: 

"New York. 2,790.629; Pennsylvania, 1.633.353; Illinois. 

1,460.987; Massachusetts, 1.3X3.4.35; Ohio. 743,065; Louisiana. 
584.000; Michigan, 568,505; Wisconsin. 558.476; New Jersey, 
506.000; Missouri. 470.000; Minnesota. 454,797; Connecticut, 
423.000; California. 403,500; Texas. 306.400; Iowa, 266.735; 
Maryland. *260.000; Rhode Island, 260.000; Indiana. 232,764; 
Kentucky, 163.228; New Mexico. 140.573; Kansas. 131,000; 
Maine. 123,000; Nebraska. 118,270; Colorado, 105,000.” 
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AN OPPONENT OF CHURCH UNION 

S ELDOM in hia long ministerial career, says The Con - 
grrgalionaliHl, has Dr. George A. Gordon, of 'he Old 
South Church, Boston, "spoken more boldly or frankly" 
than he did when delivering the last of the six Brookline ad¬ 
dresses on Church unity. Dr. Gordon spoke as a Congre- 
gationalist, but made it very clear that he was voicing his own 
views. A united Protestantism, he declared, was possible, 
but not likely to cotue. Not likely, as The Congee nationalist 
sums up this part of his discourse, "as long as the Episcopal 
Church claims to bo the church, and by its failure to receive and 
give letters of dismission to other Christian bodies is constantly 
discrediting the validity of our Christian experience." Dr. 
Gordon followed this with the question: "Is such a union 
on the whole desirable?" And the answer he gave was an 
emphatic, " I think not." Since the pastor of the historic 
Boston Church here seems to put himself on record against 
what so many Protestants are now striving for, it is well to note 
his reasons. He says: 

"Th© legitimate difference* of human beings ore many and 
the denominational difference* match the constitutional dif¬ 
ferences, and if we did not have the ecclesiastical promoter who 
overdo** deiiominntionali.sm I think wo should sec at once that 
the Christian ohureh is not poorer but richer and more powerful, 
Ix'cau-u of these different denominations. Efficiency and latent 
power art* developed in different ways among different set* of 
human l>eings. Put a Congregational minister to lead a Method¬ 
ist brigade or a Baptist to lie the commander of a !*re*byterian 
battalion auil you will discover at once what I mean. There 
is a vust variety in this humanity of ours, and these denomina¬ 
tions havo naturally arisen to give effective expression to the 
divinely implanted variety in our humanity. 

"Wiser administration of the denominations, a more states¬ 
manlike ecclesiastic ism will do away with many of the evils 
that now embarrass us us distinct denominations. Much of 
our waste would Ih» nt once eliminated if wo had wise ami noble 
men oh leadcm'with a vision beyond organize! Christianity in 
the interest of which organized Christianity is moving; men of 
this type would deliver us from most of the evils that an* driving 
serious men nnd women to think of the impracticable -a united 
Protestant Christianity." 

Then, loo. asserts Dr. Gordon, "freedom is a possession al¬ 
ways in peril." And he continues: 

"The church was united once, the holy Catholio Church 
throughout the world, and what was it? An ineffable tyrant, 
denying fn*odom over its whole bn>ad domain and crushing the 
intellect and the spirit into a dead uniformity. . . . Your one 
holy Catholic Protestant American Church would give mo 
much uneasiness if it should come into existence to-morrow." 

! The conclusion, then, is that: 

"There is something immeasurably better than a uniform 
ecclesinaticism. The vision of all men the children of God, all 
human Ixiing* the possible disciples of the Lord, the vision out 
uiid beyond all organized Christianity of a redeemed humanity; 
and the sense of all the agencies of the intellect that are sincere 
and fine, all the forces of society that are wholesome and true, 
as the instruments of the Holy Spirit in the realization of that 
divine dream of a raco renewed in God through Christ. 

"One Commander, the Lord Jesus Christ; all the secU and 
denominations and communions, different regiments in his 
grand army; that is my idea of church unity. He alone can 
command and bind his followers into the unity of the Spirit; 
he alone can keep them distinct, manly, brave, free. Let us 
make over the problem of a split and vexed Protestant world 
to the great Captain of our salvation; let us fight each in our own 
regiment under his guidanoe, with good will and good wishes to 
all the others. 

"There is too, incidentally, the subject of the crank; the 
peculiarity of the crank is this, that the man who is a crank 
in your communion, when hegetsintoanotheroftenbecomessanc. 
You bottle up in your communion an inevitable Methodist, an 
inevitable Baptist, an inevitable Episcopalian, and see what a 


time you will have! The denominations are the clearing-houses 
for the cranks. I have seen many of them in my time, and 1 
have thanked God when they fouud another church home. I 
often pity a small community with one church, where ore in¬ 
cluded all the sane people nnd all the insane. Such a state 'b 
tragic.” 


CHURCH ADVERTISING IN PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA 

PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION in Philadelphia of the 
way churches may come together arouses the admira¬ 
tion of The Unitersaliil Leader (Boston). In the first 
place, we are told, the churcht** ore associated in an organization 
with a business man at the head, and they "have been making 
an impression on the city" in ways liko these: 

"There appeared in at host one of the leading dailies of the 
city a half-page display advertisement with the heading, roooh- 
ing clear across the page, ’Why Not Go to Church?’ Then 
through this great are* of white paper, for which the united 
churches have paid a very large sum. appear a few nententiouH 
sentences which even the busiest can read at u glance, fixing the 
place of the church among the most vital of institutions, ami 
then this: ‘Every non-attendaut upon religious services virtually 
votes for the elimination of the institution from society. If a 
person believes that the world needs the church, he has but one 
char, unmistakable, and unanswerable way of stating hiH posi¬ 
tion. That is by regular church attendance. The man who 
goes to church stands for an indispensable institution, even its 
a good citizen stand* for the state by voting. Absenteeism from 
the ballot-box and absenteeism from the church are kindred 
failure* in duty to society. Thoughtful persons stand for tho 
Church because tho Church stands for the Ixwt things. Tho 
churchgoer lima up with the forc*w which make up for rightcous- 
And more of tike im|*ort. Below, occupying tho bolnnoo 
of the page, ore the announcements of the different church** and 
their m-rvio*. And a significant line right in the middle: ’In 
cose of illness, death, or other trouble, any of the city ministers 
will be glad to help.’ This looks good, but one tiling strikes us os 
of especial significance, and that is. all of the I*rutostautchureho* 
of the great city are going to unite in this large way in making 
a statement to the people of the city, of the things they hold in 
common, and thus controvert the foolish and untrue charge that 
the Christian churches are divided. The fact stands out with 
startling distinctness that mure and more are the forces of Chria- 
tianity being united, each in its own way and through its own 
method, for the common purpose, which is to bring in tho King¬ 
dom of Hoavon noxc." 


OFFENDING POETS—Very much of the whole body of liter¬ 
ature that used to be known as "Gospel Hymns ”, that eamo 
in with the "Moody meetings" seems discriminated agonist 
in an editorial in the Westrrn Methodist (Little Rook), telling 
writer* of religious verso why some of their productions nad 
been excluded from its columns. The reason may have a 
wider interest than just for the particular offenders: 

"The rvason for returning them was tho frequency of such 
expressions as ‘dear Father,’ ’Father, diar.’ ‘dear Savior,’ 
'dear Jesus.’ We suggested that such endearing terms in con¬ 
nection with the divine name are not in good taste; they smack 
of a degree of familiarity with the divine being that does not 
comport with a due sense of his majesty. We know of no such 
form of address in the mouth of any inspired writer. Not even 
Jesus ever used such a form. 11 would have hail a strange sound 
coming from his lips. ’Take off thy shoes from thy feet,’ said 
the Holy One to Moses at the burning bush. ‘Holy Father’ 
is a form of address from the lips of the Slaster. 

"We know of no poet of the first order who ever used such 
a form as tho one we are criticizing. Some of the rag-time 
hymns of our day have this form. Indeed they trip lightly 
and almost flippantly over such phrases as "the blood.’ ‘the 
cross,’ wholly unlike the hymn of the great Watts, ’When I 
survey the wondrous cross/ Mr. Wesley, in particular, had a 
great aversion to such easy and almost irreverent l.»cutions. 
They tend to cheapen the things divine." 
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MADAME JUDITH'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY * 

Reviewed for Tub Lituart Digkmt by 
Jeannette L. Gildf.k 


M adame judith, of the Comsdie 

Frun$aise. was a contemporary o£the 
great Rachel, and yet she died only a few 
months ago. To be sure, Madame Judith 
was eighty-five years of age when she passed 
from Paris to the world beyond, but if we 
may judge by her memory, she was as keen 
of mind as tho she was still living in the 
midst of those things that make Paris 
uniquo among tho cities of the world. 

It is said of Mmc. Sara Bernhardt that 
when she married DamaU she told him 
"everything.” “ Qurl couragrf" remarked 
one friend. "Qutl mtmoirt!" added an¬ 
other. And one may exclaim "Qi tel 
memoiret" after reading Madame Judith's 
Autobiography. If all the anecdotes she 
tells, all the conversations she repeat* in 
such detail are just as she heard them, she 
either hud the memory of a Macaulay or 
she took notes at the time. 

My private opinion is that Madame 
Judith did remember a great deal, but tliat 
she assist'd her memory by nailing the 
gossip of her day. However she did it. sho 
has made a most lively and entertaining 
book, and there is scarcely a scandal of her 
time that she doe* not relate and with a 
personal touch that adds greatly to it* 
piquanny. 

Madame Judith numbered among her 
friends Victor Hugo, Dumas, fatlicr and 
son, Alfred de Musset. George Sand. The- 
ophile Gautier, loui* Napoleon, Forward, 
poet and playwright, in short, all the dis¬ 
tinguished men and women of her time and 
country. She was the original of Hugo's 
"Marion Delorme." and tells us of the 
thrilling experiences that marked the first 
performance of that play. 

Like Haehel. Madame Judith was a 
Jewess, and yet she tells us with a twinkle 
in her pen that the painter. lunthoine. 
asked her to sit to him for a portrait of the 
Madonna that ho had been commissioned 
to point for the Mount Carmel Monastery 
in Palestine, and there it hangs to-day. 

Huchcl nnd Judith wore not only con- 
tom poraries on the stage, but they were 
children together, and it was M. Felix. 
Rachel's father, who taught her to act. She 
tells this anecdote to illustrate the dif¬ 
ference in her character and that of Rachel: 

"One day, when I was mvsclf discussing 
terms with an impresario, who wished to se¬ 
cure my services, but thought I asked too 
much, no said to me: 'An. you are like 
Rachel, it is easy to see that you are both 
Jewesses.' 

'"1 beg your pardon,’ was my retort. 
'There is a great difference between us. 
Rachel is a Jew, and I am only a Jewess.' ” 

While there was a certain amount of 
jealousy botweon the two actresses. Judith 
sincerely admired Rachel's genius, while 
the latter was kindly disposed toward her 
childhood's companion. Rachel’s last ap- 

* Mj Autobiography. By Madame Judith, of 
the ComMIe Prancstse. Edited by Paul O. SeJl. 
New York: G. P. Putnam s Sons. *3.50. 


pearance in Paris was at a benefit for 
Judith. This was just before her depar¬ 
ture for America. In Philadelphia she 
caught cold behind the scene* of the theater 
and came home to die. She waa only 
thirty-eight, and would probably have 
achieved greater distinction had she lived 
a few' years longer; but. after all. is it not 
better to die young in the height of one's 
glory*, than to lag superfluous on the stage? 
Shakespeare says so, and be was a very* wise 
man. particularly in matters concerning 
hi* profession. 

It must be said of Madame Judith’s recol¬ 
lections that they are principally of the gay 
life of Paris, of men and their mistresses, 
and the intrigues not only of Bohemia, but 
of those who lived in the shadow, or sun¬ 
shine, of the throne. Of Rachel she says: 

"She was dignified without being stiff; 
majestic without being pomitous. Sho 
spoke earnestly and passionately, but sho 



■**RT STDXOB H»RRI~>N. 


Author of ” Queed." one of the notable rkcmm 
c* 1911. Mr. Harrtmo publishes thh «twaon ■ new 
novel rntltkd “ V. V.’s Kyes.** The Ibctne of 
•• V. Y.’s Eyes." is described u •• the evolution of 
a girl's Ideal/' “ Qured “ was two Hally a book 
about a man. 

never declaimed. Her features exprest 
tragedv without effort, and when in repose 
were areatny and melancholy, becoming 
terrible when she was agitated by grief, 
anger, or jealous rage. Her voice, which 
was dear and powerful, never assumed any 
peculiar intonation, but changed constantly 
according to the feelings interpreted, be¬ 


coming now caressing, now languorous, vi¬ 
brating. passionate, imperious, harsh, or 
sibilant, according to circumstances. 

“ I have often been present at her toilette 
in her dressing-room at tho theater, and I 
can tell you it was got through quickly 
enough. Altho she was thin she was 
»o well proportioned that the antique cos¬ 
tume seemed to have been invented for her. 
She never took the trouble to put n stitch or 
a pin anywhere, so as to make the folds full 
in a picturesque way. She just put her 
peplum on as it was, and it draped itself 
naturally, lending itself affectively to her 
movement*, the pleats seeming to arrange 
themselves about her limb* ns tho they 
felt that sho lent her beauty to them." 

Judith describe* an exciting scene be¬ 
tween Rachel and her sister, Sarah Felix: 


"The famous acinus was just making 
herself up to appear as Phtrtira. She wns 
accentuating the shadows lieneath her eye* 
to convey the impression of the exhaustion 
consequent on an ardent hut unsatisfied 
longing. 

"When Sarah broke in on her it was with 
the words: ‘Rachel, you are a nuisance, n 
regular brute!' 

'•’Well, Sarah, what's the matter? ’ whs 
Rachel's calm and dignified reply, as sho 
went on dabbing her eyelids. 

"’The matter!' cried Sarah, 'why you 
have taken away my lover.” 

■'•Which?' 

‘"Oh! oh! oh!' shrieked Sarah, looking 
as if sho would like lo scratch her sister's 
face, tho she wns restrained by the Olym¬ 
pian composure of the queen of tragedy. 

"'Which?' repent**! Rachel, in a pro¬ 
voking manner. 


Of Victor Hugo she writes: 

"One day when Alexander Dumas wns 
calling on me he said to me: ‘Blanchette, 
oome and dine with me to-night, Victor 
Hugo will be there.’ 

"Blanchette was a nicknnmo given to me 
because of my fair complexion. I accepted 
the invitation. 1 knew Victor lingo 
slightly, but had rarely met him. On this 
particular evening he was more interesting 
than usual. Generally he was very taci¬ 
turn, and I generally found him an tiresome 
as any 6urgrare, which is saying no little. 

"On this occasion he was in very good 
spirits, and 1 remember a good deal of the 
conversation that took place. 

"Talking of. poetry, somebody quoted 
Alfred de Musset, and Victor Hugo was 
led to express his opinion on his illustrious 
fellow author. 

"'Yes.' he said, 'he has immense talent. 
He boast* that there are some who con¬ 
sider him as good a poet as I am! ’ 

"Dumas jogged my elbow, and it was all 
I could do to help laughing. 

"At the end of the meal Hugo treated ns 
to a very strange exhibition. He put a 
whole orange, rind nnd all, into his mouth, 
and then managed to thrust as many 
pieces of sugar as possible into his cheeks. 
This achieved, he began to scrunch it nil 
up with his lips tightly closed. In the 
midst of this operation he swallowed down 
two liqueur-glasses of Kirsch and a few min¬ 
utes later opened his mouth wide. 11 was 
empty! No one made any attempt to 
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HEAVY CAR TYPE 

FISK 


The Great Ser 
vice of Fisk Tires 
is Due to the 
Exclusive Heavy 
Car Type Fisk 
Construction 

From every corner of the 
globe where Heavy Car 
Type Fisk Tires are used 
come reports of Great¬ 
est Service. These re¬ 
ports prove: 

First, that Fisk design is 
right; second, that the 
proper materials are 
used; third, that these 
materials are blended in 
the proper proportions 
to make a " balanced " 
whole, a tire each part 
of which is attuned to the 
other so as to work in 
perfect harmony for a 
common end—that end 
being SERVICE. 

The exclusive HEAVY 
CAR TYPE Fisk Con¬ 
struction is responsible 
for this tire perfection. 
As the name implies, it 
is a construction pro¬ 
viding surplus strength 
for the severest strains 
of heaviest cars. With 
these strains properly 
taken care of there can 
be no question Of Great¬ 
est Service on lighter 
vehicles. 

W,Ut to D.ear/mi -1 D Ur 
Lain! Filk DookUt 

The Fisk Rubber Company 

F«,l.r, • Him Offic. 

FUk. a.- 

DISTHIBUTOM 

THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 
OF N. Y. 

BK.lNCUtS IN 41 CITICS 

Flpk l*i«'iniBtlc Tiro* 
wHr« SIM 
•is al lUe r#r«niiiit#iilr«l 


•ult •lurhft! U* • nin •***" 

one cr hub t! the •wumpBOjlof imp* 

Ituo •tamiM. Vt hen MM wit* aoy tyV 


—j stamp*, when nil 
•titutf !'»r Sh. sr «ltvbnl 10 Uf ■Ihst 
rtm* than tho«* apfclhel wuc K« 

M willil»wn. 


:: a 

-J 1 


imitate him. possibly bemuse no one obe 
bad teeth good enough for such a feat. 

Judith played in a little piece by Alfred 
do .Muwt. and the port came to her apart¬ 
ment to read the lines to her. He was then 
a comparatively young man. but did not 
look it. 

" I was very proud to receive him. It 
was the first time 1 was brought into per¬ 
sonal relations with him. and came face to 
foee with him. Shall I confess it? The 
impression he made on me was a very am¬ 
biguous one. for good and l«ad were 
strangely blended, or rather conflicted, in 
bis nature. He was but thirty-seven years 
old then, but he looked nearly sixtv, w 
flabby were his feature* ami so dull hi* 
eyes, so muddy was his complexion, mi 
Mix' his expression, and so languid his 
walk. •••••• 

"Looking at this nightmare of a De 
Musset | also realized the terrible ven- 



k-M l-autiful tlian ever. To 


MADAM It Jr Dim. 

genner with which Nature |iur*ue- those 
who abuse the joys she gives. The man, 
who fur all time will lie looked upoo a* the 
typo of sensual voluptuousness and of 
frenzied passion, was then* before my rvis, 
with trembling hamln, slobbering mouth, 
teeth chattering with intermittent fever, 
his whole body distorted and lient. ami 
every now ami then shaken w ith com til* 
sive tremor*. Hi«loius fantom of Ihe tri¬ 
umphant \ let nr of days gone by. I assure 
you I am not exaggerating in the least 


Before bqpm 
askid me to give bin 


o nad. De Mu**et 
.no thing to dnnk. 


she 

quote Judith: 

"As for me. I fail to understand the paa- 
-mn Alfred de Musset protest for her. Aa 
I have already remarked, she was very ugly. 
It is true that she was forty-three yearn old 
when I saw her for the first time, but I 
found it difficult to believe that such a greet, 
stout creature could ever have been pretty. 
Her chin was link'd to her neck by three 
roll* of fat from w hieh grew mttrnJ linin', 
her cheeks were flabby and drooping. I 
must admit, however, tlial she had fine 
block ryes, tho their beauty dul not nrako 
up fur her common appearance as a whole. 
8ne liad very slovenly habits. Her liuir, 
which retained it* brown color, was aa 
greasy as that of a wandering gipsy. She 
(Inst very badly, her Indices being shabby 
and her cloak* threadbare. It must be uu- 
mitud, however, that her personal wxiu- 
umy was very much to her endit, for sho 
denied h e rs el f for the sake of her children 
or for the poor, whom* want* she liU rnlly 
suppliisl. Hut whatever may have been 
her mental qualities, .lie certainly had no 
feminine mo* in her external appearance. 
She was. in fai’l, like whut is v ulgnrly call'd 
«• ‘toby jug.' And to these di-adt untngc* 
were alilol a masculine voioe, a martial 
gait, and bold, blunt manners. Nature 
ccrtainlv made a mistake in her ease, for 
she ought to have Ih» u a man. 

"(Sconce Sand certainly had genius, but 
one must Ik* allow'd, to remark that her 
dramatic work was by no moans up to tho 
level of her fiction. 

"She presided at our rehearsals in tho 
greenroom now sitting astride on a chair, 
now with her l«g- resting on a second chair 
pla<t<l opposite in her. She m*d to talk 
and laugli n g<"-l deal with the friends she 
had brought with her as critic*. 

"'Ilavo you got n match?' she would 
a*k every now and then, to relight her pipe 
-a clav om- with a I tow I ns Mack ns n |*or- 
|hii««, from which she emitted grout cloud* 
of smoke. 

"'ll. re.' 
rhantment, 

Here is Judith’s description of Alexandre 
Dumas, the elder, and it is not a very 
pretty one: 

"This giant of a mulatto, with his big 
black, mocking eyes, hi- wide nostril*, thick 
lips, heav y chin, nis crisply curling hair, and 
hi* fore! 
that of . 
fighting * 
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strange bumps, like 
child who is always 
nradca, was truly a 
age. a type reflecting 
romanticists. There 
something wanting to 
idson of a ingress lind 
mg along the Parisian 
ign had not In* ii heard 
•> caff's, or if he had not 
his part with naive self- 
rial ci*reinonie* and at the 
walking about 
nt.r with 


Would you like me to get you sum 
■urn?’ 

•" Mademoiselle.’ he replied with som 
m pat ience. * I beg you to excuse my weal 
u-<4. but it is so well known that it is uh 
res for me to try to eonc-al it. It 
ibsintlio that I crave for/ an.l he added. 
I simply must ha vs- it. 1 depend on it to 
five rbarn«^ to m\ id'-a*/ 

it fur a bottle of absinthe for 


So I 
IV« 
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Seven Years 

to Make These Foods 


Prof. A. P. Anderson spent seven years to solve this problem of 
Puffed Wheat and Rice. 

Every food grunuk- in wheat anil rice ham a little- renter of moisture. The 
problem was to turn that moioturr to steam, then explode the steam. 

That meant to create inside of each granule a pressure of 175 pounds. 
And every kernel contains not k-ss than 12$,000,000 granules. 

All these millions of granules were to be blasted to pieces with¬ 
out blasting the kernel too. 

We seal the grains up in mammoth guns and revolve those guns for one 
full hour in 550 degrees of heat. 

When these grains explode the coats expand. The grains come out eight 
times their normal size. Hut thear crisp grains, though puffed like bubbles, 
remain shaped as they grew. 

The result of this process is the best-cooked food that science 
ever knew. 

Other methods break some of the granules. That’s the whole object of 
cooking. But this process alone blastscvery food granule into digestible atoms. 

So these fascinating foods arc also scientific. Whole grains are made 
wholly digestible. 

Thcw foods that millions love lies! are among the l«est foods for them. 
Every physician knows that. 


Puffed Wheat, 1 Oc 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Seven Ways to Serve 

Serve in the morning with sugar and cream. Or mix with any fruit. 
Noon or night-time. *cht like crackers in a bowl of milk. 

Use as erupt in soup. 

Scatter them over a di>h of ice cream, to give a nut-like blend. 

Let boys take a pocketful to cat like peanuts when at play. 

I^t the girU make Puffed Rice candy. There's a recipe on the package. 
Wherever nut meats taste good, so does Puffed Wheat or Rut. For the 
grains have an almond flaw, much like toasted nuts. 

They are porous, crisp, thin-walled and airy. You are losing .1 treat if 
you lack them. Tell your grocer — now, U-fore you forget it — to send you a 


The Quaker O&ts G>mpany 

Sole Makers —Chicago 


was very bind, and to whom, on the eve of 
her marriage, she gave a large dowry as a 
token of her affection. The former lady's- 
maid became the wife of a noted Austrian 
dentist, and not long afterward she was 
taken dangerously ill. On her death-bed 
she sent to ask the Grand Duchess Ste- 
phania to eome and see her, as she had 
something very important to oonrtde to her. 

“When her former mistress stood be¬ 
side her bod the dying woman said to her: 

“’You will no doubt lie interested in 
learning the truth about the death of the 
Duke of Keiohstadt, as he belonged to your 
family, and you will probably feel very 
differently with regard to certain persons j 
when I have told you what I know. 

'•'It was my husband who killed the 
sun of the Empress Maria Louisa. Ho was 
dentist to the young Duke, and one day 
Prince Mettemich sent for him and saw 
him without witnesses. He a*ki*l him if 
he oould put the son of Napoleon slowly to 
death in the course of a year or h-is. by in¬ 
jecting poison in small doses into his gums. 
Death would thus appear to be the result 
of decline. The Prince promised to enrich 
him if he consented. 

'"My husband agrwd to the horrible, 
bargain, and carried out his part of it. This 
is tlie confession I wished to muko to you. 

I know I am dying, and longed to relieve 
my conscience of a **<oret which has filled 
me with greatest horror.' 

"The Grand Duchess Stephania is a 
very truthful woman, and I cannot doubt 
what she told me." 

I have not begun to exhaust the anec¬ 
dote of this highly spiced book. It has 
one on overy page. 


PAKNOL'S NEW BOOK 

Fsrnol. Jeffery. The tinsleur Utn 

Illustrated by ll-rman Pfetfer. Pp. #25. 

Little. Ilrown sn<l Co. *1.40 nst. 

When, two years ago, "The Brood 
Highway" appeared, critics declared it to 
lie the work of a master with promise of 
grent future achievement. The present 
l>ook fulfils thut promise. It ponses**-* 
the same charming characteristics as the 
former book, but add* to them greater 
facility in handling mntcrial, stronger 
plot, and moro engrossing action. There 
is something refreshing and big about it 
that is indescribable, but it is fascinatingly 
••different." The author has the power 
to mnko ulwoluto impossibilities seem the 
most natural events. 

The hero is the son of John Party, ex- 
chninpion pugilist of England, who with a 
brother pugilist. Natty Bell, keeps a tavern 
and where they have taught the young 
Barnabas to box. ride, and be a "man.” 
But Barnabas has l*«en educated accord¬ 
ing to his mother's desire, and, when a 
fortune is left him. he goes to London to I 
"become a gentleman." There is dif- 1 
ference of opinion at the start as to the I 
durability of such a step. Father John 
flnnlly tells his son that before he enters 
upon his crazy scheme he must knock 
his father down. Now Bnrnalio* has been 
well taught, is young anil determined, 
ami accepts the challenge, lie proceeds to 
knock John "off his pins," hut "as gently 
as possible.” Starting out with Natty 
Bell's watch and bl#«ssing. he then heads 
for Isfiulon, resolute and hopeful. Ex¬ 
periences begin at on<*c. He knocks 
down a villain, roscum and loves a maiden 
fair, and goes on hi* way with adventures 
crowding him close at every turn. 

The underlying current is always toward 
that which is good even if it is the hard 
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way, but the situations are dramatic, thril¬ 
ling, and intensely exciting. With his 
great wealth and big heart. Barnabas 
pursue* his purpose-. Ho ohooaoe at¬ 
tendants from among the "under dogs," 
who sene him with a devotion that is well- 
nigh blind idolatry. The title of the book 
attracts especial attention to two defini¬ 
tions of "gentleman" that the book con¬ 
tains: Ono is given by a gay young 
captain: "A gentleman is a fellow who 
go** to a university, but doesn’t have to 
learn anything; who goexoukinto the world, 
but doesn’t have to work at anything; 
and who has never l*een blackballed at 
any of the clubs." The other is giventby a 
wandering preacher: "A gentleman, young 
*ir. is (I take it) one born with the Godlike 
capacity to think and feel for others, ir¬ 
respective of their rank or condition. . . . 
One who possesses an ideal so lofty, a mind 
*o delicate, that it lifts him altove all t hings 
ignoble and base, yet strengthens his 
innds to raise those who an- fallen no 
matter how low.” 

On every page we find lofty ideals, racy 
philosophical conversations, and a final 
choice of the better part. The men are* 
real, the women pure, anil the villains am 
of the dis-jH-st dye, but the story iiiovca 
on stcdfaxtly to the final happiness of 
liarnala-* and Clconc. Judged by the 
number of pages, the hook is long, blit 
it seems short to the reader, it is so con¬ 
vincing and satisfactory. 


&>e Shoe fonffoCij 


S^ ^ERE are iust as man 
lengths and widths in 
Overs as there are 
sizes of feet! This gives ch 

Walk-Overs do not sacrifice 
style, nor style for 
considered— 

Walk-Over shoe 


ease. Dotn are 
both are united in every 
This gives comfort 

The result is a fit for every foot and a style (or 
every taste; made possible by a closer study of 
foot needs—more care, more conscience f 

See this “Reatoe” model at your local Walk- 
Over store. Snug-fitting ankle. Low Keels, 
wide thank, a very easy walking shoe. 

W'u/A. Owr ifor##, or n#«nri««. a #c«r>«r A«re Ff*m 

$3 S0to$7.00 StamJard prtc*» $4. SO ani$3 OO 

GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 

. Mamlxtumi ol Walk-Overt lor Mre ml Worn** 

' L CAMPtlXO iBmhlaa ,lb> 

V/l n.iMH-r«a<w« M» i»iw wr. dH 


OTHER NOVELS OF THE SEASON 

Toi. John, Jr. The Heart of the Hill.. I*p. 
Sit#. Now York. Charles Scribner’. Hons. *1.35. 

Since the days when "Charles EglnTt 
Cnuldork" mode Southern mountains a 
tuckgrouud f«ir fasr-inmting romance, no 
une has written with so much apprecin- 
tion and sincerity of the rugged moun¬ 
tain folk aa John Fox, whose aueecaa in 
•The Trail of the Lonesome l*inu" should 
U- re-|x-nt*-d in this new story. In it he 
lias woven together the lives of four you ig 
people, two from the mountains and two 
from the aristocratic Blue Grass section. 
Jason llawn and his cousin Mavis are* 
true children of nature*. inibu«s| with the 
reticence of their kind, rough but straight¬ 
forward anil honest, accustomisi to family 
feuds and frequent murders. With the 
coming into their lives of Gray and 
Marjorie, comes n spirit of unrest and 
new ideas. Political warfare and the 
subsequent murder of Governor Goebel 
arc skilfully woven into the threads that 
influenoe the life of the hero. While 
the young people are- getting their educa¬ 
tion. there an- some violent hiarlaelna 
eaum-d by prupinqiiity as well as novelty, 
but back of all is the story of a great¬ 
hearted, simple-minded people, striving 
to hold their own against a pressure of 
civilization they do not comprehend. 
Mr. Fox make* very plain the difference 
effected by education in any family, also 
the force that eliaraeicrize* the real 
mountaineer: "It’s a reserve. a reticeneo 
that all primitive people have, especially 
mountaineers; a sort of Indian-like stoi- 
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Finest Smoking Tobscco In the World 

Craven Mixture 

(Made in England) 

What I call the "Arcadia" in 
"My Lady Nicotine" is the Craven 
Mixture and no other. /. m. BARRIE 
This famous mixture has the 
largest sale of any high class 
smoking tobacco in the world. 

If your dealer cannot supply you at once, tend 
jo cents for lU or. or 6o cents for j or. scaled 
tin, especially imported for fastidious smokers. 


U. S. AGENTS OF CARRERAS. Ltd. 
123 West 23d Street N-~ York 
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FENWAY * 


THE SPORT ALLURING 
The Moil Faacinating Outdoor Recreation 
Quickly Develops Amateurs into Experts 


B UY the smartest collar of the season — in 
this neu) and better way. FENWAY will 
be seen at the great out-door games this year 
wherever you turn. It gives the high effect, 
but is really low. The LION " Easy-Tie-Slide" 
space means easy sliding cravat. The “Slip- 
Over" button-hole snaps on in a second — can’t 
tear out. The patented " Lock-that-Locks" re¬ 
tains the intended shape. 


W HEN you sik lor |K~ collars buy «h«n m .he krllrr *ay. 
iKem absolutely Iresb. sanrtsry sad unhanJUd m the 75c. " 


Sc.ld" bo* of Wx. 
itMlrad of Iwo un- 
boted collar, for 25c. 

If you esn’l grt ibis 
new style in ike 
"LION Scald" park, 
age from your dealer, 
send Ui hit name and 

75c. —if in Canada sen IS1.00. 

We will send you by return mail a 

••LION Scald" bo* of sa collar* in the so* you speedy. Ins- on 

UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO.. Makers. Troy. N. Y. 


u 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 


on InvnJkl Chairs and Tricycle*. Hrod 
10c in stamp- tor Illustrated catalog. 

CORDON MFC. CO. 

HudliOD Aft. 


No. WO. domtclu. »i-.n«is. M.n.i'.o tlx(la 

DU PONT POWDER CO^Wilmingtoa. DeL, P10KEZK POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA K 3 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 

(Continued from pope 780) 
child-hearted man, hot his gifts of heart 
and mind needed the push of ambition to 
make him valued in the world, and am¬ 
bition was the one thing he did not pos¬ 
sess. This story is really little more than 
the description of a rural episode in Owen 
Powell’s life when, after a business failure, 
he and his brothers plan a sort of co¬ 
operative pa|>er business where they can 
turn over a new leaf—"Tho Now-Leaf 
Mills." For a time the family is buoyed 
Up by the hopes of what may happen, 
and we find ourselves interested in tho 
great future and the lovely home that is to 
he built, but. unfortunately, husband and 
father so d.ar to them all. so kindly and 
cheery to friends and neighlwtrs, is always 
optimistically postponing his doods to 
some future day. So placid a theme 
hardly indicate much keen interest, but 
I hi- interest is then* just tho same. It is 
due either to the skill of the narrator, or 
to the kindly inlluenoe that cmanut<« from 
so lovable and pathetically helpless and 
hopeless a character. 

Oppcabrlm. K. Pblllla*. Tbe MUrhlef Maker. 

mPis. *i.is. B °" UK,: L4,u "’ " ,own * 

In this story dramatic romance, diplo¬ 
matic intrigue, and international crime an* 
mixl. Thenwult is breathless interest rather 
than logical approbation. 

Sir Julien Portel was a British M.P. and a 
bachelor, a so-called clever politician, but 
he made the mi-take of indiscreetly re¬ 
vealing state secret* to a woman, ambi¬ 
tious for her husband’s promotion at any 
cost. Resignation and exile followed. Sir 
Julien and a journalist friend. Kendricks, 
found themselves involved in some critical 
and dangerous plots of the German diplo¬ 
mat. Kal ken berg, who was making every 
effort to break the rnttnli cordtale botwiwn 
France and England. Most of t he action 
takes place in the show plane of Paris. 
Women of lieauty, wealth. and brains add 
to the mysterious and exciting scene*, 
which include socialistic secret meetings, 
murders, and suicides. The most lovable 
characier is Lady Anne, who refuses to sell 
herself for money or |Misition, but is brave 
enough to wait for tho love that is perfrat. 
The villain is finally thwarted, and Kir 
Julien. having profited by his one gnat 
mistake, rises to greater heights and 
attains success, political honor, and per- 
I sonal happiness. 

Psrr. Ollfc Katharine. The Mill* Cardlnsl. 

Pp. 248. New York and Chicago: Ilrnitocr Brottxra 
(1.2 b. 

This is a touching, pathetic story of a 
poor little lad whose instincts of mis¬ 
sionary charity ami love for doing good 
to others art' awakened by a suggestion in 
the form of a letter from the Bishop to 
each of the pupils of the school which 
Uriel attended. "The Little Cardinal" 
earned his tide by his unique coni|Nwition 
on "what I wish to become.'* llis efforts 
to earn money for the poor attracted many 
appreciative and intluential friends, who 
finally discovered that Uriel is really a 
i "lord." the son of a young noble w ho left 
home, a victim of misunderstanding, to 
die in a foreign country. The establish¬ 
ing of the young lord in his beautiful 
home follows, ami there are wonderful 
and dramatic episodes in connection with 
tCmllnwd on pagr 784 ) 
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Always a Leader 


Modal 24. Completely Equipped, including 
electric »tarter end lighting, $1785 


Popular New Model at New Low Price 

H AYNES Model 24—a big, roomy five-passenger touring car—brings a new 
standard of value into the $1800 field. 

This Haynes for $1785 is a rare car. 

Keep in mind the fact that here is a known make, not an unknown or a new make. 
Remember that Haynes history and Haynes success reach clear back to the very begin¬ 
ning of American motordom. Remember that in twenty years Haynes has never marketed 
an experiment or an over-priced car. Take note of these things and you will begin to 
appreciate the value of this new model. 


In the whole SI800 c/ou we do not believe I her* is 
new Haynes Modal 24. in design, motarioU. equipm 


Model 24 is Sin enough for a Rood sited familv, so streng that 
it is ideal for louring, so imart at to please really (ritu.il folk, 
and fint enough for anybody. It is roomy in both front and rear 
compartment*. It it to quiet we might well call it silent. 

An interesting car, mechanically ! 

Left tide drive, center control. 

Electrically started and lighted, by the Leece-Neville mott effi¬ 
cient separate unit system,, the type of equipment lirtt adopted 
by Haynes and now rccognited as the standard type. 

Four cylinders, 4^-inch bore, Scinch stroke, cast in pair* 

Wheel hate, 118 inches. 


any other car that measures up to thi» 
tnt. the sincerity which is built into it. 


14 * 4 inch tires. 

Big brakes 14-in. x 2'a-m. 

Notable regular equipment, including, betides the electric starling 
and lighting system, top, top cover, two large electric head¬ 
lights pU.s front, electric side light* Audi in tlath, electric tail 
light, electric cowl lamp, F.iteman dual magneto, speedometer, 
eatra demountable rim, horn, coat and foot nils tire irons, 
tools etc. 

Havocs model 21 , si* cylinders, 4J4-in. x »' ..-in., cast in pairs, 
110-inch wheel hate, completely equipped, f25UO. 

Havncs model 22. four cylinders, full 40 horsepower, 120-inch 
wheel base, a big powerful car, seven body styles, 522SO to #3S00. 


See Your Haynes Dealer or Write for Catalog Today 

HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Dept. D, KOKOMO, INDIANA 


1715 Broadway. MEW YORK 1702 


At... CHICAGO Van Nut At*, at Turk St.. SAN FRANCISCO 510-512 N. Capitol Bird.. INDIANAPOLIS 
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(CMM from pafft 782) 
hu former friends and his kindness to 
them. At the last, the Little Cardinal, 
through sympathy for the down-trodden 
and abused, loses his life in a pathetic 
and touching manner, but the tone and 
moral of the story are very uplifting. 

Whitman. Stephen French The Isle of Life. 

Pp.t»8. New York: Charts*Scribner’.Sona *1.35. 

This is a rather lurid and melodramatic 
but well-told romance, whose setting is 
first in modern Roman society, after¬ 
wards in an island where family feuds and 
"capable Camorristi" play thrilling parts. 

Sebastian Maun* had rather an unsavory 
reputation, altho he was noted as a 
writer and socially was received every¬ 
where. His attentions to tihiriaino 
Bellamy were very distasteful, even tho _____ 

she felt his attraction, his powerful in- of the'.New t.uTiYea VygmieT'"An'Account of “he 

"r™T °. i r .b" •*'“"? ,o b* d :- ssa? v».isa^Y«sr^ii 

mined, hchastian follows her when she 36€. PhUsdriphla: Lippkncoct Company. *H.f>0 
attempts to join her betrothed in England. **• 

Failing to intenwl her. he puts into exeeu- The account and results of an expedi¬ 
tion a plan which is as startling and unique tion sent out by the British Ornit hologists’ 
as it is incredible. The second part of the Union to Dutch New Guinea, covering 
story on "tho Isle of Life" deals with tho what was virgin soil so far as whites aro 
moral development of the hero. All that concerned, make up the bulk of this portly 
is good and strong in the man's character volume. In Chapter XIX is a little mono¬ 
's developed in his struggle with an graph on the pygmies by Dr. 11. S. Hurri- 
fpidcmic of cholera that breaks out on the son, written from tho anthropological 
island. The reader is really relieved when point of view, and the first chapter gives 
Ohirlaine becomes at first interested, the history of European contact with and 
afterwards fascinated, by the man's per- possession of the island. The rest is cast 
sonality. Sho finally falls in love with in narrative form, following the progress 
Sebastian, who has "made good " in spite of the expedition, fully illustrated by n- 
of his unusual methods. productions of excellent photographs, pio- 

.w __~ kll „. lurin * ,ho wuntry and the natives and 

pT£££? K'/ mann ‘ r of Tho Ull « *»>« 

ltia. |U5 volume is very naturally taken from the 

Piwre de Coulcvain is a writer of well- Tapiro pygmies discovered by the author, 
proven power. Sho is always entertaining. J*» ,h ® h « «*«• ot lhp othw natives 
but her point of view u essentially French. » f fuU "Uture of the coast and plains are 
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Johnson’s Wood Dye 

Made in 17 popular shades such as Mis¬ 
sion Oak, Early English, Mahogany, 
Fumed Oak, etc. It penetrates deeply into 
the wood, bringing out the beauty of the 
grain without raising it. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax 

A perfect furniture poliih and finish for 
all woodwork, floors and furniture, includ¬ 
ing pianos. Is beautifying and protecting. 

If, $n application, you find that your 
dealer cannot supply you, iv* will. 


u. Johnson ac oc 
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There’s only one way to cut down tire expense. Pay 
real money in the first place, and pay it for a tire with 
both a reputation and an actual record. No other tire 
has more of either than the Kelly-Springfield. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 20 Vesey St., New York 


Bruxh (>»*<«. m New York. Ch*.«o. 

The H*«m Tit. A Rubber Co.. 
Berl«n Tire ^Rnbbe* Co.. *' 

Todd Rubber Co '. New 


. St. louM. Detroit. 1 
St 


FruciKo, Loe An* Jr.. Cleveland. 
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\ r OU’VE often been embarrassed by the 
noisy Hushing of the bathroom closet! 
And the more distinguished your guests, the 
more noise the closet made—it seemed as 


though the water 


nr: 


stop! 


answer to this perplexing problem is 

Trenton Potteries Company 

Si-wel-clo Siphon^Tct 


The 

the 


Flex-a-Tile Asphalt Shingles 

Make your roof more than a mere covering for your 
home; they make it an artistic part of the ensemble. 
Flex-a-Tile Shingles mean 

Permanency with Economy 


Flex-a-Tile really costs less than ordi¬ 
nary roofing and will endure as long 
as the building stands. 

Flex- a-Tile roofs never need repairs, 
paint or renewal. They arc water 
proof, fire-proof and weather-proof. 

THE HEPPES COMPANY 
Forty-fifth Av« 
CHICAGO, ILI 


Flcx-a-Tilc with the natural 
green or rich red of its 
granite or slate surfacing 
combine beautifully with 
your color scheme. 




Closet 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 

{Continued from poet 7M) 

for further rese&rrh in the rich but diffi¬ 
cult regions of upper Dutch New Guinea. 

MR. TALBOTS FINE NIGERIAN BOOK 

Tmlbol, r. Amiun (of tho N»*vU* PolitUaJ 
Srrvim. In thr Shadow of thr Btixh. Mva. Pp. 
nv 500. New York: G*orf* H. I>ormn Co.; ten¬ 
don: Unnemin. $5 net. 

How well served the British Government 
generally is in it* colonial department is 
well illustrates! by this imposing and im¬ 
portant volume. Its author has liecn dis¬ 
trict superintendent of the Oban district 
of Nigeria, and imparts the results of close 
observation and experience since 1907, 
while traveling "in the hush" some 1,700 
miles each year. It throws light upon the 
comprehensiveness of the interests dis¬ 
played by these government oflieiols, ami 
makes clear why ilritish colonial govern- 
nent is usually so auectwnful. Every pugo 
iaars witness to two facts closely related: 
| (1) the nal interest of the district super¬ 
intendent in the welfare of the p<<ople under 
his care; ( 2 ) the rceiprocul affection of 
thes«< people f«ir those who take (tains to 
understand them. Throughout the volume 
there are many evidences, introduced in¬ 
cidentally and not with apologetic pur|x>sc, 
of the Itcnefits to savage* of British rule, 
the aliolition of slavery, of sacrifice of 
menials at the death of a chieftain, and of 
the cniel treatment of wives and depend¬ 
ent* in the ordinary eoursv of lif«*. 

The content* an- comprehensive, dealing 
in esiNS'ial chapter* (thirty-one in number) 
with n-ligion, eluhs, and societies, jujus 
(fetishes), women, birth customs, ordeal, 
divination, witchcraft, funeral mnemonics, 
ghosts, life in peace and war, art. records, 
government, and folk-lore. But lest the 
list of chapters mislead, lot it bo said hero 
that almost every' page of the book givis 
matter that is of first-rate im|>ortnnoc for 
the study of primitive religion and folk- 
ion*. A |wirt from such collections of data 
us Frazer’* Golden Hough, the reviewer has 
not found a volume so rich as this, and so 
absorbingly interesting, since the issue of 
Cushing's 7 .uni Tain. If one were to com¬ 
bine Spencer ruid Gillen’s volumes on 
Australia and Crook's on India with those 
just mentioned and that under review, he 
would have the raw material for a very 
complete presentation of tho facts on 
animism. Mr. Tallxit, drilling with a series 
of tribes that were pnu’tinally untouched 
by white civilization, has gathcnxl native 
traditions, folk-lore, und mythology uumixl 
with European material. Ilis diligence 
was one of foresight. for he saw that not 
long could these stories reiiuiin undiluted 
and unmixt. The fund of myths and tales, 
given to illustrate concrete acts and cus¬ 
toms. is rich almost l*evond expression. Ikv 
lief in the soul-life of inanimate things, of 
plants, animals, even of such phenomena os 
the rainbow. is here n^stcml. The way in 
which the juju, or fetish, works, the o|M<ra- 
tions of magic anil "medicine," the belief 
in ghosts and the after-life, all these are 
set forth with a skill and a verve that win 
completely the anthru|M>logi*t und eom- 
(xarative religionist. One must will a re¬ 
mark upon a series of illustrations the list 
of which covers thns* and one-half pages. 
And so fine reproductions of so exivllent 
photographs one randy sc*>s. 

The author and his wife were diligent 
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collectors 4 x 1 of fauna and flora, and of the 
latter ulone over 150 new genera or species 
have lieou contributed to the British 
Museum. Mrs. Talbot has made over 
1 .G 00 drawings, mostly in water-color, of 
new and ran- species. It is seldom that 
a l>ook so satisfying as this comes from the 
press. Teachers of primitive psychology, 
and especially of comparative religion, 
might almost adopt it as u text-book, so 
fully is it fitted to perform this tusk. The 
publishers, too, have risen to their oppor¬ 
tunity, and hardly a single typographical 
error has been noted. 


Wonderful Increase 

in 1912 

In Strength, Stability, Safety 
and Public Usefulness 


291 Million Dollars 


Assets, over ----- 

! * UfM iy I Wy Rrwfvr. ut > 

IHuMrf*'d DHcittd 

jn, Mar. 

•Itch Ihrtw to tmyMe m iv 
*mr 4 MiILoto IkdL. 

Capital and Surplus, over - - 
Paid Policy Holders in 1912, over 


267 Million Dollars 


Putnam, Gcor««• llatrn. Grunt? Palmer Put- . 
nam, a Memoir. Tor-thr^llh an Account of the 
Karlkf Year, of the PuhlUhina How Koun<ted by 
Him. Svo. pp. 47ft. New York: G. P. Putnam'* I 
Son.. $2.60. 

This life of the originutor of a publishing 
house of such market! individuality as that 
of the* Putnams is valuable nml interesting, 
not only becauxo it portrays a typical 
American, but because it sets forth a I 
striking chapter in the history of the Am¬ 
erican Ixxik trade. 

Of the Putnam stock which emigrated 
from Buckinghamshire, Knglantl. about 
1042, George Palmer was horn in Bruns¬ 
wick. Mo., in 1814. When his father's 
health failed, his mother supported the 
family by school-keeping mid by o|x>ning a 
lx>arding-house. George Palmer Putnam 
was apprenticed to a Boston merchant of 
bis own kin at the age of eleven, but finally 
sought and obtained employment in a Ixxik- 
utoro. This was congenial to him. for the 
taste for reading was his from early life to 
extreme nge. When he was eighteen he 
published "Chronology, Introduction, nml 
Index to Universal History." He next 
published the BookftUcr'i Adrrrtisrr a list 
of new lxx>ks. American and foreign, with 
noticed of the most important— which 
plainly showed which way the bent of his 
talents was to lead him. In 1834 was 
founded the Arm of Wiley & Putnam, 
which subsequently lieeame an exclusively 
Putnam house. With the !lnr|HT 4 and 
Appletons. it now represents the only 
publishing houses of the forties which still 
survive. 

At that time the pirating of American 
hooks by Knglish publishers and of Knglish 
lxx>ks by American houses was one of the 
blots on the international Imok-trndc. Mr. 
George Palmer Ibitnam made it a principle 
of his business never to publish a foreign 
lxx»k without consulting the author. In 
order to make arrangements on the ground. 
Mr. Putnam resided in Isindon from 1K41 
to 1K47. It was in 1S41 that Mrs. Browning 
wrote to her huxlmml telling him that she 
had received £14 "from the sclf-eatnc pub¬ 
lisher in New York who agreed la«t year 
to print my poems at his own risk and give 
me 10 per cent, on the profit.” She was 
surprized and her husband assured her 
that Putnam could do her no harm ami I 
was performing "a good, straightforward. 
un-Amcne.an thing." While George I*ut- , 
nam was hammering away at the copyright 
question and paying copyright for every¬ 
thing he published from Kngtand, an inci- j 
dent occurred which was lx»th sad ami un- j 
fortunate. When Frederika Bremer came 


24 Million Dollars 
31 Million Dollars 


Total Paid Policy Holders Since Organization, 

Pin. amount held at interest to their credit, over 

FIVE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


Life Insurance Issued and Paid for in 1912, over 
Increase in Insurance in Force, over . - 


480 Million Dollars 
192 Million Dollars 


More than 11 Million Policies in Force Insuring over 

2 BILLION, 211 MILLION DOLLARS 


Over #73.000,000 invested in Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 

Amount of Voluntary Concessions paid to Policy 
Holders to date, nearly 17*» Million Dollars 

Premiums were Reduced in 1912 on New Ordinary Policies, and on new 
$500 and $750 Intermediate Policies. 

126,000 Death Claims and Endowments paid in 1912. 

Lowest Expense Rate in the Company’s History. 


JQHNf 


Insurance 
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as a lecturer, and Mr. Putnam made 
arrangement- to buy from her the right of 
publishing a complete edition of her tahw, 
etc. What were his disappointment and 
sympathy with the Finland genius to find 
that the Harpers wen* bringing out a 
pirated and cheaper .dition. Then Put¬ 
nam pleaded with the head of the Franklin 
Square firm, but Mr. Harper shook his 
head. He was acting within the law, he 
said, and “ business was business.” 

There "can be no doubt that” George P. 
Putnam was the first to establish the hon- 
est reputation of American publishers in 
Imndon. The solid and lofty standard 
which he N.*t in the Putnam house has 
-mee I--, n maintain. .1 \s a champion of 
international copyright this house has done 
the state real service. This life is written 
with modesty, taste, and full information 
and”!* a model of its kind. 


evelation Box 


Sunshine 


Specialties 

Is sent you FREE 

We want to give you a 
delicious surprise in these 


4 kinds of biscuit 
dainties more tempt¬ 
ing than candy — 
^ and different from 
any other bis¬ 
cuits you ever 
tasted. 


TRAVELS IN CHINA 

hrndall. niaabcth. « Wirhnr In China. 

Iliu>trs(«4. CI.rth, pp .US. Horton: llouihton 
Mifflin Co. *2.60 not. 

At the recent gathering of distinguislud 
N'unti'ta in Washington, when the dis¬ 
coverer of the North Pole presented the 
gold undid of the National Oeogrnphio 8o- 
eiety to the dis.-overer of the South Pole, 
Ambawolor Bryce exprv't a plaintive re- 
gret that "with our planet so limited in 
area and now so completely acoeasihlo in 
every part, there would soon he no great 
discover*-- left to make." How the tron- 
lerlutt of the future i- to lie satisfied is a 
mystery. Happily, when i a and land liuvo 

rev- al.-l all their .ret*, the air will still 

afford a realm for adventure and seientiflo 
discovery. 

lx»v•• for untrodden way- led Miss Kli/.a- 
betli Kendall, in IW1I. to liaaton to the in¬ 
terior of China before t he arrival of Western 
influence should transforiu its unusual as- 
pecta into the commonplace In the last 
quiet month- Is-fore t.h«* lb volution she 
tra\.T-d the great provin-* of Yunnan 
and S/.< chiian. and. after the . ventful jour¬ 
ney down lb. Yaiigt- and t<» Peking, with 
ardor mi.th.it.d and murage undaunted, 
spurning again the cut-nnd-dried guidc- 
ls»»k inotle of travel toward Moscow, 
piling..1 into Mongolia, crossing its grass¬ 
land and it* do- rt. Not only the zest of a 
wanderer, but the . ntiiu-iaum of n student 
and a lover of mankind inspired the ro- 


When you 
iry them you 
will believe they are 
literally made of sun- 
shine, so delicate is their 
substance and delightful their 
flavor. Made in the lightest, 
brightest, cleanest bakery in the 
world- the “Bakery with a Thou¬ 
sand Windows.” No other like it 


Send ua your name and addreaa and the name of your grocer, with 
lOt (atampa or coin) for coat of postage and packing only, and we will 
aend Iliia Sunshine •• Revelation Boa" containing 14 kinda of Sunshine 
goodies, FREE. Or, simply send your own and your grocer's name 
and we will mail you our Sunshine "Taete Boa,” containing five kinds, 
postpaid. Write at once before you forget it. 
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presmon of power—actual power, potential 
power, power of the individual, power of the 
group, power well used, power misspent. 
The impression is almost stunning.” Miss 
Kendall's conclusion as to the stability of 
the new Republic is based on this impres¬ 
sion—"if they will only now bring into 
play all their undoubted power of organi¬ 
zation. of resource, of moderation, they 
will certainly make a success of their now 
experiment in government." 


Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust 


** MANTOVANO ” 

Glover, T. B. Vrrsll. Sro. pp. 343. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. >2 net. 

The poet Vergil in many ways takes the 
place in Latin literature which has long 
been occupied by Wordsworth in English 
poetry. He looked upon poetry as a serious 
profession, and wrote from a serious and 
patriotic conscience. His "Georgies" were 
written with the deliberate purpose of inter¬ 
esting his countrymen in agriculture, while 
his great poem "The /Kneid" was an enthu¬ 
siastic glorification of Rome and the Julian 
family. Vorgil had the great advantage of 
a long and increasingly vigorous life for hi- 
poetic genius. Ho survived most of hU 
contemporaries, and continued to the end 
rewriting and finishing his greater works 

Many of his contemporaries died in earl' 
life, others exhausted their genius long be¬ 
fore they died. Horace, tho Epicurean 
poet of case and pleasure, became well-to- 
do in later life, and when asked for a poem 
by Maecenas, his great patron, replied that 
worn-out horses ought to Is* turned out 
into pasture, just as the gladiator, who had 
been long successful upou the public 
arena should lie given the wooden sword, 
as a token of his honorable discharge 
from the pains and labors of his risky pro¬ 
fession. But Vergil never gave up his art, 
and his constancy to the muse is well illus¬ 
trated by this capital work of Mr. Glover. 
In thnv days, when classical studies an* 
somewhat depreciated and Greek and 
Latin are becoming studies of the past, and 
no longer made tho training ground for 
master minds, it is refreshing to pick up 
this hook and see how- wonderfully inter¬ 
esting and full of. literary grace and inspira¬ 
tion the life of such a poet a* Vergil may be 
made. Mr. Glover is a genuine Humanist, 
and, like Tennyson, be knows and loves 
the subject of this volume. He would be 
glad to say. insthc words of the late poet- 
laureate of England: 

?'I salute thee, Mantovnno. I have loved 
t hee since my day began. 

Wielder of the stateliest measure ever 
molded by the lips of man." 

We eommeud this volume to the notice 
and study of all who lovo Humanism, and 
wish that our boys and young men could 
still continue to devote five or ten years of 
their early life to the study of writers pat¬ 
ronized by Pericles and Augustus. 


Cambridge’s Experience with Tarvia 


AM BRIDGE, MASS. 


In later years it will be found that 
additional annual treatments with 
"Tarvia B" will cost less each year. 
Westfield. N. J„ for' instance, found 
that roads which have been built with 
Tarvia, cost as little as ijc. per yard 
per year to maintain with "Tarvia B." 

Towns which experiment with Tarvia 
jtet the habit and in time settle down to 
its u*e as a matter of consistent policy. 
By this means they reduce their road 
costs and at the same time give greater 
satisfaction to the citizens. 

Tarvia is a special combination of re¬ 
fined tars especially prepared, for road 
use. It forms a tough, plastic matrix 
about the stone and prevents erosion 
and attrition. It is not a palliative but 
a cure. It does not suppress dust so 
much as prevent the attrition which 
ertotes dust. Booklet on request. 


years with "Tarvia X” or treated with 
'•Tarvia B ” The strtrtsof ( ambridee 
carry an enormous automobile traffic 
and the problem of maintaining 
adequate road surfaces was a seri¬ 
ous one. 

During 1912 eight of the leading thor¬ 
oughfares which had been built with 
"Tarvia X" received surface treat¬ 
ments with "Tarvia B" at a cost of 
2 *ic. per square yard. 

The Superintendent of Streets of Cam- 
bride reports "This treatment not only 
preserves the surface of the road from 
raveling, but renders the street dust less 
to a large extent. It has been found to 
be the most economical way to care for 
tar bound macadam." 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Ihe Button-dnd West 


YOU OUGHT TO OWN ONE 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 

Post, Charles Johnson. Across the Ande. 
Cloth, Svo. pp. 360. Illustrated. Outin« fub 
I tailing Co. 

An nrti-t acting as manager of gold 
placer work at the eastern foot of lh< 
Andes roachea them by crossing the O r 
dillera from the const through Peru 
Bolivia, and descending tho Mapiri Riv* 1 
with masses of goods and maehi 
Later he makes his way by canoe down •< 


jght to be in every home, 
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"'-no rack —nothing to break 
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the Madeira and Amazon rivers, and 
thence out to civilization. IIis hook is a 
tale of exiNTienees and adventures, chiefly 
with the rapid-running Socco Indians of 
the Mopiri. It is brightly written, not 
oveHoalid with information (tho it would 
be the better for a map), and reveals the 
artist not only in the excellent illustra¬ 
tions of his own drawing, but in the vivid, 
colorful descriptions of the scenery and 
incidents. It is an interesting book and 
one very useful to any intending traveler 
to those wild parts. 

Be I ha in-Kd sard*. MU.. In French Africa. 

Pp. SIS. Chicafo: A. C. McCiun A Company. 


For All Buildings 
i n All Climates 


This is a book not easy to describe, as it 
is a n-eord of vacation trijm in French 
Africa. Alternating with th««** mem¬ 
ories. personal and anecdotal, are passages 
from farmer works by the same writer. 
The rrconls an' intimate and interesting, 
depicting peoplo and euNtoms in the dif- 
furent foreign cities—Algiers, Tlemoen, 
Oran, Saida, and others, ami ndating 
historical hits of information, describing 
ffttea, festivals, and various peculiarities 
of the c*ismo|>olitan inhabitants, among 
w hom an- Jews. negroes, Arabs, and many 
other type*. The author pays a glowing 
tribute to the charm of the country and 
its liesuliful flowers, praising the hospital¬ 
ity of the inhabitants sod tho natural beau¬ 
ties of eituw of unpnmouneealilo names, 
('harming photographs supplement the 
expressive word-pictures. The reader will 
1 st tenipl«>d to follow the nuthor’s example 
und set sail for the shores of ikirliary. 


thout hunting. 

Thr wncult-rful durability of this matin* 
due to Its all~mintml construction, 
icre Isn't a particle of ocrishablc 
itcrial in 


J-M Asbestos 
Roofing 


Key. Mien. K.hel V«rnh»«rn Pp. 812. Nr. 
YMhaml Iondon: tj. P. Putnun'a Sons. ISIS. $1.60. 

It is regrettable but true that the name 
of Itahcl VaVuhagen means little to the 
ordinary render. Kllen Key has lien* given 
us a portrait of ."the greatest woman the 
Jewish niee has produc'd; the gn*at«wt 
woman Gernmuy ean call her daughu>r." 
Kohcl was a personality, not a writer. No 
gn*al practical achievement can Ik* orodited 
| to her. Then* was nothing conspicuously 
romantic alHiut her life. Hut liehind the 
veil that ohsrun*d her, the soul of this 
little Jewess was an ever-burning flame - 
( "n real woman.” ns Uoelho said, "with 
1 the Htrongeit feeling! 1 have over seen, 
and tho oomplet«*st mastery of them." 
Mr. ilaveliM'k Ellis, in his introduction, 
aays, "A woman who is herself one of tho 
chief representatives of some of tho most 
dial movements of the day, hen* brings 
before us, in clear and vivid outline, tho 
woman who nearly a century earlier was 
tho inspired pioneer of those movements." 
Katicl was far in advance of her time, and 
is typical of tho groat movement which 
sock* to evolve the completely huinnu per¬ 
sonality from the feminine creature of 
sox. The main facts of her life are feel¬ 
ingly dcscrilK-d; also her salons, which 
made her the German Mine, de Stael, 
and were frequented by llumlioldt, 
Kankc, Schleiennacher. and other notables 
of the Napoleonic era. Her admiration 
for Goethe was a vi\id force in her life. 
Herself childless, sin* had a wonderful 
love for children and power over them. 
Her one passion was for truth in life and 
expression, which she herself sought and 
i taught others to nek. Her influential 
position she attained exclusively by the 
of her own personality, and cxer- 
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So little has been written about Vic¬ 
torian Sardou that this volume of valuable 
information should bo welcome to many 
who remember famous plays by this gn>at 
playwright and th«> favorites who have 
ap|M‘unsl in them. The hook is in three 
porta: First comes n biographical sketch 
of his life, his curly struggles, and his 
eventual sucetuw; secondly, an analysis 
of nl»out forty of his ploys—not critical, 
hut narrative Analyses; thirdly, the Sardou 
plays that have been given in the United 
8 tales. The great dramatist’s life was not 
unlike those of others in its early struggles. 
It was long before he attained the position 
to which ho aspired, and to which his talent 
destined him. Interesting facts are given 
aliout his daily life, his habits of study and 
work. The book is replete with anecdote* 
of Karriou and those whom* lives were auto- 
oint4sl with Iris success. The great drama¬ 
tist was a man of remorkablo versatility, 
but his habits were flxt and his life regu¬ 
lated most methodically. The hook gives 
his scheme of work and fairhfully depicts 
his literary and stage achievements. It 
will Ih« found invaluable for handy refer¬ 
ence and good for contemplation. 

I'Tr, Edward. Kins Kdraard la HI* True 

Color*. Illuitraud. Sto. pp. 416. Ho. ton: Small. 
Maynard * Co. It net. 

Much of this biography is written from 
the personal experience of the author. Its 
ostensible object is to correct certain false 
impressions of the royal character given in 
Sir Sidney Lpo'h much discust work. 
It deals with Kdward VII. as PriDM of 
Wale*, as practically^nirent during his 
mother's later years, and as reigning sov¬ 
ereign when for a time he seemed "to 
control the destinies of Europe." It is 
essentially a gossipy book, with n very 
strong dash of the "Well. well, we could 
and if we would." But there is nothing 
really new in it. It is far from l>cing a 
serious and well-considered record of the 
reign of Queen Victoria's succi-ssor, but 
rather reminds us of what has been called 
"the mystery column" on the front pag* 
of Reynold*'* (not Reynold's, as Mr. Lcggo 
writes it) Newspaper which is cited in the 
"Baccarat Case." The book is one of 
chaste pruriency and charitable scandal 
such us haves a bad taste in the mouth, 
but it w’ill ufTord amusement to readers 
who can see between the lima and recog¬ 
nize it as a work hung on to the peg of a 
conspicuous name nnd made to sell. 

It is true that, the author acknowledge* 
Kdward as n great pacificator, a diploma¬ 
tist who Isgnn his education under the in¬ 
struction of Napoleon III.—that astute 
shuffler of the political cards. The late 
King’s place as n patron of sport and a 
leader in the social life of the aristocracy 
is emphasized, but the elusivcncss and 
evasjon and innuendo of the text make the 
reader feel that he is walking on slippery 
and uncertain ground. 


GUARANTEED 

PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


1 WTO matter how inexpensive you plan your new 
i ^ home, the selection of the equipment for your 
bathroom should have the most thoughtful consideration. 
Standard" guaranteed fixtures, because of their assur¬ 
ance of sanitary safety, should be specified always. 
Their installation will make your bathroom a constant 
source of comfort and satisfaction. 


Standard .Sanitary*11% Co. Dept. 35, PITTSBURGH,PA 


(Jhl Art Steel Typewriter 
! Table and Cabinet 


DESCRIPTION: Thi. Mud oecut—• only 4 SQ-ft- « 
comutrrd «*ith the to *j. It. taken up by throld-atyle 
de«k. Rigid «teel frame, abwtutriy indottuctiblc. Am¬ 
ple ipKf for full week 1 randy cd M«W«». but do dranrra 
to father hairnet*, u*ed ribbon. oddfcand-end*. rum. lunch 
remnant i. rtc. Always clean. Wood platform* wlrnl under 
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immovable. Side* I old up. Meet top roll* do* n and lock*. It n 

100% PRACTICAL 
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WARNING I 


His Chances. •" The doctor says if V 
lasts I ill morning 'e'll 'nve some 'ope, but 
if '<• don't, the doctor says '»• give 'im up."— 
London Taller. 


cisctl it exclusively through her gift of 
intercourse in the finest and greatest 
meaning of the term. 

Hart. Jerome A. Sardou and tbe Sardou 
Fl*>*. Pp. 40-1. Philadelphia and London: J. B. 
Lippincott & Company. $2.50 
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Certain-teed Roofing 

™^in Rolls and 


(Quality Cerf-ified Durability Cuartn-M bhingleS 

The use of Ready Roofing on all kinds of buildings is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Just as the man with a six-room cottage has found he 
can save $75 to $100 by using Certa in- teed Roofing,so will you find 
it the most economical roofing to use on your home, bungalow or barn. 

Guaranteed 15 Years 

Certain-teed Roofing i* guaranteed to wear 15 year*—the ahinglrs com* in red, 
green utni *Ute gray. Look (or the Certain-teed I jlel of Quality—you will find it 
on every roll and crate of Jungles. AJc your local dealer for price*— 
/ a \ he can nave you money. 

You will find many valuable •ugee-- 


Valuable Book Free 

Building Idem and Pinas 

and what not to do—it iugg 

venience* that will »ave you m _ 

A book of thu kind Would ordinarily wll for f I but *• u .i»-. J of ItUNC li 
the IMS of our Certai n teeJ Rl ot»n« on ill kid. of r 'I 

■ nd firm bui!-!ii>»*. <>«'r It to you for 25 (roll W e ixrfrr to HKMbI 
hive you ko (o yoar lunt<r, hirdtirror buildmc Ruifiultlralr- I PlAJiS 
win *itl *UfIiy get yi.u * «K>y free 11 y»KI write Ut. tn* i 2 — ^ ■■ * —i 

tocovera-t.po^.emd -nUtog. 

General Roofing Mfg. Co. HB 

III. York. Pa. Maraeillea. IU. Minneapolis 

o Winnipeg. Canada London. England Hamburg. Germany 


niau.f*rVi»-» 


•l>t to her bark but one garawnt. one dm* that 
•a* 1*1 rd and old. 

a« nil her good* to tbe poor who were famished 
• lib hunger and cold. 

i «n't llrtgid would fling at the poor the hard 


Just a “Twist of the Wrist" Starts or Stops the Machine! 

. Mot*?? ^ mr W* ♦* Ut iNcniHi ul tstivi TKr\ a re ikwht (lw 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


i ne Redeemer she no In rarh wretch that 
ragged and lone; 

• anderlng beggar who asked for a bite or a 


Washes a Tubful in Si* Minute*! 
Handler Heavy BJanhett or Dainty Lc 


he daughter of Huffy, *he angered her 
at lam. 

are your dmw». my daughter? Pnim 
h! You wear them out fam 1 
-e the chain* that I bought you all wrought 
gold from the mine? 

hr hriffht brooch r* of idlvrr that ones* on 
<«om would nhlnrT ..... 


Wa.her 


900 Elretrk Motor W..hr, 


the daughter of Huffy, made answer, 
her." *a!d *hr. 

li the rlebiwt of raiment, and what are 
jewel* to me? 

f Christ mum 1 rare for. the hungry of 
i mu*t I feed; 


ou can save to $ 

on that roof, if you use 


C*mdn-tMjJ Shinfllss for 
Bungalows and Residenc 
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in Rolls 
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CURRENT POETRY 


A MONG many interesting suggestion? 

made by Dr. Thomas O'I lagan in 
hi* thoughtful essay on “The Office and 
Function of Poetry " (recently published 
in 7'A. Magnificat), is one to the effect that 
of late years " we have been paying too 
much tribute to t he mere art istry of poet ry." 
Technical excellence, the color and musical 
value of words, these, he thinks, have 
monopolized the attention of verse-makers 
to the detriment of the essential qualities 
of poetry. So in much recent verse ho 
find* nothing that exalts, inspires, or even 
move* the reader. *' The primary purpose 
of art," he says, “ is to minister to the 
soul." And this great function of poetry 
is to-day, he believes, being neglected. 

There is, undoubtedly, some ground for 
I)r. O'llagan's criticism, but there an*, 
nevertheless, many living poets who put 
b'duucal excellence in its proper place, as 
a n*-e'**Kary quality of a poem, not its 
reason for existence. Here, for instanoo, is 
a sincere and highly spiritual poem in 
which the form is completely subordinated 
to the thought. The craftsmanship is 
excellent, but it does not obtrude its por- 
fi-tion. The thought is the thing em¬ 
phasized; the ptH't tells his story ami 
utter* his praise as simply and naturally 
as if bo were talking to a group of his 
friend*. We take it from The Churchman: 

St. Brlgid 

Hr Him* A. McOasimv 

I trig id. the daughter of Huffy. *hc wasn’t like 
otlur young thing*. 

Dreading of lad* for tier kiviv*. and twirling her 
bracelets and rings: 

CVtnUdg and colling and curling hi* hair that 
»*« blade a* the aloes; 

l‘ ntlrg h*v Upa and her ciierk* that were ruddy 
and freato as the roar. 

Ah. ‘t« ain't Hrtgtd would wa*u« all her day* In 
■urh fotllre aa three— 

f'hrltt was the Lover ahe worehlpcd for hour after 
hour on her knees;— 

< lir-l.t and hi* Church and hi* poor.— and !•** 
many a mile that ahe trod 
no mg the loathmmiwt leper* flint ever were 
■utrkaa by God. 

Brig el the daughter of Huffy. *he mid all her 
Jewel* and gem*, 

'"Id all her finely spun robe- that were braided 
with gold to the hem*. 
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Hon cau 1 walk in rich robe* 
mine are In nerd?". 


Brigid, the daughter of Duffy, was brought to the 
court of the King. 

(Monarch of Leinster. MacKnda. whoae prabea 
the poets would «lng|. 

"Hither. O monarch." *ald Duffy. "I've come 
with a maiden to cell: 

Buy her and >bind h< r to bondage*— »he’a needing 
such discipline well?" 

Ah. hut 'twas wise was the King. Prom the maid 
to the chieftain he turned; 

Mlldmn he saw In her face. In the other's 'two* 
anger that burned; 

"This Is no bondmaid. I'll swear It. O chief, but 
a girl of your own. 

Why soils the father the flrwh of hU flroh and the 
bone of his bone?" 


<«life u 


nincia. 


n **r a > 


We Have Given This Word 
A New Meaning 


The Latin dictionary defines “ fenestra as " an opening for 
light—a window." 

Fenestra now has a greater meaning. In the commercial 

sense it means not only light, but all that goes with light. 

In factotir* it means brighter anti better working conditions—a ipeed- 
mg up of the working forte without Mi iking the breaking point. 

Fenestta, as wc have interpreted it, sunlights all of your buildings. 
It make* wholesome, airy, well-lighted workr<«»m«. It gives workers an 
abundance of fresh, vitalizing air through open factory windows. 

Its results are contented workers, a higher average of attendance, a mini¬ 
mum tick list, and an elimination of dangerous and cosily accidents due to 
poor light. For your factory buildings specify) 


Mrigid, the daughter of Duffy, was mute while her 
father replied: 

"Monarch this maid haa no place as the child of 
» chieftain of pride. 

Ilcggan anti wretches whose wounds would th. 
■oul of a soldier affright. 

Hum. 'tls on thiwo ahe 1s wasting my suhstano- 
from morning till night." 

Ah. but 'twaa bitter was Duffy; he spoke like a 
man that was veint. 

Musing, the monarch was ollenl; he pondered 
the question pcrplwiMl. 

"Malden." said he. "If tls true, as I've Just from 
your father heart! tell. 

Might It not be. as mu bondmaid, you'd waste all 
my substance as well? " 


llrlgld. the daughter of Duffy, made answrr. 
"O monarch." ahe said 

"llad I the wrolth from your coffers, and had I 
the crown from your tired— 

Yea If the plentiful yield of the broad breast* of 
Krtn were mine. 

All would I give to the people of Christ who In 
poverty pine." 

Ah. hut 'twas then that the King felt the heart 
In Ills lNw»m unliap. 

he cried, "such a maiden In 


(I'stFMad) 


Solid Steel Windows 


" I am not wt)rthy,' 
bondage to keep I 
Hem's a king's aword for her ransom, anti here's 
a king’s word to decree 

Never U> other than Christ and hi- poor let her 
servitude be!" 


In F.ngland, it aeem*. even more than 
in America, spring "till is the most popular 
of all seasons with the poets. In America, 
the " spring poem " has been so thoroughly 
ridiculed by the newspapers that it has 
been driven almost out of existence. But 
the Knglish poeta are unweary of the re- 
eurring phenomenon of summer's birth, 
and old as is the subject, some of them are 
able to say novel and Iteautiful things con¬ 
cerning it. We print below two poems re¬ 
lating to spring. They are alike in a certain 
not unpleasing archaism of phrase. In the 
first (from the London Xalton), that 
modern Klixabcthan, William II. Davie*, 
uses to advantage that " pathetic fallacy” 
which never lacks its advocate and ex¬ 
presses in the last two lines an idea of 
splendid magnitude. Miss Macaulay 
(whose poem appears in the London 
Spectator) is less subjective than Mr. 
Davies. Her interpretation of the season's 
message is by no means new. but it is ex¬ 
quisitely told, 


Toledo. Ohio; Johnaoe llarvmrr Co. Bala via. N. V. 

Why not follow their rumple f If you are going to build a 
new factory or remodel an old one. write •• for teaaom why 
Fenestra haa been adopted aa atandard tor lighting and venti¬ 
lating factory buHdinga. We carry in atock ready for Imme¬ 
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Th * Strength of "Ftnftra 
lUuitrated. 
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Love and the Muse 


My back Is turned on Spring and all her flowers 
The birds no longer charm from tree to tree; 
The cuckoo had hfca home In thfa« green world 
Ten days before Ids voice was heard by me. 
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Had I an answer from a dear one's ll|n. 

Mj love of life would non regain Us power; 

And suckle my sweet dn*m«. that tun mj heart 
And whimper to be nourish.-! o' cry hour. 


Giro 


Hint answer now. and then my Muse. 
That for my sweet life's sake must never dir. 
Will rt«e like that urent wave that leaps ami hangs 
The sea-weed on a vessel* mart-top hlith. 


Youth's Debt 


When In the pivity wood 
The larrhes spurt lo red for the year'* uirninp 
Then. In men's nwivIn* blood. 

Sweet April d«* set frolic tin* a-bumlng. 


Ilut now. since tl»e tree* stand 
Naked and deep ashrp. yet nathlcm yramltiR 
For tlie sprlnR » klndlhut hand 
l>t youth go forth, and set the woods a-burning 


Such <|idrk An Is In youth 
( And this youth knows. Iinvliuc no other Irumlng). 

That where It ntuvra. In truth. 

Its touch shall set the dead rwrth'a soul a-humliiK 


'TIs itiN-1 all debts to pay ; 

So let youth thank the sweet year for Ills turn Ins 
And newly every day 

Go forth, ro forth to set the woods a-burulntt. 


“Correct Styles for Men” 

For authentic style, painstaking workmanship and rich¬ 
ness of finish the von Gal Hat is unsurpassed. All 
that best dressed men demand is embodied in its making. 
Men who know value, who insist on quality plus wear, 
accept the von Gal Hat as the standard. 

Ask your dealer for a von Gal made, whether soft or stiff, and 
you’ll find the fit comfortable, the quality right and the shape jus* 
suited to your personality. Guaranteed to be entirely satisfactory 
by both dealer and maker. 

Pricee f3. $4 and fS. If yoar daalar cannot eapply you, write for Spring and 
Summar Style Booh H. Ordara fillad diract from factory. Gtve ityla want ad, 
your hat aima, height, waight and waiat meaaura. Add 25c to cooar pottage. 

We are Makers of the c Celebrated $3 Hat 

Factories! |T £\ f Office* and Salesroom 

Danbury. Conn. U IWA C l/ATI I, 3 I UTS Broadway. New Y« 

Niagara Falla. Ontario. Canada II dVlCj.VUIl lldl « Sumnwr Scree.. Bo... 

raw Hal Factory: Baltimore. Md. II P.n.m. Factory i New V 


A little leiw than u yenr ngo the world 
v» in the midst of the Titanic Iragtniy. 
Hundreds <if poems were written praising 
the heroism of the survivors, lamenting 
the lost and describing the tremendous 
combat between the ieelienj and the un¬ 
fortunate ship. H. I<ni Woodman wrote 
thirty-live poems, which have now boon 
published in a little volume entitl'd " In 
Memoriam: The Titanic Disaster " (pri¬ 
vately printed by the author). All of these 
are well written and some of them are ad¬ 
mirable as simple and sincere expressions 
of powerful emotion. The one wo quote 
describee the return of the \fackay-BenncU 
from her quest of the bodies of the drowned. 
The tone of sorrowful dignity is consistently 
sustained. 


Is Your Refrigerator Poisoning 

I Jp Your doctor will fell vou a icfricrr- 

j I ai«il»-«i>». e . i» fantf lop IM M>» 

ii roe, i* altvayi in ihr health of 

the em/f refrig- 


The Return of the " Marks)-Bennett 

Hi II. IIra Woodman 

ToU tenderly, loll tenderly. 

You thousand inournliiR brllst 
Toil tenderly am— the hay. 

Where slow the coinn ship make* way. 


your family. The M 
erator made with 

Solid Porcelain 
Compartments 

+hkh can h* kept ffc** of lifeline t«r 
grrntA that fwxvm f<«l mhvh in t 
jioiv n% people. AW cheap lutMub" pofrrl 


Grave-cloth™ fresh and scant and simple 
All humble-proud In ntcek array; 

Mile* frail that srem to pn.tT.-r 
Solace In their mist lovely way; 

(Toll tenderly, toll tenderly 1) 

Girded for her honored duty. 

Sadly waits the seaside city: 

In 1 st hand*, h.r funeral lalx-n*. 

And her heart broken with pity. 


Fall slenderly, fall slenderly. 

You thousand mourning flagsl 
Fall slend.-fly aRalnst the teky 
While .low the dead are earried by 


Never Sold in Store* 


Gently, llnRrrtnRly lowered 

Do-ply Into the BtedfBst ground. 

While the pl.-a.ant April wrating 
With healing win. to Him the sound: 
(FaU slenderly, fall slenderly t> 

Duvn the tolling streets of sorrow, 

Down avenues alined with prayer. 
Temprst-bewUri. *hspcl<-«. ■•atom, 

The driftwood dead are borne with care. 


Sfr*“Monroe 


FREE BOOK 


30Day»*Trlal Factory Price Cash or Credit 

Direct from factory r© you—MVtnc yoo %*nrr nm Wt 
(us Iri ttfht and guarantee your money hack and removal ot 
rclrigti.itnr.it no etpenac to you if you are not jbu>hrtclf 
5ati»n «i Ki%y term* if more convenient for you. Scad lor 
book NOW- a letter or posui. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


A STORY OF THE GREAT STORM 


T H K hurricane which swept over some 
of the Western and Middle Western 
States on March 23, killing more than two 
hundred people, injuring probably twice as 
many more, destroying many million dol¬ 
lars’ worth of property, and leaving thou¬ 
sands of people homeless, was too large for 
anybody to attempt to describe in full even 
in a dozen newspaper articles, but some of 
the fragmentary stories told by eye-wit¬ 
nesses suffice to convey a fairly good im¬ 
pression of what happened. One of those 
who saw the storm in action was W. P. 
Commar, a traveling salesman, and his 
story wus told upon his arrival in Chicago 
on the day following. We And it in a dis¬ 
patch to the New York World: 


Quicker Construction — Better Results 

H EAVER BOARD w*0i and Ccffino can he built 

in much less time than is needed for lath, plaster and 
wall-paper. You can get into your new home just that 
much quicker ami there is no mess of lime-dust, plaster, hits 
of lath and torn j*aj>er to clean up. 


I never want to witness another thing 
in this world so fraught with horror. I 
hoarded the train at Lincoln, Neb,, and 
traveled in the heart of the cyclone for 
miles und watched its deathlike hand creep 
about the towns we passed und crush them 
in a twinkling. I helped to carry in the 
human beings who, bruised, crush!, and 
hysterical, wo stopt to pick up anil tuke to 
Omaha for medical attention. 

I had slept out on the hack platform for 
u breath of air. It was about five o’clock, 
mayln* a little before, und I noticed a 
peculiar light in (he sky. If you have ever 
rcud South Sea Island stories you will know 
that an uncanny, yellow glare seems to pn>- 
eede a hurricane. Well, there was that 
light in the sky when I noticed it first. 
Hut there was something else that M-eincd 
far more terrible to me at the moment. 

I don't know that I can describe it, except 
to say that at first thought some one l*e- 
hind inc had whispered, it was a whisper - 
but n whiaper of voices we are not supposed 
to hear «i this world. It was sibilant, 
strange, ethereal, and it sounded like the 
peculiar sucking-hiss that one hears when a 
train rounds a curve. Hut there was a 
strange power hack of it. I don’t know- 
why it affected me in the manner it did. 
Hut, somehow, it was a fom-ast—a threat 
of frightful things to come. 

All the time the sound grew- and I 
noticed that the queer cloud in the sky 
was growing Inrger. It w-as black, and 
com*-shaped, with the small end toward 
the earth. Then 1 knew what was going 
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to happen. I was fascinated. A moment 
before there had been li*rht, clear and white, 
with just a gentle wind to rufllo the few 
clouds in the sky. Now all was changed. 

The gentle whistle had grown to a roar 
and strange mutterings tilled t he air. Then, 
ull of a sudden, I saw that the high cloud 
was enveloping everyt hing. For a moment 
my heart stopt and my breath seemed to 
bo drawn front me as if by a powerful 
Im-Uows. My face was i>ep|>ercd with flying 
gravel—there was a terrific roar, a shud¬ 
dering of the •'arth, and the cyclone had 
crossed our trail not fifty feet behind us. 

For a moment I could not catch my 
breath. My face was stinging with the Band 
and gravel that had l»een hurled against me, 
1 went inside the ear. 

The wind crossed the track and swept 
on in a northeasterly direction, us near as 
I could tell. By that time wo wore near 
Kalston, Neb., which is withiu twenty-live 
or thirty miles of Omaha. Far up the 
track I could see tho lights of the town. 
For one moment I wanted to hide from the 
sight, but curiosity dominated me and I 
returned to the platform. There was one 
man there, William Coon, of Lincoln, and 
we were s»»on joined by other passengers. 

Not a man of us said a word. Fascinated, 
we watched that little group of houses 
w here human In-ings were wniting unknow¬ 
ingly for the hand of Providence to strike 
them. I felt like crying out a warning to 
them, but the vacuum following the storm 
stole my breath again and my reason 
finally got the better of my impulse. 

One shattering crash, a whirlpool of 
(lying wood, shingles, and with a roar of 
triumph that was nothing short of demon- 
iaeul, the storm swept on. We looked 
again. From the chaos of swirling boards 
and debris there emergid now and then s 
housetop—w hole buildings went rolling 
along the ground a* if ini|>cllcd by some 
force within them. Box-ears on sidings, 
hurled through (he night, split open with 
sickening crashes and ejoe led their mer¬ 
chandise. (>nc of t licse ears, n ear minus t he 
usual trucks, was tlung through the air to 
land in an o|M*n field. Then' followed n 
sickening sight, for with an unearthly 
screech the sides of the ear fell apart and n 
number of men, railroad w-ction hands, fell 
out. Some of them moved. Some were 
whole and some were torn to shreds. 

The engineer stop! the train and wo 
rushed over to the village. Thera was 
hardly a house standing in the way it was 
built. Kverywhere, in every stage of life 
and death, were men, women, and children. 
Fares into which color would never come 
again stared up nt us. One man was 
rammed halfway through the side of a 
frame building. He wit* muttering when 
we reached him, but soon died. So stricken 
with the horror of the thing were the 
sufferers that they could do nothing for 
cadi other or for themselves. We gathered 
the living together, the whole and broken, 
and placed them on the train. 

It was a path of disaster that we fol- 
low«d from then on into Omaha. Clroans 
and shrieks and pleadings filled the 
coaches. Every woman on the train 
wnrk«-d as fast as she could to render help 
to the crush! and fear-stricken survivors. 
At the next town whole factories collapsed 
and their walls fell in as if some giant were 
playing dominoes with them. 

Wc could hear the screams of the injured 
and dying workmen and their families as 
their houses fell al>oul them. Wo stopt 
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hero and picked up many of the injured. 
1 don’t know whether or not we got them 
all. 

But we were to get a real heart-sickness 
when we reached Omaha. A lurid glare 
was in the sky. We could hear huge walls 
sighing into chaotic heaps of bricks. I 
would hate to have to remember for the 
rest of my life the horrible details of that 
night in Omaha. 

I saw one man’s head split open with a 
brick. One little girl -but I'd rather not 
tell that. There wore many more of a 
similar character. 

Omaha was burning. Hotels, hospital*, 
and homes were crowded. Every man was 
mad and every woman hysterical. It was 
a night straight out from Hades, and I 
never want another ono like it. I am 
trying to forgot it. 
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THE 44 GOLDEN RULERS 44 OF TOLEDO 

W HEN Brand Whitlock was trying to 
got a start in the law in Toledo he 
had oocasion to prosecute a poor German 
for neglecting hi* family. The Humane 
Society was looking after the affair, and 
it employed Whitlock to see that justice 
was done. The defendant was sent to the 
workhouse for nine month*, and shortly 
after he was looked up hi* wife secured n 
divorce mid married the principal witness 
who had tee tilled in her behalf. The mis¬ 
demeanor prosecution was regarded a* a 
triumph by the Humane Society. But 
afterward Whitlock discovered that the 
pour German’s fate bad been involved in tho j 
eternal triangle. The man had tried to 
make himself understood when he wo* on 
the witness-stand, but had failed, and 
Whitlock now knew what the defendant 
hud tried to explain. The result was that 
Whitlock decided never to prosi-eutc 
another ease. And when his involution 
became known, nearly everybody criticized 
him on the grounds that his attitude would 
militate against the safeguards of society. 
But he had ono strong sympathizer, and an 
important one—"Golden Rule" Jones. 
Whitlock, who tells alxiut the incident in 
his reminiscences, running serially in Thr 
American Magazine, says that-up to that 
time ho had known Jones only a* the eccen¬ 
tric mayor of the city, and nearly every one I 
whom he hnd met since his ndvent into 
Toledo had spoken of Jones only to say 
something disparaging of him. The min¬ 
isters and the newspapers wen- against 
Jones, and the most charitable thing Whit¬ 
lock heard said about him in private was 
that ho was crazy. Of what followed the 
novelist-mayor writes: 

One day. suddenly, a* I was working on 
a story in my office, in he atept with a 
startling, abrupt manner, wheeled a chair 
up t« my desk, and sat down. He was a 
big Welshman with a sandy complexion 
and great hands that had worked hard in 
their time, and he had an eye that looked 
right into the center of vour skull. He 
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I wore, and all the time ho was in the room 
continued to wear, a largo cream-colored 
slouch hat. and ho had on the flowing 
cravat whirh for some inexplicable reason 
artists and reformers all wear; their affinity 
Iteing due. no doubt, to the fact that the 
reformer must he an artist of a sort, d-e 
he could not dream his dreams. I was 
relieved, however, to find that Jones won* 
his hair dipt short, and there was still about 
him that practical air of the very practical 
business man he had hem before he Incani<- 
mayor. He had been such a practical busi- 
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a fairly good fortune for our town; hut lie 
had not twra in office very long lief ore all 
the business men were down on him. and 
saying that what the town needed was a 
business man for mayor, a statement that 
was destined to ring in my can* for a good 
many years. They didikid hint of course 
Iscauso he would not do just w hat they told 
him to—that Icing the meaning and pur- 
l»ose of a business man for mayor—but in- 
sisttd that there wen* certain other people 
in the oily w ho wore entitled to sonic of hi« 
scrxico nml consideration—namely, thi¬ 
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working people and the poor. The politi 
cinns and the pnwcher* objected |o him or 
•he Mime grounds; the unpardonable aii 
being to exprviw in any hut a purely idea 
and M-ntiineutal form nynipathy for lh< 
workerw or the poor. It a*-viiied to In* par 
lieu larly rxaxpereting that he was doim 
all thin in the nnnie of the Golden Huh 
which was for the Sunday-school; and the 
even went ao far a- to bring to town nnolh* i 
Sain Jones, the Reverend Sam Junes, t< 
conduct a '•revival" and to defeat tin 
I lonorahle Sam Jon*-*. The Itoven-nd San 
Jones* had big meetings, and said many 
elev.T things, and many true on***. th« 
Iniiitt 
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aiming them being his epigrain. 
"I am for the Golden Rule myaelf, lip to n 
certain point, nml I hen I want to take th> 
shot gun ami the club." I think that ex- 
pro-ion mark*-*! the difference between him 
ami our Sam June*. in whuae philosophy 
there wa>* no pin*-** at all for the shotgun 
or the dub 


w*re complain- -_! *- 

ing that Mayor Jones was not using shot- i K 

guns, or at least club*, on tin- " bad " |H<opl< U 4 q 

in the town; I suppose that sin**.* their own 

ls-r.uasi.ins had in a measure fail.-d, the' 

felt that the mayor might with such instru- 

nxnU have made the -lad" people lout hN* 

as if they had been converted anyway. [,- — 

It was when he was undergoing such ' __ 

criticism as this that he earn.* to s*s* me. Ha standard 
to ask me to s|M*ak at Gol.fen Rule Park. American home < 
This was a hit of green grass next to his aie trwly esteemed 
factory; In- had dedicated it to the people's i 
use. and there under a large willow-tree, 
on Sunday afternoons, he Used to speak to 
hun.lreds. There was a little piano which 
two men could carry, and with that on the 
platform to play the accompaniments the' 
pco|>lc us**«l to sing songs that Jones had 
written -some of them of real beauty. and 
breathing the spirit of poetry, if they wen* 
not always quite in its form. In the winter 
these meetings were held in Golden Rule 
Hall, a large room that served very well 
as an auditorium, in his factory bard by. 

On the walls of Golden Rule Hall was the 
original tin sign he had hung up in his 
factory as the only rule to l»e known there. 

“Therefore whatsoever things yc would j 
that men should do to you. do ye even so j 
to them." In the course of time every 
reformer, every radical, in the country hail 
spoken in that hall or under that willow- 
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tzw, and the whole place developed an 
atmosphere that watt immenaely impressive. 
The hall had the pictures of many of them 
on its walls, and some good paintings 
besides; and in connection with the settle- 
ineilt which Jones established across the 
street the whole institution came to lie, 
as a reporter wrote one day in his news¬ 
paper, the center of intelligence in Toledo. 

Well, then, on that morning when llrst 
he called, Joues said to me: 

" I want you to come out and *|N'ak." 

“On what subject?” 1 asked. 

“There's only one subject.” he said.— 
“life." And his face wits rudiunt with a 
really Is-autiful smile, just tinged with his 
keen humor. I began to nuy that 1 would 
prepare something, but he would not let 
ine finish my sentence. 

“Prepare!" he exclaimed. “Why pre¬ 
pare? Just speak what’s in your heart.” 

lie was always like that. Once, u good 
while after, in one of his campaigns, he 
culled me on the telephone one evening just 
at dinner-time, und said: 

“I want you to go to Irunville and 
speak to-night." 

I was tired, and. ns I dislike to confess, 
a little reluctant, I hud always to battle 
so for u little time to write,—so that I 
hesitated, asked questions, told him, as 
usual, that I had no speech prepared. 

“But you know it is written," he said, 
“that ‘in that hour it shall bo given you 
what ye shall say.* " 

I could assure him that the prophecy hail 
somewhat failed in my case, and that 
what was given me to say was not nlwa>> 
worth listening to when it was said; and 
then I inquired: 

“What kind of crowd will be there?" 

“Oh. a good crowd!” he said. 

“But wiiat kind of people?" 

“What kind of people?" he asked in a 
tone of great ami genuine surprise. "What 
kind of p«ople? Why. there’s only one 
kind of people -just people, just folk.” 

I went, of course, ami I went as well to 
i lohlen Itule Park and to (loldcn Rule Hall, 
und there was never such a school for 
public speaking us that crowded park 
affonhsi, with street-cars grinding and 
scraping by one side of it ami children 
laughing at their play on the swings ami 
poliw which Jones had put then* for them; 
or elscstauding below the speaker and look¬ 
ing curiously up iuto his face, ami tilling 
him with the fear or treading any moment 
on their lingers which made a little border 
all along the front of the platform. And 
for a year or so after his death I spoke there 
every Sunday; we were trying so hard to 
keep his great work alive. ^ 

But it was their interest in the poor, the 
outcast, the disowned, that drew Whitlock 
nml Jones together -that ami the fact 
I lint the two were gradually assuming tile 
snmo uttitude. The writer goes on: 

He was full or Tolstoy at that lime, ami 
we could talk of the great Russian, and I 
could Introduce him to I lie other great 
Russians. He was then a little past fifty. | 
and had just made the astounding discovery 
that then 1 was Hindi a thing as literature in 
the world; he hud been so busy working 
all his life that he hud never hail time to 
read, and the whole world of letters burst 
upon his vision all suddenly, ami the glo¬ 
rious prospect fairly intoxicated him. so 
that he stood like stout Cortez, tho not so 
silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

Ho was reading Mazzini also, and Emer- 


For All Screening Purposes 
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Most Economical 

HK seasons of a life time may come and 
go but the Pompeiian Bronze Screen 
Cloth with which your window and door 
screens are tilled will show no deterioration. 

Barring tire or accident screens tilled with 
this material of sterling worth are completely 
efficient. No painting ever necessary as the 
hare Pompeiian bronze wires cannot rust or 
corrode. No paint clogged meshes to retard 
ventilation. 
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Though exposed to salt laden mists at the 
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seashore, to the acid charged smoke of the 


city or ammonia fumes encountered in barns 
and stables Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth 
resists their corrosive effects indefinitely. 

(iet the genuine. It is easily identified by the 
Removable Red String woven into the Selvage. 

If your dealer won’t supply you we will 
do so promptly. 
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63 Sterling Street, Clinton, Man. 
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Use Oxide of Zinc Paints 

pAINT ECONOMY consists in selecting those 
paints which give the best and longest service 
at the lowest annual cost. Experience proves these 
to be Paints containing Oxide of Zinc. 

Buying such paints you buy permanent tints, 
efficient protection, durable coatings. 

THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
We do no* m*ke p«ini. 55 Wall Street, New York 

A lot of paint manufactur. 
m tent free on requnt. 
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| son. who exprvst his philosophy fully, or 
as fully as one man can express anything 
for another, and it was not long before 
Jones discovered an unusual facility for ex¬ 
pressing himself, both with his voice and 
' with his pen. The letters he wrote to the 
| men in his shops—putting them in their 
pay-envelops—are models of simplicity 
and sincerity, which show a genuine culture 
and have that beauty which is the despair of 
conscious art . He had just learned of Oscar 
Wilde's ” Ballad of Heading Gaol," and he 
committed it to memory, or got it into his 
memory somehow, so that he would recite 
stanzas of it to any one. He read Hurns, 
too, with avidity, and 1 can tu-e him now 
standing on the platform in one of his 
meetings, snapping his lingers us he recited: 

A flu for those hy law prouvied! 

Liberty's a iilorlous feast 1 

Hut it was Walt Whitman whom lie loved 
moat, and his copy of "Leave* of Grass" 
was underscored in heavy lines with a red 
pencil until nearly every striking passage 
in the whole work had liecomo a rubric. 
When anything struck him, he would have 
to corne and tell me of it; sometime* he 
would not wait, but would call me up on 
the telephone and rend it to me. I remem¬ 
ber that occasion when his voice, over the 
wire, said: 

" Listen to this [ami he read|: 

-The anuc-iooth'd t„,,tlrc with red hair. redeem- 
In* sins |mmi •lid U» conic, 

Scihnic «H he ix»Mwa. (ravelins on fool to fie 
pply I I lawysfW for liU brother and sit by him while he 
mimn | | U tried for forgery. 

Then he laughed, and his chuckle diisl 
away on the wire. That exprest him; 
that was exactly what he would have done 
for n brother, exactly what he did do for 
many a brother, since he regarded all men 
as his brothers, and treated them as Mich 
if they would let him. lie was always going 
down to the city prisons, or to the work- 
Iioum-s, and talking to the poor devils there. 
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An Ironing— 
Convenience 

Every Housewife 
Needs 


Whether 
yon dn your own 
or have help to do it 


. the Nlmploi I roller wlU aava 

i ’ your time, clothes, labor and 

money. The pofaaalonal laun- 
\ 1 c!reu can double her eaiulllita. 

\-AOf Ko more lionlmc drudaery.t»o tired 
if a C\\ arm««ii <1 feel, no imiehink onnnliear- 
■ I 'V. elite lie»U lesser >n>rbi four ilueea 
£Wry unman who hat ironing to do. don htr- 
n 0 an injwitwt in sitting along without a 

Simplex Ironer 

" 7hm Practical HoutcholJ Machine' 9 
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(V*U I r~nt Per hnu 
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ien; flat pieces, under- 
it of >our ironing—all 
t eff»*r* on the Simplex. 
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IlKi: Inman IlibU 
" Trial OJfrr. 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
504. 168 N. Michigan Blvd.. Chicago. III. 
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Construction Bund is the piper (or von because 
looking, sohstantisl feeling buxines* tUlionrry ■ 
Urge users. It « not cheap paper. Its qua| 


( * »ii «t rtii'l m »n Bond is sold only in I 
responsible printers and lilho*ropbei» 
United State.. It 
of handling small lots. It. price 
production as nn- 
only when >i>u s 
Bond. 'Iher- arc 
Their names and i 


»cs direct to the most 
principal cities ot the 
jobber's pi..m. none ol the heavy expense 
is as close tu the actual cost ol 
ern methods can nuke it. The benefit is yours 
•cure your business stal*onrr> on Construction 
krais near you ready to supply such stationery, 
ur collection of T' spceinirn letterheads darning tho 
(unr bni.bcs of Co (Ut ruction Bond will be scut Iruc il 


quite as if hi* wen* on** of them, whirl 
indued lu> felt hi* was, and as all of us an*, 
if we only knew it. And he was working 
all the time to gel them out of prison, and 
finally he and 1 entered into a little contract 
by which be paid the expenses incident to 
their trials—the fees for stenographers and 
that sort of thing—if 1 would look after their 
cases. Hard as tho work was, and sad a- 
it was, and grievously as my law partner 
complained of the time it took, and of it* 
probable effect on business (since no on* 
wished to Ik* known as a criminal lawyer!), 
it slid pay in the satisfaction there was in 
doing u little to comfort and console— 
and, what was so much more, to rom|»cl it 
one city, at least, a discussion of th- 
grounds and the purpose of our institutions 
For instance, if some poor girl were arrested, 
and a jury trial were demanded for her, ami 
her case were given all the cure and atten¬ 
tion it would have received had she Imk*i 
some wealthy person, the police, when they 
found they could not convict, wen* apt t*> 
Im* a little more can*ftil of the liltertie* of 
individuals; they licgnii to has** u tilth 
regard for human rights and for human life 


CASTRO'S STORY OF HIS ELLIS 
ISLAND EXPERIENCE 


yes. alnbur Stationery /s on 
CONSTRUCTION BOND 

So any the purchasing ugents of hundreds of the hif jjvut 
concerns everywhere. Shrewd buyers—they hold their 
jobs by knowing the right price for good quality. Out you 
ufiord to ignore their judgment? 


G eneral cipriano castro, 

sometime* referred to as the ex- 
dietutor of Venezuela, left for Europe th< 
other day with almut us had an opinion of 
the United State* Government, or at least 
of tho Taft Administration, as anybody 
ever held. Doing held for several weeks at 
Ellis Island by the immigration authoriti* 
did not set well with him, und just befor* 
bidding Uncle Stun farewell he put hi 
complaint into rather vigorous language for 
the New York HrralJ. Whether nltogeth* r 
true *ir not, his story has plenty of color of 
the durker sort. We read: 

"Sims* the day I was kidnaped from 
the Touraine I have b«*cn made the obj*s t 
of a ridiculous farce and have been vilely 
tn*ati*d. 1 did not at that time protest a 
strongly ns I might have against the in. 
prisonment because I thought I was *er\ 
ing nil ideal, one which would Ik* of servi* • 
to humanity and would redoun«l to th* 
credit of the American people. I did not 
think of myself. 

"I was actually buried alive as if I 
were a great criminal. If this is the in¬ 
heritance which tin* great Washington left, 
the American people ought to weep bitter 
tears or give up imperialism. Unless the 
imperialistic Government of the United 
State* gives a satisfactory reason for such 
iniquitous conduct it stands convicted of 
Iwing a tyrant and having forgotten the 
past glories of America. 

"I was insulted treacherously. They 
even descended to crime. I refer to that 
terrific night of Deeemlicr 31. After a 
very bnil voyage of ten day* 1 was thrown 
Into a dirty, small room, and at six o'clock 
in the evening 1 threw myself on the IkhI 
and tried to sleep. Vain illusion! At a 
quarter-past six somebody knocked on the 
door. I got up and opened it. In vialkid 
n man of al>out twenty-seven or twenty- 
eigllt years. He approached me with such , 
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a menacing air (hat I did not know what 
to think. As I do not understand English 
I did not know what he was saying, hut it 
appeared to me that In* was looking for 
i he keys to my baggage, alt ho it had al- 
r* ndv lieen examined by the Custom House 
otVni rs. I, by signs, tried to make him 
under-viand this. 

Finally, the General says, he understood 
tie- magnitude of this aggression. They 
•"•re trying to provoke hint intoeommittiug 
a . nine, and he took the only atop whieh 
i-ould save his life. To proceed: 

’ The man was walking around the room 
like a wild bull. I, without showing my 
um.iviness in any way, turned my liaek 
on him and lay down again on the dirty 
i-d which they had placed for me. The 
- .in uddenly took off his overcoat, threw 
it on t 1 e floor, took off his coat, anti Anally 
took '" r his gloves. Then he looked at me 

if ht was going to strike me. I preserved 
n 'toil .d attitude, still lying on the bed. 
\S ho as this man? Where did he oome 
From at such an hour? What hud he to do 
"ith my lutggitge which had been examined 
linn and again by the Custom House 
>fv . rv ’ How did this man get post the 
•tin ml who was guarding my door? All 
iln-. <|iie*tions will have to he answered in 
•ourt proceedings. 

"Tin- man seeing my stoical attitude, 

■ it ..ri his coat and overcoat and went out. 
lie forgot to take his gloves with him. So 
I p"-ked them up and gave them to the 
tuardiun at the door, so that ho would 
m'e no reason for coming hack and bother- 


HENRY F. MICH ELL CO 


519 Market St., Philadelphia 


A Rare 
Flower 


IRON RAILING 

Entrance Cates and IFire f encing 
of all designs and lor all purposes. 

L’ntlimhaLlr Fences lor Estate 
Boundaries and Industnal Prop¬ 
erties. 

Tennis Court Enclosures 

a Specialty. Fences far Paddocks. 
Poultry Runs. Etc. Ornamental 
Iron and Wire Work. 

No order too large of loo small 
lor us lo handle. 

Send for our Fence Catalog of 
original designs. It's yours lor the 


A trial p.tfc.l «.f •»d> win I 

for 10c. In coin or •ttimi** 


Fifteen minute* lnt«*r another knock 
. ut the door, and a young man 
Ihr than the other came in. lie re. 
<d the actioiu* of Ilia pn'dwesaor, 

• •ut. however, taking off Ilia coat. Ho 
-i-ike in Kngliali, which of courae I 

not understand.' At aeven o'clock two 
r Men and n woman came in and n- 
< d the performance of the other", 
ill apoke at the same time. They 
1 gesticulating wildly, and Anally 
picked up my baggage and left tho 
I locked the door and aaid to mv- 
l>-t it la* w hat (lod wished. 

I uld not altwp all that night. What 
rrii'le cx|NTienec! The next morning 
I opened the door I raw my baggage 
all outride. The tragic blow which 
Imd prepared with unequalcd e.vni- 
i ii,on* like highwaymen than govern- 
t official* did not succeed. 

I ivo kept silence until to-dn.v bwauw 
■ !• ’ -tood that in that way alone could 
myself. U>ing in the Hutches of the 
Hand/ whieh was directing tho 
upon me. In view of the grave 
••f the attempt any indi*crotion on 
would have meant eertnin death. 
I i |h* the American [mople will appri¬ 
se facts. which are nothing but the 
.ml I hope that the judicial nuthori- 
immediatcly order an investigation 
i• mi. While the American Government 
•nsible for these insults, the,real 
bilitv lii-s with the asphalt coni- 
f Venezuela, who have never failed 
harm for Venezuela and for me, 
ily because I defended the interests 
..s President of Venezuela hail been 
• •! to me, spending large sums of 
io organize these Matos revolution, 
i I conquered those enemies of my 

• ry after two years of war.” 
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THE TOLL OF THE INDIAN DESERT 


A YOUNG man from an Iowa U 
went to the Italian line's |»ier in > 
York the other day to meet hi* sweeth« 
who was returning on tko steams 
Venma from the hurnt-out inferno of 
Punjab. The Kiri had gone to India 
help uplift the lowly Hindu, and it i 
been a comparatively long time since 
two had smb each other. The man 
peeled the meeting to he one of the rr 
joyous moments of his life, but it pro 
to be one of the saddest. When he rai 
the girl, arms open, and with tin* light * 
great love in his face, she stand at I 
with unseeing eyes. Her soul had die* 
the gnat heat and the famine agony of 
Punjab. We find the story in the > 
York Kerning World: 


from Farr’s New Book 

A HARDY garden is a place of ten- 
der memories. It has a charm all 
its own. And there is a personality and 

sen^ of companion*hip 
aUmt the plants that bloom 
there* that make us be- 
come attached to them. I 
Invr the hardy plants, and 
if you love them as I 
( !•• v:iu war.? ikiv 

V new biMik. “Karr’s 


IV tTCW txwik, 

Hardy Plants.** 

Sent Free to Flower Lovers 

I want to »lurc with you the 
superb collection* tlut have made 
Wyotniasing famous. I want you to 
know how my ficldsof Peonies and 
Poppies have developed into the 

most ..iplrtc collection of theie 

plants in existence—for I couldn't 
l>e satisfied otherwise. I want you 


Two year* ago Mia* Margarv 
of Waterloo, la., heard the « 
Word, directing her to go to 1 1 
of India and then- take up th** •- 
enm* in the land of ilarknexa. 

She wan pledged to marry 
Thompson, a young man of 
town who had grown up from 
with her. 

Rut when the call came Mar 
Holds felt her life would be pu 
■he did not devote sumo year- t 
cause. 

Thompson said he would *« 
she promised that after two 
would coma hack and wed him. 

So Margaret Reynolds l**ft t 
and the quiet of an loaa villng 
eled for Biurc than forty day • 
in India. Then, by bullock** nr 
far out from l*horc to the fn* 
byterian mission station in i 
there to begin her lalssrs. Tln-i 
than a dozen whits* people at t 
in the midst of tens of thousaiel- 

A year ago came the great fai 
a scourge as rarely visit* even 
scourged land of thirst in tl 
The earth C racked with the ben 
ful crop* withered and turned 
the herd* died. Food lackcl < 

Then when death stalke*! th. 
hills and the staning >M*gan t«» 
mission, grim months of tr 
menced for Margaret Reynolds 
with her at the station. Tie 
Iowa saw death in his nakedn 
day. 

Each mwwding scorching - 
the specter nearer to the mi -i> 
few men and women then* wit ; 
Reynolds began to divide ll 
find ston-s with the dying. 

For six months the agony 
and then, one day. when th* ol 
station went to Margan>t R«; u 
to rouse her, they found th* it 
her cot. muttering and picking . 
with never-tiring fingers. Il< r 
sped. All efforts to n-stor 
sanity were fruitless. 

To-day the Verona arrive 
girl from Iowa altoanl. \\it ; 
Miss Katherine McKenzie, oi • 
sion workers from Lahore, am 
nurse. Gray is her hair now a 
I an* as dead as the withered 


I ly Delphiniums and other hardy 
I plant' let me send you my Book of 
I llardv Plant Specialties (illustrated 
I in colon) that tells all about them. 
| It i» free to any lover of flower*. 
BERTRAND 11. FARR, Wysamui Nirumi 
101 Garfield Avne., Wyo-i.sisi, Peiuu. 


k and growm* weaker. With* 
11 nr m hravy wmd would turrly 
i if wrr. It w jib treated by thr 
r Laprill and bern aavrd. 
r thown above was token fttur 
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terra nrrd no treatment you want to know 
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Paul Mastenhrook, Artkilttl 

Ceamd ^ 


ros«-bu»h in spring. Ilff chwks art* those 
of a woman of sixty. She walks automat¬ 
ically. ami she talks not at all. 

Thompson, her fiance, had come on 
from Chicago to meet his iwwtheart, 
knowing the great burden that had bean 
laid on the girl, but hoping against 1 io|m- 
that the sight of him would bring back to 
her what the sun had taken in toll in La¬ 
hore. Hardly was the gangplank lowered 
when he hounded up to the deck of the 
ship to when- he saw a lioodtd and shawl- 
swatlu-d figure standing in the company of. 
others by the rail. 

"Margaret!" 

The man's soul cried out with a great 
voice, and he took the hands of the sick 
woman in his, as he look'd into her eyes 
with a gn-at yearning. 

No Hash of n-cognition came to the 
vacant eyes; not a tn-mor pass'd over the 
sunken face. 

"Margan-t!" tin* man sohUd and then 
knelt on |Im< deck and buried his face in 
her drew, while his heart liroke. 

They took the first train away from the 
city for Waterloo. 
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WHEN BURLESON MET A RATTLER 


P OSTMASTER - GENERAL BUR- 

I.E80N luut had a gi*od many 1 brilla 
in political campaigns in Texas and in 
legislative tussles at Washington, hut 
tho liveliest moment of his life was when 
ha came face to face with a big rattle¬ 
snake during a hunt on Devil’s River in 
the Big Bend section of the Rio Grande. 
The river at that *pot run* between steep 
rafion walls, and Mr. Burleson was 
scouting along the water's edge. Ho 
decidid to g>-t out of the carton and take 
tho nearest route to ramp. What followed 
is told by the Postmaster-General himself, 
if the New York Morning Ttlegraph quotes 
him correctly: 

Slinging my rifle over my shoulder I 
start'd climbing. Then* were some tick¬ 
lish phut-*, but I got by them and made the 
top of the bluff, alsiut thirty f«*-t. I took 
off my hnt. as it was in my way. ami threw 
it on top the bluff. Right here I got the 
scare of my life. As my head went up al>ovc 
the ledge I found myself looking into the 
face of a big rattlesnake, roiled to strike 
and his rattles vibrating with a shrilling 
sound that chill'd my blood. The rvp- 
tilc's head was within six incln-9 of my nose. 
I knew that if I made another movement 
it would strike, and strike several times. 
In my position I felt I was looking into the 
jaws of e«-rtain death. 

For several weonds I did not hat an eye. 
but 1 thought faster than ever I thought in 
my life. As luck had it only one of my 
hands was on top the hluff. Most of my 
the other. With it I 
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•gerv * oilirfa I'Ave paid Our I-Wihlet »• bit'll 

^f'llff l«t It l«U ymi how to saw * lot of 

mmmey. It s PftEK. Trll u« where to srftd your copy. 

TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
1M HI N. MkKltsn Bl.d., Chicago (in*) 


Spring house cleanii 
the advantages of tl 
construction of t 
Wernicke Bookcase 


Slobe^rnieke 

Sectional Bookcases 


tThc Slobr^Vernickf Co. 

CINCINNATI. OHIO 
Rrn Mrh fttorea i New York. W3 Hrrw 


I No. 300 library TtM# 
Cone Peckl Pnc# $11.7* 

Skipping Weight 110 Iks. 


weight was 
grasped a mesquito hush just below tho 
level. 

Slowly and with j^patest oaro not to 
betray a mo vemen t I transferred my 
weight to tho other hand, and with tho 
free hand reaohed cautiously for my 
pistol. I brought tho weapon up slowly. 
That required more control than I thought 
I posscst, for as I gaxod at the snake it 
seemed earh instant he would lunge. 


in a compact 


or Wdmcvtn ( 


l>)i”Utr»inc 


Co., 41t Ffnwood Are.. Toted*. 0. 


Coward 

Shoe 


* i * 


Protect your Bunion 

By Wearing the 

COWARD BUNION SHOE 

The cup-.h«pe pock* fit, o.er the enlarged 
joint without touching it. No pctMurr o« 
. chafing. Une-lu.c relief - pc mural 

bath. 

FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

SOLO HOWHIIE CUE 

JAMES S. COWARD 

264-274 Greenwich St, N.Y. 

(NRAI WAUIN MRIIT) 

Mill Orders Filled 1 Send fee Catalogue 


Set Six Screws— 

Save Furniture Dollars! 

It tik c\ six minutes to drive these fix screws and 
the ftVIV U iia.Wrt. Now II your time is worth m»r« 
Ulan #2 71 » miniiW. don't rt*d «».y further. 

TnU sd% rn *rment it for t! who ^ 
wsnt h ch-*r»fWfurnitures 
i'»m lfim ai d ai'piovea 
ihat ntiusUy saves Ut 

Over 30,000 

American Homes 

bnji'wlVllFsfnlttlff 
lor ihf*e sub^untul rra« 

Mwtft. Here is an eismplc 
of C‘«'mr l*s«Vle<otwvmy. 

This I Lind some tilde is 

Ottartff-Sity Whit* OaV. 

mith nth, dtrp. nafn*ai 
nurking«: hntirsih made; v 

.. lvf.t.«.hr,iiM>,*,r ^old on a Year a I rial 


twAdlifll lvf|» !*hrt!l'»\t-ti» 
order Ildshl.JOimhra: 

t-«f» 44i3R in* bes ; Icjfs. 2| 

ir* hr% square, i»o 

drawers: rhoce of Old 
llravs or Wood Konhi 
It to y»u in ft»ur s<ctt.»r 

crate. *h.i ped at knorl dc»ii iaU» 

Our I't.tc, 511 TS. With a w r.» dr\*eT and si* minutet 
you haw a tab.c tliat would ord:niu«y m !«lor > 2 S! 

Free Catalog Shows 400 Pieces 

lor tivirc.dini 
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As I stealthily cocked the pun. I was 
ready lo drop, but the enemy apparently 
didn't hear the click. The instant I pot 
the weapon up I thrust it forward, fired 
five shots into the mass of coils before me, 
and as I ducked, grabbed the mesquite. 

When the smoke lifted I saw the rat¬ 
tler had been knocked some feet away. It 
was the most venomous-looking reptile I 
ever saw. 

Over in N'ew York they go snake hunt¬ 
ing. Hut you don't catch me hunting 
them, and I don’t care particularly for 
their coming around and looking mo up. 


Never mind what the old home was BUILT of—you can 

PUT A CYPRESS SLEEPING PORCH ON IT 

and by this use of "The Wood Eternal” enhance your property value by a touch of 
modern art, and guarantee the health and add t«» the joys of your family by adopting 
this vital doctrine of modern hygiene, without injury to the sentiment of the old place 
and at a cost you’d hardly notice. We have six special design*. Yours on request. FREE. 


and at a cost you'd hardly 

Do You Live Here? 
You know that style 
of bow window — 
with a tin roof and a 
railing—but not big 
enough to get out on? 

GET VOL 35. FREE 


Or Does This Fit Better? 

Cut two extra windows 
on the first floor, put 
in diamond panes (in 
Cypress sash) and you’ll 
shortly produce thi*. 

ASK FOR THAT VOL. 3S 


Or this classic Loggia ? 
How this chaste, yet rich 
entrance would embellish 
the old brick homestead (or 
tlie woodenonc)! Everystick 
of it Cypress—of course. 

IT’S IN VOL. 3 5 



THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Colored Epigram. A colored philosopher 
is report'd to have said, " Life, inv hrvd- 
ilron, mu moM'ly made up of prayin' for 
rain, and then wishin' it would iTar off."—. 
Presbyterian. 


A Makeshift.—" Look here, Muse; I 
1 hought you were going to bo hnpli/,cd into 
the Haptist Church? " 

” Yans, suit, I was. Hut I'h Inin' 
sprinkled into do 'I’iscopul till do summer 
come#."— Life. 


Wisdom.—'• Every man ought to save 
up enough to buy himself u good big farm," 
said the thrifty citi/.cn. 

” Yes," replied Farmer ('orntossel; "and 
then do something else with the money."— 
Washington Slur. 


and see just what to and ybuH find Full Detail with Specifications and 
do to fix it up like this. Plans and Specifications. Complete Working Drawings. 

ABOVE ARE BUT THREE OF THE SIX THAT ARE FREE 

in the internationally famous (fact) Vol. 35 of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY - 
the Authoritative and Indispensable Reference Work for all wcll-onlcrcd Homo 
builders. The plans and specifications arc ample for any canvntcr to build from— 
or for you If you can swing a hammer and take a day or two off. Balcony designs for 
any style of structure. All were designed to our order by eminent architects- none 
is for sale in any form—all are yours with our compliments. "WRITE TONIGHT.” 
Ooror Doo* Tim* Now-Brm* Also At* Fom You f-CTnor Tmslum A Aaaoas-i-0 Devon 


Did the doctor diagnose y 


Yea." 

How long did it tnke? " 

Not long. I wore my shabbiest suit 
irmiugluim Age-Herald. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURER S ASSOCIATION 

_ mm maxawu bauk auiLDiNc. nrw oai i v 

■MM OS OIHM »f I ora U»*L lOICB's. |» UK MASS III. /.< '_•« KXUW IMUKDIAtKI.V 


Allruiatie.—Mits. Kuttkmiit— 1 " So you 
lire on the visiting comiiiittw of your social 
workers' society. I should think you'd 
find it dreadfully irksome making all those 
slum calls." 

Mas. II t'NTKR-KAboe —" I’m willing to 
make the sacrifice for a good cause. Every 
visiting day I send my maid around with 
my cards ,"—J udge. 


Tact.—The president of a small college 
was visiting the little town that had been 
his former homo and had boon asked to 
uddreM un audience of his former neigh* 
born. In order to assure them that his 
career had not caused him to put on airs, 
he began his address thus: 

" My dear friends —I won’t call you 
ladies and gentlemen—I know you too well 
to say that."— Ladies' llomc Journal. 


V 7 trie 

W in 5n,0 °tha 

&pix o 

1 L 


A Make Your House Waterproof 

£ Disfigured walk «•( stucco, concrete or 
^ brick beautified and waterproofed by 

> TRUS-CON 


Subtraction.—The teacher was hearing 
the youthful class in mathematics. 

" No,” she said. ** in order to subtract, 
t liings have to lie in the same denomination. 

For instance, we couldn't take three pear* 
from four peaches, nor eight horses from 
ten eats. Do you understand? " 

There was assent from the majority of 
pupils. One little boy in the rear raised a j 
timid hand. 

"Well, Hobby, what is it?" asked / 
teache". V 

" Please, teacher," said Bobby. " couldn't \ 
you take three quarts of milk from two Q 
cows? ."—.Vein York Evening Host. / 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


TS* TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
136 Tru*-Con Bidr . On rod. Mich. 
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Easy Marks.—Some men haven't any 
ire eaulion. when they happen to Ret a 
tie money, than to show it to the family. 
Vrir York I'ress. 


From Habit.—" Why did she want to set 
her husband’s will aside? ” 

" Merely because it was her husband’s, 
and she had Rot in the habit of settinR it 
aside.**— Houston Fort. 


Accidental. —I'kokuv.oh—" Can you tell 
the class the name of the l>elt north of the 
equator? " 

*Itt—" Can't 
Professor 


Correct."— Yale Record. 


Used to It.—O fficer—** Now. you Rit 
out o' here. youtiR lady, or you'll land in the 
workhouse! " 

Striker— 1 " I ain’t afraid of the work- 
house— I've been in a workhouse ever since 
I started to work ! "—The Manes. 


Not Hurt .Socially. -** I wouldn't associ¬ 
ate with him. I understand he's served n 
term in prison." 

" That's true, but it was for an nff.-mu 
involvinra million dollars or more; nothin' 
n-ally rlisgrncvful.yuu know."— Itelroit Fn> 
Fre u. 


Indiscretion.—" The Parvenus an* fu¬ 
rious at that society reporter for saviiiR 
' there wdsn't a jarring note * in their last 
affair.” 

" I stippai-e the poor wretch didn't know 
they made their money in preserve*."— 
Toirm Tapirs. 


Tbit bunch 
of artificial 


Outdone.-Says an exchange: "This 
sentence contains the entire alphaliet: 
' Pack my box with five down liquor jiiRs.' 
Thirty-two letters. Can you bent it?" 

Heat it? Easily! Our sentence is; "I-nok, 
here's |*i: cxamqcvbwngv j udftx.' " Only 
twenty-eight letters. Horton Transcript. 


02 Slat* Slrwl 


EASICKNESS 


A Director. -*' What is a political 

leader? " 

“ Well." repliesl Senator Sorxhum, 
"sometimes he is very much like the 
orchestra leader, the man who provides 
the gesticulation and Rcncral excitement 
while somebody civ is doing the real 
work.” —Washington Star. 


E*cr Thus. This is worth imumhir 
around. 

Some one has dug up the following from 
the Chicago Inter Ocean of December 31. 
1802: 

" (leorge M. 1’iillman. of the Arm of 
I'ullman & Moore, house raiser*. i« ex¬ 
perimenting with what be calls *a palace 
sleeping-car.' The * wise ones' predict it 
will be a failure." —Cletrlanl Flaw Dealer. 


IPAINSICKN 


S»»«ONE/’ 


Riitey Tent-Couch 


MU 11 I UnUW I An Emergency.—When a certain darky 

^ "f Mobile. Ala., announetsl his engagement 

^ ""’"-"M-ih.’n. n -* Tti* to the dusky one of his choice, the inn- 

mm-fn '-.*...1 gratulations that wen- showered U|m>d him 

SV fpJASS'included a note of wonder. 

" JoC " ° f «bc« friends. "I 

shore is surprized ! W«-all never thought 
WSHL DEAF B • vou d *P , '*‘ k up. It's going on two years 
g A1 B «' 0 ce you btvun to fool around Miss 

J V S5SSr*«.r-i , 1 '2rUIS^^ •• Dat's tmo." said Joe; " but de fact 

fin ■ 11 * .1 ' w. old man. I didn't lose my job until last 

THE MORLEY CO.. D.pt. 772. Perry Bldg.. PMa. • night." -Judge. 


The Great Roosevelt 
Dam in the 

Salt River 

V alley, Arizona 

is watering a farm 
for you 

Not a big farm, perhaps, but an orchard 
home of ten or twenty, or even forty, acres, I 
if you feel equal to the undertaking. And 
this l* superlatively good land. deep, durable. | 
rich and easily worked, the kind that allows 
the owner to ride in big automobiles and 
have pianos in the parlor. 

The soil Is prolific. Every acre, intelli¬ 
gently handled, will produce from four to 
ten times the average returns of the beat ( 
land in the corn belt, and the local market 
takes everything raised at profitable prices. 

You who look to the West for a home can 
do yourself no greater benefit than to inves¬ 
tigate the money making opportunity offered 
by this wonderful valley, with its twelve 
months' growing season. 

It is located In the center of the most highly | 
mineralised country on earth. Miners must be , 
fed—hence good prices (or all produce. 

Fruit rtpene early, beating other sections by , 
from twenty to sixty days, und brings •• top 
prices." Thousands of cattle and sheep fatten 
on alfalfa grown here, and they, too. "top the 
market" 

band watered by thUgreat dam mnv be had at 
about $150 an acre on good terms ’the tremen¬ 
dous electrical power which is being developed 
is expected to pay the eutire expense of main¬ 
tenance. 

If you want to locate on unsurpassed soil. In a 

G rfect climate, with abundant water, splendid 
Ing conditions, and a market that will take all 
you can nv.se. write to me to-day for a copy of 
our new folder, "Ariiona and the Salt River 
Valley." 

C L. Sfunn* d*«»ml (Vl-sniaatloa Ar*oi 
At i hit-Mi. Topols a HsaU F<- Hallway 
ZU» Hallway Exchange. Cbira«» 

I'll gladly give you also full information regard¬ 
ing T wlcc-a-month Hoinescekers' Excursions. 

>>» meet tenet anlktrUnlevt tn/trmntun f-e .ttUetteiog 
Harry U VAA. S tertiary, Board*f JraJt. Bkotmts . Arti 


Sent FREE 

3 WONDERFUL 

VACATION 

BOOKS 

The most helpful and 
interesting vacation books 
ever issued. 

They list over 
resorts in 


1000 vacation 


NEW ENGLAND 
The Vacation Land 

— Mountains, sen-shore, lakes. 
Woods, in Maine, New Hamp¬ 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut. 

Just the practical facts you need- 
lists of hotels. Imnrdiiig house*, farms, 
nunpa. with rataa. 

"’rite today, slating region you 
prefer. 

Addrwoa VACATION BUREAU 
THE NEW ENGLAND UNES 

<812. So. Slat ion, Boston. Mooa. 


Prevented Stopped 

M OTIIF.RS1L1. S, alter thorough tests. I* now 
nth tally adopted In- practical!* all the (iicat 
Lakes ar.d New York Steamship Companies 
tunning south, and many Transatlantic lines. 

lour years ago Mr Mothersillgavr a personal demon¬ 
stration o! his remedy on the English Channel. Iri'h 
*-ea. and the Baltic, and received unqualified endorse¬ 
ment lr>mi leading papers aid such people as litsltoi 1 
Tasior Smith. Lord Northdifle. and host* of doctors, 
bankets and professional men. l etters from person¬ 
ages of international renown—people we all know 
•. gether with mu:h valuable information arc con¬ 
tained In an attractive booklet, which will be sent free 
upon rrceint oj your name and address. 

Mothers ill's Is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, 
morphine, opium, chloral, <r any coal-tar products. «o 
cent box is sufhi ient l<>r twenty-four hours, ftao box 
foe a Transatlantic voyage- Your druggist kr*-j>s 
M->thersilTs or will obtain it for you from hiswhnle- 
saler. II you has-p any trouble getting the genuine, 
•end direct to the MothCfsiU Remedy Co . 407 Scherer 
Bldg- I>itr< -it. Mich Alsu at roSt. Iliidi* St., London: 
Montreal. New York. I’aits. Milan. Hamburg 
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Particular. —" What you need,” said the 
doctor. " is an operation.” 

•• Very well." replied the patient. “Which 
operation are you cleverest at? "— Detroit 
Free Frtt*. 


A Thought Here. —Gums—•' It costs 
more (<» live than it did a hundred years 
ago.” 

Diiiiis— “ All the same, I wouldn't like 
to be one of those who lived then.”— 
Hanlon Trannrri/tl. 


bright, or Lazy. —" Johnny. I don't be- 
lieve you've studied your geography.” 

" No, mum; I hcurd pa say the map of 
tile world was changing every day an' I 
thought I'd wait a few years, till things got 
settled."— Hrooklyn Life. 


Appropriate. —Tim Son (proudly)—" I 
mil going to have my college diploma 
framed. Whew would you odviso me 
to hang it?" 

Tm: Father (grimly)—" Put it up 
alongside that beautifully emboaaed min¬ 
ing-stock certificate of mine."— Fuck. 


Muat Chew the Pill.—" Is there any way 
you con suggest. by which we can cure 
her of her infatuation for him? " 

" Oh. yes, that's easy. Just—" 

" I mean without letting her marry 
him? " 

" Not that I know of."— Houston Poet. 


Wise Saw Refuted.—M rs. Vastlke 
Rich (sentimentally) -" Longfellow says. 
' We can not buy with gold the old as- 
sociationa.'" 

Vahtlek Rich —" Don't you IsHieve it. 
my dear. When 1 was in |>olitic* I found 
that cash would purchase the aneientcat 
orguuiAation on earth."— Life. 


f SHADE 
ROLLERS 

OtlflMl aaJ uir^tllr 


tt-W-m.. 1'alrnl m. 

‘OR ' P«p*i Futaa. 

(ni "• h— »~i«... »-i. yra 

p^'al iM.-d-'l—I. J-1-..in V “ 
B.^kiasUW.nJM. 1.1 
net. ..in. 
20a tM. SrodtOrtw 
SQi—tnl. Pxi -* If". 
°f*a/ YEARLY SALE !M M.LLION 
THE 0. K. MFC. CO.. Sr™—. N. Y. 


Do Not Look Sectional 
But They Are 


Prescience. —Bov—" Quick ! Bring a 
hamhulance down to Paradise Court." 

P. (•.—*• What for? " 

Bov—" Mrs. Murphy’s caught another 
lidy sneakin’ Vr broom."— Unutnn Sketch. 


Sometimes Less. Twice did Smith 
refuse to tuke a drink on conscientious 
grounds." 

" Then the third lime he should have 
felt justified in taking one." 

" Why so? " 

" Because three scruples make one 
drum."— Hultirnore A mrrican. 


WARNING 

Fraudulent persons, representing them¬ 
selves as agents of publishers of popular 
periodicals an 1 at work in various parts of 
the country. We urge our readers to pay 
no money for periodical subscriptions to 
strangers, even tho they show printed 
matter purporting to authorize them to 
represent publishers, especially when cut 
rates ami Ixjnuses an* offered. Better send 
subscriptions direct, or postpone giving 
your order until you can make inquiry. If 
you have reason to suspect your commu¬ 
nity is lieing swindled, notify the Chief of 
Police and the publishers, and arrange an¬ 
other interview at which the proper action 
can be taken. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
4 M50 East Twenty-third Street 
New York City 


Southern Pacific 
Steamships 


New York aod New Orleans 


provide Nature’s own restoration. They revitalize tired nerves. They are health 
itself. These hundred hours bring a hundred new, fresh pleasures. 

Let this be your trip this winter. These Steamships are fast, modern, lux¬ 
urious. They are true liners. Staterooms, Suites. Haths, Promenade Decks. 

$40 one way; $70 round trip. One way by rail if you wish 


M §kip 

Wtmfrn MT ikarmint Umkt f» 

L H. NUTTING. Crntral Pascengar Agent 
13. 36* B-o-l-.r 

"Fiukla St.» 

NEW YORK 




0—.1 


A trip through the 
Southern seas is an out-of- 
door trip. The warm sunshine 
and invigorating Atlantic air keep every 
one on deck. The one hundred hours at sea 
on 10,600 Ton 
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Opal Glass 
Lined 


Investigate the Wonders of 
Double Refrigeration 

The wickes Model »jo. at the factory price of f jl.M, 
i. mrt only a grtwt bargain. but the Wkkaa principle. 
«hkh give double refrigerationfrom even pound of cr. 
mr * B * eessile* economr la ica bilk. Investigation 
• ill jwovc it/Moncy refunded if the WICKES in nut 
exactly as represented. 

Richly Illustrated Catalog Fr«« 

HWflgrfslon. #«• 

H- 1 - |snrvi|s)r t4 do u 14c irl ngn ailon. tjuuli * low 

Isngfy tauw’f Write now to Drtt |<L 

The Brunswick-Ralbe-Collender Company 


March 22 — WUlta L Moore n«igns aa Chief of 
the Weather Bureau. 

March 21 The llurrau of Insular Affairs re¬ 
port* that the foreign trade. Import and ■ t- 
port. of the Philippines mcTvai.0 approxl- 
malriy 10 per rent. In 1012 

March 24.—-The position of Chief Pcrretrr In 
the Departnunt of Agrirulture Is put under 
the civil arvvlrr. and Henry A. (irmvra »III 
continue In office 

The Supreme Court holds that Pnkral rsuirta 
raa> take Jurisdiction over suit* of »IU«r,l In- 
frinstement on patent* •ben i*u-nt«l art Irk* 
are sold botow a price flu by the patent bolder. 

March 25 —An official rany of the I nderwood 
Tariff Hill, which will tie Introduced at the 
eatra mlon. U drlltmd to the lYvsddcnt. 

March SS -The (ioxtnmrai arnda aid to the 
flood-atrtcfcru dbvtricta of the Middle Weal. 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 

A meauir to girla from Ell... M. Moalw-r. M.D. A 
new book which, placed In the hands of the growing 
*lrl. will conduce to the greatest l-dily efficiency, 
and foster the highest attributes of womanly 
character. 1 1.00 net; by mail Ii.io. 

FUNK * WACNALLS COMPANY 

NEW YORK 


FOR GIRLS 


March 21.—More than 200 people are kllkd. 
twice aa many are Injured, and property »*- 
grntatlnit many millions la dfwlroyed liy wind- 
■firms which sweep over parts of the West, 
the Middle West, and the South 
The appeal of "Mother" Jones and her fellow 
prisoners to alnllsh the Military Ccmmlwdon 
authorised by the fiovimur to try them. Is 
dkmlwwd by the West Virginia Supreme Court. 
Frank H Illark. cx-tlovcnwr of Now York, 
dies at his home In Troy. 

March 23.—flovrmor Oddle. of Nebraska. sign* 
a bill forbidding flnkh prtae-fl*hu. 

March 24 — Floods In Ohio and Indiana cause 
great lam of life. 

March »—The flood situation-Is made worse 


antes Hamilton la-wla. Dimnfflt. Is elected 
Cnltrsl State's Senator frvun Illinois for a hill 
term, and Uwrmit Y. Siennan lb-publi¬ 
can t* chrwen to fill the vacancy raused by 
the unseating of Wmiam l*rimer. 

Tond warnings are sent out along the lower 
Mississippi Klvrr. 


NEAT AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


AN OFFICE 
NECESSITT 


Selling Her Right.—A mort PmcHAABR 
—“ Didn't you tell mo that you had irot 
as many as twelve «ygs in one day from 
those eight hroa you sold mo? " 

Poultry Haisf.h—" Ye*, ma'am." 

AxuRY Pi-ReiiAsKR— ' " Then why is it 
that I'm never aide to get more than two 
eggs from them, and sometimes not so many 
in one day? " 

PotT-TRY Kaihkb—** I don't know, 
ma'am, unions it's Iweause you look for 


HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 

23 L American Bulldlnu. Braltleboro. VI. 


Office Man’ 


Work-Bench 

W HY shouldn't you have a 
work-bench exactly suited to 
your special needs —for keeping all 
your business tools in easy reach? 

Carpenters and machinists have 
work-bcnchc*. 

Surely your work ig iut|«.rtnnt as 
theirs—and your time us valuable. 

Parts made for the B-M "Desk 
with Bmins" can be put together 
in oner HtHHt tliffirtnt njmhimUiatu. 

Write for chart of these parts. 

Select thine best adapted to your 
needs and have them put together 
in n work-bench for your own use. 

Tin'll —should your needs elutiige. 
you could change part* of your 
desk to suit, without needing to 
change the whole dealt. 

Get nwny from get old-fashioned 
desk Ideas. Have a mil work- 
bench. Write tmlay for the " Desk 
with liming" C hart. With it. we'll 
send you our new book " Filing 
Systems," Address your letter— 

Browne-Morse Company 

1204 McKiaavy A**., M..k« f »a. Mich- 

DuaUr Affili in Prominent CitUs 

BRANCHES, Ne-Yo.kCity-'.-*« 1-1- 
Ui Stmt | Philadelphia -e? Arch 

. Frederick 


Stmt; 


P S«MU M.I-.uk.. Broad¬ 

way; San Francisco -di Pu.1 Stmt: SL 
-III N. Bnadwij. 


Emport Diilribulorr- II Soutn Co., n4 
(imowkh Slmi. Ntw York City. 


Doable Grip 


CURRENT EVENTS 

Foreign 

March 21.—Jean liarthou U choarn to succeed 
Aristide Brian.! a. IY.-n.hr of Fluff, and Ids 
Cabinet U announced 

Manuel Bonilla Pmddrnt of Honduras die*, 
and la succeeded by Vka P rwMwit Francisco 
Bertrand. 


WaaMiMuruN 

March 21.—William K. McComhs ikdlmw the 
jut of Ambaa-ador to France. 


OK.XKRAL 


Tell Me Your Foot Troubles 

H will ease your Mind: 

I will ease >..ur F.*t. 

Enlarged Joint* Reduced and 
Toe. Straightened by 
ACHFLU rS(r.l#W«D ?erfe<«m" 

TOE SNUK 

Nadfl ot •iyVil « ikr rif lOMdtrnien^c 

with luidiarr »|*p* f.F ••-%» »* 

fwul «ia apfif- *xl M as? tWu»4«d »f 

!»••% 41 

!«• U»U» 4ffl **»f*4P» 

-riM r.J*4 “ »*ft ».f * « •• l. 

IW|> <4|ll» of f -t I ril |Uf 

licuUis Ud Mskw fr^w *u !t'a*u •« 

M. ACHFELDT. Foot Specialist 
Room 126. 163 W«.t 23d Str..L NEW YORK 
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Oak Refrigerator 


For Baby, Nothing Matches 
Holstein Cows’ Milk 

JT5WX».y, you can—by all mean*. Hid. if 
you can’t, give It HnKteln Cow*' Mllk-the ncan-tt 
subvtitute for Igead milk. 

llabiev fed on frc*h clean lloUtfin milk have theb-ri 
food medical Klencv havbecn able tudlwovcr and they 
*huw it. llu>> l.ave firm Itedi and keen aiit*til*v. 
they enjoy regular and jraceful slee|i. Indlvediun 
never Ititeilerc* with their vteady growlh. 

Iloliteln C..».’ Milk corrcvpond* (lovely to Iwca'l 
milk; lot many lutne*, no iiXHliluation i* necevvary. 

The nxMlerate am uint ol fat it cuntalns l» in tlie 
form .d minute globule* that arc cavity and rapidlt 
digcMcd. In ordinary milk, the fat iv not only c.vtcv 
vivo ini(uatit.ty.but the globule* containing it arc inora 
than twice the ‘lie of those in ll»l*tein milk. 

Try llolvtein Cows* Milk fur baby. It will give your 
babv the vitality needed lor the steady growth It should 
be making. 

Seid fer m fr» U.klet. ” Tk. Sl.ry U Hol.lei. Milk " 
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In lhi« column, m darilc qurwinn, wnm ih- mikI ua 
cl wad.. the Funk 6, Wan.lU S«i-d.rd „ coo 

•uhcd u utmn. 

Ih atlers uIII pirate bear in mintl Mat no none 
util betaken of anonym,ut commuriiiations. 


"T"HE new Grand 
* Central Terminal 
is the New York City 
home of the 

20 ,h Century Limited 


the overnight train be¬ 
tween the East and the 
West —"Water Level 
Route. You Can Sleep." 


"It W. 8 .*' Pino Bluff. Ark—"One of the 
n'«<*l encyclopedias, In aprwklng <>r the power 
of I In* camel to withstand l he changing climate, 
iim« tin* phraae. *thu awful climate'; and In 
.meaklng or I hr animal'* social bahlta It any*. 
'It I* unhappu when alone * Ar» the ad|cctl»ea 
awful and unhappu pro|»erly uml In diwiTlblng 
climatic condition* and qualltlM of animals'” 

Only that which Inspires awr I* awful. There 
may bo climatic conditions In ccrtalu part* of the 
world, aa tin* Sahara Dcaett. for Inntamv. which 
ar«< correctly no described, aa tho occurrence of 
tin* khamsin In Egypt. the ilroeeo In Algiers the 
harmattan of the western coast of Africa Them* 
un> all hot. dry wlnila. that raise mat cloud* of 
sand and dual, and arc very exhausting to all cx- 
po«4| to them. 

Certain lower animal* suffer from lack of com¬ 
panionship and from some other III conditions 
In a way that aeom* very aimllar to a higher 
anlmal'a Buffering. Therefore, unhappu may well 
d'weribe th«* atate of dlatrvaa of auch an animal 
when deprived of companionship. 

•T. N. I>.." Baltimore. Md ** Please give me 
your opinion aa to the correct newt of the follow hut 
sentence: * I con nol Our brittle our caw will be 
■trcnirthcned by the addition of the evidence.' etc 
If It l*o correct to aay Van not but.' would It not 
be Just aa effective anti make the aentence Just 
aa strong to eliminate those words altogether?" 

"I can but believe that" and “I can n«.l but 
believe that" are stronger statement* than "I 
I telle ve that.” The former mean " No other view 
Is possible— I am driven to the Itellef that." "I 
can but believe” mean* "I ean »nt\j believe”; 
” I can nor but believe" means " I can not do any¬ 
thing else than believe”—which l*. Indeed, the 
same thing, but la more vigorously cxprrwt. 


Grow Quicker and 
Bigger Crops 

of Garden Beans, Soy Beans, Sweet 
Peas, Alfalfa, Clover, Any Legume 

b|T IsMsUlkf your »»«d wkk 

Ferguson’s Nitrogen 
Fixing Bacteria 


your weal Dry takr ■ 
wet it to to attrsu* av 
Jwwjo p4 mt_ Hig 


"F. 8. B .." Guilford College. N. C -"Why Is 
Turkey called 'The Sick Man of Europe.' and 
who la the author of the phrase?" 

It was the Emperor Nicholas I. of Russia who. In 
1K44. railed the Ottoman Empire "The Sick Man 
of Europe ” Tl»e Turkish empire had been de¬ 
clining In power for several centuries. 
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Are You Seeking 

a Summer-Home or a Farm? 

Do you want property at the 
Sea Shore or in the Moun¬ 
tains? In another section of 
this magazine will be found 
several choice Summer 
Home and Farm offers. If 
you do not find what you 
desire write us. We are pre¬ 
pared to furnish information 
about Summer Resorts and 
Properties in most parts of 
the country. Address Real 
Estate Directory, 
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44-60 E»»t 23d Street. New York City 
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T he NOTE OF POWER runs through all the estimates 
of the overshadowing personality whom* career ended 
on the Inal day of March in the city of the Casar*. 
Hanging from llio culogii>s of friends who saw in him the noblest 
attributes of hoart and brain to the eoldcr estimates of critics 
who regard him as the head and front of tendencies inimical to 
the real welfare of the country, the appraisals generally concede 
that his death has removed from the world its most powerful 
private citizen. As one |*apcr remarks, “kings have died, 
conquerors have fallen, with less world concern than attended 
the dying of John Picrpont Morgan, a private citizen of one 
of the youngest nations." It is no sufficient measure of his 
power, the same pa|wr asserts, to say that Ik- gathered to him¬ 
self a fortune running iulo hundreds of millions, "or that hn 
held direct, almost personal. oontrol over banking and other 
institutions with assets of 92.000.000,000. or even that he exer¬ 
cised domination in the government of the country's credits, 

some 92a, 000 , 000.000 in all." In seeking a duo to his career 

most emu men tn ton* discover two outstanding factor*—his own 
unlimited faith in the industrial and commercial possibilities 
of the United States, und the unquestioning confidence of the 
investing publio in his business judgment and integrity. More¬ 
over, he thought in millions where other men thought in thou¬ 
sands. with the result, according to the Philadelphia Xorlh 
A incrlean, that his power expandnd until "it overshadow'd 
in some aspects tho authority of the Government itself." "In 
his greater o|»era!ions he was indeed a partner of the Govern¬ 
ment—and the senior partner, for the force which lie wielded 
die tat it I administration jmlicies and guided the course of legisla¬ 
tion." add* the Philadelphia paper. "For a parallel case of 
dominant individuality we can search modern history in vain," 
declare* the Baltimore Vries. 

Whatever may be tbe verdict of posterity, the press com¬ 
ment* leave no doubt as to the profound impression the gnat 
financier made on the minds of his n>ntcni|M>rarios. "Without 
question." asserts the Philadelphia Inquirer, "J. Picrpont 
Morgan was the greatest constructive financier in the world 
throughout its history and »"« find the same estimate, differ¬ 
ently phrased, in the Buffalo Ecrnimj .Vim. "His was the 
broadest vision, the bravest heart, and the most unbreakable 


wonl in tho whole scene of American constructive effort." 
affirms the New York Eeentng Mail. "All things considered,” 
say* the Brooklyn Engle, "he might have been regarded us the 
mo*t powerful, useful, and influential private citizen in the 
world." As viewed by the Toledo blade, he was "a born muster 
of men. more nearly a king than the world has produced since 
kingliness was a matter of military prowess." Even more 
superlative arc the tributes of his friends and business associates. 
Thus Joseph II. Choate describes him as "the greatest power 
for good in America." and ascribe* his influence over his fellow 
men to "hi* superb and never-failiug honesty." To Elbert II. 
Gary, bead of tbe United States Steel Corporation, he was 
"the greatest man of the age." According to this witness. "h« 
had the courage of a lion and tho heart of a woman." anil " I 
never knew him to do or say anything t hut seemed dishonest 
or mean." Moreover, says Mr. Gary, Mr. Morgan's first in¬ 
quiry in regard to any new venture in times of financial stress 
related to the effect it might havo on tho welfare of the (icoplo 
at largo. Mr. Stotesbury. one of Mr. Morgan's partners, indorse# 
unqualifiedly the estimate that ranks him os "the greatest 
financier the world has ever produoed." 

"I have knowu him to do things which accomplished great 
good and which were possibly not known by others than my¬ 
self." testifies Cardinal Farley, while the Rt. Rev. David H. 
Greer. 1*701441001 Episcopal Bishop of New York, pays tribute 
to his unpretentiousness, his "absolute sincerity and integrity," 
and his "affectionate nature." "He was the possessor of a big 
brain, a sincere heart, and honesty was the one secret of his 
success." Altho "he hail none of the arts of popularity, and 
little aptitude for self-expression," remarks Senator Root, "his 
was the most commanding and controlling figure in thiscountry." 
"He acquired a great fortune." adds the New York Senator, 
"by making the prosperity of many and by taking hi* fair and 
just share of that prosperity." To John Clailin, President of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, be was "the man who 
above any other combined and coitiodicd the American ideals of 
enterprise and integrity and courage." 

Even Mr. Untermyer. who cross-examined him so search in gly 
before tho Pujo Investigating Committee, bears witness ns 
follows to the purity of Mr. Morgan's motives: 
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“Whatever may be one's views of the perils to our financial 
and economic system of the concentration of the control of 
credit, the fact remains and is generally recognized that Mr. 
Morgan was animated by high purpose and that he never know¬ 
ingly abused his almost incredible power." 

Turning from these personal tributes to the efforts of the 
editors to characterize and explain his genius, we encounter 



JOHN PI KK PONT MoKOAN. 


some interesting generalizations. “In the two words character 
and concentration, the concentration of resources, we find the 
key to his career." says the New York Times. Simplicity and 
directness of thought, according to The Sun. were the salient 
characteristics of the man. “ HU grasp of detail, his mastery of 
essential principles, his perception of the practical, and his in¬ 
stantaneous rejection of the irrelevant, were the properties of a 
mind of the first class." says The Wall Street Journal; and in the 
Chicago Heeord-Hernld we read: “Mr. Morgan's genius was en¬ 
tirely constructive. He exemplified and served the dominant 


tendencies of the age -combination, efficiency, and eoonomy.” 
To the New York World he represents “a link between the 
financial barbarism of the Could-Pisk regime and the financial 
democracy which is the next great promise of the Republic.” 
Says this paper: 

“A halt has already come in the business of exploitation. 
Even Mr. Morgan's power was rapidly waning ns government 
came more and more to assert its sovereignty over plutocracy. 
The system which he built up with so much skill and effort is 
doomed to crumble. The Morgan empire is one that the satrajm 
can not govern, and will not be permitted to govern. In time 
little will remain except the fueling of bowildermont that a 
•elf-ruling people should ever have allowed one man to wield 
so much power for good or evil over their prosperity and general 
welfare, however much ability and strength and genius that man 
posset." 

The idea that Mr. Morgan's death marks the passing of an 
era of centralization in industry, commerce, and finam-e has 
wide currency loth in this country and abroad. Thus a London 
dispatch quotes "some of our keenest financial observers” 
as predicting that "the work of decentralization in America 
which has already begun will from now on mako more rapid 
progress." Thu view- is shared in thu country by such palters 
as the Buffalo Times. Washington Post. Now York Times, 
American. Journal of Commerce. Wall Street Journal, and Iron 
Age. Newark Errning yea's. Milwaukee Leader, and Chicago 
iVtin and Tribune. Especially interesting on thu point is the 
comment of The Iron Age. which is considered by some ns a 
Morgan publication: 

"Mr. Morgan's career ends with the assertion of a pronounced 
sentiment against the individual acquirement of such power ns 
he used so splendidly for the material upbuilding of the country. 
It marks a transition.” 

And in The Wall Street Journal we road: 

''There will not he another leader exactly like Mr. Morgan. 
This by no means implies that there will not bo men of his 
ability, if not of his genius, but thu opportunity has l»oon closed 
to some extent to a career of const ruction like his by the growth 
of the country and by recent changes in the financial mechanism. 
The concentration of monetary power which was the subject 
of attack by the Pujo Committee was almost entirely personal. 
Then* must he concentration in future, but its character is 
likely to change from a personal to an official or »omi-official 
authority, which everybody will recognize. The very fact tlint 
it is formal and recognized will lie an advantage, Iteeause it will 
bring the leadership in the market out into the open, where it 
will bo subject to fewer jealousies and misconceptions. 

" In order to attain this result, however, there must Is* changes 
in our banking organization which will accord at ones* with the 
necessity for concentration and with the demand for its exerciso 
in accordance with sound and established rules.” 

"Mr. Morgan liked to be called n patriot." notes the Phila¬ 
delphia Public Ledger, "and his associates unite in accrediting 
to him an immense service to all the people of this country when 
he unfalteringly stood against the wastefulness of corporate 
competition." When Harvard conforml upon him the degree 
of LLD., in 1910. President Lowell characterized him os a. 
"public-spirited citizen, . . . who by his skill, his wisdom, and 
his courage has twice in times of stress repelled a national danger 
and financial jtanic." Commenting on them 1 services, the Cleve¬ 
land Plain Dealer says: 

"Of the late financier's usefulness in two national crises no 
doubt can be entertained. If. while saving tho credit of the 
Government in is*.*-'. and protecting industry from further 
panic twelve years later, the house of Morgan made largo profits, 
that is a matter whirh reflects in no way upon the service per¬ 
formed. Thom- two performances furnish the measure of Mr. 
Morgan as a directing genius of finance." 

"He unquestionably hastened the development of industry 
in the I'nited States,".says the Socialist Milwaukee leader. 
because “he brought production, transportation, and fmanco 
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into direct relation." The Philadelphia Inquirer finds further 
evidence of his patriotism in the fact that "he never sold short 
any securities whatever." but "followed his father's advice 
always to be a bull on the prosperity of the country." 

His critics, however, are- not at a loss in presenting the other 
aide of the case. “There.' were two futal defects in his phi¬ 
losophy.” affirms the Philadelphia .Worth American: 

.“He believed that prosperity is created by the dead weight 
and brute force of masses of money, whereas it is created by the 
efficiency of the average dollar. And he measured prosperity 
by bank balance* and sales of securities instead of by the welfare 
of the average citizen.” 


When public opinion has had time to form a more judicial 
estimate of his career, suggests the New York Evening Pott. 
it may conclude that his faith in the future of the country led 
him too far in his campaign of exploitation. We read: 

“ History has produced great financiers who, in an era of publio 
excitement and speculative excesses, devoted all their individual 
powers to tho work of restraining and controlling the dangerous 
tendencies of tho day. It will always remain a matter of deeply 
interesting discussion just how ovents financial would have 
moved in 1901 and 1902, had Mr. Morgan pursued a policy of 
that nature. 

.“That ho did not pursue such a policy, but elected rather to 
load in tho mcmorablo campaign of exploitation; that ho appa¬ 
rently saw no limiljto tho possibility of new machinery of hundred- 
million and thousand-million amalgamations—these well-known 
facts will bo tho crux of later historical controversy over the 
great carver now ended. It ia perhaps too early, even now. to 
pass judgment finally on that episode. Some questions involved 
in it, such ns tho period's utter misconception of tho capacity 
of credit and capital to enduro the prodigious strain imposed, 
have boon settled by subsequent events. Others, such as eco¬ 
nomic necessity or value of tho enormous industrial combinations, 
are still matters of active controversy, to which only future 
economic history can givo a conclusive answer.” 

Tho Brooklyn Citizen is concerned lest the newspaper lauda¬ 
tion of Mr. Morgan's career should tend to establish in the pub¬ 
lic mind a wrong ideal of greatness: 

“That a poet, or philosopher, or painter, or musician may 
conceivably do a groat deal more' for the development of civiliza¬ 
tion than tho owner of any possible amount of money is prac¬ 
tically ignored. In good round terms Mr. Morgan is spoken of 
in most of tho newspapers before us as the greatest American 
of our time. What is quite certain is that the young man who 
rise* from tho perusal of tho accounts given of Mr. Morgan's 
achievements without fooling that he was the consummate 
product of our ora, must bo peculiar. 

“The suggestion wo mako is that granted, as it ought to be. 
that the deceased was all that is claimed for him. it is a misuse 
of language to characterize him as one of the great men. if not 
the greatest man, of tho ago. Much more carefully qualified 
languago must be employed if the standards of excellence in¬ 
herited by tho American people arc not to be set aside. 

“It is important to have the public mind protected from the 
delusion that it is by tho activities of men like Mr. Morgan, 
and not by tho virtues of the industrious millions, that the 
oountry prospers.” 

To tho Milwaukee Journal Mr. Morgan represents*“not a 
eivilizid but a barbaric force”: 


“One looks in vain over the work of this master genius to 
discover any recognition of humanity, any effort to do good to 
thy soul of man, any yielding of the stern principle that one 
power must dominate, at the cost of blood and lives and tears." 

The Socialist New York Call is skeptical concerning the tower¬ 
ing image of Mr. Morgan reflected in the press, discounting it 
as "an allegory—almost a myth." A<i*ording to this view, he 
was merely the symbol of the "vast social productive forces." 

Some of the most notable movements or events in which 
Mr. Morgan figured are summarized as follow- by The Wall 
Street Journal: 

“The development of foreign-exchange business and closer 
financial relations with the European bankers. 


“The enlistment of foreign capital on a large scale in American 
enterprises. 

“The protection of the United Slates Government from 
repudiation by the bond sales in the second Cleveland Admin¬ 
istration. 

“The elaboration of a policy of coo|>cration among bankers 
and railroad men for tho purpose of preventing cutthroat com¬ 
petition. and securing safety to investors. 

“The reorganization of railroads going into the hands of re¬ 



ceiver as a result of destructive coni|»etition.and the management 
of the reorganized railroad* by voting trust,interlocking control, 
and gentlemen's agreement* designed to secure coo|>eration. 

“The work of procuring stability in the conduct of industrial 
companies by the organization of the United States St»*el Cor¬ 
poration and other large industrial concerns. 

“The contest with llarriman and the final adjustment of tho 
difficulties which produced the Northern Pacific panic. 

“The assistance rendered in the panic of 1907. 

“The concentration of banking power by the combination 
of banks and trust companies on a larger scale than ever l»eforet 
attempted in this country." 
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LESSONS IN THE RISING OF THE 
WATERS 

T HK DOWNWARD REVI8ION of the list of thus.* 

drowned in th«> floods in the Middle Went does not keep 
the editor* of that region from agreeing with The Ohio 
Farmer (Cleveland) that the "conihination of circumstance* 
wind, flood, fire, cold'*—wan the “worst general calamity that 
ban ever visited this section of the United Stat«-«." The total 
number of deaths in Ohio is now not thought likely to exceed 
500, and in Indiunu 50. Estimates of the complete damage to 
property run from $100,000,000 to $350,000,000. And while the 
people of the Mississippi Valley are forewarned, and may thus 
escape the fate of those trapt in the rising of the Scioto and 
the Miami, much loss of property is expected as the flood waters 
sweep southward to the Gulf. Railway men are said to believe 
that the damage to steam-railroad property alone in Ohio and 
Indiana may reach $50,000,000. The steel trade, according 
to trade authorities, was "hit to about 30 per cent, of its pro¬ 
ductive capacity.” Then there are streets, bridges, sewers, and 
lighting and power system* put out of commission, to say nothing 
of the destruction of factories, stores, homes, and farms. 

It is a “staggering lesson,” declares the Chicago Tribune, and 
it should reach Congress "with force enough to move it to 
action.” This very week the National Drainage Congress meets 
in St. Louis, and these calamities, as President Wilson remarks. 


"make clearer than ever before the iui|M-ruti\e and immediate 
necessity for a comprehensive and systematic plan for drainage 
and flood control." “It is not enough to build reservoirs, duma, 
and lev ecs,” notes the Chicago fa cord-llcraltl; “there must be 
truly efficient and economical building of such works, which will 
conserve as well as preserve.” The St. I»uis CMu-llmioeral 
n*minds its reader* that flood control has never yet been attempt¬ 
ed on the necessary scale: 

“Measure* of prevention have lieen few an<l of a temporizing 
kind. Dams. n« r\oirs. and levees an- often insecurely built. 
The expense of such structures made sure is apt to !»• viewed 
with dismay. It is true that the incidental benefits, in addition 
to flood control, an 1 many and give extensive returns. The first 
c»st id a comprehensive system has Us n a Uirrier. In many 
cases there an- gisigraphieal complications, such as river* that 
nnch through more countries than one. Questions of jurisdic¬ 
tion must U> count«s| in as well as the amount of money required. 
Flood legislation on the scale evidently necessary is practically 
a new proposition." 

The plan set forth in the Ncwlands Bill was discust in Inst 
week's issue of The Literary Digest, and it is hardly necessary 
to repeat suggestion* for Hood prevention which have frequently 
appeared in print. Now. however. Congress is more likely to 
act than ever U-forc. and Secretary of the Interior Lane Udioves 
that much can be done by the Reclamation Service of his De¬ 
partment. He says: 

"We must adopt an adequate system for the control of runoff 
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at tin* headwater* of the tributaries of the Mi-issippi. . . . 
Kadi small river in n part of n larger river and the larger river 
•a part of the great at renin which finally carrion the tlooti to the 
ocean. Tlie«e stream* act an giant newer*. It in ncrc—ary to 
<lee|H'ii or straighten channel*. hiiiltl Irveen. and possibly go into 
the problem of fores tat ion to deal with the problem." 

Reforestation is urged in manv quarters. Indeed, says the 
<’liieago .Yrirs, "aside from the* building of levees to protect the 
surrounding lands from overflow, there seems to be little other 
recourse." But, it adds. 

"One great obstacle to this in Ohio is that then- i* practically 
no waste land. Farms occupy tt-4 per cent. of the State's area, 
and o\er 7S per cent, of these farm lands an* improved. Agri¬ 
culture is likewise Indiana's main interest. Its farms cover a 
large part of the State's ami and an- extremely valuable. The 
low watersheds of these States are raising crops and can not be 
turned back into forest tracts." 

Yet could wo once g>-t the rivers under control, we read else- 
-wliere in The AVtr*. the work might almost pay for itself in the 
increase of agricultural wealth: 


acre, the net increase in value after paying drainage costs was 
found to be I2.84tt.000.000. 

" Reasons for making this fertile land available for use chiefly 
the fact that the (Mipulation is growing fast and that the land 
is needed to raise foodstuffs—add force to the movement for 
contndling the country's rampaging river*. 

"With a proper system of development this work would more 
tlian pay for itself in inen*a«s| land values that might proja-rl.v 
he made to meet the cost of adequate river control." 

"The crime of the pork barrel," protests the Grand Rapids 
Evening Prc*t, is responsible for the recent inundation. For, ns 
the Michigan editor sees it: 

"This Government already has spent more than ♦'200.000.000 
in contining the Mississippi and its f<s-ders within their Itoiind- 
aries. 

"This inom*y. wisely expended .spent according to a systematic 
and comprehensive plan, would have made life and prn|ierty safe 
forever in tin* myriad cities, towns, and o|m-ii country situatasl 
either on the main river or on one of its many branches or *ul*- 
branrhes. IWause it has been foolishly, heedlessly ex|N-udisl 
we liave year after year a Hood situation that only ('Irina would 
tolerate." 


"Much of the land which might be cultivated with profit is 
submerged all or port of the time. Swamp and overflowed 
land* were estimated by the Federal Department «*f Agri¬ 
culture in IIKJ7 to amount to si.tNJU.OOO aervs. which could be 
drained and otherwise made tit for cultivation at an average cost 
of $15 an acre. Figuring the present value of these land' at an 
average of $S an acre and their value after drainage at $00 an 


An interesting suggestion made by several dailies is that the 
Government establish wireless stations in the interior of the 
count rv as well as along the coast. Such a system would be 
practically storm- and fl->od-proof and cities would not lx- com¬ 
pletely i-olat.sl when the ordinary wire telegraph and tclcpliono 
systems arc broken down. 
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WILL THE WEBB LAW WORK? 

OW THAT tho Webb Act. prohibiting: the interstate 
shipment of intoxicating liquors for use in violation of 
State laws, is in force, the question is being asked, 
particularly by those engaged in antisaloon activities, and by 
those connected with the liquor trade: How will it work? The 
position taken by one opponent of the law, the Dayton Journal, 
that "in reality it aftiounts to nothing, and was never intended 
to amount to anything." is hardly strengthened by the exporioneo 
of the Louisville correspondent of Midas Criterion, a Chicago 
liquor-trade journal. He thinks it "fairly safe to say that no 



cubist iuba or am amkiuca* ambamadok. 
KmphMlilna ihc Dominant Quality. 

—Evans In the Dalllmorr American. 


statute was over pasiuMl that has cnuud »uch widespread com¬ 
ment, speculation, and inquiry as the one in question." Trav¬ 
elers for Louisville firms toll him “ that as soon as they prtwent 
their cards to the outside houses with a view to reaching tho 
hood and doing business, they are bombarded with queations 
as to what is really to happen under the law." Something has 
already happened, it might be noted. Wo find both liquor-trade 
papers and Anli-Saloon Ix-ogue organs summarizing news dis¬ 
patches telling of tho Southern Express Company's instmetion 
to local agents not to receive shipments for any prohibition terri¬ 
tory In violation of the Wehb Act. They also quote a recent 
issue of the Kansas City Star as follows: 

"Three Kansas City railroads issued orders today to their 
freight departments not to accept shipments of liquor into 
prohibition States except at the shipper-' risk. Two railroads 
put the ban on liquor shipments into Oklahoma entirely. 

"The legal departments of the other four railroads that go 
west and south from Kun-os City have notified the freight 
department* they are studying the new law and that instructions 
as to what to do will be issued as quickly as possible. 

"The Missouri, Kansas & Texas and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Ke railroads refuse to accept any shipments at all for 
Okluhoina. For shipments into Kansas they require the liquor 
dealer to certify that the order is bona fide and that the name 
of the consignee is on tile in the liquor dealer’s office. Tho 
name must be on the bill of lading. They also require the 
shipper to take all the risk and give up the right to claim dam¬ 
age* if the liquor is seized or confiscated.” 

Actual seizures have l>een made by Oklahoma officials under 
tho Webb Law, and South Carolina shipments have been held 
up. Congressman Webb, the author of the law, thinks that 


some of these acts will soon furnish an opportunity for a judicial 
opinion upon it* constitutionality. According to a Wash¬ 
ington dispatch printed in The .Veto Republic (Westerville, O.), 
Mr. Wehb, after a talk with Attomcy-Clcnoral Me Reynolds, 
"understands that the Attornoy-Oenoral will intervene in tho 
first case that is brought challenging the operation of this law- 
in any State so that when the matter is carried forward to tho 
Supreme Court, in a test case, the Government will be fully 
represented." The unconstitutionality of the law is urged not 
only by the liquor interests and by those opposed to tho measure 
on principle, but by such legal authorities as Senator Root and 
former Attorney-General Wickcrsham, and even by at least one 
Congressman who voted for the bill out of deference to tho 
wish** of his constituents. President Taft’s opposition on tho 
same ground preceded the action of Congress in passing tho 
Webb Bill over his veto. He explained that he considered "it 
to be a violation of the interstate oommoroo clause of the Con¬ 
stitution. in that it is in substance and ofToct a delegation by 
Congmsi to the States of the power of regulating intoratnto 
commerce in liquors which is viwted exclusively in Congress." 

Another objection frequently met ia based upon tho fact that 
tho hill prohibits the shipment of liquor from ono State into 
another in case (to quote the law) the "liquor is intended by 
any person interest.«d therein to be received, posseat. sold, or 
in any manner used either in the original package or otherwise, in 
violation of any law of such State." That is, as ono Congress¬ 
man argued on the floor of tho House, tho inhibition "is based 
upon an intent existing and undisclomxl in tho mind of tho 
consignee" to use tho liquor unlawfully. The National Bul¬ 
letin (Cincinnati) of tho National Wholesale Liquor Dealers' As¬ 
sociation of Amcrira give* out this information for those reader* 
who are anxious to know what new situation has boon created 
in the wholesale liquor businuss by the passage of tho Inw: 

"The law simply prohibits the shipment in interstate com¬ 
merce of intoxicating liquors when* such liquors are intended 
to be used by any one in violation of any law of any State or 
Territory into which such liquors an* shipped. 

"That is all there is to it- All other shipments are lawful. . . . 

"Tho law provides no penalty. It can not b© enforoed in a 
Federal eourt nor by any Federal official. 

"It simply delegate* the ngulalion of inlorsLato commerce 
in liquors to tho authorities of tho various States. 

"The goods become subject to tho law-s of a Stale into whicb 
they are shipped prior to delivery to the consignee. 

"Before the Kenyon Bill lieeame a law they did not booomo 
subject to the laws of a State until after delivery to the con¬ 
signee." 

The Brewers' Journal (New York) is lees patient: 

."The 'enforcement' of the law will, to some extent, hamper 
a trade which, in all but eight of the StaU-s forming this Union, 
is considered to be legitimate and legal; and it. will com|M>l 
many brewers, wholesalers, and retailers to spend thousands of 
dollars for lawyers' fees, costs of legal process, etc., etc.; it will 
drive many men engaged in the trade out of business, and all 
this simply berau-e a few prohibition agitators assert that the 
failure of prohibition, so for. has boon due to tho fact that, 
in prvcenl condition-, intoxicants can bo shipped into ‘dry’ 
territory. . . . But in spite of all this, the American brewing 
industry as a whole will continue to prosper, and wo an* firmly 
convinced that if then* be a possibility of strictly enforcing a 
law prohibiting and thus proventing interstate shipments of 
intoxicants, not many years will pass until that law shall Ik* 
revoked by Congress at the indignant command of an over¬ 
whelming majority of the American people." 

Somewhat different, of course, is the nntiliquor idea of what 
the now law "will do and what it will not do.” To quote a 
representative editorial appearing in The New Republic: 

"Inasmuch a s no State has prohibited a man from getting 
liquor for his own use. it follows that the Webb I.aw will not 
interfere, and was not intended to interfere, with a man sending 
outside of the State for a reasonable quantity for his own use. 
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" But this thing of having liquor shipped by the carload or in 
large quantities to boot-loggers to be peddled out under pro¬ 
tection of the Federal law. is now at an end. 

"Under State search and seizure laws, the local officers can 
now seize instantly every shipment of liquor that comes to 
their town in case they have reason to believe that it is to be 
used for unlawful purposes, and it is up to the consignee to prove 
to the contrary.” 

Aside from the concrete results which may follow the work¬ 
ings of this legislation, its passage by Congress, as tho Kansas 
City Star observes, "shows the drift of public sentiment.” 
And the thoughts of many editors of religious journals are 
reflected in this paragraph from the Nashville Christian Adcocate: 

"The prohibition wave is truly sweeping onward. Tho 
passage of the Webb Bill has heartened the whole nation. 
Whether or not the bill shall be pronounced constitutional, 
the next movement in order should lx- an amendment of the 
Constitution guaranteeing the right of the State to protect its 
prohibition territory from interstate invasion of its rights." 


THE PUBLISHER AS AMBASSADOR 

T HE APPOINTMENT of Walter Hines Pag,-, of The 
World's Work, to succeed W hi tela w Reid, of the New 
York Tribune, ns our Ambassador to Clreat Britain 
pleases most of Mr. Page's fellow editors, and perhaps thrill* 
some of thorn with anticipation. A few. indeed, wonder, with 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, at the awarding of "the grand prize of 
the diplomatic service to a man who is comparatively unknown 
to the puhlio,” or fear, with the Boston Transcript, that he 
"may And the duties of his office novel to the point of perplex¬ 
ity." Tho selection of tho editor of u publication "which has 
been most steadily eulogistic of the now President” might raise 
a question of taste, think* the Boston Herald. And what the 
Springfield Republican calls "the pin-prick of a critic" is found 
in this observation of the New York Herald: "Disraeli made 
his private secretary a peer. Why should not a President make 
his publisher an Ambassador?” But these “pin-pricks” do 
not occur so often as do the satisfied declaration* that "Mr. 
Page's life has been n training for the distinguished responsi¬ 
bilities" of his |tost, that ho has all the necessary personal qual- 
ifications, ami that in him the British people will see "a fair 
huiiiun presentment of the American Republic.” His clow 
associates, so the Philadelphia Record hears, speak of him as a 
J'lnirn diplomat.” and several newspapers recall that the late 
O. Henry ones* said of Mr. Page: 

"Hi- can write a letter declining a contribution with thanks 
and word it so sweetly that the recipient can take the letter 
to a bank and borrow money on it." 

Since Mr. Page is now for the first time a prominent official 
figure Ixfore the American public, it might be well to point out 
that he was lorn in North Carolina fifty-eight years ago. and 
received his education in Randolph-Maeon College and Johns 
Hopkins University. Since then, we read in the New York Sun; 

"He has been successively newspaper reporter, publisher, 
special writer, editor of The Forum, literary adviser of Hough¬ 
ton. Mifflin & Company, editor of The Atlantic Monthly, mem¬ 
ber of the firm of Doubleday, Page & Company, and editor of 
The WorhPs Wort. He was a member of President Roosevelt's 
Country Life Commission, and is now a member of the General 
Education Board.” 

Southern enthusiasm over Mr. Page's appointment and his 
immediate acceptance appears in the Richmond Times-Di*- 
patch's assertion that "no man since James Russell Lowell has 
been_more splendidly qualified to represent the American peo¬ 
ple at the Court of St. James’s." And this journal adds that 
-the choice "must command the profound satisfaction of the 
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country," since “the republic of letters is again recognized in 
the field of American statesmanship." This is a thought which 
occurs to most of the New York papers, variously stated. Y’et 
the New York American contends that "Mr. Page is not a 
‘man of letters’ in the familiar sense of that phrase.” He is 
rather a man of affairs. And these affairs are not those of 
private gain, but "those of contemporaneous civilization.” 
The American then explains: 

"He has made great investments of time and lal»or in the 
diffusion of practical knowledge and in the promotion of u thou¬ 
sand workable ideas. 

"We expect him to can- more for actualities than.for theories 
—to Ik- more interested in the solid things of American eiviliza- 
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Kriltor. i-iiMI-Iny. IIfelon* friend at the I’n^Uliut. an "orlxtnal 
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a ho prrf<r» I train* to JotUr. In our diplomatic service. 


lion than in the subtleties of diplomacy or the visions of senti- 
mentalists.” 

Pursuing a -imilar thought, the New York (7lot>r emphasizes 
his exceptional familiarity with American public opinion, so 
that "if English statesmen want to know what the United 
States is thinking and feeling, they can find out from Mr. Page." 
These two editorial utterances an- supported by this paragraph 
from a dispatch to the Brooklyn Eagle, dated from Garden City, 
Mr. Page's home: 

"Mr. Pago has for years devoted a great deal of his time to 
the study of conditions among the inhabitants of tho various 
sections of the United States, and his knowledge covers a very 
broad scope. He has traveled extensively, studying and wri¬ 
ting of agricultural, industrial, and educational matters. and 
his corps of associates on the staff of The World's Work have kept 
him constantly in touch with each new development and prob- 
lem in the different States of the Union." 

In view of the large expenditures which Mr. Page’s prede¬ 
cessor made from his own pocket while Ambassador, and Presi¬ 
dent Wilson's apparent reluctance to choose diplomats for their 
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wealth, it is interesting to note that Mr. Page i* reckoned as 
“not u rich man." This fact please* the Springfield Hr publican 
“as affording refutation of the claim that only millionaires are 
eligible to represent the United Stales abroad." Similar edi¬ 
torial observations are made by the New York Journal of Com¬ 
merce, Brooklyn Eagle and Citizen, and Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, while the New York Times comes to the conclusion that 
"if Mr. Page is to set a new example for our diplomats abroad 
in his mode of life, avoiding entertainments which, so far from 
increasing respect for us as a nation, merely strengthen the mis¬ 
taken foreign belief that we are all inclined to extravagance 
and ostentation, the country is to be congratulated on his ap¬ 
pointment." Wljn asked to state his position on this |x>int, the 
now Ambassador is said to have replied: 

"If you know me, your question is answered. The embassy 
will he modest, and we hope dignified." 

THE PROGRESSIVE SENATE 

HB l*OLITICAL REVOLUTION of the last few y«.*s 
is nowhere so evident, say several newspaper writers 
who have been watching things at Washington, as in 
the new organization of the United States Senate, hirst, there 
is a safe Democratic majority of six, giving the (tarty complete 
control of the Government for the first time in eighteen yean 
anil for the second lime since the Civil War. Then, the re¬ 
organization of the Senate ha* been accomplished in a way 
paralleling the overturn of "C'annonlsm" in the House, by the 
practical alxilition of the seniority rule in making up committee*. 
The results of thosa two change*, especially when the personnel 
of new lenders is considered, an* such a* to persuade the Brooklyn 
Eagle's (Ind. I)em.) Washington correspondent and the editors 
of the Washington Times (Prog.) nnd Herald (Ind.) that tho 
Scnntc is now actually a more progressive body than the House. 

The breaking of the Illinois deadlock, by the election of Col. 
James Hamilton Lewi* (Dem.) and L. Y. Sherman (Rep.), 
enable* the Senate to meet without a vacant chair. Then* are 
fifty-one Democratic Senators, forty-four Republicans, and ono 
Progressive, Milo* Poindexter, of Washington. Thi* will In* the 
party line-up for the next two year*, uni.*** d.*oth invade* the 
chamber. And before tho end of this time, note* the New York 


Press (Prog.), the Constitutional amendment providing for tho 
direct election of Senators will probably be in force, so that tho 
next Senatorial election* may be bv popular vote. 

President Wilson’s exceptional opportunity is noted by The 
Press in its Washington - correspondence, for he has both House* 
of Congress with him by "an overwhelming majority," while 

"In only two years of President Cleveland’s tenure in office 
did he have both branches of the national legislature in |K>litical 
accord with him. And for only two years did Taft have a 
Republican majority in both the House and Senate." 

Tho Mr. Poindexter is the only out-and-out third-party 
Senator. The Press nnxnta a* Progressives who still retain "official 
connection with the Republican party," Senators Ui Follette, 
Cummins. Gronna, Bristow. Clapp, Borah, Crawford, Kenyon, 
and Norris. 

The new Stall* organization is intended, as Senator Kern 
puts it. to make that body •• Democratic not only in name, but 
in practical results." It ha* thrown off, explain* the Providence 
Journal (Ind.), "the customary control of n per(>etuul succession 
based on seniority of service," and the country is "disposed to 
applaud," think* the Springfield Republican (Ind.), which pro¬ 
ceed* to note some of the consequence* of the revolution: 

"Senator Bacon, of Georgia was defeated (by Mr. Clarke, of 
Arkansas] in the Democratic caucus for president pro tern., which 
he had se t hi* heart upon. Senator Martin, of Virginia, lost tho 
(dace of leader of the Senate, which went to Senator Kern.” 

The seniority precedent was upheld in the choice of Kurnifold 
M. Simmons, or North Carolina, a* chairman of the Finance 
Committee, w hich w ill handle tariff revision. But tho chairman 
find* himnelf at the head of a committee majority made up or 
progressive* pledged to radical tariff reduction. The Committee 
on Banking and Currency, nearly a* important in view of 
approaching monetary reform, is headed by Senator Owen of 
Oklahoma. 

Tho Republican insurgents, "a bopeles* minority," hud to 
see their party go to wreck, notes tho Washington Times, but— 

"The Democrat* are more fortunate. Their aggressive liberal 
element conies U» tile top at the very lieginning of Democratic 
ascendency in the Upper chamber. They are started right instead 
of wrong, so far as that body is concerned. Everything indicate* 
that the Senate is become the more progressive, aggressive, 
radical chamber. Conversatism must make its headquarters 
in the House." 
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BRITISH MINISTERS ACCUSED IN THE MARCONI CASE. 

On* dorian** he never owned any Marmot share* and the other two eiplain that their boldlnga wm> In Iho Amcrlean Company. 


ENGLAND’S MARCONI SCANDAL 


T HE STOCK SPECULATIONS of British Government 
Minister* which compromise ouch leader* as Mr. Uoyd- 
Gcorge hove caused a scandal and brought aliout a law- 
■uit in England that threatened at one time to overturn the 
Ministry. The fracas began when Mr. Herbert Samuel. Po*t- 
maater-Ocnoml, and Sir Rufua Isaac*. Attorney-General, were 
accusid by the Pari" Matin, which ha* an office in London, of 
fraudulently transferring to the ItritiNh Government certain atoek 
oorti flea tea of the Marconi Wireleai Company. They bought 
■uch aloe kit at aliout ten. it wan alleged. and sold them to the 
Government at forty, or thereabouts. When the Matin people 
war# charged with -lander they publicly withdrew their state¬ 
ment* and apologized; but they wore sued for libel in London 
ami their complainants were fully exonerated from criminal 
net or intent The shares dealt in. it appears, were of the Amer¬ 
ican Marconi Company, not the British concern, and Mr. 
Samuel denies that he ever had share* in either. Then the 
matter was taken up by Parliament and an investigating com¬ 
mittee appointed, one of whose members has resigned, charging 
a plan to "whitewash" the accused. Whatever the commit¬ 
tee's report, the affair seems likely to play a prominent part in 
British politic* for tome time to come. Among the best com¬ 
ments on three proceedings is probably that of Tht Saturday 
Uccitw (London), which runs as follows: 

"The evidence comes to this—that neither of malice nor hv 
accident has any member of the Government had any dealings 
with the British Marconi Company. But Sir Rufus Isaac* has 
dealt heavily in shares of the American Marconi Company. 
Moreover, he induced his friends. Mr. Lloyd-Gcorge and the 
Master of Elihank, to come in. 

"The British and the American companies are distinct: 
and it is very difficult to judge whether the fortunes of Marconi 
patents in England could have any influence upon the fortunes 
of Marconi patents in America. Sir Rufus Isaacs’s deal, in fact, 
was speculative. He 'fluttered' in the Stock Exchange, and per¬ 
suaded his friends to ‘flutter.’ The imprudence of this is clear; 
but it is not. in the light of the evidence, corrupt practise. 


"Might it not be I teller for Ministers of the Crown to keep 
clear of the Stock Exchange as a source of profit? Sir Rufus 
Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd-Gcorge are paid high salaries, in return 
for which they are expected to keep themselves from even Iho 
appearance of evil. Sir Rufus -cent* distinctly uneasy about 
his deal in American Marconi*- elac why should he be so anxious 
to publish that he made nothing out of the transaction? It 
do««* not make the deal more innocent that the dealers were 
unsuccessful." . 

The London Times leaves the final decision of the question 
to the House of Commons commit too which will have to pass 
final judgment on the transaction, which this paper concisely 
accounts for in the following judicial terms: 

"It i* a matter for sincere satisfaction to all right-minded men 
that Sir Rufus Isaac* and Mr. licrlicrt Samuel have b«*>n ablo 
to give in the witness-box the most unqualified denial or the 
charges inadvertently made against them by the Matin. 
Englishmen are rightly sensitive olniut the personal honor of 
public servants, and their proud conviction that, whatever 
may happen in the struggles of political parties, no British 
Minister will stoop to the abuse for private ends of the im¬ 
mense confidence repoecd in him. is the saving salt of political 
life. There is nothing in the vicissitude* of party strife which 
can compare for a moment in im|>or!ancc with the maintenance 
full and unimpaired of the high tradition of the personal in¬ 
corruptibility of British statesmen. Sir Rufus Isaacs and 
Mr. Samuel have both given a clear, explicit, and categorical 
denial of the rumor or insinuation that they. I>eing in possession 
of official knowledge of the Government contract with the 
Mareoni Wireires Telegraph Company, bought shares in that 
rompany while the pnee was low in order to profit by the rise 
which was to In* expected when the effect of that contract came 
to be appreciated by the public. Mr. Samuel declared that he 
had never at any time thought or sold or possost any share in 
this or any other wireless telegraph rompany; that he has 
had no interest, direct or indirect, of any kind whatsoever, in 
any Mareoni Company; and that he has never directly or in¬ 
directly been connected with any purchase nr sale of any such 
share*. Sir Rufus Isaacs was equally explicit and emphatic in 
his disclaimer as regards the English company. 

"It still remains for the House of Commons Committee to 
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investigate the* slanderous charges that have been circulated. 
We an* of opinion that more delicacy might have been shown by 
the Ministers involved in the selection of their investments. 
Rut mere lack of judgment is a very different thing from the 
monstrous offenses that have been imputed to them.” 


WHERE CONSTANTINE WON HIS SPURS 

HE PRELUDE to the fall of Adrianople was the cap¬ 
ture of .Junina. It was on March 6 that the Greek 
Army under the then Crown Prince, now King of Greece, 
received from Essad Pasha the surrender of the latter city, to¬ 
gether with 32,000 Turkish troop*. The irony of fate appears 
in the circumstance that Essad Pasha and Constantine had 
studied together in Germany. We lind from tin* Euro|H*an 



press that the success of Greek arms was received in Athens 
with a loyal enthusiasm ex pres I by the ringing of church bells 
and the singing of the national anthem—too soon to be ex¬ 
changed, remarks tho Paris Figaro, for the doleful strains of the 
" Dies Ir®." Tho Greeks, declares this paper, have now proved 
that they are worthy of their brave allies at Adrianople and 
Scutari. Wo learn from the Orient (Constantinople) that Con¬ 
stantino was u genuine godsend, a providential deliverer. In the 
words of this paper: 

"General Sapounjakis was at first in command of the Greek 
attacking force; but he made fatal and rally blunders in ex¬ 
posing his troops anil launching useless attacks on the almost 
impregnable hill of Bizani, southeast of tho city. At length, 
about a month ago. the Crown Prince was given command of 
tho operations around Janina. and began a careful movement, 
not toward Iiizani, but far to the left (west), where the fortifi¬ 
cations were less formidable. Last Wednesday thory was a 
spirited attack on the St. Nicholas fort, which was captured, 


and its heavy siege guns turned on Bizani. This unexpected 
move demoralized the Turkish force, which retreated on the 
city itself. Nothing could withstand the ardor of the Greek 
attack under the Crown Prince; and early Thursday morning, 
the gallant Essad Pasha, yielding to the inevitable, docided to 
prevent useless bloodshed by surrendering unconditionally. 
The forces thus cap tuns I by the Greeks, including Albanian 
irregulars, an- said to be- 32.000. The consuls of Russia, France. 
Austria, and Rumania an- said to have acted as intermediaries 
to bring about the surrender. A telegram from Athens places 
the Greek losses in capturing the city at 5,000.” 

The importance of this victory and its significance from many 
points of view may be seen from the following description of 
the town given in the Constantinople paper: 

"Janina is a town of some 18.000 to 20,000 inhabitants, more 
than half of whom an- Greeks, the n*»t being ultout lmlf-und- 
hnlf Modems ami Jews. It is on the edge of a small lake six 
mile* long, and its defenses an- the hills surrounding the plain 
in which it is located. In the time of Ali Pasha, ‘the lion of 
Janina.' 17*tX to IS22, the city held twice its present popula¬ 
tion. It is the seat of a Greek an-hbishop and contains a gym¬ 
nasium and other schools. Then- is a small Evangelical com¬ 
munity then- also. Previous to 1-130 the city was successively 
under Greeks. Franks. Servians, and A)l>anians. Janina wu 
eaptun-d by the Turks in 1431. under Murad II., and has since 
remained a Turkish possession.” 

Mon* important still an- the further result* of this event, 
proceeds the Orient: 

"The fall of Janina will have a profound effect on the throe 
partii-s concerned. To the Turks it is a staggering blow, for 
they had considered the city well-nigh impregnable. Its loss 
make* them leas eager to keep on with tho war. To the Al¬ 
banian* it brings disappointment, as it is improbable, that in 
the settlement of tho Al!>anian question the town will be taken 
away from its captors. To the Gn*eks this success is a fitting 
climax to a campaign that has taken away all the humiliation 
of the war of 1X97. But it mean* more: it is the triumph of 
Crow n Pnm-f Constantine as a military lender, and will do more 
than anything else to endear him to the hearts of his people, 
with whom but a few year- ago ho was anything but popular." 


DECLINE OF OUR AGRICULTURE 

T HE "STAGNANCY of American agriculture” will 
-trike many as a strange expression. We have heard so 
much of the wealth of the American farmer that the 
world has been im-limd to think it the pillar of Wi*stern pros¬ 
perity. We have read of the farmer’s automobile, telephone. 
Oriental rugs, and plea-un-trips to Chicago or New York, 
until we have look'd upon the American agriculturist as one 
of the most successful and prosperous mcinbora of the Republie. 
Yet in spite of the splendid iducational work of the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington and in the various State govern¬ 
ment* and unhersities. we barn from the I-ondon Timer corre¬ 
spondent at Washington that agriculture is languishing in the 
United Stat* •* just ns it Ix-gan to languish more than a genera¬ 
tion ago in Great Britain. The majority of the population in 
the country turn to the town for advancement, while the ad¬ 
venturous who wish to remain farmer*, we are told, sell their 
acres, pack their goods, and go to Canada. The ground of 
this serious condition is accounted for in this way: 

. "The trouble is that there is no business system at all in 
farming. The farmer has no ambitions. If ho has ambitions, 
they are apt to be of the ‘get-rich-quick’ variety. Having made 
his money, he is apt to retire and spend it or allow his children 
to spend it in the cities. Thus labor is driven, the land is ex¬ 
hausted and mortgaged to buy more land or luxuries, or to find 
the price of a trip to Europe." 

One of the greatest obstacles to commercial prosperity and 
success in the United Stat«*s. says this correspondent, is the fact 
that there is no cooperation among the farmers, and that most 
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reign supreme, and are popularly believed to be carried to a 
pitch of perfection unknown elsewhere. Nor is it easily recon¬ 
ciled with the great and growing prosperity of agriculture. The 
value of farm property has exactly doubled in the decade, and 
the valuation of crops issued by the Bureau of the Census for the 
year 1909 shows an increase of 83 per cent, over 1899. This 
is mainly due to the rise in prices. Tho grain crops, for in¬ 
stance, which are the largest item, increased in quantity by 
only 1.7 per cent., but in value by 80 per cent.; cotton and cot¬ 
tonseed. which form the next largest item, increased in quantity 
by 11.7 per rent, and in value by 122.5 per cent." 


American business ability is declared lacking in this depart¬ 
ment of our national life. "With all the attention paid to 
agricultural science and education, there ought also to be an 
increase in productivity.” The contrary is. however, the case. 
Tho cause, this editor thinks, is "the lack of business methods” 
among farmers, and he continues: 


This "lack of business methods” is aggravated by a muoh 
more serious defect in American life, we ore warned. It is the 


"It is a piquant charge to bring against the greatest industry 
and the largest class of men in the land where business methods 


— iimjiiino uunni. 

EUROPEAN AMBITIONS CARICATURED. 


DOOOED. 

KlROI-KAN PoIJCK llOUNn—'* Drop that l>one! 
Mont* mown Pup— ” Never.” — K 


h 

of tho profit of farming is devoured by the middleman, prac¬ 
tically through tho agency of bankers. Wherever cooperation 
among farmers has been estab¬ 
lished, prosperity has been tho 
result: 

"Already tho frail-growers of 
tho West have prospered hugely 
as cooperative sellers. In tho 
irrigated districts of tho arid 
zones enforced cooperation has 
produced marked social effects, 
and throughout tho country 
there are examples of successful 
oolloctivo enterprises.” 

In its editorial comment on 
tho statements of this correspon¬ 
dent The Timee emphasizes the 
point that the vast fanning areas 
in tho United 8tat«w are being 
ncglcoUd and do not contribute 
as they should to the national 
wealth: * • 

"Tho American people are be¬ 
coming aware that the soil, which 
is tho greatest of their natural 
assets, is failing to play its proper 
part in tho national economy, 
and that its development is not 
keeping pace with tho population. 

That is so far from being tho 
case that tho timo seems to be 
within measurable distance when 
the United States will cease to 

export foodstuffs and will be unable to support their own popu¬ 
lation. Tho vast change that has been in progrWof late years 
is brought out in statistical form by the results of the 1910 
Census, which has recently been published. The urban popu¬ 
lation has been overtaking the rural more rapidly during the 
last decade than in any previous one; and the two, which were 
in the ratio of three to seven in 1880 , are now approaching 
equality. The rate of increase of the one was thrice that of the 
other in tho lost decade; and, whereas the urhan population has 
nover shown so large an expansion before, the rural has never 
undergone so little in recent decades." 


Ml* SK.HT* 


grow mg love of luxury and exemption from Util that is taking 
away the spirit, strength, nnd profit from our rural life, and at 
the very lime when rising prices of foodstuffs promise wealth 
to the farmer, he turns to tho city to join the complaining 
class who have to pay the fancy prioos that fill the farmer’s 
pocket. People are becoming disgusted with the life praised by 
Vergil when he said that the husliandman was thrioo happy if 
only he knew it. To quote further: 

" The land falls to attract, not 
because of its poverty or of for¬ 
eign competition, but because of 
greater attractions elsewhere. 
Our correspondent points out 
that the best of tho countryside 
turns to the towns, whilo the en¬ 
terprising who wish to remain 
farmers betake thomselvos to 
Canada. Most of the latter are 
probably men from tho north of 
Europe or thoir sons. Farm 
life is no longer good enough 
for Americans. Agricultural de¬ 
velopment has for many years 
depended mainly on immigrants, 
and the counter-attraction of 
Canada is now making a great 
difference. Business and the 
town draw tho natlvo-born, ami 
that is a disease very difficult 
to cure. In Europe tho ’land 
flight,' which is causing so much 
anxiety now in Germany, is dif¬ 
ferent. The land is being de¬ 
nuded of laborers, not of farm¬ 
er*. All tho conditions are. in 
fact, different, nnd, tho tho 
American commission (of agri¬ 
culture recently sent to Europe 
to investigate the practical meth¬ 
ods in vogue there) may learn 
much of improved methods of 
production and marketing, that 
does not touch the heart of the problem, unless they can revive 
interest in agriculture and restore its status." 


*!.*• I be plff 
KUuldrradalHh 


m, ||> all 
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ni obiuian rAimsN or nir rervar. 

— Dur‘$ Mtau (tftrasbui*). 

Austria-Hungary was baaed. has never Ihh-ii bo near bring put 
to the test since it was first concluded than was the ease last 
autumn. Otherwise, the German Imperial Chancellor would 
not have felt himself called upon to say in the Reichstag: 'If 
Austria-Hungary be attacked. we shall have to tight." 

Even the improved Anglo-German relations, wo arc told; have 
done little to strengthen Germany. A union of the Slava in an 
aggressive movement is now possible, for: 

"Stirred by the victory of their kinsmen in the Malkans, the 
entire Slav world is seething with excitement. Should this feel¬ 
ing develop into a definite conviction that the Germanic races 
of Europe must give way lieforc a great I’nnslavonie movement, 
not only Austria-Hungary, but also Germany, will be confronted 
by a highly dangerous situation. 

"It is clear that France would have Russia on her side in 
the event of a conflict with Germany. Furthermore, the fact 
that aliout one-third of the population of the llapsburg Mon¬ 
archy consists >»f Slavs, makes it extremely difficult for Ger¬ 
many to n-ckon with certainty on the exact amount of 
help which she might expect to receive from Austria-Hungary 
in the case of a war with Russia. For all these reasons, it has 
become essential for the German Army to In- strong enough 
sueei**rfully to defend its eastern frontier, and. at the same time, 
to la* able to carry on an offensive war against France. And 
it is precisely with this end in view that the new Army Hill has 
been called into being." 


GERMANY'S RICH RAT MAN. 

Prince von Donneomiark. worth fftl.nm ono. Kinl S2.MO.oOO 
for the |ir»|xnr*l army Increase 


8*t 


tiii: root. and hi» rotXT. 

— Rrynolds's Xrvtpaprr , London). 


GERMAN DEFENSE OF ARMY INCREASE 

T HE VAST military projects of the German Chancellor 
and the huge expenditure involved have caused great 
concern in Paris and. indeed, throughout Europe. Ger¬ 
many itself is shocked. The $2.10.000.000 demanded by the 
war budget is to l»e raised by heavy taxation on rich and poor 
alike, for while Michel must contribute his little pig. Germany's 


absolutely compelled Germany to take the steps necessary to 
secure her military superiority in the ease of a war breaking 
out." More reasons for the vast increase in Germany's war 
budget are thus detailed: 

"The Triple Alliance* has certainly gained in internal strength, 
but. from the military point of view, it lias liven weakened by 
Italy's occupation of Tripoli, which will compel the latter coun¬ 
try to maintain a strong military force iu this new territory for 
years to come, thus weakening her military strength in Europe. 
Austria-Hungary, on the other hand, ultho as strong as ever 
from the military point of view, has lieen politically weakened, 
both in iu home and foreign policy, by the accentuation of tho 
Slav question. Servia's success against Turkey has, of neces¬ 
sity. more or less influenced the political feelings of the Slavonic 
section of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; the increased impor¬ 
tance of this Ha I kan state has converted it into a dangerous 
ncighlior for Austria-Hungary. The increased power of tho 
Slavonic states of the Halkans has rendered Austria's relations 
to Russia much more complicated than they formerly were. 
The earn* JatUru, on which the alliance between Germany and 


richest man. Prince von Donnersmark. will he pinched to tho 
tune of $2,000,000. The Emperor himself will bo taxed nearly 
fl.AOO.OOO,and Frau Krupp must pay almost $3,000,000. Tho 
men at. the head of affairs in Germany explain the increase of 
armament by the fuct that the Halkan War has raised to life a 
powerful spirit of Panslavism, and the Slavs stand with Russia, 
whose strongest ally is France. It is therefore necessary for 
Germany, says the semi-official Continental CorrttponHenet (Ber¬ 
lin). to !m> in a position to defend her eastern and western fron¬ 
tiers, but the measures she is taking are no "token of German 
hostility to France." Nevertheless, this paper says, the " re¬ 
floated proofs that France is still thirsting for 'Revanche' have 






Science mb Invention 



A CURE FOR OUR FATAL RAIL FLAWS 



ARE RAILWAY WRECKS due to unexplained rail- 
breakage to become a thing of the past? A French 
writer, Mr. A. Troller. describes in La Xalure (Paris, 
March 8) the new Iladtield process of casting steel ingots that 
is to produce this happy result. Incidentally he accuses Amer¬ 
ican steel-makers of criminal carelessness, and lays at their 
door the responsibility of most of our railroad accidents. The 
now process, he thinks, will mend things by making it possible 
to cast whole sound ingots, thus removing the temptation to 
save money by using unsound portions, which he assert* is 
now often done: 

** It is a common occurrence for a piece of steel of fine appear¬ 
ance. after having passed through all the classic tests, to break 


simply in heating the metal from above during tho cooling of 
the ingot. When this is not done, cooling begins on all aides of 
the molds into which the molten steel is poured for easting, and 
the impurities collect at the center, where there is also formed 
an empty space that renders the ingot unuRablo. It is cus¬ 
tomary. therefore, to saw off tho upper part of tho ingot before 
subjecting it to the final 

processes of manufacture, -—-* 

Sometimes this amputation 
does not remove all the j 
faults, and the result may 
be a wrecked train. We 
read on: 


-Sir Robert Hadficld ha* 
set out to solve the following 
problem: To assure the pro¬ 
gressive solidification of the 
ingot by horizontal layers 
from the bottom upward, 
keeping the upper parts in 
the liquid state as long as 
I> 0*11 bit-, so as to enable 
occluded gases to escape and 
impurities to oolleet at the 
top. The perfected ingot-mold shown in the illustrations lias 
given him the desired solution. 

"It bear* a movable upper piece, furnislu-d with a lining of 
refractory sand. The metal having been poured rapidly und 
the proper amount of aluminum having been added, there is 
placed on the upper surface of the molten inetal a thin layer 
of cinders topped with a layer of ooal. Compnwt air is blown 
on the coal, which burns brightly, and thus keepn tho bond of 
the ingot at a good heat during a sufficient time. 

"The results obtained are remarkable. They appear plainly 
in the illuotrntion. where wo see four ingots. The first is steel 
cast in the ordinary* way and very full of blow-holes; the sec¬ 
ond is an ingot of the same st4<el. east In the same way, but 
with .036 per cent, of aluminum, fewer blow-holes, but a very 
plain hole where the cooling metal rlos4*l together; tho third 
is again an ingot of the same steel with .09 of aluminum. Tho 
blow-holes have completely disappeared, but tho oentral spaoo 


nu; r* tal slaw. 

Hcctton of American rail, showing 
ilcferu of tho Ingot. . 
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interior rear surface* of tho stone. Tlmt is 

L another matter. This adamantine luster (five# 

what the French rail /flat to the zircon. It in 
snappy, cold, and glittering in its luster. So 
••nJ closely does it resemble diamond in this respect 

■] 11 that * **■ to deceive a diamond-cutter 

S Bt jfi | in one of the best establishment* in this 

•fcn i 11 country by a brown zircon which I wow in 

— t'T my scarf thin summer. He referred to it os 

my ’brown diamond," nit ho he was not above 
—four feet away and looking squarely ut it. 

Of coum\ in a stone of poiitivo color, no large 
amount of prismutio ‘play’ is pOKsihlc or ex* 
% - ^ pee tod, and no the lurk of it in my brown zircon 

£ 9FV WM not felt. The cutter would doubtless have 
detected the difference in a colorless zircon, 
but one not so expert might not. 

"Of count**, in hardness, in speciflo gravity, 

J and in refraction the zircon is not like the 
diamond. It is much softer, . . . and it is 
doubly refracting, while diamond is singiy 
refracting. It could thus In* readily dislin- 
guished by any one who understood the appli- 

--- cation of the test* for the abovo properties. 

icw im action. "After the zircon in order of excellency I 
would place the white sapphire. It* index 
of refraction is higher than that of any of the other gent* 
in my list except the zircon, and its great hardness renders it 
capable of taking and holding n polish almost equal to that 
of the diamond. It do* 1 * not possess the adamantine luster, 
however. Its luster is probably bc«t defined a* splendent. It 
exceeds the luster of glass nnd of the other gems in my list 
which have what i* usually styled the vitreous luster. Both 
the zircon and sapphire when well cut nnd pure white show 
a faint ‘play’ of colors nnd both give fine brilliancy in their 
reflections of white light. I have fooled many retail jowelers 
with a fine specimen of white sapphire which I have sot in s 
ring. As in the case of zircon, ho with the sapphire, n test 
of its hardness, specific gravity, nnd refraction will at once 

serve to distinguish it clearly from diamond. 

’’Next to the zircon and sapphire I would place the white 
topaz. It givos a faint play of color, is hard enough to resist, 
wear for yean, and takes nn extremely high polish. Man.' 
so-called ‘white topazes’ advertised by unscrupulous dealers 
are only lead glass, and many more are cut from the softer and 
cheaper rock crystal. 1 had one of the latter sent me recently 
under a guaranty that it was a genuine white topaz. It was 
a finely-cut and vary brilliant gam, but it \ m* not real toi"ii. 
I sent it hack after a specific-gravity test, which I recorded 
on the inside of the paper in which the gem was wrapt, saying 
that I was sorry but I couldn't use ‘that kind.* 

*‘l have already referred to the Portuguese 'Braganza' as 
probably a white topaz. The fact that the s|»eeific gravity of 
topaz is very nearly that of diamond mnkeH it a still more dan¬ 
gerous imitator, but its hardness and its double refraction serve 
to distinguish it. 

“The other colorless gems in my list, phenneito, beryl, and 
rock crystal, very closely resemble each other nnd all give 
brilliant stones when properly cut. The phcnacitc and beryl 
are but slightly softer than topaz and would wear well. The 
rock crystal is the softest in my list, ami while it. will hold its 
brilliancy for some time it would dull in the course of a few 
years or even months if subjected to hard wear as a ring stone. 

“Aside from the peculiar inten-st which attache* to these 
colorless stones from the fact that they may be and doubtless 


NEAR-DIAMONDS 


T here is no gem that : ( iooks just £L rv—- 

like a diamond." Still, several kind* iQ 
of stone* havo so many of the dio- fj J * 
mond's properties that a skilful cutter can (1 ! 

deeeivo all but the elect with them; and in 1^ % 

former times such stone* frequently passed the 
scrutiny of experts. Nowadays the tests of 
specific gravity, refraction, etc., easily bar J 

these out, and there is little danger that a — 

diamond merchant will buy a colorless zircon, 
topaz, or sapphire for the price of the finer 
gem. This was once not uncommon, and we I I .. 

are told by F. B. Wade, of Short ridge High Ti(( >|W -yirL 
School, Indianapolis, that even the -o-callcd 
Braganza diamond, of the Portuguese crown jewels, is said to bo 
only a fine colorless Brazilian topaz. Writing in School Science 
and Mat he mallet (March) on "Gems that ibwemhle the Dia¬ 
mond." Mr. Wade gives us the following list of "neor-dia- 
monds," followed by a discussion: 


“First, the colorless or pale zircon, sometimes called in the 
trade tho jargoon; 

"Second, the colorless sapphire; 

"Third, tho odorless true topaz; 

"Fourth, the colorless beryl; 

"Fifth, colorless phonacite; 

"Sixth, colorless quart/.. 

"These and a few other and rarer colorless gems constitute 
the list of gems that resemble tho diamond. I may say at this 
|s»int that none of them resemble* the diamond to the casual 
glance so closely as does the very brilliant lead glass used in 
making the so-called ‘paste’ or ’stress’ imitations so widely 
advertised and sold under various fictitious titles in many cities. 
This artificial mat*'rial po— e a ses a very high refractive index and 
is capable of separating the various colors of the spectrum so 
widely that it affords a brilliancy and ’play* of colors that noth¬ 
ing but the diamond can equal. It is. however, deficient in 
hardness, licing easily attacked by a tile, and consequently it does 
not long resist dulling and scratching from wear, and hcnc- 
doc* nut hold its brilliancy. It is also easily attack.*! chemically 
by a number of things with which it is likely to come in contact 
in wear.ami thus he still further dull**!. In many of the imitation 
diamonds the tendency to scratch is partially prevented bv using 
a thin slice of some hard gem material for the upper surface, 
making, in other words, a so-callixl ‘.liainond doublet.’ This 
artificial gem has no real diamond al«out it. of course, alt ho 
formerly a few real diamond doublets were made in which the 
upper half of the stone was mad** of real diamond and lower 
half of some less costly white gem. the two being join«-d at the 
girdle by means of gum mastic or other transparent cement. The 
modern diamond doublet usually has an upper surface made of 
a very thin slice of garnet, covering usually only the table, as the 
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"THE KEY TO THE WHOLE 
PEHsoNAtlrT i* onrx 


many times in the past have been substituted for diamond, either 
ignorantly or with purpose to deceive, there is. I believe, a worthy in¬ 
terest in them, for what they really are. and for the real beauty which 
they undoubtedly 


•* 


WHAT THE EYE BETRAYS 


T HE KEY to the whole personality is often given by the 
expression of the eye. asserts I>r. Paul Cohn, in an article 
contributed to I'eber Land und Meer (Stuttgart. March 2). 
Dr. Cohn avers also that the whole bodily constitution, including its 
condition as regards health or dis e a se , contributes to the ocular ex¬ 
pression. which raav hence be used iu medical practise* for diagnostic 
pur|M>*c*. He suggests an atlas of color reproduction* of eyes for this 
pur|>ose. and he gives us half-tone* of two-dozen selected orbs to illus¬ 
trate his points and help to prove his case. Some of these are real eye*, 
while others on* taken from well-known paintings, for Dr. Cohn be¬ 
lieves that the maker of a portrait can not help painting into the eye 
of his subject something that is peculiar to himself. Wo read: 

"The pictures from 1 to 7 represent eyes with different expressions; 
some of them belong to well-known persons. In Figure 1 the expres¬ 
sion of cheerfulness is unmistakable; in Figure 2. that of grief. 
Figure 3 shows vexation. di*pl«*a»ure; Figure 4. terror. Figure 5 in¬ 
dicates un expression of condescending skepticism. Figure 6 shows 
a crafty eye. Figure 7 a nervous, distrustful eye; Figures H and 1) art- 
eye* of tha mentally unsound (from old painting*). Figure 10 that 
of u iH-rson with kidney disease (also from an old picture). From 
these last it may be seen that the expression of the eye may serve 
the physician for diagnosis. This is understandable, when wo reoollect 
that a man's whole constitution contributes to what we call the ex¬ 
pression of the eye. To the wasted eye of the consumptive lx-long 
the sunken eyeball, its moist luster, the large pupil, the bluish white, 
the whole neighborhood, in fact, of the eye. including the long-drawn 
brows, the long lashi-s. the pale, bluish, transparent <dgesof the lower 
eyelid, the lark of energetic muscular action. . . . 8o every constitu¬ 
tion ha* it* peculiar expression of the eye. and it would lx*, in the 
present advanced state of color-photography, possible to compile an 
atlas of medical physiognomy, in which all such relationships should 
lx* brought together. 

"Tns following are some eyes of noted persons: Figure 11 is that 
of Goethe. 12 of Voltaire, 13 of Bismarck. To whom the imperial 
eye of No. 14 belongs is easy to tell. That of Figure- 15 is that of 
a noted painter. The painter's eye. with its large and free glance, 
belongs to a class of its own. . . . Nos. Id to 18 areevesfrom lUfTad'a 
pictures. 19 from one of Hotticelli'*, 20 from Guido Keni, 21 from 
llolhein. Figure 22 is one of Rubens' eves. 33 one of Eistermann’s. 
Figure 24 is from a picture by Murillo. The list might he extended 
indefinitely. Each well-known portrait-painter paints his own kind 
of cyo .”—Translation made for The Literary Dioebt. 


DANGEROUS CLOTH—A manufacturer of woolen tweeds has in¬ 
troduced into the British Parliament a "Fabrics Misdescription Bill" 
whose motive is said to be humanitarian, not commercial. The lcll 
deals with flannelettes which are said to cause the death of 1,000 per¬ 
sons annually in Great Britain by burning. It is proposed that good* 
conforming to a specified standard ol safety may be labeled "safe" 
and that " misbranding" shall be punishable. The Textile World Record 
i Boston. March) believes that this scheme is a trouble breeder. It says: 

"The fact may be so. but to see it in its right relation one would 
have to know how many tens of millions dress in flannelette and never 
get burnt. Flannelette for night-gowns is nearly the only wear of the 
poorer classes, being preferred to calico for its warmth and to woolen 
flannel for its price. The cheaper the cloth the more readily it flashes 
into flame, and there have been pro|xtsals to have such goods stamped 
‘dangerous.’ Nobody of intelligence above the meanest is unaware 
that flannelette is dangerous. That is pre cis ely the fact that is uni¬ 
versally known, and recognition of it has its dangers. To make a sale, 
drapers may lalx*l as safe cloths which are* really unsafe. The bill in 
Parliament would enable a standard of safety to lx* set up and pro¬ 
vide penalties for those who misused the description 'safe.' It dors 
not serin probable that the measure* can satisfy those who presume 
on the supposed safety to the extent of letting their clothes get alight. 
Perhaps a more* satisfactory arrangement would he to prohibit the 
use of the word 'safe' in this connection entirely." 
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THE UTILIZATION OF CANCER 

HE POSSIBILITY that the abnormally rapid growth 
of cancer tissue, which is one of the things that makes 
the disease a terror, should ever be put to use in repair¬ 
ing injuries in the normal organism is surely sensational. Yet 
we read that cancer extract has been found by Dr. Alexis Carrel 
to Is- a powerful agent in stimulating the growth of animal tissue. 
It is unnecessary to say that such experiments have not been 
tried on human being*. 

Possibly some less danger¬ 
ous stimulant than cancer 
extract may be equally ef¬ 
fective; and it has l>ecn 
reported that the experi¬ 
menters of tho Rockefeller 
Institute have found some¬ 
thing of the kind. Says 
bailey Millard, writing on 
this subjoct in The Technical 
World Magazine (Chicago. 

March); 

” In experiments made by 
Dr. Carrel in collaboration 
with Dr. Burrows in 11111, 
it was found possible to ac¬ 
tivate the growth of chicken 

tissues when extracts of chicken sarcoma—cancer ti*»u«—and 
chick embryo were added to the culture medium. Cancer 
extract is one of the most powerful agents in the proliferation 
of animal matter. Cancer is not, as is generally understood 
by the lay reader, destructive of local tissue, but rather in¬ 
duces cellular growth. This, as well as the other animal ex¬ 
tracts usod by Dr. Carrel, is obtained by squeezing the fluid out 
of the tissue. The cancer extract, known ns Rn us •arcoma. if 
applied to wounds or fractur*-* in human liodie*. would, it is be¬ 
lieved. accelerate the reparative processes in a greater d«-gn*- 
than any other known agent. It has l*een proved to do so 
effectively in the cases of dogs and other animals, and no can¬ 
cerous affection has resulted. 

" But dogs are dogs and cats are cats—they are distinctly not 
human. Still I am assured by a medical man high up in the 
profession that t(je application of the sarcoma to human being* 
would not neci'ssarily produce cancer. Some day a daring per¬ 
son may come along and offer himself as a subject for experi¬ 
ment. Pending this n mole probability, a few advanced med¬ 
ical gentlemen in New York, eager to try out this and other 
new ideas upon human lieings, an- urging that criminals con¬ 
demned to die bo turned over to the experimental departments 
of medical institutions to Is- u*»*l a* *ubj«-ot* in liehalf of human¬ 
ity. Dr. Rumltaud. of the Pasteur institute, is foremost in 
making this appeal to the State authorities. Dr. Ramhaud 
does not believe in capital punishment, and argues that because 
*n man burns down my house I have no right to bum down hi* 
house in retaliation.’ 

"But while Dr. Carrel is probably more anxious than an> 
other medical man to see his experiments with sarcoma applied 
to the quick healing of wounds and fractures, he is averse to 
risking tho life of any person, even a criminal. I am told by 
medical men outside the Rockefeller Institute that the less dan¬ 
gerous extracts are being used then- upon human subjects and 
with considerable success, but no official n-ports have yet been 
made of tho result of these experiments, nor will they I*- given 
to the world until about the first of June." 

Broken bones are healed in a day and deep cuts in eight hours 
bv another preparation. Ah we read: 

“ During the post year Dr. Cam-1 has gn-atly improved his 
technic, and now reports that he has been able to study quan¬ 
titatively the influence of tissue juices on the growth of connec¬ 
tive tissue and some of the characteristics of their activating 
power. The culture medium was composed of one volume 
tissue extract and two volumes of plasma, or blood less the cor¬ 
puscles. Some of the extract was obtained by the centrifugal- 
i/.ation of embryonic tissue after it had been mixt with Ringer 
solution, which consists of sodium chlorid. potassium chlorid. 


and calcium chlorid. The experiments were very successful. 
One of the strange facts demonstrated by them was that the 
acceleration of cellular growth was much more marked when 
the mixture of tissues and Ringer solution was allowed to stand 
in the refrigerator for several days before being centrifugali/.«-d 
than on being used a few minutes before that operation. In 
other words, the much condemned eold storage system is not 
only very favorable to the pn-servation of tissue, but it is an 
actual aid to cell growth! 

“ ‘For instance,’ to quote Dr. Carrel's own words, 'in experi¬ 
ment 1734. Ringer solution containing embryonic pulp had 

been preserved for twenty- 
days in cold Btorage before 
being eentrifugalized. In 
twenty-four hour* the area 
of new connective tirauc 
was thirty timeR larger in 
the cultures containing the 
extract than in the con¬ 
trols. The extracts of tis¬ 
sues, cut into small frag¬ 
ments. mashed and frozen, 
wen- generally very active.' 

"As to the application of 
these frozen extract* in I be 
healing of wounds, it was 
proved that they were able 
to increase the growth of 
connective tissu I'forly limes! 
In other words, a deep knife 
cut. which under normal 
aseptic conditions would 
heal in two weeks, would 
heal'by the new system in right hours, while a leg fracture or¬ 
dinarily requiring forty days to knit would unite and bo cured 
in a day!. 

"Dr. Cam-I believe* that his discoveries will Is- useful not 
only in determining the growth of tissues hut also in throwing 
light upon the unknown laws of cell dynamics. Altho ho is ex¬ 
tremely conservative in hi« statements aA to their-application 
to the healing of wounds in human Iodic*, a prominent vivisec- 
tionist tell* me tlint then* can Is- no doubt as to such healing, 
for if it will operate effectively in the case of n dog or a cat. as 
n-ported by Cam-1, it certainly will operate effectively in the 
case of a human l«eing." 


WOMAN IN INDUSTRY A RACIAL EVIL 

HE WORK OK WOMAN in industrial and professional 
occupations, so much in evidence in modern time*, is 
"an unmitigated evil." declan-s The Medical Record 
(New York). This is qualified by the statement that the writer, 
as liecome* the editor of a ni«-dieal journal, takes solely "the 
point of view of health nml of the good of the rare." How much 
doubt soever then- may l«- from the economic standpoint ubout 
the radical changes wrought in the commercial and industrial 
world by the appearance of women oil the field, whether as 
aids or rivals to their masculine predecessors, he thinks that 
the hygienist and eugrnist may stand hen- upon firm ground. 
He goes on: 

"Considered from this aspect, the wholesale employment of 
women is an unmitigated evil. It goes without saying that if 
women refuse to bear and bring up healthy childn-n they will 
not fulfil their physiological duty, and the nation must suffer. 
Woman's participation in industrial occupations has during 
the past decade effected gn-at transformations, which have not 
tended to the advantage of her productive and reproductive 
strength. In short, industrial and professional work, to a great 
extent, unfit a woman for motherhood and domestic life, ns is 
plainly shown by the unwillingness of the present generation 
of women to undertake the duties of motherhood and home. 
In addition it is distinctly against the interests of the rare, 
mentally and physically, that ;« mother should engage in out¬ 
side work. Infants should Ik* breast-fed. which is impossible 
if the mother is working away from home; when young they 
should Ik- constantly under the eye of the mother for the sake 
of their physical, menial, and moral health, and if this is not 
done they, ami ultimately the race, will suffer harm. At the 
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present time a lamentable waste of women is going on. and the 
matter requires immediate attention. The fact must be recog¬ 
nized that the rfile of woman has changed, that this change is 
not for the better—at least, not from a medical point of view— 
and whilo allowing that the old state of affairs has gone, never 
to return, at the same time steps should be taken to endeavor 
to deal with existing conditions in such a manner that the race 
will Ruffer as little as possible. A necessary movement in this 
direction is to find out exactly how matters stand by initiating 
measures for the compilation and publication of national and 
international statistics relating to the participation of women in 
industrial pursuits." 


PUMPING WATER TO PUMP MORE 

WATER 

BIT of American ingenuity in a hydroelectric station 
that pumps up water for supplying its own wheel* is 
described in The Electrical World (New York. March 
15). When wo reflect that part of the water pumped by thi* 
plant furnishes energy to pump 
up more water, "and so ad in- 
finitum," it makes ono a little 
dizzy. There is no perpetual 
motion here, however, for the 
water is pumped up for only a 
small fraction of the distance 
through which it finally falls, 
so that there is always u good 
luilanco on the right side of the 
energy account. The pumping 
is only to bring the supply to 
the proper point to take the 
big plungi' which really runs 
the plant. Says the writer: 

"To the first thought of the 
uninitiated it seems a bit like 
lifting one’s self by one’s boot¬ 
straps, or carrying to a trium¬ 
phant conclusion the favorite 
scheme of perpetual motion. 

On the contrary, it is a siu- 
gularly clover and ingenious 
method of conserving water 
supply in a territory when* 
water is precious anil the avail¬ 
able amount limited. Tho situ¬ 
ation is briefly this: A plant 
working on the somewhat 

scant and variable supply of a mountain stream, fortunately 
rendering available a head of over 1.000 feet, at certain seasons 
of the year, found itself painfully short of water. Had there 
boon a second stream available, it would have paid to go to 
considerable expense to add its flow to that of the primary source 
of power. This has often been done to meet the exigencies of 
increasing .oad and stationary water supply. In the present 
case no such auxiliary stream was available at or near tbs- level 
of the main supply. A group of springs, however, at a lower 
level gave hope of additional water in paying amount, and the 
bold expedient was adopted of pumping this water supply to 
the level of the main head-works by electric power. And a 
cubic foot of water which one can drop more than 1,(100 fi<et 
on to the wheels below by pumping it leas than 150 f«>ct is not 
a source of energy to be held in contempt. 

“The project as actually carried out involves an automatic 
pumping station driven by the simplest form of induction motor 
directly coupled to a centrifugal pump cajwble of delivering 
3.5 cubic feet of water per second against a head, including fric¬ 
tion, of 138 feet. The little pumping plant requires no atten¬ 
tion. The result is very interesting. Except in May and June, 
when the primary water supply outruus the capacity of the 
pipe line, it pays to pump the spring water. At normal load 
it takes 67 kilowatts to deliver the 3.5 cubic feet per second at 
the upper level, and this quantity of water represents 237 kilo¬ 
watts at the generators below. There is. then-fore, obtainable 
at the expense of the pumping plant 170 additional kilowatts 


for ten months in the year, rising to a yearly output of nearly 
1.250.000 kilowatt-bours. It is sufficiently obvious that this 
additional supply, as large as that delivered by the central sta¬ 
tion in many a small Eastern city, is a valuable asset. In point 
of fact, the saving would be more than enough to pay for the 
pumping plant in a single year. Altogether this installation 
is a startling example qf the resourcefulness of the Western 
hydraulic engineer when he is really face to face with difficulties.” 


TRACKLESS STREET-CARS 

W HY SHOULD we continue to lay tracks for our street- 
can* to run on? Tracks were necessary when rough, 
stone pavements abounded, but smooth surfaces of 
asphalt, tarred macadam, and wood-block an- now common, 
both in city and suburb. Over those, automobile vehicles of 
all speeds and weights run easily and in vast numbers. Amid 
them lurch<« along the unwield}’ street-car of the pattern of 
1880 . running on steel rail- that are laid and maintained 

at huge expense and sene 
only to make the otherwise 
smooth pavement dangerous to 
motor vehicles. The coming 
of u bettor day in mon< ways 
tlian one may lie discerned; 
New York, Chicago. Washing¬ 
ton. New Haven, and Indian¬ 
apolis have had motor-buaaea 
for some time. Detroit is in¬ 
troducing city-owned buaaea to 
compete with the trolley-line*, 
and two companies are being 
formed to introduce motor- 
busses in Pittsburg. Hays a 
writer in The lloncle ** Age 
(New York) in part: 

"At no time in the history of 
the commercial vehicle has the 
outlook for business been so 
favorable in the Pittsburg dis¬ 
trict as now. K*|>ecially no¬ 
ticeable is the growth in senti¬ 
ment in favorof automobile bus 
Hnea. The I’ittshurg Auto 
Trenail Company' will apply for 
a charter with initial capital 
stock of $75,000. The busses to 
be purcluuu-d will scat thirty- 
four people, and it is planned to make a ten-minute schcdul* 
from the down-town district out to Shadyside. East Liberty, 
and the north Highland districts by way of (Irani Boulevard. 

"More than 75 per cent, of the route proposed is now used 
by automobiles to the exclusion of nearly everything else. 
Ninety-seven per cent, of the distance is paved with asphalt or 
wood-block 

"Orders have been placid with a prominent automobile com¬ 
pany for sufficient ntachini-* of tiO-horee-powcr capacity to start 
the service in good shape. The cars will be 30 fi-el long, mounted 
on 5-ton trucks, and will cost about $0,000 each. 

"Speaking of this enterprise the other day. Captain Ourelcr 
said: ‘The means of trans|iortatinn now afforded citizens of 
Pittsburg are entirely inad*-quatc to the demand. Something 
must lie done, ami the motor-car is the solution of the problem. 
Through its use we will have 50 per cent, better service than is 
now suppliid. The present company has been formed in tho 
belief that real benefit will lie conferred upon the victims of 
Pittsburg’s deplorable street-car service.’ 

"At al>out the same time this spring the Alpine Motor Com¬ 
pany will commence operations, using five motor omnibuses 
manufactured by well-known street-oar builders. The cars are 
50 horse power. 27 feet long, and will seat thirty-two persons 
each. They are modeled along lines used in street-oar designs 
and are expensively furnished in mahogany with plush seats. 
The care an- heated by their own exhaust and are electrically 
lighted. The Alpine Company will charge a fare of ten cents." 
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BERNHARDT TO THE PRISONERS 


T HE RARE QUALITY of human tendernm*. deweribed 
by Montaigne, wan recently illustrated by one of the m«wt 
gifted member* of hi* people, nave Mr. Francois de 
Twn in L'lllutlralion (Pane). The incident occ u rred in 
California, on February 22. during the visit of Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt. Tho Californian climate may have played a part 
in it, for tho writer describe* the State an "j*rha|w one of the 
moat beautiful countries in the world.” and he ha* an inlertwting 
theory that “the softness of itn climate and the beauty of it-, 
gardens ami vineyard* appear somehow to influence the char¬ 
acter of tho people." "In the severity of the enforcement of 
the law,” an ho observes, "then* in mingl'd a certain amount 
of liberality and kindness, and Californians look upon the man 
who has violated the statutes of the country as a creature who 
has rather been afflicted by a fleeting attack of disease than 
ns an unimal absolutely incurable who ought to be confined 
or obliterated." On Washington's Birthday, the ('alifornian 
authorities invited Madame Bernhardt, then on tour in that 
State, to play before tho prisoners of San Qucutin. This must 
have furnished a now sensation for even Sarah, who has not 
led an absolutely quiet life. In her audience, we an- told, wen- 
2.000 prisoners of all races and nationalities, including Chines.-. 
Japanese, mulattoes. and negroes. Women wen- not excluded. 
The McNamara brothers might have been picked out among 
the throng. The piece presented was written by tin- actress's 
sou. Maurice, and is called "A Christmas Night During the 
Terror." In the account we are quoting, written by one ahum 
Madame Bernhardt invited to accompany her. it is said that 
when the curtain rose displaying Sarah as Marion, the vivanditac, 
the Freneli contingent among the audience shout.-d lustily 
“Vive la France’ I'ire la France’“ A Belgian who had mur¬ 
der'd his wife and her lover "began to weep hot tears, then 
burst into hoarse laughter, which again melted to tear'." Each 
scene ended with "frenetic bravos” and shrill whisth-s. a form 
of approbation that startl'd the writer, hut which he explains as 


an American sign of approval. At the end of the performance 
a prisoner appeand upon the stage and render'd a song that had 
been dedicated to Sarah by his comrades, entitled "Down from 
the llill-lo|>w." At the same time he present'd a hunch of 
violets and n-od an address that had liccn composed by Abraham 
Huef. acknowledging the kindness of the great actress. Reuf 
is described to the French as tin- "Alsatian Socialist, well known 
on the whole Pacific coast, who was condemned as u prisoner 
for twelve years for aiding the Socialist mayor. Schmidt, in Ins 
embezzlement of public money." The address may bo translated 
as follows: 

"Nan Quentin. California 

"Madame Sarah Bernhardt: 

"In this life the most of us. outside or inside, an- prisoner*. 
It is only rarely thot it is given us to ho absolutely free. To 
those who ore confin'd within strong walls and l>chind bars 
of unbreakable steel those intervals an- at present things of the 
future, and to all appearance very far off. But to-day. for one 
short hour, these walls of stone have vanished, and—thanks to 
your marvelous personality and your enchanting art—wc have 
been at perfect liberty in soul and mind, and captives only to 
the singular genius and incomparable art through which you 
have justly gained the title of ‘The Divine Sarah.’ For one 
-hurt hour we have been free and untrammeled in our com¬ 
munion with the spirit of human greatness, that spirit which 
after all is the real basis of our belief in immortality. . . . This 
opportunity of making an address to you, and your kind pres¬ 
entation to us of your art. will In- long remembered by those 
who ore present, the humblest as well as the most important. 
The woman, the actress, the play, all hove affected us greatly. 
The majority of us had 'never previously been accorded the 
distinction of personally seeing you. much h-ss of tasting the 
delights of your incomparable art. Living as we do at a dis¬ 
tance. we have look'd upon you as the radiant star of dramatic 
art. crowned with the laun-ls of imperial success. As a result 
of the genius to which we all bow as absolute slaves, the highest 
ideals of life which we have ever imagined have been at this 
moment perfectly realized, and we present to you our grateful 
thanks for the glories and the splendors of the art which you 
have graciously enabled us this day to enjoy. We recognize 
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also l ho kindness and generosity which have prompted you to 
give such a vital pleas fire to the unfortunate captives—the 
victims of the mutable lot of life.” 


THE DECLINE OF BOOK-READING 

A STRANGE THING aliout the appetite for fiction is 
that it seems not "to grow by what it feeds on." This 
• is the opinion exprest bv Mr. George I'. Brett, head of 
the great Macmillan house of publishers in this country; and 
his opinion is supported by the testimony of booksellers through¬ 
out America. In the Atlantic tor April. Mr. Brett quotes a 
prominent bookseller as saying that "while the numlter of new 
noveU published in any year was constantly increasing by leaps 
and lioiinds. the total number of such novels sold . . . was no 
greater than when the number of separate novels issued was leas." 
Instead, then, of the fiction-reading public growing with the 
IMipulation, it seems to 
lie standing still. But 
|N<rhups it is only 
the liook-buying public 
that is stationary. 

Then- are other reading 
supplies. The enor¬ 
mous growth of fiction 
mngar.incM and the in- 
ervase of Carnegie li- 
brnries are factors that 
Mr. Brotl apparently 
overlooks. But the 
stagnation he men¬ 
tions must al»4> lie even 
more true of the sale of 
serious I looks. essays, 
travel, poetry, thinks 
Mr. Ilrett. who go.-* on 
to give n curious stnto- 
ment of the faith of 
publishers in the face of 
this public apathy, as 
shown by their works: 

•' The numlierof Imoks 
published in the United 
State* has. in fact, in- 
creused very greatly in 
l he last ten years or so. 

In the year HUH, which 
was an active one in 

the publishing world, aliout eight thousand volumes were 
produced, whereas in 1910 the much greater number of thirteen 
thousand new publications was issued, and the prospects for the 
current year indicate an even larger numlier of new volumes." 

The increase is esp.cially remarkable in hooks devoted to the 
study of great human problems: 

"The increase in num'.ier of liook* published is more or lew 
uniform in all departments of literature, but it is imperially 
notable, as might have been expected, in view of the present 
unrest and the discontent in existing conditions, that a very 
great increase has occurred in the number of books issued in the 
last few years on socialism and its allied subjects, while the growth 
of the spirit of humunitiirianism in the country may be '.raced 
in the considerable number of new l>ook« which an- being Issued, 
devoted to social betterment and philanthropic studies and 
kindred topics. 

"Those two classes of books are among the most interesting 
signs of the times, the books on socialistic subjects showing how 
widely the criticism of our existing system ha' entered into the 
thought of our times, and how many persons must Ik* devoting 
their efforts to attempts at the solution of the problems of the 
present unrest. And. on the other hand, the growth in the 


number and importance of volumes issued in what may be called 
works of social betterment show conclusively the growth of the 
spirit of social service, looking toward the betterment of con¬ 
ditions for all classes of the community.” 

Another curious fact brought to light is that "the life of a 
‘best-seller’ novel is now little longer than a month, as compared 
with a period of |iopularity extending over several years, when 
the vogue of the ’l»est-seller’ first became a feature of book¬ 
publishing." When the falling-off of non-ficlion readers is 
taken into account the situation becomes more serious. Mr. 
Brett's explanation of the lack of pro|Hirtiona! increase noted 
above is that "no publisher has yet l>ecn clever enough to 
solve the great modern problem of distribution." Further: 

"It was Dr. Ed wars! Everett Hale, if I mistake not. who point¬ 
ed out some years ago that no book of general literature had 
ever been adequately distributed or puhlithed (in t he literal sense), 
and the difficulties of distribution, and more especially the costs 

of distribution, have 
greatly increased since 
then. To have pub¬ 
lished a wort hy and dis- 
tinguished book is, ns I 
have already pointed 
out. a matter of high 
satisfaction to a pub¬ 
lisher of the right sort, 
critics of publishers and 
publishing methods to 
the contrary notwith¬ 
standing; yet. to know-, 
or to feel morally per¬ 
tain. that thousands of 
his fellow oitixens would 
value the work as great¬ 
ly as the publisher 
himself appreciates it, 
must Is- a matter for 
despair if no effective 
or practical means ex¬ 
ists for bringing it to 
their attention. 

"Some years ago the 
publisher's task was a 
happier and easier one. 
for then then* weru, In 
considerable nuniltcn*, 
among the general pub¬ 
lic. iNKtk-lovers whose 
chief delight consisted 
in the discovery of the 
new author and* the new 
l*ook of merit. The 
discoverer would toll all 
his friends of his 'find,' 
to the great ad vantage 
of the publisher and author. Many a dinner-table in those 
days was made pleasant by such liookish talk. It is. alas, 
very rare to-day. The late Gold win Smith, the lost time the 
writer saw him in New York, remarked that he had not heard a 
hook mentioned at a dinner-table for several years. 

"The publishers themselves are largely to blame for the dis¬ 
appearance of the liook-taster, as a class, by having adopted for 
their wares the slogan of modern ‘efficient' burines*: 'Take the 
goods to the customer'—a method which r»>*ults in my receiving 
twenty or »o circular letters a day. which go into the waste-paper 
baske* unread, and has so filled our blanket newspapers with 
advertisements that my eyes have become trained until 1 think 
I can say that I never ms 1 the advertisements in my morning 
newspaper. Perhaps this is a |>cculiarity of mine, but I suspect 
it is iM-coiiiing general with the public. At least.on one occasion 
lately an author complained to me thut his liook was never 
advertised. In reply I pointed out to him an advertisement of 
the hook in question in the newspaper in his hand, which he 
confest to have Iss-n reading on his way to my office. 

"The publisher w ho discovers or invents a new method which 
shall l»e both practical and effective for the distribution of liooks • 
of general literature will confer a boon U|H»n the author, whose 
book will then be sold to all possible purchasers; upon the 
public, many individuals of which would gladly buy some books. 
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now on the publishers' shelves, of which, under the present 
methods, they will never learn; and especially upon the publish¬ 
ers themselves, whose profits increase greatly as increasing 
numbers of copies of a work are sold, and whose lack of profits 
on publications of these classes is due almost entirely to their 
failure to find practical methods for the distribution of such 
books." 

Tho solut'on of the problem of distribution tried by a firm of 
booksellers in Great Britain, where the difficulties are much less 
than with us, might point to a useful method for this country: 

"These booksellers have made, or attempted to make, a can! 
catalog of the book-reading population, classifying the hook¬ 
buying publio according to the subjects in which the individuals 
oom prizing this public are interested; and whenever a work 
oomes into their book-shop which is likely to interest persons in 
this classified list, they are communicated with by post-card, 
giving a description of the book and author. Thousands of such 
cards are mailed daily. Unfortunately, such an experiment 
would be almost impossible of trial in this country with its many 
large cities scattered over a much greater expanse of tefritory, all 
of which are centers of interest and influence to their surrounding 
populations, and are. in addition, much more shifting and un¬ 
stable than similar communities in the Old World." 


AN OFFER TO IMPROVE OUR 
LANGUAGE 

UR FAILURE to improve the language appreciably since 
the days of Shakespeare. Milton. Addison and some 
others has not sec raid to cause any great pessimism 
here, as far as we have noticed, but it is creating concern in Japan 
and brings a generous offer of help. As Western artists have 
revived and glorified the old art of Nippon, so Eastern writers 
may revise and improvo the English tongue. The Japanese 
mind is astonish'd at what Whistler and Monet and others 
who gained inspiration from the East have foqnd in the work 
of the despised "Ukiyoye school." This art "turned meaning¬ 
less for us a long time ago," says the Japauesc poet, Yono 
Noguchi and its "beauties wen* lost in time's dust." In 
his quaint English ho tries to solve the question whether the 
Interchange of literary methods between East and West can 
werk as successful results as the painters achieved when they 
took their cue from Utamaro and Hiroshige. In the London 
Academg he bogs permission " to reflect and consider" whether 
"we"—Japanese, we take it—"can pay any tribute to the 
English language when we adopt it for writing." Any lan¬ 
guage has "beauties and characteristics." he avers, which 
"cun not be plainly seen by those who are bom with them.” 
He finds it. rather, "a foreigner's privilege (or is it the virtue of 
capital-lettered ignorance?) to see them and use them without 
a moment's hesitation, to his best advantage, as he cono-ives 
it.” Such phrases, no doubt, exhibit to our eyes some of the 
difficulties; but we find from what follows that Mr. Noguchi 
takes another view of the matter: 

"It may seem strange to think how the Japanese art of the 
Ukiyoye school, nearly dead, commonplace at its beet. could 
work such a wonder when it was adopt'd by the Western hand: 
but. after all. that is not strange at all. And can we not do 
the same thing with language? Not only the English language, 
but any language, is bound to become stale and stupid if it 
shuts itself up for too long a time; it must sooner or later be 
rejuvenated and enlivened with some new force. To shake 
off classicism, or. to put it more abruptly, to forget everything 
of history or usage, often means to make a ffsh start; such a 
start must lx* expected to come from one great enough to tran¬ 
scend above it. or from a foreigner. And the latter's ignorance 
(blessing is that ignorance) in his case becomes a strength and 
beauty; it is only he who can «lan' an extraordinary act in 
language such as no native writer ever dreams, and the result 
will bo no small protest, sometimes a real revelation. That is 
why oven we Japanese can make some contribution to the Eng¬ 
lish language when we use it." 


Proceeding, be takes a fall out of some of our moribund literary 
formulas: 

"The English poem, as it seems to me, is govern'd too greatly 
by old history and too-respectahle prosody; just compare it 
with the English prose which has made such a stride in the 
recent age. to see and be amaz'd at its unchanging gait. 'Per¬ 
haps it is my destitution of musical sense (a Western critic de¬ 
clared that Japanese are mostly unmusical) to find myself more 
often unmoved by the English rimes and meters; let ino con- 
fess that, before perceiving the silver sound of a poet liko Tenny¬ 
son or Swinburne, born under the golden clime, my own Jap- 
anosc mind already revolts and rebels against something in 
English poems or versos which, for lack of a proper expression, 
we might call physical or external. As my attention is never 
held by the harmony of language. I go straightforward to the 
writer's inner soul to speculate on it, and talk with it; briefly, 
I am sound-blind or deaf—that is my honest confession. I had 
no reply to one English lady the other day who wrote mo to 
inquire concerning the undcrlyiug rhythm of my poetical work, 
as I had no thought about it when it was written; my mind 
aJwaj-s turns, let me dare say. to something else. 1 usod to 
read the work of English poets in my younger days, but I aoon 
gave up my reading of them when 1 thought that my literary 
salvation would only come through my own pain and imagina¬ 
tion. As far as the language is concerned, I need not muoh 
of it for my assistance, Ix-cause my hope is to become n poet 
without words. While some erilio or poet accuses mo for being 
faulty and even unnatural, I am quite content with my work, 
because, alt bo it may not be so-called literature or poetry, it 
is I myself, good or bad. noble or ignoble, high or low. And 
let me tell you what I understand by poetry. 

"We treat poetry, tho it may sound too ambitous to tho 
Western mind, from the point of its use or uselessness; it rises, 
through a mysterious way, to the height of its peculiar worth, 
where its u*clcft*niws turns, lo, to usefulness. When one knows 
that the things unclcm art* the things most useful under differ¬ 
ent circumstances (to give one example, a little stone lazy by 
a stream, which becomes important when you happon to hear 
its sermon), he will see that the aspect of usclassness in poetry 
is to be doubly valued, since its usefulness is always la>rti from 
it. like the day out of the bosom of night. You can not call it, 
I trust, merely a Japanese freakishiiess or vagary, if we appear 
to you in the matter of poetry to make too much ado about 
nothing. I dare say wc have our own attitude toward poetry." 


A FEMININE THEATRICAL MISSIONARY 

T HE NEW AGE of feminism has a fresh laurel in the fact 
that tho most interesting figure connected with the 
theater in England is a woman. She is not an actress, 
but the owner and director of the Manchester repertory theater 
named "The Gaiety." Tho repertory idea, which is gaining 
a strong footing in other British cities, is said to be almost 
wholly due to the success of her example. Miss Iiorniman is 
the energrtic person who has accomplished so much with the 
fortune left her by her father, the wealthy importer of tea. 
Johanna Sherrick, writing in The Theater Magazine (New York) 
for April, tells us that during his lifetime her father’s "distaste 
for the theater extended so far that he prohibited his daughter 
from the childish joys of ‘playing theater,' and in her young 
womanhood he kept her rigidly away from theatrical perform¬ 
ances." After his death her sympathies were engaged by tho 
theater movement of the Irish Literary Society, headed by 
W. B. Yeats and Lady Gregory, and it was through her benev¬ 
olence that the Abbey Theater in Dublin was maintained 
during the first struggling years of that now successful and 
famous folk theater. After seeing the Irish theater standing 
on its own legs, she began an experiment with the repertory 
idea and fixt upon Manchester, instead of Loudon, ns the 1h*sI 
place for pioneer work. The writer recounts: 

"She chose for her manager Iden Paine, a young actor native 
to the smoke, and he engaged a company which contained not 
a single famous name. A three-months’ experiment at a con¬ 
cert hall enlisted the support of the press and public, and this 
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preliminary cantor proved successful. Then Miss Horaiman 
bought and rebuilt the Gaiety, redecorating and refurnishing 
the interior, taking out 100 seats to render it more comfortable, 
and adding space where scenery is built and painted and 
where wardrobes are cut out and made. She enlarged the com¬ 
pany and set herself to the presentation of plays of a high 
standard. At the end of two years this woman manager's bold¬ 
ness had won out. The theater paid expenses, and when aho 
launched into a short London 
spring season her compact little 
company and repertoire of 
fifty plays, most of them new, 
satisfied the critics and the 
paying public, and, what’s 
more, gavo tho manager a 
world-wide reputation. 

"For overy year following, a 
short London season has Iwcn 
a feature of Miss Horniman's 
program, with such a degree 
of healthy appreciation that 
she has been urged to establish 
a repertory theater in that 
Babylon, to be conducted with 
the same aspiration toward 
high things that she has shown 
in Manchester. 

"To-day the little Gaiety 
organization is at its height, for 
never has Miss Hornimau had 
so excellent u company and 
staff. In Lewis Casson she has 
found a talented director, pro¬ 
ducer. and actor. Ho was one 
of the original members of the 
famous Court Theater com¬ 
pany under Vedrenno and 
Barker, where so many inter¬ 
ring productions were made, 
and it is to him that Miss Hor- 
niman owes the well-rounded 
splendid productions whieh 
have kept up the Gaiety's 
standard in the last two 
years. ' II indie Wakes’ was last 
spring’s London production, 
which further spread the fame 
of Miss Ilorniman, her pro¬ 
ducer, and her company. In 

1012 , also, they played a suc¬ 
cessful tour through Canada, 
appearing but once in the 
United States. Boston was the 
fortunate city to witness a matinee performance of John Mase¬ 
field’s 1 Nan,' in which Miss Irene Hooke art«d the name part." 

During tho past few weeks Miss Horniman has made her 
second invasion of this country, and has given a season at tho 
Fine Arts Theater in Chicago. It is the one American city 
that rather prides itself upon its "repertory" achievements, 
naming over the work of Mr. Donald Robertson, the Drama 
Players, and its "New Theater of lamented memory." In the 
person of one of its critics, Frederic Hatton of the Chicago 
Evening Poll, it told theso intruders that it would "not like 
them if they oomo among us as evangels attempting to convert 
the heathen.” Rather— 

"We would have them consider themselves as reenforcements 
to a battlo which has long been waging locally and now. with 
tho assistance which they and Lady Gregory are giving us. 
likely to result happily. For Miss Horniman's company has the 
most ambitious repertory of any similar company which has 
appeared here. Tho ideal organization of this sort is one in 
which the players are of such versatility that they may attempt 
with equally satisfactory outcome-anything from genre drama 
to tho loftiest of the classics. And such are the limits of the 
Manchester repertory. While the company has built up a new 
school of serious English drama, it has also brought to revival 
some of the finest works of past Anglo-Saxon dramatists. So far 
it has not concerned itself with foreign plays, a field which our 
Drama Players invaded courageously. 


" 'What the Public Wants' made an ideal opening effort. 
Tho it is laid in England, it has an international quality. There 
are plenty of Sir Charles Morgans among our publishers, and 
they would be quite as much.characters on the stage if there 
were a Bennett here to prick them at the point of the pen to 
the footlights. One lias some such feeling about I Vorgan. He 
seems to be so unwilling on the stage, a human machine, as it 
were, which resents the display of its workings. 

"People who read plays— 
and they are legion in Chi¬ 
cago—need to be told little 
about ‘What the Puhlio 
Wants.' And those who do 
not read plays—they ore su¬ 
per-legion—do not read re¬ 
views. But personally it was 
a surprize to see how well the 
play acted. Somehow we had 
not taken Bennet t seriously as 
a playwright. One felt of 
'What the l*ubUo Wants’ that 
it was a splendid character 
study which by some act of the 
printer was divided into acts 
instead of chapters. It is filled 
with Bennett’s delightful ob¬ 
servations of public charac¬ 
ters; also of his whimsical 
knowledge of women, dram¬ 
atic critics, and the Five 
Towns; but so an- his novels 
and his fcuilletons." 

After a variety of experience 
with the Manchester players, 
the same critic yields them 
enthusiastic praise: 

"These Manchester actors 
undoubtedly are the envy of 
all English and American 
players who an* on the monot¬ 
onous treadmill of a single 
day-in and day-out rflle. 
Think, for instance, of the 
opportunities Mr. Rosmer has 
had this week as the critic in 
'What the Public Wants.' as 
Dirk Ourvil in 'Nan,' as the 
tramp in 'Miles Dixon,' and 
as the poet in 'Candida.' 
It would take five years to ac¬ 
complish that uhder the meth¬ 
ods of professional production in America. 

"And Miss Horniman's company is even more fortunate than 
Lady Gregory's organization because it has a much wider 
repertory. The Irish Players do not dare to wander off the 
native sod. The best part of these Fine Arts Th««ter engage¬ 
ments is that they are creating a public for repertory in Chicago, 
a larger public than exists in any.other American city for this 
enlightened form of play presentation." 

Miss Sherrick tells us that Miss Horniman follows tho example 
of the Thflltre Francois and "the actor who plays a duke one 
night may serve as butler in another play on the following night." 
Mr. Hatton gives some individual characterization of the art of 
the** actors in Arnold Bennett’s "What the Public Wants"— 
reprinted in McClure’s Magazine a couple of years ago: 

"The Horniman company in this piece not only gives an en¬ 
semble performance of distinction, but there are individual 
achievements which stand out as markedly as the Nathaniel 
Jeffcote of Mr. Ix>mas in 'Hindle Wakes.' Here the touch must 
be urban, and that is imparted with particular success by Porcy 
Foster as the editor, 4Sir Charles Worgan, and by Milton Rosmer 
as the brother who becomes the dramatic critio. Mr. Foster 
brought out skilfully the determined egotism, the mechanical 
efficiency, the unletteredness, the sophistry, tho professional air, 
and the amatory awkwardness of the striking and thoroughly 
Bennettesque character intrusted to him. No less delightful 
was the elegant, leisurely, thoughtfully cynical critic created from 
the author's lines by Mr. Rosmer." 
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THE GOSPEL TEAMS OF WICHITA 


T I1K PROBLEM of fatting laymen to do active church 
work haft apparently been solved in the city of Wirhita. 
For Wichita laymen an- going out into the highway* and 
byways of Kansas and even over the bonier into Oklahoma, and, 
organized as "gospel teams,”.have brought about nearly 2,000 
conversions in their year of activity. As a Wichita pastor ex¬ 
plains it in The Continent (Chicago), the movement was the out¬ 
come of a Billy Sunday revival. Most of the .’>,200 persons 
converted "wore received into the fellowship of the churches, 
but not to be lulled into inactivity; instead, they were organ¬ 
ized for Biblo study, service, and sacrifice." Tom Blodgett's 
gospel team, the first one, was not planned, but came into 
existence, as tho writer believe*, providentially. It was like 
this: 

"Soon after the close of the Sunday evangelistic meeting* the 
a pastor of one of the churches was to bo absent for a Sabbath. 
Ho invited Tom. Blodgett, of the wholesale firm of Cox-Blodgett, 
a convert of the late campaign, to take charge of the evening 
service. Mr. Blodgett invited some of the recently converted 
friends, all good fellows, to meet him at the Young Men's Chris¬ 
tian Association at 6.30 p.m. Sunday, saying. "We are going out 
to have a good time.’ The men met in the parlor. Mr. Blodgett 
outlined the plan, and after general prayer they proceeded to 
the church. 

"After the congregation had sung some gospel songs and each 
man had led in prayer—this was the first public prayer for most 
of them each man in turn told in his own way what it imant 
to him to be a Christian, and what a friend and helper he had 
found Jesus to be. As a result, that night nineteen men came 
forward and decided to live a Christian life. To date no fewer 
than 47fi converts an- credited to the work of Tom Blodgett's 
team." 

There are now in Wichita, says our informant, "no fewer than 
twenty-four ‘gospel teams’ or groups of men who conduct serv¬ 
ices in churches, theaters, halls, shops, or in the open air. and 
these teams have visited more than a hundred towns and cities 
within 250 miles.” He goes on to tell of their work: 

"Just one year from the organization of the first team. 1,013 
men and hoys have been reported as converted as the direct 
result of the work of this aggressive lay ministry. Converts 
in other towns in turn have organized team* and have extended 
the work into other districts, and report similar harvests. A 


letter before me from a town in Oklahoma oxpr w M gratitude 
for the visit of one of our teams, when forty convert* were h»*- 
cured, and the writer adds significantly, ‘We now have n team 
of our own and have visited a numlier of places, and down to 
date'—a period of al>out two months-‘we have 125 converts.' 

"Shortly after the team work began the leaders of the Men 
and Religion Movement visited the city and added not n little 
to the efficiency of our organized men. The churches perfected 
a federation and serun-d a secretary who began at onoo to make 
dale* for the teams and to give general supervision to the ex¬ 
tension work." 

These gospel teams," it appears, are made up of men from 
all walks of life: 

"There an- banker* and harbor*, capitalists and cattlemen, 
dentists and drivers, editors and electricians, lawyers and lalmr- 
ers, merchants and mechanics, teachers and traveling men, all 
hound together by one bond of faith in Jesus, one stedfast and 
consuming purpose to win men into the kingdom. These men 
walk long distance* to hold meetings, go in automobiles, or 
charter Ihillman cars, as the case may require. each man paying 
his own traveling expense* and hotel bills, giving freely of his 
time, substance, and service for the Master. Irately, however, 
our independent Kansas towns, when visited, prefer to pay 
traveling expenses and give entertainment. 

"No two'meeting* an- conducted exactly alike. Usually there 
is hearty singing, much prayer, earnest and direct, and the 
speaking is not unlike the testimonies given at the class meeting 
of the early Methodist movement when each one told his relig¬ 
ious experience and what (iod had done for him. Often the 
meetings an* continued long into the night, sometimes into the 
early morning hour*, but seldom is a meeting held when then* 
an* no visible results, and as many as fifty-nine converts have 
been reported from a single night's work. 

"Nor do the men confine themselves to Sabbath services or 
set times; they are ever on the alert to win men. One incident 
will illustrate: . 

“A few days ago some of the men of Tom Blodgetl's team 
went on their annual hunting expedition. At supper time they 
arrived at a ranch-house some fifty miles away. Supper over, 
the big-hearted ranchman, to show the genuineness of his hos¬ 
pitality, brought in glasses and a well-filled decanter of old rye, 
and proposed that the boys have the usual ‘good time.' Imagine 
his surprize when one of the team said. ‘Since we were here last 
year we have been converted and have eut booze. Thanks; 
we don't drink.' 

“With evident embarrassment and stammering apologies, the 
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big, broad-shouldered ranchman made a hasty retreat with 
glasses, decanter, and contents. On learning that there was 
to he a meeting in the church some two miles away the men 
proposed that all hands go. They did. and the night air rang 
with gospel songs as the men of the team, the ranchman, his 
family, and help walked' through the moonlight to the rural 
church. After the leader said, ‘The meeting is now open.' the 
team prayed, talked, and exhorted in turn, and never was such 
a service in that community. 

"Next day the team hunted little for game; they had meat 
to eat the world knew not of. and all the country folk present 
the night before kept their phones busy inviting all their neigh- 
lx»rs far and near to a service that night to be conducted by 
some business men from Wichita. The place was crowded, 
and tho Spirit’of God wus there in manifest power, the ranch¬ 
man alone seeming unmoved. 

" Next morning when the team entered the auto to come home 
the ranehinan asked that he might accompany them to the 
main road. This reached, all got out, joined hands, and then 
••ach member of the team prayed earnestly for the people of 
the community, but especially for their host. When the last 
Miun had coasod, the brawny ranchman, with bowed head and 
tearful eyes, uttered his first prayer, 'God lx* merciful to me, a 
sinner.' Tho Lord is adding to the churches daily those who are 
being saved. This is how Wichita is winning." 


RELIGIOUS COMPLEXION OF CANADA 

O NE FAVORITE FORM of innuendo offered the United 
States by foreign writers is the mention of the large 
number of adherents of different religions that it har¬ 
bors. Put in tho form of a Frenchman's paradox, we are "the 
land of forty religions and one sauce." The Dominion Govern¬ 
ment hns lately issued n bulletin enumerating the religions to 
lx* found in Canada, and wo discover that there are no fewer 
t bun HI heads. Some of t brae nre " rather non-informative." ob¬ 
serves The Christian Guardian (Toronto), 290 adherent* being 
dubbed "Undenominationalists." »VM) classed as belonging to 
"various sects." and 32.490 " Urn perilled." For all this, it is said, 
"there an* nearly HO different kinds or varieties of religion, or 
lack of it, to lx* found in Canada." The figures, we ar*> in¬ 
formed, do not relate to membership in the churches, but indi¬ 
cate the ecclesiastical preferences of the people, as stated by 
themselves to the Government enumerators. Tkr I’reshyterian 
(Toronto) gives the figures.of the principal denominations with 
certain statements of percentages and increase: 

"Anglicans, 1,043,017; Baptists. 382,066; Congregational- 
ists. 34,054; Jews. 74.564; Lutheran, 220.864; Methodists. 
1,079.892; Presbyterians, 1.115,324; Catholics. 2,833.041; 
Unitarians, 3,224; Salvation Army, 1H.H34: Doukhobors, 10,403; 
Evangelicals, 10,595. Comparing these figure* with the total 
population of the Dominion it ap|x*ars that the Homan Catho¬ 
lic. an* now 39.31 per cent, of the total population; Anglicans, 
14.47 |x*r cent.; Methodists^ 14.98 per cent.; Presbyterians, 
15.48 per cent.; Lutherans, 3.19. and Baptist*. 5.31 per cent. 
The increase per cent, in the different bodies was as follows: 
The Anglicans increased in ten years 53.05 per rent.; Homan 
Catholics, 27.06; Methodists, 17.78; Presbyterians. 32.39; 
Lutheran, 148.43; Baptists. 20.33. and Salvation Army, 82.71." 

The picturesque religious complexity of our northern neigh¬ 
bor is further set forth by the The Christian Guardian: 

"One striking thing is the fact that the religions of the Orient 
have eoino*o us. Here are the figures: Buddhists. 10,012; 
Confucians. 14,502; Shinto*, 1.289; Sikhs and Hindus. 1.758; 
while 11,840 are classed as Pagans. There* are 74.504 Jews and 
797 Mohammedans. 

"The number of agnostics is very small, just 3.110. but there* 
are 20,027 who come under the head of No Religion. It i* evi¬ 
dent that most people to-day want to be known a* professing 
some religion or other, and the class who exulted in the name 
Infidel or Atheist has almost wholly disappeared. This does 
not mean that unbelief is dead, but that the liattic-ground has 
shifted. 


"It is somewhat bewildering to note the multitude of smaller 
sects, whose names to most of our readers will be almost mean¬ 
ingless. For instance, there* ore 28 Apostles. 15 Armenians, 
582 Believers. 151 ('armcUbK, 88 Covenanters. 04 Daniel's Band, 
55 Dissenter*. 512 Gospel People, 20 Holy Hollers, 42 Marshntl- 
ites. 297 Saints, and 39 Saints of God. We venture to say that 
even some of our college professors would lx* somewhat puzzled 
to identify some of these rather strange specimens. 

"Tho Dowieites still survive, but they only number 55. The 
Millennial Dawnitc* hu\ e created quite a flurry in certain stations, 
and it will surprize some to know’ that they can only muster, 
all told. 407 individuals. Pastor Russell's following of Bible 
Student* totals only 518. Evidently the pastor's printed ser¬ 
mons have not done the work they were expected to do. Our 
good friends the Christian Scientists have increased nearly 94 
per cent, in the ten years, but even then they can only muster 
5,073 person*. Evidently this singular delusion is not destined 
to make great headway among the people. 

"Some of the most striking increases among the smaller bodies 
are* worth noting. The Lutheran* have increased 137,1440, or 
nearly 150 p* r cent.; tho Greek Church has increased 72,877, 
or 4GG per cent.; while the Jews have increased 58,103, or 354 
per cent." 

The oomments of tho organs of the two leading Protestant 
denominations arc not of a jubilant nature. Says The Presby¬ 
terian: 

"For almost half a century the Methodist denomination has 
been numerically the strongest branch of Protestantism in 
Canada, with the Presbyterian second and the Augliean fairly 
close up in third place. Now lYeshyterians lead by a majority 
of 35,432 over the Mcthodisln, and the Methodist* are* only 
30.875 more* than the Anglican*. 

"While Prvwbyterianiara ap|x*arsto have flourished during tho 
past decade, it has scarcely held it* ow n. Had Methodism not 
fallen back in its percentage of increase from 17.07 in 1901 to 
14.98 in 1911 Pnwbyteriamsm would still lx* in the second plnee. 
Wo have Pome out ahead because the other fellow slackened up 
lus pace. 

"The British immigration will account in large measure for 
the great increase in our Anglican population. In point of 
numbers they gained more* during the decade than any other 
1‘rnUatant denomination. Their gain was 301.523. while Pros- 
byterianistn gained 272.882 and Metluxlism 103,000. 

"Our Methodist contemporary says that these llgures will 
furnish material for some of it* Church's statisticians, and says 
that it will lie necessary to explain to the Church at large just 
how and why these things a re* so. 

" Presbyterian*. a* well a* Methodist*, should pore over theso 
figure*. We have only kept the old pare of the post decades, 
and we have *agg>*d somewhat at the tape, for our percentage 
of increase at 1911 is .20 less than it was at 1901*. We have 
need. too. for intensive growth as Presbyterians, since, with our 
larger population, we have lea* communicant* than tlx* Meth¬ 
odist*. The figurex are—Methodist, 351,710; lYesbytcrian, 
295,939. While we have 35.432 more- people than the Method¬ 
ists w*e have 55, 1 71 less church members." 

The Methodist figure*** "will give some who love to groan a 
good chance to exercise their peculiar gift," says The Christian 
Guardxan, but this journal is not willing to admit, a* some snv, 
that its Church, "more* than any of the others has lost her 
spiritual grip and fervor, is not preaching a full uud satisfac¬ 
tory gospel, ha* been untrue to the Wore! of God. and faithless 
in presenting it* truth." On the other hand, it declares, "Hie 
Methodist Chureh is receiving a far smaller number of members 
and adherents through immigration than are several of the other 
churches," and adds: 

"Somehow wo are* not able to grieve rnueh over this fact, if 
the explanation of it is that there* are* more* Presbyterians and 
Church of England people coming to Canada than then* are* 
Methodist*. But if the explanation is that the Methodist Church 
in Canada does not get a grip upon the Methodist* that are* 
coming into the country, a« the other churches manage to with 
their people, then we have a real reason to feel sorry and re¬ 
buked. Whatever be the fact* in the ease just here, we nre 
assured of this, that there is a very serious leakage so fur as oui 
own Church is concerned, and we must somehow search out the 
wav of remedy." 
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UPSHOT OF THE CHURCH-UNITY 

TALKS 

ARTKMUS WARD once declared that the rebellion must 
be put down even if all his wife's relations bad to go 
^ to the front. To a lay observer of the disc unions 
of representative denominAtionalists on church union that we 
have given from week to week, such is about the "measure 
of sacrifice" that the speakers have been willing to concede. 
The avowed purpose of the writ's of addresses given in Boston 
was to present a statement of what the respective denomina¬ 
tions would be willing to sacrifice in the interests of Christian 
unity, but to the editor of the Springfield Republican "the 
speakers made more of the things they insisted on than the 
things they were to give up- -the solidarity of their denomina¬ 
tions than the cause of organic unity.” The Unitarian and 
Congregational denominations are so small "as not very much 
to involve the discussion"—at least as this observer **■»•» it. 
leaving out the Cutholio Church "as one of no possible conces¬ 
sions,” weapproach.for Protestantism, the grand problem." when 
we take account of what the Methodists. Baptists, and I*reshv- 
terians hayo to say. to which we may add the KptM'opalians. as 
having a certain importance not exactly measured by numbers." 
Without reviewing the arguments, which were given in brirf 
in our series of articles, we subjoin The R-pubHrant conclusions: 

"Upon the whole, it would look from these addresses as if 
we should continue for a while longer to he a country of ’<40 
religions.’ if. perhaps, no longer of 'only one gravy.’ There are 
17 varieties of Methodists and 15 kinds of liaptists. It should 
be noted, howover, that the Harvard Church coups* did not 
include any rccognizid advocate of unity. This may have 
been design«*d in order to got the average opinion. 'Th**** who 
think,’ says the Congregalionaliit. ’that the project of church 
unity, initiated two years ago by the Kpiscopal Church of the 
United States, and sulwcquently indorwd hv a dozen other 
communions. is a uselew or even ’chimerh-al undertaking, arc 
little aware of the strength of purpose tiehind the movement.* 

"The influence* permeating from the Kvangrlical Alliance and 
the Kdinburgh conforenee; the work of clergymen like Newman 
Smyth. Washington (Hadden, and Albert P. Fitch, among 
CongrcgationalisU, or Kpiscopal laymen like Robert II. (lanliner 
and Silas McBee. who has recently n*»igncd the editorship of the 
Churchman to found the new Contfiudire Quarterly . are not 
to be overlooked, to say nothing of .be Young Men's Christian 
Association with John R. Mott, who has been called the greatest 
living spiritual force. The*, are moving intelligently in a 
direction in which the Procestant (.'butch is hound to move 
sooner or later. The unit in Ihe luinn. as in husin****. is in¬ 
creasingly cooperation, but it u likely to |>oss through a first 
stage of ftderati.i» " 

The Congregalionalid (Boston) seems to think that the editor 
>f The Republican lias "succe e ded remarkably well in penetrating 
to the gist of the suecessive addresses." He also seems to ar¬ 
rive at a conclusion similar to that of I>r. A. W. Vernon, of 
Harvard Church, the instigator of the series. The position 
of the latter is thus summarized by his church paper: 

"Ho said that the lea-ling impression left on his mind was 
the disposition of the speakers to emphasize mop* what they 
wen* not willing to sacrifice in Itehalf of unity than what they 
were willing to give up. The general character of the de¬ 
liverance had made him feel that church unity was far off. 
but that the next step should la* the union of bodies most alike. 
President Horr's address, he thought, opened the wav for a 
closer approach between Baptists and Congrogationalists. Dr. 
Vernon thought that most Congregationali-t* would Im* willing 
to yield the use of water when presenting their infants in dedica¬ 
tion to God, that they would he quite as well satisfied with the 
sign of the cross on the foreheads of their little ones. And he 
looked forward to the time when l*oth Congregational is!:* and 
Baptists would d«*dicate their infants, would haptize only U- 
lievers.undtwould permit baptism by any method the candidate 
preferred. l>r. Vernon expressed his belief in Kpiscopal super¬ 
vision shorn of any sacerdotal pretensions. In Congregational¬ 


ism and Presbyterianism to-day the pastors arc too busy with 
local problems to do this larger work, and the secretaries of 
missionary societies do not carry the necessary authority for it. 
Where Congregationalism rules alone it may ruin. Our eburche** 
need men who will direct and inspire our common aggressive 
Christian undertakings. The one fundamental conviction that 
Congregationalists would not give up is the I**lief that the 
Church is the servant of the individual Christian and not his 
master. 

"On another point both Dr. Vernon and Thr Republican are 
apparently agreed, and that is the rather uncompromising 
attitude of l»r. Kliot. the representative of Unitarianiam. Dr. 
Vernon was disappointed that Ihe president of the American 
Unitarian Association did not recognize the Christian basis of 
unity, and The Republican . after noting the emphasis that Dr. 
Kliot put on freedom of thought and the right to private judg¬ 
ment. declare*. ‘ If one may Is* a modern Sadducee, denying im¬ 
mortality, or replace the idea of heaven with a sort of Nirvana, 
or a personal Cod with a sort of unconscious soul of tho world 
and still he a Unitarian because he is religious and thinks freely, 
the so-called orthodox denominations would find that here was 
something too shadowy to unite with.’" 

A novel solutiuu of the disunion situation of the FrotoNtunt. 
churches is proposed by The l'nircr*ali*t Leader (Boston). This 
consists in the change of a single word: 

"Kvery sect recognize* that it is hut one luembur of the 
Christian Church, it strengthens itself tha' ; t may contribute 
larger service to the whole Chureh, and tin m*ogiiition needs 
hut to Im* made aetual and praetieul and th way to real unity 
is open In-fore us. for «re hare but lo strike <>u. from rccUeiaitical 
literature the i rord DENOMINATION * and euIntitule in tin jdace the 
utied ' DEPARTMENT. * 

"How would it look’ 

"The Congregationalist Departinent. 

"The Kpiscopalian Department. 

"The Methodist Department. 

"The Baptist Department. 

"The I’reshvtcrian Department. 

"The Unitarian Department. 

"Th*Universalis! Department of the(?hristian Church.elo.,etc. 

"Straightway all an* united in the Christian Chureh and serv¬ 
ing through that Department which gives to them greatest 
efficiency. The success of one is the success of all. Deadly com¬ 
petition is measurably eliminated, and even personal relations 
of memlMTs arc affected for the better, for both belong to the 
same Chureh. sod are siinplv working in different Departments 

"Of course all this is true already in the minds of many; 
is it true enough to Im* proclaimed? And by the changing of a 
wonl can we not set forward mightily the supreme purpose of 
this Christian hour?" 

HOW LONG MUST THE CHILD WORK >— The Ninth 
Annual Child LalM>r Conference has passed into history, and 
the delegates from thirty-one States have returned from Jack¬ 
sonville to continue at home their propaganda work. As The 
Rpieeopal Recorder (PhiladelphiaI summarizes the convention’s 
work, we read: 

"This Jacksonville convention .had «*t Itefore it the darkest 
side* of the present situation: the moral hnzards of the night- 
m***«eng»T service; the low wages of adults in Southern cut ton- 
mills. where more young children are working a ten- and eleven- 
hour day than in any other industry*; the physical dangers of 
work in glass-factories,* still permitted to Itoys under sixU*s*n 
year* of age in Pennsylvania and West Virginia; tIn* interstate 
commerce in little children between the canneries and berry- 
fields of th.* Middle State*, and the shrimp- and oyster-canneries 
of the South; the horrors of tenement-house life in New York 
and other large cities, and the mockery of giMMl child-lalMtr laws 
written onstatut.^lMMiks. with no sufficient provision for enforce¬ 
ment. But there was immense encouragement in the proo**e*l- 
ings. More .State* were represented than ever before, and a 
deep seriousness and determination marked all the proee«>diiigs. 
An appeal was issued for a campaign of education. Tile people 
need to he acquainted with condition* and arouse*! to remedy 
them. This is the concern of all. hut particularly, we think, of 
Federations of l.al>or and Manufacturers' Associations. The 
child-employing industries, while forming only a small percent¬ 
age «f industrial establishments, have brought the reproach of 
child-labor upon American industry itself." 




Motor. 


Car. 




WHAT "MOTOR SPIRIT” IS AND lion from the residue of petroleum that refined oil of 

HOW IT WORKS remains after the production of lubricating which then- is 

W IDE interest has been taken by oils. Details on this point are given in *t| 

makers and users of cars in the Motor World: paraffin wax. 

announcement of a month or more ago "In the distillation of crude oil there lation. product 

that a new motor fuel had heen 
found i*» " Motor Spirit.” It ap¬ 
pears uow that ** Motor Spirit " 
itself is not u new product of petro¬ 
leum at all. It has been known and 
actually used for nearly ten years. 

The new thing about it is that a 
new pmocfta for producing it hn- 
l>ecn found. I'uteuts for this proc¬ 
ess were issued early in the present 
year. By this process the fuel can 
bo produced cheaply and in large 
quantities, while previous methods 
were so costly as practically to pro¬ 
hibit general use and in any case 
to make it impossible of use us a 
general substitute for gasoline. 

Under the new prix-s-ss, it ha- 
been possible uln-ady to sell " Motor 
Spirit" in some part* of the country 
at three cent* per gallon less than 
gasoline. The process is a monopoly 
of the Standard Oil ('oni|>any of 
Indinna. Production by this pnx-- 
cs* by any other company entails 
the payment of royalties to that 
company,or to the inventor, W. M. 

Burton, who is the analytical chem¬ 
ist, and one of the directors, of the 


4^ | tor Spirit* in paying quantities. 

Thus, it may bo made from any 
4 | grade of crude oil; its boiling point 

•* _ _ .• 4- •* somew hat higher than that of 

uMAHL. • L » commercial gasoline, which may 

Lh Tj range frem II-'. degree to 3*0 d. - 

S-'t ■ Hctuully commences to lxiil at n 

" l«iw ure than docs gnso- 

“r- ■■ HP line, then- should bo no difficulty 

BB •'JP. _ - whnt«4H-\cr in starting an engine 

* i ' ’ . 1 upon it. The final boiling point may 

— j „ j,. „ . • * Is- a- high a- 400 degrees, tho it 

-- — — - - .'-J probably flashes when heated to 

•Tj-rS* -/tT* ' ^ . ghoul 100 degrees." 

^ ‘ * ** ' -1 ^ ' The odor of " Motor Spirit," says 

. * snt*t in Tko Automobile. is 

i. ‘"'•T" stronger and more pungent than 
■ that of gasoline." When contained 

' * r . -• in the tank of a ear no passenger 

* ' would probably discover any difTcr- 

en«H-, but, should any of it Ixi spilled 
• *,—y_ ^ «m > on the floor, the odor might be 

’• * : TL — found unpleasant until it had evnp- 

^ -- ^ oraled. Evaporation, however, Is a 

slower process than with gasoline, 
's •'xTx: The present production of " Mo- 

"W* tor Spirit " is estimated at about 

I .*>,000 gallons |x-r day. Before the 
nox or ink «>u> national, os i t mhulaxd. road. middle of slimmer, it is believed 
in in JrtTrrwo • AdmlnUiniiton and for ymn tbe rhlet that much larger quantities will lx* 
y from the Potomac to the MMdppt vaUey. The on the market. At prescnt.it is being 
-lx,-, the ne.fccte.1 .t.te In -blot, «nr p«t« of this ,, y -^rhaps by twenty 

—industrial concerns using trucks 
is first produced naphtha , var> ing in per- in Chicago. In February, during average 

■ winter weal her. ” not the slightest difficulty 

• «- encountered in itx use.” so writes a 
corn-»|xin dent of Thr .1 uloniobilc. Motor 

try. however, report* that, while it is 
" meeting with favor." only twelve con¬ 
cerns in Chicago out of iwi-nty-oue that 
had Is-en supples! with quantities of il for 
Use as a lest. " were well enough salisfli-d 
to order further supplies.” 

Many of those who tried il " found (here 
wa« lit lie difference U-tw.-en it an«l gaso¬ 
line." Such complaints as wore made 
|s-rlnin«s| to the odor, but only those who 
carried the supply under the scat seen* to 
have -ufTen-d in tin* rcsix-et. In the matter 


■ nnr—IM, A RIVER IX IXDIA. 

This ln.-W.nt isTiirmt durins rh*- rrcmt sround-ihe-worid trip hy Mrtvln A Hall 


gent odor when permitted to evaporate 
in an open dish." In general, it may 
bo desoiibed as a " low-grade gn.*»- 
lino of from .’>0 to tK) Baume." Under 
normal conditions, it burns “ with a w hitish 
smoke and leaves slightly more soot di- 
posit in the cylinders than does gasoline." 
Careful carbureter adjustments, however, 
eliminate these undesirable features, which 
are " more than compensated for by the 
greater percentage of heat units for unit 
of volume, thus permitting the generation 
of greater power on slightly less consump¬ 
tion." " Motor Spirit " is a last distilla- 
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age wan ex naust- 
•'•I and II took 
their complete 
production tosat- 
itfy the market, 
oven partially, 
the wholesale 
price jump'd 1(1 
cent*. 

"Production in 
all the oil field* 
is falling off raie 
idly — the onlv 


niK OLD WAT AXD THE NEW 
Thcabovn “ prmlrte •rhoonrr '' and motnc-iruck have both hwi 
lb» Ion* hUtory.—a Philadelphia Arm drallna In paint. A truck, 
ported paint for thla house u far wmt u IMtulmr* 


output are < nli- 
forma and Okla¬ 
homa and the 
crude from those 
field* distill* a 
wy low percent¬ 
age of gnMiliiic. 
It wmajuat when 
matter* hud 
reached a crisis 
that 'Motor Snir- 
it' apiHitred.' 


f,.v„,,bK Wi,h.lSOO-pound vebM.. UiiSd 

wIlona mute included Ion# run* to *maller a how that the advancing coat of gasoline 
town*, ovor bad road*, during a heavy *now 
which taxed the motor to the limit, ,4 the car > ' . 

finally stuck in a drift, the new fuel not prov¬ 
ing of Nufflcient power to pull it out." In j’Tv*£OL.?<1 

general, results proved that " only by care¬ 
ful and painstaking carbureter adjustment --ijf 

can the new fuel l»e used with suceeaa," but 
with proper adjustment " it promise* to 

work on an equal footing with it* older . . _ ^l l 

I* wnn to hegenrrallv ngr..d that tbr I 

u*r of •• Motor Spin! " wdl I- coHoed 
almost ndicnd) to truck, and d.li\rr> 

«ag<>n. Thl«. however. will |e.oi nw.- 
*iderahle boon to u*enof pleasure oar*. in¬ 
asmuch •• il a ill rvl. a- from u« !•« 'ruck* 

»nd d.ti'«r\ wagon* a latr amosiat <J *»•- 

..line ond thus t.nd m-ca- I be »upp 1 > -j 

for pleasure ear*.and so wdl lower the price. 

given to 

gasoline an cxtraordinnrx history a* to - - .1 

pri,,-. Killy year. »*o i, «M at . hoi™!,. — ^ or 

lor abtm. fiv,. a ptlloa. n «~b lta *„ ^ m- 

subsequent ten years, until the advent of r^mnsl -Motor Spirit“U*bo.a mUm new 

motor-cars, an advance of only about one product aralLhfe m furl r»c motor-can. A* 

cent ocourrcd in eurh period, the price *iu u!urrd l I e i *^*' >ll | l| “ r»*>nnea od ^kte^ 

finally reaching ten cent* wholesale. Motor new promo. 

Agr say* further: ...... ..... , . 

is due to the inevitable law of supply and 

“The gasoline of the early days, which demnnd. Along with the increased de- 
wn* bought mi cheaply, averaged ahoiit maud, there has Ixs-n a falling off in the 


On this point 
of product ion 
The .1 ulomobile 
remarks: 


mi: UIIUDMV 10»\l» Now 
VVPI.II COVsTMftTION. 
From Wlnnli-w. Canada. 
In Galveston, Texas, aa de- 
srrllsxl rlwwlicro In till* 
Issue. 


Kansas ami O- 
klnhomn crude 
which a year ago 
Mild at 15 .vnt* 


wi lls is to-day selling at (HI pent*. One 
v. ar ago Illinois crude sold at 60 cents |M*r 
barrel at the wells and is to-dav wiling at 
$1.25. 

“The increase in prices of crude must 
not lie lookisl upon as an exhaustion of 
the supply within the grounds hut rather 
an increase of demand by the refineries 
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The Fact-Backed FRANKLIN CAR 


A Light-weight Car with 

M IND you ! — the Franklin is leaching and proving a 
mighty principle in motor-engineering. Just two words 
express it and explain it — Light Weight. 

Suppose you went out in the market to buy a steam yacht, and 
somebody sold you a battleship on the ground of its greater 
weight, power, etc. Later, you find it takes a mint of money 
to maintain it I And who needs a battleship, anyway ? 

The first great Franklin Fact 

The first great Franklin Fact—let it sink in and simmer. We 
give all the power, and all the speed, and all the comfort that 
most men want. And we do it without great weight. 

This is made possible by the Franklin principle of "Balanced 
Construction." which saves extra pounds by means of extra 
pains in the matter of shaving weight in all essential parts 
without sacrificing power or speed. 

The engine, the frame, the chassis, the body—all are so related 
and correlated that there is evolved the modem mechanical 
prodigy — a light car with heavy weight ability. 

Another big Franklin Fact: reducing the “excess baggage" 
also reduces the excess of up-keep — light weight means light 
cost of maintenance. 

Tires! —for instance. Let Franklin owners speak. Let 
Franklin figures talk. These reports are gathered from all over 
the country — they show service over all kinds of roads and 
under all climatic conditions. 


Heavy-weight Ability 

• 

In 1910, the average mileage, without a puncture, of 100 
Franklin owners was 2750 miles. In 191 I, the average of 
135 reports was 3061 miles. In 1912, 181 owners showed 
an average of 3663 miles. This is going some I 

Why? because Franklins average at least 25 per cent, 
lighter than other cars of same size, giving at least 100 per 
cent, increase in tire service. 

Still another Franklin Fact 

Gasoline I — still another Franklin Fact. This car has broken 
every world's record for Gasoline Economy. 

In an efficiency contest over Connecticut roads a Franklin went 
95 miles on two gallons of gasoline. In another contest at 
Buffalo, a Franklin had traveled 46.1 miles at the end of time 
limit — and there was still a portion left of the original gallon I 

There are more Franklin Facts about the Direct Air-Cooled 
Motor, the Entz Electric Self-Starter and other features that 
make for Service and Comfort. Get motor-wise before you buy. 

The Fact-Backed Franklin is made aa follows: 

Franklin Set "W.$3600 

Franklin Little Six "30". 2900 

Franklin Fo« "25". 2000 

Fiankkn “18” Runabout.1630 

Equips - 

Ump*. electric lighting throughout. EnU wU-awter. 


This car uses /ess tires, /ess gasoline, travels faster, rides smoother, steers easier, 
lasts longer and costs less for up-keep than any car of equal size and power. 
Let us tell you WHY! See the Franklin dealer, or ash for catalogue. 


Franklin Automobile Company 15 Franklin Square Syracuse NY 



Franklin Little S« “30." a light. OCkf\f\ 
medium-size 5-passenger car « a7 Vr V/ 


1000 to 1200 POUNDS Less Weight 
Less Weight Means Less Up-Keep Cost 
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poKi<-d all the way between Winnipeg and 
the Gulf of Mexico by spring:, except 
possibly a part of the Texas and Oklahoma 
division, which will he sign-posted as soon 
as definitely located. 

"Different methods of erecting the 
signs have been employed in the various 
States. In North Dakota the work of 
sign boarding has been done in a very 
thorough manner, and the tourist can 
follow the road with ease from the sign¬ 
boards alone. A rule has been estabDshed 
that the signs bo erected on specially pre- 
undt-rj pared posts paint<-d white w ith the sign 

I. At overy turn 
wo signs are used, and in moat of the eouti- 


r.lsewhcre is a map showing the route of 
the Meridian road—a highway now 

construction from Winnipeg. Canada, to six feet from'the ground 
Galveston. Texas. For about one-half its •. 

length—that is. for a distance of about ties the names of the towns with mileage 
1.000 mile*—it is already regarded as a bo,h t have been painted cn the aigns, 
" first-via** " road. Just before winter set J° ,ha * ,hf : ,0 L urist bu * ver >' complete in- 
in. an official inspection party tound over SSf.'K? J® ' h * ^ote nnd as to 

SrsJtas'.'apyris & 

£ ‘‘Jf ™ .*■* dftya “I *r h ,urn of ,h ‘‘ wi,h ‘he names 

wer»< needed for thu tnp. the average of the cities thereon through which the 

mileage being 130. Items in connection road passes. 

with the route and the work yet to Ik- done "The Meridian road pusses through the 
on the road are given in Motor Aft: Bread Basket of the North and between 

lakes and rammer resorts of the Dakotas 
"The International Meridian Road As- ***0 Minnewota, through the line oorn fields 
KKUation U less than a year old and in the of Nebraska, between wheat and corn 
first year of it* existence there has been »«"• orchard* of Kansas, into the un¬ 
expended upon the Meridian road more tncnse cot ton fields of Oklahoma and Texas, 
than one-third of a million dollars. For the tb«* subtropical fruit region on the Gulf 

first six miles out of Winnipeg there is be- Mexico. The road follows very closely 

mg constructed a cement road costing over ’he ninety-seventh meridian of longitude. 
$30,000. Across South Dakota, for perma- Rn< > ^ rom «*a level at the gulf nses to 
nent bridges.cs-ment culverts, and grading, -.000 feet, the summit of the Cotcau hilts 
$40,000 has bran expended; across the thence sloping downward toward the north 
('oteau hills in Robert* county. South *° TP® * w ' 1 *’ Lake Winnioeg, without 
Dakota, an entirely new road is being con- H hill loo steep for a ear to elimh on high 
structcd with maximum grade of 6 per cent. K«’ ar - 

crossing an elevation S 00 feet higher than "II is the purpose and intent of the 
the surrounding country and 12 miles association to secure the construction of 
aero**. In Coding. Kingsbury, and other a road over every part of which a full 
counties, road-building bees were held and w»goi»-box load or a car at high gear can 
a first-class dirt road constructed by dona- !*•■. cx<wpt in wet weather. It is anti- 
tion. In nearly every county new bridges «*ipated that in the near future thousands 
cement culvert*, etc., were put in. and the °> busirfess men und retired business men 
expenditures in Koutb Dakota will easily will Uke their families in their motors and 
aggregate $75,000. In Nebraska for per- proceed northward ut alow stages for their 
manenl bridges, cement culvert* and new "unmier vacations, among the lakes in the 
grading, and improvements under the north latitude*, and that in the fnll the 
government supervision south of Columbus, "‘tired merchant or banker will take his 
in the Platte River Valley, there has been family in his car and leave the rigorous 
expended at least $50,000. In Kansas, wmtereof the North to spend a few mouths 
t he Meridian road in seven counties w as >« the .salubrious climate.of the gulf coast, 
declared a county hirhwav and is brine Our party proceeded over this entire mute 


Gutterson & Gould, of 
Lawrence,Mass., are us¬ 
ing this 3 % - ton Electric 
Truck for hauling junk. 
It actually saves 24% 
over horse haulage; gives 
greater elasticity of oper¬ 
ation. 


This 5-ton Electric in the 
service of the Jenney 
Mfg. Co., of Boston, is 
used to deliver heavy 
barrels of gasoline to 
garages around Boston. 
Saves 12 %% over horses 
even on the short hauls; 
and 41% on round trips of X2 
to 15 miles. This firm uses 
Electrics exclusively. 

Save as These Concerns 
and Others Are Saving 
with Electric Trucks 

Hundreds of big concerns in 
almost everyline 01 ousiness, 
are using Electric Trucks 
and saving money. Costsand 
comparative performances 
show the superiority and 
economy of the Electric for 
city haulage. Write today 
for interesting information. 

Public /XircH and Privalt Ad- 
vuntaga both favor lha Ih dlW 

® ELECTRIC VEHICLE 
ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 

NEW YORK 

BOSTON 124 W. 42d SL CHICAGO 

|U] 
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io reel comrortabie in body ana easy in mind, your 
skape, your individuality and your taste skould ke 
emkodied in tke clotkes you wear. In skort, tkey 


wn 


ir we are your tailors, you will 
receive the most satisfactory style 
and fit, as well as tke largest value 


can possibly 


lealcr in your city i 
me Spring woolens an 


our 


c your measure 
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The cause of friction 
and the cure 

U NDER a microscope the 
highly polished bearing 
surfaces of your car show full 
of depressions and projections. 
When bearing surfaces meet, 
these projections interfere and 
cause friction. 

Dixon'l Flatt Graphiu intro- 
duced into a bearing by means 
of a vehicle, such as grease, 
interposes itself between the 
surfaces and prevents all me- 
tallia contact Dixon'i Flakt 
Graphiu as contained in 

DIXON’S 

Graphite Grease 
No. 677 

cures friction troubles 

This graphite grease is unex¬ 
celled for transmissions and 
differentials. For sale by all 
good dealers. Try it. 

DavmLamit. •bobuaNIMiw-a 

CiU*l" l ublU lFIl |w li* p« 4 t Ik.. 

»•»"- Ufli I kar. |UM Uk.n Jo. a 
mr S«*U Cu ihn I dtu»r I. ill tk. 
n.Mo< <!«■». •*« 

I tnd •»»<» b.ll .K., b*(Kn«. 
n *iy * a Ina |- tf*<i. 11J. 11 *0 »ik I« *. 

U t+un cnnJliioa UUo il li. tux 

Ol Ul* Hi.*," 

T.ddy T,t,urr 

nib-i par IS p-i f«ind K* blunt 
Labile tun ill ii uu inr «*»i •• 

AutomoMI. Ijibni.im out oolr rr- 
lilcibm IK » mill mum. bui ik.ii 
laitiig qualultt Ilf irmiikibir." 

For your car’s sake, get our 
free book, No. 247, on "Lu¬ 
bricating the Motor.” Send 
name and model of cm. Write 
for copies of very interesting 
testimonial letters from the 
“Speed Kings of 
Motordom.” ^ 

Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company 

EitaHUMin 1827 
Jnnny City New Jersey 
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tContiHurd from poor &38> 
many other parts of the oar on which quick 
. acceleration exacts its heavy toll." The 
writer specifics other forms of extravagant 
expenditures in driving: 


“But quick acceleration is not the only 
luxury that owner and driver delight to 
indulge in. 

throttle is an eq |_ 

Instead of shifting gears, the throttle is 
nearly closed, the result being that the 
suction of the cylinders is largely exerted 
on the gasoline spraying nozzle and too 
much gasoline is drawn out in proportion! 
Jto the air entering. Only a fraction of this 
I gasoline is actually needed, the remainder 
in not a few eases going through the 
motor in a poorly combusted form, and 
doing its part to aid in carlmnizing the 
combustion cliamlx-r and valves. Then! 
is also a remedy for this, namely, keeping 
the motor speed up. keeping the throttle 
at a wider-open position and shifting 
gears more freouently. With the throttle 
| opened more there is a greater quantity] 
( of air entering and the cylinder suction 
I on the gasoline is correspondingly reduced. 

• giving a mixture still over-neh but yet] 
more nearly approximating the desired 
proportions for economical running. 

“If tbc motorist will only analyze his 
own actions in driving, analyze his meth-i 
oda of acceleration, analyze his methods 
of driving with regard to amount of 
throttle opening, and analyze his driving 
so far as gear-shifting is concerned, he will 
invariably find that not a little of the 
unnecessary fuel consumption lire at bis] 
own door. He is breeding the luxury in 
driving that create* the extravagance, 
and do what he may the carbureter 
manufacturer will never be able to obtain 
that Utopian fuel economy until the 
driver, the owner, or the owner-d river isl 
willing to do hi* share in the work. 

"This 




luxury in motor-car operation 
dates buck many years, almost to the time 
when four-cylinder machines made their 
Mdbut. In. those days the high-gear 
demonstration on the steep hill proved 
the kindergarten for the new driver. His 
appetite was whetted. He was schooled 
in avoiding the use of the gear-slii/t lever, 
and those elementary courses have during 
the intervening years been Mieecedtd by 
constant lngh-gear arguments of the sales¬ 
man ami demonstrator until to-day thou- 
; »»uds of owners look upon it as an indica¬ 
tion of poor driving if they may have to 
shift gears on a hill where the ear ahead 
of them on the road makes it on high. 
It is difficult, well nigh impossible with 
many, to convince them that it is much 
preferable to change to lower gear* on a 
hill and keep the motor speed within its 
range- of desired efficiency and economy. 
The luxury of driving instilled in the 
early days has become a habit, and what 
is more difficult to uproot than a deejdy 
formed habit? Vet it is this very same 
habit that tends to increase the gasoline 
consumption. 

"Fuel price looks to-day as the possible 
tutor that will accomplish the task, or 
that will at least give the first lewsona in 
| rational driving. The rising price of the 
la«t twelve months nearly stampeded not 
a few buyers. The flood! id.- was reached 
three or four month* ago: there has been a 
slight ebbing ever since. The announce- 
i nient of ' Motor Spirit ’as a fuel for trucks. 

| traction engines, and stationary engines will i 
I create a still fuster ebb.but the thin edge of | 
the wedge has h.-en entered and the ow ru-r- 
driver will not forget the nightman- that 
, lie hail a fleeting vision of and which 
1 four months ago promised to be such a 
reality. 


"Owners and drivers can do much to 
solve the fuel-economy problem; th« 
carbureter-makers must and will do their 
part; the car-builders must do their purl 
by reducing weight wherever possible; 
tne road-builders an- doing theirs; and 
lastly the fuel-producers are focusing 
every effort U> alleviate the situation. 
The fact that there is not any real danger 
of much increase in the price of gasoline 
during this year should not create a feel¬ 
ing of eontentedness in present driving 
methods. Careless drivers should reform 
themselves.” 

SHALL HORSIl-POWER BE REDUCED? 

Tbo question of a possible reduction in 
bone-power is discust in a recent issue of 
Motor Afff. Manufacturers and buyers of 
ears are represented as divided on the 
question. The personal equation, or what 
this paper calls “ individual hatisfaction," 
largely governs opinion. An owner who 
" wants plenty of power for high speed 
hill-climhing, is willing to |>ay for his 
whistle." So too the buyer who wants " a 
large, comfortable vehicle to carry’ seven 
passengers and as much baggikge as he 
wants to tako along also will continue to 
ask for power.” The demand for smaller 
vehicles, for leas homo-power, and a redur- 
tion in body weight, comes from *' the 
economist who counts the cost of operation 
and who aims at getting the most miles out 
of each gallon of gasoline and the greatest 
distance out of a ret of tires." The writer 
continues: 

"So far as the question of sliced on the 
public highway is oonoorned, norso-iKiwcr 
rarely is a determining factor, because the 
medium-lowered machine can make con¬ 
siderably more than the legal s|ss<ds in 
fact, often more than double of them. The 
builder of high-powered machines can not 
hope to sell on speed possibilities, alt ho 
there area few makers who are indulging 
in national selling campaigns and putting 
forward exeswrive, in fact impossible, 
highway s|m-«hIs as the prime consideration. 
Such can bring about little more than 
general disappointment. 

"There are, roughly spiking, Chris- 
claws of buyers the economist, the com¬ 
fort type, and the spoedsUtr. Their 
numerical importance is in this order. 
To date the economist has been the de¬ 
termining factor with hosts of buyers; his 
ranks an- steadily increasing. The com¬ 
fort buyer is increasing slowly; and the 
speedster elan is steadily losing ground. 
Next season the economist division will 
Ik- the dictator in more than 00 per cent, 
of the ears sold, and because of the Min¬ 
ority he commands his requirements me 
•ound to liask in the public eye to n greater 
extent than the other two divisions. Ho 
is demanding reduced horsepower, because 
be wants greater mileage per gnllon of 
fuel, and he knows that this is only possible 
with thensluetionof cylinder sizes. He asks 
for lighter body weights because a lighter 
body w ill give liitn increased mileage. 

"From the indication of to-day it is 
certain that the economist buyer will In- 
satisfied in the mutter of reduced power. 
There are enough 1914 models now on tin- 
highway to assure this. These models are 
Iniilt with slightly jonger-stroke motors 
and reduced bore. Next year will witness 
a slight increase in the iKire-stroke ratio, 
and consequently a reduct ion in rated 
hors.--power. The reduced horse-power 
will he welcomed for yet another reason, 
namely, that annual registration fees will 
Ik- slightly lower— a needed reform, in 
view of the increase in registration rate* 
(Continued on popr 842) 
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Measure Automobile Values by tbe Features Combined 
in the New Detroit Electric Clear Vision Brougham 


All advantages of electricity. 

Electrically started. 

Electrically lighted. 

Electrically controlled. 

Absence of complicated 
mechanism. 

Clear vision in all directions. 

Short turning radius. 

Five speeds without gear 
shifting. 

Silence. 

Hill climbing ability (will climb 
any hill that any type of car 
will climb). 

Adaptability to city traffic. 


Long mileage for country 
driving. 

Aristocratic appearance. 

Large area of windows. 

Suitable for all occasions— 
formal or informal. 

Direct shaft drive “Chainless*’ 
power plant. 

Minimum expense for upkeep. 

Cheapest form of motive 
energy (Electric current). 

Limousine advantages without 
expense of chauffeur. 

Double set of brakes (their 
operation almost effortless). 


Cleanliness. 

Dominance of weather con¬ 
ditions. 

Springs with elastic limit 
exceeding 200,000 pounds 
to the square inch. 

Utmost comfort with cushion 
tires. 

Aluminum roofs. 

Aluminum body panels. 

Aluminum "closed-in” fenders. 

Aluminum window sash—one 
piece (no warping). 

Horizontal control lever, takes 
up no seat space. 


The public is just awakening to the fact that the 
electric is destined to be the popular automobile of 
the future. 

Electricity is now available in over 6 ,ooo cities 
and towns, although nearlv one-third of the entire 
population of the United Stares live in 228 cities of 
25.000 and over. 


BRANCHES. 

New York- Broadway at 80th Street 
Boiton Buffalo 

Cleveland 


SOCIETY'S TOWN CAR 


The Detroit Electric illustrated above will travel 
as much as one hundred miles on one charge. 

Illustrated catalogue sent upon request showing 
eight different models ranging in price from £2300 
for the Ladies' Victoria, and $3000 for the Clear 
Vision Brougham, to *5000 for the Limousine. 


BRANCHES. 

Chicago:—2416 Michigan Avenue 
Evanston Kansas City 
Minneapolis 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


Selling representatives in 175 
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•' & trr y Hop* Raby" 

On VARNISHES- 

Look for this name and trade- 

™. r her ndyOUn " dlookno 

O V'llR half a century of 
knowing how is hack of 
every Berry Brother* product. 

Our business is today the 
hirirrst of its kind in the world 
Simply because we have main¬ 
tained through all rhe>e years, 
the highest possible standards 
of manufacture. 

No matter how small the 
job is—if yo,, wan, it to look 
well and last well, specify 
Berry Brothers’ varnish — 
and see that you get it. 
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. BROTHERS' 
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BERRY BROTHERS 
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Completely Completely 

Equipped Equipped 


D URING January and February, the dullest period in the automobile busi¬ 
ness, we were always over 5,000 cars behind our u immediate shipping 
orders.” From this you can judge what the demand will be from now 
on, which is the most active automobile buying season. 

See the Overland dealer in your town now. The earlier you book your 
order the quicker you get your car and spring is practically here. 

Literature on request. Please address Dept. 17 


The Willys-Overland Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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was Is-ing fixt; I ho first thine you know 
ho is spending part of t ho time in front 
in tho salesroom, spitting and dropping 
ashes on the floor ami looking out at the 
people M tin y pass hy. Later he takes to 
sitting in the driver’s seat of your ear— 
then back to the greater luxury of the ton¬ 
neau. Perhaps by this time he has a friend 
or two with him and has made tho iloor 
covering in the tonneau look like the back¬ 
door mat of an alley entrance. Ho is not 
hlatantlv offensive and oftentimes is well 
connected- YoU* hesitate about ordering 
him out; perhaps you know his family; hut 
after he has butted in onco or twice you 
finally summon up courage enough to tell 
him to "Beat i»!" You should have done 
it six months ago. 

"Garage loafers of any ago have no place 
in the automobile business. They ore a 
menace and a nuisance. They are impos¬ 
sible! They should Is* swept out the back 
door at their first nppeamnoe, and if they 
persist in thrusting their obnoxious person¬ 
alities on you further, the police should bo 
invited to participate in tho eliminating 
ceremonies. 


out this country- are still of the dirt or 
earth type. These make excellent surface 
in good weather, and after astrvtrh of had 
mtW can lie reslorvd by dnqopng. 
Where the percentage of dirt road is great¬ 
er compand to improved roads and mac- 
,.dam, asphalt, and other artificial surfaces, 
it will lie noticed that the cost per mile 
of the road is materially less even where 
the dragging is thoroughly carried out 
and the dirt road kept in the best possible 
condition. The main disadvantage of 
this road is, of course, its tendency to rut 
where v er traffic is frequent. In the 
neighliorhood of the larger cities and 
town* throughout the country it is neces¬ 
sary that some such hard artificial surface 
be used. 

"It has ala-avs been stated that Ameri- 
iean mad construction a-as devoted too 
much to the building of roads and not 
enough to tho maintenance.” 


I lie greatest advance of all in 
•living your tire problem — 


Puncture-Proof 
PNEUMA TIC 
TIRES 


AS TO THE OUTPUT OF ONE MAKE 
OF CAR 


CHAUFFEURS OF THE BETTER CLASS 


At a dinner in Detroit lain in February, 
N. A. Hawkins gave an interesting talk, 
in which he set forth details ns to what is 
meant hy the making of IMNI.OOO complete 
cars in twelvo months—the output of a 
-ingle maker in that city. Ten years ago 
this company was capitalized at $ 28,000 
and had an nnnuni business of only 
$200,000, It is " now the largest auto¬ 
mobile factory in the world," having u 
capitalization of $30,000,000, and is selling 
each year als.ut $ 200 , 000,000 worth of 

ear* in all parts of the world 


1 ‘ifumtilie for comfort, 
pua.turt-proof for uninter¬ 
rupted scrvii e. Write for our 

Money-back 

Guarantee 

svl Rook tel •• I./' which optlliM 
uioiiui? cotta*ruction that mautra 
Kir.itrr nillrugr bi wrU bi frtnfom 
from fMtnrtutr*. One lierf vrpiafta 
•tit urvr«f* mtUat* o/ 6oj6 ptr Dr# 


It has been shown again and again that 
class distinctions exist in every form of 
human society, whether we consider 
financial, social, or intellectual conditions. 
Even in tho lower walks of life and nniong 
savages mar kid distinctions are found. 
It has now come about that among 
chauffeurs there an- distinctions. Point 
has been given to this discovery by the 
formation in New York, by a number of 
drivers and mechanicians, of what i* railed 
the French Auto-Workers’ Association, 
w hich has been critically described as " the 
aristocracy «»f chaiitTVrdoni.” This associa- 


Othor items 
in Mr. Hawkins's remarks are given below 
as reported in TU Automobile: 

“Profits are equivalent to maximum 
industrial earnings on a capitalization of 
$200,0U0,0<MI, and on this basis could pro- 
nbly, before the twentieth anniversary, 
return the equivalent, of this amount to 
its shareholders. The January sales of 
cars were nearly SO.tHXMXX), or more than 
« reeeilila of the Grand 
yatcin for the same month, 
months we did a business 
MMK>,and two of those four 
: wry on<^. 
y has all the elements of a 
prise. It manufacture* a 
its rompany is properly 
it is amply llnnnc«>d, entirely 
f, to suecessfullv carry t 


RtilMM'.P. 
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« company is an organization of all 
men. Not an executive head has 
Idid to a single department of tho 
s in more than six years, during 
Period the output of ears anti 
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The “40” That Won 


World-Wide Prestige This Year 


Here is the car which won the fight 
of the Forties, against 72 American 
rivals this year. 

No other “40,” in the history of 
Motordom, has offered so much for 
the money. 

Hundreds of dealers, who know all 
cars, have conceded this fact. And 
so have experts from eleven foreign 
countries who have come to inspect 
this car. 

The Critics* Car 

The Michigan was built for the 
critical. And on both sides the Atlan- 
tic it has met the requirements of the 
most exacting buyers. 

It has met their ideas of fine en¬ 
gineering. It has met their artistic 
requirements. 

It has given them four forward 
speeds, vast overcapacity, oversize 
tires, left-side drive, electric equip¬ 
ment—the best that the best cars give. 

It has given them 14-inch cushions, 
a 22-coated body, room and luxury. 
And the body designed by John A. 
Campbell, one of the two greatest 
body designers. 

It has given all this at a price 


which no equal car, American or for¬ 
eign, attempts to meet. 

Built by Cameron 

This Michigan “40” is built by 
W. H. Cameron, who has built 100,000 
very successful cars. It is his greatest 
car, and the only car with which his 
name has been publicly connected. 

It embodies the ideals of this great 
engineer—the up-to-date features, the 
best modem practice, the oversize 
and the overcapacity which the best 
engineers demand. • 

It is built under his supervision, 
in a model plant of enormous capacity, 
modemly equipped. It is the only 
car in which Cameron and Campbell 
ever combined their genius. 

Go Compare It 

Go see this car and compare it with 
others. Compare every specification. 
See for yourself if it has any rival 
under $1,950. 

Then note that this car, completely 
equipped, is sold for $1,585- The 
best men in the line have failed to 
find an equal offer anywhere. See if 
you can find it. 

Write today for our catalog and 
the name of your local dealer. 


MICHIGAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Owned by th« Owners of the Michigan Buggy Company 


Michigan 

"40” 

$ 1,585 

With AU These 
Special Features 

»' uwd *t<!cfay**in *aTP*tho best 
foreign car*. 

Or .raise Urm — K.X44 inches — 
nuking the Michinn practically 
the only e*tcs»Ured car Id 
A merica 

Eloeuie li«hu-with dynamo. 

LUt‘*£”*?*.. to which all the 
be\t can are coming. 

40 to 46 horsepower. 

S rIUders «' 4 xjl* inches, 
rakes extra efficient-drum* 16 
a inches, . 

Sprints A* inches wide— front, 37 
laches long; rear. 50 inches long. 

*ttarata' i sBi,iAg 

perfect comfort and lit to every 

ShorUeille wheel., with 1*4 Inch 
spokes—i j to each wheel. 
Demountable riesa-F t r«l 1 0 n • 
extra rim. 

the mott comfortable In um on 



joKh A. <? 
2) coat*. 
If 


any car 


wide In tide - 


iTliv^^p! h Doow ao Inches 
Hide. Tonneau room 50 tnchc* 
eltlser way. 


SMUUahL art In dash-flu, 

fled shield built * 
eaillv Inclined to 
lohai. top. side c 


Inches 
ush with 


SUeU.hu 

Wledshield built as part of body. 

to any angle, 
p. »nie curtains and en- 
• complete. 


RStriJPro&* riVmar r itire Irons, 
tool chest, with all tools, under 
running boards. 

“sara&iTsrifKS 

power motor. 

Self-Starter 

Tli*f* U«» h opinlna 

of tie tort* 


. at the reUtit* memo 1. ....- 

m %y i*eanf m«) f «rt<*r* <hit wo hero 

f*t adoiHrd any OM typo M r«eulHf 

equipment. prefer to Iron* thko 
srWtms U» tha tusker. 

H Mover. equip with either the 

!»• ••After nr n P*wtltvelf elftrlent 

elnetrle atarter. at s verj ■iOdernVo 
flirt prie* 
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The Noiseless STAirnE: switch 

^NORTH EAST ^ 

Electric Starting and Lighting System 


NORTH EAST 
LOCK SWITCH 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE J up 

“ > PER SECTION 

E Endorsed “The Best” by Over 

J%r 50,000 Users 


to ijttuiinc Mahopsy. «IU* lur ov atL<« 23 

THEC.J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO- Little Fdb. N. T 

. . n • a iftf%wr*ri 

ih t raid B.*r*h ot&«; Fu*«a B«jdm f . n*. y<>* c*. 


Combines Simplicity, Efficiency and Economy 

SI MPLICITY—because there is nothing complicated to get out of 
order: merely a single machine—a motor-generator all in one— 
comprising a simple armature with one winding and one commu¬ 
tator, such as is familiar to every amateur electrician, and an 
automatic gear device to change from motor to generator with the 
starting of the engine. Has fewer pans than any other system, 
is entirely free from contact troubles, and cannot be disarranged 
from the driver's seat. 

EFFICIENCY—because it has more power per unit of weight 
than any other electric starter, and will turn over the brgest 
engines used in automobiles, starting them under the most adverse 
climatic conditions, and with the least current consumption from 
the battery. 

ECONOMY—because there is no expense for upkeep or repairs. 
And because low current consumption means longer life for the 
battery. 

The North East System cannot be installed on cars now in u»e. 
You can secure its advantages, however, by specifying 

17 A _ A NORTH EAST SYSTEM 

/ ^7S FOR YOUR NEW CAR 

/fUSra is Tk Nortfc E“* Electric Company 
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factor** and at our hranch houses 18.061 
men, and all day-workers, not a piece¬ 
worker in the plants, and disbursing 
monthly about $7IX),000 for pay-rolls. 
Every day. except Saturday, is pay-day, 
and our average runs between $30,000 
and $35,000 daily. 

. "Our factory, which now covers prac¬ 
tically 65 acres, is about as complete and 
up-to-the-minute as modem architecture 
and latest machinery and labor-saving 
appliances can make it. 

"Our going inventories of raw materials, 
parts, accessories, tte.. are running along 
now at an average of about $7,000,000, 
and, mind you, every car that we build 
each day is shipped toe same day. so none 
of this amount is for finished cars. Our 
total net assets are close to $25,000,000. 

J'June 24 l*'t a schedule of manu¬ 
facturing our 1013 out put whs decided upon. 
To handle this production we require 
1,000,000 lamps. 800,000 wheels, KtXI.OtX) 
tires, 90,000 tons of steel, the hides of 
400 000 cattle to furnish the leather for 
uphoistering the bodies, the hair or bristles 
from 6 , 000,000 hogs to stuff into the 
upholstering, 12 , 000,000 hickory billets 
for wheel s)iokes, nearly 2 , 000,000 square 
feet of glass for the windshields, 756,(XX) 
kpounds of soft soap, 15.(XX) tons of mold¬ 
ing sand to make our castings, 2 , 000.000 
cubic feet of gas per day for heat-treating, 
etc. , 

"January 13 last we built and shipped 
1,336 finished model T’s—a business for 
one day amounting to nearly $700,000 and 
requiring more than 200 freight-cars to 
handle the shipments, or five full train 
loads of more than forty ears to the train. 

"On the basis of the mileage from 
Detroit to New York City—if wo had 
delivered this day's output to our Nov: York 
branch by driving the ears overland, we 
would have had a procession of model 
T'a—just a half a mile apart—and when 
the first ear was coming into New York 
the last one would bo leaving the factory. 

"During January we built and shipped 
17,601 finished cars—a net volume in 
dollars and cents of nearly $0.(XX),000— 
more cars than we built and shipped dur¬ 
ing tho first five months of last season. 
By the end of February the close of our 
first five months for 1013 wo will huvo 
shipped mure than 56,000 cars as against 
17,555 for the same period a year ago. 

"In spite of our increased facilities for 
producing, our daily orders are in excess 
of our daily output as evidenced by the 
fact that in spite of all the great shipments 
we have made wo still have on file for 
immediate attention 38.326 orders or a suf¬ 
ficient quantity to take us through to 
April 10, at the rate of 1 ,(XX) cars a day. 

"Our traffic manager recently advised 
that wo would require 35,000 freight-cars 
to move our 1913 output. 

"According to our output this reason 
and according to the most authentic 
estimates of other oar-makers, we will 
produce every other car that is built in 
this country during 1913. 

"One day last week we gave one tire 
concern our check for a little less than 
! S2.000.tMXI, and every other single part 
that goes into the construction of our cars 
hears a similar comparison to tho com¬ 
pleted job—from cotter-pins and lamps to 
springs and tops—so that you can get 
I some idea of quantity production. 

"By September 30 we hop*- to have 
at least 4tX).(KX) satisfied users voicing our 
sentiments. Four hundred thousand own- 
erg means 4(XMXX) voters for good roads. 
l*>caure most owners are their own drivers 
-and when good roads are linked up all 
{Continued on page 848) 
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® BEARINGS 


Timken-Detroit Front Axle for Pleasure Cat, wilk 
Timken Roller Bearing on Ike Spindles 


Unseen Wonders of Motor-Car Axles 

V arc not complicated, vet each Timkcn-Detroit Axle in a mechanical 
vcl. In the two axles mown on thin pane there are 848 pieces, count- 
i Timken Roller Bearing as one. Of these 848 pieces, 723 arc in the rear axle. 

rt In throe min ha* a duly to perform. Butyoaon prove that it hathern made by men- 

mu.tb*.or.f*Uyd**«ordfoi lhatduty. -homyoacantnm-41 it .. Timken-DcUuit Ail*, 

hifuto make iheaehumlred* of pleeeaof "Timken' 1 rt«t»l* tor an orcanicitlon devoted 

l?U ZX'.UUMUU .. ea£*ul- toon* hWI-thr building o. good hmum,. 

dually Important to you* «»lHo<tioa tk*v. .ho* pn-du. I I* the Timken T.I-i-d Holler 

"r •atety. B*anng-«he one l»p- ol motorcar beulng that 

4 he able to put your reliance on the .omUnr. gieoie* capaoly tor vertical load, and 

he skill with which It la ta»hioo»d Into la* rolthin.i: lea* tendency towe-i. and |.er1rct 

adjustment lor »a*i. 

Voo can get the full detail* of aile ami healing 
ImimtaiMe by wilting for the Timken 1‘ilmer'g 
C-f'Ootbe Anatomy of Automobile A«le*.''and 
C-IO • «» the Cal* ami t hainrtei of Itr-ilnga." 
Sent free |oM|«ld liom eilhei addle- brio*. 


and piece I* lightly 


THE T1MKENDETROIT AXLE CO, 

D.tro.1. Michigan 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO, 


ENLIS 


This Astonishing Low Price 


k hU io**e«l E>err diomott »u.i- 

i WMh to Eiaimne to ytoiovn tllf. 
k» c* oeU|*iiM roa in pur.hate. No par- 

t ntfiK) Nffot# to * 

ef~d the F-D Price IN CASH. 

!..»>oaiMl=ll P«<*.l-.«»(•*« 

si xrsuki. «a»l -i* Ik <d eeeiy 


FREE SAMPLE 


Ask far Soil, Medium oc Hanl 

VENUS Write Smoother- 

Wear Lon^ot Erase Clean* 

4 7 bias k Dtrwttt 4*4 3 Copytnt 
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WaltRam 


have the supreme instrumental excellence 

The watch on the left is the Waltham piece. It is oar sincere opinion that 
••Vanguard", the most widely used Waltham offers the first ladies* 
railroad watch in the world. In every watches which can really be conaid- 
country you will find trains running;. eredas serious dependable timepieces, 
and running promptly on Vanguard Most ladies'watches arc made to be 
time. But we do not consider this worn in the bureau drawer; Waltham* 
the height of Waltham achievement. are designed for actual use and accu- 
for the reason that large sire watches rate u*e at that. 

such as railroad men use are not Ask your Jeweler to show you a 
particularly difficult to manufacture. Waltham Riverside model. It ia 
A more severe teat of watch •making worth a hundred "toy watches", 
occurs in the thinner and smaller Riverside Watches are described 
models such as the lady's watch and illustrated in a booklet, sent free 
pictured above, the movement having upon request. Please mention "The 
tho same diameter as a nickel 5-cent Riverside Family." 


IT COSTS MUCH LESS 
TO OPERATE YOUR CAR 

If you use the but oils, because the frictional surfaces are protected from 
wear. You get more speed and power with less energy. Repair and 
cleaning bills are minimized. -- _ __ _ 

ha iiii is 

OILS 

America’s Leading Lubricants 


Made of Pennsylvania Premium Stock. 
Over 26 years of experience hack of 
them. A little goes a long way and 
every drop counts. Prove the state¬ 
ment. Try HARRIS OILS. 

flocentsfor (i iLcabIotSds lot is r*L 


t*o( - II HofrU no*, 

cals) atvl an- * til atup wmr prrjual. 

A. W. HARRIS OIL COMPANY 

326 S. Water St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 146 No. \Vaba*h Aw., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MOTOR-CARS 

IContinurd from pagf b»G) 

over the country. I hate to think about 
our annual production to supply the 
demand for these individual transporta¬ 
tion lines." 

AROUND THE WORLD BY MOTOR 

Melvin A. Hall and his mother recently 
completed a twenty-months' motor tour in 
Euroite. Asia, and America, by' which, 
combined with ocean travel, they have 
gone around tho world. Mr. Hall's father 
was with them for a considerable part of 
the time—about seven out of tho twenty 
months. Their motor mileage was - 10 . 000 . 
Tho great amount of mileage is explained 
by tho fact that many side trips were 
taken. For example, in Java, alsmt 2,000 
miles were covered, alt ho the island is less 
than 700 miles long and in width is narrow. 
Mr. Hall's account of tho trip is printed in 
Motor, from which the following descriptive 
notes and an illustration on another page 
arc taken; 

"The way the trip Ix-gun was this: my 
mother, my father, and myself went 
abroad in June, 1911. just to wander 
through England around Coronation time, 
and perhaps take a run on tho Continent, 
maybe a little outside tho usual run of 
the 'Grand Tour.' and then return to this 
country. In England, however, it wus sug- 
•sted that it might Is* a nice trip to go to 
•elhi for the durbar, and that appealed 
strongly to ull of us. It was not until 
•“•vend months later that thin portion of 
the tour was undertaken. 

"First of all, after the English and 
Welsh part of the journey was finished 
tho car was shipped across to France. 
We moton-d through France and Bel¬ 
gium and then into Holland and Germany. 
A side trip up into Denmark followed that, 
und then there eaino a return into Ger¬ 
many. From that empire we made a 
run into those Parts of Switzerland that arc 
not closed to the automobilist, und after n 
trip over into Austria, wo returned into 
Switzerland. Next wo went down into 
Northern Italy ami Austria, and followed 
that by a jaunt into Hungary, and then 
journeyed into some countries where the 
average traveler doesn't go. 

"We negotiated tho rough roads along 
the Adriatic through the wild scenery of 
Istria, Croatia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Bor¬ 
ina, Montenegro, and Albania and the 
an states that since have 1 h«cii the 
ne of the bursting of that well-known 
and familiar war-cloud that has been peren¬ 
nially hanging over them as long as any of 
us can remember. We tried to go on to 
I Constantinople, but tho road* were not open 
or good enough. I think they will In- when 
the war is over. To sum up our European 
experiences, every country in Europe save 
Norway, Sweden, Portugal, and Russia, 
was visited. 

"Thus far it has been nothing out of 
the ordinary, savothnt t hero was no direct 
running through any country, but zig¬ 
zagging along tho roads that seemed most 
attractive. From Albania we returned 
into Hungary again, and so into Bavaria 
and Bohemia, then to France and down 
into Spain. A run along the Riviera to 
Southern Italy completed the European 
section of the jaunt. Practically every 
mountain pass, forty-seven in all. in the 
Swiss. Austrian, and llalian Alps, the 
Tyrol, the Dolomites, and the Pyrenees, was 
traversed. 

“We sailed for lto in buy from Naples, 
to take up the Indian end of the journey. 
The durbar at Delhi, whither we went at 
once, was the particular feature that in- 
Itercsted us most for the time being, but 
later wo ran up to Peshawur. lieyond 
| which into Afghanistan no white man ever 
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was noasnry to proceed by guesswork. .....__ 

Olio of our pictures shows tho car being 

forced through a sand <lunc that had piled Friction ttnU milncr thir he 

up directly on the route. The dune had to * nc | ,on S,CJ,S milc3 B c ,hal tH 

1 ** cut through wide enough to let tho nrn- rub—rub wears out every motor, 
chine get by. and then in the very soft go- rp« •_ . , , , ■ 

ing ahead of' it camel-thorn grass was put timc depends on the lubnc; 

down, so as to give something for the tires Every year hundreds of thous; 
to run over. One days motoring undor t . ' * . ... , , 

such condition* was only fourteen mile*. lubricated—yes—but lubricated b; 

"The motoring roads in India are trunk lhat thcir cars ‘ %ecm fo be work 
linen. stretching straightaway across the . 
country along the lines of the compass is at work, 
and far from bail roads. In the rainy 

season no one can travel, and in the drv Its common results are: 
season it is easy to lose the direct road. ... . 

This is because the places where the tor- <*> Undue loss of power, 
rents run in tho rainy season dry out so (2) Unnecessary repair troubles, 
that the road goes right up to the edge of a <j, An excess consumption of fuel, 
ditch and tho only thing to do is to start (4 An „ CCM con , umpllon of ltlbri 
straight across and depend on picking it 

up on tho other side. Where there is a Thoc an- traceable to our con 

railroad hno lhat runs noar the road, not cartlca»and lubriraiMi. 

infre<|uently thi'no wide gullies are croasod .. ... t . . e 

by means of planking laid over the tics. Any otl will lubneate to an extent So s 
so that the oar can run across the railway • lobnc-ting oil. to have ctfu s ni lul»ncai 
ftrc j 1 mu*t Ixxh wear well in im. and furnish |i 

"Motoring in India isn’t any solitary tion under the beat o( service 
performance, as one might imagine. The Such oil. are rare, 
trunk mails are crowded day and night „ ,, , ... 

with pedestrians, bullock train*, wagon*. . »««■ * n wh q«»htws. «a< 
anil what not. This is traffic driving with mu ** nrxt * urr 

a vengeance and requires caution at all *»wly. ** thakne. meet, the feed os 
times. y®w "»**•»• 


I Correct Lubricat ion] 


• t •Momotslc lubfl.-.ixn, 

(■•l.rtUlwr lo Ibr imHuiol. 
*mr Kach yssr »*• ant«»v 


had. always at low rate*. Traveling in « . , . M . . 

India is not expensive, except perhaps as h-rr i.. *i 

regards tho eneoi of tho great heat on the Uaiuimrid(«<Gu«vkM 
tires of the car. Tires do not stand up Th* nproor *e*i**cr of tb. 
well in a hot climate. by ptmimsI iou. 

"After crossing the Rnjputana desert. j/^ m « b>N«j 
we motored clear up to Tibet. another iwbwi. 
forbidden country, which we could not at- m V 
tempi hy automohile. anil then ran down 
Into southern India, whence wo shipped the „uibOcsitooT 
ear to Ceylon. 

"The conditions in the countries visited Th«».re»hrr^i^ 
from then on until we got into the very You*l.ho.aOoa«i*.trir-ut, 
Far Kast am Ixtund to be surprizing to to* >« i« oni.bnn 
those who have no idea of the good mads 
that am to be found in almost all other 
countries except our own United State*. 

In Ceylon and Burma and nil through the 
Malay State*, from Penang to Singapore, 
wo found roods that were excellent, of good 
surface and well kept up. Of course, in 
some places the highways were not as 
smooth as .table-top*. 

"In Java wc found many mile* of splen¬ 
did roads, and nut 2.000 miles of touring 
to our credit. If we went into a place and 
were told that them was a road that led 
perhaps fifty mile* hut didn't go anywhere 
and wasn't particularly interesting in -n* 
point of scenery, that didn't deter us. We 
took it anyway, and frequently were well 
reworded for our trip. Sometimes, of 
course, it. wasn't interesting, and we might 
have to back down half the way that *r 
came up before wc* could find a place to j, 
turn around in. . iu 

"It was after Java that wc transshipped |J wf 

to Sumatra, where seventeen days of ram 
and a great inanv discomforts awaited us. 

The roads were so heavy that the car was VAC 
frequently mired. The first tune tin* 
condition was found, it meant a walk of BRASCHh. 
six miles to a rest-house to find shelter for 
the night. I offered some natives there, 


tubibxlac <hut and Hmi 


Mobiloil 









a liberal sum if they would walk beck to 
the car and stay w'ith it overnight, to sco 
that nothing was stolen from it. Altho 
the weather discomfort meant nothing to 
them, they wen- afraid of tigers, and 


Insure against Errors inFilingThisYear 

The *‘Y and E” Direct Name Filing System affords the safe 
method of preventing errors, because it is sell-checking. 

You re-file letters by number— __ 

the quickest, safest way. - —■—'—\ 

v “ ... 


wouldn't go back there, even to sleep in a 
maebiueon cushions that would have meant 
luxury to them. 

“There wasn't a deal of motoring in 
Singapore and in Cochin-China. Tho 
there were some good rouds. as would be 
natural in a place under French rule, they 
didn't lead anywhere much. That is to 
say. there were fine stretches of eighty 
or ninety miles that struck out from the 
towns, but they ended abruptly at nowhere, 
and we had to retrace our steps, so to speak. 
This was much the same condition that we 
found latcron in Shanghai, where there were 
roads, but not any that aided In a con¬ 
tinuous journey in any one direction. 

•* After C«ichin-<’hina we took the steamer 
to Hongkong, where there was little if 
any automobiling. China, as a country 
for touring, doesn't exist on the motoring 
map. 

•'From Hongkong we went to the Philip¬ 
pines. Then- we were fortunate enough to 
encounter the head of the Department of 
Public Works, who was setting out on an 
inspection of the roads of the entire 
arhcipcUgo. Hen- was an opportunity 
not given to many automobilists to eon and 
liy all the road*. It would ho an itu- 
|N>ssibiliiy for a man arriving at any other 
time to do this. 

“A eoast-guanl bojp was fltti-d up, so 
that the ear was earned on a platform in 
front, and each island of tho archipelago 
was visited in turn. We motoml over 
;‘J.OOO miles of roads in the Philippines, 
visiting some islands where there wen- 
only a few miles of highway all told. On 
| one of them, for instance, then- wore only 
flvo mile* of nwMl. so that it was just a case 
of motoring in and turning around and 
motoring right out again. 

“The mails in the Philippines, in addi¬ 
tion to ls-ing aet in wonderfully beautiful 
scenery, an- of the finest description. 
They are well built, amooth,and hard, and, 
what is more. they an- being maintaim-d 


^ Direct Name System 

S- Vy of Vortical Filing 

is a combination of the beat in the alphalwts ul and numerical 

systems,omitting the faults of both. It is logical and natural to look 
lor letters under the concern’s name. It obviate-, ihe ta-k of rrmrro- 
bering (or referring to) the arbitrary number which, in the numeric® 
l »y«ti-m,i« assigned to each concern or individual. 

\ Hut it is easier, quicker and safer, In rt-Aling letters, to follow con-r- 
' utive number* than alphabetical divirion*. You note instantly wt* 
\ number* arc not in proper senuence. 

\ That’s why the” Y.uul K" Direct Name S\ •t.-m pii-w-nt* filingerre 

\ Folders and guides occupy separate position*, Guide* are oldisti 
\ color-. They cannot Ik- confuted with folder*. _ Being celluloid 
\ the guides last fifty tlmesa- loogast y ni.miL niMew. A* i 

\ remain permanently in current file, no re-pu- - 
\ transfer—the foldrt hsbtcome the guides in the transf* r < ao 


Send for V 
FreeBookand ^ 
Sample Folder 


iViwn-to-Datr 


Yawman-Ebbe Mrc.©. 

In Canada. Tk« Office Spmt Uh y Mf« Cennpan y. Tmle 

fir fai#f, Afttuiti firsUrt im CH+r ijco Cti+t 


Lawn-Movvin 


is never 
child’s play, but there’s a vast 
difference in Mowers. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Quality Lawn Mowers 

have pedectly-adjusted bearing* and parts,and autnma 
tically self-sharpening blade* ol tlie same steel as usee 
in hne ,utnn« look Lack blade „ eH.harJrnrJ *1.1 crofer 
hrrprrrd an e»lu»ne lealurr K~o .ll-i a dorm *r»r« with. 


Mailed Free^-J-- 
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MllillM 


ways. in Homo oases, tnese are new sur- 
facos laid over the foundation of well-built 
roods installed during the Spanish orrupa- 
tion. 

"From the Philippine* we returned to 
Shanghai, where there was not a great deal 
of autoinobiling to bo doin’. a~ has been 
explained before. From Shanghai w. 
journeyed over to Japan. Tin 1 roads of 
the i-fund empire are extremely narrow, 
and the houses enoniaeh so on the highway 
that in some rases we hud to keep the top 
always folded, and even had to remove it 
and the windshield in order to get through. 
The turns are nil at right angles, and that 
neeesaitatos a lot of reversing and twisting 
in order to get around some of the comers; 
the more so since occasionally there is 
found a clump of telegraph pole- directly 
in the wav. 

"The Japanese roads, altho narrow, are 

E mmI, having hard -urfae.-- and bring well 
opt up. altho iM’riisiiiimllv rough. But 
the averago mav lie said to lie very good. 

"Japan is the lir*t country in which 
we were troubled by the size of the ear. 
Our big Packard four -emed ridiculously 
big for thin miniature empire. The coun¬ 
try is fascinating, l lie accommodations good 
and tho people obliging. The scenery is 
interesting and lovely. The roads, n- 
hus been said before, nre mostly gi>od, 


Take No Chances! 


villages, the horde* of children, continuous 
meeting* with frightened homes and more 
frightened driver* on built-up read* too 
narrow to pas* on, and countb-w other 
delays and diflieulties make motoring 
here rather a gamble and »ueee—ion of 
risks." 

L. B. Spencer contribute* to Motor Agt\ 
nnothc? article on the trip made by the 
Halls. He says that for the most |>art the 
ear hud to di*pcti*c with gurage-. many 
countries having none. Something likcj 
5.080 gallons of gasoline wen* consumed 
and IIS tires used. Melvin Hall i«.about | 
twenjy-four years old. The party witn«-**«-l 
the coronation of fleorgr V., the Durbar 
at Delhi, und the funeral of the Emperor of | 
Japan. 


Always Carry WEED CHAINS 
With You in Anticipation 
of Sudden Showers 

Ijook at the picture —it tells its own story. A joyous dinner party 
—everything- pleasant and happy. No anticipation of tho shower 
that had suddenly come up making the roads slippery and greasy. 

Some hart to take a chance by depending on "rubber alone" 
—they had neglected to carry Weed Chains, with the result that 
one skidded and smashed his car. The owner of the car in the 
foreground wascautiott*. He always carried Weed Chains. His 
chauffeur took only a moment to adjust them and drove him home 
absolutely safe and secure. Do you ever tako these awful chances? Do you? 


NEGLECT OF THE OI.I» NATION AI 
ROAD 


Weed 


Chains 


An enterprise of Jefferwin'- Administra¬ 
tion which ranked in it - day a* to popular 
interest with the purelia*>’ of l»ui*iana— 
if. indeed, it did not rxi*eed that enterprise 
now so much more famous- a a- the build¬ 
ing unci construction of what i- known as 
the Old National Road, or the <'um!>cr!nnd 
Hood. The aim of the projectors of this 
road was to secure a short and practical 
route from Cumberland, the head «tf navi¬ 
gation on the Potomac. to Wheeling on the 
Ohio, und thence to the Mississippi at St. 
lyiuis. The rood was entirely completed 
from Cumberland to Wheeling only, but a 
large* amount of work was eventually done 
on extensions further west. Robert Bruce, 
in Motor, remnrks how the read ” has fallen 
far short of the early exportations formed 
of it." The fault, however, lies not with 
the original survey, nor with the failure of 
the work actually done, but with the 
Government itself, which lost interest and 
ceased to exercise *u|*crvision over the 
road. In other words, t lie original purtio-e 


The greatest of all safety devices 

No one may properly be called an efficient and safe driver of a motor 
car unless he'has at nil times complete control over the machino hu is 
driving. No one driving over a slippery read or pavement has complete 
control of his car when the wheels nre equipped with nothing but rubber 
tires. When equipped with WEED CHAINS such a thing as skidding 
uiU not be poasible. 

Are gnu still taking gour life in gour hand « by refusing to take the nec¬ 
essary precaution against skidding? Are you still unwisely de|iending on 
"rubber alone” for the safely of yourself, the occupants of your car and 
other road users? 

Make safety yours 

— take no chances. Fully equip 
your car with Weed Chains today 

— insist for vour own protection 
that other drivers do the same. 

• —At All Reputable Dealers— w 

Weed Chain Tire Grip Co., New York /?> 

Manafacturrd in Canada h DOMINION CHAIN CO.. Limifcd 

Head OBcr. 137 McCOI St, Montreal. Can. ^ 


Weed Chains “ nno ‘■>- 

■■ i ■ ■ - jure tires 

because "they creep. ff Are put 
on in a jiffy without the use of 
a jack or other tools- use them 
on all four tires. 


given interesting tin 
present condition ol 
will be found a inn; 
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lure showing its bad condition in one place 
—all taken for Motor: 

"Construction (supported by appro¬ 
priations made as needed), followed as 
soon as practicable, but was nearly stopt 
by the war of 1812. Work was resumed 
on a larger scale in 1816 , and oontinued, 
despite some interruptions, through west¬ 
ern Maryland, southwestern Pennsylvania, 
and across a corner of what ia now upper 
West Virginia (then Virginia), to the Ohio 
River, so that it was opened to Wheeling in 
1818 , haring been built that far during the 
administrations of Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe. 

"The original statute under which con¬ 
struction had been carried to the Ohio River 
provided for nothing west of Wheeling; 
l»ut so great use was made of the com¬ 
pleted port ion, and so insistent became the 
demand for its extension, especially across 
central Ohio and Indiana, that on May 15. 
1820, Congaw appropriated 810,(XX) for a 
new survey from Wheeling to the Mis¬ 
sissippi River opposite 8t. Louis—the act 
calling sp.H-ilirally for a ‘struighl line.' 
eighty feet wide. 

"The cost of repairs on the completed 
l>ortions had Ixvn greatly underestimated, 
and one by one the States of Ohio, Mary¬ 
land. Virginia, and Pennsylvania accepted 
(in the order named), the offer of Congnas 
to take over and maintain that part of tint 


Booklet St 


Is it attractive 


a more carelul 

Now-a-day* a booklet must be attractive or it goes into the 
waste basket at once. But a nun will not throw away unread 
a booklet printed on 


CAMEO 

PAPER 

I»<1w7cno51anila/ui 


It i* sure to f(«rC a second inspection. The soft, velvety surface of 
Cameo gives dignity, elegance and inviting legibility to type page and 
illustration. Half-tones have the richness and depth of photogravure*. 
Cameo booklet# always pleosc. 

- Send for the “Paper Buyer’s Guide” - 

•nJ Inol at ik# wetioa on Cftawn. You will U convinced ol lk« rdmivmM 
wbi«H you can ••curt only wilb C«mo Papcf. 

You will &nJ I Ilia Guide of great aawalaiw* to yoa in tk« planning of color 
erfecla and typ"gr#ubtc«l arrangemotlov your kooUata. It tnclndcalkc Warrcu 
Standard a, paper, wbicb till every need for b«gb*fT»4e U-ok let worL Tb.t 
Guide •• aent Ircc to tboee aalmg lot A on tketf b*a«a*aa latter band- 

W§ hire f •mHkimi a/ f.frm/ ft gni/tiiawi smJ pnmfn •/ ft+4 Mi 


S. D. WARRF.N & CO.. 166 Devonshire St.. Boston. M 

M*nmf*,Umn of iht iuf Im M* hmt of mmj ».nM *p,n 


can easily prove. While the Indian trails 
and I trail dock's Rond followed the line# 
of hast resistance, the National Turnpike 
leveled the hills and tilled up the valleys, 
in that way crossing Rraddock’s Road 
several times Iw tween Cumberland and 
UnioDtown. Road engineers find it* loca¬ 
tion to-day practically Iteyond criticism 


We Will Place the ReevesSuction 
Sweeper in Your Home on Thirty 
Days' Free Trial. 


The bridges were nil of stone, 
e old covered wimmI bridge 
onongahela at Brownsville, 
,s built by privntc enterprise 
the Government. Many of 
tuuird* a tv still standing, 
and figure* cut in the stone 
lim from the long exposure. 


THE VEJ.VOR ARTIFICIAL 
FLOWER CO. 

Ro<h~ter. N. Y. 


road lias Ison 
#, the founda- 
, There wen* 


Thr RiririV icouni Cleaner Co. 
49 Broad SlreeL MiHord. Coon. 


IlllfortU 


Cornell Sectional Cottages 

Complete Painted Rcaa> to Set Up _ 
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patent observers slate that parts of this 
stretch are in worse condition than they 
were five years ago. which is certainly not 
complimentary to Maryland. 

"That part of the old Turnpike in 
Pennsylvania is not only in better condi¬ 
tion now than tho Maryland end, but it 
is already faring better in the way of ini- 

I irovemontS; several stretches have lately 
•een resurfaced, and it is the expectation 
of State Highway Commissioner K. M. 
Biglow, to carry the work along as rapid!v 
as possible to the West Virginia lin- 
On both of tho writer's trips over that part 


pPSacrifice Safety 
For Convenience 


Have BOTH By Using 

r est-O-Lit e 


STORAGE CHARGES AS THE MAIN¬ 
STAY OP A GARAGE 

W. J. Joscelyn, proprietor of a large 
garage in New York, is quoted in Motor] 
World as having recently raised the rate 
for car storage by fivo dollars, and at the 
aamo time having declared that '* storage 
must he the backbono of the garage busi¬ 
ness." Ho contends that to derive all one’s , 
profit from tho sale of gnitolino is " an un¬ 
natural business arrangement." A reason¬ 
able profit from storago is the only means 
by which tho business “ can be placed 
anywhere near where it belongs." It seems 
to ho generally contended that substantial . 
proflta in this business have not been I 
general. One cause has boon the fact that ! 
the garage business is "largely an out-I 
growth of tho stable business, and as such , 
has brought with it the old stable charges, 
but with enlarged expenses." Even when 
garages have boon started as a new line of 
business, tho charges were not conducted 
with proper reference to running oxpenses. 
Mr, Josoelyn "graduated from tho horse- 
Kt able business into the garage field.” Motor 
World says further of his experience: 

"At tho time ho raised his storage rate 
he fixt a retail price- for gasoline which 
is but three cents above the whoh-snle price 
of 17 cents per gallon. It is his intention 
that the retail price will fluctuate with 
the wholesale figures and thus remove 
for the garageman that terror which en¬ 
sues when the garageman, whoso profit 
comes from gasoline, sees the advancing; 
wholesale prico cutting big holes in his not 
income. 

Joscolyn’s idea is that tho cost of gasoline 
and storage should make the charges and 
that tho charges should show a profit, just 
as tho stable business made money. His 
garage may differ somewhat from some 
others in tnat the proprietor knows to a 
fraction of a cent where the expense money , 
goes to and whence the profits come, ami 
there is a rigid business system in the 
whole establishment; to find how much per 
ear per month it costs for sponges or clean¬ 
ing material, it is necessary only to look 
in the company's books. 

"In the beginning of tho trade, the 
first garage in New York City, and doubt¬ 
less in many other cities, was opened 
by a dealer in cars who wished to care 
for tlioso who bought cars of him; a man 
bought a car and on congested Manhattan 
Island it could not be kept at home, 
wherefore this dealer rented a building and | 
charged a price which was as small as could I 

K is inly be made and bring in the rent. ; 

is was a beginning of present-day storage 
charges. This dealer made his mon y on 
sales; making profits on storing the ears 
was not his intention, and this evolved a 
new schedule which would not permit a | 


lighter often every convenience, 
ny unequaled by any other tyetem 


No lighting i>«tf rn can be more eonve- proof. Presto-O-Lite agencies in every 
rnt tluo gat when used with a good auto- city and to*n and nearly every Croat-roads 
itic lighter. We make one—ihe Prest-O- village guarantee ill service. 

mummed ™ fnMJm has no delicate mechanic 

v nrToTv^ £& K ««> get out of order- it is not affected by a 

5 ^h5K *° the SSm expert a? gfaTyou 

And should this convenience ever fail— «. ._ „„ -t-i. p„„ 

„ ..ju At to cost. I he avenge cost ot rrcst- 

i Hitehf b d “ * by * O-Liie docs not exeed *1U per year. Fig- 

. uring the cost of power used fa operation 

Whenever you drive your car at night, and the cost of repairs and replacement*, 
u place the safety of your pauengers and no other lighting system is to economical, 
unelf on the dependability of your light- Just one repair on any more Complicated 
j «>»tcm. system may easily cost more tlian years of 

. rln M P«e»t-0-Lite cost more- instead of Icvs- 

P?,uniL * ^ 1 reliability h< depcndabiIilyt iu efficiency, its added 

• safety, should nuke it twice as valuable to 

It is a system so simple as to be trouble the experienced driver. 

whet MHtiarur you bc*c •• your Mr-lailil oo |c« lightlog. ftclf-stcrtcr 
Bv«nitM« i* MltfBcrlcd by ib« «m of the crook lo •ocrftBeiti. It li cvco more lm- 
rtcot ibet lighting eoavtalttcc be ccfcgocrdcd by the of c o^lcb to iottaro light 
•oacrgcodcc. AIommi co y oacocfcctorcr will M«lf your ocw car with Trcct-O* 
ic cod co cotooactU lighter if you ioiiit. If your ccr U oow equipped with Frc*f 
l.itc. coy deelor or coy of oor ccrrloo ctcUooc cco ftottcll co ccionactlc lighter at 


astfst 


222 E. South Stroct 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


C coo d Uo Foctory cod Brooch Offkc. Mcrritton. OoL 

*ASCII STORES AND &8RVICS STATIONS lo AUcotc. Baltimore. fVw 
Mccco. OortcMti. Chvrlcnd. Ddc, I*o*yr, Dec Motors Detroit, lod 
rbaa rlDr. Kaaaaa Irty. Lo* A aglrc Mcoplh 7 roc . Mflvtabv. If loo 
w UrWo*> Nr* York. Omchc. PfedadriphU. iMUUnh. Gonial*!. Ore . I 
erne. M M. red. Ml**. See Aotoofto. Soo Pra*rm .ValtW. ftyt*n» 

¥ CANADA: MmUicc (hurt*; TorooUK Oolcrio; Wloolp—. Mcaitobc. 


Automobile Tires 

Motori-t> who know tires know this: There's a chance that 
almost any tire may give good service. There's no chance w;ith 
Kelly-Spring fields. They arc sure to give good service. 

KELLY-SPRINGF1ELD TIRE COMPANY. 20 Vesey St., New York 

kwrkt^nia T «i (%>ig^ n !*4r?ph$« tin*,." m |/«li TMroft. Olarlanati. Sam Fimnclat*. 
Li tvwta*4 au t st*.f«. S«att.v. Atlanta. Air *. O . 
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profit to the man who wished to run a gar¬ 
age as a separate businc-M*. 

"Then then*»»- the garage which sprang 
from the repair shop, and this is whnt 
Josoclyn terms the second step in the devel¬ 
opment of the garage; those who have fol¬ 
lowed the automobile trade from its incip- 
icncy rvntemUr well the numerous repair 
shops wh.h sprang up everywhere. This 
man's profit* were made from his repairing 
work, and if he could persuade a man to 
store his ear in a vacant part of the build¬ 
ing or if the owner wished space and the 
repairman could accommodate him the shop 
owner figured that by having this kind of a 
bold on the car he was fairly sure of get¬ 
ting practically all of the repair work, 
w hich in the early days was no small item. 
Therefore there sprang up a low storag** 
rate in this direction, fixt as in the first 
ease by a man who did not earo to make 
money on his rental of sjuvee because his 
profit was derived from some other aourw. 

"Many times the man who stored a car 
with these first two nam.-d classes of trades¬ 
men had stored a horse and his carriage or 
carriage* and. naturally, he did not believe 
be ought to pay more for car storage than 
for horse storage, and hero enters the gar¬ 
age rate which has sprung from the stable 
rate. As Josoalyn himself says, 'We fig- 


Athletic 
Union Suit 


Licensed Under 
KIosed-Krotch Patents 

The perfection of summer under¬ 
wear comfort. Gotch is closed 
ns in a pair of drawers. No 
edges or surplus material / 
to draw and irritate the / 
skin, Front and rear 
openings separate. 1M 
Can't gap in the seat. v 

Made of best materials. 

Light, airy, roomy. The 
only garment of this style 1/ 
licensed under the Klosed- I 
Krotch patents. $1 up. 

If not carried by your dealer, 1 | 
he can secure from us. 

I Other furnishings hearing the \ 

i JfiCscntZrrij ' 

\ mark of quality include 
A Shirts. Gloves, Hosiery, 
Suspenders. Neckwear. / 
1 landkerchiefs. etc. 

7fLCiont$rca 

m. 528-53G So. 5th A... 

^ Chicago / 


I W»v« asn •• n, «r v 

urwl that if wc stored a homo and generally 
two earring.-a for S35 a mouth and had to 
fort the horn 1 wc w.n> stepping into a dm* 
thing when we turned our stable into a 
garage wherein we would store one ear 
alone for KiTi and the owner would bo pay¬ 
ing for fuel, where before we had been pav¬ 
ing for fort. We figured on a double 
profit.' This was in 1909. 

"Hut that Joscvlyn ’figured wrong' ia 
indicated by receipts and expenditures, 
which show where the mnthematioal error 
eropi"*d out; just as many men started up 


urages as a new business and charged what 
orrespond.rt with tlic stable rate, orwus 
rss. Joao-lyn t unit’d the 75 x 100 'four- 
tory building which hod la-on a stable into 
i gnrnge and pr.K-.-.rtirt to wonder why 
he investment <ii«l not bring the dividend 
khich had Im-.ii taken out regularly with 


.-ration of the estafo 
I the true conditions, 
the building was al- 
with concrete floors, 
ras had boon before, 


4-Cyclc Kngincs 
2-CycIc Engines 


TWi Ik- ral- >• -k*ck »o- 
com «o and h—» il up Mi a 


FAY & BOWEN 


Kin« better 


FAY 4. BOWEN LNCINE CO.. 72 Lake St.. Ccmc»..N Y..U^.A 


■ CIS Will II. uiiiikt | 

i“ otluT fr 

Also, when- the 

I A 

i | * * | 

|m-rme -w.in-, 

-ce*sary improvemonta, the 
to just nUiut double up. 
re bad, for the stable, been 
t and IxMtkkecper in the of¬ 
ten* ni'.-.-nsary in addition a 
ident. *tock man. two tele- 

1 ala. ■ _ 1 . a. . 1 L-. 

.ach.-eker, nnd an engineer. 

I«»rts of the establishment 
ii w ashen., floormen, nnd 
ther«< were needed more 
Minneii with doormen and 
d the Inter pay-roll nearly 

1 T vii*rv* luiu ihn- 

L lcxatoriiiH). an 

tripled. Two . 

1 » _ 1 . attars l tl 

tin* mm Rot $H 

>r time wnrtiera used to 

le 220 <.r 230 wagons nud 
i h week, but in the gamp- 

nid their pay was in the 
r *20 a w.vk. Cleaning &» 
mst f«ed shows a saving in 
it i- not sufficient to offset. 

HI or 12 wanh'-r 
rar» ill ^ia|M' i 
n«*ifflilKir)MMMl o a 
rliniwil of! ni*'i 

•»\Vhnt .Ink'l l 

1 ttlllllt * tlt4*ltif If -rt 

-i«l « x|K>ma-s. 

yn it* mi/* * as ‘Expense »«•- 
‘ ligl - 1 - it, r< |»airs, and 

1 att<*ll . •. v. t _ ft 1111 

f«»f ltv fIn* far! t 

tin increase is accounted 
hat where the lighting with 
n month, electricity cost 


u 4 rosi 5oO a month, 

t from the hon*o8 l>dng il 
id*Table wnrmth. and now 
ini|H-.i to a month; 

uTe more repairs ni-cessarv 

gtx. ii nr.' an average of 
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two Novembers and Decembers, two of 
the busiest months in the year, and the 
- table expenses were $3,157, while the gar¬ 
age eost $4,345. The profits in the stable, 
which hud a capacity of 115 horses, were 
derived from 112 horses, with which went 
generally two wagons for each horse*, and 
nt $35 a month the income was $3,921), 
w hich left a profit of $703 a month. Now 
t ho garage could accommodate 120 ears, 
but in the months in question there wore 
stored 107 'live' and ‘J 'dead,' the latter 
hr in King in $10 and the others averaging 
*37.50, the number being aliout half-open 
ears at $35 and Imlf-elosod ears at >10 
This totah-l an income or *1.102 and a 
net loss of $243 a month. 

"How, then, may be asked, could the 

the business? The 


w&r 


owner afford to keep up 
answer is ‘gasoline, and this same answer 
is the reason that gorugemen have been so 
much more hard hit titan owners by the 
climbing proclivities of that petroleum 
product; Joscelyn bought gusoline at 9 
cents and sold it for 20 cents, and every 
car consumed aliout 100 gullons a month, 
most of which was bought nt the garage. 
This meant a profit of 11 cents on 10,700 
gallons, which amounted to $1,177. De 
ducting from this the loss of $243 on 
storage, and the Joscelyn garage made 
5034 profit, which is $171, or 22 tar 
cent, better than the stable. 

"Then gasoline, alwiut Mft.cn month* 
ago, lagan to increase in price, and with 
every increase there disap|H*ured a part of 
the garage profits; some garagemen went 
out of business, hut the Joscelyn garage 
did not. The proprietor said, "The busi¬ 
ness is on a poor basis; it is not businesslike. 
We will fix a storage charge which will 
allow u profit independent of gasoline sales, 
and, whereas we have been inclined to 
increase gasoline and continue extracting 
our profits from that, we will cut gasoline 
to a profit of 3 cents a gallon ami make 
our retail price fluctuate with the wholc- 
snlc price on a 3-eent profit basis; if tin* 
wholesale price ifoes up a cent we will 


twirk number* 


hail taken other steps to make more 
money; the first Joscelyn garage had been 
in the same space as the stable, hut aliout 
two years ago, just after the date the com¬ 
parative table describes, the space was 
doubled, a duplicate of the old stable build 
ing. also four stories and 75 x 100 feet 
being acquired. This made it possible 
to double the number of can* stored with¬ 
out quite doubling the number of garage 
employees, und the office for*e was not in¬ 
creased nt all. Also, certain efficiency- 
producing ehunges were effected; W'here 
there had lieon two washrooms on each 
floor, one washroom was made for each 
floor. This reduced the number of wash 
*>rs by cutting out waste time in the mov¬ 
ing uround of crews and by sulistituting 
pushers for washers in several instances, 
and at lower wages. Also, the new wash- 
stands utilized what had hitherto been a 
passageway between the two halves of the 
building, and the old woshstond space was 
used for storage. Numerous changes such 


Tk«. ... 

lit* tk.t 
d..,.^ bf.W. 
Tir* P».f*ct. 


Inmntad lk* Rapwbllc Staatard Traad T.r*. lk. 
I f**l piatKtMn •<«*n.l akiddinf. .n-.ll-lo U- 
Mitral, and a si*ck.lncr*aa*d —Irulf Tk# 


And Pi-*-r.. looWd. and ... plr.aad, 

THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO 

YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO 

Hreil* • u*.*«r I Traa-I r.1 —H imi IS. 


Tlxc IJome of Acki^vemerxt 


^ uu can have (be befl 
flyle, tailoring, and 
woolens by demanding 
Adler- Kochcfter 
Clothes 

L. Adlkr Bros. & Co. 


$9.75 Difference. —“ What do you mean 
by charging mo $10 for taking a cinder out 
of my eye? " said the indignant patient. 

“ I am charging you $10 for locating and 
removing a foreign substance from the 
cornea.” replied the specialist .—Cincinnati 
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CURRENT POETRY 


PureAir Anywhere 


T N these days of Masefield and his at- 
I tendant company of realist poets, it is 
usual to consider the influence of Tennyson 
as no longer felt. It is true that the poets 
for the moment most in evidence display 
few of the characteristics of the author of 
" The Idyls of the King." And yet it is 
not safe to conclude that the Tennysonian 
tradition is absolutely extinct. Two of the 
most distinguished English poets now 
living. Mr. William Watson and Mr. 
Alfred Noyes, frequently write verves that 
not only in manner but in spirit suggest 
Tennyson’s lyrics. And in America, at 
least, one poet shows clearly the beneficial 
effect of disciploship to him. In the Yale 
Renew, Miss Fannie Stearns Davis pub¬ 
lishes a series of poems called " The Hermit 
on the Dunes." In their passionate intro¬ 
spection. their questioning of life, their 
blending of things felt and things seen, 
their descriptive splendor, and their perfect 
finish, they are strongly reminiscent of 
" Maud." This is not to say that Miss 
Davis is an imitator. In these |>ocm*. as in 
all her work, she is strikingly original. 
That she is spiritually kin to-Tennyson is, 
however, clearly shown in the poems men¬ 
tioned. and is perhaps indicated in the 
two of them which we quote below, par¬ 
ticularly in the first. 


i es,—even in mat Dack room or 
basement so stifling last summer 
that you gave it up as unusable 
during the hot weather. 


Ventilating Fans 

solve any ventilating problem no 
matterTow difficult. They force 
out all the bad air and blow in a 
cool, steady stream of fresh air 
from outdoors. 

Tho Propeller Type Fans are for isr where 
laiH volumes of sir 
are lo he handled with. 

sath of window of in k 
w.ll or partition, and , 
force the foul air out* I 

door, or into another iRtlv Xj 

kkd^bdZ^oew. OQ 

howling alleys, bun- V« lif 
dries, restaurants, club 


The Hermit on the Dunes 

Hr Pasmib sm*« Davis 


Booklet No. DP4 Strike* the-Foot. 
Sturtevsnt Reedyto-Run Ventilating 
Sets are used when smaller volume, are required. 
WS o« when it is desirable to 


Booklet No. DR4 deeeriboe tkeeo Sole. 

Don't wait until hot weather comes 
again, act now. 

Write us about your reotilatine troubles. Tell 
us whether you want to drive Ine iaa by bell 
or electricity. Tell us what electric current you 
hare—voH«|e. cycles, phase, etc. 

Give ut th« tile and location ol your room. 
Our nearest engineer roll advise you wahout 
com to you. We caa provide you with the 
proper fan to fill your exact needs. 

B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 

Hyde Park Bo, ton. Mam. 

Offices in aU pnodtal clurs 


Your Dealer’s Price for This 
Dining Room Table is $45.00 
—and It la Worth It 


The Gold-haired Maid 

Hr Fa.vmi SrtiK\» Davis 


t ■ntrhnl the end tew. «ull-«ln*a fad*: 

I dreamed my old dhn rndbw. thinca: 
lxM>k«<d up. nod saw n gold-haired maid 
\r»in-t the ara. with arm. like aiiuca 


«'••nstrorted of tire choicest tiaartersaed Oak. 
•M-l'u h tap cluw.1, uo-lmh extension. MiimIv*. 
>iil«tatitial—oo lurnlturc you can buy is bettet 
made and 

STyITl$22.50 

Saving You Over Half Average Retail Price 

\W aUrdtitHy giDifMntcr that you will br mrtlftfM 

Ills* I*s*rr »nd mtvylNlkc >XKJ putt luw of u*— 

» if mothry w .ll t# paid t...« k *»l oner. Write lor 
ut Ivauttlul illuslrslnl tnrtiiturr llrtok now and 
»•> .rV rxjually alUailivr fihnrv ul equally 

.» :* *•* lor living rr*»tn. «*<t. dining room, lileary 

i iwwjfuum Kvrrvflttnv fin amiplrtf me- 

t.vn. \ lr« minutr* Mill the tcrew driver and It U 


Spreading her green scarf to the wind 
lining and laughing to the sun. — 
Ah roe. her brightness. made me Mind 
TUI I ciHikl lianlly -v h.e run 


IRELANDS 


r—that's how we do It. Write foe 

uu .11 it.iut ll- I.II-IU. Hruoka 


—I crouched beneath the dune. She pa**d 
Her song. ws-mutbutd. and her gleams 
Fading a long the foam at l»*t. 

Lila* all the sin that haunts my dream.. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1804 Sidney Street. Saiinsw. Mich. 
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—The bravo day fades, too blue too fair. 
Sunset and idlcnco and the night.— 

O golden head and wild heart, where 
Are you some glad homo* lasting light? 

Tlje members of the Wood berry Society 
have published in a beautifully made 
volume three poems by the distinguished 
|H»et whoso namo they boar. It is called, 
from the initial poem, "The Kingdom of 
All-Souls." The verse is at once energetic 
and scholarly, full of splendid phrases and 
splendid ideas. Wo regret that lack of 
.'pace necoHsitatna the omission of several 
stanzas of the following thoughtful poem: 


HAVE »E£X 


mm 


What the Stars Sang In the Desert 


Hr (lEonus KbWARD Woodukkiu 


I soke In Lho tkaert rude 
O’crhung by the star-sweet *k>. 
And ever lho radiant multitude 
In tho sik-nco drew more nigh, 

A* If on my ayui to brood, 

And Inward glory nuns*. 

And-put of Uie heart of the universe 
Soared forth tuy singing cry: 


COACH OF NAPOLEON 


THE FAVOKED CAR 
AT THE SHOWS 

Rauch 6- Lang prestige among Electrics was unques¬ 
tioned at the motor shows. The people who filled the 
Rauch (r Lang booths were ample evidence of the fact. 
Society found its ideal m this car— in the finish and up- 


Wo am young—our song up-springing 
Tim crystal btuo along. 

CmUon’i morning singing.— 

It was but children-•sing. 

Melodiously ringing, 

Mystoriousty forewarning 
The realm beyond the morning 
Wo Inilnltrly ihmng. 

Wo am home through ilarkn-o* streaming 
Wherein our glory glide-, 

We dowar the deep with the beaming 
Whom prophecy rraldm: 

Forawrtnoro we am dreaming. 

Still In U»o springtime blossom 
Of thought* that light our boaum 
And bout our glowing skl*» 


Wldo ltie abyss: we span It, 

Who showering a bright spark came 
And fomver wo smite and fan It 
Forth from tho forging flame.— 
IJfe, flower of the plains. 

Flower of tho lire, supernal. 
Ilurnlng. blooming, eternal. 

A million names are his name. . . . 


Then with bright hands uplifted 
Wo atrlko the thousand lyres 
The music, on dreams drifted 
Pours all tho world’s drain*: 

Amt over the song Is sifted 
From tho heart of youth fom.-a.Mng 
The unknown everlasting 
That bathos us ami Inspire* 


THE RAUCH fr LANG CARRIAGE CO. 

2)12 Wen T^nty fifth Sirret 


We gaze on the far flood flowing 
Unimaginably free. 

Multitudinous, mystical, glowing. 

IIut all wo do not sec: 

Anti a rapture Is all our knowing. 
That on fiery nerves comm stealing 
An Intimate revealing 
That all Is yot to bo. 


When sheathed and glacial o’er us 
Amturu* courses cold. 

And dry and dark before us 
Ahlebaran Is rolled. 

Ksr-clust.Tlng orha In chorus 
Shall light tho pealing sky. 

And throne to throne reply: 

'Tho heaven* grow not old.' " 

Hound tho doom wljil and eerie 
Tho starry echoe* clung; 

In a region weird and dreary 
Tho golden song was sung: 

Over lands forlorn and weary. 
AVbcro tho drifting white -and oaly 
Drifts alone tho sand-nmath lonely. 
Tbc radiant silence hung. 
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If Mo? great falsehood with its mighty brand 
Sialk. like Goliath. rmdiK the Und. 

Kli thou the petiidc irulh within Uiy ding. 
And lhen like David- fling' 


Among the men who are entitled to be clasard «i 
benefactor* of the human race, those who lave plated 
before mankind knowledge that wo* before unknown 
are entitled to a conspicuous place. The phrase 
-Knowledge it Power" is trite, but it ripma a pro¬ 
found truth, uvd one who adds to the world's store of 
practical wisdom does as much, or more, than one who 
merely adds to the store of the world's wealth. It is 
safe to say that Inventors and discoverer* have con¬ 
tributed more to the happiness of mankiod than all the i 
warrior*, statesmen, philanthropists put together, an I 
among the moat Important are those whose object is 
preservation of life and health and the development of 
greater efficiency and perfection. It la doubtful even if 
the Inventor of the telegraph and telephone has bene- 
fitted mankind as much as he who gave to the world 
the priceless discovery of vaccination. 

In these day* the cure of disease and the prevention 
of specific disease* are of leas importance than the coo- 
nervation and full development of general hralth and 
strength. Condition* of Ufe grow more abnormal every 
year, and the results are appearing on every side In 
the form of a general deterioration in the physfcal 
vitality and disease resistance of the race. In former 
time* the law of the survival of the fittest kept up the 
•tandard of strength by the death of the weak and 
diseased, but now through tlie skill of modern medicine 
Hits tendency I* largely counteracted; the weak are 
naved and grow to maturity, the diseased are kept alive, 
and all their constitutional failing* are perpetuatrd in 
the succeeding generations, ami nearly all are leading 
an inferior Ufe In coosequence. 

One of the most potent factors In thh progressive 
deterioration of the nice lies in the general growing 
tendency to neglect physical exrecUe. Everybody 
admit* lu necessity, but few practise it Intelligently. 
Exercise of the ordinary kind generally means incon¬ 
venience and lows of lime, and low* of time means every¬ 
thing to the average American, lie put* In the longest 
possible hours of work ami there Is no time left lor 
that physical exmlae that It a* necessary to hu well- 
being ns food or sleep. t.'nlras rs.-r.iw can he combined 
with pleasure it Is usually drudgery, and the average 
man has no time for anything uninteresting. If he can 
find an extra hour In the twenty-four he prefer* to 
spend It at pleasures or dulse*. 

The problem of how to arrure adequate eiercise In 
the most convenient form and with no lorn of time ha* 
been solved only In recent years, ami It is not too much 
to aay that It Is one ol the Inventions which is working 
the most Important result* for the general health ei 

of Washington. By long csiwnence. ami an Intimate 
knowledge of the need* of the human body that 
amounted to an Inspiration, a method has been 
perfected which concentrate* Into a lew mlnutr*' 
time all the dally muaruUr eienise necessary to 
keep the human body in perfect health and to end- 
Icntc all functional weaknesses, to Increase or reduce 
the weight, and at the same time continue Its develop¬ 
ment. cultivation, ami advancement, and thus actually 
raise the Standard of health to what can be described 
only as the Swoboda kind of health ami energy. The 
uveruge man. when he tries to concentrate hu omiv. 
merely overtaxes himself, nml Hie result Is harm instead 


Her* is a delicate and very human poem, 
simple in expression and sincere in thought. 
The stanza next to the last is not unlike 
the work of Lizette Woodworth Reese. It 
appears in Harper's Magazine: 


Doable Security for Documents 

Ini|M>rtdnt papers, data and reports 

C aining to one subject should lie 
: together and intact. There 
should be no risk of loss, or the 
confusion which results from a mis¬ 
placed document. 
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Franris Thompson would have enjoyed 
the graceful and joyou* vmm printed lie- 
low. Such lines an " Through a swift 
sunset-crevice in the »ky " are poetr>' 
lovely and authentic. The itlea of the last 
few lines ia delightfully imaginative, and 
it is exprest with surest artistry. We take 
it from The tt'etfminelrr Oazelle: 


Lines on Receiving a Child’s Portrait 

(TVs frpi • 

Ur nusen GgR.RD MllJ.kN 
I wwolr dietnrel it pnaalhio 


business often wi.be. fur—exercise without loss of 
time. .« prnctkol ami aouml method of self-cultivation 
and preservation. 

The foot* remain, first, that exercise mot be taken In 
•uch form rr not to b« Irksome in character and not 
to consume loo much lime, or it will not be taken at 
all by the averace man; and second, that Swoboda has 
perfected a sy.tem that DwrU the* minirrments. with 
rewlu truly remarkable. That Is all th.uconcmvf the 

L iWIc. Tlie obstacles have been removal (lust have 
Ihcrto prevented hygienic and fuU Iivin* am! an 
otottde that ealat* In a man> mind and di»irakbut 


'remnl to mute awlfltr than your dau 
lUght. 

I rouM Dot tell 

Your many nivn and fix them in one fi 
Holding you -Hem without —me .win ri 
Still and Intent. 

And when I wa« mod sure. 

Your sunlight dartre! to another place. 
And so the wonder Is most strange; 

For here- h your own wrlf. demure, 
Kmpcbnoed In a little golden frame: 

And undernrmth. your name 

A* If yon sanctioned .ueh .-.npriw.nmerit 


S^ath 

%r!^aduchon «>/. 


1 Its* Irrstmrnt U reducing OUU. 

wbsHt that has pre.ro wonderfully wcroaluL 
"No karmU drugging. spreul dieting or 
hv*MMM rsertnr. 

•Hie rodoraroirn* ol many preminrnl pro pie. 
bgrtlier with my eipenenrr. it enntsuud Ui my 
book. "Tlie Dream of Fair WomroV’ 


Ingtun, l) (..will be glad to send free, to any reader of 
1 he l.iterary Digest, a foil explanation of hi. womlerful 
method, licit willing that all become acquainted with 
his startling discovery. lie bdie.es tint no one would 
be w ithout this knowledge willingly. 

The man who keeps the people In perfect health by a 

Swohmla. and 


t» you wive I-tti at some sweet. riotous time 
Of elfin re-veto, when Nuoliddrel roe 
About the rurfew-chirm- 

Watch..1 fair)-rings a-maklnr and the iwrth 
Grew drowsed with puldng footfalls | believe 
Whlle stars danced madly down the dawning 
skies. 

Some utr elf crept away, and at your Mnh 

Wore for your young life dreams 

Of movement and the spirit of dancing thing*; 

And gave you smilingly 

The air, grace that lacking gossamer wing*. 


few minutes rxrrrUe each day ___ 

tlKiurands of patron, claim he can. is entitled to the 
gratitude of the world, and if he can make money out 
of it. uu one will begrudge him bis pronu. 

The Swoboda System is no experiment. It i« 
tnuitlit dally to hundreds of ptlp-ls in ail part* of the 
w°rM. Among the pupiU are doctor*, lodge*. mate**, 
congicmmen. ambaMador*. governors, bunnem mm, 
farmer*. mechanics, and laborer Women profit by it. 
fully aj much as men. and Rome of the mo*t prominent 
of this country are among hi* puptU- [Adrrrns^muK^ 


tsist. m.Umrt,; m./esi use/. /». Us. 
SiwIWm'iIsI tks pissmst !st> K'.isre.** 
MADAME NCMtDICA'k BATH rOWDF.lt 
It for sals at many trading drug and 
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Dour, Innocent you! # 

Who all the long d»y through 
Light-heartedly 

Wove not* to catch me with your pattering feet. 
And tUrn with ahyly glancing eye 
Drew mo until my capture *u complete. 

1 hoard your serious baby-talk a* one 
Who Union* to far angel* whi*poring 
Through a *wlft sunuct-crevlce In tho aky 
Before the hill* fade, and night * shadowed wing 
Hover*, and day la done. 


a First-Class Building 


Your laughter bubbled Uke the wren’* glad *ong 
Of chiming bell* In lloavcn: 

And ofl. to cheer the tired day. at even 
The blackbird, tho lu*h Ulac-tree* among. 
Taking your laughter for hi* melody. 
Embroider* It with all hi* cunning note* 

Ho fiatly; 

Yet. ah! the ringing throat* 

Can never laugh no *wectly. 

The daisy’* dewy eyelid 
RtMtUy milled 

To ace tho way you delicately t/lpt 
Among the dower*, and open-Upped 
Their eager petaU bant 
To kl** you wherreoecr your light atop 


Special Note 


We advise incorpo¬ 
rating in plant the full 
wording of The Bar¬ 
rett Specification, in 
order to avoid any 
mitunderstanding. 

If any abbreviated 
form is detired, how¬ 
ever, the following it 
tugge tied i 

ROOFING — Shall 
he a Kir tell Specifi¬ 
cation Roof laid at 
directed in printed 
Specification, revised 
August 15, 1911, 
using the materials 
specified, and subject 
to she inspection re¬ 
quirement. 


Only yqur motion I remember. Yet 
I have you fast I 

Your errant aunahafl ha* been caught at laat. 
And (greater wonder!) act 

Within four wall* of gold. 

Hut «llll I think that If a butterfly 

Spread It* bright wing* and Ut 

Upon three flower*, anrl then roao laatly. 

You would break through those brittle wall* of 
gold. 

And. laughing, follow III 


This iHH-in (from tho April LippintoU't) 
in moro than cleverly phraaod didacticism; 
it has* noble symbolism and admirable 
economy of expression; 


M. Froditcli 
i hit factory, 

KvanviUr. Inti. 
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Then. In youth** ardor, strong, 

I tolled my way along. 

Upon my Up* a song; 

But a* I climbed on high. 

Toward the forbidding *ky 
Perfection accmed to fly; 

And tho I strove the more. 

Still through aome vlrwlcre door 
She ever passed before. 

Heart-wearied ami forespent. 

With body earthward bent. 

I muted from the ascent; 

Then, when hope seemed too late. 
Despairing.—at Death’s gate 
I heard a voice say: " Walt!" 


Br PumgscR K*m.g Coattn 


I heard a voice say: "You. 

Who worship, should pursue: 

The good you dream of—do. 

" Arl*e!—Perfection seek. 

Surmounting what I* weak. 

Toll on from peak to peak!” 

" Henceforth, through sun and shade." 
I answered, "unafraid. 

1 follow the shy maid: 

” Yea. beauty to create. 

Accept with heart elate 
Whate'er may bo my fate." 


Excels them: and a spell of lucent stream* 
To light your heaven-reflecting eyre; 
Wherein two fairies sit. 

To play at hlde-and-*eek with pa**er»-by. 
And laugh for Joy of It. 


1 Heard a Voice 
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THE NEW SENATORS FROM 
ILLINOIS 


The Original 
Ramie Fibre 


in *uanunr*d abaoluirly pure (100%) Ramie 
i.inen. not adulterated with cotton, or other 
interior material*. 

The United State. Government Report No. 7 
ot the Department of Agriculture, Fibre Invert!- 
g*uon. pronounce. Ramie the roort wo ruler! ul 
an.1 valuabie ot all fibrw. 

11 i. endorsed by the highm me.ll.al author. 
Itte. ot the * oild (or It. hy.ienlc propertle., ami 
a«a perfect material lor Health Underwear. 

The Schlkhten Ramie nnnmer-weltht gar- 
ment. are a linury (or hot weather, the Ramie 
Linen tang drli< rotuiy cool. having the highert 

SSfaggF"** u ““ known 

For wile by leading dealer, everywhere. 

If >our dealer cannot aunnlvr you, we can 
direct you t„ one who can. Write u. for book- 
let and aamp>*. 


m»n. the Itepublican, elected to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the unseating of 
William Lorimer. is notetl for his simplicity, 
while James Hamilton Lewis, frequently 
ill tuled to as "Jim Ham." leads w hat might 
lie called a princely sort of life. Lewis may 
Iwlievein the theories of the Sage of Monti- 
< o|lo. but otherwise his taste* seem to call 
for things that only the wealthy can afford. 
Sherman is a product of the rural districts, 
and be has remained in close touch with 
bucolic existence. Lewis, we are told, has 
:dways been known as a city man. tho it is 
aid that he has been known to don rough 
‘ lothcw and work with his hands. When he 
was a very young lawyer trying to gain a 
foothold in Seattle, Lewis had a hard time 
keeping out of the bread-line, and on one 
occasion he had to take employment on the 


SCHUCHTEN-RAMIE COMPANY 

357 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


S EVERAL ndvrrilremenu scheduled lo ap¬ 
pear In our .pedal SUMMER HOME 
advertitlng arctInn of the April jth Issue 
were received slier that number I tad gone to 
prew. The great flood, and conreyuent de¬ 
lay In the delivery of mall. w«« the enure of 
I hi.. For that rea-m we will print In the 
Ireueof May .td another SUMMER HOME 
Mellon. Advrrtlrement. for Ihl. numU-r mutt 
be in our hand, not later tlian April rath. 
Rate It.to ■ line minimum since 3 line. 
Count 6 nvetage word, to th« line. 

IMMEDIATE ACTION NECESSARY 

Thi.U another GREAT OPPORTUNITY for 
thore having summer homraond farm, for oak 
or to let. Addicaa 

REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


Wc-lxU us your name 
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who will appreciate this 
dainty box of unusual candy 
and we will send a pound 
of Nobility Chocolates u ith- 
out charge. 

Simply send 10c f or Csich 
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postage ami packing, and tell 


$1.00 n Pound 


The Standard Dictionaiy is needed in cvety 
Ann-lit an home where education and culture 
are truly esteemed. 


The Leather-Bound 
Pocket Series 

Each book exquisitely bound in 
green full flexible leather, and in¬ 
cased in marbled paper box. 

THI MISFORTUNE OF A WORLD WITHOUT.FAIN, by 
Hr-.ll D.„ht Hi!In. D.D. 

THE SIGW OF THE TIMES. W Wan.. IMm bru 
THE CONSERVATION OF WOMANHOOD AND CHILD- 
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THE LATENT ENERGIES IN LIFE, by Clark. iUrsoUi 
Brews. 

THE CALL OF JESUS TO JOT. WJ1U- DU* Crtffk, 
D-D. 

Price, 75 cent a each ; by mail 78 cents 

•' Beautifully nud^ and enft*manlybound little 
books,that arr a delight to thee\e arid the hand. 
Ei'.h one contains a notab’e utterance nf some 
prominrnt man. upon mutters of immediate and 
great aignitv.anc*.— The New York 'limes, 
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A Spring Tonic 

lliousands gain from them strength, 
tality, rich blood, clear complexions. 
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particular wap was a whit longer than it 
ought to he. His Jove-like looks adorning 
a rather imperious head on a lithe frame 
were ever in order, albeit wavy and glinty. 
His eyebrows, too, were always slightly 
" ferocious," and when Mr. Lewis lowered 
or raised them, depending on his humor, 
they carried a message all their own. 

As an orator Mr. Lewis perhaps has no 
peer in the United States. His fluency is a 
by-word. Entering a banquet-hall after 
every ono else is seated, or mayhap has par¬ 
taken of tho full sixteen courses, Mr. Lewis 
never has failed to create a sensation. 
With uncanny knowledge of psychology, 
the sartorial Demosthenes generally has 
timed his advent to the moment when the 
orchestra, just having finished a patriotic 
seloction which has aroused tremendous en¬ 
thusiasm, is reaching a magnificent climax. 
And tho ipoeoh whioh follows is sure to 1m* 
n medley of clever "negro stories" and 
eloquent platitudes just fitting the moment. 

Probably no speaker ever was more in 
demand for dinners and banquets than he. 
When ho first came to Chicago his ability 
was known, for not long before, passing 
through, he had dropt in upon a Democratic 
dinner and, altho virtually unknown, had 
responded off-hand to a toast and had 
taken tho luurels away from 

■ I » % I .t It* 


he United m 
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Genuine Aluminum w 
Cooking Utensil, with Every Rapid 

All raven .ml com pert menu slumi- 
num-Hned. Al-oluldy odoilrn. ru.t- 
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made and l—t (nrrver. No pad. or cloth 
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(.mailed durt pruot top. Metal lining, no 
odor, or heal to get out. kitchen. keep 
.arat and cool. Vl.lt. aew ahon. mind 
bal.y- vour dinner mil cook without at¬ 
tention in a Ref 4 . Nothing bum.. Noth¬ 
ing .poll*, all the flavor, and lukmi kept 
In and everything done )u*t right, loo.oro 
•ouirn now own a Raf4 ecld on my bind- 
I ng Money-(lack Guarantee. 


NE hundred and twenty 


taken the luurels away from William most co „,... No other recipe book L, ever 
Jennings Bryan and other cclcbntire. On helped the housewife do thi*. And thi. is only one 
tho stump Mr. Lewis often has boon re- of the many money-savings you will discover 
ferred to os a whirlwind. Certainly ho did by looking into the merits of my Rapid Fire lea. 
much toward promoting tho political Cooker — the fastet, best, moat saving cooker 
fortunes of Edward K. Dunne, both in tho possible to buy. 
mayoral campaign* and later in tho raco (^et M’ 
for governor, which Mr. Dunne won. - 

At tho bar Mr. Lewis has won greatest 
fame os a lost-hope attorney in desperato 
murder cosvs. Mrs. Dorn McDonald, hav- 1 A /b. 
ing shot and killed a young artist named ( w 1 I 
Webster Guerin, was acquir'd through A v > v 
Is.wis’s strntogy in 1008. Hu figured in 
other notable cases in Chicago and nearly | %f Thi* i' .i 
always was successful. In Washington 
Stato and Territory, bo made a reputation 
as tho most successful criminal lawyer of 
thi* slopo long before ho came lien* to live. 

James Hamilton Lewi* was born in Dan¬ 
ville, Va., May IS. 1866, and wont to 
Augusta, On., ns a lad. He was educated 
in Houghton College and the University of 
Virginia, and then studied law in Savannah, 
being admitted to the bar in 1884. Accord¬ 
ing to his statement, hi- parents were made 
dependent by tho Civil War and he was 
forced to work. Ho believed the Far West 
tho best place to garner a fortune, nnd in 
1880 he went to Seattle. I !e tried law there, 
but could get no clients and was furred to 
net as a clerk at a dock where lumber- DEPT. 350 
shovers labored. Some historians declare . 
that Mr. Lowis himself shoved boards onto 1HHHI 
ships, but investigators have found this I 
it trifle faulty. He made friends among tho A 

laboring element and took cases practically 1 | _ L I 
gratis. Gradually ho worked up a practise 1|| I * 
and in timu showed exceptional cleverness wLI l 
in criminal cases. 

Electod to the territorial senate in Wash- ' 

ington. ho decline*! a nomination for Con- J \ ... 

groe • in 1890; ho frequently was a enndi- 

date out there, however, having tried for_ 

tho governorship nnd United States Senate 
several times. ll> finally was sent to the ****%/ r 
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" hile serving in an honorary rapacity 
on General Frederick D. Grant's staff for a 
while in the Spanish-Ameriean War, it was 
said of him that his desire to lift his hat to 
the ladies or stop ami shake hands with an 
old.friend seriously endangered regimental 


order and dignity. 

After serving as an attach* of the Joint 
High Commission that sat in London and 
! thrashed out the Canadian boundary dis¬ 
pute. he moved to Chicago and Itounded at 
I once into prominence. He did much to pile 
up a safe plurality for Mr. Dunne when he 
won the mayoral battle in 190S, and was 
reward id with the office of corporation 
counsel, lie was a primary candidate for 
governor in 1 «M. and despite the fact that 
the Democratic chieftains had indorse 1 
Adlai Stevenson. Mr. Lewia, whose cam¬ 
paign necessarily waaeiroumsoriUd. carried 
Chicago against the bossew. but lost in the 
rest of the State. 


strength ( 

Good laces 
improve the 


Pforemrnt. Yet COftt* ln§ th*n hitlffti marl 
the cheapest old .«»!• -how^,£ c.n.cL 1 
And you can try It ten dap. free without I 
in* to send us a mode cent in ad.ance. 

Kenney Needle Shower 


His decision to go beforo 
the people last year for primary backing as 
the Democratic candidate for the United 
States Senate at first was laughed at. He 
had no opposition. 

Mr. Is-wi* is a man of courtly manner*, 
democratic, suave, plausible. He married 
Hose I.uu ton.Douglas, of Georgia, in ISSlN. 


latrntc*! Mir 7 , 1101 

Oxford Laces 


Guaranteed 3 months 


the State Department at Washington took 
invasion to deny. 

Senator 8berman‘s personality is almos* 
as attractive a* that of Senator Lewis. He 
u one of many public men who "look like 
Abraham Lincoln." Tho he is always solf- 
p osssst, his manner is a bit awkward when 
| he is in company. His voiceis not very reso¬ 
nant. hut he is an.intmwting speaker. Like 
Vice-President Marshall, he is "conspicu¬ 
ous for his unpretentiousncaa." Mr. Sher-| 
man's wardrobe consists of two or throo 
good suits of sober design and a propor¬ 
tionate number of other garments. Wo 
road about him in the Chicago Tribune: 

During his earlier days at Springfield, 
w hen it was a constant struggle to maintain 
himself against powerful enemies, he was 
the joy and delight of all newspaper cor¬ 
respondent.*. His caustic epigrams and 
homc-stnking philippics always meant a I 
news item, and as a coiner pf political slang 
he is singularly gifted. It was Sherman 
who named the Illinois and Michigan canal 
"the tadpole ditch"; the political game 
wardens, "the rabbit shepherds." and the 
members of the Governor's staff in their 
resplendent uniforms "the sunburst colo¬ 
nels," and the terms still are familiar. 

Sherman was speaker of the Illinois 
House of Representati vo* for two terms, 
and he and Governor Yates were hitter 
enemies. When Sherman Was a candidate 
for a third term as speaker, Yates had him 
deflated. Sherman became a candidate 
for Governor in the State campaign of 1904, 
and. some time before the contest got to be 
very lively, a Republican "love feast " was 
held. Hero is what happened: 
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^ ou Can Keep Your Auto 
Looking Factory New With 


It instantly removes dust, dirt and 
grime from the varnished surface, restor¬ 


ing all the original beauty of the finish, 
no matter how dull ami dingy it may 
have become. It cleans and brightens 
leather upholstering. 

It Is very simple to um— just moisten 
a chees e doth with it and go over your 
car ju?t as you would dust. 

riH w Sp d Auto Trial Bottle Free 

i&ijj | or buy it of your auto supply 
§ dealer, druggist or grocer— 
X satisfaction guaranteed or 
Dpgl money refunded. 

Social Bt’FFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 

M41a-Vn-,BbU-, f BrfsW.N.T, 


SEX " T&AtKBiSdST am - 

HOSKINS 

Social Stationers and 
Engravers 

912 Chestnut Strut 
Philadelphia 


Enjoy a Shower 

In Any BathTub 


8 


•w Kind. Easily Put Up. Need. No 
urtain. Don't Have to Wet Your Hoad 

Try It 10 Days Free 

Cost need no longer cheat you out of 
the luxury of a daily shower. 

Here h a new kind of shower fixture evil* 
pul up on ant hath tub. It*, a re.olutiooa,, im- 
L Ini than half.* much aa 
l« -Lower you can ret. 
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NIAGARA’' CLIP . 

Paper Clip 


SSL 


mmmmmmmmumm 
WEDDING 

Invitations and 
Announce men t s 

Exquisitely produced hv the 
mo*t finished group of en¬ 
graver. in this country— 

Absolutely Correct 
In Form—Every Detail 

Hand Fneravrd. in Script— Copper Plate 

5^*? ‘ ,ork ro " ,io » ed - - 
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Watch 


The Howard 


win hi|*h place in his chosen 
calling, there could he no better 
investment than a Howaki* 
Watch. Living with a Howard 
is the surest way to absorb the 
accuracy, the punctuality, and 
practical time-saving that Amer¬ 
ica’s successful men demand as 
a matter of course. 

A Howard Watch it ilwis * worth 

what you P*V for ilf 


T IIF. Chemist has a 
vital place today in 
American indus¬ 
tries representing a yearly, 
product of Fifteen Billion 
Dollars. 

The scientist in his 
laboratory works with 
instruments of great pre¬ 
cision, with the most deli¬ 
cate reactions, and with 
I Ioward time. 

For the nun in any line, who 
plans to achieve, who expects to 


ch wanh i« fixrJ 
i prime.I ticket ai- 
17- jewel {Jnuhtt 
rnt Extra or Rm» 
i«c at MO, to ihe 
and the Howard 


y Jeweler can aell rent a HOWARD Watch. Find th* HOWARD 
n »o«r low n ami talk lo him He t» a *o»a man lo know 

stnbte ha. written a little hook. ' The Lot ol the HOWARD 
Ki. Inc the record ol hi. ow n HOWARD in Ihe U. S. Nary. YouH 
Drop u. a chhi card. I>ept. O. and w e'll «nd you a copy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 

BOSTON. MASS. 


f-V-Abh-NO 


“ u,AC, . U . B ,cJ C0 

n f AMERICA i 


—V-ALL-NO — 

AFTER DINNER MINT 


A delicious 
creamy candy 
with a flavor 
all its 


Sold in tm 
boxes only 

-never in 
bulk. 


The BEST LIGHT 


TOC 


J00 CANDLE POWER 


nnnnnnnnnnh Ihrtrtn| ftnnnnnnnnfu: 
llllllllllllllllllllll llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


ORNAMENTAL IRON FI \( E 

IVidd JtH»*r»<t t Tpatt 




. ItnLV Rh4 twtrt Ua«» 


l m U • t-1 • — • 

W»o* hr.« »|-et,IMV fl r.n» fw. QrM. 

WARD FENCE CO-. JO Mala St. Decatar. lad. 


In the front row of the stage in the 
arsenal sat Yates, Sherman, Frank O. 
Lowden, Congressman Warner, Attorney- 
(ienornl Hamlin, Charles 8. Denecn. the 
candidates each with a carefully prepare-! 
Bpeeeh in his pocket warranted so innocuous 
us not to scare u fly ofT a bald head. 

Yates finished first and his audience, 
largely composed of State appointee*, ap- 
plauded enthusiastically. Yates, who 
always was theatrical, sat down, suddenly 
sprang again to his feet, and shaking the 
corner of a large hanging flag shouted. " I 
move that this magnificent audience stand 
up and give three cheers for the grand old 
party of the glorious State of Illinois." 

It was "bunk" of the most flagrant kind, 
but most of the audience and everybody on 
the stage, except Sherman, stood up and 
gave the cheers. He sat unmoved in his 
seat. Thinking he could score a point, 
Yates shouted again: 

"1 have my opinion of the man who n- 
fuses to stand up and give three cheers for 
the grand old party of the glorious State of 
Illinois." Then everybody got ready for 
t lie fireworks. 

Sherman was the next speaker. It is 
doubtful if he remembered he had a prt- 
part'd speech in his |xx>kct. If he did it 
was to wonder why hi- had wasted time 
writing it. lie started out in a low voice 
and a "rabbit shepherd" in the rear shout¬ 
ed "louder." 

"I’ll innke you all hear me before I get 
t hrough," said Sherman, and ho did. Such 
plain speaking was never heard in a party 
"love feast" Ix'fore, Sherman reviewed 
Yates’ administration and every word 
counted. Ho laid bare all the troubles of 
the party and traced them to their source. 
As he hurled invective, sarcasm, ridicule, 
and argument at his enemies the State 
onh-c-holdcrs in the audience hissed, Sher¬ 
man’s friends applauded, and the disin¬ 
terested ones enjoyed, but the speaker kept 
up until the end. When he sat down the 
other candidates had to change their 
speeches also and a job lot of perfectly 
good but undelivered political addresses 
went into the waste-paper baskets that 
evening. 

Denecn was nominated for Governor and 
Sherman for Lieutenant-Governor: both 
were elected, and Sherman-Iropt into com¬ 
parative obscurity. He told his friends 
that he was "taking the rest cure.” mean¬ 
ing that he did not intend to stay in the 
political background. He nfterw’ard lx*- 
enrno the head of the State Ixiard which 
controls the charity organizations, and six 
years ago he was u Senatorial candidate in 
opposition to Mr. Cullom, whose seat is 
taken by Mr. Is>wis. The Tribune ends 
with a humorous hit: 

About the new Senator have sprung up a 
host of stories in good-natured fun-making 
of bis "country lawyer" habits. Many in¬ 
volve the strenuous fight necessary to get 
him to look favorably on a program -if dn-s 
reform. He overcame his suspicion of 
cuffs and recognized the existence of mop’ 
t ban one style of necktie. These conces¬ 
sions were fatal, for the declaration of his 
friends that he would have to wear a dress 
suit found his old contempt for sartorial 
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elegance weakened, and he consented to iiabiw. _ 

have one made. ¥¥¥1 I f 4 H fPW 

The warning came too late. lie was en- am II rk M — •[’ AM, I 

gulfed by an invitation of Governor Tanner. ™ 9#Jk| JR 

and that, to the speaker of the house, was ,N RUBBER 

tantamount to a command. There was no W HITING-A M A MQ 
time to have the suit made, and John Cor- ” ni 1 A M 0 

win, then Springfield correspondent for Thr rilTOlfT^r* 

Tribune, was drafted for the emergency. D K U J H Li J 

Corwin did some rapid work among the I ...... • 

colony of correspondents, and returned in '*' ]| ■*““ and ewyih«g 

. a few minutes with several suit*. From THE UNITED STATES NAVY 

I he comfort ,he9e Wero M,CCle<i B coal - trousers, and Bureau of Cootfrurtion .r>d Repaying ordered from the 

waistcoat. Tho rest of the equipment was . John L. Whiling-J.J. Adaau Companv palm, var- 
iaii fYor f t-e-\ »-v-» obtained from a haberdashery, and the! 

world ll mriml |Ha tail bruahm ia the weld 
-r.th.n»llo.K«c*«,. Apia in January. 1912, 
odcrad ■ aunllr ol ihr 
>23,200.82, ***** 

' Mnl^'ddfkkdidbruda.forallpurpoaa. 

ONECONTRACT 

R«mily made to supply the requirements lor brushes 

lar companies. 


PARIS 


• No metal 
can touch vt 


Governor's guest was apparently groomed. 

But on the way to the executive mansion. , ........ tl - - 

there was an accident, a shocking one. and 
Mr. Sherman was hurried back to the hotel 
with a rent in the worst possible portion of 
the trousers. Time was short, and as an 
awning-maker was the nearest approach to 

a tailor in that vicinity, it fell to the awning- loeomdOrsilrosd. -eunAip and simil 
maker lo repair the catastrophe Sk.*., Brmbm sod In- 

Mil SM*Winjr-TTWhin«' was of the double- Bruikmi la beautiful p>ium« w««r longer *nd 

rnTuj^Sk a “ a? s- zi 

was «fo°wi thou toeing sane!* SSL^J JOHN L WHITING - J. J. ADAMS COMPANY 

marked that it was about as comfortable • BOSTON. U SA. 

is sitting on a rail fence. That night, it is a-m-u-s —>*<m 


Paris Garrers are so per¬ 
fectly shaped that binding 
of the elastic is avoided. 


When you pay for a pair 

of Paris Garrers, be sure bo "" n “'“ 5 ’ _ 

you get them; the name is Sidelights on mr. Morgan 
on the back of the shield 


TSTSSST 4 $1 Ota$27 

W. MS diiofsrW ihivp.i • 

n m-rh rrtwiXt: 

riaaa. «»!•>*». rw 

ruiklrM. mru »ad rapklra ml half hmI 


\HHEN J. Picrpont Morgan left eol- 
V V lege, hi* father arranged with th. „ 
president of an insurance company to have | " 
him put on the board of directors so that 
he might learn something about corpora¬ 
tion management outside the elder Mor¬ 
gan ^’* hanking business. Young Morgan at¬ 
tended practically every directors' meet¬ 
ing for a year, hut never had anything to 
say beyond voting yes or no on motions. 

He just sat and looked and listened. The 
insurance president, the story gw*, thought 
Morgan was hopelessly stupid, and. at the 
end of the year, went to tho father and 
told hint sadly but kindly that Pierpont 
did not seem to Ukc any interest in the 
company's affair* and that his place would 
have to bo given some one else. But the 
insurance man was not the only person 
that ever failed to sire Mr. Morgan up 
just right. Failure to appreciate his 


A. Stein & Co., Maters 

BU Chicago and New York 


h J Lander & Co Grand forksN.D 


Put the Shine Back 
on Your Automobile 

You can take oflalltrsvel-MjIn-fhchravtcM 
crime Ena £fci%e. > ou can make your car 
as lustrous an J floaty as new wub 

MOBO cleanser 

-.‘l'. s T'*. b ! c : 0 - 11 «*■&«»* K'YC* new Die lo 


Fire Protection 
in a very high degr ee 

TH K H A K K-CA 1UNF7T f1fH Mc-Uh U 


ure. leather 


V t'fp ' f w»t r _J J 

It l« tho only InPulaUti or cafe thai 

carrk* th l« IjvTm- 1 . 

Writ* today for lit * rat a r*. 

Dept L THE SAFE-CABINET CO.. Marietta. 0 

Aa^neirm tn m. *t rttirr. //§»■ don't **» i- 


JOHN T. STANLEY 

Sljtrr of tint Js^j 
«0 Wert »th Sl,..| 
New Yoik CUy 
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OBEY THAT IMPULSE 


EVERY TUESDAY 
EVERYWHERE 
TEN CENTS 


ger, who not long before had offered to selll 
out to Frick for $100,000,000. saw that 
Morgan was keen to buy, and that ho had 
better name n good round price. He put 
it at $300,000,000. Morgan surprized 
Carnegie by accepting. A year later, when 
the Carnegie works were making record 
earnings for the Steel Trust, paying rev-. 
era! times over what Carnegie and his 
former partners were receiving in interest 
on their steel bonds, Morgan and Carnegie 
were crossing the Atlantic on the same 
steamer. One morning at breakfast Car¬ 
negie remarked to Morgan: 

“I think, Mr. Morgan, 1 should liavo 
added another $ 100 , 000.(100 to my price 
on the Carnegie works." 

"If you had,” answered Morgan, "I 
would have paid it." 

Carnegie worried long over that lost 

$100,000,000. 


And hero is the story of another trans¬ 
action which illustrates the great Ilnan- 
cier's resourcefulness, taken from the same 
newspaper: 

A firm of jowalers who had received a 
fine piMirl doubled to send it down to Mr. 
Morgan and let him have first bid on it. 
The price was placed at $5,000. The jewel 
was carefully scab*! in a leather-covered 
l>ox. Mr. Morgan read the firm's com¬ 
munication, opened the l>ox, was delight'd 
with the pearl, and thrust it into his pocket. 
Culling his cashier, he instructed him to 
draw two checks to the firm of jewelers 
—ono for $4,000 and the other for $.‘>.000. 
The $>,000 check Mr. Morgan placed in 
the box that had contained the pearl, lie 
hud tho package carefully tied and sealed. J 

The $4,000 ohoek ho enclosed in a letter 
to the jewelers, in which he wrote that if I 
tho firm was willing to accept that amount 
for the pearl tho box might be returned to 
him at once and the transaction considered 
cloud. In tho ovent, howover, that tho 
firm was unwilling to accept loss than 
$'>,000 for tho pin, tho $4,000 chock was 
to l»e returned’ without delay. 

Mr. Morgan, with the pearl in his pocket, 
sent tho messenger back, bearing hi* letter 
nud the box. In less than an hour tho 
messenger returned fetching tho box in 
which was tho $>,000 check. Tho jewelers 
had decided to accept the $4,000 offer. 

Mr. Morgan mot ono of tho members of 
the jewelry firm at a dinner later, and told 
him tho story of tho two cheek*. The 
jeweler averred that his firm had lost 
money by the transaction. 

"If you were losing money," ask'd Mr. 
Morgan, "why didn't you keep tho box, 
with iny $5,000 chock?" 

Thu jowolcr answered, "I can under¬ 
stand now how it is that you have earned 
your place as tho leading financier." 

Mr. Morgan never wasted much timo 
making up his mind about business deals, 
and he was never known to quibble. Ulti¬ 
matums wore one of his specialties. The 
Evening Poet goes on: 

The way he dealt with a certain owner 
of coal lands in Pennsylvania who knew 
that Mr. Morgan must havo his property 
was characteristic. The owner had come 
prepared to exact a good price. Mr. Mor¬ 
gan kept him waiting a long time, and 
then allowed him to come forward. 2 * I’ll 1 
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give you S - for your property." And 

there the bargain was closed. HU habit 
was to deal in ultimatums; he would say. 
'•IH do this." or "I II do that." He sel¬ 
dom asked advice, even of his partners. 
No doubt his confidence in himself inspired 
confidence in others. 

He was never known in Wall Street as 
a speculator or operator in stocks. HU 
reputation has been t |,at of a constructor, 
a repairer; hu labors have l*cen to the end 
of prevention and upholding. Perhaps no 
one man in the history of our finances has 
rehabilitated so much property threatened 
with ruin and final extinction. Of him a 
short time ago some one said. "Mr. Mor¬ 
gan's office is the repair shop to which the 
crippled must go." IIis endorsement of a 
new scheme went far. at least, to insure its 
success; there were investors and spec¬ 
ulators who sought to know no more than 
Mr. Morgan's opinion and relation to jus¬ 
tify them in action as to it. 


This Complete Loose Leaf 
Record Outfit S2.22 


Your Investments 

The ufc and profitahl 


e investment 
of your money is a most important 
nutter. Money is too valuable to risk 
in unsound investment. No securities 
should be considered that do not pos¬ 
sess the fundamental quality of safety. 

The Bond Department of this com- 
pany will be glad to give suggestions 
and advice regarding investments, ami 
you arc cordially invited to make use 
of tiiis service. At the present time 
we have a selected list of railroad, pub¬ 
lic utility, and industrial bonds yielding 
from 5% to 6% which wc recommend 
for conservative investment,particulars 
concerning which we will lie glad to 
send on request. 


An outfit will convince you that our 
LESS AND SAVES .MOKE TIME 
it Is ntpUlly taking the placeotf 1 ant 
Hooks, aii«i other out-oMale *yuc, 
Upon receipt o 4 $2. 00, *<• will *). 


Ask for Circular V-J-n. 

Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

140 Broadway 

Capital sad Surplus. . . $30.000 000 
SepMiU.. 177,000,000 


The New York World tells us something 
about Mr. Morgan's family life and his 
whim* and personal habits. We read: 


On the personal side there was much of 
mystery ahout Mr. Morgan. Mystery, 
that is. so far as the public was concerned. 
He was devotedly attached to hi* homo 
and to hi* family, and eared but little for 
ioeiety. At hi* office he was so immerwed 
m affairs that he seldom turned from his 
desk, so that few in New York knew him, 
oven by sight. His recreation* were few, 
and there of a kind that never marie him a 
cynosure. 

The financier was twice married. Kinit, 
in 1861, to Amelia Hturgi*. who died tho 
following year, and again in 1865 to 
France* Louire Tracy, who bore him four 
■•hildren—J. P. Morgan. Jr.; Juliet, who 


of a HOI. BOOK 

ifltfllfM I fs* (I 

rl i ji ll«*ikkrriiins an 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION 

SOS Sion. Stro.t ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 

lip,la»a . Kallmnle, »«rulal>rri 

... Jno. WnU.rn,, Bron.. Foundry 
SU WoM ?7tk Straal. Now York 

Writ* for our iftuttraled booklet. Free. 


A Caution!!! 

You who use olive 

oil should be sure that 

you get absolutely pure "vir' 

gin" Lucca Italian Oil (not cheap 
dome** oil). Your phyuc.an w.ll tell you 
tboi thu ii the "one” kind that will really ben- 
efityw Thu ‘bew" highest quality oil may be 
taken rauly »nd lauclr.tly without the olive oil 
commg in contact with die palate by getting 


but the Hamilton* still make their home, 
the younger Morgan living beside hi* 
father, while the Satteriees live just to the 
rear of the Morgan library in Thirty-sixth 
Street. The Hamilton* live in Sterling- 
ton. The intercourse among the families 
wa* constant, and they made up a com¬ 
munity of their own. even to having a 
-chool in the library- for the children. 

By odd* the most extraordinary thing 
ilwut Mr. Morgan was that he preserved 
is health by coddling. He never took a 
-tep that be could avoid; he never walked 
'•r rode in a public conveyance when ho 
'•ould ride in his own machine or hi* own 
image. He kept away from cold air 
•alously when be was indoor*, and in 
very conceivable way. almost, did the 
tings that health authorities say must 
"it l»e done. 

When he travelled he took with him his 
*" food, to a considerable extent. On 
>me of his voyages he carried along a 
■gistered cow from his country estate, 
rags ton. at Highland Kalis on the Hudson. 
1 -id he always took enough butter and eggs 
'» last until he reached a tested source of j 
ipply. He imported his own tea. of 
* hich he was exceedingly fond, and paid 
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You get more work from your employes—more business— 
more profits—with less expense, if your lighting is right 

Good lighting makes employes more efficient and customers more 
satisfied. It increases production and trade by making it easier to see 
and do things right. 

Alba Shades, Globes and Lighting Fixtures 

are best for business lighting, in factor)’, store or office. No other glass 
»e know of (and »c make every kind that is made) gets so much good 
illumination out of the current used as Alba does. It is handsome, too. 

Try Alba in any place where you use light You will find it makes 
all the difference between poor and good lighting. 

H Fo* S.Oc. OffkM and other Public Plate. - -ud lor Caulo«<M No .7-0 
(AIU UcfciiM Flam). 

For Home Liihilnc - t~d lot IIIMiniH Caulo*oo No .»-0 
For Prloopka of Correct UebUoi-Mnd lot Book N.«M> 

|th Macbcth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 

Sale, aad Anran alao in Ni» York. Urtcafo, Phllad«l|hU. St Le«W 


$2 a pound for it. His cigars were made 
to his own order, and coat $125 a hundrvd. 

He never ate luncheon, and his breakfast 
seldom varied from eggs and Ixtcon. toast 
juid tea. and sliced tomato* . He alway- 
had tomatoes, raising them in his own hot¬ 
houses, as he did the strawberrie- he rarely 
went without. His dinners were elaborate, 
for despite his two meals a day he was 
something of a gourmet. 

Ilis recreations were hut three playing 
solitaire, yachting, and music. Hither at 
home or in the "room of silence" at the 
I’nion league Club he played -obtain by 
tlie hour, chiefly using a variation of the 
game devised by William But hr Duncan, 
his first employer. Occasionally !>• played 

4-11-44." and in later years indulge! 
oeeosionally in bridge whist. 

Y’achtiug claimed him a a devote- in 
1881, when the Conair / was built. She 
was succeeded in 1801 by the Cor tm II, 
which la-sold to the Government in the war 
w ith Spain, the craft becoming tb« 67* ■ «- 
(•r . Tho Corsair III, which Ik still owned 
at the time of his death, was bought in I MW. | 
The year following he built tin- -/-d. o. 
which sent the Shamrock to defeat both 
then and in 1001. For the three yean* 
succeeding these victories Ik- whs Cum- 
inodon- of the New Y'ork Y adit Club. 

Alloat Mr. Morgan liked to whistle and 
sing German student songs. II- bad a 
really excellent Ivans, and he lik. d to gather 
his companions about him and sing gb* 
by the hour. At home nothing entranced 
him ho as the singing of hymns with the 
family. For many years h< was a director 
of the Metropolitan Opera Hon--, and with 
regularity occupied his box. No. 35. but 
it was to this other music that he gave hi- 
heart. 

Like most men of great wealth, Mr. 
Morgan feared all ivolitical measures which 
might upset economic condition.. He *»- 
nlvout as conservative as Hugem- V Dels* 
is radi*-al. An account of Mr. Morgan’s 
political views is given hy I/»r<l Nortln-lifTe. 
the famous Knglish newspei- r publisher. in 
nil editorial in the London Daily Mail. 
Ixvrd Northcliffo also writ*' hi- general 
impressions of the financier's personality: 


I had no knowledge of Mr Morgan, tin- 
financier. Tin- things we di»*-our*--*l upon 
wer»- politics and politieinn- Knowing 
my interest In the press, he constantly 
led the conversation to that topi* It •, 1 - 
no secret in the United Stub - that h< »a- 
ii*>t an admirer of most \iiM-rieaii m ->>- 
pn|M-rs. The only Ameri* an daily journal 
I ever .aw in his library wa- 77 • .S n. 
which his friend and crony IJilTan -•<•!»- 
ducted, altho many people tlmug • Mr. 
Morgan financially inter- si*-*| in it. 

Hi- read our Timm diligently and reg¬ 
ularly. and it was somewhat -irpri/irig 
to find one so immersed in In momy trig- 
gle still able to keep pa<’< with ..ur affair- 
Hc regarded Mr. Lloyd-G. org- I r- m- 
Ivcr. as a gn-at danger to tin t 'nit.-I Sint. - 

I bad heard most kiml- of a bn- **f Mr. 
George, but had never .-mount-r*-1 that 
special cuvfe In-fore, and ask-<1 him why. 
He answered me that Aineri. au I- gislation 
constantly followcil closely upon that hml 
down in England, and In gave man; ■ \- 
cellent examples, which I cannot rerm-mb. r ! 
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I A WWQ Thcre “• evcr 80 

L/V f! IlO many different 
cla>M-s of lawn*— 
but the kind you need to properly k-i 
ofl your home is one having that rich, 
emerald-green, velvety appearance 
which so many lawns of parks and 
larger estates have. 


w ill grow just such law ns, They are the 
result of year, of constant study and 
pcan teal application to the overate con- 
ditions existing in this country, being 
composed of the very best needs in 
scientific mixtures. 

The Tborburn Lawn Grass Seed 

r*r r*l . . . . 1*. Naif >irk .... >W. 

trt v*tn ••..»*. r*t r#r^ .... jp 

; «W. I •+! PuatirJ t J Ift 11- |4 f. 


101 Opinions 


These 
Books 
Sent FREE 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 

ElMAtJISOl . . / / / yian ago 
33H Barclay Street, . New York 


See theGlaciers! 


White Past & Yukon Route 


»Mln*S prugreat, and there wan n 
dl payment after each. The portrait 
.■* finished and the young man disap- 
■ red. Active and diligent march wax 
.do for the rrcator of what in admitted 
Ik* one of the finest modem portraits. 
1 be wan never again beard of. 


—PRKit. Just address , 

H-rmnn W.l*.G»n. A«t. Traffic D-p«. 

WHITE PASS* or WHITE PASS* 
YUKON ROUTE YUKON ROUTE 


UNHACKNEYED 

It In entirely off the fowled path, yet «.> 
ea»y to go. 

It will Hive you more new. healthy experi¬ 
ence than anything you ever did -after 


. ME.NT. At. Of THE LJTK1AKT DIGEST ’ 

i & Woods. <« F 114 St.. New Y«k CH» 

I Afsasftsg f Jilar. »■ S Went.. «• E. IMS).. N. V.Cuy 
U rnmm Tlx Hoard of Olmm ol Funk & 
„ ... ."•f”?. 0 ?.-. " F ,M **-■ V«k City 
PuWMA^T.ak * WanalUCa. «« E 1M St. N. V City 
Onni. Faakft « uuia C*. «« E. 1M St. New York City 

Stod*cUr*i U1..| I ftr rrwf. or mart of 
Mat ewewwf cf Mark 

C-Wftr. R- J.•• E. lid St. New York Ctiy 

£““?• .?•-£• . ; • • • • «« t- lid St . Now Voik C,i« 

'1 IW J.NE.IU&. New York Cuy 

• • * 7 * CentcUnd S... P.atUnd, Mo. 
.... I* E. ZM St.. New York Cliy 
Srotl. LiiaF. . .... «« K. 1M Sc. New York ( Ity 

Taytor. kate F reach.San IXrgo. Cab 

WipdiUwW.. . . «< E. lid S».. New York City 
W agaolU. AHOB . . . «« fc- 1W St.. New York Qiy 


We Ship On Approval 


iy Eiprtu, and allow 

Days* Free Trial 

The best “non-skid" puncturr- 
proof device on earth for Au¬ 
tomobiles, Commercial Cars 
and Motorcycles. 

Be your own judge, don't take any¬ 
one i word for it. "The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating." 

Perfect Sror. In 4 Cbddew Tour. 
—Twin Cities to Fargo. N. Dak., 
1*09: Twin Cities to Helena. Moot., 
ipil; New York City to Jackson¬ 
ville. Fla.. ion; Twin Cities to 
Winnipeg, Can..iou. 


in Maine 


There are 5.000 lakes and streams of sal¬ 
mon and trout Ashing. In ono of the most 
fo-autlful wild regions In America, 

You will live at one of I he hotels or perma- 
n« -nt cam t* t hat are a detlgh t of t h Is region Or 
you may rough It In a lent foyddoacamp-flrv. 

\nd you will CATCH RIU KISH. You 
don't have to he n ndncmari. You trill lie 
one bi-fore you coine back. Hundmla of 
women go. arid children revel In It. 

Send for FREE BOOKLETS 

"I Go A FUHlo," o„d "Maine Cwideo " 

THE NEW ENGLAND UNES 

Ho-m 7U. So. Station. Boston. Maaa 


(5i(aof> FUNK ft WAGNALLS COMPANY' 
by A. W WAGNALIS. Prr.idra/. 
Ij’^aed subscribed before me I ha 1 P-.b d.» a 

-erf) IL L Rayrwood. Notary Public. 


to leant our price* aivt guarantee 
"Brktson" Detachable Treads. 

H rue Uxiay/o, ,uU 

The Brief son Mfg. Compac 

5*43 Main Street. Brookins.. SJ 


RKINS 


purlnrnrvl perfectly e>|ulppc*I iftMmtn 
will iniiko y,*ur jimrfify pip s EHp i,,,tgi 

himssir one dsy at bis father's London 
Unking house and begged to be allowed to 
paint Mr. Monmii, tho elder Some- 1 


r^r 

*-H 
• tl 

Rfan<)«ur /A4 j Rummtf. 

Write for These FREE Book* 

thing allraeied the banker lo the painter 

ami ho irmvi' half.hnmor.kii. iw.rmi.sio.. 1 


• 
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Golfers! Get in an Hour’s More Play 

Why waste valuable daylight get- I Ja 
ting to the golf links, when a 

motorcycle will make you entirely \\ 

Go to the golf course on an ~~ 

Indian Motocycle 


Defining a Denlial.— One who pulls out 
the teoth of others to obtain employment 
for his own.— London Evening Standard. 


Evidently.— Tkaciiku —“ What is a 
\ aeuum? ” 

Boy—" I know, teacher. I have it in my 
head, hut I can’t just think of it.”— brook - 
lyn Life. 


Busy Trip. —" I had a tough time de- 
livering tho mail yesterday," declared the 
postman. 

" Mow was that?" 

" Had a bulldog and a chunk of liver in 
t he same delivery,”— Louiivillt Courier- 
Journal. 


It's highly spoken of in the 


u °j 

Men’s Shirts __ 

/—LUXURIOUS AND ECONOMICAL 
By weaving the fine. lu.iroua “Long-Life" 
ftilk and celling finiihed thin* direct to you 
«•« caa uvote thi. •>.» la* leke. Silk dtiru keep <!■««» 

gjgssS. 

Order now / Money 
bock if not eatiafied 

MW nevktund tire, alreve I snath «~i colon: •tm»« 
O^rlit^r UvcmWi or blue 011 wlUic around 

■UyU rim* mmj Moflfi f* on Ki«mtil 
Loos-Id. Silk Ce_ Bo. M» Pot mown. P. _ 


NUGTEX 

The Libnc Belt 


Advising the Court, —A.colored man was 
brought before a police judge charged with 
Ho pleaded guilty and 


stealing chickens 
received sontonoo, when the judge asked 
him how it was he managed to lift those 
e hie kens right under the window of tho 
owner's house when there was a dog in tho 
yard. 

" Hit wouldn’t ho of no use. judge,” said 
the man, " to try to ’splano dis ting to you 
all.’ Kf you was to try it you like as not 
Mould get yor hide full o' shot an' git no 
ehickons, nuther. Kf you want to engage 
in any rascality, judge, yo* liettah stick to 
do bench, whar yo' am familiar."— Chieaoo 
Record-Herald. 


Thia Elastic Comfort Feature 

l» found only la SNl'GTEX BELTS. The 
rUttk n trivia bet— the two loot*. It 
■Ibsw. |UM mooch cm lor mmfort ytt hoM* 


Chairs & Tricycles 

fm UnU. .u om- 
if Worthington Co. tf h 
IK »U Mu St. Dyrw. 0. 


mm BATH TUB 


Poor Jim has 


Tonsorial Art 

been sent to a lunatic asylum." 

Victim (in chair)—" Who’s Jim? ” 

"Jim is my twin brother, sir. Jim ha*- 
long been broodin' over tho hard times, an* 
I suppose ho finally got crazy.” 

" Is that so? " 

“ Yes, he and me has worked side by 
side for years, and wo wore so alike wo 
couldn't tell each other apart. We both 
brooded a great deal, too. No money in 
this business now." 

" What’s the reason? ” 

" I Vices too low. Unless u cuBtomer takes 
u shampoo it doesn’t pay to shave or hair¬ 
cut. Poor Jim, I caught him trying to cut 
u customer’s throat because he refused a 
shampoo, so I had to have the poor fellow 
locked up. Makes me sad. Sometimes I 
feel sorry I didn’t lot him slash all he wanted 
to. It might have saved his reason. Sham¬ 
poo. sir?' 

" Yes! 


Milwaukee Journal 


Desirable Building Lots 

in an evtablbhed Seaside re*ort are regard'd by roar > 
conservative buyer* as Rood and wale investment*. We 
are offering one hundred and ten lots com 


are ottering one hundred and ten lots compruing one 
City block. In a section of Ocean Citv where value* 
have l>*en and still are advancing. The price* and 
Kim- (.ring them -.thin the reach of anyone. .Ocean Oty b 
Hated I ml South of, and. a* a Seaside resort. is aecood only 
CO Atlantic City in via* and imtv.rtance. Man. and lull nar- 
ticulan upon rnquevl. STANTON * SCULL. Inc.. m«h 
Street. Ocean Oty. Nrw Jeney 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


The loduA will ttke you Anywhere At a b 
ootice from 4 to 50 »*U» an hour aUoWly 
fatigue. Ejwf lo ride than a btcyde. A twitf of the 
wn- wbj, and rrleaae, I he powe, Upkeep co- 
neat to nothing. Need* no garage. Save. St cob in 
no lime by the added pUaaure and the time you tare. 

Why itop playing at the 13th hole lo catch the “5J9“> Get an Indian ! 

Among the 1913 improvements are the Cradle Spring Frame, new rtyle Luggage Carrier aad Footboards giving 
choice of 2 comfortable riding portions. Mob comfortable, powerful and irUable motorcycle on the market. 
Prices t — 4 HJ». Single. $200; 7 H P. Twin. $250 f.o.b. Factory 
A a* for free demons/ rat ion nr say of oar 2. OOO dealers th roue Soul tho country. 

Write mi for /ns 191) ratal* d«s<r>*«« eJT mndeU end >mp.o~m,nt, 

THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 919 Slate St, Springfield, Mau. 

(Lmreoit Motorcycle Monmfocturore in tho World> 

Branch and Service .Stations: 

Chicago Dam Sea Franosco Alluvia Toronto London 


See Panama Canal Now 

LAST CRUISE, 16 DAYS, $145 UP 

S. S. VICTORIA LUISE 

APRIL 30th 

Largest Steamer Cruising in the Caribbean 

Book Now 

HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 

45 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


* 
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Belief Test.—C rawford—" You can ' W 
judge a man's character by the wav he acts bean 
when he has a tooth pulled." 

Ckabshaw “ I'd very mueh rather sire 
him up by the way he goes on when he has 


coffee m thef His Experience.—" What is your idea 
of high finance? " 

HoMon Tran- " It is a school of fiction." replied Mr. 

Dustin Stax. " in which mathematics tak.s 
the place of language'."—H'a« A i»i pint. Slur. 
ft sorry some - 

. . , ' .I" ,he Line.-" Think the Reds 

amed and be will cop the pennant this season? " asked 

m K 

Democrat. " Well."'replied the souse. " I expect to 
see the team display some bunting.'- 
uirer. 


had his leg pulled ."—Hurt 


Cautious. Anyway 

young man of yours has more brains than * orrv 1 waura ’* 'han Ik- marrinl and sorrv ibeharkw-n 
I gave him credit for." I was."—.Vcir (Meant Tim,.-It, mortal. 

DALUOTm*-" Oh. papa, you don't really -- 

Yes; instead of coming to m-w ho^'comine rio^*‘^ ^ ^ y ° Ur 
My me he called mr up on the teh'phone M _. .. w . . » *** 

Philadelphia Telegraph. ' mi , has finally laid 

' out nil thi- euplKtards she wants, and now 

al * '**’ architect's got to do is to build the 
Edgar Knew Them. -The teacher was house amund them."—.Yew Orlean a 7Ws- 
lieunng her class of small boys in matin- Democrat. 
mat hies. __ 

,as:;Er w « 
'ssrvsvnst 


law—but. mo deah 
y'e know, there's only 
w .”—Toun Topic. 


Travel and Resort Director!i 

iiucScrfV Tonun eager tours 

R<i|;K in Miv. J.m« iitd 
Wrilo lot "Cknr 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS BUSINESS OPPORTUNI 

PATENTS rijAr PROTECT AND PAY. ok *» ».| 

ft?* 1 * 1 •*V d l,re *'l*betl •«UrcKr« TURN Ml. Seed .k. «k lor irrr ou. 

neorMulu. Send.ketch BMryuUhi*. GUIDE IkmiK a*dV 

i ". ,,rr K. I ... .. TO INVI NT. with . alcalde la,. ol 

KAW.Pat.U.n,.imtsi.W4 . i lB< k m .u.c ONKNil 

IDKAS WANTED—Mfri. in arc n f 
O' wimu p.tx ■>«.> llnoucn me. I In. «. umrte .... 

•UK IUI AH. ...v.nt.o... ami .... ' «* 1«>R I EVANS * CO. W.O 

Eks^sk- lar.rsar^T ,. 

PATENTS At. . ..Hook. Wha,. Eft, ZXL T2Z S & JTT 

"* Fortune • I——. eo». ». 

*»<«*<» t RRE. IIXp Ilii.u FREE II 


FOREIGN TRAVKI. which often aornt- 
lluog mote. aornnhing afAer, than trtelee 
••el •**W*"m We make much of 

LKIMI RELY ITlNkk AHIKN 
SOIOI.AHI.V LKAlIkMNIIII* 

k KjSSc>mm? LrnE,t 

jgALV «tHMiri4.juaraa. 

SPAIN—Soil May ij. 

CKKM h- Nail June 7, 14 and ji 
JSSf VACIIT "ATHENA") 
NORWAY-SoU tune 14 and 17 . 
ENGLAND—Sag luor »«. 
Wound thn World: 
W&TWARD-TaU8*1*. II.Oct. 4 . 

EASTWARD-Salt Nov. 1 and it. 
South Amnrlon: 

Vta PANAMA-fiafl July ». 

Srod f..r annoiin.rmrr.ta. 

17 TRINITY Pl.AC-l. HO'ION. MASS 


LT HOUSE’S 


•>■•" N - IbrtM,. V V~ 

REAL ESTATE 

. 0 * r^r. M - 


■ ■ h ... „w., ...H4-. M .-juuno 

"> ii"t.«.ii. r..»i n« 

IWi«« llluilni.4 

Ulka.n taf. Ills H.| M , .u nu 


•1 rrlcrrncia K ► VROOM AN. Painil 
-•IO.IH4 1S. . \V„|,,„a. 1- . 

TYPEWRITER BAROAlwT" 

AUiU'T .NTl H K .IE n P»AVR„- fk' 
lAmanc*. All milwa. t;nd«r»...d.. L t! 
Ill™,- «<C t lo t Xllra M M .a 


KUGI.FR'^ r«j.M4.i» 

lun ~ Scaadnaria. Brilmt. l.U. 

>mail | «fflif t.«n|»rrlf>f accmtmi.^atv.r vro*- f 


fmAnyltM) Krnud anvwl«r*. ipplyivc rr«i |^p.j a^1 Inrf^ui 

1 <u ** r * l * ul " it** 

onrarxl M«r on lha>« moat lil.r.l e »m.. ;--- 

Wrlt.l,... I,,r-. ... I.,.. VI"Or,n. kl ^ I. 

<K**4b I IWi. U-M W. 1 Jka Si, CL.caao » »•»«•:» 

AGENTS’ PRICKS. One nuchlaa 41 wtml*. "~k‘‘a' ^'rj? 
M*C PCX# to lft'rn«W* nigp m m|«. lUr V ain% 41 Wr *t 
In •v#py nuke Tyiwwriutf f.» r fAM ui. —. 


ttim* irudoh ccoSSf 
B-Hr# 

At»a Mu luof.;«] 
H *%U rue f.e# Mbi /I 

— T toUiriny, • . IW, Em 


TROltT FIMlINCCl-tiBhER . 

for »«lr iV*A«rr trout lukc. row rlul'N. 

MO Rirro «>| larvl on IrM trout Mr*«m iO 

ffswteaftmr/air 6 ’' KA *' 


v P iru.Gio. 

«»•?. C » A 

COIaNS. STAMPS. ETC 


AirrHOKaS- AG» \C V ...| S £ «« vAr.iM 
lltmilway, A mtl... oliUn reaeaxb l. ru 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Srml .omp «., 
to ^ 

P.n tk.a jw. 


ftf. IMigMfvl 


ALASKA 


Choice Tour* to Europe 

>tjth ScRMm. Krr»rne^*ril <cmdu<tori- 
Moder^tc cv»M Vrd f«»r l-w*klft 

Ika Dm T..«. HI Si.. BaMaa 


K ennel r 

PUBLICATIONS 

IF YOU HAVE*A DOG 

you ahoulil rrad 

FIELD AND FANCY 


Europe ruMediten-a 


Mrditprrnncan 
Route to 


PUBLICATIONS 

ltu> xan tlmlnle to FV-»rri V- 
FaimU The v^faL c< 
< S v ,t r H . d ^ 44 Urd Thr 

aKe Fet of the M TVe hi >A 


nivermiy M»en t Irvtre* 


CLARK TOURS 


GOLDEN RULE TOURS 

M r. .. 26Ih Year. Ideal Trlpa. 

*. Junr amt 1 i.| r m Naplea *nd the 

- Nonh. 1 . W. V.a U. ..., S42 W. 124 Si.. fl.T. 

‘T,° ~ PAR'S OUT OF DOORS 

r Monroe r - RcOeley Sail 111 lix. nritt.n 

K-Jidr to I hr ani.ll.ri drliphlful book-” Parisian Out 
an«dote and nf “ Smith'» hook would make 

n wo.<lrn Indian pan with hi* r»nu*’* 
fawMiMT —Fred'l Remlntton. ISino. ('loth. fi-VL 

«■/. $r ot Funk a Waifnall* rompany. New Yurt 
KT. New York and Ixmdoo. 


the only waekly in America dev.it 
jivdy 10 the do.-. -Sample ami Sp* 
SuMcnplion «>.-ler ama^pliculoa. 

FIELD AND FANCY 


■<« The Kernel Re,*. r— 
them and -rod vc. a Iree copi 
do* rarer pahli-ked Adder.. 

Tk» Keaa.l JOit «, 


WHAT KIND OF DOG 

[*. you wanl> We will *1*1!, loer.i.b m. 
iimtirioo a. to .bee, d.„ d .a.wma 
^ P w ert—H . Addreu Me,. Kcoaci 


n.e fceac do*' on earth. Hieh cu- 
STOwnttock for aale. II I cat 
you. nobody cat. Sat^uaion cl 
O. J. BITTLKK. * WUIUm Sl 
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Travel and Resort Directory 


Travel and Resort Directoru 


Th, Only Sh.hr r.d Voya/fr) 

?AST, nuni rettful and moil 


EUROPEAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


LAST 

SPECIAL 

CRUISE 


: "Days on the Ocean ft* " 

Royal Ooo«. JelyB July B J.liSl J*ij t* 

•I loti will rrt |i 4 <*i of chj t mUiuI. 

rU--oMK nptm .iramiU.p* ike Wr ' W tor '*•**• JH**’«*> u »« *« 

l«*M 11.1 Um Ro)ii Co.*.. _ ~ _ 

Canadian /Northern Steamthipt. Ltd.. Toronto. Can 

ABP>r I" Uf —lM> ar***- Ha!Ua«. h. s.Ml HJ.ii 

CMcaC”. IU.66 W. Adam. M ll<oUral. 0*.X76V. la»r. 


WEST INDIES 

* util iUc 

PANAMA CANAL 


la JAM ICA m,d 
PANAMA CANA 

CUBA. HAITI. C010» 
COSTA RICA. 

b» “ PKI N Z " .ml , 


TOURS 


THE PICTURESQUE 


KI’UOPB 

spain. (;kni:k \i. ki-ropfan 
touk-s: iikitisii isles,Russia 
and BALKAN STATES, 1TAI.V, 
NORWAY and NORTH CAPE. 
SWITZERLAND and TYROL. I*e- 
surtlng April, May. Juno. July. 

A NKTV I OKA IN THAI Kl. 
Trivrllna throuch Europe »Ith inter* 
lirrtdtlvo lecture* by aomeof I- 
raoal famoui acholaro. June *8. 

AITOMOHI I.K TOI IW 
Throueb the mo.t pUture-iur part. 
at Europe. Seven tour, leaving June 
end July. 

ABOUND th*W0BU). Five Tour.. Five 
Month* to Year In leniilh J uly to Ore. 
SOUTH AM1KK A. June. October 
and Inter. 

Wk*k MW «... » Wye- t 

llnim-nd A Mkllruub I n. 
| M tM t N«.T«fc,PbiU .Ch M * f ..S**Fr**<l*« 


FESTIVITIES IN 30 TOWNS 


1 * 1 . 


EUROPE 


LUXURIOUS CARS FOR HIRE 
tm ity r*ui tar fwt»i in 
GREAT BRITAIN 

UKinm tim ». »..*• 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterran$e 

A Fraate'i Gre.le.t Rad... /I 


Mountain %ccncry t uucet 9 
quaint cities, faihntnahlc ff* 
SunUiinc and lotvrrt 
in winter, mow and ice in 
tumtner, arc within reach of 
the traveler by the Uiwhm 

P.-L.-M. 


FRASER. McLEAN 


RAIL nnd AUTOMOBILE 
LINES 


ENGLISH TOURS 

By Auto 

PRIVATE CARS 


ROUTE dr. ALPES 


EUROPE and ORIENT 


rhe Allurements of Foreign Travel 

Heed the call ol the German "Vale, land” the hutene Rhine T 
country, rich in owe-in.|>uma natural beauty, quaint medieval ,1 
architecture and legendary lore. (• 

ft "HOW TO SEE GERMANY. AUSTRIA AND SWITZERLAND" U 

d» by P. G. L H3len. leH* clearly and concur!* -hat to y- and fd 
■ how to -re it — 100 page*, over 2U0 fine illuOratiocu. «rpt on H 
B| rrcetptol 10c.. together wrth rate, and tailing* ol the Bahimore- 
Ss* Bremen Service ol the North German Llovd. v*hkh r«ovxh*l calm, h 


Great Western Railway of England 


LONDON HOTELS 


London Gro.vrnor House Hotel 

17. rrmbudee S*aar«. Ba«»-al«r. » 


o to Europe -Via the St. Latvrence 


ee Switzerland 


EUROPE 

At Mmlpraip Coat 

-W- nail numiwiii 

1 In the Uni ol lake, ami 

1 Ali-. >en.| for llliiiirate.1 *T„,. 

I dn’.C-d.- .U-4.‘-ltfit-o 

I imp. Full i«irt~ulir. id rad 

1 llt.ila l-tlala__ - -i 1 —_- _ 

Attrulive left** It* It.ilv, S»'i/#<! 

1 f.r Kltmr. Holland llcliuun 

H Kt font nuiugr 

, Vaaa all naallaa. 

1 I'M'M.iiujrio ;«Htn •«>« inirrwwt.rt*- 

1 J’-ii-mI < h. OH—1 l.r««.r— 

• B.IMO d S-UnrtMd. 

n nfui" 

1114 III. N»IMI* 

/’•n#.oo Tourw I27S 00 irvir^t 
Round the World-Nov.. Jo.., F.h. 

TilK PILfllUM TOfllB 

m WaUUiKton SI., lioalon 

R.vuo-n ft W*ftmm Co.. Agrnti 

Ill>4(|HI N. V. I'hUs. OlMil'l SdljIlBII. I 

DUNNING TOURS 

4ihc lies! In Trinl) 

\rmmm4 ll* %l*rl4 

W **l ward, taptofsbdr 3$. 

‘ 

Mntt4fi4« Jl.Tif 
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Your 

Share 


What would the loss 
of your baggage 
mean to you? 

Hundreds of dollars gone, 
perhaps, and a ruined vaca¬ 
tion, because you neglected 
to insure your belongings 
while traveling! 

Baggage accidents are too fre¬ 
quent to take the risk—especially 
since it only costs a few cents a day 


share of the best things that 
nature makes; a share in the 
happiness that opportunity 
gives— out there in the great 

Pacific Northwest 

You owe it to yourself to sec this 
splendid land of opportunity with 
its fertile soil and ideal climate. You 
can do what others are doing to u in 
success and happiness there. You 
can go in comfort and at little ex¬ 
pense by fast, luxurious trains of the 

Union Pacific 

Stamford Road of the Went 

Passing through the most en¬ 
trancing parts of Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington. 


ur journey to secure you 


Marrh 2H—The (lo-wnmmU rHIrf «iprdlUon. 
hra.I.d hy Srrrotary of War (i arris.-o. *<«* to 
thr flood-etrtcfcrm clblrtrt. of Ohio. 

Marrh 31.—Walt.* II Page. of Xrw York, ac- 
crpu ihr appointment as Ambaaudur to Urml 


rotirUt Jiolicy 
against loss 
iIs of naviga- 
n while in the 
oad, express 


W H'Ailt . 1 ttr. 

Insurance Company 
of North Amerloa 

* oundad Oil 

Dock and Walnut Stroota. 
Philadelphia 

row.«n,.M Capital 14,000,000 

Surplus to Pollci-holdors 
VYk o.ar S8.500.000 


ODfUAL 

Jinw* MrOre. ri-pnddmt of the 
•tltanla Kalin-M. dim at hia home In 


Hirer and the 


New and direct route to 
Yellowstone National Park 


March II.- WlDlaai D Haywood, of thr In¬ 
dustrial Wtirtm of thr World. Is wtumrrd 
to «U months In {all In nantrtko uith a strike 
at PiUtsdo. X. J. 

April 1- Halrish X. C . adopts thr rommlsdon 
form of Bovtmmetit. 

('harkw M. Schwab. i-r.-M.-nt of the lu-t hkh.-m 
Steel «’■ >QKirmt Mo.^ < »r li» ruo- p. Ml tuns with 


I ralflc Mnum 


@ ©ricntal IRiiqs 

Antique and modem rugs of dis¬ 
tinctive character, and at pnce» 
as low as compatible with quality. 
Personal attention given to mail orders. 
Antique Chinese Rugs a Specialty 

JONES & BRINDISI 

4S2 FIFTH AVL, Kaoi B..ld. Df , NEW YORK 


Union Pacific 
Room 39, Omaha, Neb 


'•luunra Hydraulic Ram 
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Modern Eloquence 


Consists of ten beautiful, richly bound volumes, containing: 

300 Alter Dinner Speeches 60 Classic and Popular Lectures 

II. Choate, Benjamin Disraeli, Jam** G. Blaine. Wm. by ('hark-* A. Dana. Robt. J. Burdette. Ruwll H. Conwr 
i. John Hay. Oliver Wendell Holmes. Sir Henry Irving. Canon l-.irr.ir, John B. Cough, Andrew Lang, Wendell Pliilli) 
M. Depew, Henry Ward Beecher, Mark Twain, Henry J««h Billing*. John Tyndall. tie©. William Curti*. 

Joseph jeflervon, Robert (1. InicerMill, Seth l-ow, Art emu* Ward. Paul DuC haillu, John B. < .onion, 


150 Great Addresses 


MM 


h otrr Ml pho(4«r»vumoti, 
lum. paprr pr*w« wi*rk and til 
i of the \try til«br»t quality 


riwjht Malm* 


A Wonderful Barnain 


Scml tin tho at Ya«*h<^l coupon. property fllbd In. an*! a 
bo BCCliml * tvryUw fir** m+ntkly 

Henry W, Cri»dy , « (irent lecture •_ 

Reprinted from the work it«elf. Champ Clark 

dinner speech within the memory of any living 


The Race Problem" FI 

■ — ■ mm 

.iv — M The moat famous after 


TbU Great Work U Sole Ocru- lachSprr 
pant of a New Field 

It ha* neither prtdrwa a or nor com- Everythin 
pefltor. Th* moat brilliant men of tho U of pro*~J 
world today endorse It unqualified^. To printed In I 
read it I* a liberal education a treasure have be^n 
trove of Information accvwaj Klein no other leetu rea lha 
form. No intelligent man or woman ran and artm 
fail to be moved bv the words gath- ’'oeeaaional 
ered here—word* which have brought m»n famous 

men to tear* or laughter, to pity or aeorn, that have molded public opinion 
to indignation or repentance. Each ad* directed the march of profrew* t! 
dresaia a separate item and from the aland- are broucht together for the first t 
point of Inspiration alone is priceless. in this remarkable library. 

Arc You Ever Askrd to Respond to m Toad. 

To Write an Addrcsa.or to Slake m Speech ? 

If so you will find thear volumes the greatest help Imaginable, heeaua* t 


onderful Library 


M odrrn Kl© 
special prices a 




the Greatest Speeches 
Ever Made 

Without Stirring from Your Chair 

The brightest thoughts of the World’s most famous orators—the wittiest 
sayings of the wittiest men of the Nineteenth Century—cj>och-making 
s|ieechcs that moved not only audiences but Nations. They arc all here 
HIT ju*t as they were delivered by their distinguished speakers and gathered in 
such form as to instruct and entertain you where and when you will. 










SCIENCE AND INVENTION: (Contiamed) 


Jointed Trolley-cars .... 

To Make the Weather Forecast Itself 
Ripening Fruit by Electricity . . . . 


The Causes of Turkish Failure. 

For a Naval Vacation. 

What to Do with the Raging SufTragett 

Slav Against Teuton . 

Housing Prussia’s Poor. 

Brazil Welcoming the Japanese .... 


I [Sf of^ORLDS^EST 
Wus/ness-YKooksVree 


A Happy 


Now is the Time to 
GHoose a School 


Marriage 


For a number of year* the Literary 
Digest has conducted a school serv¬ 
ice in the interest of its subscribers. 
Hundreds of people have found sat¬ 
isfactory schools in this way.and have 
written us letters of appreciation. 

If you are looking fora private school 
or college do not hesitate to enlist 
our services. Simply write us a 
letter stating the kind of school de¬ 
sired, location preferred and price of 
tuition you are willing to pay. 

In reply we will advise you impar¬ 
tially and without fee now or later. 

Address the School Bureau 


Sexology 


The literary Digest 


plied to •hat are <on*id*r*rf Vital Need. <>l itan 
and Society. 

largely in the language of Scripture. A Stodp 
o| liinne Pardon. it* Purpose and Po*et In Men 
A <Moe of the omprehrnlive Chsrrh ■ huh “A 
Larman ’ brlem «a% to come o I Ctui*l'» Lite 
and Teaching*. “S«igge»ti«e and timer*»nelv 
•criplural * one of the great b«ok«". **a »tmng, 
remarkable and original »"'ku» the critic* 
//./I , mmjm JtJ tJnuJrriiti >m i*J 


FREE COPY— ProriJie* Yen Can Write Sterie. 

or ■■ml lo liy. «e Mill give rmi 4 lillle book by the tulbor 
ol -The Plot of ih- Stiwy"4fl 'JBlralWd "Th* Short Ko«l ' 
A i»*t card will bring U i*oi|uid. i KKt. 

PHILLIPS. IMm. Dept. IS DA. IM Fftk Areas* IWT«* 


The Mysteries of Life Series 

By lu»nw Thom rang Sm.ht, M.D. 
What n Father Should Tdl Ills Little Boy 
- What a Father Should Tell His Son— 
What a Mother Should Tell He r l.ittle Girl 
-What a Mother Sl.ouldTdl Her Daughter. 

Clot A. rSt. a volume/ eef, S2.50 
FUNK A W AC NALLS COMPANY, New York 


What do you Believe and 
What do you Doubt and 


arv perplexed over ¥ 1 * AVFA 1 ,j on ’ „ how , that 

this necessary but What To Say and How To Say It its author has 
difficult aspect erf A new and widely commended book thought deeply 

social life mill find B > **** CREER CONKLIN concerning her 

— 1 * v,i»- 

»•* "-r adeem .0 

in thi« U«,L- •*— h ™ n * Ie 5: * nd * ewapemen to, «h~r ..pink*,, ascertain whvtalk 

in mi* HOOK. — you rratty carr Tim ermornUy mirUigcnl book ha* so . , , . 

T . A A ma,h ,h *‘ '* ■****• ■"<* ■» muth valuable advice to I* SO seldom worth 

I ne oiarniara, pvr ih.it i( «arm. ihu h»*ri and «ir* the imagination." while ” _ Detroit 

_ ... E/wMk /».- fc aV.V. ,h He HeruiJ. L^x/ngtvu.K,. * „ VtlTOU 

Ckicato, IU. I2m0 M 75c ^ by maJ Free P,e,s. 

FUNK A WAGNALLS COMPANY. 44-«0 E. »rd Street. New York. N. Y. 


Mail 

Conpoo 
Below 
for Sam¬ 
ple Copy 

FREE 


A I»*w 'lift**<««•’ with • «MW Him Vstil 
It U 4 *T .u*l t. diviMleii v# tv far*. »•- 

■MtUla uf Christian fnlti ?r*»(U p K*' 
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Faith and Doubt 
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The Rough-Road Car 


After 26 years of ex¬ 
perience, I tell you a car 
for the average road ought 
to be built like this: 

Overcapacity 

I he builder must know the need¬ 
ed strength. Then he must add 
at least 50 per cent, as we do in 
this Reo the Fifth. 

He must know his steel—have it 
made to his formula. '1 hen analyze 
it twice to make sure of it. 

He can't test gears with a ham¬ 
mer. He must, as we do, use a 
crushing machine of 50 tons’ ca¬ 
pacity. 

Not Enough 

Tires are expensive. But over¬ 
size tires are essential to low up¬ 
keep. We use 34x4. 

Roller bearings cost five times 
as much as common ball bearings 
cost. But the right car must have 
them. In Reo the Fifth we use 
15, eleven of which are Timkens. 

Drop forgings arc costly, but we 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 

use 190 to avoid the risk of flaws. 
We use a $75 magneto, big brakes 
and springs, a doubly heated car¬ 
buretor, a centrifugal pump. And 
not an engine goes out until 48 
hours have been spent in five rad¬ 
ical tests. 

Reo the Fifth, without these ex¬ 
tremes, would cost in the building 
flioo less. But in the next five 
years repairs and upkeep would 
cost you several times that much. 

I Know 

These are things I know. 1 
have learned them from tens of 
thousands of cars in my 26 years 
of car building. 

These extra precautions cost 
this concern two million dollars 
per year. We are not spending 
that without knowing the need of 
them. 

We save by efficiency—bv build¬ 
ing all our own parts. We save 
20 per cent, by building only one 
model. Then we spend all those 
savings on hidden parts. To give 
you a car which, year after year, 
will serve you as well as when 
new. 


Look below the frills when you 
buy a car. All modern cars are 
attractive. Find out what the 
maker hides. 

A one-summer car is built very 
differently from a car that is built 
for keeps. If you want an honest 
car—a car that endures—watch 
these inner features. 

New Control 

Reo the Fifth has our new con¬ 
trol. All the gear shifting is done 
with one center rod, entirely out 
of the way. It is done by moving 
this rod only three inches in each 
of four directions. 

There are no levers to clog the 
way of the driver. Both brakes 
are operated by foot pedals. And 
this car, like all the leading cars, 
has the left side drive. 

A 17-coated body, nickel trim¬ 
mings, electric lights, genuine 
leather—all the luxury you want. 


Writ# for our catalog and we will 
diract you to th# nearest Reo 
•howroom. Thay ara everywhere. 


30-35 

Hortapowa 
Wheel baa* 

112 inches 


R. M. Owen & Co., General Sale. Agent* for Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Canadian Factory, St. Catharine*. OnL 

Reo the Fifth 

** >OW * r I i\ Th* 1913 S*ri*t 

Ml - ^ A U -\ $1,095 


Tire*— 

34 x 4 inche. 

Canter 

Control 

15 Roller 

Bearing* 

Demountable 

Rim. 

Three Electric 
Light* 

190 Drop 
Forging* 

Made with 
5 and 2 
Pa**enger 







Too ."4 .aMwId f*o« included >n price. W. -quip ihia cor with mohair too, »4» carta in, and .lip core. windthield. 
Pmt-O-Lilr tank tor haadlithn. .p.do~l.r. wM^artrr. e.tra rim a ad brach.U-aH for $100 emtr. 

(IUI prica *170). Cray A D... Electric Li.htme aad Start** Sntra at a. rmtra price. .( -anted 
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New Spring Books 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA 


JULIUS CAESAR 

Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Jr. 

Being Ik. Saventsenth VoKim. of 

A NEW VARIORUM EDITION 

OF THE 

WORKS OF WILUAM SHAKESPEARE 

RoyaJ 8 . 0 . Cloth Cih top Uxit cd,.. t* 00 Ml Half Maa. u a. 

GUI 'a. Uncut adfaa 15 <■> ML 

The publication of a new volume of the Variorum Edition is 
always an event in the literary world ami it is therefore with 
pleasure that we announrr the completion «>f the Seventeenth 
Volume. 

The preparation of the new Variorum Edition of the Work* 
of Shakespeare wa* the life work of Dr. Horace Howard Furor**, 
who i* acknowledged to have been the world'* greatest authority 
on Shukespeare. 

For many year* he wax assisted by hi* »on. Horace Howard 
Furneiw, Jr., who has contributed two volume* to the *et— 
Richard the Third, and a revised edition of Macbeth. The pub¬ 
lication of thett volume* demonstrated the wisdom of Dr. Furnr** 
in a**ociating hi* ton with thi* invaluable work. *o stupendous 
a* to be beyond the ability of a lifetime to complete. 

To Horace Howard Furness, Jr., now fall* the task of editing 
the remaining play*. Thi* important work will, therefore, be 
continued along the same line* laid down bv Dr. Horace Howard 
Furnr**. Descriptive Booklet of the complete Variorum Edition 
sent on request. 


Enjoyable Neu) Ficfron 

THE ROAD OF LIVING MEN Second Printing 

Byr WILL I.F.VINGTON COMFORT. liJjnet. Pwtpaid 
A wonderful new romsiHe. filled with the .pint at youth and adventure and 
the warmth ami rotor of real lile 

THE MAXWELL MYSTERY 

By CAROLYN WELLS. Si. U net Postpaid ft.j7. . 

An elualve mystery. and a charming love story. in which Fleming Stone, the 
trait American clrUYCivr, «jlve« another remarkable myttery. 


THE PARASITE 


Second Printing 

ionite Maid.’' |IJ| 


Hg HELEN R MARTIN, author of "Tllli*.* Mennonite Maid." It.i* 
net. Postpaid Si.jy. 

’’ One o( the beat novel«of the year."—Chicago Journal 

SALLY CASTLETON, SOUTHERNER Second Printing 

By CRITTENDEN MAKKIOTT.. ft it net P.wtpaid Si J». 

"Mutt be read to the rrvl tie- Interest is to iatente amt healthy."—Poei- 
land fV/foaian. 


THE UNFORGIVING OFFENDER 

By JOHN BRED SCOTT. It it net Port pah! St JT 
A brilliant story of social lile. with a winsome heroine. 


Second Printing 


7 WHEN TO SEND FOR THE DOCTOR 7 

• AND WHAT TO DO BEFORE HE COMES • 

By Dr. F. E. UPPFRT and Dr. ARTHUR HOLMES 

l(> full-page illustrations. Frontispiece in color. 265 pages, umo- 
Cloth. Si . 2 *, net. Postpaid Si. 37 . 

To fathers, mother* and teacher* the critical question mu*t 
occur again and again. "Shall we *end for the doctor"? To 
answer thi* query in the simplest manner possible. this book 
has been wrillen. It is the result of both medical 
anti psychological e\|* rience gained in general and 

? in clinic practice covering a number of year*. There 

has been included a section dealing with emergencies f 

• and what to do before the doctor comes. • 


How to Buy Books 

A S publishers we are greatly interested in the 
* distribution of new hooks. The number of 
volumes issued each year grows steadily. 

Very few book Mores.even in the largest cities, can po**ihly 
carry in stock copie* of each new book. In many average 
tile citie* and in the smaller tow n* there not only 1 * no book 
More that i» well equipped, but there is no book store 
of any kind. 

Readers will benefit and aid the problem of distributing 
new book* properly by taking note of the books reviewed 
and advertised in the magazine*. The cost of advertising i* 
considerable and the number of volume* brought out by the 
average publisher very large. It is, therefore, impossible to 
mention titles very frequently. Very often there can be but 
one announcement nude of a new book. 

We >ugge*t that you read carefully the review* of new- 
book* and the publisher*' advertising, and where you arc 
interested in a new book make a memorandum of the author'* 
name and the title. If you live in a city where there is a 
good book store apply to the book-eller; il you live in a small 
town where there i» no book More, we shall be pleanrd to 
refer you to the store nearest your town, or the publisher 
direct, who will promptly ship you the book. 

The Jiterary Digest 

In the I ship of May id we shall iHiblisIt for the trader's convenience a 
L* of the new fiction lust mitdlUrd or shout to he published. You can 
the Istevt volume of your favorite suUhm. ns the ll.t will be alpha- 
bet ..-ally arranged ns to the author's name. 


THIRTY EDITIONS SINCE PUBLICATION 


We Earnestly Urge Parents to 
Have their Children Read 
Jules Payots 

The Education of the Will 

It will Surely Help to Make Them Better 
—More Sueeess/ut— Men and Women 


The New York 


thinks: 


“ III* treatise is the most thoughtful, the most systematic, and. If we 
may *0 ex|«ess it. the most business like we know of. 

The Brooklyn Tima. says: 

“It most be declared in uncotniTotnising terms that this Is a valuable, 
prrhap* a great book. ... In this hat luyard, nervous ago such a book 
as thi* it a tonk. It preaches the gospel America need* " 

Th« Philadelphia North American declares: 


-It I* a prescription for the attainment of *el! masters which is pro¬ 
curable u> the 'drug »t«*re" of most any mind, and cl which men in general 
stand in immediate need at tin: present moment " 

CAUTJOX—V* sure that it i« Payotr book tha* you 
buy as there is another book with the same title, 
but which ha* no relation to thi*. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL by Julc* Payot. Utt. D., 
Ph.D., translated from the French by Smith Ely JelUffe. 
M.D. Piofessor Clinical Psychiatry, Fordham University, 
New York. i;mo, cloth, 450 pages. Si. 50 ; post-paid. # 160 . 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

44-60 E. 23d STREET NEW YORK 










blithe 

DALE 

ROMANCE 


W' 
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Short-Story Writing 


Mmv ** *ru d you the Dimn of We »Uo offer courses to FhoCopl*a> 

«(»W* crodujiie* mho have Wtiiiaa. Vcrslhcaikoo sod I’or tics. Jour 
Aod «hr »wrm thri/ «k*U*m. in all over One Hundred Bonn 
let cm prove as fvoauol. lirocsasrrco* Study Cuurw«. maa* of them under pro 
auoa accepted aMuvnpu aad chrefca (raooin Harvard. Brown. Cor or 11. auu 
fM editor other Iradin* colle*ea 

250 Pag* Catalog From. FUa»* addrosB 

llie Home Correspondence School, Dept. 71, Springfield, Maw 


STUDY 


area “us 

• Idea. App4rt to 
litical oaper in th* 
■ months Addrraa 


SOCIALISM 


YOUR CHARACTER |SS“3! 

tlonn analyzed from your handwriting. Expert 
opinion on forgeries and anonymous letter*. 
AiMrrs* WILLIAM LESLIE FRENCH. A.M.. 5 
Broadway. New York. Author of "What Handwriting 
Tells.’ 1 In Woman’s Home Companion. August. 191 1 ; 
"Cupid Graphologist,” in Good Housekeeping. Decem¬ 
ber. low; "Your Character from Handwriting, in 
Scrap Book* November, ipod. 


w m«t widely circulated 
r» the Socialist »*de. 

GIRARD. KANSAS. 


Forty New Volumes 
Have Been Added to 

EVERYMAN’S 

LIBRARY 


Camp Information 

Vacation day, will soon lx here ami hundreds 
of our readers are now looking lot summer camps 
lor their boy* ami girl*. 

For quick and reliable Information write to our 
Camp Bureau. staring location preferred and pnee 
you are willing to pay. 

We will advise you promptly and to the best 
of our ability. Address 

Camp Bureau~Tho Literary Dlge«t 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 

A mevuee to girls from FJUa M. Mosher. M.D. A 
new book which, placed in the hands of the growing 
girl, will conduce to the greatest bodily efficiency, 
and foster the highest ettributee of womanly 
character. , 1.00 net; by mail fi. 10 . 

FUNK * WACNALLS COMPANY 

NEW YORK 


FOR GIRLS 


AT HOME 
Become an LL.B 


Summer School £"%*! In Ph 

Mrs 10IIRT Is fA*K) 

Kofiwal (V*m In rhWa) Trslsmg f * n. 

indiml W. *4.ra. J*|*m*l Mine »o litmus* 

Ull T«nni» .tt If Jtf 5.'#tn*ICW w «*'»* 

Btbwl of I’hytlcal ho* ». 4* 


BANTAM LAI 
t CONNECTIC 


PAMP WONPOSET 

BOYf CAM? 100 MILES m 


Writ* fo* *»*Ui 

RoKKKT TJX DA LX, Be* "B^ 31 EaM 7lM Stn< Jr* Ted City 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 

On Summit of Pocooos. Ncaf New York and PhiladHpW 
Buncalow ami tent*. Nature study. Lake and wood 
•port#, carefully wpmiml. Frnfc fruits and YtrUbk*. 


TVs Forty N#w Book, 
ie Erwrew’i Library 

•WSf. . .. 


Everyman's Encyclopaedia 

U volume*, fi.ooo.oco words— the books selling just as other volume* of 
Everyman’*—making a complete encyclopaedia uf knowledge and a mar- 
relous reference work. For a few dollars you may now own an en- / 
cydopxdia printed on fine, thin, opaque paper in dear, large type, / 
bound into uniform buuks that open flat like the old scbtxj / 
geographic*. Ask us about this. 2 volume* now ready. •’ *' 

E. P. DUTTON * COMPANY / 

681 Fifth Avenue New York City 


E VERYMAN’S LIBRARY, that 
great effort to bring sound lit¬ 
erature and the ability to own 
good books within the reach of 
every reading person, now contains 
640 volumes—-every one a stand¬ 
ard work. 

These 40 new volumes will give 
you an idea of what the others arc 
like. Everyman’s Library offers 
you the opportunity to buy your 
favorites of the 640 "best sellers” 
of the classics, in strong, uniform 
binding and large, clear printing, at 

35C tX per volume 70c Lw 

These books arc very low in 
price because their yearly sales arc 
enormous. 

S* by Dealers gJKTS* Sold by Mail 

Ask your bookseller to show you 
a volume and a complete list of 
titles. If he hasn’t these, write to 
us. Write anyway for 

/UuMtrateJ D*icripliv BooMUt 
Tell* all it«nit Everyman*! Library and 
gim a deseriptitm of the books. With it 
we send a complete list of volume! pub- 
liftbed to Ur. 
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Y uuinu men win rejoice at the new models we vc 
made tor them this spring; suits and overcoats of 
unusual merit in style and finish. The Norfolk will be 
worn by men of all ages; more popular than ever before, 
tor business, for sport, tor town or country. 


Notice the very smart lines of the new suit models; the long 
graceful lapels; the patch pockets. Notice also the new overcoat model 
a very striking and original design. 


You can find these and many other good styles, ready; and the advantages 
gained in time and money saving, in assurance of quality, tailoring, fit, arc the 
reasons for buying ready clothes.- 


> -<u wilt want to irr »u» ipmul f><U —! 
I h* fil it wtJrinf i-n* ..it r>r» K«M 
fix™*; U mfr Ihr irailt n in them a <mil 
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Topics of the Day 



N O SAXE human being, it has been said, would expect 
unanimity of opinion about a tariff bill. Perhaps 
this statement should somewhat mitigate our surprize 
at being informed by one set of authorities that the Underwood 
Hill "will bring industry after industry face to face with absolute 
ruin," and "will oost this country greater loss than the Civil 
War." while by others wo are assured no less emphatically that 
it will "stimulate American industries." and "will save the 
consumers of the country approximately $ 1 , 000 , 000,000 a year." 

But however opinions may differ about the effect of this meas¬ 
ure. there is a general inclination to recognize it as embodying 
the honest efforts of the Democratic party and the Democratic 
President to redeem their tariff-re vision pledgee. Even such an 
old-line protectionist Republican organ as the New York Tribune 
admits that "it is a fair translation into legislation of the prom¬ 
ises on which the voters put the Democratic party bark into 
power," and The World (Dem.) notes that "even in the most 
adverse criticism of the Underwood Bill there is no impeach¬ 
ment of Democratic good faith." In fact, declares the Jack¬ 
sonville Florida Timei Union (Dem.), the bill as introduced 
promises " the first honest tariff reduction in fifty-six years." 

This measure, framed by the House Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee mid indorsed by President Wilson, aim*, in the words 
of Chairman Oscar W. Underwood, to revise the tariff "to a 
basis of legitimate competition, such as will afford a wholesome 
influence on our commerce, bring relief to our people in the 
matter of the high cost of living, and at the same time work 
no detriment to properly conducted manufacturing industries." 
To this end it either removes entirely or greatly reduces tho 
tariff on most articles of food and clothing which could be 
ranked as necessaries of life, ami arranges to reimburse the Gov¬ 
ernment for the consequent loss of revenue—estimated at about 
$8(),0(>0,(XN) by a new direct tax on all incomes of over $4,000 
a year. Its avowed purpose is to weaken the grip of monopoly 
and privy ego, and to ease the burdeu of the poor. "Many 
items of manufacture controlled by monopolies have been 
placed on the free list," Mr. Underwood points out. The 
principal changes proposed by the new measure are thus sum¬ 
marized in the New York Commercial: 

"All meats are on the free list, while live-stock rates arc much 
cut in ratio, the reduction in duty ranging from om-half 
to two-thirds, the only exception being in swine, which goon the 
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ALL HOADS LEAD TO WASHINGTON. 


— Bowvn In the Nr*»rk \V>j. 


free list. Sugar will be graduated to tho free list three years 
hence, until which time a reduction of 25 per cent, duty is pro¬ 
posed. Wool is planned to go on the free list. In the category 
of clothing and its allied needs: Woolen cloths, knit fabric*, 
and manufactured goods drop from 07 to 33 per cent., whit® 
cotton goods are reduced from 42.74 to 26.00 per cent. Silk 
goods, a luxury, an* reduced only 2.58 per cent., except in rib¬ 
bons and partially manufactured forms, when the duties arc a 
little greater. Linen fabrics are reduced from 00 to 45 per cent., 
with a little stronger rate in the form of handkerchiefs. Ma¬ 
chinery in general is reduced all along the line of an ininien** 
variety of producta, automobiles excepted, tho rate on the 
average being cut in two. In the metals schedule, steel rails an* 
plac«>d on the free list and the reduction on all other manu¬ 
factured forms is from one-third to one-half. Wood pulp will 
come into this country free, and print paper at 2J*f cents per 
pound or leas will go on the free list as well." 

The New York World"• Washington correspondent credits 
the Ways and Means Committee with the belief that this 
bill, if enacted in practically it* present form, "will save the con¬ 
sumers of the country approximately $ 1 , 000 , 000,000 a year"— 
this saving being due to tho demolition of artificial prices which 
have been established and maintained by the protective tariff. 
We read in the same dispatch that the bill is regarded a* "tho 
forerunner of a new commercial and economic era in this coun¬ 
try." an era of prosperity l»a*cd on the natural laws of compe¬ 
tition instead of on the artificial laws of protection and privilege. 



MQI US1NO OCT THE URAVT. 

—M»csul<>>* In the New York World. 


This idea, indeed, was uppermost in the President's meaaago to 
Congn-ss—a message delivered in person, as a notice, many 
believe, that he has assumed personal leadership in the tariff 
fight. In the course of this message, which dealt solely with 
the tariff, he said: 

"For a long time—a time so long that tho men now activo 
in public policy hardly remember the conditions that preceded 
it—we have sought in our tariff schedules to give each group of 
manufacturers or producers what they themselves thought that 
they needed in order to maintain a practically exclusive market 
as against the rest of the world. Consciously or unconsciously 
we have built up a set of privileges and exemptions from com- 
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petition behind which it was easy by any. even the crudest, 
forma of combination to organize monopoly; until at last noth¬ 
ing is normal, nothing is obliged to stand the testa of efficiency 
and economy, in our world of big business, but everything 
thrive* by concerted agreement. Only new principles of action 
will save us from a final bard crystallization of monopoly and a 
complete loss of the influences that quicken enterprise and 
keep independent energy alive. 

“It is plain what those principles must be. Wo must abolish 
everything that bears even the semblance of privilege or of any 
kind of artificial advantage, and put our business men and pro¬ 
ducers under the stimulation of a constant necessity to lie 
efficient, economical, and enterprising masters of competitive 
supremacy, ) letter workers and merchant# than any in the world. 
Aside from the duties laid upon articles which we do not. and 
probably can not produce, therefore, and the duties laid upon 



time ron »tkai»t mutixo. 

—Mu In Ihc <*hlra«i> .Vnr*. 


luxuries and merely for the sake of the revenue# they yield, tho 
object of tin* tarifT duties henceforth laid must b* effective com¬ 
petition, the whetting of American wit# by contest with the wita 
of the rest of tho world." 

But lie added this word of reassurance to those whose fortunes 
arc involved in tho conditions which he bclievus to be passing: 

“It would ho unwise to move toward this end headlong, with 
reckless haste, or with stroke* that cut at the very root# of what 
has grown up among us by long process and at our own invita¬ 
tion. It docs not alter a thing to upset it and break it and 
deprive it of a chance to change. It destroys it." 

It is inevitable that this transition from a protective to a 
“competitive" tariff will take place to an accompaniment of 
protest from protected interest*. As the protectionist New 
York //era/./ (Ind.) philosophically remarks, “you can not make 
an omelet without brooking eggs.” It is also to bo expected 
that the wool schedule, which Senator Aldrich described a. tho 
keystone of tho protective-tariff arch, and the sugar schedule, 
which proved a stumbling-block to the Democratic tariff re¬ 
formers of Cleveland's day, will form the “bloody angle” of the 
tariff fight. Thus S. \V. McClure, secretary of the National 
Wool Growers' Association, informs the public that free wool 
will “destroy a $580,000,1*10 industry in the Western Slates.” 
And from the New Orleans Picayune (Dorn.), we learn that “the 
fight for the preservation of the sugar industry ... is a life and 
death struggle which takes precedence o\ er all party affiliations." 
Free sugar, the organs of the sugar planters insist, will ruin 
both the can»>-sugar industry of l»uisiana. Texas. Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico, and the beet-sugar producers of Michigan. Wis- 
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- Morgan In Uin I’hl'.silclphU Inquirer. 


c<m»in. Colorado, Utah, California, and other Western State*. 
The only sugar interest in the United State# which would not 
suffer, nay* the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), i# the Sugar Trust, 
whose bunineas is sugar rtffining, and which in free to buy tho 
crude product in the cheapest market. To the cry of tho wool 
and sugar interest# that lack of protection will destroy them, 
the Baltimore .YriM (l*rog.) replies that those industries "are 
not worth to the country, in the broad social and economic 
sense. a# much as it costs to maintain them." In the meantime, 
according to the Washington correspondents, practically every 
other industry which regard# itself a# injured by the Underwood 
Bill is preparing to demand the same three-year reprieve offered 
to the sugar growers, that they, too, may set their houses in 
order for the new dispensation. 

But tho wool and sugar interest# aro not tho only ones that 
fail to recognize the Underwood Bill a# an unmixt blessing. 
Thus the Washington correspondent of the stand-pat Phila¬ 
delphia Inquirer quotes certain "conservative Democrats and 
Republicans" in the capital a# predicting that the new schedules 
.“will throw a million men out of employment aud cause a cut of 
20 per cent, in wages in the industries affected." W. K. Wake- 
man. secretary of the American Protective Tariff league, pre¬ 
dicts that many American industries will be transferred "to 
such countries that havo the lowest wage rate*." and that tho 
loss to this nation will be “greater than that caused by the Civil 
War." Even Byron W. Holt, chairman of the Tariff Reform 
League, who characterize# the bill a* "only a fairly long step in the 
right direction, but not nearly long enough." prophesies that 
"we are going to have trouble and soup-houses, whether we 
do it right or by halves." Of it# political effect Mr. Holt said 
to a representative of the New York Evening Mail (Prog.): 

“The Democrats are sacrificing themselves on the altar of 
their principles. The tariff reduction is bound to bring forth 
soup-houses temporarily. It will kill some industries, including 
beet-sugar growing, and it will cripple others—the textile-mills 
in particular. 

"The result will bo a Democratic defeat in 1910. That doe* 
not mean a Republican victory, a# I believe that you havo seen 
the last Republican in the White House. Tho I am not a 
Progressive. I ran see nothing else but a Progressive victory in 
the next presidential campaign." 

Turning to those who view tho tariff prospect through blue 
glasses, we find them predicting that the Underwood measure 
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will ruin industries, reduce wages, paralyze the farmer, benefit 
the trusts at the expense of small concerns, and fail ignominiously 
to reduce the cost of living. “ By this bill.” asserts the standpat 
Detroit Free Press (Ind.), “industry after industry that has been 
honestly built up in the United States is brought face to face 
with absolute ruin.” "If the reduced duties affect the manu¬ 
facturing interests disastrously, the wage-earner must bear 
his share; they stand or fall together." remarks the Washington 
Slar (Ind.). "Foreign workmen will be kept busy while Amer¬ 
ican workmen are idle," says the Philadelphia Press (Hep.). 
The Brooklyn Standard I'nion e (Rep.) dwells on "the folly and 
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disaster" of a bill which "presupposes that persons engaged in 
useful occupations shall lose their jolw and live happily ever 
after on buying, a few cents cheaper, the imported goods they 
used to make." "On tho face of it." insists the New York 
Press (IVog.), "the Democratic tariff bill demands that the 
farmer—the backbone of the country -shall take in the pit of 
his stomach whatever force there shall bo in the tariff revision 
kick.” Even the Democratic Brooklyn Cilisen thinks the 
proposed reductions "go too far." Putting food on the free list 
will not lower the cost of living, declare* the Washington Times 
(Prog.), because the rest of the world has little or no food to 
spar<< us. Wc read: 

"The lies! authority hold* that there are not now in Canada, 
for example, much more cattle and breadstuff* than the Cana¬ 
dians need for their own consumption. 

"Then take the Argentine Republic. It is to he doubted 
whether at the liest there is a sufficient surplus supply of either 
beef or grain to count for anything worth while a* against the 
enormously increased and always increasing demand in this 
country for beef and grain. 

"It may he. therefore, that all food products can go on the 
free list without achieving the object that is essential to lower 
prices in this country—an adequate supply to fill the demand. 
If the supply doe* not exist—the adequate supply—then neither 
the Democratic tariff nor any other tariff can bring it into this 
country from abroad.” 

Noting that "few protests against the Underwood Bill come 
from the managers of the larger producing corporations," the 
New York Globe (Ind.) remarks: 

"It is possible that a great many of the smaller and less 
efficient industrial establishments will find survival harder under 
the new regime, but the trusts promise to be able to take care 


of themselves. It is not impossible that the effect of the lower 
duties, while tending to protect consumers against extortion, 
will lead to a greater concentration of industry than we now 
have. The consequence of competition is generally to drive 
little fellows to the wall. Neither President Wilson nor Chair¬ 
man Underwood has a desire further to trustify American busi¬ 
ness: nevertheless the new factors will be in the direction of con¬ 
centration. American ingenuity is to reapply itaelf to tho 
problem of reducing costs, and this in most cases means bigness. 
The trusts will not disappear a* a consequence of the new tariff.” 

Most of the editors, however, seem to believe, with The 
World's Work, that "for every man who is ‘hit’ hv reductions, 
there are ten or twenty or a hundred who are helped." "When 
the new system of the Underwood Bill goes into operation," 
the Brooklyn Eagle (Dem). confidently asserts, "the reduction 
in the cost of living will he material." The chief advantage the 
|N<oplc will gain, thinks the Jacksonville Florida Times I’nion, 
is through the reduction of duties »n textiles, which "ought to 
save them nearly one-third of their clothing bill." Thu same 
I>apcr remind* u* that the bill also "provide* for reciprocity 
agreement* that will make still further reductions in favor 
of countries entering into such agreement*." "If it finally 
reachcw the President in even approximately it* prevent h1i*|S‘," 
remark* the Baltimore .Sun (Dem.) "it will be a splendid vic¬ 
tory for real tariff reform." A* to the farmers, says the New 
York Journal of Commerce (Com.), "they have never been 
benefited by the protective policy, tho many of them have l>*«ea 
led to think *o. They have on the whole been injuresl by an 
increase in tho price of many things that they buy, and they will 
be relieved of that harm if this hill become* a law." 

"Whatever tin* actuality in the result," says the New York 
Commercial (Com.), "the whole tendency of the tariff prescrip¬ 
tion. which is not guarant4*ed to In* a full panacea, tends logically 
to appreciable betterment." Moreover, insists the New York 
Times, a conservative Democratic pa|s<r, there* is no reason why, 
with coo|M*ration. business in general should Is* disturtsd by tho 
Underwood Bill; and in the Hartford Post (Ind.) we read: 

"Some of the big newspapers of the country that might Is* 
expected to champion the cause of the ’vested interest*’ and lhe 
'protected industries' are* pointing out the fact that while the 
new tariff measure* is possibly the most drastie ever submitted, 
the huMness interest* of the country have long believed that the 
time would come when such a tariff measure* in the very logi« 
of events would have to come, and have been gradually and in¬ 
telligently preparing for it so that there will really la* no con¬ 
siderable disturbance wrought even if the bill offered is pnssrcl 
without a single change.” 

Our propos'd tariff changes, according to lxindou dispatch'-* 
are* believed by British manufacturers to promise a "stimulus" 
to almost every branch of British trade. One correspondent 
quote* Sir Charles MacAra, President of the International 
Master Cotton Spinners’ Association, u* saving: 

"The scheme is Wind to reduce the cost of living in America, 
which had reached such a pitch that the country is verging on 
social and industrial revolution. Whereas the reduction will 
enable England to ilo a much larger trade in America, I don’t 
see how America can seriously compete with us until she adopt* 
fns* trade proper. Meanwhile, they will have to make 
sacrifices." 

And in the London Daily Chronicle w-c rend: 

“The main feature* of the proposals is the enormous market 
they will open in the United Stales for import* both of raw 
materials and manufactured articles, and tlu* great lowering 
they must effect in the American cost of living. 

"Wool and meat from Australia, lumber from Canada, pota¬ 
toes from Ireland, manufactures from England—what a de¬ 
stroying avalanche it must appear to protectionist minds! How 
they must tremble for the future* of American industries. 

"We ought to realize that freeing American trade can not 
be at'America’s expense, but that the stimulus given by it to 
production must be greatest of all in the United States.” 
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THESE MIX MBS WILL PAY AN ESTIM ATED TAX OK *4.000.000 ANNUALLY. 


THE INCOME-TAX PLAN 

O CARP at the income lux is said lo l»o a popular an«i 
inexpensive method of giving friend* Ihp impression 
of large wealth, but when it comes to editors, of course 
we must acquit thorn of any such motive. Editor* who object, 
in fact, base their claim mainly on the idea that the Democrat* 
are im|M>sing a war tax in time of peace. They protect that the 
only reason the amendment resolution passed Congress so 
easily four years ago was because of the constant assertion that 
"this odious tux would never lie employed in the ordinary ex¬ 
perience of peaceful national existence." The introduction of 
this measure, prepared by Mr. Cordell Hull, of the House Ways 
and Moans Committor. u« a device for making good the $100,- 
000,000 revenue loss expected to follow the new Tariff I .aw. 
brings a sod prot«**t from tin- New York .Sun (Ind.). Thus, it 
cxeluim*. "perishes the income tax as a resource to Ik- kept for 
great national emergencies." The AIImiiiv Journal (Rep.) even 
calls the measure "nil net of bail faith on the part of tho Demo¬ 
cratic party." And n Democratic pn|>cr. the llrooklyn Eagle. 
arguing “ that u tariff for revenue is the Democratic plan, and that 
a tariff for revenue means revenue in excess of what a protective 
tariff raises." regrets tlml it was thought ne cess ary to resort to 
what "should always lie an emergency tax." Then* are. of 
course, both critics mid defenders of the measure which was in¬ 
troduced into the House lust week. hut before any consideration 
of their urguments. it may he well to state briefly just what the 
bill proposes. In the first place, to quote a summary appearing 
in the Waahington correspondence of the New York Tribune, it 
requires "every resident of the United States who earns more 
than $4,000 a year to pay a lax of I per cent, on his earnings in 
excess of th-* -xemption." Thus: 

"Th«> bill al-o would provide higher rate* of taxation for 
persona with larger incomes, adding a surtax of I per cent, 
additional on earnings in excess of $20,000, 2 per cent, additional 
on earnings in excess of InO.ODU, and 3 per cent, additional on 
earnings in oxcesa of $l(X).tl(lt)." 

So that the gnuit majority who earn less than $4,000 a year 
would be unaffected; while taxes of those possessing larger in¬ 
comes would run as follows; 

Amount Amount 

Income. nfTM. Income. of Tax. 

*4.100. *1 *10.000. *3*0 

ft.OOO . to SO.OOO. 760 

7.M0 . 3S 100.000. 2.260 

20.000. lOO 1.000,000... 3M.260 

The present law imposing a flat 1 percent, tax on the earnings 


of corporations, stock companies, and the like, is reenacted, tho 
partnership* are exempted. Certain details of the new income- 
tax measure an- thus briefly set forth in The Tribune: 

"Incomes of taxable persons shall include gain*, profits, mid 
income derived from salaries, wages, or compensation for per¬ 
sonal service of whatever kind and in whatever form paid, or 
from protrusions, vocations, businesses, trade, commerce or 
sal.-. or dealings in property; also from interest, rent, dividends, 
srrurific*. including income from property, income from but 
not the value of property acquired by bequest, devise, or descent, 
and also proceeds of life-insurance policies paid upon death of 
persons insured. 

"The bill allow* as deduction* in computing net income all 
necessary expense* actually incurred in carrying on any business 
not including personal.living, or family expense*, interest accrued 
and payable within the year by a taxable person on indebtedness; 
all national. State, county, school, and municipal taxes not in¬ 
cluding local benefit taxes; losses incurred in trade or from fires, 
storms, or shipwreck not compcnsatid by insurance or otherwise; 
debts actually ascertained as worthless and charged off; also 
reasonable allowance for wear and tear on property, but no 
deduction will be allowed for expense of restoration or im¬ 
provements made to increase property value. 

" It except* also in computing net income amounts received as 
dividends upon the stock of any corporation, joint slock com¬ 
pany. association, or insurance company which is taxable on ils 
net income under the corporal ion-tax provision of the bill." 

In view of certain discussions during the period of ratification, 
it is interesting to find that the Underwood measure excludes 
from taxation: 

"The interest upon the obligations of a Stale or any political 
subdivision thereof, and upon the obligations of the United 
States the principal and interest of which arc now exempt by law 
from Federal taxation: also the compensation of the present 
President of the United States during the term for which he has 
been elected and of the Judges of the Supreme and inferior court* 
of the United State* now in office, and tho compensation of all 
officers and employees of a State or any political subdivision 
thereof." 

In so far as possible, tax collections are to ho made at the 
source of the taxable income, all employers being required lo 
make the requisite deductions from pay-envelops and to make 
the proper payments to the internal-revenue collector. 

The New York .Sun complain* that "this is not taxation 
of revenue, but taxation of the few for the benefit of the many." 
This paper also finds fault with the complex and "over ingenious 
idea of collecting partly 'at the source’ and partly from the actual 
recipient. For. by this dual system of collection, dual re¬ 
sponsibility and dual disclosure, we gut a confusion of provisions 
which a convention of lawyers might possibly resolve into 
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intelligibility after months of hard intellectual work by day 
and night.” 

But to tho Now York Globe (Ind.) such objections seem 
"babyish outbreaks,” and they are answered briefly as follows: 

“ Tho income tax is designed to make taxation more equal 
between the poor and the rich. It is a corrective and counter¬ 
poise of levies that now bear more heavily on the poor, and to 
perform this function there must be an exemption. 

“Grading is merely an application of a principle as old as taxa¬ 
tion. that men should contribute to the state proportionately to 
their ability. It is not open to doubt that a man with an in- 
oome of SI.000,000 is better able to pay 4 per cent, than a man 
with an income of $10,000 is able to pay 1 per cent. In measur¬ 
ing ability to pay what is left is of consequence.” 

But for the present those provisions "will be examin'd with 
more of curiosity than concern" by both critic* and defender*, 
observes tho Providence Journal (Ind.), for as the New York 
Commercial points out: 

“Probably in the thrashing debate, which, it is certain, will 
Study the details of the whole TarifT Bill, and especially tho iu- 
oomc-tnx section, there will bo a good deal or change before the 
entire proposition is sottlcd in its Anal form and goes to the 
President.” 


CALIFORNIA’S ANTI-ALIEN LAND BILL 

T HE PRESIDENT’S INCLINATION not to interfere 
with California’s enactmont of an alien land law— 
frankly aimed at Japanese farmer*—is expect'd by the 
press to bring this question up to the Supreme Court for decision 
as to whether such a law oonflioU with the treaty of PJ11. The 
point at issue is whether a State has a right under the treaty 
to prohibit aliens from owning land or holding lease* for long 
periods unless they are prospective citizens. Many American 
newspapers outside California argue in the motive, and wo 
do some of the Japanese paper*, as well a* the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment authorities, who sent Ambassador Chinda to confer with 
Secretary of Stuto Bryan about the affair. The acuteness of 
tho situation in California is evidenced by a telegram sent to 
Congressman John E. Baker, at Washington, by State Senator 
J. B. Sanford, in which he said that "if the legislature refuse* 
to enact such a law, the |M-oplc will resort to the initiative." It 
has been KUgg«*ted by some of the Eastern paper* that dis¬ 
criminatory land laws would not only conflict with the treaty, 
but would also deprive the Japanese in this country of property 
rights similar to 1110*4. enjoyed by Americans in Japan, to which 
tho Sacramento lire, one of the chief supporter* of the Progressive 
State Government, makes this reply: 

“As a matter of fact, the alien land bills In-fore the legislature 
have no more application to the citizens of Japan than to those 
of any other nation. They conflict with no Japan'-', treaty 
right or obligation, and would not have the effect of denying to 
Japanese any right or privilege which Americans have in Ja|>an. 

“Furthermore, even President Boose veil and Secretary of 
State Klihu Boot, while opposing a bill for separate schools for 
Orientals, admitted there would be no cause for international 
objection to an alien land bill, applicable to all aliens, and 
said they did not protest against anything of the sort." 

Tin? Amhi (Tokyo), one of the leading independent papt-rs of 
Japan, not only protests against the enactment of the Alien 
Land Bill, but threatens retaliation. It is quoted as saying that 
'‘American advocacy of equality is a hollow sham.” and that 
“the Californians propose to treat their ncighliors across tho 
Pacific worse than negroes.” The Atahi goes on: 

“This anti-Japanese agitation will impress us with a keen 
sense of humiliation which will require many years to efface. 
Americans must lie prepared for a cool reception when they come 
to Japan as tourists or settlers-” 


The Chandlers of Commerce of San Francisco and Los Angeles 
asked the legislature not to pass tho bill because it might cause 
the Japanese Government to refuse to participate in tho Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. But there was no real cause for alarm on this 
point, if we are to believe press dispatches from Tokyo, which 
aver that the officials at the Japanese capital have no intention 
of withdrawing from the exposition. And tho Tokyo Chamber 
of Commerce telegraphed to tho California commercial or¬ 
ganizations, thanking them for their efforts to defeat the meas¬ 
ure, and begging them to continue their endeavors in behalf 
of friendly relations between Japan and tho Unit'd States. 
Premier Katsura’s party is report'd as being in favor of the 
friendliest possible settlement of tho controversy. The sub¬ 
stance of the bill is given in a San Francisco dispatch to the 
New York Times, dated April 5: 

"As amended, the measure provides that an alien may hold 
land for one year. or. in case of a minor, for one year after at¬ 
taining his majority, but at the end of that time the property 
escheat* to the State unless the owner has become or bits de¬ 
clared his intention of iN-eoming a citizen of the Unit's I Stat'-s. 
An alien gaining land bv inheritance may hold it for one year 
only under the same conditions. 

"All property owned by an alien shall lie nold or disposed of 
within three years from the passage of the act. unless declaration 
of intention is made, and lease* shall run for not more than five 
yean* Tho*e in form when the act is pass'd shall be declar'd 
void at the expiration of five year*. 

"Tin- provisions of the act an- not to apply to property ac¬ 
quired prior to 1894. but the provisions do apply to corporations 
where the majority of the st'iek is held by alicus.” 

Article I of the treaty of 1011. regulating the rightsof Japanese 
in tlai- country, »■ the clause which tho Japanese, and many of 
the American newspa|>er* outside California, say the lawmakers 
at Sacramento would violate. It provide* that: 

’’The citizens or subject* of each of the high contracting parties 
shall have the liberty to enter, travel, nnd reside in the territories 
of the Other, to carry oil trade, wholesale and retail, to own or 
lease and occupy houses, manufactories, warehouses, and dio|>s; 
to employ agent* of their choice. to lease land for residential 
and commercial purposes. and generally to do anything incident 
to or nec.-sary for trade upon the Mine terms as a native citizen 
or subject, submitting themselves to the inws nnd regulation* 
then- establish'd.” 

"The curious notion ss--ni« to prevail at Sacramento," re¬ 
mark* the New York World, "that the United Slates must be 
governed by the acts of the legislature of California," nnd it 
gees on to say that "a people with any sense of humor would 
stop Iwfon- they made themselves ridiculous,” and that if 
nothing else will restrain the California Legislature, "it. will have 
to lie taught the meaning of the Constitution of tho Unit'd 
States." Wo n-ad further: 

"Within the border* of California there are 101,350.400 acre* 
of land. According to the census of 1910. of the total |Mipula- 
tion of 2,377.549. only 41,321 were Japanese, including men. 
women, and children, or less Ilian l 1 , per cent., of whom only 
a «mall fraction occupied land. Yet this is the awful peril 
which confronts California and has start'd all the clamor at 
Sacramento.” 

It is suggested by the Buffalo Enquirer that under national 
persuasion, California went slow at tho time there was so much 
agitation against admitting Japanese to the public schools, and 
that "memory of that episode should aid it to go slow again.” 
The Indianapolis AVtr* thinks that perhaps the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment will l>e difficult to deal with, hut hopefully suggests that 
"what is demand's! is fairness, and this doubtless will l>e forth¬ 
coming.” And some justification of the California viewpoint 
is made by the Indianapolis Star, which observes that "no State 
would, of course, willingly embarrass the National Government, 
but it surely has the right to guard its own territory from any 
peoples it deems undesirable by any legal means.” 
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RECOGNIZING CHINA 

T IIO THE OPENING of the first National Parliament 
of the Chinese Republic on April 8 was not accompanied 
by the formal recognition of China’s new Government 
by the United States, it seems to be generally understood by 
our pres* that this step has been decided upon by the Wilson 
Administration, and that its formal announcement only awaits 
certain "conditions.” Washington dispatches told of Secretary 
Bryan calling together the diplomats representing foreign 
Powers, and presumably asking them to recognize China in uni¬ 
son w-ith us. The responses, we are told, have not been satis¬ 
factory. Even Mexico, the dispatches tell us. takes advantage 
of a momentary rest between revolutions to convey her serious 
doubts aliout recognizing a Government so "unstable.” The 
"failure of the coup diplomatique of his Secretary of State." has. 
according to the New York Tribune's Washington correspond¬ 
ent, compelled President Wilson to take the Chinese question 
into his own hands, and it has given unfriendly editors their 
opportunity to reflect upon Mr. Bryan’s fitness for his post. 
As for China, it seems to the Philadelphia Telegraph that "until 
unity and brotherly love shall exhibit thomsclvm in greater 
degree than is apparent just now, it would, perhaps, be more 
prudent for America to withhold recognition of the Republic 
until she is assured 'who is' the Republic, or until President 
Wilson and Secretary Bryan are sure they can pick the winner.” 
And the New York .S'aa is frankly puzzled at the Administra¬ 
tion’s postponement of recognition of the provisional Govern¬ 
ment in Mexico, while it is "filled with a quixotic ardor to give 
its moral support to the Republic of China." They may be in 
doubt. Thr Sun admits, "regarding the ability of General 
Huerta to maintain his authority in every part of Mexico dur¬ 
ing the interregnum, but they have no means of knowing that 
Yuan Shih-kai can last thirty days after his election as President 
by the now Chinese Parliament." The new Parliament, with 
its two houses of 506 and 274 members, respectively, will draw 
up a constitution and elect a permanent President, and The 
Sun thinks it safe to assume that, tho he has several rivals. Yuan 
Shih-kai will Ih> dented to the office. But he will have no easy 
task. 

"The disorders thnt are common in Kiangsi. Shansi. Kuang- 
tung. Szechuan, and Yunnan are not taken seriously by expe¬ 
rienced observer* at this time, but if Yuan Shih-kai can not 
mold the new Parliament to his purpose the disaffected local¬ 
ities will give him a great deal of trouble. . . . As the Presidency 
of Yuan Shih-kai will Ik* an experiment, made extremely difficult 
by an empty treasury and the lack of a liberal loan to meet fixt 
charges, it would seem to Ik* the part of wisdom for the Wilson 
Administration to await developments.” 

But these counselors of caution find themselves in a minority. 
While they admit that "much is uncertain." a host of newspaper* 
nil through the country believe that the official recognition of 
China is "an act of international justice." and heap praises upon 
the Wilson Administration for doing something which, they de¬ 
clare. should have been done months ago. China, in the San 
Francisco Call's opinion, has "demonstrated her ability to estab¬ 
lish a constitutional government inclusive of some progressive 
policies we have not fully assimilated. . . . has busied herself 
with her own internal affairs and their organization for govern¬ 
mental purposes,” und "has preserved through it all a national 
dignity that has made a profound impression on thr political 
thinkers of the world." This new national life, thinks the Bal¬ 
timore Sun. "will bo substantially strengthened by our formal 
recognition." Then, the New York Commercial believes that 
"this country, having taken the initiative. Great Britain and 
France, before whose governments this question has already 
come, will rapidly follow in official recognition." And — 

"onoe China has assumed this status in the eyes of the world. 


it will be of great advantage to her in many important ways. 
It will enable her to assume more definite and confidential rela¬ 
tions with the foreign Power*; and it will remove many of her 
trouble* in dealing with that great colony of foreign merchants 
who have all of the exporting and importing trade in their hand*. 
Once China is generally recognized as an independent Power, 
and not as a government de facto merely, it will have smoothed 
away many of her immediate current embarrassments, aside 
from those of an empty treasury. It may, indeed, help to solve 
that difficulty as well." 

Indeed, developments in banking circle* have made it fairly 
certain, as the New York American sees it, that China will he 
"ablo to borrow all the money it needs, without resorting to six- 
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Power or five-Power syndicate*, or to any kind of |H>litiral under¬ 
writing by European Foreign Offices." Nor w r ill China bo tho 
only gainer—the United State* can now "win I tack its place 
of high distinction and prime consideration in Oriental affairs” 
that was lost "by the faltering Taft policy." So The American 
concludes: 

"The struggle for economic leadership in the development of 
the new China is likely to be a mainspring of history in this 
century. The enterprise and organizing power of American 
businew* men. and the technical skill of American engineer* and 
workmen, should dominate that struggle." 

But there is a serious diplomatic objection to our recognition 
of China at this time, which tho Philadelphia Record put* thus: 

" Russia has recognized Mongolia as an autonomous state, 
independent of China, and. therefore, declines the proposal to 
recognize the Chinese Republic. More than this, since the 
authorities at Peking have not acquiesced in tho secession of 
Mongolia, our recognition of the Chinese Republic might in¬ 
volve our indorsement of China’s attitude in the mnttcr. NVhen*- 
fore it is intimated that this Government ought to defer recog¬ 
nition until China shall have accepted the reparation of Mon¬ 
golia a* an accomplished fact." 

The Record itself is hardly convinced by this argument. Tho 
Chinese, it point* out. assert "that the secession and the aule 
sequent compact with Russia were the acts of a very small num¬ 
ber of Khans at Urga.” Finally, the Chinese. 1 offer the Mongols 
“not a renewal of their dependency, but fn<edom and self-gov¬ 
ernment under the flag of tho Republic." and. after all, "Rus¬ 
sia’s interest* in Mongolia, whatever they may be. are inferior 
to those of China.” 
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THE SENATE POPULARIZED 

O NE-TIME OPPONENTS of the popular election of 
Senators havo become either so reconciled or so resigned 
to the change that the news of the ratification of the 
Seventeenth Amendment is received with little but welcoming 
comment. True, there are expressions of doubt whether the 
plan-will work as well as its advocates predict, but even the 
most conservative editors admit that it was something the 
people wanted aud that it could not be "stood off" much longer. 
Most of these writers take the occasion to point out that this 
prompt uction of the Stales, less than two years after the Senate 
passed the pro|H>sal for amendment, disposes of "whatever mat* 
be left of the long-standing notion that the difficulties in the 
way of an alteration of the Federal Constitution are almost 
insuparable." 

Few subjects have l>eon so thoroughly debated in Congress, 
on the stump, and in the press as the change now accomplished. 
Senator Bortih. the father of the Senate resolution calling for 
the amendment, other progressive Senators. President Wilson 
and Secretary ilryan are among the men high in official life 
whose expressions of gratification are moat emphatic. Mr. 
Bryan took occasion to remark that as "Massachusetts was the 
first State to vote for the amendment, and as Connecticut i« the 
last whoso voto is necessary to ratification, New England can 
claim to havo been the alpha and omega of ratification, altho 
it was not at the lal>oring oar during the twenty year* of struggle 
for this great reform." and from the conservative Hartford 
Couranl (Ilep.), published in the capital of the Sute whose 
action "puts the amendment over." comes this statement of 
"some manifest advantages in the new arrangement: 

"Take Connecticut for an example. Sew how a senatorial 
struggle breaks up a General Assembly. For a generation 
members were known as 'Hawley men.' or 'Fessenden men.' or 
’ Bulkeley men.' However they linwl up on that critical issue, 
so they were classed for the session. This at time* led to un¬ 
necessary and unfortunate divisions. Moreover, there have too 
often boon rank charges of the use of money at senatorial cau¬ 
cuses. Maybe there will be just as many such charges, if the 
Scuntor is to be nominated in a State convention, bul a State 
convention is over when its nominations are made and doe* not 
ait for live months making laws for the people. Better to have 
such a !>ody corrupted than a General Assembly. This is plain 
English, and it strikes us as logical, too." 

The quality of the Senate membership may not be greatly 
improved by the change, say* the New York Keening Pott, but 
there are other benefits: 

: To have got rid of a prolific source of intrigue and corruption 


is in itself an incalculable gain. . . . Under the new regime, tho 
Senate will command a kind and degree of respect which, a few 
year* ago. it was evidently in imminent danger of losing. And 
elections to State legislatures will bo freed from a disturbing 
element that has gone far toward paralyzing all efforts to improve 
the quality of those bodies. With the election of United States 
Senators eliminated from the problem, it is not too much to 
hope that we shall, before long, acquire the habit of choosing 
member* of our legislatures on the basis of State issues and the 
personal merits of candidates, instead of following party labels 
and playing into the hand* of machine politicians." 

There will Ik* no more "dark horses” or legislative deadlocks, 
notes the Washington Star. The ratification of this amend¬ 
ment. olxservr* the Scranton Tribune-Kcpublican, "strikes one 
of the very hardest blows ever aimed at the rule of the boss in 
American polities." And the New York American calls tho 
roll of undesirable Senator* whose like will not nppenr in the 
Senate again. 

Taking the change as an accomplished fact, the New York 
Sun points out that it is but one step in a world-wide process: 

" What has now Iwen accomplished with reference to t he United 
State* Senate wa* in another fashion done to the House of (.orris 
in Great Britain. The French Senate and Chamber to-day have 
locked horn* over a measure which would change the whole 
character of French legislative representation, and change it in 
the direction which has already been followed in America aud 
England.” 

Tho Seventeenth Amendment to tho United States Constitu¬ 
tion read* as follows: 

"The Senate of the United States shall Ik- composed of two 
Senator* from each State, elected by the |>enplc thereof, for six 
yean: and each Senator shall have one vote. The electors iu 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State legislatures. 

"When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in 
the Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs 
of election to fill such vacancies, provided that the legislature 
of any State may empower the executive thereof to make tem¬ 
porary appointments until the people fill the voeancira by election 
as the legislature may direct." 

This means that the places of the Senator* whoso terms expire 
in 1915 will l*e filled by popular election. As the Philadelphia 
Peru explains: 

"The State* will have to amend their laws so as to provido 
for the popular election of Senators. Where tho legislature is 
not in session and has made no provision for the election of a 
United Stat«>s Senator by tho people there will have to Ik* an 
extra session of the legislature to avoid the possibility of vacan¬ 
cies after March 4. 1915. If there an- such vacancies probably 
the Governor* will undertake to fill them." 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Even Indiana * six best cellars were Hooded .—Detroit Fret Frets. 

And Amltavador I’att” will noi he desertion ibe world * work .—notion 
Herald. 

Woodrow Wiuok seems bent on reductive dollar diplomacy to srnar.— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

It turn* out that this C’uMst movement I* not a new form of anl tattoo 
for the square ileal— Huffnto En>,Hirer. 

lx 14.12 the Crescent In Europe Indicated a new moon In 1913 It 
represents the last quarter.— Kaniat City Times. 

Tur. Alaskan Senate has paused a bill granting votes to women. Now 
all she need* Is a few women.— Notion Transcript. 

MR. Kohler, of Cleveland. I* (Indio* out that, altho the golden rule 
Is the ureatmt rule, there are other*.—.Ynr York Mail. 

Tur. proposal to maroon militants on an Island has not rraetnd the «ta*e 
of serious dksruwdon. but if It Is to be done the Ide of Man Is the place — 
Springfield Republican. 

REPUBLICAN lander Mann says his party will let the Detnorrats have 
their way and that no obstruction will be attempted by the Republicansof 
the House. \* the Itemorratir majority i* only 143. thi* decision is very 
considerate on the part of Mr Mann.— Houston Fort. 


Wilson knocked Itryan Into a silk hat .—Hatitmorr Kerning Sun. 

S*T. Woodrow, even Bill Taft appointed SOME Democrat *.—Houston 
Port 

Tut. Webb Hill has certainly made the temperate zone torrid .—Columbia 
Stale. 

B« T why should two mm quarrel aliout (vein* Governor of Arkansas?— 
Horton Herald. 

This Cubist Id.* of art Isn't so ne« at that. Remember grandmother'* 
bcdqullt*?— Cleer!and Lewder. 

Several towns In Ohio have recently reconsidered their previous ob¬ 
jection* to *<>tn* do .—Cleveland Leader. 

Lesrskd judo* of the Court of Appeal* have derided that the pro- 
jn w*iw l-don* to a party. Can anybody gutwa who'* the party?— 
.V«r York Herald. 

Mr T.vrr has <--nt for the picture or Roosevelt he left in the White House, 
but he has not told anybody what be was going to do with It .—Southern 
Lumberman iKasbritte). 

The new German war tax as*.-*--, the Krupp estate $1,000,000. And 
yet some people a fleet to think that there is no such thin* as poetic Justice 
—Clereland Plain Dealer. 




MONTENEGRIN SIEOK-OUN BOMBARDING SCUTARI. 


THE CAUSES OF TURKISH FAILURE 


T HE GROWTH of Russia and the shrinkage uf Turkey 
during lh#« three hundred year* of the Romanoff* are 
noticed Madly in the Ikitam (Constantinople) and other 
Turkish papers, which an* asking why the Turk has proved no 
match for his Christian nciglilioni. Naturally they do not put 
the blame on their rrliirion. Rut the Armenian PtuamHon (Con¬ 
stantinople) makes no bone* als>ut it. and in a Ion? article, 
whoso publication one is surprized to find possible under the 
present military cenaorahip. it declares flatly that "I-- it Tartars 
or Turks. Persians or Turkomans, Egyptians or Arab*, the 
cause of their failure must be 
sought in their Islamic religion." 

And it goes on to explain: 

"For ull thi*s** Moslem nations 
their ndigion has been an im¬ 
portant hindrance, because Mos¬ 
lem conquerors remained indiffer¬ 
ent to Western advancement, and 
so have remained a foreign race 
among the nations under their 
rule. In Europe they an* not 
European, os Russians. Magyars, 
and Finns ar*-. 

“The Turks, with the conceit 
of having a>rdigion more sublime 
than the people of Europe, looked 
w’ith indifference upon Western 
progress. The former Grand 
Vizier, Said Pasha, relates in his 
memoirs that after the defeat in 
the war of 1K77-IX78 Marshal 
Ahmed Ali Pasha, the naturalized 
German, stated in a high council that "Turkey can not maintain 
her hold in Rumelia, but must retire to Anatolia and there start 
new life as an Asiatic nation.’ They thought him demented!" 

It is much to the credit of the leaders of the Ottoman people, 
in this hour of extreme humiliation and distress, that they are 
doing their best to keep their people from sinking into despair. 
The Ikdam especially persists in the efTort to show why the 
Turks have fallen behind in the path of progress, and to rouse 


a spirit of true and enterprising patriotism. In a long article by 
Ahmed Jcndct Bey, the proprietor, who is at Vienna, appearing 
in the pa|>cr of March 21. written in very plain simple Turkish, 
he exerts himself to stimulate pride of race, love of work, and 
resolution. urging the Turks not to fall hopelessly behind their 
Christian fellow countrymen. What follows is an exact trans¬ 
lation of the most telling portion* of the article of Ahmed 
Jendet Bey: 

“Turkish incompetence in the useful arts und in trade results 
from their lack of any national feeling. How different it is 

with our non-Mussulmun neigh¬ 
bor*. For example, hen* is the 
shoemaker Nicola (a (ln*ck). 
Of the money he earns from 
Ahmed EfTcndi. Ilassan Bey. 
Mahmoud Pasha, from Ali und 
Veli. he takes a part ami gives it 
to Greek schools; he take* an¬ 
other part anil gives it. to the 
officer* of his church, another 
|>art he gives to a hospital or 
other national benevolent insti¬ 
tution. He leaves a part of his 
earnings to cover his own ex¬ 
penses and those of his family, 
to send his children to school 
and to clot he his wife and children 
neatly and becomingly. He eats 
and drinks well. 

"Here is the shoemaker Rekir 
(a Turk). The shoes In* makes 
are fit only for All and Veli. 
Neither Ahmed EfTcndi nor Has¬ 
son Bey nor Mahmoud Pasha buys ten piasters' worth of any¬ 
thing from Bekir’s shop. The money he gets from Ali and Veli is 
hardy enough to buy him bread and candles. His clothes are 
dirty. At home his wife is in rags; he has no money to buy u 
book for his children. The hut he lives in is such a tumble-down 
affair that the scurrying about of the rats in the ceiling endangers 
the heads of the family. 

“The contrast between Nicola and Bekir extends to the 
communities to which they severally belong. The men in 
Rekir's community an* like Bekir and those in Nicola’s 
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community arc like Nicola. As time passes the contrast between 
the two communities becomes more acute. Beldr and hiswifu 
and children fall into utter helplessness, hut not they alone. 
Tho houses of Ahmed Kffendi. Hassan Hey, Mahmoud I’asha. and 
their children see the source of their revenue drying up. and 
their feet also begin to press the path of want and wretchedness. 

"It is because I know my people well that I affirm that their 
increasing poverty, their backwardness in trade and the useful 
arts are due to their lack of any national feeling or aspiration. 
So there remain to them the work of porters and common 
laltorers. and the rudest of the useful arts. The Mussulmans, 
the Turks who care nothing for national sentiment, can not in 
other respects keep pace with their fellows in the race of life. 
Effort to organize companies for work has failed. A few men 
who have shown individual enterprise have given up the struggle. 
Nobody cared whether they succeeded or failed.” 

The writer then goes on in great detail to show how. in a 
hundred ways, the craze after the products of every kind, of 
foreign factorial, coupl'd with indifference to all national enter¬ 
prise, has ruined local industries. —Translation made for The 
Literary Diuest. 


FOR A NAVAL VACATION 

K. WINSTON CHURCHILL, First Lord of tho 
British Admiralty, has always favored the limita¬ 
tion of naval armaments. Hut his latest proposal, 
made in the House of Commons, is characterized by the French 
press us "fantastic." for he suggests that the foundries and dock¬ 
yards of the leading Powers closed for twelve months, and all 
concern'd take a year's holiday from shipbuilding. "He put 
forth u similar idea in one of Ins spcechcson last year's estimates.” 
remarks The Yorkshire /'out (York), "but it doc* not seem to 
have been regarded seriously anywhere." On the present oc¬ 
casion, udds this influential paper, be made his preposition "the 
basis of a specific ap|»*ul to all the nations, and •■specially to 
Germany." To judge from the German pew his appeal is a 
signal failure, and has met with cold aud even hostile comment. 
The Krtux Xeilung (Berlin), the leading Conservative organ, 
takes puinn to point out what it styles "the real reason* for 
these Knglish proposals," and remarks: 



THE EL* HO PEAS HARMON T. 

—Kladderadatsth (Berio). 


“The clause which tho English Minister wishes us to intro¬ 
duce into our naval budget would bo entirely to our disadvantage. 
Knglish industry, which has more than it can do, would U* 
benefited, but German industry, which is in no such condition, 
would suffer. English factories are working day aud night 
with a costly force of employees. It is not so with German ship¬ 
yards and factories. England has a larger field than she can fill; 
that country requires time to complete orders.* German indus¬ 
tries do not demand this extra time. 

"It is the same with the question of personnel. Mr. Churchill 
has abundant money at his disposal, but he has no dockyards 
for building new crews for manning his ships. He therefore 
wishtw to have time for providing them.” 

It is a men-trick, an artful political move, intended to harass the 
German Government, which the First Lord is contriving, declare* 
the Deutsche Tageszeitung (Berlin), the great agrarian organ, in 
which we rt*d: 

"The appeal of Mr. Winston Churchill seems to us to be ad- 
dr*--1 to u section of the German public who might then lie 
induced to Oppose the plans of the Government. These tactics 
atm to us eminently regrettable in view of the relations at 
pn^ent existing lietween England and Germany. We see in this 
proposition a total lack of that loyalty aud sincerity of which 
Mr. Cburehill is so constantly and noisily talking." 

The Radical and Li!>cral organs are more moderate in their 
expression*. "The proposal is worthy of consideration." de¬ 
clare* the Hrrlinrr Tagrhlatl, "but difficult of accomplishment." 
The important Socialist Yorirarrts (Berlin) naturally applauds 
the pn*|M>*al "as very significant, because it presents to all tho 
world a concrete plan for diminishing sea armaments." "To 
carry out such a scheme would simply lie to end the senseless 
waste of money that is exhausting both countries." The article 
concludes with something like a threat: 

"Hut there is only a faint prosp's-t that the ruling classes of 
Germany will oome to reason and put u stop to this foolish 
carver of military' pre|*ar»tk>n. Such an end may not lie at¬ 
tained through the sagacity of the upper class**, but may come 
through the determined opposition with which the proletariat 
meets this frightful armament craze, an opposition whose 
r* -alts only the future can decide ."—Translations madf for Tiir. 
Literary Digest. 



-t * 1 >r revised. 

This bird i» loo *1> lo drop it* bit of cheese. 

— Amsterdammer. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THE RAGING 
SUFFRAGETTES 


SLAV AGAINST TEUTON 


T HE UPHEAVAL of Slavic patriotism and a racial spirit 
of unification has sot the beacon-fires ablaze from 
Tzemagora to the Ural Mountains. The Germans 
saw this when Nicholas of Montenegro defied Austria and Ferdi¬ 
nand of Bulgaria threw his sword into the scale when his claims 
upon conquered Turkey were being weighed by tho Powers. 
A new war fund was immediately proposed by tho German 
Chancellor and the wholo country was sot on the qui rive. I low 
powerful this Slavio movement is and what a new impulse it has 

receivod from tho Balkan vio- 

P tones may be judged from 

what the St. Petersburg oor- 
respondent of The Daily Tele¬ 
graph (London) says in doaorib* 

_ I ™' ing a Slav demonstration of a 

^**'**'’“"*’, ■ recent date. Wo road of tho 

scenes in the Russian oapital: 

“It was tho first time in 

a Russian history that tho 

authorities swerved from tho 
written and unwritten law and 
allowed a national manifesta¬ 
tion to be organized system¬ 
atically and legalized it in 
advanoo. They thus contrib¬ 
uted to summon from tho vast 
"• depths of popular passion 

unruly spirits which they may 
be unable to oontrol by law. 
“Scores of thousands of 
, representative men of all olass- 

es. particularly tho military, 
generals, and officers, members 
of tho Duma, and of tho Coun¬ 
cil of tho Empire, dignitaries, 
professors, students, lawyers, 
doctors, and engineers, swelled 
tho ranks of tho opponents of 
the Government. Tho mani¬ 
festation endtd with tho ex¬ 
pression of deadly opposition 
to friendship or conciliation 
toward Austria and to a policy 
which alone can ward off a 
European war.” 

Tho enthusiasm extends for 

This political wrong doos not, however, justify the pcrvrrs® beyond tho streets of St. Petersburg, we are told. Tho exoora- 
and malicious oonduot of tho ladies. The militant suffragette* lion of the people is directed against Austria, whoso policy is 
are anarchists, mid society must be protected against them, hostile to tho Balkan Slavs. To quoto further: 
continues this writer. Transportation would be like a divorce 
from these fair ones on the ground of cruelty. Imprisonment 
and forcible feeding have proved utterly inadequate. Why 
not try banishment, inquires Lord Robert Cecil: 

"Why not empower tho court* to sentence them to deporta¬ 
tion to some more or leas distant island, and once there, leavo 
them at large, only preventing them from returning to this 
country? Food and lodging would be offered to them, but no 
compulsion would bo put upon them to accept it. 

"On the other hand, a sentenco of deportation should be of 
long duration—probably not less than a year. It would be 
politically, tho not physically, a severe penalty. Tho women 
themselves could have no right to object to it. for it would be 
treating them liko prisoners of war. Doubtless the high and 
dry legal purists and pedants of all kinds would disapprove. For 
would it not be treating theso women differently from ordinary 
criminals? Tho answer is that they are different; and just as 
we have provided reformatories and industrial schools for ono 
type of criminal, the Borstal treatment for another, indeter¬ 
minate detention for a third, why should we not select an appro¬ 
priate treatment for women who, with all their faults and follies, 
havo shown that they possess characteristics of sincerity, en¬ 
durance. and courago in which tho ordinary criminal is con¬ 
spicuously lacking?” 


ANOTHER PROPOSAL to dispense with the presence.of 
tho suffragottes in England and let som< other locality 
enjoy them for a while is heard. Wo recently quoted 
ono advocate of this plan. It is true that transportation as a 
punishment has for some years been abolished in British legal 
practise, tho most recent example of its use being the imprison¬ 
ment of the Boer soldiers in tho island of Bermuda. Now some 
are viewing tho abolition with regret. Can not a spot like St. 

Helena be discovered, where ^_ 

"the raging, ramping, roaring , 
termagants " who style them- 

selves suffragettes may be ma- lupaL^ 

round, oak* l**d K»t*-rt (Vil. 
in the London Daily Mail. Of 
oourao they have just cause 
for being angry with Mr. As¬ 
quith. "While a suffragotte flBjH 

majority ha* at last been so- Ml wff. -'Jk 

cured in the nouse of Com¬ 
mons, which is ready to vote ’ / *1 

overwhelmingly in favor of tho ' J| ndHj 

principle of giving vote* to I^mPMkS: |fc«aa|b 
womnn," tho Ministry "always 
contrivo* to defeat any prao- 
tioal proposal to that effect" 

Taking up this side of tho B ■ 

question, ho remarks: 


RUINS OF LADY WHITE S HOUSE. 


“The country is ablaze with excitement. The minds of I ho 
politician* of every color, including Unconstitutional Democrats, 
are forced to consider the tormenting problem of tho Slav against 
the German, to which in ordinary time* hardly ono in a thousand 
would pay even passing attention. The tide of |>opular passion 
is rising and may at any moment annihilate the paper barriers 
set against it by men who. tho well meaning and straightforward 
and loyal, are not bom to rule a storm or ride a whirlwind. 
There is no sustaining genius on tho side of peace. 

"The root of the movement is twofold—namely, sympathy 
with their Slav brethren abroad and a desire for a radical, per¬ 
haps a revolutionary, change at home. The latter element may 
be largely unconscious, but it is operative. This compound 
movement, which may be termed anti-Austrian for shortness, is 
fast possessing itself of a force which without exaggeration may 
be called dangerous." 


The pan-Slavs of Russia are in full sympathy with their 
brethren of the Balkans. They would drive Austria out of tho 
Slavic provinces and institute war to tho knife with Teuton 
usurpation or intimidation. Yet they also are partly actuate! 
by the idea that the movement they are instituting may bring 
about great changes in Russia, too, and the same thought 
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strengthens the determination of the Government to stand 
pat: 

"With tho victories of the neo-Slavs the almost potent in¬ 
fluences of the discontented classes and individuals are acquiring 
fresh confidence and fateful intensity. The most weighty con¬ 
sideration that now militates on the Government side and mili¬ 
tates for European peace is the growing conviction among tho 
Monarchists that if the Ministers once allow the reins of power 
to slip from their hands, as they are now on the point of doing, 
eager demagogs may snatch them up who would be more 
intent on domestic changes of a subversive character than upon 
succoring King Nicholas or winning Scutari for Montenegro.” 


HOUSING PRUSSIA’S POOR 

HE HIGH VALUE of the land in place* where the poor 
are compelled to dwell causes several very unfortunate 
conditions to arise. The buildings must bo high and 
the apartments small, while every inch of ground has to be 
utilised, so that open spaces to give light and fresh air an* seldom 
Bufllcicntly provided for. This is the case in all great cities, and 
in Europe the state of things is such that legislation is being called 
upon to remody this evil. The German Government, among 
others, seems to have risen to the occasion, and we read in tho 
Continental Correspondence (Berlin) that tho Conservative*, tho 
Catholic Center, and tho various gniups of the Liberal parties 
an* united on this question, and at this moment tho Prussian 
Diet, or Landtag, which has in charge the local government of 
Berlin, is considering a hill which bids fair to bring ahout a 
better state of things. After enumerating some of the present 
evils of overcrowding, insanitation. etc., the Correspondent out¬ 
lines the provision* of the proposed law as follows: 

"Before building-plans an* passed in the future, the require¬ 
ments of the special class of tenauts who an< to occupy them ait* 
to be candidly considered, and by this means a ch.*ck is to he 
placed on speculative building with its ooneuirent evils. SlfMts. 
squares—in faot. entin* quarters—can he given over to a new stylo 
of building, in which the houses can In* constructed in such a 
manner as to In* more open to the air; they must neither extend 
back from the facade to the present customary depth nor must 
they exceed a certain dellnite numlsT of stories. Under existing 
conditions it often happens that, for pecuniary reasons, building- 
sit«*s in the midst of inhabited thoroughfare* remain long un- 
tonanted. thus giving an unsightly air to the whole street; all 
this is to In* done away with, and the municipal authorities are 
to have the right of purchasing and developing such site* at a 
fixt rate of compensation.” 

The building inspectors, too, an- to Ik* given larger powers and 
can condemn buildings already standing, unless they come up 
to the requirements of the Government, and we read: 

" It provides them with the authority to take active steps even 
in the ease of existing buildings which an* badly planned or merely 
overcrowded. Furthermore, it contains dellnite and slnct 
regulations concerning the exact area of squan* feet to In* set 
apart for each person. l»oth in the rase of sleeping-apartment* and 
other rooms. All rooms intended either for Isd- or li'ing-rooms 
must In* duly passed by the authorities as suitable for the purpose 
for which they urc intended. Each municipality is to have 
absolute control in these matters. Communities of more than 
one hundred thousand inhabitants must create a special munici|>al 
department to deal with these questions, whereas smaller com¬ 
munities are also entitled to take this step, if .so disposed. These 
departments will also have to keep themselves informed •■oneem- 
ing the existence of very small dwellings in their particular dis¬ 
tricts. As soon as a dwelling of this kind becomes vacant, the 
landlord will In* obliged to announce this fact to the department 
in question.so that the latter will always be in a position to supply 
those seeking imbi tat ions of this kind w-ith information concern¬ 
ing the existing vacancies. The authorities are to have the right 
to send their inspectors to examine all rooms intended for hu¬ 
man habitation, and all the office* pertaining to them; at tho 
same time, the landlord or his representative will In* bound to 
supply any information that may be required by the municipal 
inspectors." 


BRAZIL WELCOMING THE JAPANESE 

I N CONTRAST to California's attitude toward the Japanese. 
Brazil is offering alluring terms to encourage tho settlement 
of Japanese laborers on its farm lands. Japan has, of course, 
accepted the invitation with alacrity and is aliout to send a 
contingent of 3.000 emigrant*. Should this experiment prove 
a success, she will send Brazil some 4.000 annually for several 
years to come. How anxious the Brazilian authorities an* to 
attract Japanese settlers may he gathered from tho inducements 
which they offered to a Japanese emigration oompany at Tokyo, 
As reported by the Jiji (Tokyo), theso inducements include: 
(I) a free grant of 122.500 acres of land in the state of SAo Paulo; 
( 2 ) the privilege of acquiring more neighboring land as tho 
Japanese colony grows; (3) the establishment of agricultural 
experiment stations and schools at the cost of tho Govornmunt, 
and (4) the payment by the Government of transportation for 
every* immigrant. In consideration of those privileges tho 
Japanese immigration oompany is under obligation to send to 
8&o Paulo at least 100 families of agricultural settlers a year 
for five yean beginning with the current year. . 

The above offer was made by tho state of Silo Paulo in 1010, 
when it* legislature passed a special law authorizing tho executive 
department to carry out the plan. Since then several Japanese 
agents have made a careful study of the soil and climatio con¬ 
dition* of the section when* tho projected Japanese colony is 
to be located. The investigation revealed, tho Jiji informs us, 
that the land is eminently suited for the culture of rice, a staple 
which is in gn«t demand in Brazil. Dr. Yazukuri, ono of tho 
agricultural expert* who inquired into the matter on the spot, 
publishes the following statements a* to the general prospects 
of Japanese immigration to Brazil: 

"Then* an* at pn**cnt some 4,000 Japanese immigrants in 
Brazil, mostly employed on coffee plantations. These immi¬ 
grant*. like those from other countries, had the major part of 
their transportation paid by the Brazilian Government. As tho 
chief source of it* revenue i* export duty on coffee, the Govern¬ 
ment is anxious to increase the production of coffee by attracting 
foreign lahon*r* for the plantation*. 

"Both the Government and the public an* decidedly friendly 
toward the Japanese. They seem to think that our laUtrer* arc 
more reliable, frugal, industrious, and !«*** addicted to the habit 
of drinking and gambling than laltorcra of other nationalities. 
The Brazilian people entertain no prejudice against tho Japanese. 
There is no discrimination against the Japanese in the matter of 
naturalization, altho the peoples of other Oriental countries on* 
not admit tod to citizenship. Any Japanese who owns land in 
Brazil or who ha* married a Brazilian woman can bceoiuc 
a citizen. 

"The leniency and largi*-mindedne*s of the Brazilian Govern¬ 
ment arc almost amazing. The Japanese immigrant* who arc 
now in the country an* mostly contract lalion>rs. hound by con¬ 
tract to work on the coffee plantations for a certain number of 
yean. But some of these immigrant* do not observe the terms 
of the contract and seek mon* remunerative employment than 
that offered by the plantation. And yet the Government has 
never interfered with the action of such faithlw* immigrants, 
declaring that no l«*gal action will profit the Government if 
the immigrant himself docs not feci morally bound to adhere to 
the terms of the contract under which he was brought to tho 
plantation.” 

Commenting upon the new enterprise of the Tokyo immigra¬ 
tion company above mentioned, the Jiji says: 

"Our present population is roughly estimated at 50,000.0)0, 
while our annual output of rice scarcely excis'd* 2SO.OOO.OUO 
bushels. As yet the supply of rice is fairly well balanced with 
the demand, but as our population is increasing at the rate of 
500.000 a year, tho balance can not long In* maintained. Tho 
amount of arable land posscst by our farmers is only 2.45 acres 
each, while in England. Holland, and Belgium, tho most densely 
populated countries in Europe, tho average is 20.95 acre*. 12.25 
acres, and 4.00 acres, respectively. It is impossible to increase 
the production of rice in proportion to the increase of population." 




THE ORGANS OF RACE 


T HAT the so-called ductless glands p!av an important 
part in the adaptation of the organism to a chang'd 
environment, and hence in the origin and differentiation 
of races, is suggested by Dr. Antonio M. Crispin, of New York, 
in an article printed originally in The Monthly Cyclopedia and 
Medical Bulletin, and now issued in pamphlet form. Dr. 
Crispin’s biological point of view is that the sort of adaptability 
by which organisms fit themselves to their surroundings is the 
deciding factor in the origin of *|>ecics. The "ductless glands," 
by virtue of the internal secretions which they pour into the 
blood, are, he believes, at the bottom of all 
phenomena of this kind. He writes in 
substance: 

"It is almost certain that climatic rondi- 
lions, such us warmth, moisture, elevation, 
etc., exert a specific action on the activity 
of one or other of these glands. Owing to 
tho oceolerutivo functions of these organs, 
they constitute the most important factor 
in fitting tho individual for different habits 
of life and conditions and thereby in the 
production of the different races. We know 
to-day that the thyroids, suprarenal cap¬ 
sules, and hypophysis are organs of immense 
importance to tho organism, and that they 
play an important part in the regulation 
and maintenance of life. 

"Thus we find that absenco of the thy¬ 
roid in children cause* arrest of growth and 
cretinism, and alwence of the samo organ 
in the adult produces the disease known as 
myxedema. In animals complete removal 
of the thyroid rceult* in death. While re¬ 
moval of tho parathyroid causes tetnnio 
symptoms, there seems to bo a functional 
untagonisin between the thyroids and 
parathyroids. 

"Tho pituitary body seems to be in some 
way connected with the growth of the body, 
and to perform an important function in 
the organism. In 1KHG I*. Marie found 
that tumors of tho hypophysis were asso¬ 
ciated with certain striking symptoms, 
such as overgrowth of certain parts of tho 
skeleton, osp'K'ially the extremities and 
jaws, and unusual stature or gigantism, the 

whole constituting a condition which he called 'acromegaly.' 

"Certain glands of internal secretion supply the organism 
with a peculiar substance which, upon gaining access to tho 
blood, neutrnlir.es certain poisons or specific substances which 
accumulate therein. A fact of no less importance is the correla¬ 
tion existing between them; they interact, and thus profoundly 
affect metabolism in its various phases. 

"Tho environment, by virtue of its action on these glands, 
would tend cither to accelerate or retard their functions. It is 
probable that in certain localities the conditions are such that tho 
thyroids, adrenals, and hypophysis are excited to greater activity. 
The influence of other localities would, on the contrary, bo 
inhibitive, the conditions being such as to fail to stimulate the 
glands referred to or stimulate other glands tho functions of 
which are known to In? retardative. 

"It is also a well-established fact that these glands exert a 
powerful influence on the nervous system, especially the thyroids 
and parathyroids, altho their actions are different. Removal 
of the parathyroids increases galvanic irritability. 

"These ductless glands discharge into the circulation specific 
hormones, and probably play an iini>ortant rifie in the production 
of immunity. 

"Caution is. of course, needed in interpreting these interesting 
phenomena, but when we consider the functions of these glands. 


and their vital importance to the organism, we can not but bo 
imprest by their apparent value in the determination of adapta¬ 
bility and consequently in the production of the different race* 
of mankind. 

" Excessive pigmentation may be due to altered activity of 
the adrenal glands; of this we have sufficient evidence in the 
l>athology of Addison’s disease. May it not be that an excess 
of sunlight, combined with the well-known effect of altitude, has 
exerted a decided modifying action on the adrenal glands of the 
negroes? 

"Altitude ha* operated iu differentiating the inland pooplo 
from those inhabiting the coa*t, and has exaggerated the ethnic 
peculiarities of given nations. The pigment 
of the skin tends, a* n rule, to lie lighter in 
the higher altitudes os well as in the higher 
latitudes. The influence of these two fac¬ 
tors on the suprarenal ImmHc* would ap|>cur 
to be the same. 

"The effect of temperature is very marked 
not only on the body in general, but on tho 
growth of the hair in particular. A low tem¬ 
perature is apt to result in the formation 
of a good protective coating, while u high 
temperature acts in the opposite way. High 
temperatures rcflexly stimulate the adrenal 
glands to produce an excess of pigment, while 
diminishing the eapillnry covering. Low 
temperatures have opposite effects. A 
glance at the distribution of races shows that 
tho greater amount of pigment obtains in 
the tropics, and that ns one advances north¬ 
ward the complexion gradually lightens, be¬ 
ing dark brown in Egypt, light brown in 
north Africa, deop olive in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. olive in south Europe, brunette in 
central Europe—until one comes to what 
has boon called the faded brunette, or blonde, 
of the north of Europe. Similar effect* have 
been produc'd on the originul inhabitants of 
our continent, the Indians, in whom differ¬ 
ent shades of coloring obtain according to 
the latitude." 

Abundance or scarcity of food is acknowl¬ 
edged to be a prolific cause of variability, 
and Dr. Crispin holds that it acts by ac¬ 
celerating or retarding the function of the 
glands in question. Certain kinds of food, 
he says, have in all probability a decided influence on their 
function; thus, oatmeal is said to 1 m> stimulating to the thyroid 
gland. In the light of this view, the production of food, char¬ 
acteristic of or more easily obtain'd than others in a given 
locality, is likely to influence' the internal secretions of the in¬ 
habitants thereof, and, accordingly, to affect their development. 
He goes on: 

"The influence of food on the temperament of man occupied 
the attention of the «>ariicr physiologists, who came to Iteliovo 
thoroughly in the different effects of various foods and condi¬ 
ments on the human organism. Liebig maintain'd that excess 
of meat-eating made man more violent and even ferocious. At 
present physiologists ore more concerned with the nutritive 
value of food, as measur'd by the number of calories yielded, 
than with its effect on any particular system of the laxly. Still, 
there is here an uncultivated field, a virgin soil, capable of 
generously repaying the inv«“stigator. 

"The question stands thus: How does the organism react to 
tho environment? How does it adapt itself to new conditions? 
In this apparently mysterious process, it seems to me that the 
internal secretions play a preponderant rtle in that they permit 
the organism to adjust itself to external influences. Tho reaction 
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of tho ductless glands to these influences tends to produce varia¬ 
tions. which are likely to be transmitted to succeeding genera¬ 
tions. Such advantages as the organism may have acquired 
through the continued readjustment of the ductless glands result 
in the survival of the individuals best fitted. The influences 
exerted being dissimiliar in different localities, differentiation 
occurs, and this is the explanation of the existing variety in 
races.” 


NATURAL ICE-MINES 

C AVES AND PITS where ice is found in summer are not 
infrequent. In many cases the ice is doubtless of the 
nature of a glacier—that is. it is consolidated, slow- 
melting snow left over from the previous winter; but there are 
well-authenticated instances where ice plainly forms in the 
cave while the weather is warm outside. Many reasons, phys¬ 
ical and chemical, have been advanced; and one still occasion¬ 
ally hears tho classical explanation. "Tho boy lied." According 
to Marlin 0. Andrews, of I,c- 
liigh University, who describes 
in The Popular Science Month¬ 
ly (Now York. March) an ice- 
mino near Coudersport, Pa., 
there is no doubt al>out the 
facta; and his explanation is 
that tho freezing agent is the 
atorod cold of the previous 
wintor, brought into play by a 
change of air currents. The 
discovery of this particular 
Vraino" occurred while pros¬ 
pectors wore looking for the 
precious metals, reputed by 
tradition to occur in the neigh¬ 
borhood. It Menu that— 

"Mr. John Dodd and Mr. 

William O'Neil were prospect¬ 
ing near Sweden Vnlloy when, 
underneath four or flvo inches 
of moss, they found a thin 
layer of solid ice. After level¬ 
ing off a space about fifteen or 
twenty feet square they dug a 
shaft about six feet square by 
twelvo foot deep. At a depth 
of nine foot they found pet¬ 
rified wood, impressions of 
loaves, ferns, and other vege¬ 
tation, also bones which were 
pronounced to be human. At 
a lower depth a peculiar kind 
of rock was found which they 
thought might contain gold or 
silver. Some of this was as¬ 
sayed and found to he of no 
value. At a depth of twelve 
foot an aperture was found from which came a cold draft. This 
was thought peculiar, but nothing was done to investigate 
farther and the work was abandoned. 

"Tho following spring Mr. Dodd found a considerable amount 
of ice in the mine but thought that it had gathered there during 
the winter and had not yet melted. However, as the warm 
weather advanced, the quantity of ice. instead of melting, as 
was expected, began to increase, and by the middle of July the 
sides of the shaft were covered with a coating of ice a foot or 
more thick and large icicles were forming from the opening at 
the top. 

"As winter again came on. the ice began ’to disappear until 
the cave was nearly free from the’summer's product. This 
phenomenon has regularly been repeated each year since its 
discovery. 

"The Dinginan Run Ice Mine is a more recent discovery, 
being found on June 15. 1905, on Dinginan Run on the farm of 
Mr. I'elchy. Mr. Pelchy, with the help of another man. was 
clearing up some brushland for farming when, in order to get 


a better foothold on tho steep hillside, he tore away a little of 
the moss, which w’as several inches deep at that place, and found 
pieces of ice. 

"Having heard of the ice-mine at Sweden Valley he began to 
dig in the hope of discovering a similar phenomenon on bis own 
farm. He made an opening in tho hillside ten foot deep by 
twenty across, finding crevices in the rock from which he took 
chunks of ice weighing twenty and twenty-five pounds. Noth¬ 
ing more was done to bring this mine to the notice of the public, 
and consequently it is known to but very few people even in 
Coudersport. 

"The explanation of this phenomenon appears to lie in the 
cold currents of air issuing from the crevices of the rocks along 
the sides of the shaft. The air must gain access to these fissures 
at some other point, which must be at a higher altitude than 
that of the pit. as will be seen from the following discuasion. 

"This Iteing true, it is evident that in the winter time tho 
column of air directly over the pit is cooler and consequently 
heavier than that in the rock passages. Therefore, it forces its 
way down into the pit and up through the rock strata, chilling 
the rocks to a great depth and storing up u vast quantity of 

* cold.’ We mw, then, that the 
amount of ‘cold’ which in 
stored up, or tho dopth to 
which the rocks are chilled at 
the beginning of worm weather 
in the spring, depends upon 
the length Hiid severity of thn 
winter. 

" As the warm weather comes 
on the column of air over the 
pit becomes heated and is dis¬ 
placed by the cold, heavy air 
flowing down out of tho pas¬ 
sage*. This cold current of air 
fn>o7.eH any surface water which 
flows over the edges of the pit 
and maintains a freezing tem¬ 
perature as long as the supply 
of ’cold’ in the hill lasts, nfter 
which the circulation of air 
•■oases and the ice formation 

melts. 

"It is evident that the ra¬ 
pidity with which this circula¬ 
tion takes place depends upon 
the difference in temperature 
of the two air columns. That 
is. the cold outward current i« 
much more noticeable on hot 
days than on cool days in 
summer, and in winter the 
strongest, inward current is 
noticed on the coldest days. 

"This foot accounts for tho 
common lielicf that tho freez¬ 
ing tnki* place more rapidly 
and that the mine is colder on 
hot than on cool days. 

"The temperature of tho 
mine, or, in other words, of tho 
nir as it issues from the crev¬ 
ices. remains practically con¬ 
stant throughout the summer, which is proved by thermometer 
readings. However, the difference lietwcen this constant temper¬ 
ature and the temperature prevailing outside the mine is obvi¬ 
ously greatest on the hottest days, and therefore, as one enters 
the mine, the contrast is more noticeable. Thiscausesone to be¬ 
lieve that the mine is colder when it really is not. It is true, 
however, that the ice is formed most rapidly during the hottest 
weather. This is not liecausc tho tcm|»eniture of the mine is 
lower, as is generally supposed, but is due to the fact that tho 
circulation of air is more rapid; that is, a greater quantity of 
cold air i^ucs from the numerous a|iertures, and a greater 
amount of 'cold' is available for the formation of ice. 

"If this is the true explanation of this phenomenon, we may 
say, with truth, that in this particular instance it is the heat 
of summer which causes the ice to form, but, at tho same time, 
we can not disregard the fact that it is the severity of the pre¬ 
ceding winter and the natural arrangement of tho rock strata 
which make it possible for the heat of summer to produce this 
peculiar phenomenon.” 
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and milling which brings about an extensive eommunition of 
these products. To a certain extent this is also accomplished 
by effective mastication, which, however, is ordinarily efficient 
to only a small degree in rendering the texture of resistant food¬ 
stuffs satisfactory for good utilization. 

“It is interesting to note that all the vegetable foodstuffs 
which are easily digested by man are advantageously used 
directly in our diet. The ultimate value of animal production 
lies, in part, in the fact that it enables mankind to transform 
into more readily ulilizable food products nutrient materials 
for which the human organism is not well adapted. It follows, 

therefore, that in order to fur- 

- nish nutriment to the maxi- 

f ^nn mum population from the nat¬ 
ural resources of the land, the 
Ml. f /•'/‘a A moredigesliblevigelableprod¬ 
ucts should Ih* applied di- 
i.x-ilv for tin* nutrition of man. 
whereas the more resistant 
ones should bo eonvcrlul to 
hit. use through ihe intermedi- 
I <>t the ruminating uni- 

J t&M »>“**- The respective* rffies of 

ilie two types of organisms 
Iff k f Vi ought to be mind 

whenever conditions nriso 
which call for a maximum 

I n .,f 

V A/ ibe nmiiileuaiiee of 

i a large population. " 


ANIMALS AS FOOD FACTORIES 


U LTIMATELY we are all vegetarians. The nutriment 
that we take to replenish our bodiea and renew our 
energies comes from plants; no animal can manufac¬ 
ture it. Where we get it from animal flesh we take it second¬ 
hand, and always at a sacrifice of energy, for much of the orig¬ 
inal energy of tho animal's plant food went to maintain its own 
vitality. But, on tho other hand, animals convert into human 
food many vegetable sub¬ 
stances that could not be used 
directly, such as hay and grass. 

If there is a moral in this, it is 
doubtless that, looking upon 
the choice of foods solely front 
the standpoint of economy, we 
should exterminate all animals 
not. available for human food 
and f«>ed the remainder only on 
foodstuffs that ure inedible by 
us. Grains and green vege¬ 
tables, for instance, we should 
always cut directly; our hay. 
grass, and leaves we should 
take through the intermediary 
of liecf or mutton. All this is 
treated editorially in The Jour¬ 
nal of llte American Medical 
Amoeialion (Chicago. March 
22). Says this paper: 

“The problem of the cost of production of our nutrients i*> 
one that appears to bo growing in importance and seriousness 
from dicado to decade. In tho extensive use of animal foods, 
so common in most civilized nations to-day, it is rarely borne 
in mind that tho production of this type of nutrient involves a 
conversion of plant food into animal foodstuffs—a transforma¬ 
tion inevitably necessitating a sacrifice of considerable energy. 
The animnl which dovours the plant products require* no small 
proportion of the stored energy for its own maintenance, that 
is, its normal life process**; accordingly the residue available 
for the production of meat and fat or the secretion of milk, which 
may become available to man as dietary articles, must repre¬ 
sent a correspondingly smaller portion of the actual nutrients 
originally ston'd in the plant ingested. One is, therefore. justi¬ 
fied in asking to what extent it may be possible or desirable for 
mankind to attempt to avoid this intermediate waste of energy 
by making direct use in larger proportion of the plant products 
which are ordinarily converted to our advantage by the her¬ 
bivorous animal. 

" In attempting to answer this question we must bear in mind 
the diverse character of some of the plant products which are 
ordinarily consumed by man and the plant-eating animal*, re- 
spectiv-ly. Tho latter utilize such natural products as straw, 
grass, leaves, cte„ which ordinarily form no part of the human 
dietary. An inspection of these products reveals at once their 
relative richness in cellulose and related substance*, which are 
not rendered available to the human individual in nutrition, 
but evidently are not without some nutrient value to the ani¬ 
mals which consume them. Prolmbly the most important 
factor in enabling the herbivorous animals to utilize such ma¬ 
terials as have been referred to lies in the port played in them 
by certain types of alimentary bacteria which exert sufficient 
solvent action on the cellulose envelops of various types of 
plant materials to liberate their more digestible contents for 
the sulwoquent action of the digestive juices of the animal, and. 
perhaps, also to convert the insoluble and unavailable cellulose 
into fermentation products which may still have a certain degree 
of nutrient value in the organism. At any rate, it is clear, from 
such experimental evidence as is available at the present day. 
that cellulose is disintegrated in tho alimentary tract of her¬ 
bivorous animals to an extent which never occurs in the diges¬ 
tive tube of man. The only comparable factor which can enable 
the human organism to liberate the foodstuffs from their im¬ 
pervious coverings iu tho cereals, etc., is the process of grinding 


ECLIPSES AND THE 
EARTHS MAGNETISM—It 
has long lw»on believed that the 
earth's magnetism is of solar 
origin, altho the connection 
has never Iwcn satisfactorily explained. Violent disturbance* 
on the sun's surface, such as those which np|>ear to us as sun 
spots, are often accompanied by equally violent alteration* 
in the earth's magnetic field. It would seem probable, then* 
that by interposing an opaque screen between us and the sun, 
so as to cut off all radiation, the influences that disturb tho 
earth's magnetism might also be cut off. This is precisely 
what occurs when the moon steps in between sun and earth in a 
solar eclipse. 

In a recent bulletin issued by the Observatory of Cosmieal 
Physics at Tortosa. Spain, observations ure di*cril>ed that in¬ 
dicate the cutting off of the solar magnetic influence by tho 
passage of the moon across its disk. Tho report of the observer. 
Father Ricardo Cirera. 8. J., is epitomized in Cosmo* (Paris, 
March 13), where we read: 


irtCl.KM KOKMISO KKOM THK TOP OK TIIK SHAFT 
In ibe Sweden 'slier lec-mlne. 


“A few days before the eclipse a perturbation was discovered 
in the curve* reeordi'd by the magnetographs of the observatory. 
It was of slight importance, and tho observers hod no great 
hope* that the eclipse, which was only partial at Tortosa, would 
have any clear effect. So they were agreeably surprized when, 
after the development of tho film of tho photographic record, 
they were able to prove that tho perturbation of the day before 
had almost disappeared during the eclipse at Tortosa. 

“.After receiving the records and the magnetic curves of divers 
other olwervers. they were able to show that tho porturlation 
observed at this time in Tortosa was local and not general, con¬ 
trary to that whieh took place during the eclipse of 1905. which 
corresponded to a maximum of solar activity. But wherever 
magnetic pert url«t ion*. altho unconmeted with that at Tor¬ 
tosa, existed, the same remarkable ralm was noted during the 
eclipse. Thu*, in the curve* obtained at Malonne, in Belgium, 
on the exact line of centrality . . . the di*turbanees diminished 
and even disappeared for the moment, reappearing after tho 
eclipse. 

“Thus, whatever may 1 k< tho general causes of tho earth’s 
magnetism and of it* perturbations, it would appear that tho 
phenomenon i* dependent on the sun’s radiation; for when the 
moon is between the sun and the earth, the value of the divers 
elements of the earth’s magnetism undergoes a modification that 
results in bringing it nearer to the average daily value."— 
Translation made for Tut Litekakv Digest. 
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TIIE JOINTED OAKS TAKING A Cl'KVK 


THE CONNECTING VKMTHIUI.K. 

Which convert* t»«o oM-stylc c»r« Into n rapacious. flexible. pay- 
a*-you-enter vehicle. 


JOINTED TROLLEY-CARS 

T HE ARTICULATED or jointed locomotives used on 
some far-western roads were recently described in these 
columns. A similar principle is now used in certain cars 
on the Boston street railways, where it is desired to accommo¬ 
date the maximum number of passengers ami at the same time 


operated in the reverse direction the push-button cover is trans¬ 
ferred by the conductor, so that only one button can bo operated 
at a time. Four 500-watt Consolidated ear-heaters are in¬ 
stalled under the platform in the intermediate section, and these 
add greatly to the comfort of the conductor and to that of pas¬ 
sengers entering the car in wintry weal her. as the payment of 
fares is made in a reasonably warm compartment instead of in a 
cold vestibule. The ends of the end-eections are equipped with 
folding steps operated with the doors which 
are under the control of the motornian.” 


TO MAKE THE WEATHER 
FORECAST ITSELF 


adjust the ear easily to sharp curve*. Tho jointed cars are 
made by connecting two old cars with a vcatibule resembling 
somewhat that between two Pullmans, which is also uard for 
tho pay-as-you-enter feature. Wo read in Thr Elttlrie Railway 
Journal (New York. March 29): 


T HAT STORMS may lx* made to give 
warnings of their approach by tho 
telephone, when used in conjunetion 
with a plant for wireless telegraphy, has been 
known for some time. Thunderstorms hnvo 
been detected at a great distance by this 
means. It has remained for u French meteor¬ 
ologist, Franck Dumquior, to show that every 
change of weather, great or slight, is accom¬ 
panied by characteristic electric disturbances 
which, acting on u distant wireless system, 
give rise to specific sounds in a telephonic 
receiver connectod therewith. So every 
change will send a warning of its approach, 
and the experienced operator can distinguish 
at once the group of sounds that signifies an 
approaching cold wave from that which her¬ 
alds a fog. and so on. These sounds are clue, 
Mr. Duroquicr finds, to subsidiary or "para¬ 
sitic" waves of the atmosphere that accompany all great dis- 
turl*nces and that vary in their number, character, intensi¬ 
ties, and grouping according to the particular weather condition 


"Tho main object sought in the design of the ear. aside from 
its effective utilization of u heavy investment in small rolling- 
stock units of low-carrying capacity, was to obtain a car capable 
of holding at least as many passengers as the standard semi- 
convertible cars owned by the company and to produce a piece 
of rolling-stock which could be used on narrow streets and on 
short, curves without dangerous overhang, at the same time 
providing improved facilities for convenience and safety to 
passengers when entering or leaving. The first ear of this type 
has been in service since early in September, 1912. and has met 
with complete success, both from the company's point of view 
and from that of the public. A second ear of this general type 
has lately been placed in commission, and a numlier of im¬ 
provements have been elTeeted in its design, the most nota¬ 
ble feature being the adoption of the principle of stepless oper¬ 
ation. In the new ear the floor of the center section, where 
the doors aro located, is arranged with a lower level than the 
first ear of the type, so that passengers step directly from the 
street into the intermediate compartment, which is located 
fourteen inches above the roadway. This is an unusually 
low height of stop, and the car may. in fact, lie considered 
stepless in tho same sense as the so-calk-d stepless center- 
entrance ears now operating in Manliattnn and Brooklyn 

Boroughs, New York City. 

"After the passenger has slept into the center compartment 
and deposited his fan- in a Johnson fa re-box in the middle of the 
compartment, a second step of ten inches is taken in order to 
approach the doorway leading into either end-section, and this 
platform within the central compartment has a ramp with a 
rise of two inches between the outer edge and the step riser 

which is surmounted prior to entering the end-section. 

"The ear is equipiasl in the vestibule* with electric bells 
operated by push-buttons located on the pipe framing which 
carries the fare-box. When the ear is running only the hell in 
the forward vestibule and one in the renter compartment are in 
circuit, a metallic covering being provided for the push-button 
which controls tho bell in the roar vestibule. When the car is 

I 


that they attend. Says Mr. Duroquicr, writing of his dis¬ 
coveries in La X at are : Paris. March I): 

"Every metcorologic di*turl«nce is invariably accompanied by 
an electric disturlianoe that may be signaled, when it begins, 
over an extended radius, by Hertzian receivers sensitive to the 
parasitic waves that arise from the stormy meeting of the 
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atmospherio billows. Thus one of the unexpected advantage* 
of wireless telegraphy is that it lends itself to the study of the 
electric state of the atmosphere and furnishes useful information 
in the prediction of the weather. 

"Hitherto the aid given by the new science has been limited 
to the prediction of thunderstorms. Bells or writing devices, 
mounted on a coherer or on electrolytic detectors are in operation 
in most observatories; each outburst of a storm, acting at a 
distance on these devices, is revealed by a sound or by a sudden 
deformation of the graphic curve on a recorder. 

"A much simpler method of observation is that of listening to 
the telephone, a plan which has only just been discovered and 
which is able to give information of inestimable value over an 
immense circle of investigation. 

"Wo havo regularly studied the parasitic wave* of the atmos¬ 
phere in this way for a whole year . . . and havo been struck, 
not only with the variety of these parasites, but with the special 
characteristics that they tairo on according to the nature of the 
atmospheric phenomena that 
thoy accompany or precede. 

"Storm, cold, rain, and 
tempest announce their ap¬ 
proach in the telephonic re¬ 
ceivers of a wireless telegraphic 
post by characteristic signs 
that are easily recognized. 

"Violent cracklings indicate 
a nearby thunderstorm, ap¬ 
proaching if tho noises grow 
more frequent, receding if 
they become loss frequent, and 
feebler. 

"A hnil-eloud passing near 
the antenna causes a slight 
whistling in the receivers, duo 
to tho rapid succession of dis¬ 
charges between the electrified 
hailstones as they encounter 
each other. / 

"A fall of temperature, a 
spring frost, an* always pre¬ 
ceded by dry, infrequent, 
weak noisa**. 

"If the wind is alsmt to 
change, the parasites are of 
slight wave-length and seem 
to form in groups. 

"Numerous cracklings, with 
which are mingled, from time 
to time, with some regularity, 
powerful detonations, precede 
great laaronictric depressions 
anil herald tempests. 

"The approach of rain, 
snow, or fog. by improving 
the conductihility of the air 
nnd soil, favors radiotclcgraph- 
ic communication; cold and 
dryness, on the other hand, in¬ 
terfere with it. 

"There are parasites of all 
intensities—of all kinds, and of 

all wave-lengths, just as there are an infinity of meteorol<»gic 
phenomena. 

" It would doubtless ho rash to base on our data alone a table 
for forecasting the weather, but we are pereuodixl that our study 
of the electric disturbances of the atmosphere will lead to an 
art of nnteorologie prediction, and that sure prognostications 
can In* obtained from general observations, organized with 
judgment. 

"Governments that have established meteorological stations 
for the l*>nefit of agriculture, commerce, and navigation, should 
surely l*e interested in tho organization, at these stations, of 
aerologic investigation through the use of wireless tehvrnphy. 

"The necessary material would not be expensive and would 
bo easy to install; the methods of observation would be simple, 
and the staff of the station would not be overburdened. 

"Doubtless comparison of the data thus obtained with the 
ordinary meteorological bulletin? will soon reveal a close relation 
between them—a relntion of cause and effect, in accordance 
with which a new and exact science of weather prognostication 
may be developed ."—Translation made Jot The Liter art 
Digest. 


RIPENING FRUIT BY ELECTRICITY 

F EW OF US KNOW what a really good banana tastes like, 
for moat of us live at some distance from tho place where 
the tvananas grow. Obviously tho fruit can not be allowed 
to ripen on the tree, and those that we get are ripened artificially, 
or more frequently not thoroughly ripened at all. A method of 
artificial ripening that shall rival that effected by tho sun’s 
rays while the bunch hangs on the tree is evidently desirable. 
A firm in Spokane. Washington, believes that it has solved tho 
problem by the installation of electrically-heated banana¬ 
ripening rooms. Sav* The Electrical Review and Western Elec¬ 
trician (Chicago, March 22): 

"The experiment was carried out by placing heater* on the 

side of the wall about two feet 
above the floor line, and alt ho 
the temperature varied five 
degree* in different parts of 
the room, it was proven that 
100 per cent, of the fruit 
could l*e marketed, and a 
jH-rmanent installation was im¬ 
mediately put in both rooms. 
These rooms are lfi by 18 by 
7 feet and have a capacity of 
200 bunches each." 

By means of a fan the air is 
blown through the heaters 
against a distributing Imard 
into- the room. There is no 
appreciable difference in tem¬ 
perature in any part of the 
room, which ensure* equal 
ripening. At first a thermo¬ 
stat was installed, but this 
was found unneoc —nr y, a* an 
even temperature could Ik* 
maintained without it* use. 
That other fruit* are now 
ripened artificially on a con¬ 
siderable scale, and that then* 
is proliably a great future to 
this industry, we learn from a 
notice in the “Current Com¬ 
ment" department of The 
Journal of the American Med¬ 
ical Association (Chicago). 
Persimmons and dat«*s, c*" 
peeially, may be treated in 
this way: 

"It i* found that dates in California and Arizona only excep¬ 
tionally reach maturity, but, as shown by experiments of the 
United Slat*-* Agricultural Department, they can Ik* matured 
by artificial means. In an interesting article Prof. Francis K. 
Lloyd explains that fruits, the astringency of which in the 
unripe state is due to tannin, after ripening contain just ns 
much tannin as before, but that it has undergone a change or 
combination with some other substance which prevents the 
solution of the tannin in the saliva and heneo obviates its 
a«tringent taste and action. This effect may bo brought 
aliout. in the case of dates and persimmons, by means of heat, 
alcohol, carlsin dioxid. or acetic acid. The case of the Cali¬ 
fornia oranges recently condemned by the Federal Government 
under the Food and Drug? Act does not come in tho same 
class. Oranges have no starch to Ik* converted into sugar; hence 
the sweating process to which these oranges were subjected 
merely colored them artificially instead of ripening them. 
Indeed, the ground on which the Government seized and dis¬ 
posed of the fruit mentioned above was that it was mis¬ 
branded as naturally ripened fruit. Fruit actually ripened 
bv artificial means can not be said to Ik* unwholesome." 



••FAKE. PLEASE." 

A feature not to be overtook rd. 









INTERVIEWING A CUBIST 


I F YOU DON'T ‘•feel" a cubist picture, give it up. But 
above all things don’t ask anybody who is supposed to 
know, or who insinuates that he knows, to explain anything. 
It puts him in a bad humor. If you should ever chance to meet 
Picasso, the Spanish painter and arch-Cubist, you would be put 
upon your honor not to mention the subject to him, for it would 
spoil the whole evening for him. and he would become morose and 
wouldn't talk at all. Kate Carew, the clever correspondent for 
the New York Tribunt, met him recently in Pahs, but had to be 
put under bond to keep the peaoe before the door was opened to 
this vision. Her hostess who arranged the meeting oonfest 
that sho understood all about these squares of canvas that 
emulate the paving-stones of the street, but she, too, refused 
to be drawn into any net of revelation*. Only she did it "sweetly." 
."Ono can't explain these things. You must simply find them for 
yourself. . . . I always understand, of course." The oomwpond- 
ent triod to acquire the understanding mind before she encoun¬ 
tered Picasso in person, and, under the benign smile of her hostess, 
exercisod her ingenuity upon one or two pictures of Matisse, the 
first of the innovators: 

"I was out in the oold. That was all there was to it. and me 
with such an eager, inquiring, young mind, too! 

" I looked at the biggest Matisse. 

"It showed gentlemen mid ladies, old enough to know better, 
very lightly clad for tho time of year or any time of year. 

"They appeared to be rating fruit and thinking. 



f *»» 


THE lil'DE DESCENDING A STAIRCASE. 

A Dcsr-Ciiblst Interpretation or* dally subway demonstration. 

" 'Anything to do with tho Garden of Eden?’ I inquired, 
tentatively. 

"It had. 

"My first step in the right direction. I was getting on. and 
my head swelled a little. 


"Thus encouraged. I progrost still further. I wont and 
squinted at some pink and blue and yellow chrysanthemum-like 
splotches. 

“ • Do you know.' I said dreamily, ‘ I seem to get a kind of 
Japanese feeling here.' 
and I put my head a tri¬ 
fle to the side and gazed. 

“ ‘There you are!’ex¬ 
claimed my hostess tri¬ 
umphantly. ’That's just 
it. That's what I moan. 

One can't explain these 
things. One must feel. 

One must not look for 
detail*, one must get an 
impression, an emotion. 

That is a portrait of 
Matisse's wife in her 
Japanese kimono.' 

"It seemed to have 
been an excellent guess. 

I was in luck. 

"Now, between our¬ 
selves, I never did find 
Mm#. Matime in tho 
picture, but I am prac¬ 
tically sure that I traced 
the kimono: 1 found that 
among the chrysanthe¬ 
mum splashes. 

"M.v stock jumped up 
with alacrity after that 
brilliant effort. I was 
trratod as an equal." 

This interchange was 
only by way of filling 
in time until tho Cubist 
painter arrived: 

"A short, stocky, boy¬ 
ish figure with one hand on the head of a huge snow-white dog. 

"Amid a chorus of welcome he came further into tho room, 
nodded amiably to every ono and was presented to me. the only 
outsider. 

"He looks very young. He i* thirty-one, really, but he does 
not seem anywhere mar that. He is built like nn athlete, 
with his unusually broad shoulders and masculine frame, and 
his hands and feet are a contradiction, as they are very small and 
delicately formed. His hands look older than his face, for they 
are veined and knotted like the hands of the aged: yet they 
are artistic, with long, pointed finger* and sensitive, delicate 
finger tips. 

"His face is another contradiction. 

"It is the face of a Spanish troubadour. 

"You instinctively long to see him with a sombrero and a 
cloak and a red rose between his lips, twanging a guitar. 

"He has a smooth, olive skin guiltless of hair on cheek or chin 
or mouth. His features are perfect. A Grecian nose, beautifully 
formed mouth, eyes set rather wide apart under well-art-hid 
brows, and thick, black hair cut short except for one look which 
will come straggling down over his forehead. 

"It isn't the face of a fanatic or a dreamer. 

"It isn’t the face of a practical business man who sees possible 
sales in sensationalism. 

"It isn't the face of a humorist who would enjoy sinxifing u 
guileless public. 

"No; it is the very handsome face of a simple, sincere artist, 
without much tense of humor, perhaps, but with conviction and 
strength. 

"How ho can ever paint such ugly figures as he does, when 
he lias only to look in a mirror, copy what he sees, and turn out 
something worth the trouble, I can't understand. 



PICAH.HO A8 8KKN BY KATKOAKKW. 
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"Ilia clothea were still another contradiction. They were 
well built and quite American in cut—that is. they were sort of 
loose and boggy und square in the shoulders. 

"Ho wore a sack-coat suit of a warm brown, that golden brown 
tint tho leaves take on in autumn, a black cravat most care¬ 
fully tied, and a quite irreproachable collar. 

"Not a touch of the Bohemian here. Those clothes might 
have just come from the Stock Exchange or an afternoon at 
the Country Club. 

"I gazed from this nice, neat, little man to those conceptions 
of his brain and works of his hands which hung all around me, 
and I couldn't make things lit at all. 

"I consider that Post-Impressionists ought to live up to their 
pictures. It is not fair that they should go around looking 
quite normal and natural when they are trying to make us see 
things in abnormal fashion." 

The nearest approach to talk on art was evoked by some 
preliminary nows from the Now York Exhibition. It must be 
gratifying to all of us who have had our say frankly about 
Cubist art that for once our expatriates in Paris misjudged us. 
Tho hostess of the occasion here described came up and told 
Picasso that she had seen the report of the exhibition: 

"‘Ah!’ murmured Picasso in bored accents, exactly as if he 
hadn't anything in the show at all, and you know he has. 

"‘Yea,’ she continued, 'but it was a very short one, and there 
was no mention of you.' 

‘"Ah!’ said Picasso, and the subject threatened to drop. 

"‘I wonder what America will say to the pictures?' I queried, 
vivaciously, of no ono in particular. 

"' Oh, I think pcoplo will say very little,' volunteered the host¬ 
ess. 'They won’t dan*. They'll be afraid of saying the wrong 
thing, of criticizing adversely, lest they prove behind tho times.' 

*"Ahr said Picasso, and tho conviction reached me that he 
doesn't really cart* a bit what wo say. 

'"I don't agn*o with you.' I chimed in quickly, turning to the 
hostess. 'America dares express opinions for herself. Sho 
is not like England, who novor discovers, but waits to bo told 



Tnm IM S.w lufk “ Tflbuaa. ’ 

KUBELIK AS SEEM BY PICASSO. 


what she must like and dislike. England was really funny 
during her first attack of Post-Impressionism.' 

"‘Yes,’ smiled tho hostess. 'I remember that, and I re¬ 
member ono daring soul wanted to know why you had put a 
violin in the portrait of Kubelik.' 

"Picasso smiled with evident enjoyment of this joke, and he 
showed two rows of strong, oven, white teeth. 


"‘How did you find England funny?’ ho asked, turning his 
head toward me and fixing me with those stodfast eyes. 

“ He is exactly like a straightforward schoolboy when ho asks a 
question. 

!“ Oh, I mean the English didn't like to commit themselves by 





TIIK ORIGINAL CUBIST. 

“ I luk the fust price at tho fair last fOIL" 

criticism. They walked round and round the rooms in stolid 
silence, stealing furtive glances at their neighbors to see how 
they were affected.' 

"'And you think Americans are different?' pursued Picasso. 

'"Y«». very. I think you can oount upon them to give their 
opinions.' 

"'/Ah.' said Picasso. 

"He had finished with the subject and with me for the present, 
so ho dismissed us and leaned toward tho hostess, addressing 
her in his low, deep voice: 

"*I didn't get any tickets for the fight next week,’ he said. 
'They were too door. I will get some another time, when there 
is a less expensive fight going on.' 

" I stared in surprize. One doesn't think of artists regulnrly 
attending prize-fights. 

"The hostess explained. 

'"I want Monsieur Picasso to take me to a fight,' she said. 
*1 have wished to see a real one ever since 1 saw the cinema 
pictures of tho big Johnson fight.'" 

Mias Carew reports that Picasso found some subjects upon 
which he was willing to talk. Woman-suffrage was one, tho he 
went little further than expressing surprize und wonder at the 
woman's " hike to Washington." Altogether ho made a favorable 
impression: 

" I shall never believe that ho is anything but sincere. He has 
an idea. He works toward it. He can not help it if poople do 
not follow him, he says; ho must pursue his course, and ho 
does. 

"Ho seems interested in all things, and there is an inquiring 
note in his voice and a sympathy in his glance which makes you 
want to tell him much. Then hack of all tho childlike directness 
and frankness there is a tantalizing shade of something you do 
not reach, a hint of ideas he can not or will not express, a desire 
to go on alone, to keep the door of the innermost chamber closed. 
All that piques your curiosity to excess, and you long to search 
deeper, but. of course, if you are on your honor you can’t. 

"The hostess felt she had left us alone long enough, so sho 
came up and commenced talking books, and behold! Picasso 
knew H. O. Wells and several other English writers, and for a 
Spaniard and a painter that is remarkable. I assure you the 
average Frenchman you meet could not give you a name in 
English literature of to-day, but, as I tell you, Picasso is a thinker 
and an inquirer. 

I' Life is of interest to him. There is nothing jaded in his poiut 
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of view, and the only thing which it rather bores him to discuss is 
art. Possibly he pretends it bores him to protect himself. I 
am not sure about that, but I should think he is not subtle 
enough to keep up the subterfuge. 

“ I should be more inclined to suppose that it enthralls him to 
paint his weird imaginings and tires him to discQaa them.” 


REFORMED SPELLING AS ENGLISH 
CONSERVATIVES SEE IT - 

T IS SAFE to say that when so conservative a newspaper 
as the aristocratic Morning Pott (London) prints an article 
that favors the cause of simplified spelling, ground is being 
gained in England. The writer, E. B. Osborn, summons the 
best of the arguments, and hopes that the adherents of the 
reform will get the Royal Commission of Inquiry which they 
desire, tho he hastens to add that even when their Blue Book 
appears ho doce not "propose to abandon the accepted system 
of spelling, whioh is. after all, as old as 8t. Paul’s and picturesque 
in proportion to its complexity." He declares himself to be 
" middle-aged and a sentimentalist." and one who can not 
help "admiring the obstinacy of the foster-fat here of the Irish 
language . . . who are obdurately of tho opinion that spelling 
should bo a mystery altogether independent of pronunciation." 
Ho takes comfort in the distant prospect of the gained day for 
the simplifiers indicated by the fact that "the spelling reformers 
in this country are still outnumbered by the amiable maniacs 
who insist that Shakespeare's plays were written by Bacon, 
or oven by tho diminishing fraternity of tho earth-fiat toners." 
That tho English society has for its president "Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, who is tho greatest Hellenist of this generation and tho 
master of an English style that never wasUw a word or worrice 
it"; and that his predecessor was Profeasor Skeat. "for whom 
the least word of English was a microcosm of English history." 
manifestly point to a cause that can not be laughed out of 
court. Ho. with abatements of haste and pressure in argument 
necessary for dealing with a people who move slowly, the favor¬ 
able reasons are rehearsed: 

"In certain foreign countries, as Professor Rippmann points 
out. many improvements in spelling have been made of late 
years. You have only to compare a German book recently 
printed with one dated before 1880 to see that Germany has 
not been as conservative-minded in this matter as might havo 
been expected. In Holland momentous changes have been 
lately accomplished. In France the suggestions of spelling re¬ 
formers have always been considered on their merits, and 
occasionally ndopted; in Italy, where they write T for *ph’ as 
in filosofia without compunction or repining, the scheme of 
phonetic spelling recently proposed by the learned Senator 
Lueiani has many influential adherents. And in the Dominions, 
tho Cnnada is still stedfast in its oflicial opposition to the in¬ 
novations suggested by Mr. Roosevelt (during his second term 
os President) and other Americanizing authorities, there can he 
no doubt whatever that the movement in favor of simplification 
is slowly hut surely gathering force. In questions of this kind, 
however, neither the example of the intelligent foreigner nor 
even the predilections of Greater Britain can be regarded as 
nuriioritative; the English language, that gigantic fabric of 
architectural sound or ‘frozen music' (it is Madame do Stall's 
phrase) which has been a thousand yean in the building, is the 
Englishman’s chief heritage, and it rests with him to oppose any 
changes on tho score of expediency which would involve the 
slightest loss of its ancient and momentous beauty." 

The arguments from expediency are urged even more strongly 
in this country, so much so that we recently read that Phila¬ 
delphia would soon introduce the reform in its public schools. 
England is not insensible to this plea: 

"English children, we are told, waste too much of their in¬ 
valuable time on the tiresome, tricky task of learning how to 
spell in the customary fashion; it takes them 2.3*20 hours to 
learn to read and spell with such fluency and accuracy as can bo 


acquired by the German child in 1.302 hours and by the Italian 
child in 945 hours. The eccentricities of the existing system 
have other unhappy consequences; every teacher knows, for 
example, that doubt as to how a word should be spelled which is 
readily used in conversation restricts a child's written vocab¬ 
ulary. and so prevents the acquisition of a fluent and easy style 
of composition. Even with grown-up people this factor of hesi¬ 
tation comes into play. (I frankly confess that 1 sometimes use 
a second-best word in writing against time, because it would be 
necessary to hunt up a dictionary to see how the mol juste spells 
itself.) No doubt the children, if they were allowed a voice 
in the matter, would vote unanimously for a change which would 
relieve them of the dismal necessity of memorizing lists of words 
in which the sound does not help one to see what letters should 
be used. 

"We have all given precious hours to this doleful business, 
which might have been spent on the more humane games; such 
mnemonic gibberish as 'all the oeives, seize, ceiling, weir' is still 
to be found in the lumber-room* of remembrance to show how 
difficult it was to acquire the craft of writing accurately. Teach¬ 
ers, a conservative race as a rule, seem to be agreed that some¬ 
thing should be done to lighten this monstrous tax on the growing 
time of the modern child. Again, the spelling he barns by eye 
rather than by car does not help him to avoid bad habits in 
pronunciation and conserve that 'beauty of the word' which is 
a jewel or a flower as the case may be. 

"Secondly, the fact that our traditional spelling is so seldom 
determined by the actual pronunciation makes it very difficult 
for the foreigner to acquire a mastery of English. Our language 
is in many respects tho best instrument of expression in exist¬ 
ence; its grammar and method of word-building are as simple 
as effective; its vast vocabulary has absorbed and assimilated all 
that is most vital in the Teutonic and Latin families of language, 
and it has made better use of Gm<k elements than any other 
living tongue. It is a language of languages, and admirably 
adapted to conquer for itself the place which Latin hold on the 
lips of all nationalities in the Middle Ag>«. Reform its spelling 
so that he who hear* correctly may lie able to write accurately, 
and nothing can stand in the way of English becoming tho 
universal language." 

Of course, as our English advocate sees, these "arguments havo 
been duly enforced by Mr. Andrew Carnegie and Mr. Roosevelt 
and other persons of practical intelligence." Mr. Oslxirn, 
moreover, sees "other and subtler weapons in the spelling 
reformer's armory": 

"The existing system is not. as thoy are able to show, so 
deeply rooted in ancient usage as most people imagine. Tho 
oldest English of all was. like old French and old German, 
written phonetically. Then came the Norman invasion, bring¬ 
ing in an army of new words, and the spelling of English was 
changed to suit the ideas of the invaders. To take nn example, 
the vowol-eound in 'house,' whioh formerly had much the same 
sound as that in Moose' (as it still has in certain dialects of 
Northern England), was written 'ou* because that was the 
Norman method of representing the 'oo' sound. loiter on. when 
printing was invented, the spelling of English became to some 
extent standardized. Obviously the compositors could not bo 
allowed to spell as they liked, and rules came into l»eing for their 
guidance, tho those were never rigidly applied. Many of the 
early printers of English books acquired their craft in Holland, 
which explains a certain number of eccentricities, such as the in¬ 
trusion of an *h' into ’ghost.’ The appearance of printed 
books, with their more uniform spelling, did not. however, pre¬ 
vent the pronunciation from changing; as time went on the dis¬ 
crepancy between the written and the spoken word became so 
great that the former ceased, as a rule, to havo tho power of 
checking changes in tho latter, or even of reducing tho rate at 
which they proceeded. Then came the age of the etymologists, 
during which spelling was stereotyped into its present form. 

"Tho 'politest authors' of that period of an all-pervading 
Latinily looked on those who still strove to adjust the spelling 
to tho pronunciation as tasteless barbarians who wished to 
‘confound all our ethnologies.' and utterly vulgarize the lan¬ 
guage. (Sco the Spectator, No. 135.) It became tho fashion 
among men of culture to glorify Latin at tho cost of their poor, 
homely mother-tongue, and. naturally enough, everything was 
done to ennoble the latter by making its words more like their 
Latin equivalents to look at. So *b' reappeared in ‘debt’ and 
*c* in perfect, tbo the words had lost these letters before ever 
they came over with William the Conqueror." 
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PROMOTING SOAP AND MUSIC 

T HAT tho same methods effective in booming a baking- 
powder or a brand of soap may make, at least in 
Europe, the reputation of a musician will, perhaps, 
startle the unmusical, who accept, without question, the fiat 
that Paderewski or Hofmann or John Powell is the world's 
greatest pianist. The speaker delivers himself with so much 
assurance that to the uninitiated he seems to have access to 
founts of wisdom or appreciation undreamed of by the non- 
elect. But the sacred fount is only a money-bag. we are assured 
by John Powell, the young Virginian pianist, who tells, in M mical 
America (New York), how 
reputations are made in 
tho European musical 
world. The process ought 
to be of interest to us, 
since we are prono to ae- 
oept what is any way 
widely asserted on tho 
other side. ".Sale# of mu¬ 
sical wares are promoted in 
some European centers" 
quite in the manner of the 
promotion of groceries, 
declares Mr. Powell. An 
artist who happens to 
huve n strong financial 
backing may take several 
t houHund dollars to a man¬ 
ager with tho injunction. 

"Here is $20,000 —take 
this and make me a repu¬ 
tation in this city." The 
promoter may only use a 
third of this amount in 
making the reputation of 
the artist, says Mr. Pow¬ 
ell. but if he could not have al least $6,000 for himself be 
would not undertake tho job. Mr. Powell rehearses a story 
that he read in a popular American publication that exactly 
furnishes the analogy: 

" According to this yarn, a young man had become a traveling 
salesman for a brand of canned groceries and his territory was 
a section or the United State* where rival brands of good* wero 
much better established. As his employers did not seein dis¬ 
posed to boom their product* in this section by advertising, tho 
young man prepared a set of booklet*, outlining the merits of 
each article in his ‘line.’ These he did not distribute to the 
denlers, but to the actual consumers in each town, going from 
house to house and leaving with his booklets a verbal bid for 
patronage. 

"Most important of the salesman's aids, however, was a little 
band of ‘boosters' which he organized in each city. Their duty 
was to talk up the virtues of this brand of canned goods, for 
which they were to receive a compensation in the form of a 
Iterecntage on the sale of these good* in their town. As a result 
of these methods, the dealers in the various cities began to order 
this certain brand in larger quantities, until eventually it became 
the favorite brand of that section, with results of promotion, 
partnership, etc., for the adroit young salesman." 

The reputation acquired by similar methods for the musician 
‘‘will last as long as the money lasts, and probably longer," 
ho admits. This is how it is done: 

“In the first place, the name of the new artist will be on the 
promoter's lip* continually. Every other musician will be 
assured that ‘So-and-So’ is the greatest living pianist or that 
‘ What’s-His-Name' is the only real violinist. 

"The most subtle factor in the making of the artist’s reputa¬ 
tion is a coterie of so-called music lovers, who spread the evangel 


of the new artist's fame in a manner similar to the ‘boosters’ of 
our friend, the grocery salesman. So unseen are the wires by 
which these persons are worked and so closely are they knit 
together, that it is impossible for an outsider to place hi* finger 
on them and say, ‘ These are the employees of the reputation 
trust.’ 

"Call them a ‘free list.’ if you choose, tho fact remains that 
some time liefore the artist ha* even apiwared in tho city these 
supposedly disinterested advance couriers go around insinuating¬ 
ly with such remark* a* ‘Wait until you hear "Such-nnd-Such." 
he is superb.’ A* these persons arc supposed to !»o muBieal 
authorities, tho suggestion germ gets in its work.and by the time 
t he artist actually make* hi* apjiearanee t he lea* informed concert- 
goers are almost afraid to pronounce his work as being below 
tho advance estimates of tho ‘boosters.’ 

"It is quite evident, 
therefore, that the la*t 
thing in the world to be 
welcomed by this reputa¬ 
tion trust would be a wide¬ 
spread creation of real 
music approeiators. If 
the genera! public hail a 
definite standard from 
which to judge the work of 
artists, tbo advance puf¬ 
fery of tho ‘boosters’ 
would bo of merely tempo¬ 
rary value, for tho public 
would simply set this 
praise aside upon hearing 
the performer, in case lie 
proved unworthy. Nor 
would the Sks-d of sugges¬ 
tion find fertile soil, for 
tho simple reason that 
each music lover would 
I*' sufficient unto himself 
when it eaine to passing 
judgment." 

Mr. I’owell give* other 
curious sido-lighU on the 
psychology of tho musical 
world. Wo are indiffer¬ 
ent to our own pianist* 
through an innate "tendency to desire all tho good things in 
music one so*-* one’s neighbor enjoying." It seems true the 
world over. Berlin "notices." he declares, "do not do all 
artist any good in Berlin, but he take* them to London. while 
the London criticisms have weight in Vienna, and so on." 
Whistler said in his famous lecture "Ten o'Clock": “There 
never was an artistic age; there never was an artistic people," 
Mr. Powell, perhaps in unconscious imitation, doc lares, "There 
is no such thing as a real musical public anywhere in the world." 
Elaborating the dictum in this way: 

"We have yet to find n real musical public in any of our music 
centers. There are a number of persons in each city who do 
appreciate good music, and they an 1 tho one* whose education 
and instinct make it possible for them to get the l»est out of music. 
Other people know that it is nice to listen to music and like to 
have their ear* ‘tickled/ but such appn>ciation as they have is 
mostly a matter of suggestion. 

"Those persons who do know what good music means may or 
may not bo on the fringe of what is called ‘ society.' Individual* 
in this inner sphere who belong to the ‘car-tickling* class are 
apt to realize that being posted on musical affairs is quite the 
■proper thing.' What is more natural, then, than that, they 
should avail themselves of the guidnnee of acquaintances whom 
they believe to be well informed. If the latter have social am¬ 
bitions. they will jump at the chance of becoming musical men¬ 
tors to persons whose friendship will be so valuable. 

“That is where the dement of suggestion comes in. conscious 
suggestion, in this ease. To be sure, you may insist that this 
is an extreme case, but there are every-day examples of uncon¬ 
scious musical suggestion. All this suggestion, whether inten¬ 
tional or unconscious, can scarcely help having something of a 
lasting effect—even upon humans so nearly lacking in souls ns 
the more shallow' social butterflies.” 
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MR. BRYAN’S RELIGIOUS WORK 

HAT tho See rotary of State is “a force for moral and 
religious life quite beyond any other man among his 
fifty thousand fellow oitizens.” is asserted without quali¬ 
fication by a clergyman of Lincoln. Neb. Mr. Bryan is a case 
of the prophet honored at home. He is "a model as a citizen 
and as a neighbor." Ho seems to have been a normally devel¬ 
oped Christian boy, says the Rev. Thomas M. Shipherd in Tke 
Congrtgalionalist (Boston). At fourteen ho declared his faith, 
and from that lirao till now he has worked at this profession as 
he was given to understand it. We read: 

"His has boon an intuitive and positive faith. His interest 
in religion has been intellectual only as he has found arguments 
to buttress the faith that was in him. 

"For him there are no intellectual difficulties—the soul of 
religion in its simplest forms was in him and is unshaken to this 
day. Doubt seems never to have dwelt in him. as is the rase 
with many men. His participation in church work and life does 
not suffer vacation moods. He gives a tenth of his income to 
the work of the Kingdom. He has probably given more money, 
quietly and without special urging, to church-building enter¬ 
prises in the city of Lincoln than any other citizen, lie has done 
this in a way that has kept the fart from public knowledge. 

"It is with undisguised pride that he will tell you that he holds 
the monilmrship of longest continuous standing in the local 
Y. M. C. A. He keeps in the building a room which he uses 
very occasionally ami which he pro\ ides as a guest-room at the 
disposal of the association. Not only have a gnat numlter of 
the religious organizations benefited by his generosity, but every 
public enterprise of importance appeals first to Mr. Bryan. . . . 

"So far us one enn discover. Mr. Bryan has no spendthrift 
habits suve that of the benefleeat citizen and the tithing Chri*- 
tian. No more unassuming citizen walks the sln-cts of IJneoln 
or ride* in it* street-enrs. Then* seems to bo no craving for 
luxury, no concern for pretense. He is as o|*cn to approach as 
an unspoiled child. As he ho* a feeling for an audience and an 
intuition that guides him to a response fnmi it. so he hus a feel¬ 
ing for an individual and comes into sun* comradeship with 
individuals. Thera is mom than shallow policy, for hcrain lies 
the genius of the man. he is inf«*ct<*d with an unyielding iiitcrasl 
in folks. He is a good fellow hccauso he lik«** fellows as be likes 
nothing else." 

Mr. Bryan is a Presbyterian, but the little Methodist Church 
near his home nt Normal often sees him. "His tolerably wide 
hand-slinking experience lias not wearied or sickened him of 
plain folks." He is ever ready to defend the proposition, that 
the Hinull village church is an institution more valuable, more 
Christ inn, than the stately, pretentious, chilled city church. 
Further: 

"The children were brought up in the little neighborhood 
church; the mother long had a class of young people in the Bible 
school. One child has since become an Kpiseopalian and one 
a Congregationalism while Mr. and Mrs. Bryan give their imme¬ 
diate sup|Mirt to the Westminster Presbyterian Church in South 
Lincoln that they may aid the new enterprise that went out 
from the mother church down town. 

"In the establishment of a university pastorate by the I’rre- 
byterian Church three years ago. Mr. Bryan was a prime mover 
and a chief supporter. His word at the Congregational confer¬ 
ence last year was effective in starting some of the slower brethren 
to the same end. and so the establishment of a university pastor 
for Congregational students at the State school is in a measure 
due to his influence. 

"It is probably true that the Presbyterian Church at large 
would name him as their first layman, and yet he is like the lay¬ 
men generally in this part of the country, he has no absorbed 
or exclusive interest in the Presbyterian Church as such. He is 
first n Presbyterian because this Church was his alma mater. 
but his prime interest is in the Kingdom and the Kingdom 
motive." 


THE PULPIT AND THE “NEW DANCES" 

T HE DANCE CRAZE has awakened the denunciations 
of the pulpit, and only a week or two ago the his¬ 
toric rostrum of Henry Word Beecher, as well a* 
Catholic pulpits in Brooklyn and Montclair, bcurd these 
dance* condemned. We should not venture to say then* was 
a parallel in the case of giving a dog a bail name and killing 
him; but anything named a "turkey trot" could not emerge 
with credit. The Montclair clergyman, the Rev. Father 
William A. Brothers, declared that "indulgence in the turkey 
trot, the tango, aud other objectionable modern dance* 
i* a* much a violation of the seventh commnndmcnt as 
adultery." Father Brothers, to be sure, admitted ho had not 
Men any of three dances in question, but he knows from the 
descriptions of them that they are indecent. Both the Catholic 
clergymen hacked their nrgunients by rending an editorial on 
the subject priuted in the New York .Sun. Father Donnelly, of 
Brooklyn, enforced the effect of hi* reading by Haying: "Now 
that docs not come from a church paper. that is not from 7’Ar 
Catholic Time*, nor any other organ of the Church, but from a 
nun-sectarian paper, one might cull it a pagan paper." If news¬ 
paper* are "so stirred up by the terrible conditions existing." he 
asks, "what should we of the Church think; what must In* the 
truth; what must he our duty?" The editorial in question was 
named "The Revolt of Decency," and ran thus: 

"That the police authorities of New York should lie driven to 
a close inspection of the many dance halls now open to those 
w hose idle or Weak dispositions have drawn lllein In the miscalled 
’new dances' was inevitable, (treat us is the |H>pulurity of three 
graceless contortion* and numerous tho their practitioner* are. 
there remain a saving intelligence and morality in tho com¬ 
munity which recognize their significance and loathe their 
indecency. 

"Let the seemingly incredible protestations that innocence and 
virtue may indulge in these excresc* without realization of their 
origin and meaning be accepted. Politeness and optimism 
dictate thi* insult to intelligence. There* remains on those 
po£M*ssiitg knowledge and conscience the im*M'npubic duty of 
protecting the ignorant and the weak as much from their fully 
a» from the designs of the vicious. The task is to exert every 
influence to prevent the loss of such ground as has Iveen gained 
by society in its history-long struggle for moral progress, a loss 
that is inevitable if such dances as are* now under consideration 
are* tolerated. 

"Far from being ‘new/ t hree donees are* a reversion to the 
grossest practise* of savage man. They are* bused on the primi¬ 
tive motive of the orgies enjoyed by the aboriginal inhabitants of 
every uncivilized land. Their movement* and steps have been 
described with exactitude by explorer* and missionaries to those 
peoples we are accustomed to regard a- inferior. The culminating 
extravagance* are* identical with the ends sought by t he benighted 
heathen, save only that the heathen is redeemed by a frankness 
of terminology and conduct that ha* not yet been attained hen*. 

" Preserved through all the ages by the habitues of low resorts, 
by strumpet* and their patrons, these dance* have never lost 
their original reason for existence or been deprived or their 
appeal to the profligate and the debased. Today, whether 
practised in the lowest brothel or in surroundings more expensive, 
they retain without change their meaning and are* unmodified iu 
their effect. That fora moment persons of respectable antece¬ 
dents have injudiciously endured their introduction in places 
where* decorum guards chastity has not changed their nature nr 
obscured their menace. 

"Official intervention, the blow society instinctively strikes 
for self-preservation, can do no more than circumscribe the 
field of sordid exploitation of mankind’s basest passions ami 
weaknesses. \et. restricted tho the field of its usefulness is, it 
indicate* wide-spread recognition of the necessity of preserving 
those standards of conduct that irk the reckless. . . . who iu their 
folly forget that evil communications corrupt good manners.” 
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THE "WAYS OF GOD” IN STORM 
AND FLOOD 

O N EASTER SUNDAY “the choirs of Omaha sang 'I 
Know that My Redeemer Liveth,’ and the whirling 
storm drowned out the anthem.” True it is. continues 
The Christian Century (Chicago, Disciples of Chri9t), that "Na¬ 
ture, howling in the demon of the gale. Nature exulting in the 
fury of tho lire, Nature 
dragging tho great ship 
down into tho black 
abyss, Nature over¬ 
whelming cities with tho 
rushing flood, does not 
of herself assure us a 
sufficiently good God to 
satisfy tho needs of a 
time when men sit in the 
midst of desolation.” 

Yot this paper goes on 
to deolaro that the very 
doubt which overcomes 
believers in the face 
of such catastrophes as 
thoso which devastated 
the Middle West, is it¬ 
self “an appeal to u 
goodness higher than 
nature," “a cry to tho 
God that veils a smil¬ 
ing goodness bohind tho 

calamities of life.” 80 , with tho thousand ministers who. tho 
Chicago Advance (Congrcgationnlist) tells us. had to interpret 
“the strange ways of God" in their pulpits tho Sunday after 
Easter, the editors of tho rhuroh weeklies firmly assort their 
"new sense of the reality of that which can not be swept 
away by wind or flood." And such papers as The .Jewish 
Exponent (Philadelphia) stand with their Christian contempo¬ 
raries, voicing the belief that, as the Now York Christian 
Work and Evangelist puts it: 

“Such un accident us this, revealing, as it does, the irn- 
potenoy of man against nature, drives us back upon the 
higher things. There is no secure and safe resting-place out¬ 
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side of God. The failure of science, in those crises, drives us 
hack upon faith.” 

But there are also those who see in "the helplessness of man, 
when opposed by t hese forces,” not a reason for faith, but a con¬ 
clusive argument against all belief in God. The editor of tho 
New York Freethought weekly. The Truth Seeker, found an 
item in an Ohio daily telling how the only thing left in a certain 
wrecked apartment was “a scriptural text, framed and still 

hanging pathetically on 
a patch of miraculously 
preserved wall space. 
The placard read: 

THE LORD 
HATH BEEN . 
REMINDFUL 
OF US." 

This the writer sim¬ 
ply labels "a piece or 
irony," but on his edi¬ 
torial page he takes up a 
serious argument, from 
which wo quote a few 
characteristic sentences: 

"The idea of a benev¬ 
olent deity, of unlimited 
power, permitting these 
things to occur, involv¬ 
ing as they do tho de¬ 
struction of uncounted 
lives with unmeasured 
suffering, gives tho in¬ 
tellect such a wrench 
that we wonder how any one can accept it and continue sane. . . . 

"Hurricanes that lay a city low are followed by frost und 
snow that increase human suffering. After floods come hunger 
and disease. Nature, or ‘nature's God,' is inexorable. It has 
no relief corps. The survivors must bury tho dead and euro 
for the living. Mercy and humanity are manifested only by 
man. God is sleeping or on a journey or has turned aside. 
Religion has failed; prayer is useless, and the resort is to med¬ 
ical and sanitary science—both infidel and unbelieving as regards 
the efficacy of prayer and intervention of Providence. 

"The delusion which lies at the foundation of religion and 
the Christian system is swept from t he minds of all rational beings 
by the events that occurred Easter Sunday and since." 

But such catastrophes, concludes The Universalist Leader 
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(Boston), are simply "facts in the development of the world." 
and who arc wo to characterize them finally as either good or 
bad? Indeed, such a disaster has certain good results, thinks 
the Pittsburg United Presbyterian. Men’s characters are de¬ 
veloped, their faith is tested, they are brought into closer fel¬ 
lowship with each other, they "come to have a better apprecia¬ 
tion of safety"; "thus through a great sorrow does God some¬ 
times open a life for his own entrance.” These blessings are 
noted by President Ozora S. Davis, of the Chicago Theological 

Seminary, in The Advance, and _ 

he continues; 

"It is not too much to say 
that the world will not be the 
name world again since the na¬ 
tional disaster through which 
we have just passed. There 
will lie a little finer temper of 
compassion among our people. 

Little children will remember 
what they have heard and 
read; and tho final impri*ssion 
will not be that terrible storms 
came to wreck the homes of 
people who thought that they 
were safe; it will gather rather 
around the fact that when 
many people were hungry ami 
cold many other pcoplo gave 
money and food and clothing 
that they might help tho suf¬ 
ferers. This will lie the perma¬ 
nent and beautiful memory of 
the grout experience. It is a 
priceless blessing w hen a nation 
passes through a gn^at common 
anguish and finds itself recov¬ 
ering with the mood of sym¬ 
pathy become a little more 
deep anil permanent os a re¬ 
sult. The price is indeed great; 
but the result is very precious. 

"There is one other aspect 
in which man appears as a re- 
suit of the experience of a na¬ 
tional disaster which is still Thtachurvh. shuw sanctuary lam 
more noteworthy. Not every •"** ow ‘ ,of sp * nKh » 

person, but a grout number of 
persons come through such a 

trial and still are able to refer not only the events that bless 
but also the risks that bring disaster to a final source in a God 
of love. . . . They see that it is belter to be endowed with 
the power to take the risk than it would be to remain shielded 
from ull possible dungers und forbidden to exercise human 
powers uguinst the elemental forces of ono’s surroundings." 

Some of the Hooded cities were built in dangerous locations, 
and part of the flood's violence is attributed to Ohio's old canal 
system und its many weak reservoirs, ready to give wav and 
swell the torrent. So man was not entirely blameless. "Floods 
of Godless Men” is the name found for these catastrophes by 
Mr. Louis F. Post's single-tax weekly, the Chicago Public: 

“Trace those floods back to their physical causes, and you 
trace them to moral causes. Scrutinize those moral causes, and 
you find them to consist of that deadly love for unearned dollars 
from which none of us is entirely free, and a wicked indifference 
to common rights, of which all of us are in some measure guilty. 

"They arc the ‘floods of godless men*—of the unrighteous¬ 
ness that is in all men. ... To stay the ‘floods of godless men’ 
our ‘godless men’ must bo reduced to order. To make physical 
laws serve us well wo must hitch them to the moral law." 

If this be so. says The Western Christian Advocate (Cincin¬ 
nati), to which a similar thought occurs: 

"Such unprecedented calamities may awaken the people of 
America to a new moral consciousness auil sensitiveness, and 
turn their thoughts from exclusive devotion to material inter¬ 
ests to a new devotion to the welfare of humanity." 


A CHURCH FOR SPANISH WORSHIPERS 


ANOTHER LINK with Spain, our former bitter enemy 
in the late Cuban unpleasantness, will be forged on 
April 20. when the Spanish Church of Our Lady of 
Hope will be dedicated. This is the only church in New York 
built especially for Spanish-speaking people, tho there is a 
Spanish chapel—Our Lady of Guadaloupo—in West Fourteenth 
Street, built in 1902. and really the parent of tho new structure. 

Both parishes are under the 
care of tho Augustiniau Fa¬ 
thers of tho Assumption. One 
interesting thing about the ap¬ 
pointments of tho new church, 
which are lavish and beautiful, 
is that tho King of Spain and 
many non-Catholics have con¬ 
tributed to tho decorations. 
In The Catholic Xews (New 
York) wo read: 

"The new uptown ohureh is 
a gem of architcotuml beauty, 
in a setting of unusually mag¬ 
nificent surroundings, inclu¬ 
ding majestic buildings and 
licautiful terrace*, and over¬ 
looking Riverside Drive and 
the Hudson River, with the 
Palisades of Now Jersey in 
the distance. Tho church was 
dedicatod to Nuestni Seflora 
do 1a Eiperanza (Our Lady of 
Hope). It stands on a high 
terrace and is approached by 
a flight of thirty stone steps. 
The church itself is rather 
small, having a stating capac¬ 
ity of only 500. including the 
gallery, but what it lack* in 
size it makes up fully in the 
splendor td its furnishings and 
decoration. Tho interior doco- 
u ■ irtn from kin* Alfonso Is the rations are* gold and dark green. 
■*hi|*r« In New York. The altars and sanctunry rail 

—arc of pure marble of exquisite 

design. They were donuted 
by Mr. ami Mr*. Frederick C\ Penfleld. The fourteen costly 
Stations of the Cretas were given by Thomas F. Ryan. 

"The elaborate golden sanctuary lamp is the gift of Alfonso, 
King of Spain. It is a facsimile of the lamp in the cupola of 
the Church of San Antonio de la Florida in Mudrid. The original 
was made by the famous Goya, and the replica is by a priest, tho 
Rev. Felix Granda, of Madrid. The lamp contains the coat of 
arms of the Spanish King with a message of dedication from him. 
The chains on which it is »u*|M>ndcd are imitations, on a much 
larger scale, of the chains of the decoration of the Golden Fleece, 
which the Pope awards each year. The whole is surmounted 
with the crown of the King of Spain. 

"All the other furnishings of the church wore donated, many 
of the donors being non-< ’at holies. The church’s chief benefactor 
is Archer M. Huntington, a son of the late Collis P. Huntington. 
Mr. Huntington, who is not a Catholic, not only gave the ground 
for the new church, but also contribute! $50.1 MM) towards its 
erection. Mr. Huntington, who is a lover of Spanish literature 
and art. is also the most active and prominent member and 
greatest benefactor of the Hispanic American Society, whoso 
magnificent building forms a part of the square on which the 
new church is located. * 

"Miss Maria de Barril has been interested in the new church 
since its inception. She raised $45,000 for the purpose of 
di-corating the edifice and also supplied the handsome stained- 
glass skylight, which forms the greater part of the ceiling and 
contains the coats of arms of the Archbishops of Spain and 
South America. Other benefactors were Mr. and Mrs. Fred¬ 
erick W. Vanderbilt, the late J. Picrpout Morgan, whose death 
occurred a few days ago, Amos F. Enos, and Mr and Mrs. 
William F. Sheehan. 


OI K LADY OK MOPK 

Thto church. »bc-e ••actuary Umpta* irtfl from Kina Alfonao. U the 
only one for sp^nkh wonMpm In New York. 
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OMEWHERE in the wood, or 
or river, there is a knofl or grov< 
mosl beautiful spots that you hi 


"t* »nd Iho odor. 


the wanted place; where the train or car service suits you; where you can 
go by Auto or Motorcycle if you wish; it matter, not— wherever you 
wish to go you can do so if you own a 

Kenyon Take Down House 

THE LITTLE BROWN BUNGALOW THAT 

Costs Less Than a Sommer’s Rent 

Being portable and easily erected, it can be dripped or carted any¬ 
where. erected in a few hour, and a eaaly taken down for re-shipment 
An abundance of fresh air come, in through the spacious windows, 
which are equipped with awning, and nut-proof screens. 

Its Perfect Ventilation allows a free circulation of outside air, even in 
inclement weather, when the storm blind, are drawn tight. 

Polished Hardwood Floors add to the attractive new of the interior and 
make the bungalow both Military and easy to keep dean. 

Germ Proof Treatment of all part. keep, out insect, and vermin and 
render, the entire hoiae exceptionally hygienic 

Its Independence of Permanent Foundations add. to its portability 
and your summer home may be located wherever YOU wall it and not 
where the landlord or hotelkeeper desired U- 

TWENTY-FIVE SIZES in stock-A ho«e for every requirement. 
Shipment the day order, are received. 

Over ten thousand satisfied users testify to the exceptional merit of this house. 
One hundred store, in the largest dbe. of the United State, and Canada 
display, sell and guarantee these perfect summer hornet 


The Kenyon Bungalow Book Sent Free 
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Reviews of New Books 


NOVELS OP THE SEASON 

Locke. William J. Stella Marla. Pp. 357. 
New York and London: John Lane Company. $1.33. 

Again'Mr. Locke has surprized us by his 
inventive genius. ‘'Stella Maris" will add 
to his reputation. His characters and his 
plots are never trite, but his most ardent 
admirers will wonder at this new evidence 
of his power of invention. 

Stella Blount, the "star of the tea.” be¬ 
lieves herself, and is believed by all, to he 
a hopelessly incurable invalid, unable oven 
to lift her head from the pillow, but she 
has such a wonderfully sweet nature that 
her room has come to be a sort of "holy 
of holies." from which every unlovely 
thought and impulse is banished and the 
is adored by all who know or serve her. 
The aunt and*undo who guard her homo 
and fortuno never lot their daily bicker¬ 
ings penetrate her sanctum. Her two beet 
friends. John Rises, journalist, "Great 
High Belovedest," and Walter Herold. 
actor, "Great High Favorite.” have ca¬ 
tered to her happiness with almost relig¬ 
ious reverence. It sounds like an impos¬ 
sible situation, but under Mr. Locke's 
magic power it becomes Iwautifully 
plausible. 

Stella is not tho only unique character 
in the book. John Rises had concealed 
from his dainty friend the sordid details of 
bis marriage, his wife’s imprisonment for 
cruelty to "Unity Blake." and his subse¬ 
quent adoption of the poor littlo orphan 
as an aet of restitution. Every one had 
concealed from her all that was not puro 
and good in life, so w hen she is cured has 
to lake her place in the world and must 
face its tragic facts. Then' are passionate 
experiences and dranintic situations which 
cause many heartaches and much bewil¬ 
derment. 

The lovely friendship between Walter 
Herold and John stands fast through their 
unconscious rivalry for Stella's love. Poor 
little Unity Blake learns to love and suf¬ 
fer in silence, until sho- sees a way to rid 
her beloved "guardian" of the curse of his 
life, and in so doiug gives up her own. 
Then' is every charm in the story, from the 
bewitching and delicate touch with which 
Stella’s character is sketched to the rugged 
strength of a man’s friendship and the pas¬ 
sionate. dramatic thrill of the tragedy in 
John’s life. 

Ward. Mr*. Humphry. The Matin* of Lydia. 

Pp. 512. New York: lloubteday. !’•**> & Com¬ 
pany. *1-35. 

It would be difficult to explain ade¬ 
quately the satisfaction one gains from a 
perusal of Mrs. Ward’s books. Her char¬ 
acters ure decidedly human. They have 
onlinary characteristics and quite human 
faults as well as virtues, but then* is a 
something about her stories different from 
others—a smoothness of narration, a log¬ 
ical development of plot, and a complete¬ 
ness of detail that closely approach 
perfection. The title of this new book 
gives no hint of the author’s masterly por¬ 
trayal of the miserly Melrose, a man, who. 
warped by disappointment in love and a 
consuming and absorbing love for "col¬ 
lecting’’ antique art, has let every human 


trait die and has fostered only the instincts 
of hatred, self-assertion. and ugliness. 
Lydia Penfield, the heroine, is a sweet, 
clever girl of modern attainments and am¬ 
bitions. who desires to become a power 
through her painting. She refuses the love 
of young Lord Tatham, in spite of his 
millions and mansions, being drawn rather 
to the penniless young hamster Paver-1 
sham. Unfortunately that young man i 
fell under the power of old Melrose, and : 
for a time it looked as tho his manhood 
and his love would bo sacrificed, until 
tragic circumstances, which are the nat¬ 
ural outcome of some dramatic events in 
tho lives of all concerned, force a denoue¬ 
ment which satisfactorily solve** all diffi¬ 
culties. The tremendous power of wealth 
over a man’s soul is well illustrated by 
Paversham’s terrible temptation, but in¬ 
nate nobility of character and the love of 
a good woman conquer in the end. 


JohBMO. Oweo. The Mitj-Br.l Second. 

Pp. 301. lUwtraud by A. B. WmHL New York: 
Frederick II. Siokra Company. $1.36. 

Mr. Johnson is evidently unwilling to be 
known only as an interpreter of school 
lads, even when that reputation is unaa- 
sailablv high. He has hen* made a radical 
departun* from all former work and written 
a detective tale involving metropolitan 
"high" society and Bohemian camaraderie, 
all combined with an atmosphen* of the 
financial, social, and political life of a gn at 
city. Incidentally Mr. Johnson finds hen 1 
an opportunity to express his own opin¬ 
ions of the problems and questions of the 
day. Even the reader who finds some of j 
the situations a bit too strong for crvdibil- | 
ity will bo attracted by an unusual and; 
original detective story. Many type* of: 
character are introduced and made a vital 
force in the development of the story which j 
moves rapidly aud dramatically through | 
sensational and thrilling scene*. Rita Kil- 
dairv’s wealth and beauty had Iwcn enough 
to make her "accepted," aud when at a 
Bohemian chafing-dish supper sho misses | 
a thirty-lhousand-dollar ruby ring, she j 
loeks the door, turn* out the light and in- I 
sists that it must be returned before she 
counts one hundred. Every one hears tho 
click of the metal on the table at the sixty- 
first count, but wheu the lights are turned 
on there is no ring. We bate to think that | 
some of tho conditions described an* typical 
of New York society, but we become in-; 
tensely interested in the commanding 
figun* of John Slade and his wonderful 
progress in business and love. In spite of 
an assurance to the contrary. the gr**«t de¬ 
tective who finally solves the mystery 
seems to the reader like a well-known and 
prominent member of the force. 

Porter. KWnor H. Pollyanna. Pp. 310. 
Bcton: I- C. Pa** * Company. Illustration. by 
Stock loo Milliard. 1913. 


rrp*n>. 

$'-25. 


Pollyanna'* father was a missionary ] 
minister. His little daughter had known 
little outside his love except the "Ladies’ 
Aid.” and what came to her out of "the 
barrel." One Christinas when she longed 
for a doll, the larrvl yielded only a pair of 
crutches and father invented a game—the 
game of being glad, this lime glad In-cause 
(Continues on pegr 9O0< 



Yes, Madam, 

there's a big demand for 

The New Food Drink 

Instant 

Postum 


and the capacity of the factories 
at Battle Creek has been more 
than trebled within the past 
year. 

“There's a Reason" 

Instant Postum is just regu¬ 
lar Postum so processed that 
only the soluble portions are 
retained. 

No Boiling 

A level teaspoonful in a cup 
with hot water, sugar, and 
enough cream to change the 
color to golden brown, pro¬ 
duces instantly a perfect bev¬ 
erage having delicious taste 
and aroma. 

Postum is absolutely free from 
the coffee drug, caffeine, or any 
other harmful ingredient— 

But it does contain the vital 
food elements stored in wheat 
which nature uses for the sure 
rebuilding of the gray matter 
in the nerve cells. 

Instant Postum is sold by 
grocers everywhere. 

A 5-cup trial tin sent for 
grocer’s name and 2c. stamp 
tor postage. 

Po*t*im Ceteal Company. Limited. 

Battle Creek. Mick.. U. S. A. 


an Po.ttim Cereal Company. Ltd. 
WindMH. Ontauo. Canada. 
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3re than ask for Grape < 
ce—say WELCH*S 
and GET IT! ” I 


F ROM a dozen bottles in 1869 the present 
grape juice industry has grown. The first 
grape juice offered for sale was “put up” by Dr. 
Welch, and was then called “unfermented wine.” 

As the pioneer work and advertising of WELCH’S brought 
results, others entered the field, and to many of the “others” 
grape juice is a side line. With us it is everything. We study, 
think and work to one end—the production of 


Welch’s 


Our advertising had to be educational. We 
had to create the marker. The Welch ideals 
that were hack of the original idea have proven 
practicable. Dr. C. K. Welch, who was asso¬ 
ciated with his father in those early days, shares 
with his sons the ownership and management 
of the business today. 

The increasing popularity of grape juice for 
home use and as a beverage requires that you 
discriminate. It is true that to many people 
“grape juice” and “Welch's” arc synonymous, 
hut it is worth your while to be specific. 


Perhaps, like many others, .you have gone to 
a dealer thinking “Welch’s.” but in ordering 
have said “grape juice," with disappointing 
results when you opened the package. 

Your dealer, if he is worthy of confidence, 
will give you what you ask for. He 
may have some “grape juice" to 
“work off." or a larger profit may 11 
cau*e him to push “grape juice" —but 8^2 
if you say “WELCH’S'' you ought to 

E it. It is hard to find a dci«cnd.»blc 

ler who docs not have Welch's. So lf| 


Do more than ask for Grape Juice—lay Welch's and GET IT! 


The Concords (or Welch’s must pass as particular a 
teat as you would make in selecting them lor table use. 
Our inspection liegins with the vineyards, and we pay a 
{tonus (or grapes th.it meet our quality standard, re¬ 
jecting nil others. We wash our grapes and go to 
other exttvmcs to secure cleanliness. No one could be 
more careful. 

The Welch process is a development. By experience 
and by ex|ierimonts in our lalioraiory we know that 


through improved methods (many 
of them exclusive with us) Welch s 
supplies the purr, fresh juice of the 
choicest Concords. From cluster 
to bottle the process i, clean, quick 
and sanitary* at every step. 

Buy Welch's by the ca-e and keep 
a supply in t he houw. Make it your 
first thought when you entertain. 


Welch 


If unable to get WELCH'S of your dealer, we will send a trial dozen pints for I 3 , 
express prepaid east of Omaha. 4-02 bottle by mail. toe. Booklet of recipes free. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company I 

Westfield, New York 
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Wijliams 

Shaving Powder 




It’s just as easy to shave in a 
hurry as it is to take your 
time—with Williams’ Quick 
and Easy Shaving Powder. 
The quick action of the 
creamy and abundant lather 
is only equalled by the handy 
snap-open, snap-shut action 
of the hinged-cover box. 

FOUR FORMS OF THE 
SAME GOOD QUALITY: 

Williams 

Shaving Stick, BSStSK 
Holder-Top ShavingStick 
Shaving Powder, B'iSEISbE 
Shaving Cream (in tubes) 

SPECIAL OFFER 

Men's Combination Package 

con»l«tln*of alibrr»! Mai ample of Will tern** 
Holder-Top Shaving Suck. Shaving Pow.lcr. 
hOavinaCrMa. Jersey Cream Toilet S-wp. Yto 
. I" , ™ w,ler * nd Dental Cream. Po^panl 
forfic InaUmpa. A *in*lc«nniple of either of 
the above article*eent for * ln lUnia Addrraa 


it for *c In ataenpa. 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO.. Dept. A. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS underlying meaning of certain apparently 

ordinary occurrences, which mark her 
I ur J,am pafff sun unique power. Her love stories dwell on 

she didn't need the crutches. When father ,he fen,| nino tendency of being in love with 
died, the “Ladies' Aid” sent Pollvanna to love - and * he »bowa what terrible mistakes 
Aunt Polly, who received her simply be- U ' made u “ der ,hat emotion. “The 
cause she considered it her “Christian " bit* Fagod*’’ i* replete with a keen sense 
duty" and treated her accordingly. In °. f b^mor and true humanity and the "Mii- 
spite of her cold reception and her aunt's c,de " * 8 wonderfully illuminating. Warn. 


is wonderfully illuminating. Warn- 


crabbed ways. Polly continued to play lng8 f** not labeled as such in those fRa¬ 
the "game" and won the hearts of every cinatin K tales, but the perspicacity of her 
I one with whom she came in contact. love monl *l vision and her keen satire combine 


one with whom she came in contact. love vision anu ner keen satire combine 

tangles of long standing are straightened lo make ,h ® helpful as well as i«n- 

out by the loving fingers of this winsome ttrta " lin K “ d technically satisfactory, 
little maiden, who turns undeserved pun- fttewart. Chari*. D. rineetr of tb« 
uhment into cause for rejoicing. Many p P- >**> New York: The Century Com- 

pathetic, as well a* humorous, incidents are P *? r ; “ . 

reUted of her progress in the little town. Mr -known for h.s "Fugi- 
It is a story of the wonders worked by a U h ‘ These now adventures 


sunny disposition and shows the far-reach- b J. Ihe “ n J,° “Finerty." who oumm 
ing influence of a child's love. Dr. Chilton . dl8CU “®" al1 questions, im|>ortant or 

% tt . t • At nAnrtssk -J _1. < a it 


described her thus: “A* nca^ as l ean find ° lh ? nri *;> ,ror " woman’s rights to the 
out. it is an overwhelming, unquenchable flu® - ,?, W '[ h h ‘ 8 . j m « i » ,ib l« 

gladness for everything that has happened 'hfln^n^ n T‘*J**" !u" h W “ * nd 
or is going to happen. I wish I could pre- f5? f . Un . ? of “ ,D 
scribe her and buy her as 1 would a box of 


bit of serious thought, but it is given oa 


It is a wholesome, charming book, * ,oke ' Th® ittlo stones and aide corn- 
moral. but not “preachy." The scenes are of U “*b*- Haro is one: 

develop naturally under the influence of .. 1 .. * orruld »■ round like an apple. An’ 


Polly anna's nai/o fr^c« and ^ 0 ^ lh * ^Publican pa-a-arthy kapea on. 
sistible individuality. I lht ' re “ n 1 *°' n 10 bo no core.” They are 


They are 


clever little stories to read aloud. 

* ■ ** *■» ■; "Upben March's Way. Pa 

Nsw York: Houghton, Mifflin 

The whole drama in this little book 


401. Moreb's Wap. Pp. 

"Th. UtwhuUd C . SLpirtlK N " V ” li •“* 

life prove to have been very stormy in this The whole drama in this little book 
novel by Mr. Bowen. The ship of Theo- K">ws out of misunderstanding and fancied 
doaia Berrisford's life barely escaped ship- Kuilt. but its atmosphere of tho Canada 
wreck; it came into smooth waters after woods, the genuineness of tho big-hearted 
barrowing experiences involving great dan- woodsmen, are wholesome, refreshing, and 
gers. We have heard of provincial loams full of power. John Hope, junior partner 
whose, inhabitants looked with intolerance in the Hopo-Townsend Lumber Company, 
on tho stage, but the women of “Dander- bad a daughter and a temper. Only the 
ton" exceeded all known bounds of rude- former was under oontrel. In an attempt 
nees when Madame Carola came to dwell to prevent the sale of whisky to the lum- 
among them. One exception to this op- bermen. John loses his temper and think* 
position was Theodosia, w ho determined be has killed “Slink Peters." Loyal friend* 
to be friendly even in defiance of her hurry John away from the clutches of tho 
mother, who for some secret reason had law « and • Frenchman. Jean Dulmis, guides 
permitted her daughter no friends except him to Whisper Lake, considered by most 
their neighbors. Vivian Earle and his people totally inaccessible. 8tephen March 
mother. Camilla Berrisford's blindnres '• rent to find and arrest tho slayer of Slink, 
did not excuse her for her treatment of the He reaches the country at tho same timo 
lovely “Dosia." Not oven the facts that when Arlis Hope makes her way to her 
develop later prove an adequate reason father's side. The mooting of these two 
for such selfish brutality. With the com- f»as portentous results, but the situation 
ing of Madame Carola and her agent. Max '* retarded by John's illness; he has a l«ad 
Hevell, the placid waters are stirred, attack of smallpox, through which Stephen 
Dramatic scenes follow one another in nurses him. Passiouate undercurrents at- 
quick succession. Camilla, in anger, finally *®nd Ibis unusual condition. Tho action 
reveals Dosia's irregular birth and the link '■ f" 1 and fraught with perils and thrills, 
that binds her to Madame Carola. but the but the author's knowledge of his country 
reader has to go through some thrilling '* cI ®ar. He makes you feel the bigness, 
and dramatic situations before the myt- ebarm, and meaning of tho forest life, 
teries are all solved and tho skies cleared. After the usual complications of love and 
Mr. Bowen has written a very readable suspicion, it is discovered that “Slink" was 
love story, in which are some disagreeable never d, '» d - Each then comes into his re- 
characters. ward of lovo. exoneration, or justification. 

WMirairk inn# rw..i.. th. H ia a book of tense situations and human 

Anne Dougins MgwW. “W h.. jJ-fefiSE- 
enjoyed such unusual popularity that it Company. * 1 . 25 . 

lias seemed best to issue in book form some This is a nlcjutant. hut rather imnwi. 




Tb* C«n ary C 


The He»t. 


*1.25. 


in book form some 


tmpany. *1.25. 

This is a pleasant, but rather conven¬ 


or her short stories which have appeared tional, detective story involving the usual 
in a few of the beet magazines. This col- murder mysteries, love stories, and ama- 
lection includes, besides her latest, her tours with “detective instincts." Finally, 
first.attempt, “Miss Jones and the Ma»- we have a solution by Fleming Stone, the 
terpiece,” which she herself characterizes greatest of American detectives, whoso 
as "a very juvenile production." There “eagle eye and massive brain " always sur- 
are subtleties of psychological philosophy mount difficulties. Philip Maxwell has a 
I in her stories, a sort of inner vision of the! (Continu'd on pugt 002 > 




The new Garford “Six** was designed 
contrary to the usual custom. Instead of 
utilizing, re-designing or substituting any 
old parts, this car is new in its entire con¬ 
struction. 

From the smallest steel bolt to the hand¬ 
some, graceful and noiseless one-piece-all- 
steel body, it is a distinct 1913 creation. 

In it are embodied more new and practi¬ 
cal six-cylinder improvements and conve¬ 
niences than in any other “Six’* built. 

As one illustration, your attention is di¬ 
rected to the single, parabolic electric head¬ 
light,sunk flush with the radiator. Thisnew 
method of lighting eliminates the rattling 


cumbersome and unsightly headlights that 
were always in the way. It gives the car a 
much cleaner and much more finished 
appearance. 

And this is but one of the many exclu¬ 
sive Garford features. 

A Garford owner recently wrote: “It 
strikes me that in the new Garford ‘Six’ 
you started your improvements from where 
all the others left off.** 

So, if you are in the market for a “Six,” 
we believe we can offer you even more for 
$2750 than most other manufacturers can 
for double that price. 

Literature on request. 


Cltctric Starter, which 
never fails «o start in¬ 
stantly— w inter or 
summer 

All liirhti are electric 


Bis. single electric para¬ 
bolic headlight, sunk 
flush with the radia¬ 
tor 

Electric horn 


One piece, all steel body, 
steel Pullman car con¬ 
struction - no joints, 
no rivets, no wood 
Warner Auto-Meter driv¬ 
en from the transmission 


hotltpowcf, long- 
stroke motor J\ in. 
by * in. 

Wheel Bur. IB inches 
Tire. Jkx4S 
Demountable Rim* 


Center Control 
l-efl Hand Drive 
Three Speed Tran.- 

f'ull Hoclinu Rear Axle 


Boach Magneto 
Equipment everythin* 
complete from tool* 
to top. 


The Garford Company, Dept. 4, Elyria, Ohio 
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MR. J. M. BARRIE'S 
EXQUISITE TRIBUTE: 

THE DAY, 

AS THEY SAY, OF HIS FUNERAL 


This perfeft classic: Mr. Barries tribute 
to his friend, George Meredith, is now 
given for the first time in any magarine. 
Full of the most subtle fancy, and yet 
strongly expressive of his innermost be/ 
liefs, this wonderful piece of heart/expres/ 
sion is destined to rank with Mr. Barrie's 
most delicately beautiful work. 


It is in the May issue of 
THE LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 



REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 

tContinu'd from pate 000 ) 

house party at the home of his wealthy 
uncle with whom he lives, and whose heir 
he is. a party made up of fascinating young 
people and including even a "belted Earl.” 
On the night of the big dance. Philip is 
found murdered and in such circumstances 
that almost every one in tho house comos 
under more or less suspicion. The tracing 
of clues gives opportunity for tho develop¬ 
ment of detective and erotic elements. 
The reader has a chance to make brilliant 
deductions for himself before tho perpetra¬ 
tor of the crime is tracked anil punishod. 
Exciting combinations of tho expected and 
the unexpected attend the development of 
the search for the criminal. Tho suspense 
kis ps the interest always at fever hoat. 


RECENT VOLUMES OF -THE CYCLO¬ 
PEDIA OF EDUCATION” 


.. Paul 
Murallon. VaU. 
l«n Co. • v 


Editor I. 

IV. S' 


The Cyclopedia of 

'• Vork: The Mirmll- 


The first volume of The Cyclopedia of 
Education was noticed in Tur. Diukst for 
May 0. 1011 (Vol. XLII, p. K98). Since 
then three volumes have appeared. Vol. 
II (726 pp.). in October. 1011; Vol. Ill 
(682 PP-). in October, 1012; and Vol. IV 
(740 pp.). in March, 1013. The Inst topic 
treatiil in Vol. IV is Polyhedron; that is, 
tho work is three-fourths or more com¬ 
pleted. 

There were 12S special contributors to 
Vol. I (that is. contributors who signed 
their articles); 110 to Vol. II, 110 to Vol. 
Ill, and 150 to Vol. IV. About half 
the special contributors in each volume 
appear again in the succeeding volume, so 
that the four volumes are the work of be¬ 
tween 300 anil 400 H|Mvinlisls. to nay noth¬ 
ing of the unsign oil articles. When one 
considers further the staff of departmental 
i«ditor*. it is apparent that the present work 
is representative of pr<‘*ent-day expert 
know bilge in the field of education, and 
that it must be accepted ns authoritative. 

The range of the work is extraordinary. 
Education is treated from every point of 
view. Educational theories and systems 
of the past and present, educational bodies, 
past and present, men who have con¬ 
tributed at any time, ns investigators, as 
scientists, as reformers, to the develop¬ 
ment of educational ideals, methods, or 
means, the technical vocabulary of educa¬ 
tion. of educational psychology, and of 
nu-dical physiology—it would be hard to 
find a topic or a term connected with the 
science of education at any time in the 
history of tbut science which does not 
n>ccive treatment. 

The need and the value of the work are 
evident from the fact (stated in the prefaeo 
of Vol. I) that of new books in recent years— 
one out of every 25 in America, one out of 
15 in England, one out of 0 in France, and 
one of 7 in Germany—w ere works on educa¬ 
tion. A literature so bulky must In- con¬ 
densed if its results are to l»e readily ac¬ 
cessible to the majority of teachers and to 
others coneemed with education; and even 
for the li-st informed a systematized ac¬ 
count of the field is helpful as a guide. 
The present work serves that purpose; it 
furnishes something alnut every topic 
related to education, and by means of cross- 
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references becomes a complete text-book 
on every pedagogic subject. 

Even to a general reader much of the 
matter is of interest. This is true es¬ 
pecially of the historical articles, the de¬ 
scriptions of early schools and teaching, 
of early practises, sports, and festivals. 
For example, Heating the Hounds (I, 335), 
Htgging Students (I, 340), Hoy Hishop 
(I. 435), and the origin of Santa Claus, 
Hoarding Around of Teachers (I. 403), 
Cockfighting in Schools (II, 41), Medieval 
Gilds (111, 107), etc. Of general interest, 
also, are other historical articles which 
give accounts of the great medieval scholars 
and of the gnat educational reformers and 
their work, as well as the articles on tho 
very practical sociological problems in the 
recently widened Held of education. 

Of general and popular as well as pro¬ 
fessional interest will prove also much of the 
matter dovot.nl to exposition of the educa¬ 
tional systems and description of the chief 
educational institutions of tho civilized 
world. To Education in Germany (III, 
63), 38 pages are given; to Education in 
England (II, 450), 24 pages; Education in 
France (II, 656), 20 pages; in Japan (HI. 
518), II pages; in the Philippine Istands (IV. 
674). 5 pages; ami so on. The educational 
systems of each of the States, and of each 
important city in the United Stat«>s as well 
ns of the chief foreign cities, an* descrilied 
in some detail. One reads in detail of the 
different kinds of education—industrial, 
commercial, agricultural, etc. 

The practical value of the work to those 
direotly interested in teaching is very great. ( 
To the individual tea/'her it furnishes a 
treatment of his M|»ecial subject, whatever 
it is. giving its history, academic status, i 
courses in college, secondary or lower 
school, aims and methods, desirable equip* 
mont, otc. For superintendents and prin -1 
eipals it discusses questions of school or¬ 
ganization ami management; for example. 
City School Administration (II. 16). For 
School Hoards it tells of School Architec¬ 
ture (I, 183), of Lighting (IV. 26), Healing 
(III, 238), otc. How distinctly practical 
tho information is appears in the article 
on Hlackboanls (I, 300, 4 pages), which 
treats of the construction and hygiene of 
lilncklmurds, including discussion of the 
proper material and how to apply it. tho 
proper position with reference to light, 
height of lower and upper edges for children 
of varying grades, ami the proper form of 
tray to catch the chalk dust. (Better 
than any dust-tray, it seems to us, would 
bo a moistened sponge to use as eraser; 
then* would bo no dust to float in the air 
or full in a tray.) No part of its subject 
is too commonplace for this cyclopedia; 
it discusses Cleanliness of the School Room 
(II, 31) for the janitor, and Clothing of 
School Children (II. 40) for tho mother. 

Naturally, there is a good deal of tech¬ 
nical matter in the work. It defines the 
terms of psychology and of pedagogical 
science ( accommodation . adaptation, adjust¬ 
ment, apperception, etc.); it discusses cor- 
relation of studies, of school curricula with 
one another, of school work with life work. 
It considers the good and the evil of Ex¬ 
aminations (II, 532), and the limitations 
which should protect pupils from evil 
affects. In tho treatment of Grading and 
Promotions (III. 126), with its cress-ref¬ 
erences. teacher and principal will find 
suggestion and guidance. 

What most impresses a layman who dips 



MRS. WOODROW WILSON 

AS 

A LANDSCAPE PAINTER 


A comparative few only know to what ex/ 
tent the Lady of the White House is a land/ 
scape painter, or have seen the adual work 
of her brush. Her two most representative 
paintings, personally selerted by Mrs. Wilson 
and presented with her special permission, 
are given in their full and original colors , for the 
first time in any maga^ne, in the May num/ 
ber of 

THE LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 

Aside from the surprise that awaits a first ac/ 
quaintance with Mrs. Wilson's art, the pic/ 
tures lend themselves beautifully to framing. 
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into these volumes is perhaps the revela- reading are not perfect. "This kind of a 
tion they make of the new aims and new blackboard” is not good enough English 
fields that education has of late taken, or for such a work. But it must l»o considered 
been compelled to take, to itself. As the that the volumes contain an immense 
editor states in the preface to Volume I. amount of matter which is here for the 
the school has had thrust upon it almost first time gathered together and system- 
the entire training of tho child—physical atized; and the task of correlating thi-arti- 
and moral as well as mental. The teacher clcs. of revising them, of supplying cross- 
id to many children both parent and references, and overseeing the final details 
teacher. Whether it is well that training; of manufacture, must have been perplex- 
in morals and manners should become less ing and lal>orious. A serious defect, it 
and less a concern of the parent and more seems to us, is the failure to indicate by 
and more a task of the school is very ques- moans of some adequate phonetic alphahet 
tionahlc; but the fact is that many chil- the pronunciation of foreign and technical 
dren in America grt almost no proper train- words. 

ing in the home. Altered ideals of educa- The majority of those to whom the 
tion further widen the field of the school, volume* will be of greatest service will 
The school now take* charge of the chil- feel the need of this help. With this ex- 


HEAVY CAR TYPE 


In the Construction of HEAVY 
CAR TYPE FISK TIRES Are 
FeatnresFonndinNoOtberTires 
All Bringing Greatest Service 

Fisk Tires are the tires of 
Grraltil tonic*. HEAVY CAR 
TYPE W the name applied to the 
construction which mskes possi¬ 
ble this Greafe.f Service. HEAVY 
CAR TYPE is inseparsble from 
the word Fisk. It ia part and 
parcel of the Fisk Rubber Com¬ 
pany. an expression of Its expe¬ 
rience, itsknowledge of tire design 
and manufacture, ita business in¬ 
tegrity, its sole and constant effort 
since the coming of the automo¬ 
bile to produce the BEST pneu¬ 
matic tire. 

Each feature of the FISK HEAVY 
CAR TYPE Construction has 
been necessary to attain Crealtil 
tonic*. There is s special re¬ 
enforcement of the side walls fa 
prevent rim culling; an extra layer 
of rubber on the tread to Increase 
the life of this part of the tire; two 
breaker strips instead of one, to 
lessen the possibility of puncture 
and a thick cushion of pure rub¬ 
ber (practical only with this con¬ 
struction) which greatly mini¬ 
mizes road shocks. 


EVERY 

PJg Automobile Tue 
/ made by the Fisk Rubber 
FCompany has molded In rellel^j 
jn its side walls the Fisk Trade ■ 

Mark, the words, "Fisk Heavy 
Car Type” and its serial number 
of manufacture. 

Insist that you get these very 
important identification marks on 
every tire you buy. They are 
an assurance of Creates! Service 
coincident with Fisk Heavy Car 
Type construction. 

Write Department D for Laleit Fnk 
Booklet 

The Fisk Rubber Company 

Ilona, OffK,.(kji«*>>FaIb. Miu. ! 

DISTRlBirTORH 

TMPC H«K Ht'OHfift COMPANY Of .Y. T. 
VKANCIJK* IN IKTTIE4 

tf»»l when flll«4 lh* rr fflKAllA 

to % rim b«*ftne •UKrt oa• or b<xh of t*« 
•crwTjwnytn.r in«p»Ump*. When fllod 
vilh •»i!rs|iiti*r f«r m»r. or «tt*rh «1 to «py 

cHhrr HT« (Kao tho*« •p+cHnl o mr jo«nni»» 

U • »thdr*«n. 
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IIV'llxlllX |)I>|| alaitrr. 
I X.Inmal-lfM rilf. 


Buyers are judging car comfort 
by what they find in the Jackson 


SO much has been said and printed recently 
about Jackson comfort that thousands of automo¬ 
bile buyers are making it the basis of their com- 
parisons. 

This Is the position in which you will find 
yourself when you inspect the Jackson and the 
various other cars. 

You Will not be able to ignore the Jackson 
nor to put it out of your mind as you examine 
other cars; nor to avoid comparing these others 
with it. 

It Is true that you will see many comfortable 
cars, because this year manufacturers are exerting 
unusual energy in this direction. 


Long ago experiment demonstrated that the Tull 
elliptic spring has 33 to 100 per cent, more action 
and resiliency than any other type; so all Jacksons 
are fitted with four full elliptic springs. 

Jackson wheel bases are long; and they 
contribute to the riding ease because their ratio to 
wheel sizes, springs, car weight and bud to be 
carried, is carefully worked out. 

With ten-inch seat cushions, slanted a 
bit toward the rear, we build the backs to shoulder 
height and upholster them richly, too. 

We have provided a motor of the long 
stroke, enclosed salve type, that is silent, sure and 


And back Ot it a train of transmission and 
driving mechanism, fitted with ball and roller 
bearings throughout, developed to the high point 
reached in the motor. 

All the Jacksons are equipped with self-start¬ 
ing devices two of them electric and an electric 
stancr optional on the third—which add the last 
touch to the convenience of their operation. 

See the Jackson; ha\e a demonstration of its 
remarkable comfort; and we are willing to leave 
the decision to your judgment. 

Jackson Automobile Company, 1318 East Main St., Jackson, Michigan 


that other manufacturers are \ 


now wn;tt we nave Keen doing tor years p 
ing for the passengers' case. 

Experience Is always valuable 

the experience of eleven years has taught 01 
gineers how to harmonize the details of mot. 
construction and produce maximum comfort 
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Try This Good 
Pipe Tobacco! 
Sample Free! 


Self-Filling 

Fountain Pen 


This book will form a very good com¬ 
panion to Mr. Powell's “The Last Fron¬ 
tier," making as it does a special study of | 
one district in Africa in which the work of i 
civilizing is being done with the utmost J 
vigor. Where Mr. Powell has taken us | 
with rapidity Miss Stevens travels with 
more leisure and no less vividness of nar¬ 
rative. Starting from Gordon's Khar¬ 
toum up the Nile by paddle-wheel steamer, 
the writer, by unusual good fortune, waa 
enabled to turn aside from the customary 
tourist trails up the Bahr-el-Ghazal, which 
drains a large district nearer the wild«*r- 
noss of native conditions than northern 
Sudan, and to sec at first hand the venture 
of transforming the grassy traffic-blocking 
"sudd” into briquettes .for fuel in an al¬ 
most treeless, coalless country. This weedy 
mass covers a huge swamp thirty-five thou¬ 
sand square mile* in extent which tnusH 
some day contribute its share of useful- | 
ness to the world. One would think that' 
traveling in such a district would be prosy, j 
hut far from it! Miss Stevens's narrative | 
is full of reminiscences of the terrible days 
of the Mahdi, of incidents of Hritish ad- 
ministration that remind one of Kipling, 
of bright comments on native life and eus- ] 
toms, and of records of hunting. The j 
chapters about Khartoum an* delightful, 
and the reflections on education in the Su- 1 
dan and the record of native songs an* 1 
••specially interesting. The tone of Miss 
Stevens's whole hook marks her as an ex¬ 
perience writer and observer, who know-* 
how to see and what is worth seeing and i 
can toll the story of it worthily. To one I 
who would know the life and atmosphere1 
of the Sudan as it is Miss Stevens’s book 


If*—Thousand* 


Don’t postpone this wonderful 
delight I Only troubles should be 
delayed. Write us for a free sample 
of Edgeworth and learn how good 
a pipe-smoke ran be. 

There 's on <tr a bite for the 
tongue. Inviting in aroma, it is 
delirious in flavor. Try 


w EXTRA HIGH GRADE < 

Ready-Rubbed or Sliced Plug 

Smoking Tobacco 

and you will find it all you could 
with for in tolwcco. Or aik any 
of the many thouwnds who swear 
by this pipe-smoke. 

We're so sure of Fdgeworth that 
we«|TARANTEKit-and will re¬ 
fund the purchase price if ywi are 
dissatisfied. Edgeworth READY- 
RUBHEI) in 10c and 50c tins, 
everywhere, and in handsome #1.00 
humidor packages. Edge worth 
Sliced Plug, ISc, 25c. SOc and 
51.00. Mailed prepaid if your 
dealer has none. 

Libera l Sample Free 

\V«* know what It will mran to you 
to try Edgeworth, so we a»k you to 
accept a lew good smokes st our c»- 


You can safely fill it while wear¬ 
ing your white drew gloves, for the 
ink can touch only the gold pen 
which you dip into the inkwell— 
and it is all done in four seconds. 
No bother with droppers—no loss 
of time in unscrewing pen. Just 
dip the self-filling Conklin 
in any inkwell and press the 
"Crcscent-Fillcr." It's as simple and 
easy m ABC 

Every filling cleans the ink feed, so 
the self-filling Conklin is also the 
self-cleaning Conklin and always 
writes smoothly—without a blot or 
scratch. 

Stationery. Jeweler, and DruggM. «ril the 
melt-filling Conblin on 30 days' trial. 

Pri,„! S2.S0. S3.00. S3. SO. 

$4.00, SS.OO and up. Write 


LARUS A BROTHER CO 

|K.I.N..W l*TT\ 


*>lanle|. Henry M 

Onlmtf) edition. V 


How I round LIvIncMonr, 

h mn introduction by Kohrrt 
Now York: Chart** Scrlb- 


5 South 2!.« St. RICHMOND, VA 


It id forty yea rc nine* Stanley fou 
ingstonc in I'jiji and a hundred rince 
stone wan l*om 


As men look back 
interval what great change* arc seen 
come over thefa’e of the world, ai 
cially Africa itself. Europe baa tain 


missionary and Stanley 
ho prepared the ground 
, tlio new travel Ironies 


>nl of Stanley 


Africa 


Ristey Tent-Couch 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFC. CO. 
275 Conklin Bid*.. Toledo. Ohio. U. S. A. 

,vm* York boktor cure ago 


glcft behind them this command, 
rs are open. So let them ever 
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OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 

»c Frail. Clair*. Franc* from Within. Pp. 

368. New York and London: Hodder A Stoughton. 

• 2 . 

Tho author of this volume is of French 
blood, but «ho was born in England. Ed¬ 
ucated in London and Paris, sho acquired 
tho point of view of each country in judg¬ 
ments of tho other, and was. therefore, 
qualified to give an interesting estimate of 
French character and homo lifo. Wo are 
Bomotimos inclined to think of Paris os the 

music-hall of tho world," where licen¬ 
tious amusements can always be found. 
Such plaoo8, however, tho writer assorts, are 
not frequented by real Parisians, but are 
designed and managed wholly for tourists 
as a business proposition. Tho French 
people are described to us as essentially 
and fundamentally feminine, tender, and 
guy, always adaptable and willing to learn 
from others, but in their home lifo they 
are not easy of approach. A foreigner 
rarely whw the intimate life home or learns 
to know tho real French man or French 
woman. Naturally every nation has cus¬ 
toms and rulos peculiar to itself. This book 
attempt* to removo our unjust misunder¬ 
standing of the modem Frenchwoman. 
Sho is "tho noblest force in her country,” 
and the best friend and counselor of her 
husband. Tho book contains an intensive 
and interesting study of such subjects 
as marriage, divorce, the jeune fille, tho 
bachelor woman, tho housekeeper, and tho 
maid. 

McCracken, >aissb*lh. Tb* American Cblld. 

S . 101. Iloalon and N.w York: llou«hlon Mifflin 
mp«ny, $1.26 Mi. 

Wo hmvo grown arcuwtom<xl to tho 
phrase,— 1 "Children don’t In-havo os they 
used to." Wo havo accepted this con¬ 
fession with an nir of—"'Tis true, ’tis 
pity, and pity 'tis, 'tis true”; but here is a 
book that dan-s to assert the contrary, and 
to praise the American child at home, at 
play, in tho country, in school and at 
ohureh. This sounds like "a large order," 
but whon ono reads of the circumstances 
that have produced present conditions, wo 
realise that parents of to-day are respon¬ 
sible for the change, which is not a dete¬ 
rioration hut a reciprocity of advantage*, 
and that ohildren are now treated as in¬ 
telligent oompan ions, not os inferiors. Tho 
■tylo of tho book is easy and convincing. 
The author quotes from personal experi¬ 
ences with children of different ages, so 
that tho narrative has lifo and natural | 
color. From these pages tho reader will 
gain comprehension ami affectionate regard 
for the needs of the child and an apprecia¬ 
tion of all tliat ho can offer in the way of 
development and pleasure in the bringing 
out of individuality and specialized apti- 1 
tudo. Tho intolerant person who is child- 
loss will find much to enjoy in this little' 
volume which should change his point of 
view. 

Patrick. Mary Mill*. Sappho and lb* l.land 

of Le«bo*. Pp. ISO. Boston and New York: 
Houghton. Mifflin Company. *1.23. 

This little volume, written for "lovers 
of Greek poetry,” gives a faithful account 
of the famous poetess, her home, con¬ 
temporaries, work, and the customs and 
mnnncrs of her age. Sappho was l>oni near 
tho end of the seventh century n.c., an 
ago deeply permeated by religious feeling 
and one in which the prominence given to 
music was noticeable in all social customs. 
Sappho is here considered in relation to her 1 


This Adding and Computing Machine can easily 
be carried right to the work 



Barrett 

Adding and Computing Machine 

Portable: The Barrett weigh* 17 pounds and the Computing 
Attachment adds but slightly to the weight This means that this handlr- 
driven adder goes u the work, can he carried about at will from desk to desk, 
from department to department One Barrett can take the place of half a 
dozen heavy, unwieldy adders of the older type and yield vastly more con¬ 
venient service at far less cost. 

Simplifies Multiplication: The special Computing Attachment illus¬ 
trated above travels over the regular Barrett keyboard. With it you only have 
to set the multiplicand once and it can then be automatically transferred one 
column to the left for as many numbers as the multiplier contains. This 
results in a remarkable reduction of time and labor in computation. 

99,999,999.99: This large capacity renders the light, compact, easy- 
to-cany Barrett entirely capable of performing all the calculations of a big 
business. This adder is the last word in accurate, swift, pleasantly per¬ 
formed mechanical figuring. 

Simple: Any one who can write can learn to operate the Barrett in 
ONE HOUR, so easily is it understood, so certain are its checks on error. 

Economical: In the Barrett Adding and Computing Machine you ob¬ 
tain for $175 all the calculating abilities of the highly expensive machines and 
at the same time, you secure a portable adder which represents the latest 
and highest phase of adding machine invention. 

But SEE the Barrett for yourself! Send this coupon! 

Cut out—Fill in —Mail Today 
BARRETT ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 

General Office*. Dept. D, Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

I want to *ce the Barrett Adding Machine in action. Plra»e bring one to my office 
and »how me how light it i* to carry and how plca>ant and easy it ii to operate. 1 under- 
Hand that this will place me under no obligation whatever to buy the machine. 

Ml name ii ... 

Afr aJJrrn ii . S/reet 

Teevm . Siau . 
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BUILD OF CYPRESS LUMBER-IT DEFIES DECAY 


surroundings, her contemporaries, and her 
poems, which are translated and thought* 
fully discust. It is a relief to feel that the 
popular conception of her character is, 
perhaps, an unjust one. Wo read with 
eager interest of all she accomplished in her 
school of poetry and music. Her poten¬ 
tiality in literature is conceded by all 
literary critics. Tho translations given in 
this monograph show delicacy and poetic 
temperament. The book is concise and 
complete as a direct portrayal of her sur¬ 
roundings, associates, and accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Lad T Gregory. New Comedlr.. Pp. 166. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sou. 

The advent of the Irish players and tho 
spirited controversies excited last year by 
some of the plays presented quite pre¬ 
pared tho public for consideration of any 
dramatic writing* in commotion with the 
"Abbey Player*." That publio will wel¬ 
come this little collodion of comedies— 
"The Bogie Men," "The FuU Moon," 
1‘Coats," " Darner's Gold," and "Me 
Donough’s Wife,"—all of which, except 
the last, havo betm produced by the Abbey 
players. Tho plays are short and direct, 
taking us out of ourselves and should be 
rear! by all who are interested in this nio»l 
unusual literary movement of recent 
tirnce, the modern Celtic movement in 
Ireland. "Coats" is especially clover, and 
illustrate* how easily a quarrel can I to 
caused )>etwcen two friends and yet lie 
healed by a piece of "apple pie." "A 
quarrel, we are told, is so violent you think 
it can never bo healed, but the ordinary 
circumstances of life force reconciliation." 
The Xalion give* this estimate of Lady 
Gregory: "l-ody Gregory has kept alive 
the tradition of Ireland as a laughing 
country. She *ttrpua««>s the others in tho 
quality of her comedy, however; not that 
•he is more comic, but that she is mom 
comprehensively true to life "—an estimate 
which will incline us nil to rend thought* 
fully what sho ha* to say. 

rrlre, M. r. Siberia. Illustrated. Maps 

Cloth. Pp. 308. New York: Georg* II. Itorsn Co. 
$ 2.60 net. 

Those reader* whose vague impression 
of Siberia has beon that of n bleak land of 
exile will find their interest quickened and 
their outlook onlargtd by Mr. Price's 
valuable record of a journey through that 
broad region, in investigation of its social 
and economic conditions. They will then 
add one more to the list of ancient lands 
now springing into new life. In Siberia also 
one finds a "new society passing through a 
fascinating phase of development." Mr. 
Price has made special studies in Canadn, 
and is convinced that Siberia is now where 
Canada was a generation ago. "Just as tbo 


"THE WOOD ETERNAL-^-’ 

IS A SI000. YrOOM ~CYPR~ESS COTTAGE 
ABOUT RIGHT? WELL, HERE IT IS! 

And a )or and a bl—O t ll.Ult.lo ujtM with » On* (M at aagxh to pot It a*. 

FULL PLANS & SPECIFICATIONS FREE 

WRITE RIGHT N0W*F0RV0L. 32, XtheCmessK^ket Litary 


Sent on request to any 
address in the world. 


Remember -We recommend Cypress only where it i* vntir onr brst buy. 
Let our "AI.L-'BOURU IIKLPH IIKVAHTMUM' k»lp YOO~ Our cadre w wt t w siw a* |MT Nnhs, 

SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS* ASSN., 

u aa HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING. NEW ORLEANS. LA. _ 

INSIST ON CYPRESS at YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S IK II F. II EVTIT.U; US A .VO*QUICK 


' “The Engine for 
Every Purpose" 

tmi'l be ttrong. pow- 
erf til. economic a) and 
efficient to the la*t 
decree. 

The* Novo Fruit* *w- 

loti*-* All ill*-** email* 

$* , C' Hr h 

acusl Itrmrt \h»l% 

can *ri It fit»ni other 

••Hirer*. Mjkru*|*ruv« 


THB THIRD BARL OP CRAVEN 
Inventor of the 

Finest Smoking Tobacco In tbs World 

Craven Mixture 

(Made in England) 

What I call the ••Arcadia" in 
••My Lady Nicotine” is the Craven 
Mixture and no other. j. yr. fakk/S 
This famous mixture has the 
largest sale of any high class 
smoking tobacco in the world. 
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jo cents for il£ o*. or bo cents for j or. sealed 
tin. especially imported for fastidious smokers. 
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Science, History, Travel, Biography and 
Fiction* 
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English settler has become a Canadian, so 
the Russian settler has become a Siberian." 

Siberia is awakening to an independent 
life. Will this people, essentially primitive 
but having all the material resources of 
civilization at its disposal, follow one of 
the old paths or mark out a new one for 
itself? For the discussion of this question 
Mr. Price provides abundant information, 
gathered by living among the people and 
learning from their own li|»s the simple 
story of their lives. In a quiet and un¬ 
ostentatious spirit, which is in itself con¬ 
vincing, ho describes the real forei-s which 
are at work in the social structure of the 
Russian Empire, forces which will some 
day mold its policy and action. The close 
of his inquiry brought him face to face 
with another problem, the Mongolian 
question, for which tho five-colored Re¬ 
public of China must find solution. The 
student of political and economic science 
will value the results of Mr. I*rice’s careful 
investigation. 

r Martin. Michael, S. M. The Roman CnrU 
a. It Now Kalita, Cloth. l*p. 423. N.w York: 
llumlf.r lira*. $1.50 not. 

In 1DOH, by an Apostolic constitution. 
Sapienli conrilio, the organization of the 
Roman Curia was changed quite extensive¬ 
ly, some of the Sacred Congregations being 
consolidat.d with others and one new one 
being created—the Congregation Dr Di$ri- 
phno Sncrarncnlorum —and their functions 
being in many cases enlarged or modified. 
This is of especial concern to all the clergy 
ami officials in America, since at the same 
time America was removed from the sole 
jurisdiction of the Saend Congregation of 
the Propaganda and put under the com¬ 
mon law of tho Church, and henceforth is 
to deal with tho various congregations All 
do other countries not administered b> 
tho Propaganda. The larger part of this 
very serviceable book is a clear and 
readable commentary on this important 
constitution 


ing charges. Write for your copy now 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 

Dept. 1)4, St. Louis, Mo. 


It sets forth the jurisdictions 
and functions of all the ongn-gntions and 
of tho tribunals and office* of the Curia 
briefly and lucidly and adds formula' for 
sending petitions and requests of various 
kinds to the proper departments, as well as 
the original Latin text of Snpirnli eonsilio 
and of the rules of transacting business 
with the Curia. The book is, therefore, 
useful and important. The author is 
Professor of Canon Law and Moral The¬ 
ology in St. Louis University. 


Ball-cup Nipple FREE 

Motbrn. •- nd u» Ibis 


tfacey 


Do Not Look Sectional 
Bi t They Are 


Good Training.—" I don’t want my bov 
to be fast when he grows up. What sort 
of training should I give him? " 

** Why not make him a messenger boy? " 
—Baltimore American. 


12 Handy Tools in 1 


Bancroft, Robert lto»r. The New hfIBf. 

Svo. Pp. 649. N.w York: Th. Bancroft Company. 
12 not. 

The opening of the Panama Cannl and 
the San Francisco Exposition are events 
whose coming is awaited with interrst. 
Mr. Bancroft is a skilful stage manager who 
here draws up tho curtain and shows us the 
■oenery in which these important events 
are to take place. He is a discursive 
writer, but presents many commercial 
fact* which indicate the hopes and pros¬ 
pects of the shores and islands of the 
Pacific. His l>ook will serve to aid not 
only the enterprise of steamship companies, 
but the plans of those who are emigrating 
to the Golden State. 


Hy-tex BricK 

is the most economical building-material—as well as the most 
l>cautiful and durable. 

Wf have ju>t iv»ucd a booklet, “Genuine Economy in Home 
Building," dealing in a comprehensive way with the problems that 
confront every home-builder. It is beautifully illustrated throughout 
it 'krnf Vn ini' ulilfrw nil rrrrinf of ten rents to rover mail- 


“/ built that house fifteen years ago and it's as good 
today as the day it was completed. In all these years 
my only expense has been for painting the woodwork 
that you see." 


The experience of this man and thousands 
of other wise home-builders is conclusive proof that 
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“It’s the 
Speed and 
Volume of 
Rushing 
Air That 
Count.” 


'"T'HERE are many critics who regard 
I the poem of occasion and the poem of 
controversy as belonging rather to journal¬ 
ism than to literature. Poetry, they think, 
should not depend upon event and cir¬ 
cumstance; it should arise naturally and 
its beauty should be its only excuse for 
existence. Undoubtedly, this belief has 
I its justification; much of the world's great¬ 
est verse is independent of place and time. 
Nevertheless, the poet is needed to plead 
for causes and to celebrate events afTcet- 
ing the community of which he is part. 
William Vaughn Moody's " Ode in Time 
of limitation " is perhaps a more valuable 


A Bissell Electric 
A Suction Cleaner 
Iff Costs Less Than 
' t Going Without One 

7 It saves you money—saves 
f you time —gives longer life to 
I your draperies, rugs, carpets 

l and furniture and, above all else 
in the consideration of every 
thoughtful man. givea added 
comfort and healthfulsurround- 
mga to the women of the house, 
hold. 

It has no superior at any prlca. either 
In portable or stationary machine*, 
measured by efficiency Q , lao l. Thai 


Arch Support for Women 

The C—vard Aich Support Shoe gives a iprimr 
oippor. to the arch, holding it comfortably in it. 
nahiral pourton It rehrve* overtaxed movie*, 
coewet. a fallmg arch and prevent. “Hal-foot." 

Coward Arch Support Shoo nnd 
Coward Kateaalon flrol.have beea 
1** *■ «®"»ed. la his 

Ca*loa> Pe pi. rur pee r so yeara. 

SOU) NOWHEAE EUI 

JAMES S. COWARD 

2M-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 

<"«*■ "Asass KTMST) 

Mall Ordor. Flilod | Sond for Catalogs 


hich wc repnnt appears 
American Rcrictr. It ia 
and full of noblo 


mgniiied. compact 
imagery. Ita formality is proper to the 
occasion. The thought is well sustained, 
and the phrasing, particularly in the first 
four -tanzaa. is admirable. 


Panama Hymn 

fit Pmct Mackaii: 

l-'Xtl of the .urxlrrlna land and deep. 

For a horn of old. to uuir thy *rat 
The flood* mood upright aa a Iwwp 
To shape th> hot a dry-shod path. 

l-o now. from tide to mndevrd tide 
Thy hand, outstretched In clad rein 
Hath torn the .Hemal hill* adde 
To Maze a liquid path for Peace. 


< J J tiV * rtul .{• I^nir «ad 

gt/f -13 zzL'irzxrx. 

K/J’ MAX CEISLEBS ROUES junj ^ 

r\\ Tha onl, iwefectly balanced food 

ITT* ASI»HI„* IVImral. M.* 

.. 0fg* 

w r ■* '..rjrZ.:' I& EM 


Only $1.75 Per Week 


ENCHS. 


It now they pauw-. to watch thy I 
Lead forth the flr*t Irtlathan 
»mu«h maze. of the jungled land 
SulimlwivT to the uUI of man: 


THE BISSELL MOTOR CO. 

Toledo. Ohio 

Without Obligating my*elf in any «.i,. pi*:,,* 
tell me about jour b< r»y Ntntal-lulet /Y.rn. 


• a uad l,.ry Harr trcoinf inlh* 

*•»•« F• card feta t-f - avt.’^VW 

mlrf. w 5w,*. tod.r fnr a Mir.pl* «.f fr* 
ta. and h-» 1 .a .latazM frtin. Ik* brw*4 

*.W* T«.m ».l to aurpt^oi atW alrasrd. 


A'iJre,, 
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Many poets, including Alfred Noyes 
and Charles Hanson Town©. have written 
in memory of Francis Thompson. A 
recent issue of the London Nation contains 
the following sincere and beautiful lines. 
There is sound philosophy quaintly hut 
effectively oxprest in the stanza last but 


Francis Thompson 


Hr William H. Daviks 


Thou hailit no home, and Chou couldxt see 
In every «lrwl the windows' light; 
Dragging ihy limbs about all night. 

No window kept a light for thee. 


However much Ihou sect distressed 
Or tired or moving, and f.-lt drk. 
Thy llfo was on the open deck — 
Thou had*t no cabin for thy nut. 


Thy hark was helpin'* ncath the sky. 
No pilot thought thee worth his pain* 
To guide for love or money gains 
Uko fantom ships the rich sailed by. 


Thy shadow mocked thee night and day 
Thy life's companion. It alone; 

It did not sigh. It did not moan. 

Hut mocked thy moves In every way. 


500 Shaves Guaranteed 

From 12 Blades 


In spite of all. the mind had force. 

And. like a stream whose surface flow* 
Til© wrong way when a strong wind Mows 
It underneath maintained lu course. 


T HIS razor is easily guaranteed, because the 
self-contained automatic stropping feature 
makes the stropping so simple, handy and efficient 
that you just naturally cannot resist the temptation 
to u»e it. Thai'* the mo ry of the Guarantee in a nutshell. 

The AutoStrop Safety Razor i* the only aafety razor which 
enable* yoo to Hrtp the blade automatically, ihavr, and then 
titan the razor without removing the blade from the holder. 

AutoStrop Safety Razor 

Strop#, Shave*, Clean*, Without Removing Blade 


Oft didst Uwu Ihlnk Ihy mind would Mower 
Too la to for good, as some bruised tre* 
That blooms In autumn, ami wc *re 
Fruit not worth picking, hard and sour. 


Homo poets feign their sounds and acars. 

If they hail known nwl suffering hours. 
They'd allow. In place of Fancy's Bowers 
More of Imagination's stars. 


So. If thy fruits of Poesy 

Are rich. It Is at this dear rest— 

That they were nipt by Sorrow's frost 
In nights of homeless misery. 


Here is one of those brief exquisite re¬ 
flections of a mood which Mr. Town© 
writes with sueli skill. We take it from 
Harper’a Magazine. 


Waiting 

IIy Ciiaiii.i.s Hanson Towns 


I thought my heart would brrwk 
Because the Npring was slow. 

I sail. “How king young April sleeps 
Beneath the snow)'* 


But when at last she came. 
And buds broke In the dew. 
I dreamed of my lost love. 
And my heart broke, too! 


Nsw York. Toronto. London 


The following poem, equally brief, 
but greatly different in spirit, appears in 
The Outlook. The thought is. of course, 
very old, but it is here exprest with 
epigrammatic force. 


Kelly-Springfield 


Earth and Infinity 


We believe that an automobile tire is an important enough thing to war¬ 
rant Individual care in its manufacture—and for this reavm every KeUy- 
Springtwld Tire is made by li»r*i. No other prominent tire com pony, to the 
best oi our knowledge ami belief, produces tires that are strictly hand made. 

KELLY -SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY. 20 Veaoy St, New York 

a—» 4a V— T-. n. lx4.f|Ala. BaHnm. M. Wml. Drtrst. CbtI-mU. f*. Prsnrlw- 

L. UiuJM h.1,1. ^. S..IU, >11.uW. lien. O . luffgft 

TV- B-.r. TV. a «-~r r» . CMaM. Ok» B-r»« Tin a HalIv Co.. T-... 

Am B.M.- »>». c.» T.dd BiLtor 0». N— Cm* 

l-tl-nlm l • ..l*»*c« . tax *«• OlUaaa. U. atMama T.rsa tiwb Q>. Jarir anils. Zla. 
Cnaml a>-«-r a mp>:> i-o. uiuvu !■>«. t\ D mm. a o». cw -nun. a. C. 

B A !>.««< a la K. Y. L J. Bsnh. aebHVr. S. Y. 


By Atracrm;* Wtr.nr llouhrnnrn 

There's part o' the sun In an apple; 

There's part o' the moon In a rose; 
There's part of the naming Pleiades 
In every leaf that grows. 

Out of the vast comes nearness; 

For the God whose love we sing 
Lends a Uttle of hl« heaven 
To every living thing. 
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Made by THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFI 


Half size pieces 


Is Your Refrigerator Poisoning 

B j.. m Your Family? 

Your doctor will tell you that a : " 
ator which cannot be kept sweet, clean and | gji 
wholesome, as you can ratify keep the Mon- 
roe, is alivaji Jaagrrtiu to the health of 
vour family. The Monroe is theea/r refrig¬ 
erator made with 

j^» A Solid Porcelain 
Compartments 

which can be kept frvw of breeding places toe the 


* omuo <jci iias rowouy raiiou a poet 
to its editorial chair, anti the April number 
contains a noticeably large amount of 
verse well worth reading. Of Bliss Car¬ 
man’s " Lyrics of Spring " wo quote the 
second and third, and wo regret that we 
rrfriger- can not spare sufficient space to give them 
—^ contemporary poets aro more 

keenly aware of wild nature's most in- 
timate moods. 


Lyrics of Spring 


Hr IIi.inh Caruak 


»• ■'•II the world U dreaming 

I'ndcr the April moon. 
i*r *oul In low* with beauty, 
llcc bh» all a-wooti. 


Pure liana* the *11 wr nxwrait 
Aliove the twillabt wood. 

And pure the allw*r mu.le 
Waktw fmtn the tuandi> Hood. 

O earth. with all thy iranaport 
How ronie* It life abould i»**t.i 
A shadow In the moonlight 
A murmur In a dream? 


6^ Monroe” FREE BOOK 


raatrrially reduce the hkh co*t ol living-how t 
have better, mxr nourofilng loud—how to her 
food longer without >|»lllnc - how to cut down It 
UUs how to guard against sickness-doctor*' bill 


10Days*Trial Factory Price Caah or Credit 

l>lrwl fn»m factory to you—saving you (tore profits. We 
piv Ifriglil and soar.ntc* youi money luck and irmoal of 
'•Itt|»<aii>f .il iio riprno lo you II >->u air not *l.~>lit>ir 
wl's'l"! ,►-<•» trim* if moie <onv.ii.nl lor you. Send lor 
book NOW- a leUe. or postal. 


Over tin* wintry thrudioid 
Who comes with Joy to-day, 
S® f r*» >et ao enduring. 

To lrlutii|>li o'er dismay? 

Ah. quick her tear* an* siirliiglng 
And quickly they an* drhsl, 
For sorrow walk* Ix-fore her. 

Hut gladness walk* beside. 


mmZ rwyvpo *arlin! tim/I 

UUIZOl S r* tkr tmtbrtai 

HISTORY J Hr.t/ution 

OF FRANCE 


/OUR bodily comfort and brain 
enctp* depend on them. You 
certai’ ly know that tired, aching 
feet play havoc with vour effic¬ 
iency and nuke it impossible 
for you to feel fit and fine. 

re you giving Nature the help »he 
“ to overcome thrat-ewccof rU.tic- 


HIh> ci him** with gu*tf of tnughler 
TIm* music a* of rill*: 

With (rndrmcwi and nwrelnea*. 
The wtndoitl of tile hill* 


Abridged by C.uatave Mom from the T nn ele- 
lion of Robert Black 


With Chronoloriiitl fndtx, lltitaiu.il and 
(itnraiagi.al J.xUrt , l'artmt/i,rlt. 

" Mr. Masson has scored in his competent 
abridgement of (.uiiot's famous “History of 
France” up to the Revolution. F.ven abridged 
die volume is Urge, but not unpleasantly so. 
To compensate for the necessary elision of 
the quotations from original commentators, 
the appendix contains a full list of contem¬ 
porary sources. Much tabulated informa¬ 
tion, and a topical index, make the book 
thoroughly workable."—The Chautauquan, 
New York. 

Large8vs, Q«th. 111... *1.7 Sm(; kyaeil f 1.9S 
FUNK A WAGRALLS COMPART RIW YORK 


Her hand* art* strong to comfort 
Her heart l* quick to h«a*d 
Khe know* the sign* of wdllwu. 
Mie knoas the volee of n«*«*d; 


F lf you would like to 
■ I .1 >o> Out delightful 
_J~.i**t| ( .o of v.„lkmg 
on curorts of gtnn gram 
hwt *Upu pair of Sc Holla 
*•!> era into your shun. 


TlH-rt-1* no living creature 
However p<ior or nitii.ll. 
Hut .he will know ltd trouble 
And harken to It* rail 


Oh. well they fare forever. 

Hy mighty dream* |h 
W hose heart* have l*ln a moment 
«»n that eternal breast. 


It is easy lo disagree with I he somewhat 
shadowy philosophy of the following 
verses (from Thr Englinhiroman), hut that 
Mr. O’.Menrn has stated his belief in¬ 
terestingly can not be denied. The poem 
is excellently constructed. 


|H 1 By C.goacs E. 
IU Dawson. Ph.D. 

—i PfOfMROF of 

z&rvr&sssi 

Pedagogy 


Bt Tiiuua* O'.Mr.ARA 


ne said. "She shall h*> my .lave 
lawner In *11 than I; 

Feeble of body and brain. 

She shall carry a golden chain, 

And dwell uniII *he die 

In the golden cage I gave." . . . 


And be found a treacherous feature of hate end 
fear. 

With teeth and claw* that were ready whoo he 
came near! 
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Jaliant Furnace 


The JAHANT HFATING CO 
a an *iin m., ikmu. ouu 


BUY YOUR FURNACE 
510 DOWN SlOA MONTH 


Save !&'«/? on Fuel Bills 


The Winged Message 


This daily world of mine. 

I will bow mo down it her ihriao. 

Pray for the light of her love. 

And worship her from af»r.". 

But he found that the light of her lore hid been 
withdrawn. 

Leaving only a faint chill pity, a flint chili acorn. 

He raid. "She shall be my friend! 
side by side let u* stand. 

For I need your help and you. 

Comrade* true and true. 

With my hand In your dear hand 
Wo will are life out to the end.". 

And she turned and her rye* mot his; and I think 
she cried 

(But she laughed through her tram and the came 
to her place at his aide. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


“THE MOSES OF THE NEGROES” 

W HEN Harriot Tubman Davi« wu a 
pickaninny on a hie plantation in 
Doroheater County, Maryland, aho began 
to show an instinctive antagonism to the 
tyranny of master over slave, and one day. 
when only thirteen, she protested at the 
brutality of an overseer who pursued a 
slave with a club. The overseer turned on 
her and knocked her down, inflicting an 
injury to her brain which brought on fits 
of somnolency with which she suffered until 
after the war. when she was cured by a sur¬ 
gical operation at the Massachusetts Gen¬ 
eral Hospital. The blow from tho overseer's 
Hub would probably not have amounted 
to much had the head boon that of somo 
other negro child, but the knocking down 
of Harriet marked the beginning of an 
extraordinary career. Some of her ac¬ 
quaintances have wondered if the injury 
did not give her the wonderful cunning 
that characterized her in later years. 
Whether it did or not. sho was one of tho 
craftiest enemies the slaveowners over had. 
She ran away long before tho war and 
devoted her energies to helping others 
cscaix* from their masters; and when the 
war began she became a nurse, scout, and 
spy for the Union. Among her own people 
she was known as "the Moses of the 
negroes,” a title that was well earned. 
She died the other day at the Harriet 
Tubman Home for Indigent Aged Negroes, 
at Auburn. New York, an institution she 
founded. Tho her exact age is not known, 
sho is believed to have been ninety-eight 
or a hundred. It is said that she was 
known and held in high esteem by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Phillips Brooks, John 
Brown, Horace Mann. William Lloyd Gar¬ 
rison. and other distinguished men of that 
period. The story of some or her thrilling 
exploits is told in the New Y’ork Evening 
Poal: 

Her master died, and word went around 


Noah’s messenger was a 
dove. In Solomon’s time, 
pigeons were trained to carry 
messages. Brutus used them 
at the siege of Modena. They 
served the Turks in their 
fights against the Crusaders. 
In mediaeval wars they were 
more useful than ever before. 

France had a carrier-pigeon 
mail service, with messages 
reduced by photography and 
read through a microscope. 

Even today carrier pigeons 
are utilized as news-bearers 


In America, the land of the 
telephone, the carrier pigeon 
is bred only for racing. The 
winged word has taken the 
place of the winged mes¬ 
senger. 

Pigeons may fly more than 
a mile a minute, but the tele¬ 
phone is as quick as speech 
itself. 

The dove is the emblem of 
peace. The telephone is the 
instrument of peace. The 
telephone lines of the Bell 
System unite a hundred mill¬ 
ion people in one national 


in isolated parts of Europe. 


family. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

And Associated Companies 
One Policy One System Universal Service 
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When you change your resi¬ 
dence, or rearrange your library, 


Sectional Bookcases 


tiered little; her instinct guided her and 
her great strength enabled her to stand the 
ririvation. 

She obtained employment and saved all 
I she earned. Then she disappeared and was 
not seen for months. She had dared to go 
lack to the land of bondage to show others 
'he path to freedom. 

It wasn’t long before throughout the 
plantations of Maryland and Virginia were 
spread rewards for a negro woman who was 
luring the slaved away from their masters. 
The price for the capture, dead or alive, of 
Harriet Tubman rose to over $40,000. but 
she was never taken. She made over nine¬ 
teen trips into the very heart of the coun¬ 
try where the head-money was offered. She 
continued this work until the beginning of 
the Civil War. 

When the abolition movement became 
active she went into it heart and soul. 
Whenever she could get to a meeting sho 
went and inspired others with her grwst 
faith. It was while on her way to attend a 
meeting in Boston at the invitation of 
Oerrit Smith that she fought the greatest 
Single hattle of her career. 

She had stopt off at Troy, and while 
there learned that a fugitive slave. Charles 
Nalle. a half-brother of the master who 
followed him. and as white as his owner. | 
had been taken and was in the hands of; 
the officers, having been remanded back to 1 
Virginia. She went at once to the office 
of the United Statea Commissioner, collect¬ 
ing on the way a large crowd. 

The crowd held back the officers, who 
were about to convey the slave to a wagon, 
and bids for the slave's purchase began. 
The owner offered to sell for $1,200. but 
when that was bid he raised his price to 
$1,500. A man across the street raised a 
window and shouted: 

"Two hundred dollars for his rescue, but 
not one cent to his master!" 

That fired the crowd, and when the of¬ 
ficers tried to bring tho slave out the 
crowd surged around the wagon. Harriet, 


can be moved section by section with 
contents imact. It* sectional con¬ 
struction adapts it to rooms of all 
»ha[>ci and size* and makes it pleas¬ 
ingly susceptible to rearrangements 
as the old arrangement becomes tire¬ 
some or new furniture is added. 

The Globe-NVemicke Bookcase is 


the cou- |J 
pon be- 
low to your 

paint or hardware dealer. He 
will give you ,Jru t the following valu¬ 
able helps to Home Beautifying— 

1 25c Instruction Book—“The Proper 
Treatment for Floort, Woodwork and 
Furniture.** 

2 10c bottles of Johnson's Wood Dye 
(desired shades). 

1 10c can of Johnson's Prepared Wax. 
We want you to test these Artistic Wood 
Finishes at our expense. From our book 
you will learn how to finish new floors and 
re-finish old ones; how to finish woodwork 
and fumiturej how to clean and finish 
kitchen and bathroom floors and linoleum. 

Johnson’s Wood Dye 

Made in 17 popular shades such as Mis¬ 
sion Oak, Early English, Mahogany, 
Fumed Oak, etc. It penetrates deeply into 
the wood, bsinging out the beauty of the 
grain without raising it. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax 

A perfect furniture polish and finish for 
all woodwork, floors ami furniture, includ¬ 
ing pianos. Is beautifying and protecting. 

If, on application, you find that your 
dealer cannot supply you, <wt •will. 

S. C. Johnson & Son 

Roane, Wisconsin 

k "Tho WooJFMohina AmlKoriHoo” A 


: of different interior 
by 1,500 authorized 

c (or ntaloff, 


AJdrm Defto V\ 

tTbc filobc^Vcrnieke Co. 

CINCINNATI. OHIO 

■Iranrh gwsjork, HUB Brand. 
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KshI. rssJM i I lOU lOM Cheetnut 


Agents Can Make Money 

M | lM "*• 

jk Roberts Lightning Mixer 

- ■*+ be* 4U«r every ho tire keener who 


mediately wart* 
*t and moat satis* 
in* requisite oa 
i laid can opeiate 
reaa. 

/ eavty will atenra 
s Send toe (a 


55c—Worth Free—55c 


Information Imtwt mwnsevervilsy 

munis. Braur of imitation Mis- 
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slaves at Cape May, N. J., in 1862, avoiding 
Philadelphia, as the slave owners main¬ 
tained a detectivo agency there. The 
colony was successfully managed with the 
aid of Thomas Garrett, the Quaker aboli¬ 
tionist. of Wilmington. Del. It is said that 
she personally escorted 300 negroes to free¬ 
dom. We read on: 

The Fugitive Slave Law enforcement 
made her work more difficult each year. 
Driven from Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
she came to New York. The Dred Scott 
decision in 1857 forced her to establish her 
last station on the underground in Canada. 
At this time Auburn came into prominence 
as one of the underground stations, and 
William H. Seward, later Lincoln’s Secre¬ 
tary of State, was one of Harriet’s best sup¬ 
porters, giving liberally from his private 
funds to pay carfare for fugitives from 
Auburn to Suspension Rridge, whence they 
got into C'anarla. 

When, in 1808, it was decided to use 
negro troops, Harriet pleaded to be ap- 
pninted an army nurse. When the Fifty- 
fourth Massachusetts Volunteers marched 
away from camp at Readville, Mass., under 
command of Col. Robert Gould Shaw, 
Hurriet left for the South with a com¬ 
mission in her dress pocket from Governor 
Andrew, Down at Port Royal, she cooked 
for Colonel Shaw, and dined with him. too. 
on occasion, when she had important 
information to impart. 

When she was not acting as cook she 
acoutrnl around the enemy's lines, where 
she listened, and returned to repeat many 
things to the Union officers that they were 
glad to know. On one occasion, she in¬ 
formed Major-General Hunter at Hilton 
Hood of mines planted in the river, and 
several gunboats sent to the scene removed 
u lot of torpodoai that would have smashed 
an expedition that wa- about to pass over 
this dangerous place 

Harriet lived for a time at the home of 
Emerson, in Concord, and spent some timo 
visiting the family of William Lloyd Gar¬ 
rison, the Alootta, the Whitneys, Mrs. 
Horace Mann, and Phillips Brooks. 

Illustrative of Harriet's hold upon the 
officers of the North and their confidence 
in her, one of her many wartime passes may 
l*e quoted showing the privileges she en¬ 
joyed. It was issued to her by Maj.-Gen. 
David Hunter at Port Royal, near Hilton 
Head, headquarters of the Department of 
the .South in 1863. It reads: 

"Foss the bearer, Hurriet Tubman, to 
Beaufort and bock to this place, and wher¬ 
ever she wishes to go; and give her free 
passage nt all times on all Government 
transports. Harriet was sent to me by 
Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, and 
iH a valuable woman. She has permission, 
as u servant of the Government, to pur¬ 
chase such provisions from the Commissary 
as she maj need. 

"David Hunter. 

"Major-General Commanding." 

After the war Harriet located in Auburn. 
N. Y., permanently. She was the widow of 
a man named Tubman, who died in the 
South, and later she married Nelson Davis. 

In 1896 she bought a portion of what was 
known as the Beardsley estate north of her 
property, and founded in that year the 
Harriet Tubman homo, converting the 
former dwelling into the home. 
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HOW CONSTANTINE WON HIS 
OWN PEOPLE 


T T has not been long since the Greek- 
* regarded the man who has just mounted 
the throne as unfit to rule the kingdom. On 
more than one occasion he has heard the 
mob demand his eldest son. Prince George, 
as ruler, and suggest that the father and 
grandfather make way for him. He ha* 
had the Military league of his own army 
against him to the extent of mutiny. The 
Parliament has criticized him bitterly and 
the newspapers have denounced him for 
political reasons. But that is all past now. 
Greek# at home and Greek# abroad regard 
him a# the liltcrator of their country from 
the thrall of the Turk# and welcome him 
not only as their king, but as commander- 
in-chief of the army that won l»ack some 
it the glory that wa# Greece's in ancient 
times. The New York Sun tells the story 
of hi# carver: 
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Konstantinos. Duke of Sparta, eldest 
-on of King George, wa# horn at Athens 
August 2. 1868. He was educated by 
tutor# who were brought from Lcipsic. 
One of the accusations against him has 
licen that lie lias always shown the cfT«<cU 
• »f German influence. Tall, soldierly in 
appearance, quiet, resened almost to the 
l»oint of shyness in the ordinary court 
(unctions, hi- has always made every en¬ 
deavor to avoid the crowds. He is a soldier, 
a soldier of caution rather than dash; a 
Mon-nu rather than a Ney. 

King Constantine is a brother-in-law of 
the German Emperor, all ho it is said the 
)>n»thers-in4aw have not spoken to each 
other for six years. He was married nt 
Athens OcIoImt 27. 18N9. to the PriiWM 
Sophia of IVussin. sister of Emperor 
William, and his trouble with the German 
Emperor started 


REYNOLDS 
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hen the Prince*# licramc 
| a memher of the Orthodox Greek Church. 

The Kaiser is a l.uthemn. He objected to 
the change of faith. 

There are five children hy the inamagc— 
l*rincc George, now the l*rinee Royal, was 
I lorn July 19. 1890. and was with his royal 
father at the front; Prince Alexander, lorn 
[ in 1S93; IVino*** llclcnc, lorn in 1896; 

Prince Paul, born in 1901. and the Princes* j Double Grip 
Irene, who is 9 yews old. 

King Constantine undoubtedly did much 
to keep his father on the throne so many 
sear*. Then 1 had locn tlin-ats again*( 

King George, hut none of them very seri¬ 
ously bothered the monarch. lie declared 
•hat he would not alidicatc. They could 
put him out on a pension. For years h«* 

I preferred the delights of Pari# and the 
1 atht of France to his own kingdom. 

Constantine always acted as regent. He 
id minis ton'd with all the firmness that an 
. xeeedingly jealous kingdom would permit, 
j How jealous the Greeks may be was shown 
in their attitude after the Cretan flnw*o. 
when the present King was accused of 
involving hi# country unnecessarily. 

The most noent trouble of King Con- 
-tantine was the little revolution of Ijeu- 
I -uant Typaldoz in October, 1909, when 
the anlor of some of the members of the 
Military l>*ague got the belter of them. 

This was driven out of mind when the 
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Balkan Allies made ready for the war which 
they hoped would drive Turkey out of 
Europe last fall. Constantine, titular | 
commander-in-chief, announced at once 
that he would take the field in command I 
of his troops. When he left Athens, ac¬ 
companied hy Prince George, his son. and 
his staff on October 12, the city was wild 
with enthusiasm. That enthusiasm has 
boon growing with the successes of the 
Greeks. 

The first groat victory was the capture 
of Salonika.on November 8,after which the 
chaplets and the memorials were sent t<* 
Constantine. Then came the long. per- 
sisUnt movement for the objective point 
of the campaign, the capture of the gn at 
Turkish stronghold of Janina, in Epirus. 
The conduct of the Greek troops at that 
siege lias been described as masterly by the , 
military exports who observed it. 

They surrounded the stronghold. bom- 
barded it, battered it. and charged upon it 
until there came overture* for surrender | 
brought by tho ropresentalives of foreign 
Powers acting for the Turkish commander. 
Tho capitulation took place March 0. w hen 
the entire garrison of 32,000 men laid do a n 
arms and gave themselves up as prisoner-. 

That, completed tho triumph of Constan¬ 
tine. If King George had lived it is doubt.<1 
whether or not he would have remain- <1 on 
tho throne to celebrate his golden jubilee. 


HOW ROOSEVELT KEPT PIT 


C OLONEL ROOSEVELT has a I way - 
been as versatile in athletics as in 
almost anything else that ever occupied 
bis attention. In a number of instance- 
bis methods of exercise have caused con¬ 
ventional-minded perrons to take him for 
an peeentrio, and much oftener his set-to- 
wit h professionals have resulted in broken 
ribs, bruises or muscular strains for him.- If 
ami his opponents. When obliged to live 
in cities, he found that lioxingand wrestling 
enabled him to get a good deal of fXcrei-o 
in condensed and attractive form, ami " hen 
ho became Governor of New York, the 
champion middleweight wrestler of Amer¬ 
ica happened to lie in Albany, and the I —“ “ 

Colonel had him come around throe or- 

four afternoons a week. A wrestling-mat j &QO ffA_ Hiip Pvtipp 

was needed, and Colonel Roosevelt prompt-! VU1 * * 

ly bought one. When the bill was present¬ 
ed to tho Comptroller for auditing, that 
official refused to approve it, explaining 
that the Governor could have a billiard- 
table, billiards being recognized as a proper I 
Gubernatorial amusement, but that a 
wrestling-mat symbolised something un¬ 
usual and unheard of and could not be 
permitted. The wrestling champion proved 
to l*e too much for the Governor, but he 
always took care of the Colonel as well a* ***■»« w « 
himself. When the professional wrestler Edwards Fireproof Garage 

left, an oarsman took his place. The 

oarsman could not take car** of himself, Co 

, . t . rr»!ylOK*,«p AH r***- snplf tt«p»rtt 

much loss save Colonel Roosevelt from the ^; c 

hard jolts, and by the end of the second W 

allbrnouii one of the oarsman’s long ribs tw ljwtr4 IM|. U.07-W7 UiWtt Aw..( 
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had been caved in. and two of the Colonel's 
short rib« were hadly damaged and his left 
shoulder-blade shoved so nearly out of 
plaee that it creaked. All these facts are 
found in "A Possible Autobiography.” 
published serially in The Outlook. Here is 
the ex-Prosident's own account of some of 
his experiences with professional prize¬ 
fighters; 
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For when ink dr opt May up in the nar¬ 
row feed tube of • fountain pen in your 
pocket, there'* trouble. The heat of 
your body - 98 degree*— heal* the air in 
the pen (tee X-Rav diagram), and thit 
hot air expandt and putbea up the feed 
tube to escape, puthing t hoae ink drop* up 
andoutaroundthe writing end of the pen. 

Now the Parker feed tube u curved 
and touche* the barrel wall. See X-Ray. 
Thi. touch creates Capillary Attraction 
—(which ia that curious natural force 
that make* ipongea abaorb. blotter! take 
up ink. etc.)—and the inatant you turn 
your Parker point up. Capillary Attrac- 
t*on juU yanka down any ink drop, that 
try to atay in the feed tube, and drop# 
them down into the ink below. 

Re.ull empty feed tube fot the air 
to expand up into. Thia curved feed 
tube ia the famoua Parker Lucky Curve. 
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When I was in the Legislature and ' 
working very hard, with little chance of i 
ting out of doors.all the real exercise 1 
was boxing and wrestling. A young fel 
turned up who was a second-rate pr 
fighter, the son of one of my old box 
teachers. For several weeks I had 1 
come round to my rooms in the morn 
to put on the gloves with me for half 
hour. Then he suddenly stopt, and - 
days later 1 received a letter of wo fr 
him from the jail. 1 found that he wa* 
profession a burglar, and merely folio, 
boxing as the amusement of hi* ligh 
moments, or when business was slack. 

Naturally, being fond of boxing. I gt 
to know a good many prize-fighter*, am 
most of those I knew I grew genuin 
attached. I have never been able 
sympathize with the outcry agaii.*t pr 
fighters. The only objection I have to 
prize-ring is the crookedness that 
attended its commercial dcvclopm. 
Outside of this I regard boxing, whet 
professional or amateur, as a flr*t-e| 
sport, and I do not regard it as brutali/i 
Of course matches can l»c conduct, d un 
conditions that make them brutsli/.i 
Hut this is Into of football gam. - and 
most other rough and vigorou- «po 
Most certainly prize-fighting is not hall 
brutalizing or demoralizing as many foi 
of big business and of the legal work earr 
on in connection with big busine* . P« 
erful, vigorous men of strong animul 
velopment must have some way in ah 
their animal spirits can find vent. \YI 
I was Polite Commissioner 1 found (i 
Jacob Riis will hack me up in this) that 
establishment of a boxing club in n tot 
neighhorhood always tendril to do as 
with knifing and gun-fighting among 
young fellows who would otherwise hi 
been in murderous gangs. Many of th 
young fellows acre not naturally eriinin 
at all. hut they had to have soni. out 
for their activities. In the sani. wni 
have ala-avs regarded boxing as a first--I 
sport to encourage in the Young Me 
Christian Association. I do not like 
see young Christians with shoul.h r> *1 
slope like a champagne l»ottle. Of c«ni 
boxing should hi* encouraged in th> Ar 
and Navy. 1 was first drawn to two • .t 
chaplains. Fathers Chidwick and K:nn 
by finding that each of them bad 1 i 
half a dozen sets of boxing-gloves and 
couraged their crea-s in boxitig. 

When 1 was Polio* Commissioner 
heartily approved the effort to e> t I - 
clubs started in New York on a eh I i 
Later I was reluctantly obliged to * <<im 
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bv the matches had placed the whole 
business ou a basis of commercialism and 
brutality that was intolerable. I shall 
always maintain that boxing contests 
themselves make good, healthy sport. It 
is idle to compare them with bull-fighting; 
the torture and death of the wretched 
horses in bull-fighting is enough of itself 
to blast the sport, no matter how great 
the skill and prowess shown by the bull¬ 
fighters. Any sport in which the death and 
torture of animals is made to furnish pleas¬ 
ure to the spectators is debasing. There 
should always be the opportunity provided 
in a glove fight or bare-flat fight to stop it 
when one competitor is hopelessly out¬ 
classed or too badly hammered. But the 
men who take part in these fights are hard 
as nails, and it is not worth while to feel 
sentimental about their receiving punish¬ 
ment which as a matter of fact they do not 
mind. Of course the men who look on 
ought to be able to stand up with the gloves, 
or without them, themselves; I have scant 
use for the typo of sportsmanship which 
consists merely in looking on at the feats 
of some one else. 

Some, as good citizens as I know, are or 
were prize-fighters. Take Mike Donovan, 
of New York. Ho ami his family represent 
a type of American citizenship of which we 
have a right to Is* proud. Mike is a de- 
votdl temperance man. and can be relied 
upon for every movement in the interval of 
good citizenship. I was first intimately 
thrown with him when 1 was Police Com¬ 
missioner. One evening he and I—both 
in dress suits— attended a temperance 
meeting of Catholic societies. It culminat¬ 
ed in a lively set-to between myself and a 
Tammany Senator, who was a very good 
follow, hut whose Ideas of temperance 
differed radically from mine. nnd. as the 
event proved, from those of the majority 
of the meeting. Mike evidently regarded 
himself as my backer— he was sitting on 
the platform beside me—and I think felt 
as pleased and interested ns if the set-to 
had lx‘«n physical instead of merely verbal. 
Afterward I grew to know him well, both 
while I was Governor and while I was 
President, nnd many a time he came on 
nnd boxed with me. 

Battling Nelson was another stanch 
friend, and he and I think alike on most 
questions of |H»litieal nnd industrial life; 
nltho hooneeexprest to me some commiser¬ 
ation because, as President. I did not get 
nnylhing like the money return for my 
services that he aggregated during the same 
term of years in the ring. Bob Fitzsimmons 
was another good friend of mine. He has 
never forgotten Iris early skill as a black¬ 
smith, and among the things that I value 
and always k«s*p in use is a penholder made 
by Boh out of a horseshoe, with an in¬ 
scription saying that it is "Made for and 
presented to President Thi-odort* Roosevelt 
by his friend and admirer, Robert Fitz¬ 
simmons." I have for a long time had Un¬ 
friendship of John 1,. Sullivan, than whom 
in his prime no better man ever slept into 
tho ring, lie is now a Massachusetts 
farmer. John u*«hI occasionally to visit 
me at the White House, his advent always 
causing a distinct flutter among the waiting 
Senators and Congressmen. When I went 
to Africa ho presented me with a gold- 
mounted rabbit’s foot for luck. I carried it 
through my African trip; and I certainly 
had good luck. 





The wide difference between mere 
success and maximum success in 
manufacturing is clearly illustrated in 
a recent analysis made by hard-headed 
Indianapolis business men. 

They show that there are six essentials in successful 
manufacturing. They demonstrate that the manufac- 
turerwho, in ms combination of these essentials, has ltiti/b 
efficiency in each essential, achieves maximum success. 

They show that in the Indianapolis “combination ” 
of essentials, each essential is most nearly 100% efficient. 
They are ready to offer proof. 

These Indianapolis business men know that the 
factory that would thrive best in Indianapolis belongs 
Indianapolis. They believe you are interested in 
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getting the greatest possible efficiency in each ot the 
six essentials. They say this to you: 

"For the factory that belongs in Indianapolis 
we have a proposal'that will bring that factory to 
Indianapolis.” 

Let them place in your hands their explanation 
of the “Six Essentials of Successful Manufacturing” 
— together with any other facts you may desire. A 
request from you will bring it, with their compli¬ 
ments. 
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CHANCE'S CHANCES 


\! O baseball manager will he watched 
x ' more closely this year than Frank 
Chance, the new manager of the New 
York Americans. He is already famous as 
a manager and player—else he would not 
receive what is said to be a salary of 
$2o,000 for a season's work—but if he 
succeeds in pulling the New Yorks out of 
the second division this year, he will be 
hailed as one of the ablest baseball generals 
in the history of the game. Grautland 
Kiee. one of New York's best knowu s|»ort- 
ing writers, predicts that Chance's team 
will be about third from the bottom at the 
wind-up. but it seems that a majority of 
base hall writers have better hopes for the 
former Hilltops. Mr. Rice does not. how- 
over. think that the failure of the team to 
climb into the first division would neee»» 
sarily indicate that Chance is not a great 
manager. Harry F. Schumacher, of the 
New York Errning Mail, the same paper 
that Mr. Rice write* for. take* a in on* my J 
view of lhr Nwr York*' futurv. Hr think* 
that if Hal Chase can learn to play m-cond | 
base as well as he used to play first, there , 
is no reason to doubt that the team will lie 
near the top of the list at the finish. Mr. 
Schumacher size* up the New York* in a 
special article for the Boston Traitlrr. We 
read: 


It sill taVs onlr Sonic of your spar* moment* 
at home; no repellent ciammur-study; e«h tee 
»■" at clear a. daylight, and Inspiring to the 
highest degree Commence now - let UrenviU* 
K U-iser iformer Vale Jn.tructnnteaih you through 
ho Mail Course In Practical English, how to 
I n large Your Mock of Words — 
t »e the Itlght Word In the Might Pleeo- 
" rile Tactful. Forceful I sitters. Adrer- 
tleemeiiU. Morlea, Sermons, etc.- 
I tec. me an Engaging Conrersatlonallst 
Enter Ciood Moclety— 


nuence In your Community. 

Good English is absolutrly necessary to th» 
hlghr.i success In life. What material benefit it 
It to hare c <»d ideas if you can not rspms them 
adequately if you cannot make others see than 
as you do? 

\\> will send by mall full particulars of this 
famous Course. No cost, no obligation toyou- 
but ask f<-r them today,on a pMt<ard. 

rUHK * WAGNAILS COMfANT, Dnd. TZS. NEW TOM 


Refrigerator 

• L“ '•'reul.ttoo of pur 

dry. cold . 1 / kw|a food sweei. f root.* 
.1 -k.Iui.Iv unumiod. Scksntlfleallv iitsuUt. 

SmUtMT easii/ rbwiMd Inter** 
with dial glass..ei.amel, surcaUin l 


On Oh**c's success or failure will pivot 
the fate of his club. Barring that one 
position, second Isaac, the Chance outfit 
looks stronger and faster than any Now 
York American h-ague team since George 
Stallings landed tho Hilltopper* in *<oond 
place hack in 1910; in several respects 
it is a better club. The entire infield has 
been made over since then; three mcmUr* 
of the quartet are new, or playing new 
positions, this year. And both infield 
substitutes are players who wen* in the 
minor leagues most or all of last muon. 
The outfield—with Birdie free. Harry 
Wolter, and Bert Daniels and Jack !.eli\elt 
doing bench duty—is about the same, tho 
Ddivelt was with the Roehester Inter-/ 
national leaguers until last fall. 

The pitching staff bear* some slight 
resemblance to the 1910 hurling corps, 
with Russ Ford and Jack Warhop supple¬ 
mented by Ray Fisher. Ray Caldwell, and 
(ieorgo MeConnell of the veteran brigade. 1 
and Ray Keating, brought up from l.aw- 
renoe. Mass., of the New England league . 
toward the close of the 1912 rare; Al j 
(Heinie) Shultz, late of Savannah, and 
probably George Davis, the Williams 
College plienom. This year's sharpshoot- 
ing brigade lacks a southpaw of the Jim 
Vaughn chu*. but Shultz is a young l»inl of 
rare promise, with tremendous spes-d. fine 
curves, and splendid contml. Tb«* l«>x 
corps. with spit hall pitchers predominating, 
has only to work up to spring training 
form, however, to i-am even higher rating) 
than that accorded the great staff that 
labored three years ago. 

The catching staff, as a staff. i> not so 
well rounded as w hen Stallings had I In- 
club. and there may Ik- In wide there, 
should anything hap|>en to Big Ed. 
The Cook County giant is in better mu-, 
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r.ach h<K)k exquisitely hound in 
preen full flexible leather, and in¬ 
cased in marbled paper box. 
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WATER SUPPLY 


dition now than ever before at the start 
of a season. He is faster, hits better than 
he usually does at this time of the year, 
and his throwing to the has** has been 
uncommonly strong and accurate. Bob 
Williams and Charley Sterrett. his under* 
studies, are not in the same class, however. 
They are good second-string men. but 
lacking in more than one of the many little 
things that are essential to catching great¬ 
ness. Sweeney, however, expects to do 
practically all his club's backstopping this 
season. 

Cree and Wolter, both forced out of the 
game last season with broken bones— 
Cree’s wrist was broken by a pitched hall 
and Wolter fractured a leg sliding into a 
base—an* thoroughly sound again. Cree’s 
wrist has mended perfectly and still works 
smoothly. Neither his throwing nor his 
batting seems to have been affected in the 
least. Wolter** ankle was badly wrenched 
when his shin bone was snapt and that 
injury has caused him more real bother 
than tho break. During the entin* train¬ 
ing siege ho had the ankle wrapt in a 
(iilmey brace for each workout. It 
slowed him up slightly, but so strengthened 
the joint that ho expects to start the season 
practically as "good as new.” Cree and 
Wolter are both splendid Adders, clever 
base runners, and heavy hitters. Both are 
normally .IKK) men, with Cree very apt to 
exceed .340. 


A Great Little Cleaner 


Here’s the youngest member 
of the celebrated Westem- 
Electric-Sturtevant family of 
vacuum cleaners. It weighs 
only 13 pounds, and for the 
small home or bungalow or 
apartment it is the machine 
to buy. It costs only $4730. 


MesTent EhcTric 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Such a combination of low 
cost and high quality makes 
easy the problem of selecting 
your cleaner. It is now no 
longer a luxury, but a house¬ 
hold necessity as essential to 
cleanliness and health in the 
home as is sanitary plumbing. 


Chance in not ho well sat idled with the 
prospect for Ailing the third out Add pota¬ 
tion. Bert Darnel* in clover in many 
re*poets, but ho iH declared clumsy when 
it come* to running back for long drive* 
or throwing to the home plate. To con¬ 
clude: 


Hoy Hartnell, at third, in the only sur¬ 
vivor of last year’s inAcld. or the only one. 
rather, who will linger in the same position. 
Hoy went to Bermuda with Chance and 
had two weeks of hard work under his belt 
when tho rest of tho inAddera arrived. 
Hurt noil never has been and docs not 
threaten now to become a brilliant third 
sucker. But he is hitting as well as he ever 
did, which means that ho should be good 
for .310 or thereabouts and his legs are in 
fur better shupe. Constant pounding on 
tho thinly covered rock on tho Hilltop 
threatened*.to make a cripple of Hartzell 
last summer, but six weeks on the soft, 
yielding turf at Hamilton have restored 
the Hartzdlinn preps to all their former 
strength and agility. Hoy always has 
In-on a steady, constant Adder. 

Derrick, one-time Philadelphia Athletic, 
is probably the most improved ball player 
on the entire squad. He is not n great 
hitter; probably never will be. But under 
Chance’s coaching he has been cured of 
several faults in his position at the plate 
and his swing at the ball. Derrick is by 
far tho best Adding shortstop tho Yankees 
have had since Kid Elberfeld was in his 
prime. I Xing, rangy, loosa*-jointed, armed 
with unusually long arms and big. muscular 
hands. Derrick gets in front of everything 
and hauls down most everyt hing he reaches. 
He should be a valuable man for the Yanks 
this season. 

Chance, at Arst. has been a revelation. 
He stated, just after he joined the dub. 
that he would play Arst base -if his legs 
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would permit it. After he had been in 
Bermuda three weeks he claimed that he 
felt better all over than he had in five 
years; that his legs were as strong and 
supple as ever. The probabilities are that 
Chance will serve the Yankees quite as 
well as a first baseman as he did the Cubs 
in I'JOQ and 1910. ...... 

Hay Keating, a burly whale of a man 
from Lawrence, Mass., is touted as the 
most promising young pitcher the Yankees 
have teen in years. He has a wonderful 
break on his spitter; Caldwell claims it is 
letter than Ed. Walsh s. And. like Walsh, 
he has a slashing fast high one to mix with 
his spitter. Keating will probablv be a 
regular from the very start of the season. 
He has all the stuff, all the confidence in 
the world, works with his head as well as 
his arms, and makea a fine appearance in 
the box, a factor of considerable im¬ 
portance. 


Positive 

Joy” 


C LEANING, dusting and polish¬ 
ing hardwood floors is now a 
joy. It has been the hardest 
drudgery of housekeeping. With the 


WHY PEOPLE DISAPPEAR 

k YOUNG girl of distinguished parent¬ 
age deliberately slept out of London 
i.-ty the other day and disappeared. A 
it land Yard detective found her five days 
. r, and it was said that she left home 
lose her identity and earn her own liv- 
But not all the disappearances end 
happily. Since 1907 the police records 
L.ndon show that altogether 170.472 
'.»oi have been reported missing in the 
'ropolilaa district. Of this number 
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Modern ideas in building construction rind their 
best, their most artistic, their most economical 
expression in— 


Utility Wall Board 


For office interiors it is the most sanitary and satisfactory 
wall and ceiling that can l>c built. 

It takes the place of lath and plaster and is cheaper than 
the old fashioned lath and plaster wall. 

It docs away entirely with the muss attendant on wall 
building and once up, set by cither novice or expert, you 
are done forever with cracked walls, falling plaster, unsightly 
stains, etc. 

It will not warp, crack, nor shrink, and is sound and mois¬ 
ture-proof; tire resisting and as durable as the building itself. 

Successfully used in all types of building construction. 
Hundreds of modem homes are walled and ceiled entirely 
with Utility Wall Board 

It may l»e decorated in any way you would treat a plas¬ 
ter wall. U'rite for sample and booklet. 

THE HEPPES COMPANY 

4507 Fillmore St. Chicago, 111. 


determining factor • »( 
, The more advanced 
rr it takes for effective 


Warm weather doe* not arre*t Tuberculosis! 


come of a craving on the part of the 
modern young girl for adventure. These | 
adventures are naturally surrounded with 
grave dangers for those who take part in 
them. But more often than not the mi"- 
ing are discovered and plaeed in the carv 
of their relatives. In order to avoid very 
justadmonition.'theculprit often resort' to 
inventing an "abductor." 

Neither is this an entirely modern 
feature. 

Early in the eighteenth century a girl 
named Elizabeth Canning disappear- d 
from her home and evaded u!l efforts to di«-1 
cover her. She returned after a month. 
Her story was that the gipsies had stolen 
her. For this certain gipsies in the di~- 
triot were brought to trial, and two of them 
were sentenced to death. After further| 
investigations pending the execution they 
were reprieved and Elizabeth herself war 
charged with perjury. She was found 
guilty and sentenced to transportation for 
a period of seven years. 

It was suggested then that the girl fab¬ 
ricated the story in order to avert punish¬ 
ment. There seems little doubt that 
neurotie young girls of to-day who leave 
homo in a state of hysteria resort to a simi¬ 
lar plan to avert parental wrath. 

Too muoh Puritanism on the part of! 
their parents drives many boys and girls 
from homo. Frequently nagging is also n-1 
sponsible. To pnxwd: 

A few year* ago a young man of ninet«<en 
was reported to the police as missing from 
his home. Search was mado for him and 
the matter was placed In tho hands of the 
police. Finally he was discovered antong 
the queue waiting outside a theater. The 
young man was quite frank in his explana¬ 
tion to tho police. "My people." he said, 
"object to theater*, to musio-halla, and to 
any form of social entertainment. I could 
stand it no longer." Since leaving borne 
he hnd been to the theater ovory nigh'. 

The middle and upper classes figure 
largely in the list of the missing. The nuin- 
bor of men and women in good social 
positions, trusted and loved by friend* and 
relatives, apparently sound financially, 
who cut themselves adrift is remarked 
The fact that they leave broken hear - a' 
homo, causo endless hour* of intense anx¬ 
iety to friends, is left uneonsidered in 
the sudden wave of circumstance which 
prompt* them to walk out into a new world. 
Of tho 3,260 who have gone never to re¬ 
turn many must have committed suicide: 
possibly some havo been tho victim- of 
undetected crimes; hut there must In 
many still alive, safe in hiding among th. 
mass of humanity, the greatest hiding-pine, 
possible. 

An interesting ease of past year* in which 
boredom with the conventionalities of -■►- 
ciety caused a man to vanish was that of 
Waring, who figured in a poem of rt 
Browning, entitled "What’s Beeoni' of 
Waring?" Waring was a great figure in 
tho social life of the time. One day h« was 
absent from his usual haunts. He wa- 
never heard of nor seen by friends for -mmo 
twenty years. Then a friend discovered 
him by chance abroad, and Waring ex¬ 
plained that he had simply become si- "• 
death of the restrictions which socia eti¬ 
quette and formality placed upon 
movements. 
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Another celebrated disappearance of the 
past was that of Mr. Jasper Pyne. M. P. 
for West Waterford, who took a ticket for 
Ireland and was never seen or heard of 
again. The disappearance of Grimaldi's 
brother was equally mysterious. Grimaldi 
was playing at Drury Lane in the year 1803. 
His brother called for him at the stage door 
and together they went to the greenroom. . 
Grimaldi left him there for a moment to 
talk to some friends. When he returned 
his brother had gone. Grimaldi never saw 
him again. 

As the years have passed it has become 
a much more difficult task for people to 
cut themselves entirely adrift from the* 
circle in which they have lived. Wireless 
telegraphy, better police organisation, and, 
above all. the newspaper picture* have 
made the path of those who are anxious to 
disappear no easy matter. More people 
are discovered to-day in their efforts to 
vanish than was the case a few years ago. 

Times of great disaster afford an excep¬ 
tional opportunity for the person with the 
ambition to start life all over again. Many 
more people - went down" in the Titanic 
than were on board. 
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THE NEW MANAGER OF THE NAVY 


J OSEPHUS DANIELS, the man who 
will run our battleship department for 
the next four years, ia more than an ordi¬ 
nary popular politician. He is one of the 
hustling, up-to-date men who are helping 
the South to come into her own; and the 
reactionaries down in North Carolina— 
and proportionately there seem to be as 
many of them in tbo Tar Heel State as in 
Pennsylvania or Massachusetts-have 
never been able to put a bridle on him. 
And while the Secretary of the Navy is in 
Washington his newspapers keep on prt .tell¬ 
ing the gospel of progress. The New York 
llrrald gives us this brief but felicitous 
sketch of his personality: 

lie does not smoke, drink, chew, nor 
swi*ar. 

He owns three successful newspaper- 
Ho wears white socks the year round. 

He wears a crash suit and "little Deck" 
•ollars in the summer time. 

He is infatuated with hard work. 

Ho has a charming wife and four fine, 
healthy boys. 

Ho hasn't much money and doesn't ear.-. 
He is a veteran member of the National 
Democratic Committee. 

He is one of the best liked men in lb<- 
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Cabinet. 

Walk right up and slap him on the hack. 
Ho is not a bit warlike despite his bdlicer- 
ent title. 

He will be fifty-one years old on May IS. 
and it's been a battle with him the greater 
I»art of the journey. There were no silver 
spoons in the Daniels family when Josephus 
anived. His parents were in a position t«* 
give him a name, and that's about all; but 
it must he admitted thev hunted are :n.| 
untiUbey found a fancy one. No dang, r ..f 
any one forgetting such an imposing fr 
name. You're not going to meet pervous 
scratching their heads in an effort to re- 
; member who is Secretary of t he Navy. His 
name stands out in President Wilson’s 
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L et us send you our style book absolutely free. 

It is illustrated with the newest and smartest New York styles, 
and contains 75 liberal size samples of the finest woolens, and a 
lot of valuable information that you should be in possession of before 
you buy your next suit. 

Our catalog is our one salesman. We have no agents or dealers of 
any kind to share in the profits of your purchase. I f we had we would 
have to pay them a commission ami charge you more. We deal direct 

and let you make the M W we'd |»ay n salesman to take _ 

your onfcii. We tend you a simple outfit with which any 


Was rapid. He bought the Raleigh Chron¬ 
icle in 188 . r > and took the opposite end of 
every argument advanced hv The Xetrs and 
Oburnrr, a rival newspaper. The tight wa> 
red hot while it lasted ami ended with Mr 
Daniels taking over his competitor and 
consolidating both sheets under the nam« 
of The Net cm anti Oburrrer. He worked 
fifteen to twenty hours .. day to make that 
paper a sueotws. He installed modem 
machinery as fast as his limited capital 
would permit, adopted modem methods, 
and ran the circulation up until the news¬ 
paper goal he set out for had been attained 
It is one of the most |Miwerful papers south 
of the Mason and Dixon line, and he i* 
still giving it all the attention he can spar 
from his public duties. 

Mr. Daniels is of the likable, old-fash 
ioned, easy-going type, but then- is no us. 
trying to bluff him. He won't stand for 
it. Heumth his quiet, half-serious, half- 
smiling manner, then* is something that 
warns you that you had better play fair 
with him. 

He is closer to William Jennings Bryan 
thun any man in this country, lake many 
other Democrats In* got writer's cramp 
putting cromea under the star for th< 
Lincoln statesman, but. unlike fair-weather 
Democrats, he did not get peevish when he 
party failed to win in the nation. The fact 
that the Democratic entry in the Presi¬ 
dential race didn't got in until throe or four 
days after election didn’t feeze Joscphu 
one bit. 

Mr. Daniels does not take up much 
room. Ho is a man of medium height, with 
a shock of black hair that is just lieginnini: 
to fade about the edges. His face is deeplj 
lined and you are sure he is severe until h< 
smiles. Then you wonder what made you 
think so. He is a fast talker -so fast that 
he would have a dictagraph yelling fur 
help in a few seconds. 

He has never shown any inclination to 
grab sartorial honors. 

What the “best dressers are wearing 
doesn't bother him. 

He dresses for comfort. 

That's Josephus Daniels. 


STYLE BOOK 


|i lo every claim 
i arc under noot 


THEBELLTAILORSstNewYork 

130-1X2 Wllkrr SlTt*. ^ 
H.. Ywfc City ^ 


Corn Chicanery 

Trying to Cheat One’s Feet 


Thousands of people pare their 
corns — merely take 
off the top layer. 

KL Thousands ol oth- 

ers use liquids and 
ff( AMB plasters, just for brief 

N et every **>ro « *n 

be removed in two 
dava. Every corn 
pain can be inrtantly 
ended. 


Anyone can do this In a scientific 
way. It is being done on a million 
corns n month. 

The entire corn comes out. root, 
callous, everything. And without any 
pain or soreness. You simply apply a 
Blue-jay plaster and then forget the 
corn. 

You arc cheating yourself when you 
use makeshifts In these modern days. 
The use of Blue-jay ends the corn. 


Corn Plasters 


Shakes and Shake-downs.—N ew Pa¬ 
th; NT—" Doctor, what ails me? I'm 
shaking like a leaf." 

Doctor—" Malaria. Take whisky and 
quinine. What’s your business? " 

New Patient—" I'm a police captain." 

Doctor —" Never mind the whisky and 
quinine. Take a trip to Europe."— Puck. 


Sold by Druggists —ISc and 25c per package 

S»ai|* Mailed Free. Also Bloe-Jiy Bunion Blasters. 

Bauer 4 Black. Chicago and New York. Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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So II Seems. 

indispensable." 

Bella— “ But 
York Sun. 


Refuted.-* There's always room at 
op.” said the Sphinx. 

” Take a look at us and guess again," 
died the Pyramids.—Cincinnati Enqui 


This Summer: J 

Yellowstone 
Park SSEASS 

Owrlind during lenon 


Cornell 


■nd Gamry PUh. T«ke along 
your rod and r«el and enjoy 
great •port with the Yellow 
•tone Trout. Go via 
Northern Pacific Ry 
only line to Gardiner Gate- 
way Ujown below erected 
hy Uncle Sam to designate 
the Park at a national pee- 

about the Park and the tripe 
to the North Pacific Coaat 
over the Scenic Highway. 

Addreea 

„ d. u Ct.KI.AXn 


Variable.— Old Ladt— " How old are 
ou. little boy? " 

Bobbie—" I'm under five year* on the 
tri-et-cars. and over sixteen when 1 go to 
hi* movim."—Par*. 


Poor Girl.-" May I tell you the old. old 
•ry? ” be asked. 

She look.*d down, blushed. and nodded 
r naaent. 

.So he told her for the twentyneventh 


Yours,Free 


te«enge In Art.—" Tliat." said the 
mat. pointing proudly to the canvas 
h which he had just finished. " is my 
mpt to interpret the infinite." 

W hat did the infinite ever do to you? " 


n'ki-d the innocent bystander 

K.ror.l-HrralJ. 


Chicago 


That Free Heddon Book 

SEZH*. about Baas Casting 

\}*Z ll®*i*f**n*n OiMiuln* l>.w»*uo 

III Ha»U*.. Hmtannd Artificial lUlUr th* 

+* •rlrtitlllr. r^rt-la • »«! humsnc of luro* 

HDIM1 Mi NwvWja 


Only Dared Think It.—- Father, ,# *ajd 
H lie boy, " had Solomon seven hundred 

ves? " 

" I believe so. my eon." said the father. 
" Well, father, was he the man who said, 
liv me liberty or give me death *? "— 
urn Topic*. 


Brevity.— Barber (beginning the hair- 
t> - " Have you heard the story about 
• guy that—(resuming business)—want 
-hurt, sir? " 

l*t row >:h (a tired editor)—" Yes; a 
•n - vnopsis will do ! "—Judge. 


K Guess. —They were newsboys and had 
strayed into the Art Museum. At the 
moment they were standing before the 
Wing. I Victory of Samothrace. 

• > iy. Bill, what's that? " asked one of 
them in an awed whisper. 

“ Aw, I dunno." replied the other. 
" Some saint wid his block knocked ofT."— 
Christian Register. 


A Non-Resident 


An English tourist 
was sightseeing in Ireland and the guide 
had pointed out the Devil’s (iap. the 
Devil's Peak, and the Devil's Leap to him. 
" Pat," he said (all English tourists call 
Irish peasants " Pat." just as they call 
little boys " Tommy "). " the devil seems 
to have a great deal of property in this 
district!" 

" He has. sir." replied the guide. " but. 
sure, he's like all the landlords—he lives 
in England ! "—Manchester Guardian. 


GREAT BEAK SPRING WATER, 
aoe per rur of 8 glmaa stoppered bottle* 


cAIN SIC KNOBS 

Prevented Stopped 

M ol llt.ltMLL s, alter thorough Into,to now 
officially adopted by practically all the Great 
1-skct and New York Steamship Compart** 
running south, and many Transatlantic line* 

Four years ago Mr. Mother-oil gave a personal demon- 
stration of Ills reinpdy on the English Channel. !ri*h 
.Sea. and the Ilaltk. and received unqualified end->rw- 
ment from leading papers and such people a- Knhop 
Tat!<>r Smith. Lord NorthcKHe, and lu»t« of duct,*.. ( 
bankers and irofe«iniial men. Letters from person¬ 
ages of international renown-people we all know- 
together with much valuable Information are con¬ 
tained in an attractive booklet, which will L* sent free 
upon receipt of your name and address. 

Muthersill s Is guaranteed not to contain cocaine. ! 
morphine, opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products. 50 I 
cent bo* is sufficient fur twenty four hours. $too box 
for a Transatlantic voyage. Your druggist keeps 
Mothersill's or will obtain it for you from his whole¬ 
saler. If you have any trouble getting the genuine. 1 
send direct to the Mother-dll Remedy Co.. ,<r >- herer i 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Also at 10 St. Brid-- St. London: 
Montreal. New York. Paris. Milan. Hamburg. 


Sent FREE 

VACATION 

PLANS 

Don't wait until the last minute, 
and find the best accommodations at 
the best summer places gone. 

These books save you from guess¬ 
work and disappointment. They con¬ 
tain a list of the best hotels, boarding 
houses, farms, camps, with rates, 
at the seashore, in the mountains, 
woods and lakes of 

NEW ENGLAND 
The Vacation Land 

including Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut. 

They are indispensable in vacation 
planning. 

Send today, atafing region you 
prefer. 

Addseae VACATION BUREAU 

THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 
Room 812, So. Station, Boston, Mas*. 


Go Fishing 

WITH OLD PETE 

Hi* camp’s down on Nfoosehesd Lake. 
He know* every- fishing pool from Kineo 
to Canada. He will show you trout and 
salmon fishing that in 3 days will take 10 
year* ort your age. 

Pete is one of nearly 1000 registered 
guides in the Maine fishing country, and 
there arc 5000 lakes and streams full of hun¬ 
gry, fighting game fish. 

In Maine Woods 

Pete's some cook— 
broiled fish, fried 
potatoes, griddle cake* 

1 and maple syrup, hot bis¬ 
cuit,coffee. He’ll make 
vo 1 think camp-fire 
cooking's the finest in 
the world. 

It** the greatest out¬ 
ing in America; it’s 
EASY TO GO. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
"1 Go A-Fulimg" .nd "Main. Cu.de." 

THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 

Room 724, So. Sutioo. Boston, Mast. 
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MUpl.ced.-F.HaT Cinder- 1 : Why BlllTOllghs Calls 

Second Cinder— " I’ve been wasting it ** the divine abyss.” John 
time in a glass eye.”— New York Sun. ... , e .. ..J — 

- Muir speaks of “wildness so 

Ambiguous.—Urafton Hall the £«ui- Godful. cosmic, primeval.” 
nary for girls, is without heat or light., 9 . 

Hundreds of chickens have been drowned Joaquin Miller says Color 18 
by the flood .—Sditimukee Wiiconein. 


Superfluous.— Lover— 11 Please send a 
large bunch of roses to this address, and 
charge il to mo." 

Florist—" Ytw, sir; and your name? " 
Lover—" Oh. never mind the name. 
She’ll know."— Judge. 


Doctor's Orders.—" My husband is just 
getting over a spell of sickness and I want 
to buy him a shirt." said Mrs. Hinks. 

" Yea. mam," replied the clerk. " Would 
vou want something in a stiff bosom? " 

‘ "No. sir." said Mrs. Binks. "The 
doctor says he must avoid anything with 
starch in it ."—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


They’re Hanging of the Cubists in the 
Morning 

'.•What arc the Cubists painting for?" 
said Crities-on-Parude. 

1* Can’t make it out. can’t make it out," 
the Art Reporter said. 

“ What makes you look so white, so while?" 
said Crities-on-Parade. 

:• I'm dreading what I’ve got to watch," 
the Art Reporter said: 

For they’re Imaging of the Cubists, you 
can Ms* the colors gay. 

Crocn pyramids and yellow squares, 
they're hanging them to-day. 

’Twould make you burst your buttons 
off. the things the people say. 

And they’re hanging of the Cubists in 
the morning. 

:• What makes the rear rank breathe so 
hard." said Critios-on-Parade. 

- Ilethinkslhey'resold ! He thinks they’re 
sold." the Art Reporter said. 

" What made that front-rank man fall 

down?" said Crilies-on-Parado. 

*• That purple sun, that purple sun." the 
Art Reporter said. 

They are hanging of the Cubists, and the 
crowds an* marching round. 

They've halted by what seems to be a 
Brainstorm done in brown; 

And they’ll swear in half a minute that 
they’ve hung it upside down. 

Oh. they’re hanging of the Cubists in 
the morning! 

V wiml's that so black against the sun? ” 
said Critics-on-l'ttrade. 

“ They s.iy it is a flight or stairs," the Art 
Reporter said. 

“What's all that wnvkngc overhead?" 
said Crities-on-Parade. 

*• ,\ • cubic ‘ nude is passing down," tIn- 
Art Reporter suid. 

For they’ve finished with the Cubists; 
you can feel your hair’s turned gray; 

Tlie visitors are in eolunin. and they're 
marching them away. 

Ilo! the nervous one* are shaking, ami 
they'll want their beer to-day. 

After viewing of the Cubists in the 
morning ! 

—Edwin M’. Cioodxrin. in Tfie independent. 


king here.” 

You and I, after seeing the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona face to face, will 
be glad that this titan of chasms is in 
our own land. U. S. A.—rather proud, 
in fact, and rightly so. 

That popular slogan," See America, ” 
necessarily includes Arizona’s world- 
wonder. But the Grand Canyon is 
more than a spectacle, more than a 
vision. 

It is a place where you can spend 
days and even weeks, muleback, horse¬ 
back or afoot. You may join the usual 
sightseeing parties, a la Cook, or go 
alone on special trips. You may hit 
the trail to the depths and back. You 
may stay down in the Canyon awhile 
and follow the trails along the inner 
plateau. You may traverse the rim 
boulevard, in coaches fit for a king. 
You may leisurely follow the rim 
bridle paths, on foot or in the saddle. 
You may canter briskly through the 
fragrant pines of Tusayan forest. 

The air is like wine, with this 
difference: that the morning after is 
just as delightful as the day before. 
At the Canyon top you are nearly a 
mile and a half above sea level. The 
Colorado River is a mile below you. 
Between the two is found as many 
climates as a woman has moods, except 
that there are no tears—the atmo¬ 
sphere is so dry. 

Here, O tired traveler, you have 
rest, recreation and earth’s most 
startling scenic spectacle.’ 

And the Indians. 

And John Hance. 

And Fred Harvey’s El Tovar Hotel. 

Speaking of Indians—this is the 
very heart of the red man’s country. 
One favorite camping trip is to Cata¬ 
ract Canyon, a tributary of the Grand 
Canyon, where the Havasupai Indians 
live, far down beneath earth’s pie-crust. 
Fifty miles distant from El Tovar is 
what the guide books say. Centuries 
back, in race evolution, is what the eth¬ 
nologists say, though the Supais slowly 
are being civilized. ^ ou may meet 
Supai children named Mary Washing¬ 
ton and Patrick Henry, who wear 
store clothes and speak English. ^ et 
at heart, they are pagans, like ;their 
parents. 
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It isn’t such a hard lot, either, that 
of being a bronzed pagan in the year 
nineteen thirteen, if the com crop is 
good, if melons and peaches ripen in 
the sun, and the gods of the under¬ 
world rule benevolently! 

The Bedouin Navajos often come 
to the Canyon, also the home-loving 
Hopis, and an occasional Wallapai. 
They spin and weave, and make silver 
ornaments. They live the simple life 
in primitive hogans and adobes. 

In the woods you may come across a 
bobcat or a deer. Birds are plentiful. 
The flowers are many and brilliant- 
hued. Pines and cedars give a touch 
of green and afford friendly shade. 

You may meet John Hance, the 
pioneer guide, noted for his true stories 
of things that never happened. Can¬ 
yon old-timers are in a class by them¬ 
selves. The wilderness breeds self- 
reliance, an observing eye, a reflective 
mind and a quiet humor. 

You will enjoy luxurious F.I Tovar 
Hotel—chiefly because it is unlike 
other hotels. Bright Angel Camp 
annex caters to those who prefer lower 
priced accommodations. Both are un¬ 
der Harvey management. 

The groat big Canyon itself, 
though, is reason enough. One 
never tires looking at it. 

Imagine a gulf of gorgeous co.or and 
gigantic forms, a mile deep, two 
hundred miles long, and thirteen miles 
wide. At the bottom a river flowing 
through a narrow granite gorge, itself 
subordinate to the main chasm. Ter¬ 
rifying? Yes. Lovely? Yes. It 
grips you, thrills you, calms you as 
does the sea or the desert. 

The trip thither is easily made on 
the Santa Fc. Merely a short railroad 
ride from the main transcontinental 
line at Williams, Arizona. In a Pull¬ 
man all the way, if you choose. Only 
seven and a half extra dollars for rail¬ 
road fare. Stay three days, at least; 
you ought to stay a week. You will 
find complete information about sights 
worth seeing, and the cost, in our 
illustrated book, “Titan of Chasms. 
The cover is a four-color reproduction 
of a painting of the Grand Canyon by 
W. R. Leigh. The text comprises 
articles by Major Powell, Chas. F. 
Lummis and C. A. Higgins. Address 
your request to W. J. 

Black, Passenger Traffic 

Manager, A. T. & S. 

F. Ry. System, 1064 
Railway Exchange, 

Chicago. 
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Lake Wales and Iron Mountain 

Subtropical Florida'* mint picturesque 
moon. Modem hotel open. Splendid hunt- 
in*. Sabin*. Inviting. Unspoiled, derated 
lake Ironl home aite* and tract* (or dlro* 
Iruil euliare. midwinter gardening. lor tale. 
Low ca.h price*. Write lor ilia. booklet and 
map; no postal*. l.AKK WALKS LAND 


g JAMAICA \ 
W and the m 
' PANAMA CANAL1 
CUBA. HAITI. 
COLOMBIA,COSTA RICA, 
by "I-R 1 N/" and other 
•teamen ol our 
LT1.AS SERVICE 


CO.. Lake Wale*. Florida. 


Thlrty-llv* hundred acre* ol lenile FI 
Coat! I and. withplnc aodcyprr** timbr 
I 0 . 0 W capacity *aw-mi!l. The be*t ol i 
colony proposition*. Price attractive. 
Address Ho* II. Sau Ant,mo. Fit 


10MMU CB0II1B 

To the |.»M» OF THE MID. 
MONT HUN 

•COTLAFD.OBKICET * rABOE 
ISLAMp*. ICELAHD, BPTtX- 
BIBOEN. NOBTH «AK. 
ICilVAI 

From llaml.eri Hmlnr JCBE. 
JOLT *b 4 APODIT. lit * * 
VlirroklA I.l I it l- « » i'l»- 
VIAItCK A H.H. M KIM ill 


Montana Ranch trSST 

ed with *heep hor.e* and cattle. Adapted more pi 
(or nuted tarniln* nr alack rainr* A rood 
Invexment lor pleavire or prone. Piice L«»d ai 
*««*. Jo*. T. Berthelote. Gold butte. Mo*. | 


KENTUCKY 


Tkro«,k (k« Panama Canal 

Hr Tnin-wmw H.H. 'a..w- 
Initd." lea.ln* Non York Jan¬ 
uary YTth. IMS. 

135 day* $900.00 and an 


Oauuuoua Way 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. , >» ooo oflned 
lor Certain Invention. Hook “How to Ob- 
tain a Patent" and “ What to Invent." lent 
Ircr Send touch aketch lor Ire* report aa to 
|4t*nulnllty. We advertise your patent lor 
»ale at our riprnir Eaub.l.h.d II mil. 
Arldrra* I'riasrit l* A CMavpian. Patent 
Attorney*. Mi F Street. Waahtn.ua. D.C 


THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS. C 


SECURED OR FF.F. RF- 
KfddcKb lo* tree rtunl aa to 
GUIDE HOOK ami WHAT 


Write lor fall Inform.lion 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN UNE 
• Ml Him... a.. lark 

Hinton, Pktladi-lphla 
Pi I tali rah. Cblmtio 
l Han r-iinei.ro , 


COOK'S TOURS 

EUROPE 


Tour* 

ft I m,t .id Vac alien T our. at Popular 
I'mn All Route Spatial Feature*. 
StrkmU.tr Tic kits by All lane* 
SfmJ/tr Ertgram dutrtJ. 

THOS. COOK & 80N 

!«S Brand*ay. 2M Fdtk Arena., N. T. 
■ ■t*a.rUi li||kl*.CWa«a.SaB Franriara, 


IDF AS WANTED—Mir*, are writing 
In» parent* pncuiid through me. 1 book* 
with Ini 100 invention* ■anted rent Ire*. 
I’ritonai Set vim I get iiatenl or no Ire. 
X. llt>.ei>.»ll»-cn II., 1 * .St a.I unimJEC 

PATENTS THATPROTFCTAND CAY 
Advice and book* Irrr llt*lre*t releirnce* 
l’-e»tf eaulik. PiumpureuaMortd S»nd*k«t<h 
nr mndrl lor Ire* reareli Waren F. On■- 
MAN. Pat Lawyer.U< FScWaUuu«t.-i. D.C. 


PATENTS that PAY. Patent Book. "What 
and How to Invent Pox.I of Fortune* m 
Patent*." FREE.. IU-p-G.i d* FREE Huh 
..t relerett***. E. F V ROOM AN, Pa MM 
l.awyrr. *M F St.. Waah-i*tuo, D. C 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SIIAIIUY TAN SHOES ARB UNNKC- 
e**rery 11 roue children km<k the Arndt oft 
the toe* id their tan Otoe*, they can h* nude 
to look ti.atly a* food a* new with R K PKU S. 
Agent* wanted. Geo. J. Kelly Co..»o4 W**b- 
inglon SLi Lytui, MiU, 


BARTLETT TOURS 


THE C1.KVKKPXT S 

inc wMt« ttiorg whiif \% 
winlt<L GKO |. KELL 
iniMmi Mrrn. Lynn. Mi* 


rlKtr lot tWir own t 

IWm to a filWry w 
And f«t luflhwr m 
to Boi in TU I .Her 
SL. New Votk Gty. 


Srml Irn 
1 KAVKLBRi* 


BARTLETT TOURS CO. 

200 S. 1 >b St. Pk»Ud»)pH» 


Ari* 1 ol R TURN Too MUM 

fsrm N MiAieMirTH Kvtsrt U Otfcfc***. If h*W 

lirB^iHi.lAnU 1 H 4 n>.( 4 VAUr»«« -<ull#rV-«fr~ 
N*rK»tiprr«*rn^funi<9M. I*UV 

|i«K«*l im Wnwi-Ufft.r Morirmf- |irt No ITU^t 

U<’ I..IM wh.Th 4 ebrf.»*.« rre.f IbtlMl'Hl 

DdfTlTm ORI.AMOM4 f iRM MnftTUAOB CO. Im . 

Oklahoma < Ilf. V. 8 . A. 

BIOC HEMISTRY 

Send M.imp for leaflet. Twelve Immi 
III Ihtf Kiet.. r ol Hloch^imstTT f I « Address 
1>K. GEO. W. CAREY*. 


I'praniia 11* I snlsrlrd fnrltra In 

Mmf. inno ssl Jut) in ibr 
HitTIHIT \\» RRITIMI IILM 
M>IIR AT. R%% KOKI A RIARtRH 
ALL EXPENSE# I 7 A ENGLAND 
TOURS ^ nod FRANCE 

5eW fm sod Uioer **ut lo 

Grt*ROK E 

»*« *• AlliS* R T 




SYDNEY 


RROnt (IU Sin Frniru. 

Auwiall*. II dm 1 a 
Hr^lila smf Kamw. it* 
*ft*nt h*tt!r. WiBlrrnr *nn • 

O.'OMo* stesmers (dnwd 
M Al). 


English Grammar Simplified 

"Femald’s Working Grammar 
of the English Language.’ 

"!» »t readable a* ■ novel; tbere i* no myalery tb 
it u clear, concnc, Mtulying. '—5an Frandtco Ha 
otmr >Mfr».f not ” indoedve method " treed. 

I he fu’ilt mn rettm fi* grammar laid atide 
rite turntiah without enoimhcaoce. 

Engliah peetoited as EtfUih -a grand wwri/iej* 

" Originality ol treatment i* inIerr.ting."-^e/< 

" Excellent for .todenu out ol aa -ell aa in re ho 
"Practical, simple, comprehensive.” Frtf //mm/. Pi 
lino. Cloth. 1*1 pp. 91 .SO. net 1 by 
FUNK A WAGNALLS COMPANY. 4*-*0 East 23d Street. New Y. 


V UitiBC d IareU • r»4 eorId * Jrrat rltire 
(•t^roreral. Foe Nm4««le- Mar ll. 2 ^ Apr. 

* #-U* V4»*» »U H.molula fieri fc* dfcj.. 

Mrni it. Af.r «. eto. Send for folder. 

P~a» u« ^to.«llbr|*|RL.bl 

Great Westera Railway of Eaglaad 

c<*oc*t« Ijren^ol. P1vfnr*«th. Fishruard 
arkd KtiUmS with l^WKinn ria the brst rd 
HiRw Kurland. Ulu t d b<»Alri« it>«?% 
avsd ssdtil Afofi of Hritaim- KK h K 

T Katgle».(Wn Art .Ml Mh Ave .Nrw York 
R. H. » Adels d< SL E. t Toronto, Cat. 


You Have 
Wanted 


Nothin# half *> rninyahlr as 
holiday in the- Land oi e»n 

AljH, Srnd for illustrated •*T ri , 
eler'. Code ia S-it^UiJ."» itli t« 
maiu. Full particular* of rat 
rtkcd*. hotel*, iioint < ol intemi. c t< 
Postpaid IOC. Official laiara.h, 
3f Bara** ai Switaeelaad. ” 
Ml f Its... X.. kCtlr^HH 


North GerhakIloyd 


kERainui 


See Switzerland 


Fo# Snlvuf L 
ol if Btm 

t»uUYlllr. 1 

school or mii 
ulars. write 

and build me* in a suburb of I 
Cy. Would be preditstde m « 1 

nmer hotel o« both Wot purtio 

W. G. Lord. AMMR, Ky. 1 

MUSKOKA, CANADA "LtS 

Hfj«tilul SunnerC'otutr on UW K dm ran. 
One ml* from fort lUfitof. Apply 

W. Sfccrratt I DumdumM M.. Toronto. C^n. 

Cl 

1 ossified Columns 


Beme-LOETSCHBERG-Simplon 

N«w Electric Rsilwsy 

wiih excellent THROUGH 
TRAINS. Most Picturesque 
Route, via the Celebrated 

Bernese Oberland. 
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Travel and Pesorf Directory 


Travel and Pesorf Directory 


ST. MORITZ 


SWITZERLAND'S MOST 
FASCINATING RESORT 


Orly Sha lit mt Voyajt) 

AST, most restful and most 
pi-tarrwjor of all rorifri to Ear opr. 


Canadian 
A®r/A#rr. Mon 
Hoyals” tr**i. 
Kn,»l KU.ard May Ik 
ko>»i LlwaM Jan. i| 
R>IAl(kurt« inn ts 
Roy*lKa«*fd July • 
koyil<l«or|« Jalftl 
Wnw for roMn chart* 


r.* will get an vira of oar juisftal. 

* *ud»4u# npcTM *rranwLip« it# Ro> *1 

ran *M the Royal < 

anadian Northern Steamships. Ltd.. Toronto 

Apffy to any 

ffSN Pittsburgh. Pa’ III 
SSffai u. Paul. Mina... 

1^ / ••• Franc tarn* Cal 


424 VV. !l«|rfl 
2SQ Market fit 


JAPAN 


Tour Dc Luxe 

INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES 


EUROPEAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


«* RESIDENCES 
WQtfEBtS 


ITALY—Sill May 14. June aS. 
SI'AIN — Sail May 17. 
CRKKt'K—Sail June 7. 14 and Ji 
.. (Our Own YACHT "ATHKN, 
NORWAY—Sail June 14 and 17. 
ENGLAND—Sail June m. 
"ound tho World: 
WESTWARD—Sail Sept. 11. Ort 
Nov. 1. 

EASTWARD—Sail Nov. 1 and it 

South A m nrion: 

Via PANAMA—Sail July j. 

Send (or annoumemenl.. 

I« THINITY 1*1 .MR. IIOMON, M \ 


WE HAVE FOR HIRE iha 
Wa Om and Cloaed 
Aulomoliilaa fur Br.luh 
and Continental Motoring 
at Ih* m,ul reaaonabl* 
Induaieo tariff In Eu>of>« 
Amertran and Colonial •tai¬ 
lor* to Europe have loured 
234.000 mile* in.lu.lm, 
S 7-000 on tho Continent 
in Car* hired from UI 
Tho fifth annual edition of 
Throuih Europe in an 
Auto." fully de.-nbe. our 
•oreicea. lr**on reiaru. 
IP.de fe or eSeirf rvtrgthfnM 
(odoihdi Sfottrlnj inLuroae. 


A T 8 ,t — A 

® Cfev® 

Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 


TOURS 


A. E. VAUGHAN A CO 

17 W..t l«th Street N.» Yoeh 


OURS: IIHiriSII ISI.RS.RI > 
ud BALKAN STATUS, IT.\ 
I0RWAY and NORTH (A 
WIT2BRLAND and TYROL. 
•rtlhB April. May, June. July 
A NKW I OKA IN I It \ \ I 
ravelin, through Europe with it 
retailve lecture*by anuieof I'.iirc 
u>*t famou* arholar*. JuneZH. 

A I TO'ltHII I.K TOI'ltH 
lir.iuult tin* Hunt picturepine t 


Iligh-CIa** Conducted Partie. to 

EUROPE 

Send foe DAY BY DAY ITINERARIES 

DK roTTRK TOtKS CO. uu l W ) 
l*rt.L ITS rirtli A«e,,Ne«* York 


THE INTERNATIONA!. 
At'TOTR AVKL SOCIETY 
2«-J0 Moenin, PoM Buildin,. 
The Strand. I ondnn. England 


AROUND tUWORID. FlreTr 
M1mtlut0Ye.il Inlenitli. Ju 
SOUTH AMERICA. June 
»tvl later. 


t Exclusive Tours 


vis Mediterranean 


EUROPE and ORIENT 

SfUM U.Hed P M tM 
tirrfbHil Ati*••fairs 


London*! Moil Complete Hotel 

THE GORING HOTEL 

Owfftw Qirffti. Loc4on. fl W. 


Choice Tours lo Europe 


DUNNING TOURS 


101 DAYS’ TOUR $900 


CLARK’S TOURS. Ti 


them kowte Jun# II. 14. ». Julv 2 
7»*7 June ». NIMC Lowrt J 
>* Lover!’June 9. Art Lover*’ Ja 
rr^odrnt Tour* for fiimlie% and p 
irtkf. Motor Tourm. 

H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


London - Grosvenor House Hotel 

l?a Fra bridge SfMrt. rr. W. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 

Foreign | _ 

April .V—Two rare-trade amphitheater* in _ ■ . « ■. , 

Scotland air *r< on lire, and one of them d«- “TTTO '** C °" ^ 

•iroyed: *uffragctw*arebUm«Sror thecrlmm. u c— 

April 7.—The Canadian immigration authoritlm Readeri trill pirate bear In mind that no notice 

any that during the Only-ear jam ended 3*5.000 tcili Or taten of anonymous communications. 

Immigrants entered the Dominion. 119.000 of, *__ 

whom were in lied stain ril liens. 

"I- J. L." New Orleans. La.—"(I) Which i» 
April k. The nrst l arUament erf China convenes, f»rrect. mariner's compass nr mariners' compass? 

„ <2) Is’Go get the book* correct? Ifso. punctuate 

April 9 —A IJma dispatch says Peru has recog- the sentence, and parse thn verbs, oo and gel." 
niff^ thr Chinese nepu mi* • ¥ 

(1) Both form*, mariners* romponi ami mari- 
Apdl Kii ?~ Brmx11 rrco€nittn xh * ™i**’** R*- nrr*s co mpaiM arc In urn*. Tiiic Standard Die- 
public. TIONART chonori tho tint — mariners' rovnpRjM 

V^i2i y ^r«suss o w f”^ k r«m ' a ' ee r , ' nce ""V ^ ^r ,op,od,or - n - urh 

rebels In the state of Hidalgo. rxprtwslons. namely, that an Instrument for use 

by a group or class of mm should be designated 
Domestic (If *« *<>». by the plural form of thr name of tho 

... “t: **. a carpenter,' chisel. a black,with,' ham- 

W AAHIXGTDX ^ 

April Japan, through Ambamador f'hlnda. <*> The sentence. "Oo get the hook." Is a 
protests u> the State Department against the condensation of either of two forms: go and gel. 
^^•^KhT7lriid“ura 90 A * ««*"“*» "IK-ken. go gel In such a 

sentence is virtually a single expression equivalent 
April i —It U announced that Majority l^wdrr to simple grf. If felt aa a separate word, go should 
uS^l^ss^nJSSj 1 ^??. rro * w-v “ ,n ^ followed by a comma: "Oo. get the book." 

Both verbs are here imperatives. 

“chimp l-l^^^p^k^ ^‘tm^ rihi. and^ 

T & I JSA^aSST^ to,rodu ~ 3B&T 

Repma-niatli'e Henry’ Introducea s Wllpm- point In dispute la the use of the pronoun ' he.’) *' 
Xm\^^iriwl^flfe^^lu 0r A " wlmn (l) Thp ' ,hlr * 1 <<™ «" "“«* *" '■**• because 
•Smstor Hitchcock Introduce. rurrenry-reform *' "Ingulsr 


CURRENT EVENTS 


‘The Next Trunk 
I Buy Will Be 
An Indestructo 

200,000 travelers hav< 
already proved th< 
sterling worth ol 
Indestructo Trunks. 


r.acn one bought an 
Indestructo Trunk to 
answer some specific 
requirement. 


Z BUY ^ 

NdestrucTQ 

L BAGGAGE 


Some asked Service — ‘' The Most 
Miles for ihc Least Money” - 
One Indestructo owner says: ‘‘I 
have never owned a trunk that cave 
me such service—100,000 miles 
for S 25 ”— 

Others asked Convenience— 

A very prominent elobe trotter 
writes: ‘\ly Indestructo is my 

portable home without it, travel 
would mean discomfort and incon¬ 
venience.” 

Some asked Price — 

Indestructo Trunks are sold from 
$15 to $100. 

Others asked Protection— 

Your Indestructo Trunk is euaran- 
teed to travel without accident for 
5 years—or you eet a new one frw. 
Ask all of this, and more, and you 
will find the correctness of your de¬ 
cision to buy an Indestructo T runk. 

National Veneer Products Company 

804 Bfifrr Street. Mi.kawak., ladiaaa 



THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


cents 

per copy- $252 per year 

On and after May third, 1913 


S EVEN THOUSAND five 
hundred dollars for short stories 
is offered by Collier’s as follows: 

Best Story . . . $2500 
Next Best . . . $1000 
Next Eight, each . $500 

This money will be given in addition 
to the regular rates paidforthc stories. 


For conditions address Short Story Contest, 
Collier's. 417 West 13th St., New York City. 



TOPICS OF THE DAY: 

Tariff Rebellion in the Sugar and Wool 8tatea 

Si)reading the Commission Idsa. 

More Aid for Mothers . 

Less Work for Judge Lynch. . . . 

“Blue-Sky" Legislation .? ' 

Fruits of the " Titanic •• Disaster. 

FOREIGN COMMENT: 

Montenegro Against the World. 

“Zeppelin IV ,r Invades France. 

Adrianople and Peace. 

SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 

S ' Psychology in Business. 

Big Oame Spread Disease?. 

ted—An Alaskan Aero-Mail. 

Cutting Red Tape to Save Life ...... 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: (Continued) 

To Warn Liners of Ice .......... 

Halos in Rocks. 

LETTERS AND ART. 

American and French Caricature .... 

Immodest College Advertising . 

The Lure of the Criminal . .. 

Recording the Indian’s Muslo. 

RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 

Lifting the Ban on the Theater. 

A Sainthood of Science. 

Changing a Church Name ........ 

Mr. Morgan as a Churchman. 

MOTOR-TRUCKS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE. 


SYMBOLISM OP THE COVER DESIGN.—Our cover dmign rrprrseau Pheldippldes. the Greek courier who ran from Athena to Sparta, about 1.10 
miles, in twodays. U> ask Sparta’s help sgslost the P«-r»Un». lie symbolism the new*-bringer. The palming U the work of Mr. Iluruld Nelson 


What do you know TO-DAY ? 


It's Not Enough That You Graduated from This University or That College 

The world asks, what do you know TO-DAY? 

THE WORLD IS MOVING FAST. Sciences change over night. Discoveries are of last week. Inven¬ 
tions of yesterday. The man or woman who progresses U keeping abreast of the times. 

Encyclopedias that served you well within the last decade are now practically obsolete. They toll nothing of 

the L'. S. Census of 1910—statistics of |Mi|>ulation, a agriculture and manufactures; the Presidential election of 191<; 
the 1918 Parcel Post Law; the pres¬ 
ent Balkan War; the Panama Expo¬ 
sition; the Antarctic exploration, 
including the Scott expedition and 
its sad events; the revolution in 
Mexico; President Wilson and his 
Cabinet, with full |<age photograph, 
and the thousands of subjects of to¬ 
day or to-morrow. The one Ency¬ 
clopedia that keeps up w 
you up with the times is 


& Research Bureau for Special Information 

• ■» The Only Infallible 

^ Reference Library 

H BECAUSE— 


uded with Nelson's IVrjH-tunl brnsc-Unf Encyclopedia, 
ch is bound in twelve handsome Loose-Lent* Volumes, con- 
s 70,000 subjects, treating over 1,000,000 topics, with 7,000 
itration*, 500 new maps and plans, models, manikins, and 
>rrd plates, is a Free MnnlxrOnp to Kelson's Co-operative 
earth Bureau for Special and Scientific Research which will 
[wire special rcjiorts on any information desired. 

%lf ED March and In October—thereby making Nelson's Elicyclo- 
fectnl padii a/ir*iy* ntir and abreast of the times, 
d cable SKI-SON'S REFERENCE AND RESEARCH SYSTEM 
, uheii o *r»<| um’*I bvCkorntTnrnLvuvDcrtiQient UeiwrltucntA, 


That Little Bar and Nut Ha. Solved the Problem 

Bound in 12 Handsome Volumes 


li#>7. THOMAS NELSON & SONS FSTA 
over a hundred years in E4lin!>urKh. Scotland 
d ikatt'iited n EoQfte-Lcaf Binder. a Yoloinr 


THE AUTHORITY WITH AUTHORITIES 


Warn* 


receiving mQuine* Mkini us to t nut an allowance ror ok 
xpply as part payment on Net son* A- We hits therefore pre 
ttting tbe Amount Allowed, which will bo mtiled upon request 

INS Dept . 14-E 

381-385 Fourth Avo.. Now York Olty 


AJJrtU 
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MISS C. »■- MASON'S 
MlUkSII UMittrt )»B MRU 
”1 T»rrr1»w« •B-HsditMi.N.Y. 


L* PINES 


Dlttttnrlively Devoted lo Developing Prrv>n«mif« 


NOI« 4IV| iM'lMdl Ul Wfrjl. 04 «. 

Uvorahle for no outcloo 

PW irr\ u( • 


School 
for Girls 


\ «M«r I'rrp4rat(>#> S< h»ul for 
<>UU Kill, u !►» Iiam M Lrk>( 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 

FOK YOUNG WOMEN 


Hcatlicofe Hall 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 

NATICK. MASS. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


»"reparatory I ( rrtliv ate privilege*, 

e aim .p*«t*l ««4l. limn* lor 

CLARA C fCLLCR MARTI A J R ARAMORR 


k ¥ V rnilDT NIM liOl.DHRITM’ll 
iLLVVUHI| M MfM»|> ROM 4* I III.* 

V Thr \\ HU Si hoot'. Tlimm.nh reparation fur any 

<.«*<(*) Ik Alrmw A ml M-"rtl Hklftis ArtOte'M* 

l-^inc. irmk Im ho. iu«k work Hi.illn Ad* 

» R OoUiwltk. A • rnm . Aarora. Ul« 


Mr. Sargent’s Travel School 

FOR BOYS 
-An education la Itaell.- 

Eurorc and Round tbr World in illcmntc year*. 
I‘rrs«*rc lor roiWcc or badnna. * 

Write lor dUloc. 

PORTIR I. SARttXT. M (up. Si, km, IU 


SAINT AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

In 111 # l.f II. •!•*» Hmwiil WllllMk rv...|||v«n. 

9* nf 0* tftl *1.1 ri'lUcr |4*pRtRti<rr UMIIMI 

• M a if tint All 111 risff.. * 

tr» Infif. t*h««lr «1 (••In Ilf **4 |«U«f'•><!»< 
nt*k Rl> % MSTILi'A <1 RaI. It*»4 a4 aLBiMV. A t 


WILLISTON SEMINARY K 1 


Emma Willard School 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 

Nortoo, Mm <io minute* fr>ra BeatW. Awbool forgirl* 


ALLEN SCHOOL 


The Holbrook School for Boy* 


«*«-. »nrk. -a i«WI Ull U 

Lalaga* 500 ||. rlrviiVlim. <»»mtn««»w 1 mii m 

•w linden mile* from New York. 
All •port*. CidUfr preparatory. 


MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 

CUffrrH lit?. RuM to (tWff Uocte*. |4im try 


Mohrotn Lake, WeaklirtUr Co^ N. Y. 

ih »mt. Thormtfh preparation for College. Tethnirrt 

J™ Of IIji'Draa I tirii viijunl attention. average tiumkf 

eight. Modern building*. K*»T*ptiim*lly 
.ItjHil kttaf-HR on l-*kr Mohfwon In the beort of & 
{Wanda of the Mudw«*. fmir tutlra from IVrk.kill by 
4ley. Pin**-*! ( ulturr am) Athlctk* under comprtraf 
rector KHernw* r» loi harwirt of nmtlw-anu mjuired. 
k»atratrd U-iklrt «*i reqtieat. Addreaa Box 45. 

A L LINDER, A.M., CHAS. H. SMITH. A.M., Po.d*h 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


SCHOOL for Boys "“Wffl "" 1 

mile* from N Y . in thr t«*utifol. hi*tor*e •‘Irving" 

itwinn *Ah y-f if. UfHlrf OIpu ijI tlea<| M»»- 

ter New aite and UiiWma* M04 Prepare* lor all col- 
I'r* and technkal aclvuil*. Individual m«tni«ticm. 
Atldelk* FleM. Saintnung pool. New Gymn«»tum. 

Addre** 4. M FT kid AN A.M.. BeatauUr, Box »US 


PEEKSKILL ACADEMY 

*««* )Tif. CoIVtf Prcjaralory and 
BuOiicm Cwrw. Jamor School. 

PorkUID. New York. 


WORCESTER 

for Bo,, ACADEMY 80 »h Ynnr 

IM boya prepared In uM 4 yean for II different coOev’e* and 
profee non al »c bools. Alumni In U rates and 15 foreign 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL ol the Srw T«r*. D<*h.Fer^^.Hndwm. 

New York Public Library Mackenzie School 

► ntr.*n - eaa«-ainati^T»a Jaoe f. tH\ (be xrAi <tmr«r for Preparation of t to bo>* for ruBege. (edmird **hi*iU. and 

f»- >tr I*MfAf for dt?4o«&» N^f to M W. h*bei buaiara* career. CaUilOfW an*1 illustrated U^kletl 

uocnrr. KnaowL M Fdtb Ave . for dmfipuvf ottcUr. ui*>o rttjofK. JaMU P >iACxrxzii. I'h D IHtWiur. 


MISS HALL’S SCHOOL 

• for Girl* 

PITTSFIELD. MASS. 

MISS MIRA H. HALL. Principal 

THE MISSES ALLEN 

School toe Girl*. Opm. Octobn i. 1011. CuOr*. :<n 
Ury and general uwrtr*. Addreee 

THE MISSES ALLEN. Wert Newton. Ms 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


RVIING 

SCHOOL for Boys 
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A Cultural and Practical School 

/aaktilewx. Fa. (II aUantaa from Fhiladalphla)^ 
Has a twofold aim: to discover and 

E develop each pupil's aptitude for 
•ome definite life-work; and to 

£ aeek ttue culture through 
academic and social train- 
ing. These are of 
equal importance. 
And both are suc¬ 
cessfully ac- 
jr complished 
V bare 


You Owe It to Your Boy 

Aa^dU^aTinleM hU Bwn,ni " vm ' mUot ^.-w 

much to spoil'him^ho * nAr 


Sargent Camp 


OeUscs Frap*r- ■ 

JEZXX&zJ' U 

t*rj of Mmalc. Art. Arts JJ 
»adCrafta Oratory Car*; 
m ta DoBMtlc Arts aai fel- 

OnaassUM^IemS ^lasTrfsrtea 
s; alMtlm. Froo. k.alU»fal count, 
ttf. Mir Fktladclpkla VaatmalkJ v 
Ufa looiaa With private hath Bvla- 
\ atM Foal: AUUUo Field; sad now py«- f J 

>\ t»aai«m ModorsUUrai. Apply forests- 

M. H. REASER, PLD., Preset 

V\ to. 0. t tttt. D.D.. LL.D.. AsaoclsU 


Naval, the Cs 


Girts -HUSff* S"£H»£v 

A Ion .iron* tribal cwuru* vrtth diploma. Many 
wbu before tbf oprtnu* of the neat schoof year. 

issa L. Brawaall. AM., load of tka Bchaol 


CAMP ALGONQUIN Ahim Ukt. N. H. 

tamo for manly »* »• The »ldwa »ns*i| omoto ramp 
ttkoe. Ur. aro S*»at all Ih- ».«. ah.r* fc.f. Ufa wMhmc 

worts whiU. fr*rn wtirti u.f • rrSara •!*>** ykyauallf aad atruo* I* 

rtarorWr. TufcMt«£ JgfU* *"*||<a IYtS* 

rrU#t»*l OoBorilU v4hI. SIS b)UU« St.. taaiin. Bam 


Halcyon £amp, 

A nmp for nth. Tent* if 
Trnmt and Nature Study. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


Camp Wachusett 

•u..ntl> •»»••*. a,«*i«,. »■>«<(. Mum. w.Wr m- 

!»«•* ***** Ih«wM W . n-'iuu. ■■ N.ta.M in* >» TuVi/ 
i- .u»ii—I irfimn I* w.w riniiU. C1-.U. 

Udi »Mr. L.H. P. H.Ui- » ■>..! H H 


r«rrrrt-bo*rd floor 

ndrixtun if detlred 

'• M r* —U Tarryiawa. 


Founded IUO FOB YOUNG LADIF.H 

Hrilbtr adaptation of borli eta and Indlytdual tarvfUon 
If! uni.ir. Illwalur*. huioit. art. mu«r. atlrntv, eroaoflUtt 
aod danoalb- acMn cr. HmW—d Jnrully. nl 

rx'iH.malnld and Mm Ufa loarlhri aril* raxrlully aupn- 
vi—1 tatad ——jta air maiknfleaturr. of > *»nu School 
Modwwfy cmiw—l balMM— ta a tauiMul wiburbaa park o 
Om X ir. >11 mtuutra to ITilladdphla. afford!"■ I !-> rnrpl.i».l 
rducalMmil adxmaac of I hr illy. For rauJi«u* -n.1 vlan. 
addrra. llaiHii. Frta.tal.UrMU ta. P. O. Pa. 


ALOHA CAMPS 


PASQUANEY NATURE CLUB 

FOB GIBLS 

Nwtaf Ink*. N II. In th, WM. Mountain mpon. 
Ninth arawn. For particnlan addreu 

MRS. HAS5AN. Brital. No- Ha—hire 


Pewrcyltenla, Rryo Mawr. 

TWMitsei Kirk’* College Preparatory School 

Frr|.%»#a f»r Bryn Mawr sad <dkar ewrilaev* CWtdSealr pn«»lrf*« 

*4 lamltod SyrHal mk«duU arraiiswt tof •wti 

r.^auc. .4 r«HW • K* hatr mlarH Srya Na«r t&lacv saw#*- 

allp Uff* UI tan Miff, oeldeaf Of. et^ Ihtl. year <««tia Uet. 1 I SI A 


CAMP WONPOSET, 

»0TS* CAMF ISO MILKS FROM B. T. 
taS Rot Mimoo. Tin Niamm l»w li rn acv n . C aaaar TW i 

»»>«!« /or Hopddrf 

flOBRItr TlltnsLK. Ik.• *»" St K«M 7l*o V.r% Ch 


CAMP SAGESAU for GIRLS 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 138 


KYLE CAMP feSTu-SS 


Merely btlag 1 m buslntss does i 
make • bualnrss lasn. A Pell 
Vkool educMtloa trsnalorms pre 
lair- ability Info -atnaolulrly ai 
rrsslal* cncthcxl. Bead lor 48«h Ys 
Book. Day and evening sessloaa 
Addrraa Ike DtML 
Record Hulldlng. Philadelphia 


RUM KB Y. N. H 
sad Frieada 


Peddle Institute 

High Into wu. N. J- t —lira from Prlurrlon. 

An endowod whool lor I Jo bov», ortrrli g th<>r.>uch 
preonnlkoo foe all and foe buunoM. Modern 

billdlon. 6ontre Camptn. (lymna'lum. Suiromltur 
Pool and Athletic Field Mutual Club, and In.trtK 
tlon. Lover tchool foe bor* ■■ to 14 win. Rn« 

e to *sw «Mh year open. September *4th. 
catali; addret* 

B. W. SWFTLAND. A.M, Box «P 


Maplewood Camp 

home life with life in tl»e a 


Harmful cBtremr* in .p.»ct.fltdrmirmrml >fi«h moral infty 
enev. Nf»ec lul carr to iMiall toyi. Oar own nulk af*l vrf» 
table*. In*truction If d'«irr«f. Termdlijj Booklet. School >r 
upma Btpi. is. j. 0 iincUldfr. Frl*.. CosaMk Pa Bos Tl 


Koaartt Mian Fa. Preia^e* for all colleira ami technical 
Wncda Manual traimna Or*r traitwf (o*ii buy a. K-intr 
of Ma>ar1 Tiytur. tivmiudom. Swimnuna pool. Bi(>rrt 
■ihletK tupervifSoo. Catalofue 

/CASK EVANS FI1LIFS. A.M.. Frlaetpal. Bos SOS 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

roOrveprepwrutorr aadftaWNa* arbor* Certi&cwte accepted 
by kmdfac <otte«e* Bewuirf«T Imbom Mahortmn to New 


CAMP YELLOWSTONE j 

Yellowstone Park and Kocklea. f 
dance*, tithing, et< Educational. I 
.seventh -eavin Booklet. 

CHAS C. MOORE. LLB.. Olrteta. Fart 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


CAMPING TOUR* for Boys and Yonnr Men On 
r«fJov*ftmr Psrk. Teton Mta.. lackaoa Hole. Grest Salt Yot 
Lake, jo day on hor^hark and in camp. A Horae for each Art 
hor. GUfifr r<t*k. jo days on horaeback la land of closer. 

A boy * psrsdiae A.k fordviail* 0*0 J AJILLSS. Helen _ 
Blaine llall (Box 6>. I'mv Chicaps* Chkasw ID. 


BrookftHd Centre. Conn. Tw> Im>u»» from New York. 
A vbolraofB* Ufe in the foothilU of the Iterkahirc* Conutanc 
and careful attention to indivrtual d<vrloj»mrm Sr^rate 
room for email boy 50 aavr*. (.ynnaaium. Write fur 
booklet. FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal 
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HAVE YOU INVESTIGATED 

THE MOTOR -TRUCK 

FOR YOUR DELIVERIES? 


If you are handling your business transportation by horse-drawn 
vehicles and have not investigated the possibilities of the Motor- 
Truck as a substitute for your present system we suggest that you 
give this subject immediate attention. Whether you could operate 
a motor-truck at the present time with advantage or not you should 
investigate the system. It is stated that the majority of horse- 
drawn deliver)’ wagons are being operated under wasteful methods. 
Are yours? You should know and we believe it will pay you to 
look into the three essential qualifications of the gasolene or electric 
commercial vehicle. 

FIRST-GREATER ECONOMY 

In many lines of trade the Motor-Truck is showing immense savings 
over the old horse-drawn vehicle. In some instances these savings arc 
running as high as 200%. Whether you are a retailer operating a few 
wagons or a great manufacturer having thousands of tons to transport, 
there is a strong probability that the Motor-Truck will pay you substantial 
dividends on the investment 

SECOND-GREATER EFFICIENCY 

While the Motor-Truck in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred will en¬ 
able you to move your goods at less cost it will make it also possible for 
you to move them much more quickly. In ever)' branch of your business 
transportation the commercial vehicle effects a concentration of service. 

THIRD-GREATER POSSIBILITIES 

Entirely separate from its comparison with the horse-drawn method, 
the Motor-Truck should receive your consideration as providing you with 
a transportation system wholly beyond the Hunts which can be reached with 
horses. T hus if you have retail deliveries to make vou can easily double 
your deliver)’ /one. If you have factory transportation you can handle far 
more than double the tonnage carried w1th horses. The Motor-Truck has 
: introduced to road and street transportation not only vast improvements 
over old methods hut a system which cannot be measured by any of the old 
• methods. 

LET US HELP YOU 

Our Motor-Truck Department is maintained to help those w ho desire 
information on Motor-Commercial Vehicles. If you are interested, write 
us fully. We can tell you what Trucks are best suited to your needs and 
we can put you in touch with Motor-Truck ex|>crts who arc able to give 
j you accurate facts and figures. This service is gratis. 
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TARIFF REBELLION IN THE SUGAR AND WOOL STATES 


A CHY FOR HELP comes from tbc wool and sugar 
producers, shuddering before the Democratic prepara¬ 
tions to tear down their section of the tariff wail and 
expose them to the untompered winds of foreign competition. 
Other intermt* hit by the proposed reductions, such as the cotton- 
manufacturers, the paper-makers, the California fruit-raisers, 
the Minnesota millers, and the Texas cattlemen, art* contributing 
to the expected ohorus of protest, but their voices are almost 
drowned by the Louisiana sugar-planters, the Western beet- 
augar men, and tho sheep-raisers of Ohio and the Western ranges. 
If the wool men are at the moment leas audible than the sugar 
producers a plausible explanation may be found in tho statement 
of a Washington correspondent that they “are so mad they can 
scarcely speak." “Wool and sugar, taken together, present 
the erux of the tariff situation." remarks the Baltimore New* 
(I’rog.), and the news columns are full of rumors of a tactical 
alliance in Washington between the Democratir Senators from 
wool aud sugar States to defeat the provisions for immediate 
free wool and for free sugar at the end of three years, even at 
the price of defying the party leaders and disrupting the party 
program. Sinee the party in power lias a majority of only six 
in the Senate, it L argued, a very small group of Democrats, by 
cooperating with the enemy, could bring about this result. Yet, 
in spite of all protests and rumors. Majority Ix-ader Underwood 
■confidently declares that "the bill will pass the House just 
as it is approved by the caucus.” and the President, after a 
conference with the Senate Finance Committee, assures tho 
newspaper men that “we don’t see any difficulty in standing 
together on any sort of party program." 

President Wilson, according to the Washington correspondents, 
is unbending in his demand for free wool at once and free raw 
sugar in three years. These features, Mr. Underwood informed 
Congress, are the President's own contributions to the framing 
•of the Tariff Bill, and to repudiate them would be a slap at the 
Administration. “Out of four thousand and more items in tho 
bill.” said Mr. Underwood, "the President made only th«e two 
suggestions. It seems to me that we should accept those two 
suggestions from the President of the United State*.” The 
•opposition to free wool in the House conies chiefly from Ohio, 


Indiana. West Virginia. Pennsylvania, Missouri, Michigan, 
California, Now Mexico, and Arizona. That this opposition 
•ee* little prospect of victory on tho main issue may bo inferred 
from the following statement of Congressman Aahbrook. of 
Ohio, to a New York Timn representative: 

“We demand that if raw wool is put on the freo list, manu¬ 
facturers of wool also be put there. There is no valid reason 
why the farmer who raiaos tho wool should be hit and the manu¬ 
facturer who use* that wool bo protected. If the farmer is to 
be bit, the manufacturer should likewise suffer. To put wool on 
the free list without treating manufacturers of wool the santo 
way would not ohoapen the price of woolen clothing." 

Leaving tho manufacturers out of tho quostion for the moment, 
says tho Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), "freo wool means the 
destruction of the flocks of American sheep." Thus, according 
to the secretary of the National Wool Growors' Association, will 
be destroyed “a $.'>80,000,000 industry in the Western States." 
In an article published in the New York Herald 'he backs up 
this statement with tho following statistics: 

"According to the last oonsus wo had in the United States 
500.000 wool-growers, owning 52.000.000 shoep worth $232,000.- 
0IX). In additiou to tho value of the sheep we hnvo the value 
of the lands and equipment needed to maintain them, which 
amounts to $350,000,000. Therefore the aggregate investment 
in the sheep industry is $580,000,000. This is mom money t ban 
is invested in all forms of wool manufacturing in the United 
States." 

“Free wool is going to annihilate this industry as effectively 
as if Congress had passed a prohibitory law against the raising 
of sheep in this country." exclaims the Denver Republican (Rep.), 
which adds that “in the matter of wool Colorado is on the fir¬ 
ing line, as in the matter of beet sugar, live stock, and ores." 
Under the present tariff, says The Republican, wool-raising in 
Colorado brings in $1,500,000 a year; and it continues: 

“If Colorado had voted for free wool, free sugar, free live 
stock, and ores, it might be argued that the State desired a trial 
of the costly sort of experimenting the Democratic Ways and 
Means Committee would put into effect. But the Democratic 
vote in this State is not a majority vote, and no sort of juggling 
with words will set the members of the Colorado delegation 
right if they vote for free wool." 
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The prospect of defeating free wool in the Senate teems bright 
also to such papers as the Salt Lake Tribunt (Rep.) and the 
Portland Oregonian (Rep.). It is evident, says the Salt lake 
paper, that the President's proposition can not carry “except 


IMHY'ft L»ll». 

— Ruwrr* In the Newark ,Vm. 

by the aid of Democratic Senators from State* that are vitally 
interested in wool-growing"; and it gin* on to analyze the 
situation ns follows: 

“The Senate is composed of ninety-six member*. Of these 
fifty-one an' Democrats and forty-five are protectionists, in¬ 
cluding two Progressives and forty-three straight Republicans. 

"On the wool question then? an« at least four Democratic 
Senators, two from Montana, and two from Oregon, whoso 
constituent* nr»' vitally interested in the wool tariff. It is not 
in the least likely that those four Senators could be induc'd to 
vote for free wool; but taking those four Senators out of the 
Democratic column there would n'mnin but forty-seven free 
wool men in the Senate, to forty-nine in favor of a wool tariff. 
Doubtless the two Democratic Senators from Colorado would 
range themselves on the same side of this question, so that the 
likelihood of free wool disappear* at once on the consideration 
of the membership of the 8euato ami of the prol»ahility of the 
votes of Democratic Senators from wool State*. 

“It is a plain ease that the Democratic Senator* from the 
States that are vitally interested in wool, sugar, lead, ond zinc 
have the matter in their own hands, ami will be able to force 
compromises with respect to the tnrifT on these commodities 
that will protect the interests involved, and corns'! the views 
of the radicals." 

Advocates of free wool, on the other hand, contend that it 
will not destroy the wool industry in this country; but that 
if it docs, an industry that can not slond on its own feet 
after all these years of coddling and protection lacks an eco¬ 
nomic excuse for existence; and that the loss to the wool-raiser 
will bo a small matter compared to the gain to the general con¬ 
sumer. ThuR in the Providence Journal (Ind.) we read: 

“Owing to the great increase in the value's of wool abroad, 
amounting to from ."»0 per cent, to *0 per cent, in the last ten 
years, und to the fact that values for domestic wools have not 
increased in like proportion, several grad.** of domestic wools 
are even now within 10 per cent, of an export basis. Certainly 
no great decline can !«*• expected on those grade*, comprizing 
more lhan one-half of the United State* clip, and this apples to 
the sheep that are raised primarily for the wool and not for 
the meat, that is, the so-called territory wools from Oregon, 
Montana, and Nevada. 

“ It should be remembered, too. that the decreasing number of 
sheep in this country has resulted in a large advance in the 
price of mutton and lamb to a point where in many locations 


the value of the fleeee is a secondary consideration. These 
same tendencies of decreasing flocks and advancing prices for 
wool are true the world over, and it is reasonable to expect still 
further advances. 

“A careful study of the facts will lead to the conclusion that 
except for a temporary derangement of prices, brought on by 
the fear* of timid holders, no great drop in the price of domestic 
wool is to be expected. And with the other advantages accru¬ 
ing from the general revision of the tariff duties no injury will 
result to tbe sheep anil woolen industry of the country from tile 
placing of woo! on the free list.” 

Even under ample protection, says the Springfield Rcpub- 
lican (Ind.), the domestic wool-clip has proved utterly unable 
to keep up with the demands of our woolen textile industry’, 
and free wool has therefore “become the right of the manu¬ 
facturer." "The removal of the duty on wool will stop the 
taxing of the whole people for an industry which can not be 
made to flourish in America outside of its present boundaries 
Ucausc our land is more profitable when used otherwise," say* 
the New York World (Dcm.). And in The Tin mb (Dorn.) we road: 

“After all. the greatest good to l>o got from fixe wool is that, 
on the one hand, it removes all excuse for the outrageous net¬ 
work of ‘compensating' duties imposed on woolen goods. and, 
on the other hand, greatly helps the enterprising mid skilful 
manufacturer. With free wool and proper reduction on woolens 
the consumer is bound to gain, llo will not gain as much or as 
promptly aa somo of the advocates of reduction predict, but ho 
will, as much as the conditions of tbe world’s markets permit, 
unquestionably gain." 

Turning to the sugar schedule, we find the battle raging 
around the proposal to reduce the tnrifT on raw sugar to one cent 
a pound now, and U> commit it to the free list st the end of throe 
years. The prevent duty is l.tlH.’* cents per |xmnd. The Presi¬ 
dent is convinc'd, according to the Washington correspondent 
of the New York Journal of Commerce (Com.), that t he domestic 
pniducer* "can adjust themselves to free sugar within throe 
years, and that within that time they will lie in n position to 
compete with foreign sugar producer*." But from a statement 


tu bt* havinxs *omt* difficulty keeping 


Kvim in the Baltimore American. 


made to Congress by Mr. Underwood it would seem that the 
President** words applied only to the beet-sugar industry. 
Referring to the problem confronting the cane plantations of 
I»ui*iana. Mr. Underwood said: 


“The *ugar-growers of Louisiana have In-on brought up as a 
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A WHOLE TOWN PROTESTING AGAINST TARIFF REDUCTION 

The town of UUmnvIllf.. New York, rluw-tl all It* mill, factor..-., atom. raff.. tMaurutt and ofllrr- during ehr afternoon of April 11. while (he 
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hot-house growth. that is true. They have invented million* 
in their industry. Free nuirar will destroy them; that is conceded, 
ami it is only proper that their industry must give way. 

“The President felt that it would be fairer to all eonecroed 
that these sugar-grower* In- allow.-.! three years in whieh to 
li«iui.lnte; they have much paper in the hanks; they have 
suffered from two luu! crops, and to put sugar on the free list 
to-dny would damage them greatly. By giving them three 
years in which to liquidate we will give them time to get their 
house* in order.” 

Not in Ismisinna alone, hut "throughout the Union and its 
dependencies,” says the New Orleans Tint*-l)emocral (Dera.), 
will "the mnlign influence of free sugar h«> felt": and in 7*Ac 
Picayune (Dem), of the same city, wo find the following exposi¬ 
tion of "the free-sugar fallacy": 

"The claim that placing sugar on the free list will cheapen the 
cost of that important article of general consumption is so 
transparently wrong that it is surprizing that Mr. Wilson and 
his advisers have been so easily deceived. Past experience 
warrants the belief that the moment that this country removes 
the tariff duty on sugar the foreign producing countries will 
place an export tax on their shipments. Then- is no more 
available subject of taxation in the gn-at sugar-growing countries 
than sugar itself, and an export tax eould In- easily and equitably 
collected. The experience with coff«*\ which now enters fn-c of 
all duty, should be a sufficient warning to the free-sugar advo¬ 
cates. The consumer in the United States now pays more for 
the eofTee he uses than he paid when the delicious bean paid a 
duty on entering the country. Free eofT.-e. therefore, increased 
the eost of the article to consumers, and the experience with free 
sugar will Im- identical should Congn-ss ever be foolish enough 
to pass a fn**-sugnr act. 

"The plea t hat fret* sugar is desired hv the people as a means of 
punishing the Sugar Trust is sublimely ridiculous. The refiners 
would profit largely by Iw-ing able to import the raw sugar they 
handle fn«c of duty, as they living the only importers would li¬ 
able to exact n much larger margin of profit on the refim-d article 
than they now do. Moreover, the destruction of the beet-sugar 
industry by free sugar would eliminate the present competition 
of the 600.(MX! tons of beet product, which goes on the market 
in a refined state, with the product of the trust refineries." 

Similar protests come from Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines, and from many Western papers on behalf of the 
beet-growers. One view of the sugar situation as a whole is 
presented in the following concise and apparently dispassionate 
statement in the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.): 


"When the relative cost of production is considered, ad.-quuto 
protection of l.oui*iana sugar plantations seems to lw« as ex¬ 
travagant a demand as Senator Tillman's humorous plea for 
protection of the two tea plantations in South Carolina. But 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines, and the Ixs-t-growcrs, 
perhaps, an- in a different situation. They produce sugar on a 
more or less competitive basis; that is. they do not require 
such heavy protection, and the relative volume of their produc¬ 
tion is such as to warrant an effort to give them the incidental 
protection that might justifiably follow the use of sugar as a 
revenue producer. They mod moderate protection; (Louisiana 
requires exorbitant protection." 

The Modern Sugar Planter (New Orleans) also insists that 
free sugar "would mean the elimination of the bect-augar in¬ 
dustry along with the cane." According to the Washington 
Herald (Ind.). one of the reason* the Louisiana sugar-planter* 
are at a disadvantage compared with planters in tho tropics is 
that the growing season in Louisiana is too short for the oano 
to mature properly, and, consequently, the amount of sugar 
in their cane is fiO per cent, leas than in Cultan cane, for in¬ 
stance. The Philadelphia Record (Dem.), however, not only 
argues that the hcct-sugar producers could hold their own with¬ 
out protection, but that even l»uisiana planters need not really 
lose by the proposed tariff changi-s.since they can devote their 
land to other crops, as their neighbor* do: 

"It is by no means certain that tho destruction of the sugar 
interests would hurt Louisiana. For some time past, and wholly 
regardless of proposed tariff changes, we have been told that the 
Louisiana planter* were dissatisfied with their profits, and found 
the returns better from rice and vegetables.. Market-gardening 
has been highly remunerative in a warm climate whose products 
can reach tho great markets of Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston while still perfectly fresh. 

"And a further consideration is tho relative importance of 
the cane-sugar interest. Leas than one-third of a million acres 
are planted in sugar-eane. and more than 2(M).(XXI,0(K) acres are 
planted to cereals. We believe that if the Louisiana planters 
have to faee competition they can do it. and that there are other 
crops at least as profitable, and in the opinion of some of the 
planter*, more so than sugar even under present rates of duty. 
Finally, there are the interests of a third of a million acres against 
over 21X1.000,(Kill acres of cereals, not to speak of the millions of 
acres in hay and potatoes and miscellaneous crops and the half 
of the population of the United Slates whieh lives in towns aud 
buys everything it eats. 

"This question has got to be decided with reference to tho 
interests of the nation as a whole." 
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SPREADING THE COMMISSION IDEA 

T HE COMMISSION PLAN, which has been described 
as an "extremely democratic form of municipal govern¬ 
ment in its initiative, but a highly centralized form in 
its operation,’' is now to be tried in a large Eastern city. Com¬ 
mission government in Jersey City excites the interest of the 
metropolitan press not only because that city boasts of 267,779 
inhabitants (census of 1910), but because it lies just across 
the Hudson from New York, and may show the larger town 
how to reform itself. Nor is this application of the "efficiency 
idea" to government to be confined to our municipalities. A 
modification of tho plan has lately been seriously suggested as 
a substitute for State legislatures, and one South American 
country has replaced her single president by a board of nine 
commissioners. 

Jersey City is the fourth city of over 200,000 inhabitants to 
adopt commission government. Its action reverses that taken 
two years ago, a favorable majority of 4,306 succeeding a nega¬ 
tive one of 1,483. Three other New Jersey citiea, also voting 
under the Walsh Law providing for commission government 
where it is wanted by the people, rejected it. But taken alto¬ 
gether. says tho Newark ATsim, last week’s election in New 
Jersey showed "a strong growth of sentiment in favor of com¬ 
mission rule." The Stun goes on to say of the New Jersey 
situation: 

."The outcomo will b© encouraging to other cities desiring 

to escape from unsatisfaotory governmental conditions. 

"There are now sixteen municipalities that have adopted 
the commission plan as against nineteen that have rejected it.” 

President Wilson, who ha* by no mean* lost his interest in 
New Jersey politics, finds the result gratifying "because it again 
expresses the dosire of tho peoplo of New Jersey to make their 
municipal governments more efficient and responsive." Tho 
schorno adopted, explains tho Now York Evening Pott, "is a 
combination of that evolved in Des Moines and Galveston: 

"The voters elect five commissioners—they may elect only 
three in municipalities of less than 10.000—and these commis¬ 
sioners select tho Mayor. The commission ha* all the admin¬ 
istrative. judicial, and legislative power previously rasted in 
tho Mayor, the City Council, and tho other bodies." 

So, observes the New York Journal of Commerce, "we are to 


have the experiment of municipal government by commission 
tried at our very doors where we can closely observe its effect, 
if so disposed." "Municipal government by commission," so 
it seems to The Wall Street Journal, "should be bettor than our 
own government by omission." And another paper in tho 
greater city, the Brooklyn Eagle, says: 

"The experiment of really eliminating party politics from 
city government has had much success in the South and in the 
West. It has never got so close to our City Hall before. If 
it is a complete success in Jersey City, no combination of poli¬ 
ticians. Tammany or anti-Tammany, or both, can prevent tho 
question of its adoption by Greater New York from becoming 
a vital question in the minds of our city voters." 

Commission government for States has boon broached be¬ 
fore. but its advocacy by Governor Hodges, of Kansas, in a 
message to tho State legislature ha* compelled editor* to give it 
more thorough discussion. Tho Governor suggests a single 
chamber of eight or sixteen member*. Ho thinks our prerent 
system of assembling legislature aunuaUy.or biennially, as in 
many States, is very much "as if the headjof an important de¬ 
partment of some other big business should give only fifty days 
every two years to its management." Ho would prefer a smaller 
body in continuous session. This idea of "preu*-tho-button 
government" is received with characteristic scornful irony by 
tho New York Evening Poit: 

"Our new legislature must sit continuously. If an oeonomio 
condition 'should chango overnight, we shall be ready the next 
morning without the formality of a governor’s message calling 
an extra Marion. If any citizen thinks of a law that he imagines 
would look well on tho statute-book, a special-delivery letter 
will got it before the commiMion-lcgislature in no time. Flood* 
and panic* will lose their terror*, if indand they dare to happen 
at all, when prosperity can l>o res to real by tho pressing of a 
button. In a word, what Cerberus was to Hades our new kind 
of legislature will bo to Kansas. The ’biennial exhibition of 
inefficiency’ will be a thing of tho past, and in it* placo wo shall 
rejoice in the continuous performance of such a government a* 
nover was on sea or land." 

But such a change in tho form of our State governments has 
long been looked on with much favor by Collier't Weekly, and 
in a recent issue it quotes a number or newspaper oditorials 
advocating or. predicting it. Collier't itself declare* that, "this 
idea has been set forward during the past few weeks by the 
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performances of many legislature* in session." And the Phila¬ 
delphia Record agrees that "one of the strongest arguments for 
the plan is provided by the legislative bodies themselves: 

"The experience is common to all State*, and regardless of tho 
political complexion of governors and legislative majorities. 
Good measures are mutilated by amendments in one or the other 
house, or they die in committees or through deadlock. There is 
no adequate sense of responsibility, and a vicious measure 
originating in one house will bo passed by the other on trust; 
anil in tho hurry of a session of GO or 90 days it is impossible to 
give proper attention to the 2,000 hills (which is about the 
average) presented, or even to the 200 or so that are usually 
passed. 

"In a unicameral body of about 15 member*, as suggested 
by Governor Hodges, deadlocks, for one thing, could not occur. 
There could be no shifting of responsibility from one chamber to 
the other. There would be no pigeon-holing of bills, for there 
would be no committees, and ever}’ measure introduced would bo 
before the house until disposed of. There would be no last- 
hour rush of hill*, with all it* attendant evils; for the legislative 
commission would be in session the year around, or as long and as 
frequently as there was public business to be attended to. There 
would be no lack of deliberation; on the contrary, legislation 
by commission might bo too deliberate.” 

But tho tho Pittsburg Ditpaleh reminds us that Oovemor 
Hodges’ "State government by Commission" is nothing but a 
suggestion for a smaller, more compact and more efficient 
legislature, it goes on to say that a "national commission plan 
bos actually been put into operation": 

"Down in the Republic of Uruguay they have offici^y pro¬ 
claimed a proposition for real commission government of tho 
whole nation. The Congress, consisting of 19 Senator* and 75 
Representatives, will be left undisturbed except that it will bo 
deprived of the power to elect a President, which it now exercises 
every four year*. Instead, tho office of President will be abol¬ 
ished and nino commissioner* elected by popular vote, who will 
select their chairman, upon whom will devolve the duties of 
President. The chairman of the board will serve two years and 
may be reelected, but he may also be recalled by a two-thirds 
vote of his fellow commissioner*. 

"The wholcplan is based upon tho conception that the nation 
is a groat corporation, of which tho voters are tho stockholders 
and tho commissioners the director*. The terms of the directors 
or commissioners will be nino years, but at the beginning the 
term of one shall expire each year and his successor be elected for 
a full term. Tho whole board will have tho power to approve, 
criticize, or veto the acts of the Congress, to submit recommenda¬ 
tions for legislation to tho lawmaking body, to All the offices 
subject to Congressional ratification, have direction of the 
Governmental departments, army and navy, and make treaties 
with the approval of the Senate and alliances with the approval 
of the whole Congress. 

"The extension of the commission plan to National Govern¬ 
ment will be a remarkable experiment which will be awaited 
with interest tho world over.” 


MORE AID FOR MOTHERS 

IIF. ACTION of Ohio, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
in the East following that of Idaho in tho West, means 
that wren States have now adopted the policy of helping 
destitute mothers to provido Tor their littlo ones in their own 
homiw. The Ohio law, we are informed by tho press, provides 
for pensions of S15 a month to dependent widows with ono child 
under fourteen, and to mothers with ono child under fourtwn 
whose huslkand* are helpless or in prison, or who have abandoned 
their families. There is an extra pension of $7 a month for each 
additional child under fourtoen year*. Tho court, wo read 
further, "must satisfy itself that tho child is living with its 
mother, that without tho pension tho home would lx- broken up, 
that it is beneficial to the child to stay with its mother and, after 
investigation, tliat tho home is a proper ono." This mother’s 
aid measure, the Cincinnati Enquirer notes, 

"is in reality an extensive codification of tho juvenile de¬ 
linquency laws and a revision of acts relating to children's homes, 
occupation of youths, and tho management and direction of 
pnvato and public orphan nsvlums and refuges. Its ramifica¬ 
tions are extensive and will affect many iudustrio* employing 
femaleaunder twenty-one years of agoand male* under eighteen.” 

In New Jersey the pension is flxt at $9 a month for dependent 
women with one ohild of school ago; So a month is added for a 
second child, and $4 more a month for each additional ono. So, 
as ono editor compares tho laws in two States, while "in New 
Jersey a dependent mother with five young offspring would get 
$30 a month, in Ohio she would get $43." 

Such aid to mothers, explains tho New York World in its news 
columns, "is a taxpayers' money saver, while increasing the self- 
respect of both mothers and children." The expensive supervi¬ 
sion in State institutions is replaced by the homo supervision of 
the mothers. And the Columbus Cilixcn defends the new 
legislation adopted by its State, on the ground that "children 
were meant to grow up in homes, not in institutions." 

Yet the New York Time* points to the allegations of weak¬ 
nesses in the workings of the motherhood pension law in Illinois, 
the pioneer State in this movement, which were noted in our 
page* March 1. And the Brooklyn Eagle, discussing the pro¬ 
posals tor similar legislation in New York, believe* that tho "tho 
pension system, according to the theorists, is better than any 
other plan of relief." it probably "never could bo carefully 
administered, and the opportunity for extravagance developed 
from sentimentalism is gravely apparent." Objection to tho 
description of this reform as "mothers’ or widows’ pensions" is 
made by the New York Evening Pott. "Motherhood has not boon 
endowed." it carefully explains: 

"The State is merely giving some assistance to needy children 
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and older persons while allowing them to remain at home, instead 
of following the more usual procedure of putting them into an 
institution. The 'pensions’ are not to he spent at the free will 
of those who receive thorn, as an old soldier may spend his. but 
under strict regulation by the courts. They are payments for 
certain purposes rather than pensions. For such an arrangement 
there is much to be said. Where a mother has the strength and 
the capacity to take rare of her children, but cannot do so if she 
must employ her time away from home in earning their bread, 
it is surely wiser to give her the money that will enable her to 
make useful citizens out of her children, than to turn them over 
to professional caretakers, however worthy the latter may bo. 
Nor will there be objection to such payments to indigent widows 
without children as will keep soul and body together, if the whole 
matter is carefully supervised. Preservation of the home is 
worth all it muy cost in this way. But let us not carelessly talk 
as if a new and large section of society were about to bo pen¬ 
sioned for life." 


LESS WORK FOR JUDGE LYNCH 

1 ITTLE PRIDE may bo felt over the fact that there were 
sixty-four lynching* within our borders last year, but 
Dr. Booker T. Washington deems it "especially encourag¬ 
ing" thnt ‘there should have been only sixty-four. And Mr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman explains in the New York Times that 
"the country may well bo satisfied with the fact that, with a 
single exception, this was actually the lowest numl>er of lynchings 
during the last twenty-eight years, and. without exception in 
proportion to population, the lowest rate of lynching during the 
period for which the historical record ha* been preserved.” The 
most important faet. in Mr. Hoffman’s opinion, is the tendency 
of lynchings to decrease, allowing us to hope "that since the rato 



•* The maul Important Tact U not «o much the actual n uni Nr of 
lynching* as the relative rmilrnfy of lynehliuc* to In rawc or do- 
ervase. In proportion to population." 


ha* steadily gone down the time is not far distant when lynchings 
North or South, will be practically a thing of the past." The 
accompanying diagram, prepared by this writer from figures 
gathered by the Chicago Tribune ’* statistician, shows clearly 
just what this means without need of further discussion. But 
certain conclusions reached bv l)r. Washington with regard to 
the Southern lynching problem, and published in a letter to 
The Timm, make interesting rending in this connection. The 
one great cause of lawlessness, "whether between members of 
the same race or between the two races,” says the head of the 
Tuskegee Instilute, " is ignoranee and poverty," He continues: 

" We must not expect any sudden change so far as making the 
people law-abiding is concerned until ignorance is removed. 
This, of course, means years of hard, patient work on the part 
of all of us. But, in my opinion, we need not wait for the removal 
of ignorance to have the laws in the South enforeed. but we must 
not make the mistake that some communities and States. I fear, 
have made of feeling that you can reform people and make them 
law-abiding by merely putting them in jail or in the penitentiary. 
One has got to go deeper and remove the cause of crime. 

"While waiting for education and civilization to do their work, 
it is important that those who are placed in authority in the 
South—the Governors, Judges, sheriffs, etc.,—do their complete 
duty in preventing lynehing. and that every citizen do his duty 
in removing the causes that provoke lynching. 


“My own belief is that lynching is unjustifiable, however, for 
any cause." 

While Dr. Washington still finds much to discourage him and 
his fellow workers, he declares that he is 

“able to state, without hesitation, that within the last ten years 
the public sentiment among the white people in the South favor¬ 
ing the enforcement of law lias grown fast, and has taken a 
deeper hold than has ever been true in the history of the South¬ 
ern States." 

But perhaps the most patent influence toward the decrease 
of lynehing and kindred lawlessness, adds the negro educator, 
is that of the Southern white daily press: 

"A few years ago the daily press in the South was either 
silent on the question of lynching, or. in a few cases, approved 
it for certain crimes. To-day in the South there is practically 
no daily paper of any standing that does not openly condemn 
lynching and all forms of mob violence. These daily papers all 
speak against them crimes more forcibly than has ever been 
true in the history of the South before, und their utterance* aro 
making a better and saner public opinion on this subject." 


“BLUE-SKY M LEGISLATION 

HE JAIL SENTENCES given to Messrs. Freeman, 
Hawthorne, and Morton for the fraudulent exploitation 
of Canadian mining property were generally indorsed 
by the pre** as a sign that the law is no respecter of names. But 
the fact that them men succeeded in inducing their fellow 
citizens to part with some ItUMI.OtM) before they were caught ho* 
been us*<d to back up the demand for laws to protect the investor 
against the operations of investment swindlers. Iwh<ed. with 
"blue-sky laws” under consideration in thirty-six States, it 
wrms now quite |K*rmi**ihle to s|N*ak of a "nation-wide move¬ 
ment" in favor of such legislation. In Kansas, the first "blue* 
sky law" is said to have worked well, but to require amendment 
in some particular*. A bill of this sort ho* just boon signed by 
the Governor of Missouri, while another has bivn vetoed by the 
Governor of Indiana. In New York. Assemblyman Goldberg’* 
measure is receiving it* share of criticism in the financial center 
of the continent. 

Those law*, notes one editor. derive their name from the fact 
that they an* "aimed to stop the swindling o|»erntion* of pro¬ 
moter* ’who sold blue sky.’" The method* whereby such busi¬ 
ness is to be prevented may be divided into two heads—publicity 
and supervision—explains Vioe-I’resident Leans B. Franklin, of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, ns quoted in tho 
New York Journal of Commerce: 

"Publicity. A* a rule the blue-sky law provides thnt l>eforo 
offering lerurilie* to the public the dealer must make known his 
general plan of doing business. give information ns to the make-up 
of his firm or corporation, and in some cases give reference* ns to 
his integrity. lie must have a definite place of business in tho 
State, when* he can !»e served with paje-rs when necessary. Tho 
unscrupulous dealer in fraudulent securities will thug be compelled 
to have a definite place of abode when* In* may Ik* reached by 
tho Slate authorities. This, in itself, is a strong measure of 
repression. 

"Supervision.—The proper State authority. Ik* it Secretary of 
State, S«*ouritios Commissioner, or any one else np|Hiinted for 
that purpose, is given the right to obtain from dealer* full in¬ 
formation alK»ut any securities alnml to be offered, and if in his 
opinion they do not offer a fair opportunity for the investor ho 
is given the right to prevent their sale. He is also given tho 
right to ins|K*et the 1kk>K' of the firm or oor|>oration offering tho 
securities and see that they are solvent." 

Now. a* Mr. Franklin g«n*s on to show, investment Imnkora 
and dealers in legitimate securities have uot the least objection 
to such ngulation as this. But they do find fault with tho 
Kansas law (which is being used as a model in many Stato 
legislatures; and the Goldberg Bill because it. seems to them that 
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in addition to the suppression of the sale of fraudulent securities 
the business of legitimate dealers is interfered with to an almost 
prohibitive extent. They see no reason why reputable firms 
of stock-brokers should be made to submit full details regarding 
the financial status of every new security they offer for sale in 
the State. Certain publicity features seem too drastic, and, in 
Mr. Franklin’s opinion, would enable the public or a newspaper 
to get access to confidential information which ought to be the 
exclusive possession of responsible heads of firms. - Another 
objection is thus stated by the New York Chamber of Commerce: 

“The distributers of the lowest grade securities to which the 
consent of the examiner had been obtained would give the fact 
of the approval all publicity possible. The marketing of tho 
weakest securities approved, particularly among the small and 
inexperienced investors, would be materially facilitated." 

So the Investment Bankers' Association of America, after a 
committee had communicant with a score of Kansas bank 
cashiers and presidents and learned that the principle of the 
law was generally favored, have prepared a model “blue-aky law.” 
They have drawn the measure, as they believe, in such a way 
that if enacted into State law, it "would have the effect of pre¬ 
venting the sale of fraudulent securities, at the same time placing 
no considerable difficulties in the path of the legitimate dealer." 
Copies of the model bill have been sent to all (tanking commis¬ 
sioners and to tho State legislatures. Its features, we learn from 
the New York Evening Poat't financial comment. 

"include, first, tho provision that all linking house*or institu¬ 
tions dealing in securities shall file with the Superintendent of 
Banks tho Haim's and addresses of all partners or officers; second, 
n statement from two officers of savings-banks, national banks. 
State banks, or trust companies testifying to the good repute of 
tho bankers; third, n designation, by a nun-resident house, of 
some attorney within tho State for legal service; fourth, authority 
by the Superintendent of Banks to require, if need be, a state¬ 
ment from bankers describing in detail the character of any 
security offered; fifth, authority by the Superintendent of Banks 
(subject to review by tho courts) to order a Itanker not to sell or 
offer any objootionablo security, and, sixth, exempting State 
ami public securities, commercial paper running not more than 
nine months, and stocks and bonds put out by certain well- 
established corporations." 

Since tho experience of Kansas is being used as an argument 
both for and against the enactment of "blue-sky laws" in other 
States, it may be well to note what State Bank Commissioner 
Dolley has to say. According to a statement which the Spring- 
field Krpublican quotes on its editorial page, he is firmly con¬ 
vinced of the worth of the Kansas low. hut concedes that it has 
imperfections and should bo amended. According to the 
Commissioner: 

“The Kansas law has saved the Kansas people more money 
during the time it has been in operation than it take* to run our 
entire State government, and this money was largely saved to a 
class of citizens who can least afford to lose it. whose knowledge 
of business is limited, and they are more or less at the mercy of 
the dishonesty and shrewdness of this class of confidence men 
and thieves. I believe that any law which accomplishes such 
results should bo upheld by our citizens. 

“I believe that the Kansas law is founded on exactly the right 
principles, with the exception that special provision should be 
made for the investment banker, or any other person, firm, or 
corporation dealing exclusively in stocks and bonds. The Kan¬ 
sas legislature when it meets next month will be asked to amend 
the law so as to provide for a special blanket permit for tho 
investment bunker and others dealing exclusively in stocks and 
bonds, requiring them to file the statements, etc., required by 
law in regard to their own bank or firm, so that the banking 
department may investigate their reputation, both as to tho 
class of securities they handle and along other lines. When they 
satisfy the banking department that they handle nothing but 
first-class securities, and their reputations along other lines are 
found satisfactory, the bank commissioner may issue them a 
permit. . . . With this provision in the law I see no reason why 
anv legitimate investment banker should object to the law." 


FRUITS OF THE "TITANIC" DISASTER 

T HE TRAGIC MEMORIES invoked last week by tho 
first anniversary of the sinking of the Titanic raiso tho 
queetion: To what extent, in these twelve months, have 
governments and steamboat companies applied tho lessons 
driven home by that appalling disaster? While some editors 
detect a tendency on the part of the public to forget thoso lessons 
and to relax the pressure of its demand for reforms, all agree that 
ocean travel is safer to-day because of that terrible sacrifice of 
1,503 men. women, and children in the icy waters of the North 
Atlantic in the early morning of April 14, 1912. "Tho com- 
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punitive safety of those who now go upon tho hoa in tho Rivat 
liner* is the service done for them by the 1,500 souls lost with 
the Titanic says the Springfield Krpublican ; and in the Brooklyn 
Eagle we read: 

"Some good comes out of even,* great calamity and some good 
has come out of t his. We have abandoned as a fallacy t he theory 
of the unsinkable ship. The preaching of many marine architects 
in favor of the double hull would not in a dozen years have carried 
the conviction at once brought home to shipbuilders w*ben the full 
story of the wreck became known. The agitation of legislative 
‘reformers’ all over the world would not have forced owners to 
increase their equipment of life-boat* and lif»*-rafts so promptly 
as they themselves increased it without compulsion when need 
for the increase was tragically demonstrated. Marconi himself 
could not have argued so forcefully for the perfection of wireless 
service at sea as did the want of a perfected system on ships that, 
answered the Titanic ’• call for help. If the catastrophe of April 
14. 1912. is recalled with grief for those who perished bravely and 
uncomplainingly, it will be* rememlwred also that the dtuid died 
not in vain." 

Perhajw the most important development in steamsbip build¬ 
ing since the loss of the Titanic , says the New York Timer, has 
been the double-skinned steamship, the ship within a ship, with 
transverse bulkheads extending between skins to the upper deek. 
The new Hamburg-American liner Impcrator, the largest vessel 
afloat, was designed and built on this principle, while the White 
Star liner Olympic, originally built with a single hull, has boon 
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reconstructed at a cost of a million and a quarter dollars, the 
principal change being the addition of an inner skin. Another 
result of the Titanic disaster, says The Timet, has been to check 
the speed mania that had taken possession of both the traveling 
public and the steamship companies. Moreover, an ice patrol 
has been established on tho North Atlantic steamship lanes, the 
life-saving equipment of the liners has been increased, and in some 
eases two or mor® captains have been allotted to each ship, in 
order that the safety of the passengers shall not depend upon the 
judgment and alertness of an overworked officer. The Imperator, 
for example, carries a commodore and three staff captains, ono 
of whom will be always on the bridge. In the New York World 
Mr. George Uhler, Supervising Inapector-Oencral of the United 
States Steamboat Inspection Service, boars witness as follows to 
the increased precautions against disaster at sea: 

"Since the Titanic went down I have inspected many trans¬ 
atlantic liners, and I know of my own personal knowledge that 
nearly every steamship landing at the port of New York now 
carries a sufficient number of life-boats and rafts to care for every 
passenger on l-oard in case these boats were called into use. I 
also know that tho officials of tho big line* havo cut down thp 
number of passengers to be carried in order to fulfil promisiw 
made regarding a sufficient number of life-boats for passengers 
and crow. 

"It is likewise true that every large steamship now carries two 
wireless operators, one of whom sliall bo on duty constantly. 
As to tho numlwr of drills on the port of the crow. I also havo 
knowledge that the oompanuti are doing everything in their 
power to have the crows so trained that all life-boats and rafts 
may l>o properly manned and operated in cases of emergency. 
Just how ftvqucntly those drills take place I cannot state. 

"Before the Titanic disaster, tho question of boatage was 


regulated by the tonnage of the ship, without regard for tho 
number of the passengers. That has been changed; tho number 
of boats now depends solely on the number of porsons carried. I 
may add that every American vessel engaged in overseas trade 
is equipped with boats and rafts to accommodate every person 
on board. 

"In the lake. bay. and sound trade passenger vessels are re¬ 
quired to have lifeboats and rafts for all passengers only between 
May 15 and September 15, the season when the passenger- 
carrying trade is greatest. At other seasons they are required 
to have boats for but 60 per cent, of their passenger capacity. 
This is sufficient, for our coastwise passenger trade in the winter 
months is very light." 

On July 23. 1912, the United States Congress passed a law 
forbidding any i>assenger ship. American or foreign, carrying 
fifty or more passengers, to leave any American harbor without 
a wireless apparatus capable of transmitting and receiving 
messages a distance of one hundred miles, with an auxiliury 
power-plant sufficient to operate it for four hours if the main 
machinery is disabled, and not leas than two skilled men to lend 
messages. In July of this year an International Maritime Con¬ 
ference is expected to assemble in London to bring about an 
international agreement "for a system of reporting and dis¬ 
seminating information relating to aids and perils to navigation, 
the crttablishment of iauc routes to be followod by tho trans¬ 
atlantic steamers." and other matters affecting tho safety of 
ocean traveler*. Says The Timei: 

"Within the year ao many measures have been taken to guard 
against a repetition of this disaster that wo may bo sure that it 
will not In* repeated. No ship in tho plight of tho Titanic will 
be lost again uuder similar conditions." 


TARIFF TALK 


Tub sugar growers wsnt s sugar-coated tariff bill — Mrmphlt Commer¬ 
cial Appeal. 

What appears to be needed moat la a downward revision of the middle¬ 
man.— AVir York I’rru. 

Ir Government expense* could ho cut **0.000.000 a year— Aht That la 
a different matter!— Urooklgn FagU. 

Sctism ur. K will noon be able to appear In a bobble shirt without look¬ 
ing ridiculous.— JV«r York Ftenlnp Hun. 

Tim reduction or the duty on mirrors Is expected to reflect favorably 
on the Democratic tariff.— dacktonrlUe Florida Timet-Vnion. 

PnoBAiu.T the tariff won t he so perfected that we shall be deprived of 
the pleasure of blaming It for things that are really our own fault.—Cohim- 
hut Ohio Slate Journal. 

Non* of the protected Intervals that complain of the proposed reduction 
of the tariff express any aympathy for what the consumers ha vs suffered 
all these long years.— New York World. 


Aoaim these fatal three " Rt”—Revision, Reduction, ami Ruction.— 
Knt York /few. 

Wood pulp on the free list should reduce the cost of breakfast foods.— 
Balltmvrr fcreni ng Sun. 

It brains to be evident that the discission of freo wool will reveal a 
good many black sheep.—Chicago Record-Herald. 

Wmt should mere Congressmen rewrite Schedule K. tho literary master- 
plere of the woolen manufacturers’— Ualllmore Sun. 

Tub removal of the tariff on typewriters ami newsprint paper ought to 
give the needed Impetus to literary art.— Brooklyn Fag It. 

Tub clause In the WILaon Hill prohibiting the Importation of plume* 
may save the Uvea of a lot of egret* and crane*, but It’ll deprive a whole 
heap of roosters of their tail feathers— Uoston Tranter I pi. 

The same Mr. Wilson who Is reprearnted a* concerned about the situa¬ 
tion resulting from the flood In the Middle West. Is arranging to tear down 
the levees and let In a flood from Europe.— Ptliifiurg CairUe-TImes. 
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-YOU FIRST!" 


—Bartholomew In the Minneapolis Journal. 
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MONTENEGRO AGAINST THE WORLD 



I ITTLE MONTENEGRO fired the first shot in the Bal¬ 
kan War; little Montenegro seems likely to be the lost 
to cease firing. Europe expects Nicholas obediently to 
give up Scutari before long, but his dogged pertinacity aston¬ 
ishes everyone. The fall of Adrianople has practically ended 
the war, but the Powers are disputing about the spoils— 
the Rumano-Bulgarian and the Albanian frontiers, in which 
last question is involved the fate of Scutari, at whose walls 
Nicholas has been pounding away, in deflaqoe of Vienna, Ber¬ 
lin, London, and St. Petersburg. As Russia has agreed with 
Austria and the other Powers that Scutari shall be included in 
tho new Albanian kingdom, Montenegro is generally considered 
by tho pnws of Europe to be in for a sharp disappointment, and 
some pretty caustic criticism of the doughty mountaineers is being 
heard. The Montenegrins arc treated as mere mountain brig¬ 
ands, seizing what they want without regard to the rights of 
property. They are called rebels, despising that august but 
impalpable authority, the Concert of the Powers. Thus tho 


Again, we read in the Fremdtn-Blall (Vienna), an Austrian 
official organ, the following warning to Montenegro. 

“That the final decision concerning tho future appropriation 
of this Albanian city will be enforced by the Powers is beyond 
all doubt. . . . The great Powers now find themselves in a 


OAxautora. 

The Lm IX Pol* (MoMaMgro and Sec via)—"If we could 
ily set ihf«n U» fl«ht each otbtsl" 

The Beae— "Th«*t> would not ho much left of you lll'to 
Ik If you did!" — M>in*irufrr Gatrllt <Lond<Hi>. 


dilemma, yet we may safely export that Europe intends to bring 
its will to fulfilment.” 

Tho strong determination of Austria to keep Montenegro out 
of Scutari is more plainly expresl in the following utterance of 
the Rcitkipo*! (Vienna): 

”Unless Montenegro respects the will of Austrio-Hungary 


THE NEW BOl'NDART or ALBANIA 
As Ihe Powers would draw It. giving Hrutart to the new Kingdom 
The liKht broken tine Is the old frontier, the heavy one Its* new 


Rivisla d'/lalia (Romo), a journal representing the lettered class 
of a country which has just annexed Tripoli, solemnly says: 

“What are the arguments upon which the Montenegrins 'base 
their claim to occupy Scutari, tho adjacent towns of lpek and 
Djakova. and their territories? These arguments may be prac¬ 
tically reduced to one, tho argument of highwaymen: ‘Wi> are 
|XK>r.* they say to tho travelers; *we an 1 also armed; we have tho 
right to livo; wo should find your purse particularly useful to 
us. Wo must have it. Your money or your life!' No doubt 
any people, by a similar argument, could, as in the Middle Ages, 
take tho life or property of others, reckless of their rights, and 
backed, like Montenegro, by a force which is not their own.” 

Montenegro, says the London Tines, will gain a great acces¬ 
sion of territory as a result of the war. but not Scutari, “for the 
excellent reason that neither by history nor by population has 
she a just claim to it.” There is something almost naive in its 
pompous assumption that the Olympian deities known as 
Powers must not have their serene authority disputed: 

‘‘Tliat it is the bounden duty of the Powers to prevent her 
from storming Scutari is plain for many reasons. The Powers 
can not allow their admonitions to he disregarded without great 
injury to the prestige upon which the authority for good of 
united Europe depends. If they suffer Montenegro to defy 
them with impunity, how possibly can they expect that others 
will pay attention to their wishes?” 




jut ntoTurroH. 

Acpthia—"I must lake Albania under my protection.” 

—Xotoye Vremya (St. Petersburg) 
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and the decision of the Ambassadors' conference, the Monarchy 
will be compelled to take strong measures." 


"ZEPPELIN IV" INVADES FRANCE 



Gazette, thus “destroying at one stroke the laboriously con¬ 
structed fabric of the European Concert." 

As for "the European Concert," Mr. Jauri*. in his Humanitt 
(Paris), jeers at it with saturnine bitterness and remarks on the 
phrase employed in the note to Nicholas—“unanimous Europe": 


But in case Francis Joseph sent his troops across the frontier, TUXEVILLE, in the east of France, where a treaty was 
St. Petersburg would interfere, says the London HV«t«iMbr I signed in 1801 between Germany and Austria on the oue 

—* part and France on the other, has been the scene of a curi¬ 
ous and almost coincidental event. The great dirigible Zep¬ 
pelin IV, a triumph of German airship building, suddenly crossed 
the frontier of Lorraine and descended on French soil in the 
midst of a brigade of French cavalry then engaged in their man¬ 
euvers. The German pres* is horror-struck from the fear that 
France may learn some of the secrets of her aeronautics, while 
•uch Paris papers as the Aurorr suspect espionage. According 
to the Matin ^Paris l. photographic apparatus and plates were 
seized on board the airship. A clear account of the incident 
is In* to found in a letter from the Paris correspondent of the 
Ixtndon Iktilji Mai/, in which we read: 


"The lie of the ‘ F.uropean Concert ' has never appeared so 
flagrant ns at this moment. 

."Tho situation is exactly this: 

"Europe 'unanimously' decided that Scutari should belong 
to the future state of Albania, and Montenegro's attack on that 
stronghold must immediately cease. But this decision was not 
‘unanimous,’ unless it had been received in a benevolent spirit 
by the King at Cell in jo. If ho braves 'unanimous' Europe, 
Europe's responsibility is at an end. 

"It was all a trick arranged beforehand. And King Nicholas 
knew it right well. 

"The consequence of this hypocritical 'unanimity' is that 
Austria has nominated herself the policeman of Europe to carry 
out a European decision that at least the half of Europe—tho 
Triple Entente, towed by Russia does not care to see realized. 

"And thus it is that tho essential peril, the unique peril, re¬ 
mains tho saruo since tho outbreak of the Balkan War. Tho 
cause, the ultimate cause, of the complications which have ever 
threaten*^ and still threaten the general peace is the profound 
division of a Europe which plays at unity and ‘ unanimity' merely 
to win the applause of the gallery.” 


hafen. Lake Constance, on a private trial trip. After cruising 
about for several hours they lost their course in the clouds. 
They were not aware that they had crossed the frontier. 


' While a brigade of cavalry was maneuvering ut 1.30 on the 
Champ de Mars, the vast paradi'-ground at Lundville, a fortress, 
a great Zeppelin airship descended from the clouds and hovered 
over tbeir heads. 

"In a few moments the entire population was out of doors 
and staring up. While the soldiers and the people gazed, tho 
giant ship, with its twin cars carrying several uniformed llgures, 
liegnn to descend. 

"Driven by a brisk easterly wind, the airship drifted danger¬ 
ously near the roofs of the houses, and the men in the ear could 
In* seen making signals to the men below. French soldiers seized 
the ro|N* thrown down to them and quickly secured it. Tho 
officer commanding the Lunevillc garrison then telephoned and 
requested the occupants of the Zeppelin four officers ill Uni¬ 
form and seven mechanics—to explain their presence in French 
territory. 

"Tlnvcommamlcr of the airship is reported to have said that 
he set out at 0.40 a. m. from the Zeppelin station at Friedrich*- 


THK Nt.W TKHKOR: A ZKPl'KLIN OVKK TIIK IIKITiMt 
FLEET AT THE NOKK 


Considering that any of the six Zeppelins can carry tons of ex¬ 
plosives and Iona range and machine suns, and can attain a speed of 
up to ftft nil lea an hour, and travel at nl*ht as well as day. and that 
the anti-British sentiment In (iermany Is strung, say* Flgtnj. It Is 
no wonder that Kmrland Is alarmed 
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!‘The French officer thou informed the visitor* that ho would 
l>o obliged to noise the airship and detain tho occupant*. 

“Four battalions of soldiers were placed round the airship to 
keep back the immense crowd of curious sightseers who had 
gathered on tho Champ do Mars. Tho attitude of tho pcoplo 
was distinctly hostile. 

" In its descent, tho airship, which in A50 feet long, with a 
diameter of 30 foot, lost u largo quantity of gas." 

The same paper toll* u* that tho hostile attitude of the people 
wan changed into amazement and oven enthusiasm under tho 
following circumstances. During tho morning after the arrival 
of tho dirigible: 

"The maneuver-ground swarmed with people. All Lunlville 
took a holiday. Every officer in 
the garrison was there, and many 
had brought their wives. The 
pcoplo did not say much, but 
looked at tho Zrpprlin and smiled. 

French sappers, holding down the 
airship, wore a broad grin. The 
peasants were mussed 'nohind and 
kept up a running fire of ehalT. 

"Tho bantering nofo of the 
crowd turned to real enthusiasm 
when, at about 10.30, a littlo 
point showed in tho sky and an 
aeroplane piloted by a French 
Army airman from ftpituil glided 
to the ground, skimming low over 
tho top of the Zrpprlin. Another 
machine appeared, and then a 
third. They came down so close 
to the airship that their wings 
almost touched it. Then they 
flew’ above its length from stem 
to stern. Everybody was wild 
with delight." 

The Germans have paid dearly 
for their rashness in sailing so 
close to that French frontier 
which seems to foscinato them, 
remarks the London Standard. 
and it goes on to say: 

"TheGerman authorities have 

plumed themselves greatly on possessing unique superiority, not 
only in degree, but in kind, and they must bo suffering consid¬ 
erable chagrin at the upshot of the ‘too clover by half tactics 
of the trial trip. There was no reason whatever why the Zep¬ 
pelin IV should not have kept to German territory. The do¬ 


minions of the Kaiser are broad enough for the evolutions even 
of the latest Zrpprlin. Hut tho temptation to sail along tho 
French frontier seems to havo boon irresistible, and tho irony 
of fate has given the French authorities the opportunity of 
casting curious and by no means unintelligent eyes on tho 
very last word in aerial dreadnoughts." 

On turning to theOerman press wo find the Taegliche Rundtehuu 
(Berlin) observing: "The officers of this airship can only bo 
adequately dealt with in tho way France dealt with Marshal 
Bazainc for the surrender of Met!—by court-martial." "It 
was the unquestionable duty of the senior officer of Zr pprlin IV,” 
remarks the Pott (Berlin), "to blow up tho airship and all on 
board," instead of thus permitting its "priceless secrets" to bo 

revealed to tho French. 

Tho most serious view of tho 
matter as regards England is 
taken by tho London Pall Mall 
Gaxrtlr, which utters these sig¬ 
nificant words of “warning": 

• 

"The German officers who were 
compelled to land thoir new Zrp¬ 
prlin in tho midst of a regiment 
of French cavalry at Lun6villo 
must bo feeling pretty small. 
It is tho kind of ignominious end 
which will, inevitably, overtake 
a certain number of aircraft in 
war. No doubt, tho French Gov¬ 
ernment will accept tho proffered 
explanation that Zrpprlin IV got 
above tho clouds, lost her way, 
and so unwittingly violated 
French territory. There will bo 
no disposition to put an ugly in¬ 
terpretation on tho incident. But 
wo can not help saying that it 
has a considerable significance. 
The airship has not yet boon 
taken over by the German Gov¬ 
ernment: she is. therefore, still 
technically a private craft, and, 
if she had not been forced to de¬ 
scend. tho presence in her of 
German officers in uniform would 
not havo been known. Ilad she been seen in tho air. the Gov¬ 
ernment would have disclaimed all responsibility for her. 

"It was under precisoly similar circumstances that the air¬ 
ship suspected of having mado a trip over Sheemess was flying. 
A Gorman airship was doing her acceptance trials at that time. 



’tls Uke • cwmH indeed.” 
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and the German Government were able to say that no army 
airship had been flying on the day in question. But the de¬ 
menti did not exclude the possibility that the new vessel had 
made an experimental trip on her own account. Very likely, 
it is the zeal and enthusiasm of the officer* on board, rather than 
the orders of the Government, which dictate these adventures; 
but the lesson to foreign Powers remains the same in either case. 
It is as far from Friedrichshafen to Lunlville as it is from Cux- 
haven to Harwich; it is proved, therefore, by the erratic Odyssey 
of Zeppelin IV, that aerial reconnaissance or invasion of these 
islands is easy, in the absence of any sufficient aerial fleet to 
resist the enterprise." 


thinks the Hamburger Nachriehlen, which is losing patience, 
and advocates peace: 

"If King Ferdinand rightly understands his business as a 
•talesman, he must use the emotion which has been excited 
among his people on the fall of Adrianoplc for the political end of 
securing peace and settling with Rumania. Unless he does this, 
he may meet with a reactive movement which will prove danger¬ 
ous. . . . This makes it all the more imperative on the Great 
Powers at this critical moment of Adrianoplc's fall to impress 
upon Bulgaria that this wild recklessness must be checked." 


The. Daily Mail see* in the affair a weakness of the German 
dirigible, for "an airship which is apt to be blown out of her 
course by a slight wind and suddenly find herself within the 
lines of a hostile army is still a 
very imperfect weapon." 


ADRIANOPLE AND 
PEACE 

T he war ended with 

the capture of Adrianoplc 
by the Bulgarians, believe 
most of the European press, who 
go on to discuss its influence on 
the |M<ace terms. Adrianoplu was 
considered the key to the Bal¬ 
kan situation. The fortifications 
were constructed on the most 
modem plan, and with all the 
resources of scientific engineer¬ 
ing. It was no mere Plevna—a 
rude and primitive array of breast¬ 
works. It was equipped with the 
latest triumphs of German artil¬ 
lery, manned by a large garrison 
and commanded by a man. Hhukri 
Pasha, whose prestige was scarcely 
diminished by his defeat. Such 
is the accordant testimony of the 
European papers. Has Turkey 
lost all when she has lost her 
mightiest stronghold? Carf Bul¬ 
garin now dictate her own terms, 
claiming even an indemnity? 

These are the problems that agitate the minds of Europe's 
writers. The Paris Soleil, organ of the Royalists, a broad¬ 
minded and brilliantly edited journal, remarks: 

"After the fall of Adrianoplc it seems as if a treaty of peace 
between the Balkan Powers and Turkey must immediately 
follow. The capture of this fortress was the problem which 
raised all the difficulties on which Kiamil Pasha made ship¬ 
wreck nnd the negotiation* of London met their defeat. Adrian- 
ople taken, it seems most illogical and useless that an arduous 
and bloody struggle should still bo continued up to the lines of 
Tobataldjn." 

The Petitr Lloyd is much or the same opinion, and thinks the 
Allies should now be satisfied and rest on their laurel*: 

"All that their victory could bring the Allies in the shape of 
honor, fame, and increased power it has brought them. They 
now possess a fertile and favored stretch of country whose nat¬ 
ural gifts, increased by agriculture' and fostering energy, will 
yield wealth in abundance. Their name will go down into his¬ 
tory as victors in a noteworthy war. They have freed their 
counationnls from a yoke under which they have been crush! for 
centuries. Nor has our monarchy or the other Power* been 
grudging with regard to the loug-discusl question of the Al¬ 
banian frontier," 

It is time to call a halt to Czar Ferdinand and his Bulgarians, 



The London Daily Mail thinks that now "any prolongation 
of the conflict would be folly." But the London Nation believes 
that the capture of Murad II.'s ancient capital—the sacred 
home of ancient Islam—will not necessarily end the conflict. To 

quote the editorial of The Nation: 

"The fall of Adrianoplc is good 
news, but it will not ifiid the 
war unless it serves os a spur to 
European diplomacy. The Bul¬ 
garians are now free to hurl their 
entire* army upon the Tchataldja 
lines. They have, quite naturally, 
resolved to accord no more truce* 
before* the final peace. It seems 
to follow that the Turk* must 
either accord the full conditions 
of the victor*, including a crip¬ 
pling indemnity, or else that Eu¬ 
rope must intervene, not merely 
to define tho terms of peaeo, but 
also to stop tho operations of 
war. 

"There will be further fighting 
only if Bulgaria supposes that tho 
Concert—the reestablishment of 
which should bring peace when 
the doctrine of the Balance only 
induced strife—is not unanimous 
and not in earnest, and reckons 
on extorting an indemnity by 
forcing her way to the Straits from 
which tho Powers are resolved to 
excludo her. The continuance of 
the war under the influence of 
such a calculation as this would 
lie a humiliating commentary on 
the weakness of European diplo¬ 
macy; but. abovo all, it would be 
a criminal waste of human life." 


imurKAN DirtOMACT TH 


TIKO Itl CATCH riACL 

— raujuino (Turin). 


The next step will be tho 
# capture of the Tchataldja forts, 

declare* tbe London Timrt, and it oppeals to the Powers to in¬ 
tervene. Yet this organ hopefully concludes: 

"We trust that an honorable peace will now be concluded 
between the comliatanls without further useless bloodshed. 
Tho the fate of Adrianoplc was a foregone conclusion, it has 
hitherto been somewhat difficult to prescribe a new frontier for 
the Ottoman Empire* in Europe while the Turkish flag wo* still 
flying upon various strongholds outside the fresh boundary pro¬ 
posed. The surrender of Janina to the Greeks, the capture of 
Djavid Pasha and a large Turkish force by the Servians, nnd 
tbe crowning of the patient hopes of the Bulgarians at Adrinn- 
ople are* all events which will facilitate the now imperative ces¬ 
sation of hostilities. . . . The storming of the Adrianoplc forts 
ought to terminate the war. That is the wish of Europe, ex- 
prest in terms to which both Turkey and tbe Allies an* bound to 
pay heed, and we hope that the fighting reported at Tchataldja 
is not the prelude to an attempt to storm the lines which defend 
tbe Turkish capital. There* are indications that already the 
Allies ore more willing to listen to proposals of mediation, and 
the internal condition of Turkey should preclude the further 
pursuit of unavailing hopes at Constantinople. Europe haa 
passed through great dangers, and at the moment of emergence 
the Powers will not brook without impatience any further at¬ 
tempt on either side to continue the struggle. Tho word must 
now go forth fora general sheathing of swords.— Translation* 
made for Thf. Literary Digest. 





COLOR PSYCHOLOGY IN BUSINESS 


IMPORTANT PART in salesmanship, and even in 
the wider conduct of affairs, is played by the psychology 
of color, believes Mr. Will Bradley, writing in System 
(New York, April). Mr. Bradley's posters, book-covers, and 
illustrations have made him famous, so he speaks on a subject 
like this with some authority. We understand too little, ho 
thinks, the way in which colors are affected by juxtaposition, 
by daylight and by colored lights—yet these qualities, and their 
apiwal, or lack of appeal, to human sympathy, are well worth 
our careful attention. Of two men with equally well-situated 
stores and the same goods in stock, one may outsell the other 
simply because ho knows how to make his place attractive by 
color-groupings. The customer prefers one store to the other, 
but he does not know why. Mr. Bradloy thinks that one man 
may oven get the better of another in a business deal by wearing 
a scarf-pin of a disconcerting color—but of this more anon. 
Wo read: 

" Rod is the most popular color. It is tho first choice of the 
uneducated and of savage and barbaric peoplo. It excites and 
oarages animals. A child who is given a toy paint-box will use 
more rod than any other pigment. Green, when low in tone and 
inclined to yellow, as in nature, is a restful color, and next to 
rod the most popular. But a combination of primary red with 
primary green presents two active and excitable colors. One is 
the complement of the other, and, when placed together, each is 
shown at its greatest intensity. Tho rod then appears rodder 
and tho green greener than under any other conditions. 

"Women, booauso they givo more constant thought to tho 
■election of articles for personal adornment and the decoration 
of the home, am morn sensitive to tho personal appeal in color 
than are men. Kvery shop window, every store shelf, every 
counter, gives an opportunity for tho use of color in making this 
personal appeal. l*ropcrly used, it is an cver-preeent silent 
salesman. 

"Among tho uneducated, the oolor sense is crude and harbaric. 
With education oomos refinement. For example, a woman of 
the peasant type will wear a green skirt and a red waist with 
each color of full primary strength. While the personal appeal 
of those two colors is as great to tho woman of education, her 
sense of refluuraent suggests a full suit of green, so low in tone 
that it is almost black, to which she will add only a touch of 
red. such as a single rose. 

"Nature employs green in large masses, tho seldom in its 
a!>snluto purity. In tho spring, when nature displays but a few 
colors, the green in the grass and leaves is at its brightest, but 
as other colors come, the greens grow darker and grayer, forming 
only a background. Red in nature is never found in masses, 
but only as in flowers, a few birds, and the spots on butterflies. 
A child will All its arms with red roses. A woman of refined 
tastes will arrange ono red rose with a few sprays of green leaves. 
This one fact is a key to color in salesmanship. In the appeal to 
popularity colors am used in large quantities which nature uses 
sparingly. Refinement demands the discriminating choice 
shown in nature. 

"With an understanding of these general principles, salesmen 
will realize that it is unwise to allow a customer to view consecu¬ 
tively sovcral pieces of merchandise of practically the same rolor 
or to allow a customer to givo any extended visual consideration 
to one color without permitting the eye to see the complementary 
colors. 

" Inasmuch ns one color appears of a different hue when placed 
beside another, and loses purity when viewed without its comple¬ 
ment, cam should be given to the display of goods on shelves and 
the showing of goods on counters. 

"Unless for a permanent exhibit in which it forms a definite 
part of the color scheme, a store window should never have a 
background of highly finished wood of any definite color. Stained 
wood of any tone should only serve as a background for material 
which is used or worn under similar conditions. Men's clothing 
constantly associated with desks and the paneled walls of offices 


and clubs can be shown against stained wood. But if tho 
windows throughout am in one strong tone, clothing in colors 
not complementary to that tone will suffer by contrast." 

Now comce in Mr. Bradley's engaging theory of tho discon¬ 
certing scarf-pin. He leads up to it gently, thus: 

"A directors' room or an office to be used for conferences that 
require concentrated thought should be arranged in a harmony 
of low tones, such as olives, browns, russets, and grays. When 
the desk, tables, end chairs arc in any of tue brow n stains usually 
applied to oak, the rug might be in an olivo-green of about the 
same shade as the oak. These two tones—brown and olive- 
may be either dark or light and the room will remain restful. 
If the room is kept in a harmony or one tone throughout, such 
as olive-brown, or in blue-gray, red-gray, yellow-gray, or silver- 
gray, it ran not be occupied for any length of time without tiring 
the nerves. Ught tone* of gray-green am restful to the eyes, 
but every office that is continually occupied should Ik* provided 
with the complementary oolor to relieve the eye-strain. Obvious¬ 
ly this color note ran not be in the shape of a single bright spot, 
such as a bouquet of rod roses in an olive-green room or yellow 
chrysanthomums in a blue-gray scheme, as this ono strong note 
would focus attention and divert thought. In one instance an 
emerald scarf-pin. worn in a room colored throughout in tones of 
brown, was so conspicuous as to Ix-oome confusing, and placed 
the man who had to look at it at a disadvantage over the wearer. 
A ruby would have tho same effect in an olive-green room. 

"To cite an illustration: 

"Imagine a man wearing an olivo-brown coat and hat, a 
brown suit, brown show, reddish-brown cravat, and in his 
cravat an emerald. Supposo that he enters an office which is 
furnished throughout in tone* of brown, and place* his hat and 
coat where it can be seen by himself but not by his conferee. 
Immediately we have a subtle setting for a melodrama. He has 
his companion at a disadvantage. If he wishes by a sane and 
logical presentation of his easo to furnish a convincing argument, 
ho will bo handicapped. While tho olives of his coat and lmt »o 
harmonize tho browns as to rwt and not exeito his own eye 
nerves, tho emerald, because it ia the ono vivid complementary 
color note to the brown, will so focus and hold tho oyoB of tho 
observer as to distract his attention from tho subject under 
discussion." 


DOES BIG GAME SPREAD DISEASE >—It is proposed 
by Dr. Warrington Yorke, an English physician, that tho ex¬ 
termination of big game, instead of being deprecated, should 
bo encouraged, on the ground that the animals spread disease. 
Especially, the large African mammals are accused of peraerving 
and disseminating the dreaded "sleeping-sickness.” The plan 
has not met the approval of naturalists, but The Hospital (Lon¬ 
don. March 29) thinks there is something to lie said for trying 
it in a limited area, to see whether the results l>ear out I)r. 
Yorke’s theory. Says this paper: 

"It is hardly surprizing that Dr. Warrington Yorke’s pro¬ 
posals for exterminating big game, on the assumption that they 
are the chief permanent reservoir of sleeping-sickness, met with 
little sympathy from an audience at the Zoological Society, 
which included men whose interests are hound up with tho 
preservation of animals of all kinds, such as Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell, tho curator of 'The Zoo.' and Mr. Walter Rothschild, 
to mention two only. Yet all that Dr. Yorke really appeared 
to urge was that a thoroughly scientific experiment should be 
undertaken in some particular district of the fly area to see 
what effect the extermination of the game would have on tho 
spread of the disease. A good ease can be made out for tho 
preservation of the wild life, as well as the wild animals, by nat¬ 
uralist*. zoologists, and scientists generally, but wo have much 
sympathy with the selfish and superficial claims of the mere 
sportsman." 
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WANTED-AN ALASKAN AERO MAIL 

AN AEROPLANE mail-service for the snow-clad wilds 
of Alaska is proposed by Lieut. (Jerald E. Cronin, of the 
^ 9th U. S. Infantry in Flying (New York. April). During 
the last session of Congress the postal authorities asked for means 
to try the experiment, but were refused, largely owing to the 
opposition of Representative Moon, of Tennessee. The editor of 


Flying expresses the opinion, in a preliminary note, that Mr. 
Moon’s acquaintance with the subject is not of the best, and ho 
endorses Lieutenant Cronin's views on the subject. Alaska, 
ho says, is as easily traversed by the air route as the Alps, the 
Pyrenees or the Apennines, all of which have been flown over. 
!'Aero mail," says the editor, "can do more good for Alaska than 
anything else that Congress can give it." We read: 

"To the people who livo in the Central States where the moil 
is collected and delivered many times a day, and the combination 
of fast trains, automobiles, and other up-to-date facilities, unre- 
stricted by any physical obstructions, affords them quick and 
reliablo mail-service, aero mail may seem a vagary, and they may 
smile at Harry Jones's attempt to compete with the fast Boston- 
New York express and parcel post in carrying baked beans to 
bean lovers along the Boston-Now York route. But to those 
who live in the isolated places in northern Alaska, and in the 
Arctic Circle, and have to wait weeks and months for their mail 
for news from the active, outer world, aero mail looms up as a 
veritable relief. And one who is in touch with the swift develop¬ 
ments of aviation conceive* of an aeroplane lino over tho White 
Pass, or from White Horse down tho Yukon to St. Michael and 
Nome, and looks forward to the establishment of such a line with 
eager expectancy. 

"A hydroaeroplane fitted to carry a hundred-pound load of 
mail could fly from tho steamer's dock at Skagway to White 


Horse in less than two hours, assuming the machine to be travel¬ 
ing at the average rate of between fifty and sixty miles an hour, 
which is now the standard speed for aeroplanes. At White 
norse. machines could be changed lor the next stage of tho 
journey to Selkirk. 272 miles distant. The trip from White 
Horse to Selkirk could be made in littlo over four and one-half 
hours, as against the present time of twenty-four. Within an¬ 
other three hours Dawson would be reached. At this point 
considerable delay could be eliminated by the aero-mail service, 
and a five-and-a-tialf-hour flight would bring it to Fort Yukon 

which lies under the Aretio 

Circle. 

"Almost any of the aeroplanes 
that pass the U. 8. Army tests 
could be used for mail-carrying, 
alt ho larger surf ac< - and inclosed 
body would bo more suitable. 
The new requirements for tho 
scout aeroplane will develop a 
suitable type, which can be 
fitted with automatic stabilizers, 
to afforu additional safety. The 
inclosed body, heated with tho 
heat derived from tho motor, 
will make it possible to travel in 
tho coldest weather when horse 
sleds and dog teams uro held up. 

"While it can easily bo oxpect- 
«d that an aeroplane of this typo 
will travel for four hours with¬ 
out stopping, nl a minimum 
M>«od or fifty-five miles an hour 
in straight line, in the beginning 
tli - stations could In* closer, say, 
100 «o IfiO miles from each other, 
which could easily be oovered 
at a single flight. Allowing a 
load of between 60 and HiO 
|M>unds of mail to each flight, 
which in only a fraction of the 
load which the machine* must 
carry to paw the military tests, the problem of moil-oorryingin 
Alaska would he happily solved, and the gre at handicap of inoc- 
rembility being removed, Alaska would start in a new period 
of development, industrial and social. 

"The rivers are the commercial arteries of Alaska. In sum¬ 
mer steamers ply; in winter dog sledges glide over the frozen sur¬ 
face. Real business activities continue in Alaska only dur¬ 
ing the summer months; in the winter thoso people who do not 
'mush* out to Seattle and civilization merely exist until tho 
next season. 

"The southeastern coast is girt with the greatest mountains 
and glacier* of the continent; but tho broad northern valleys 
of the shoal Yukon and its tributaries, and of the streams that 
flow toward the Arctic, are mostly low-stretching country’, bare 
hills of not much ruggvdncss, and great plains of tundras, or 
moss ridges, and soggy lagoon-dotted marshland. 

"Along these streams that are too shallow for navigation, and 
over tbi- low. ban country, the aeroplane, udapted for water 
work as well, could l»e of u most excellent and practical service 
to-day. linking tin now isolated camps and settlements of tho 
interior and Arctic <.»ast with the markets of civilization. It is 
Uncle Sam’s hu m. -s to serve all of his citizens, not merely those 
dwelling conveniently in cities. 

"And who con say that, once initiated, an aero-mail service 
would not be found feasible to extend to take the place of tho 
slow steamer and sledge service now maintained?" 





A UNITED STATES M Ml. TEAM NEAR NOME. ALASKA 
This U one of the best mall-carrying team* In Alaska. In the yearly races for large prttca llir brat 
learn has made a limn of Hi hours ami two rnlnulo* lo cow Ibr distance of 413 miles bet worst Cripple 
Crook and Nome. This stands as the record tlmr: and whm not raring It takm trams from three lo flvo 
llm« that Inna to covrr the distance. The aeroplane. flying In a straight line, cuts thr distance down to 
half and covers It In between four to flvo hours. 


TIME REQUIRED FOR MAIL TO REACH DIFFERENT POINTS IN ALASKA FROM SEATTLE AT PRESENT. AND 

ADVANTAGE TO RE GAINED WITH AEROPLANES. 


From Seattle to Nome (all sea route) . .. 

Svmmrr 

. 8 days no changes 

Wlntrr 

40 davs 

Aeroplane 

5 days 6 4 hours 

- - — - — — w V V ^ W — w - ^ ^ — — - — — — — — - — - — — — 

From Seattle to 8t. Michael (all sea route) .. 

— — 

9 dar* no change* 

•mm 

5 days 3 4 hours 
4 days 9 4 hours 

— — — - — — — — — - — — — — -—— — — s —- — —— — » — ■ ^ — r — — — - -- - -- - - -------- 

From Seattle to Dawson (via Skaicway) . . 

. 9 day* 

2 churur.-. 

From Scuttle to Eagle <via Skagway and Daw*»n>. . 

. 11 day* 

3 changes 

3 changes 

3 changes 

3 changt* 

4 changes 

4 change* 

4 days 114 hours 
4 days 14 *4 hours 
4 days 20 hours 

4 days 21 hours 

5 days 1 *4 hours 
5 days 8 hours 

Krotn Seattle to Circle (via Skagway and Dawson 

12 day* 

From Seattle to Rampart (via Skagway and Da«*onv. 

. 14 day* 

From Seattle to Tanana (via Skagway and Dawson). 

. 14 day* 

From Seattle to Fairbanks (via Skagway and Dawwon*. 

16 day* 

14 day* 

34 days 

From Seattle to Idltarod (via Skagway and Dawson). 

. 15 days 
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OSCAR III UK It IS IIIS Kl YK-IIOUR FLIOHT PROM PAU TO MADRID. 

ThU picture .how. the thorough practicability or urine seropUt*- for carrying mall In roountalnou* and l«ol*tcd place* This m«ht 
waa over a dUtanen of clow to 2.V) ml Ira: other niahu ovrr mountain* ha to been made by a •core of avlatora Compared with an acro- 
plano tlie do« tram ihown on the oppodte pax.' look* aUurdly primitive -and It la In many way*. 


CUTTING RED TAPE TO SAVE LIFE 

IIKEE unprecedented thing* done by President Wilson, 
in connection with the recent Ohio floods, are warmly 
commended by The Journal of the American Medical 
AMKoeialion (Chicago, April 5). While highly significant of tho 
attitude of the President and the new Administration toward 
the activities of tho 
Federal Government, 
these stops were taken 
so quietly, anti so much 
os a matter of course, 
that most of those who 
read of them in dis¬ 
patches from Washing¬ 
ton probably saw no 
significance in the or¬ 
ders. The Presidential 
acts so highly praised 
were ns follows: 

"The first was that 
the crews and equip¬ 
ments from the life-sa¬ 
ving stations on Lake 
Michigan and Lake Eric 
were ordered to proceed 
at once to the flooded dis¬ 
tricts to assist in saving 
lives. Like all simple 
but unprecedented acts, 
the common sense of 
this move commends 
itself nt once to all. 

Boats were lacking, and 

the Government had them. Experienced men were needed, and 
the Government had them. Tho season of navigation on the 
lake is closed at present, and thcro was no great need for the life¬ 
saving crows at their stations. What more natural than to use 
tho trained men and the special equipment of the Life-Saving 
Service to save lives in the flooded [districts ? 


“The second was to direct the Secretaries of the Treasury 
and of War to send at once into tho afflicted districts all of 
the available medical officer* of tho Public Health Sorvieo and 
of the Army. Government surgeons have been sent before to 
Mtahlish quarantine, and to stamp out existing epidemics. But 
so far as wo know, this is the first time that the health offleers of 
tho Federal Government have boon ordered into a region 
to prevent the breaking out of epidomics and disease. Again, 

tho quiet common sense 
and disregard of govern¬ 
mental red tape on the 
part of tho President 
must win tho commen¬ 
dation of every sonsible 
citizen. 

“The third thing the 
President did was to 
order ton thousand vac¬ 
cine points and a thou¬ 
sand ampules of anti¬ 
typhoid serum sent at 
onoe into Ohio and In¬ 
diana for use in pre¬ 
venting epidemics of 
smallpox and typhoid. 
Ho did not expect tho 
Government surgeons 
to go to their work 
without being properly 
equipped. They were 
to be given all tho aid 
that science could give 
them. Modern luicteri- 
ologv and sanitation 
have proved that small¬ 
pox, which generally 
breaks out following 
great disasters, can be 
prevented and stamped out by vaccination. Extensive experi¬ 
ence in the United States Army and elsewhere has proved posi¬ 
tively, in the last three years, that typhoid can bo prevented 
by proper vaccination. 

“The nation is fortunate in having as its Chief Executive a 
man who does not fear official red tape, moss-grown precedents, 
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or the opposition of the ignorant and fanatical followers of fan¬ 
tastic cults, but who will calmly, fearlessly, and sensibly place 
at the disposal of any stricken or afflicted community all the 
available resources of tho Government and of modern science 
for the prevention of disease and the saving of life." 


MIRACULOUS HARVESTS 


AT FIRST 0LANCE thero seems something fabulous 

/-\ about the report of a method of cultivation whereby 
^ twenty seeds of grain yield an increase of over 700,000, 
and that within a year! But the tale is sober fact, accredited 
by competent and trustworthy witnesses. A detailed account 
of the method is given in a late number of Le Correspondent 
(Paris). While the prodigious increase mentioned was obtained 
In an exceptional case with a personal attention and care making 
it equivalent to "laboratory work." it is declared that practical 
experiments on a larger scale were very successful. We read: 

"The principle is simple. It consists in preparing seed-beds 
in widely spaced line* on very mellow land; then at the end of 
two months dividing the tuft* springing from each grain, replant¬ 
ing each of these rooted shoot* thus detached; and Anally in 
hoeing and earthing up these new plants many times in such 
manner as to provoke at all tho point* brought into intimate 
oontuct with the earth the growth of numerous adventitious 
shoots, each of which hear* an ear. 

" It is, in sum, a combination of ‘slipping,' transplanting, and 
pruning. 

‘"Tho system is, in truth, not new, but a very ancient one. used 
immcmorially by tho Chinese, and to it is due the enormous yield 
of their fields, which havo been treated like gardens. 

"While our peasants throw broadcast handfuls of grain on the 
harrowed earth, offering rich pasturage to pillaging birds and 
rodents, the Chinaman, after furrowing the earth with his 
wooden plowshare, without turning it. crumbles each lump 
in his hunds till it is liko fine powder. This done, at planting 
time ho walks slowly down each furrow carrying a grain-drill 
which is a marvel of ingenious simplicity. 

" lecture to yourself two pointed plowshares about twenty 
inches apart and connected by a transverse bar supporting a 
hopper filled with grain, from which issue two slender bamboo 
tubes designed to conduct tho grains so that each srill drop in 
tho wake of one of tho shares. The diameter of each tube is just 
groat enough to allow tho passage of one grain at a timo without 
lotting it drop until it receive* the impulse of a slight shock 
given by means of the handles which complete the apparatus. 

"The sower pushes the drill in front of him. inclining it now 
to the right and now to tho left, in such sort that each inclination 
cause* tho issue of a single teed, which is instantly prest under 
by the track of ono foot or the other. The seed-plot is thus made 
in the form of a ‘quincunx, 1 each planted grain being at a distance 
of sixteen to twenty inches from it* neighbors in every direction. 

"At the end of a few week* germination begin*- When the 
young plant is teu or twelve inches in height, there are a score of 
stalks ubout its stem each provided with a fringe of rootlet*. 
The farmer covers each with loose earth by means of careful 
hoeing, thus raising the level of the furrow. Each stalk again 
proliferate*, and there are soon fifteen to twenty new stalk* 
around its stem, which detach themselves. All are the indirect 
issue of a single grain, which proves then-fore to have been the 
parent of 300 to 400 stalk*, each bearing an ear. 

"Transferring this method to experimental fields and perfect¬ 
ing it, it has been found possible to separate from the stem each 
of tho primitive stalklets with its own root*, transplant it. and 
then treat in the same way each of the new plants thus formed. 

"Thus Philippe Miller planted a seed in the experimental 
gardens at Cambridge in Juno. 1776; in August. 1777, he obtained 
os a harvest from this single seed 576,000 seeds. For unknown 
reasons tho experiment was not repeated until June 12. 1903. 
On this date our own compatriot Bellenoux treated in this 
manner twenty grains of wheat planted in one square yard of 
carefully mellowed earth. On August 9 he separated and re¬ 
planted the numerous stalklets springing from the earth. On 
October S of the same year, then on March 3 of the next year, 
and finally on May 13 he repeated the operation. On July 30, 
1904. each of h's twenty grains had produced frfH clumps bear¬ 
ing 28.388 ears, containing a total of 709,701 grains. 


"This prodigious harvest corresponds to a yield of nearly three 
tons to the acre." 

To the objection that this was essentially a laboratory method, 
and therefore impractical, it is replied that recent experiments 
have proved its success on a large scale: 

"Toward the end of October. 1911, a Frenchwoman, Mile. 
Louise Chevalier, residing at Tiflis, in the Caucasus, planted 
ono grain of barley. As soon as the young plant issued from 
the soil it was earthed up with care, and produced fifteen stalks. 
In February and March. 1912, two new earthings produced 
ninety-nine stalk*. By May 12, the single grain had produced 
212 stalks, and on June 10 our compatriot harvested 236 stalks, 
212 ears, and 5,300 grains. 

"This yield or 530.000 per oent. encouraged her to put 
24 acre* of land under cultivation. Ono of our Tiflis readers, 
to whom we owe these interesting figure*, tells me that tho field 
is now (December) in its first earthing, and that from a planting 
of one grain in a space eighteen inehe* square there have 
sprung 20,000 clumps, each of twelve to fifteen stalks, which will 
be correspondingly multiplied this spring. 

"Further still, an Algerian colonist, Mr. Bourdiol-Humhert, 
has been planting wheat and oats in tho same fields for five years, 
without the application of manure. He makes his furrows 
thirty-six inches apart and plant* the seeds therein at a distance 
of twenty inches from each other. Then he harrows tho earth 
constantly, stirring tho soil, destroying it* parasites, and Imping 
it pulverized. For five years, without fertilizing, without 
distribution of crop*, and without rotation, ho has harvested an 
average yield of l.KOO pounds of oat* per acre and 1,600 of wheat; 
while his neighbors yield wan a scant 830 pound* of oat* and 
500 of wheat." 

Tho writer concludes by w-armly urging tho undertaking of 
similar experiment* in France, and they would bo doubtless 
equally fruitful of good in America .—Translation made for Tiib 
Literary Digest. 


TO WARN LINERS OF ICE 

T HE BREAK-UP of tho ice off the North Atlantic ooast 

is to bo watch'd this spring by a vessel whose business 
it i* to bo to warn Atlanlio liner* of po**ible danger. 
Every stoam*hip will know- hereafter just when there are borga 
or ico-fieldf. and how and when they are moving. Lost year 
two of our scout-cruisers acted a* ice-patrol* after the Titanic 
disaster, and this year tho derelict-destroyer Seneca and the 
revenue cutter Miami will patrol tho steamship lanes. An¬ 
other sentry will also 1 m* on duty. Says Science (New- York. 
March 28): 

"We learn from the London Times that an arrangement ha* 
been made for . . . stationing a vessel for iee observation to tho 
north of the steamship route* aerosa the North Atlantic. In 
accordance with the advice of a sjMciul conference summoned 
by the Board of Trade to consider tho best means of giving 
effect to this recommendation, it is proposed that a vessel should 
be stationed off the east coast of North America to tho north 
of the steamship routes during the ooming spring to watch tho 
break-up of the ice and to report its movement on the way to 
tho routes. Tho .Scotia, a whaler, formerly employed in the 
Scott Antarctic Expedition, has been chartered to carry out 
this work, and it is anticipated that she will be ready to leave 
Dundee, where she is at present lying, about the end of this 
month. The vessel is being fitted with a Marconi wireless in¬ 
stallation having a long range, so that she will be able to keep 
in touch with the wireless stations in Newfoundland und Labra¬ 
dor. The cost of the expedition will be shared between bis 
majesty's Government and tho principal Atlantic steamship 
line*. In order to make the necessary observations in connec¬ 
tion with the movement of the iec, there will be three scientific 
observer* in the Scotia. As the vessel will from time to time bo 
stationary, it is expected that those observers will be able to 
make oceanographical and meteorological observations as to 
currents, etc., which will be of general scientific interest, as 
well as of direct value to the work in hand. The Scotia is a 
wooden bark of 357 tons, built at Draramen in 1872, and is fitted 
with an auxiliary steam-engine." 
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HALOS IN ROCKS 

URIOUS TINY HALOS occurring in certain mineral* 
are described and diacuat by Prof. J. Joly. on© of tho 
world'* authoritic* on subject* of this nature, in the 
Huxley Leoturo delivered at the Uni vend ty of Birmingham, 
England. It is published in the now English scientific period¬ 
ical Hu truck ami reprinted in The Scientific American Supple¬ 
ment (Now York, March 1). I*rufc*sor Joly believe* that the 
halo* aro due to *|N>ck* of radioactive matter entangled in the 
mineral*, which have sent out. through l*4>g ages, a bombard¬ 
ment of i>arti*loa no small that they travel straight through tho 
Holid substance until finally *topt by the atom* in their way. 
The halo marks tho limit of their progress. Some interesting 
deductions are made from all this by I'rofraaor Joly, who says: 

"In certain minerals, notably the brown variety of mica 
known as biotite, the microncope reveal* minute circular marks 
occurring here and there, quite* irregularly. Tho mo*t usual 
appearance i* that of a circular area darker in color than the 
surrounding mineral. The radii of three little diskahaped 
marks when well defined are found to be remarkably uniform, 
in some coses four hundredths of a millimeter and in other* 
throe hundredth*, about. These are* the measurement* in bio¬ 
tite. In other minerals the measurement* are not quite tho 
same as in biotite. Such minute object* are quite invisible to 
the naked eye. In some rocks they are very abundant, indecd 
they may be crowded together in such numbers a* to darken 
the color of the mineral containing them. They have long been 
a mystery to |>etroli>gi*ta. 

"Close examination shows that there* is always a small speck 
of foreign body at the center of the circle, and it is often possi¬ 
ble to identify the nature* of this central substance, small tho 
it bo. Most generally it is found to be the mineral zircon. 
Now this mineral was shown by Strutt to contain radium in 
quantities much exceeding those found in ordinary rock sub¬ 
stances. Some other mineral may occasionally form the nu¬ 
cleus, but we never find any which is not known to he specially 
likely to contain a radioactive substance. . . . When the circle 
is very perfect and the central mineral clearly defined at its 
center we find by measurement that the radius of the darkened 
area is generally 0.033 millimeter. It may sometimes he 0.0*0 
millimeter. These are* always the measurements in biotite. 
In other minerals tho radii are* a little different. 

"Tin* question nri** whether the darkened area surrounding 
the zircon may not Is* due to the influence of the radioactive 
substance* contained in the zircon. The extraordinary uni¬ 
formity of the radial measurements of perfectly formed halos 
(to use the name by which they have long been known) suggests 
that they may be the result of alpha radiation." 

What "alpha radiation" is and how it may account for these 
curious halos are* thus explained: 

"It is now well established that a helium atom is expelled 
from certain of the radioactive elements at the moment of trans¬ 
formation. The helium atom or alpha rav leaves the trans¬ 
forming atom with a velocity which varies in the different radio¬ 
active elements, but which is always very great, attaining as 


much as ... a velocity which. if unchecked, would carry tho 
atom round the earth in less than two seconds. 

"When an alpha ray is discharged from the transforming ele¬ 
ment into a gaseous medium it* velocity is rapidly checked and 
it* energy absorbed. ... A highly remarkable fact was found 
out by Bragg. The effect of the atom traversed by the ray to 
check the velocity of the ray is independent of the physical 
and chemical condition of tho atom, lie measured the ‘stop¬ 
ping power' of a medium by the distance the ray can penetrate 
into it compared with the distance to which it can penetrate in 
air. The levs the ratio the greater the stopping power. Tho 
stopping power of a substance is proportional to the square 
root of its atomio weight. The stopping power of an atom is 
not altered if it is in chemical union with another atom. The 
atomio weight is the ono quality of importance. The physical 
stale, whether th© element is in the solid, liquid, or gaseous 
state, is unimportant. And when we deal with molecules the* 
stopping power is simply proportional to the sum of the square 
root* of the atomic weight* of the atoms entering into the mole¬ 
cule. This . . . obviously enables us to calculate what the 
rang© in any substance of known chemical composition and 
density will be. compared with its rang© in air." 

This being the case, Professor Joly point* out, w© can at once 
account for th© definite radius in the halos as simply represent¬ 
ing the rang© of the ray in biotite. The furthost-reaching ray 
will define the radius of tho halo. Ho gore on: 

"Now here we possess a means of at onoo confirming or re¬ 
jecting th© view that the halo is a radioactive phenomenon and 
occasioned by alpha radiation; for we can calculate what the 
range of three ray* will In* in biotite. availing ourselves of Bragg's 
additive law. already referred to. When wo make this calcula¬ 
tion we find that radium C just penetrates 0.033 millimeter and 
thorium C 0.0*0 millimeter. The proof is complete that wo 
aro dealing with the effects of alpha rays." 

How this phenomenon may give us some duo to tho ago of 
the minerals in which it occurs, and also to some of th© pecu¬ 
liarities of the earth's crust itself, is thus explained: 

"Finally, there is one very certain and valuable fact to bo 
learned from the halo. Tho halo has established tho extreme 
rarity of radioactivity as an atomio phenomenon. Ono and all 
of the speculations as to the slow breakdown of tho commoner 
element* may be dismissed. The halo shows that the mica of 
the rocks is radioactivdy sensitive. . . . W© are* evidently jus¬ 
tified in the l*elief that had other elements l*een radioactive wo 
must either find characteristic halos produced by them, or else 
find a complete darkening of the mica. The feeblest alpha rays 
omitted by tho relatively enormous quantities of tho prevailing 
elements, acting over the whole duration of geological time, and 
it must bo remembered that the halos wo have been studying 
are comparatively young, must have registered their effects on 
the very sensitive minerals. 

"And thus w© are safo in concluding that tho common ele¬ 
ments. »nd. indeed, many which would bo called rare*. Hr© pos¬ 
set of a degree of stability which has preserved them unchanged 
since the beginning of geological time. Each unaffected flake 
of mica is thus unassailable proof of a fact which, but for 
th© halo, would probably have been for over beyond our 
cognizance." 









Letters and Art 



AMERICAN AND FRENCH CARICATURE 


I N WHAT may be termed our now school of cartoonists— 
Robinson, Minor, Cesar©—one is often reminded of a 
French counterparts, Forain. Whether they derive from 
him or are merely coevals is a problem yet to settle. Mr. R. 
L. Roedor, who takes up the question and treats it in part in the 
Boston Trarueript. is content to cull our fellow workers merely 
"counterparts" of the Frenchman whom he judges "the first 
of living caricaturists.'! To compare him with tho American 
group would, he declares, be "a flattering estimation" of them. 
In the pages of the Paris Figaro, Forain's drawing has for years 


been a feature of the Monday's issue. In any assembling of his 
work, as Mr. Boeder points out, "one begins by observing his 
great respect for tho people." Ho was the son of a workman, 
and "no other class is so kindly observed." This fellow-feeling 
has "provoked his finest conceptions." and. moreover, it is "the 
law of his suggestive style." Wcnwl: 

"I speak of sympathy in a caricaturist: essential if his ridi- 
oulo is to provo of influence. It implies in this case a profundity 
of character above intellectual triviality. In Forain it has 
outgrown the barren province of satire and emorgw in a recent 
series of etchings, cxocutcd at Lourdes, in the improvisations of 
an excited imagination, at last noble in expression: at this point 
tho satirist passes away, bums himself out, and the naked mind 
celebrates Lourdes with all its powers of compassion, the shrine 
where miracles are invoked to restore sick creatures from the 
death that would cure them; but the shiver of hope can not pass 
his bitter pen. He gives them a life of record, and the work is 
his reward; because going back to Kembraudt nothing is so beau¬ 
tiful. Yet they are no mere story-telling. The satire on pros¬ 
perity of beggars and menials and drunkards, the daily satire 
which any man can see shifting about him through a thousand 
shapes wherever ho moves, in Forain is mastered and distilled 
Into a stylo caustic and reticent as his own (and their) habit of 
thought. I would suggest that in this style the manner of the 
people is transubstantiated: its noble irony is theirs as well 
as his. 

" If the scene represent a crisis, such, for instance, as the sacra¬ 
ments of the dying, one is made to fi-el. with awe. the insignifi¬ 
cance of that crisis. For what is it? Two haggard men stretched 


on their backs, a man giving aid. a tender, impotent priest bend¬ 
ing with a ritual gesture, behind him an acolyte, robust and 
quiet, waits patiently for the end of the ceremony; no more than 
that. Description usually magnifies tho idea of death and in¬ 
vests it with horror; hero it depreciate© it and produces another 
kind of terror, far subtler, because here the iufereneo reflects on 
life. It is as if the artist, evoking the scene, threw you this 
sharply nonchalant question: 'life being w'hat it is. what is 
there so terrible in death? Look there!’ But this pity of in¬ 
difference at the supreme moment, when the end and tho delivery 
are in sight, becomes yet more keen when it considers a scone in 
which life, unrelieved by death, is tho subject. You havo 

there the drawing of tho paralytic 
woman. Three figures compose the 
design, each inclining toward the 
other. A nun is standing, raising 
by the arm an old peasant woman, 
who, bent with ago and disease, 
rises, assisted by her huslxand. from 
a wheel chair. Sho is the central 
figure; we see merely her back and 
head, then the stiffened arms, sup¬ 
ported on either side; with that the 
whole story is (old. There is no 
attempt to render it by the expres¬ 
sion of her face, a doubtful expedi¬ 
ent. and one apt to misoarry; but 
it appears in the few hurried lines 
of her body and in tho attitudes 
of her companions. Nothing could 
be more troubling than Forain’s 
observation at this point: The dis¬ 
tinction between the solicitude of 
tho nun and that of the man. It 
is more eloquent in praise of tho 
artist than a set eulogy. The man’s 
eyes are on his w’ife; tho nun’s aro 
dowucast. Her impa*uiivo expres¬ 
sion is not indifference, tho if ho 
raised his eyes and caught it, ho 
might think it such,’ for he frowns 
with distress. Her bitter patienco 
has been worn smooth by ceaseless contact with tho harshest 
forms of suffering; her calm seems detached and unfathom¬ 
able. and is in so far religious; it must impress a sufferer; 
certainly it excite© the curiosity of an observer. If the sister 
has any thought at all, it is evidently clear, trained, and prac¬ 
tical; whereas the vigorous peasant appears to us helpless as a 
child, affectionate as a dog, bareheaded, bewildered, and doting, 
his heart beating with greedy hope. Then as you look at tho 
old woman’s shoulders hung above her silly head and at bor rigid 
body, as searohingly as if the artist's scrutiny w-ere turned on 
you, you feel his question: What kind of a life froio up these 
bones? and what in fact could life mean to her, brutal and 
exacting, year after year, without outlook, without ambition, 
driven only by goading physical necessity, by treacherous heroes, 
of reward, longer and drier and more ingeniously nbusivo than 
a beast’s until finally here we have the end of all effort, the con¬ 
summation of many stubborn impulses, the paralytic’s chair, 
this plank for the living?" 

Forain has evolved a technical method, ample as Rembrandt 's, 
says Mr. Boeder, by way of critical appreciation. " He expresses 
his idea without a superfluous mark; a few sweeping outlines 
suggest all that he needs of the figure, the several essential spots 
complete the study." He began by being literal, we are told, 
and only gradually eliminated superficialities; but. "this syn¬ 
thetic style is always exact." "In one broad swoop of a young 
soldier’s arm at salute he can put all the dapper contentment of 
the boy; ho can stretch a beggar’s hand so that it will beg for¬ 
ever; he can draw- a politician's eye, with the good man in l*od 



A few stroke. picture 


BLESS I NO TI1K TROOPS. 

U. Porain "eiprvwcw hi. Mr* without a •uperfloou. mark. 
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vast and flabby and meditative, so as to transform the bedroom 
into a senate-ball and the servant carrying the breakfast-tray 
into an adoring public devouring the crumbs.” It is only 
technically, judges Mr. Roeder, that Forain and the American 
can be compared. Further: 


he puts him to bed and introduces the maid with the breakfast- 
tray. saying devilishly; * Monsieur dreamed all night in German,’ 
to which Jaures with a guilty sigh: ’Ah, yes! I dreamed that I 
was speaking in the Reichstag.’ 


"Between him and Robinson, for instance, there is barely an 
illusory likeness, that of their gallant style. There is, I suppose, 
an inherent restriction in all exaggeration (and in particular of 
the grotesque) which makes all cartoonists alike, because all 
are limited; certainly it is true that there is more resemblance 
between the drunk than the sober. But to make technical power 
the ground of comparison in this case is to compare two instru¬ 
ments about equally perfect; until the performers play upon 
them there is no great distinction to be made; when they do. 
unfortunately there is no further reconciliation possible. The 
high-strung, nervous chagrin of Forain’s humor and the dry, 
facetious cast of Robinson’s are, to say the least, heterogeneous. 
No doubt comparisons are doubly odious when two caricaturists 
are pitted and the inference drawn with blood; but none the leas 
selection breeds. 

“Forain is an excellent caricaturist, but he is so bocause he 
Is so much more. 

“The lowest form of caricature is that which resorts to alle¬ 
gory; the highest, that which seizes its victim without violating 
the shape of life; that is legitimate sorcery. Consider in this 
light the American cartoonists. How often allegory is all! 
Roosevelt at a soda-stand, tho faucets ticketed with his party 
measures—sufTragisin, tariff reform, etc.—and the question 
What will you havo? Or the Mexicans as dwarfs playing on a 
powder-barrel, tho United States; or a mgro prize-fighter 
crunching tho blenched Is mo* of the vanquished. The last is a 
subject treated by a cartoonist (Robinson. I think) in the better 
vein I havo indicated. Ho produces Governor Foss in tho ring 
with a fatuous gesture deprecating the struggle: ‘No. no. gen¬ 
tleman. wo can not stop it.' This is nearer Forain’s manner, 
when to have a fling at a kindred subject, idyllic love, he draws 
the ' Bower.’ A man and woman have taken to love the country; 
they are sitting under a trellis by tho waterside. Ho sprawls 
blissfully across the table, holding her limp hand; she leans 
back languidly on a stiff, unyielding chair; while over the yawn 
■ho can not suppress a decent fan is fluttering. To this scone 
an empty siphon and two glassew stand witnwa; over it her 
abandoned roiuw hang their heads. 

“ Plainly Forain is no reformer; ho is imaginative and cynical. 
When he draws a criminal's head in the dock (one of the Anar¬ 
chists of a recent trial) his motto runs: * Please move. Inspector; 
tho photographers eon not see me.’ When he draws Jaurfe. tho 
Socialist orator who has been opposing in the Chamber of 
Deputies the projects of military reform aimed against Germany. 


DIFFICULTY IS TUE WAY OF SCIENTIFIC SELECTION. 

Cbohcs or Ecosjo oto " Whsfs the matter?" 

—Boanlman Robinson In the N. Y. Tribune. 


In France, so we are told. “Forain’s 
wit is applauded (as if wit were genius!) 
and Forain's eye is feared, because the 
dummies arc recognized true to type." 
For years he has been publicly known 
as a caricaturist and nothing else, but 
his recent exhibition reveals his beliefs 
and “the man himself." 


EVEN THE PENNIES OK THE POOH. 

(C«aarw la the New York .Sun.) 

Tho aik«or1c»I method domlnsUng one of the new men umu 
American carkwiurUU. 


"It is useless, and it would be unjust, to oppose tho superior 
refinement of Forain's humor to that of the Americans; nor 
do I think that (tho the most evident) the important consid¬ 
eration. Anil a conscious effort for re¬ 
finement always ends in afTectntiou. No. 
not refinement, hut observation. Does 
an American caricaturist draw and ob¬ 
serve life like Hokusai, for instance, the 
'old man mad for design’ who died al¬ 
most a centenarian and cried then that 
if tho gods had but given him ten years 
more bo might havo known how to 
draw, or. like Forain to-day. whose oyo 
upon you is a ruthless inquisition, wit her¬ 
ing and dissecting, in every sense discom¬ 
posing you, or, like Rembrandt the day 
l>eforo yesterday, inflamed with vision? 
Those men were forever studying, noting, 
inquiring, consuming the world about 
them; they absorbed it with such intensity 
that the heat of their perception refined 
it; and so if their kind will do, the 
American caricature will refine itself in¬ 
evitably, as consciously it never will." 
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IMMODEST COLLEGE ADVERTISING 

ODESTY in declaring its own virtues may be bad for 
the products of commerce, but it seems to be thought 
good for colleges. At least the officers of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching think so. In their 
latest report they observe that "any college advertising which 
aims to attraot students to an institution or to a department 
because that institution or department desires more students, is 
almost sure to be harmful." Such a statement seems to hit at 
the roots of one of the deep-seated activities of our college 
administrative system, but the Foundation is not without the 
evidence of the kind of thing it reprobates. A Western college 
is declared to include in the biographies of its professors such 
details as their editorships of college annuals, class notes on their 
relative popularity, degrees they are expected to receive, the 
scholastic attainments of their wives, the number of their 
children, and finally their portraits, which, to the cynical Founda¬ 
tion, "are ever unsatisfactory intellectual documents." The 
publicity bureau, as this critic sees it, tho it may be helpful, yet 
"can he made as sensational as tho moat advanced yellow 
journal oould desire.” The New York Evening Poet appears to 
refuse to take tho Foundation with all the seriousness it claims 
for itself, and facetiously remarks that this last characterization 
is " as high a tribute as could he paid to what some unenlightened 
persons still regard as a medieval institution.* The Evening Potl 
continue* with citation and comment: 

"Alumni associations also oomo in for a scoring on account 
of their efforts to recruit new students, and honorary degrees are 
not exempt frtyn blamo, especially when a small college oonfers 
more of thorn at a commencement than degrees incouree. 

" 'There should bo many scholarships,’ says Professor Ste¬ 
venson. 'hut they should bo granted not as gifts, but only upon 
severe examination.’ Kvon in tho older institutions, which have 
been more careful than others in using scholarships as a bait 
for students, avers tho Foundation, 'the distribution of fellow¬ 
ships in their graduato schools has generally gone on merrily. 
Without those bids, very many graduate schools would bo 
entirely bereft of students.’ Tho net result of all this adver¬ 
tising is to set forth every college as superior to every other. 
Each one has a location that is magnifloent, glorious, unrivaled, 
or ideal; an equipment that is thoroughly or completely modern, 
remarkable, excellent, or superb; a faculty of experienced, 
cultured, superior, distinguished, leading, or inspiring teachers; 
the finest college spirit with tho highest ideals." 

What the Foundation wants to see are announcements and 
catalogs that ore "sincere, honest, and modest," that present 
fact* rather than claims. To which The Evening Potl adds: 

"Even this will seem a hard saying to many. To ask ono 
to toll you his qualifications for a place, but to bo modret in 
doing it, is much like urging him to win a race, but to bo careful 
not to ovor-exert himself. Yet if an institution which professes 
the highest intellectual and moral ideals allows itself to forget 
all about them when it takes to blowing its own horn, it can hardly 
complain if, after a while, tho rest of tho world pays little attention 
to what it says about them at any time. A more specific remedy 
for whatever is wrong in tho present situation is some sort of 
legal restriction upon tho use of the term 'college' or 'university.' 
In his report for 1911, the United State* Commissioner of 
Education transferred eighteen institutions calling themselves 
colleges to his list of secondary schools. Ilis specialist in higher 
education estimated that only fifty-nine institutions were 
granting degrees that were wholly acceptable, and only 101 
others degrees that were approximately so. Theeo 220 institu¬ 
tions comprized less than one-fourth of tho institution* in this 
country calling themselves colleges or universities. The first 
stop. not only toward more appropriate college advertising, but 
toward elevating the general tqpe of our educational life, is tho 
separation of the sheep from the goats." 

Another sign that the college fetish is on tho wane was shown 
by the Popular Science Monthly, where a writer recently held 
that "not every young man should be urged to go to college; 
entrance may be the first step on the road to hopeless failure." 


THE LURE OF THE CRIMINAL 

W E ARE FILLING our heads with a lot of sentimental 
nonsense when we tako it without question that tho 
criminal of stage and fiction and the criminal of real 
life are one and the same. Mr. Arthur Stringer, who knows 
something about both types, having dealt with them in real life 
for the sake of his fiction, declares they are about as wide apart 
as the pole*. He finds it high time for some one to point out this 
fact and to stop the stultification of one’s intelligence with such 
beliefs. The "crime writers." he reminds us.have been "solemnly 
announcing themselves as realists." Even editor* are beginning 
to affix foot-notes to say that their crime stories are transcripts 
of real life. A crime novel asserts that it is an actual portrayal 
of police conditions. A playwright gets an ex-oonvict to form a 
member of the cast. Some of the ways in which thoso so-called 
realists fool the gullible among ua are set forth by Mr. 8tringor 
in the New York Timet Renew of Books: i 

"I know of one novelist who describes a safe-breaking sceno 
wherein the master-crook attaches a wire to a chandelier.and an 
electrode to the end of this wire, and by the delicioufly naive 
means of a mere lighting circuit bums his way through a pon¬ 
derous steel door. It would be no more ridiculous to say that ho 
pried that door off with his fountain pen. Another novelist 
with an international reputation has his villain sit on a steamer's 
deck and quietly read at the mast-head an incoming wireless 
message. It is of little oonrequenoe, of course, that tho pro¬ 
fessional operator in the wireless room is compelled to have 
a microphone of tho most delicate nature held close to his car 
before he can even pick up that same incoming message. This 
same villain. I take it, could stand on the Singer Tower and hear 
a hairpin fall off a bureau up in Allwny. An important feature 
in a reigning ‘realistic’ crook play is a Maxim silencer, which is 
used on a revolver, despito the fact that a silencer can not be and 
never ha* been attached to a revolver. In *till another Broad- 
way sleuth-play a woman under *uspicion casually takes up 
a sheet of writing-paper from the desk of a man mysteriously 
murdered. The detective on tho trail of the offender hold* up 
this sheet to the audience, showing tho finger-prints thereon im¬ 
prest as plainly marked as ink *pot*. Now, the murdered gentle¬ 
man may or may not have had tho hobby of inditing hi* corre¬ 
spondence on chemically sensitized note-paper. Or. on the other 
hand, tho lady under suspicion may have been opening a tin 
of printer's ink in ono of the rooms off-stage. But without ono 
of theoo two extremely remote contingencies the overeonvenient 
appearance of thoee nice black biota must l>o accepted as either 
absurd or miraculous." 

There are perhaps only alwurditios showing how shallow is tho 
author's real knowledge of crime. His portrayal of tho crimiual 
himself, Mr. Stringer avers, is a more open and offensive sin; 

"There is no such thing aa a romantic criminal. By this I 
mean that there is no romance* about professional crime. There 
is no Raffles in real life. As McClusky once said down at Polioo 
Headquarters: 'A crook is a crook at heart. Day or night, 
drunk or sober, he is swayed by his criminal instincts.' 

"Tho playwright who exploits crime loves to have his hero bad 
only nor'-nor’-oaet. When tho wind is in the other quurtcr ho 
is the gentlest of lover* and tho most impeccable of characters. 
It is the same with the book criminal. Even his felonies are 
prompted by a supposedly ameliorating love of adventure. Ho 
follows tho gentle art of burglary for the thrill that's in it. Ho 
likes the game for the game’s sake. Ho makes house-breaking and 
highway robbery lose half their evil by losing all thoir grossness. 
Ho seduces you into the belief that it's quite lit and proper for 
him to take toll of the overjeweled ladies who are enjoying the 
same week-end with him in the same country house, or to exact 
midnight largesse from the altogether unsympathetic jeweler who 
has not appreciated his devil-may-care audacities, his good breed¬ 
ing. and his languidly enunciated epigrams. Wo remember 
that it's only human to sympathize with the hod and tolerate 
the good. We follow our fietiou-made villain through his round 
of denatured adventures; we feel that he is being true to some 
wider scheme of thing* than the trivial laws that he is breaking; 
we like to witness his leap through the pajMT hoops of the tem¬ 
poral while swayed by thow emotions which we n'gurd as eternal. 
Wo watch him in a pink light, or wo sis* him stalk through his 
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chapters like a Christy illustration, and we imagine that we have 
at last come face to face with the somber and true side of this 
seamy life of ours. But he’s no more the real criminal of to-day 
than is Ali Baba or Kohin Hood of yesterday. And his adven¬ 
tures are no more actual criminal life than were the adventures 
of the Forty Thieves. You are really eating pink gumdrop* and, 
from their color, imagining them raw beef. 

"The habitual criminal is always a directive. If he is not a 
weakling physically, lie’s a weakling mentally. His ranks are 
recruited from incompetents and degenerates. His mind mny 
not dilTer much from the ordinary man’s in many respects, but it 
is a mind that is either stupid and narrow on the one hand or 
passionate and uncontrolled on the other. He has a craving 
for alcohol, for drugs, or for artificial ami unhealthy excitement. 
Only too often his spirit has been further brutalized by the 
cruelties of jail punishment, lie is a man of no settled place of 
abode, no knowledge of trade, and no 
desire for honest work; no technical 
equipment for earning his living; no 
place in the industrial scheme of 
things. He is a graduate in idleness, 
who will live off a woman if he is able 
to, blackjack an invalid if need be, 
sleep in verminous lodging-houses, 
and poison his own enfeebled body 
with fusel-oil whisky. Inspector 
Sohmittlierger once told how even 
Monk Kastman begged to be put in 
n cell iN'cause ho didn’t have a gun 
aud the Kellys were after him. 

'When I’d thrown him out of the 
station-house,‘ Schmittberger said, 

‘he slunk into a hallway and went 
to his kennel by way of the roofs.’ 

And, os this same Inspector has 
pointed out. the spirit of adventure 
no more enters into the makeup of 
the Hast Side criminal than doe* the 
respect for women or the will to work. 

As Sehmittberger put it, ho’s usually 
n cadet out of work. 

"The last time I was down at Po- 
lioe Headquarters I happened to aeo 
a burglar who had become famous, 
or rather infamous, in the evening 
puper*. This devil-may-care robber, 
whoso newspaper description had 
oxoited such sympathy among dove- 
eyed ladies, was being put through 
his Identification Bureau examina¬ 
tion, mugged and measured. I 
watched him take off his poor old, 
run-over, guping-toed shoes to get 

ready for the Bertillon measurements. There were no sole* or 
feet left to his socks. Ho was not terrified, but just pathetically 
ill-nourished and ill-clothed and anemic and unclean and sunken- 
cheeked. His teeth were bad and his vapid blue eye* were fool¬ 
ish-looking. His whole life was foolish, just as his commitment 
for so many years up the river must have struck the presiding 
judge as foolish, if that judge was a man of thought.” 

This is one of the ways, as the late P. T. Bamum found out, 
that the public loves to bo fooled. And we lovo it, adds Mr. 
Stringer, because "under the veneer of civilization exist our 
racial and elemental passions.” Further: 

• 

"As Felix Adlerhas said, the criminal instinct is more deeply 
root'd than is generally imagined. In us survives an older and 
rebellious spirit of adventure. It crops out in childhood, when 
the healthy-bodied boy aches to be a pirate or a Dead wood Dick. 
Then, as life becomes more restricted, we have a greater weakness 
for the audacity of man rebelling against powers older and greater 
than himself. The more we are* hemmed in by law, the more we 
like the man who can defy what we have to respect. The core 
of romance is peril. There is a zest in uncertainties. The 
romantic criminal unmasks our potentialities. ... In fact, 
nearly all the literature of the world is about its wicked people, 
from Adam and Cain down to the ‘Iliad'and Ali Baba and Shakes¬ 
peare and Hugo and Stevenson. But there is much written about 
the wicked that will never lie literature, and the first and greatest 
reason why it can’t lie literature is because it isn’t true. It is 
neither true to humanity nor true to facts.” 


RECORDING THE INDIAN'S MUSIC 

HE FAD OF "RAG-TIME” has set going all sorts of 
speculations and theories regarding its origin. Most 
people instinctively assign it to tho negro; but the 
Indian also, according to Miss Natalie Curtis, is to be credited 
with a hand in it. The syncopation, which is a prodominont 
feature of all rag-time, as she observe* in The Craftsman, "is 
an absolutely essential element in the songs of our North Ameri¬ 
can Indians of many tribes." Miss Curtis, who is an authority 
on the music of our aboriginal tribe's, insinuates that here, indeed, 
may be the ultimate source of this peculiar rhythm, for "doubt¬ 
less the negroes in the South heard tho tom-tom and tho sharply 


accentuated rhythms of Indian song from the surrounding 
tribe* with whom they mixt to some extent prior to the removal 
of the Southern Indians to Indian Territory.” 

In connection with this insistent inquiry, if for no higher 
motive, it is intcreeting to record that Mr. Gooffrey O’Hara, 
recently appointed by the Interior Department at Washington 
to record the tribal songs and music of all American Indians, 
began his work in New York City by taking his first phonographic 
records of the songs of the Blackfcet Indiaas who were here on a 
visit from Glacier National Park, Montana. Musical America 
(New York) give* these statements: 

"During the stay of the red men in New York. Mr. O’Hara is 
having them sing into phonographs, and the records will bo sent 
on to Washington to be put in the Government archives, thereby 
preserving for all time the music of the original Americans, who 
are rapidly passing to the Happy Hunting Grounds. 

"The accompanying picture shows the Indians singing to the 
phonographs under the direction of Mr. O’Hara. The Indians 
could hardly grasp the idea at first of how they could sing into 
a tin horn and thereby record their music. After the first song 
had been sung, however, the reproduction was given them in a 
few minutes and the magic of the oi>eration was bewildering 
to them. They thought it was tho most wonderful of all the 
wonders they have seen since their invasion of Greater Now 
York. Mr. O'Hara will have them sing daily to his phonograph 
while the Indians are in New York." 
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INDIANS 8INOINO FOR UNCLE SAM. 

The figure* from the reader! left are tho recording operator. Geoffrey O'Hara, the chief*. Medicine 
Owl. Bl| Top. and Lon* Tima Sleep, of OUdre National Park RmcrvaUon. 





Religion and Social Service 



LIFTING THE BAN ON THE THEATER 


T HE TRADITIONAL HOSTILITY to the theater held 
so long by the Church has within the past few weeks been 
impugned in religious gatherings on both sides of the 
ocean. The Methodist denomination have formerly been par¬ 
ticularly determined in their stand, and successive General Con¬ 
ferences have refused to rescind the disciplinary regulation frown¬ 
ing upon attendance at theatrical entertainments. Yet in a 
recent annual conference in New Haven. Conn.. I*rof. Henry 
Wade Rogers, a prominent Methodist layman, is reported to 
have "exprest in strong terms his disapproval of the rule in (tho 
Book of Discipline, which puts under formal ban the practise of 
theater-going.” Tht Congrrgalionalitl (Boston), which calls 
attention to this fact, thinks that "the raising anew of the 
question by Professor Rogers may indicate another attempt at 
tho next General Conference to secure the removal of this ob- 
juotiounble olausc." And it goes on to enumerate other efforts: 

"This same general subject was agitated at the recent meeting 
of the Free Church Council of Great Britain in Newcastle, when 
a prominent delegate argued earnestly that no formal attitude of 
opposition should Ik- taken by the churches to the theater, when 
such an attitude was contradicted so openly and constantly 
by nuiny members of the churches. In Chicago the Methodist 
ministers have devoted a meeting to the discussion of the subject." 

Tht Congrtgalionalitl also prints in the same issue an article 
by Prof. Henry H. Walker, of Chicago Theological Seminary, 
who points out the wholesome influence of certain plays which 
have been running successfully in recent years iu a number of 
American cities*. He mentions "The Servant in the House." 
"The Passing of tho Third Floor Back.” and "The Dawn of a 
To-morrow." and believes that this class of plays "should have 
tho recognition of thus.* who stand for the higher life of tin- 
community, and that the general position of Christian* should 
be one, not of total abstinence, hut of wise discrimination." He 
declares that the theater "is vindicating its right to In- counted, 
not simply as an educational agency, hut as an agency making 
for righteousness and social justice." adding: 

"That the theater renders this ministry in its own way. differ¬ 
ent from the way of organized religion, is a distinct advantage, 
for It makes ah appeal to multitudes whom the Church and 
kindn-d movements seldom if ever reach. There never was 
needed more than to-day the spirit of just ili-criminalion in the 
judgment passed upon the theater by the Church. That which 
is corrupt in it should be unqualifiedly condemned. Plays that 
are a stench in the nostrils of decency should be driven to cover 
by an aroused public sentiment. But just a* truly should the 
good and uplifting receive the support and encouragement of 
good men. It ought to become more and more profitable to sene 
tho public with that which elevates taste and minister* to the 
creation of ideals. It ought to be made tinaneially hazardous to 
attempt anything els*-. The theater is the public's servant, not 
its master. It enter* to public demands. It thrives on the 
public's purse. We. the public, may have what we want, when 
wo want it, and when we are ready to pay the price for it. not 
in coin, but hi discrimination, in tho condemnation of the evil, 
in sympathetic support of the good. The problem is by no means 
uniform. The size, character, ideals, and spirit of the local 
community are vital factor* involved. Still, any community 
which has enough of religion ami morality to support schools 
and churches can also unite in the creation aud support of 
healthful amusement for all of its citizens." 

The editor declares that he is in "hearty accord" with the 
principle of cooperation advocated by the the-ological professor, 
saying: 

"The dramatic element is too deeply rooted in the human 


instincts, is so capable when wisely guided, not only of furnishing 
the needed recreation for multitudes engaged in monotonous toil, 
but of being made subservient to moral ends, that to denounco 
and taboo all its manifestations is unreasonable and injudicious. 
Most churches of our own order have frankly admitted that tho 
uncompromising attitude toward the theater, which cireuin¬ 
stances might have justified in former times, cannot wisely bo 
held to-day. Indeed, many modern'parish house-* are built with 
stages and footlights and other provision for an oceasional enter¬ 
tainment of tho dramatic order, and in chapels and Sunday-school 
rooms plays are frequently given ami considered a legitimate 
part of the Church’s ministry to the sooiul life of the community. 

"With such marked recognition within the Church of the 
dramatic instinct, and w-itli so large a proportion of Church 
members attending the theater, ut least occasionally, formal 
action discountenancing the theater seems |H-rilously close to 
hypocrisy. Far better is it for tin- Church to bring its influence 
to bear in all legitimate ways, to banish demoralizing plays ami 
to prevent the theater from becoming so purely commercialized 
that it will pander to the lowest instincts of humanity." 

Certain cities an- mentioned as doing useful pioneer work: 

"The old city of Northampton in Massachusetts is this year 
trying out an intereating experiment in undertaking to control 
as a municipality tho theatrical performances offered tho public. 
The generosity of a prominent citizen, the cooperation of the city 
authorities, and the interest ami assistance of Smith College 
professors have made it possible to organize a group of actor* ami 
actress*-* recruited from different part* of the country who are 
now known as the Northampton Player*. They make their 
home in the rity. an- recognized socially, ami an- looked upon as 
contributors to the better life of the city in Rome such way us 
the public school teachers are serving it. 

"Every week a now play i* brought on. the character of which 
is satisfactory to discriminating supporters of the movement and 
which at the same time is attractive mid popular enough to insure 
good audience* from night to night. These players themselves 
like this more iM-rinam-tfl ami normal relationship to the com¬ 
munity better thnn they do tho nomadic life of average stage 
folk. The rat*-* are reasonable snd the r*-»|M)ii*o from factory 
workers and other manual laltorent. some of whom have hitherto 
squandered their earning* ami time on cheap picture shows, is 
gratifying. This Northampton experiment lias reached tho 
point when- its value liotli in furnishing legitimate entertainment 
and in bringing all classes of citizens together in profitable contact 
with oneanother is evident. In Pawtucket, R. |„ largely through 
the initiative of a Congregational minister. Rev. J. D. Dingwoli, 
a civic theater has just been opened. 

"No earnest Christian will frequent or countenance the theater 
that impair* his spiritual life or chills his zeal in ('hristian service. 
It* value to him in the way of recreation and diversion is not un¬ 
like that of a good novel. But the earnest Christian will also 
recognize the fact that a multitude of young |>coplo may not 
have enough discrimination to us*- the theater without being 
harmed by it. To prevent such deterioration of character 
through establishing in young lives habits of self-restraint and a 
loyally to the leadership of Jesus Christ in this and all other 
difficult matters is tly* duty of the Church, in addition to that, 
it should be ready to recognize and aid tho members of the 
theatrical profession and the workers for social betterment who 
are striving to make the theater a blessing rather than a curso to 
America." 

Tht Christian Work (New York), speaking of the farewell per¬ 
formances Mr. Forbes Robertson is now giving in London, 
observes: 

"A glowing appreciation of Mr. For lies Robertson appeared 
in Tht Daily AVws recently from the pen of ‘A. G. G.,’ in which 
the great actor’s peculiar quality is exprest in a single sentence: 
'lie is a moralist before he is an actor.’ wrote Mr. Gardiner; 
’a spiritual influence more than an artistic satisfaction.' An 
actor may not only be a Christian, but a teacher of Christian 
truth as well.’’ 
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A SAINTHOOD OF SCIENCE 

T O MAX has been given "a triple gospel—of bis soul, of 
his goods, of his body.” These words of Sir William 
Osier's naturally bring tho query, what should be "tho 
attitude of tho Church toward the gospel of the body, toward 
the mon who have given us this gospel?" Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, director of tho American Museum of Natural History 
in Now York, and a paleontologist of note, puts this question 
in The Churchman (New York. Prot. Epis.), and answers it by 
declaring that there should bo a statue of Louis Pasteur in the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Di¬ 
vine, and that wo should "insti¬ 
tute a new order of sainthood ” 
for mon who. like him, "showed 
tho way to the physical redemp¬ 
tion of man." Somo such tribute, 
thinks Dr. Osborn, would have 
been rendered to Pasteur if he 
had lived in "the early centuries 
of the Church before there had 
arisen any divoroo between tho 
study of nature and tho matters 
of the spirit," and "had won the 
love of his generation and tho 
reverence of succeeding genera¬ 
tions by his might,v works." 

And the writer add/’ 


"Our belief to-day is that Pas¬ 
teur should stand as a symbol of 
the profound und intimate rela¬ 
tion which must develop between 
the study of nature and tho re¬ 
ligious life of man. between our 
present and future knowledge of 
urture and the development of 
our religious conceptions and 
beliefs." 

Not that Professor Osborn is 
bore propounding any now the¬ 
ory. Ho quotes St. Augustine 
and Dante to show thoir "theol¬ 
ogy was imbued with a deeply 
thoistic view of nature." Hut 
since their days 
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ural processes which in their superficial view appear relentless, 
cruel, wholly inexplicable, as part of a possibly beneficent order 
of things; ho again revealed through his profound insight, 
through his unparalleled toil, discouragement, and oven scorn 
on the part of his contemporaries, deeper laws which are benefi¬ 
cent, protective, and restorative in action. He was the evan¬ 
gelist of Oder's ‘third gospel': 

“ ‘And the third gospel, the gospel of his body, which brings 
man into relation with nature—a true evangtlion, the glad tidings 
of a conquest beside which all others sink into insignificance— 
is the final conquest of nature, out of which has come man's 
redemption of man.' " 

And this brings the final question regarding the recognition 

of such service: 

"Should wo not institute a now 
order of sainthood for mon like 
Pasteur? Could wo find one more 
eminent for consecration, piety, 
and service in life and character 
than this devout investigator? 
Entrance to this order would ho 
granted to thoso who through tho 
study of nature huvo extended 
tho bounds of human knowledge, 
have bestowed incomparable 
blessings on tho human raee, 
have relieved human suffering, 
have saved or prolonged human 
life. Would not a statue of Louis 
Pasteur in thu Cathedral of St. 
John tho Divine proclaim tho 
faith of tho modern Church that 
tho two great historic movements 
of Love and of Knowledge, of 
tho spiritual and intellectual, and 
the physical well-lniing of man, 
are harmonious jxarts of u single 
and eternal truth? On the base 
of such a statue might bo in¬ 
scribed the words writ ton at tho 
most perplexing period of Pas¬ 
teur’s life: 

" 'God grant that by my per¬ 
severing lalmrs I may bring a 
little stone to tho frail and ill- 
assured edifice of our knowlodgo 
of those deep mysteries of Life 
and Death where all our intel¬ 
lects have so lamentably failed.' " 




Who 


IIKNItY PAIKF1ELI) OSBORN. 

of aalMhood for men like Ps.U-ur 


a new 


!'tho Church has passed through 

a very critical period of skepticism as regards nature. This is 
perhaps an originnl view of skepticism, but there is no way of 
evading its application; if nature represents tho wisdom and 
goodness of God, to be blind to its interpretation is a form of 
skepticism—devout and well intentioned tho it may bo. . . . If 
the laws of nature are manifestations of the divine power and 
wisdom, as wo proclaim in our services, the attitude of the 
Church toward these laws should not be hesitant, defensive, or 
apologetic, but active, receptive, and aggn-ssivo. 

"Considered in this way, the great scientific inquiry of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, so far from being regarded 
as destructive, is a constructive, purifying, and regenerating 
movement; it takes us back to the lost faith of our fathers, a 
faith which spiritualized the Old Testament, a faith which finds 
in nature a manifestation of the divine order of things. If New¬ 
ton opened to us the new heavens, Darwin showed us the new 
earth. Pasteur showed the way to the physical redemption of 
man. If we were to rewrite the Litany in the tweqtieth cen¬ 
tury, for tho passage ‘From plague, pestilence, and famine, good 
Lord, deliver us.' wo should read. ‘From ignorance of thy laws 
and disobedience of thy commands, good Lord, deliver us.' ” 

From the standpoint of "this older teaching of Augustine 
and Dante," according to Dr. Osborn. 

."The life work of Louis Pasteur was more than humanitarian, 
it was more than scientific, it was religious. He regarded nat¬ 


CHANCINC A CHURCH 
_ NAME-Many person* are not 
altogether pleased with the sound 
of their own name*, but, so it is pointed out. most of these 
dissatisfied on«>* "have the good sense and good taste not to 
make themselves ridiculous before their neighbors and friends 
byehanging their names from Smith. Jones, and Robinson to 
something more high-sounding and aristocratic." A parallel 
to the disgruntled minority is found by G. Monroe Royce in 
tho section of the Protestant Episcopal Church who wish to 
change their name to "The Holy Catholic Church of America.” 
The diocese of California has indeed voted for this change-. In 
The Independent Mr. Rovce writes: 

"The leader of this movement on the Pacific coast is a clergy¬ 
man with English orders, who has not been a dozen years in 
this country, and who is still a ‘British subject.' This gentle¬ 
man is carrying on a most active, vigorous, and militant 'cam¬ 
paign for the change of name.' to use his own words, and is ask¬ 
ing the public to subscribe to his war chest. He has circular¬ 
ized the whole clerical body of the Church, and has succeeded, 
so it seems, in capturing the diocese (California) in which he 
is at present residing, and he has accomplished this result in 
spite of the opposition of the bishop of that diocese. He must 
therefore be an opponent worthy of respect, whatever ono may- 
think of his propaganda. The leader of this agitation on tho 
Atlantic coast was also a 'priest' with English orders and with¬ 
out American citizenship. But this distinguished doctor of 
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divinity is no longer in orders and has left the country. . . . 
"These mm are not. or course, conscious of anything like 
disloyalty to this historic American Church; they arc simply 
out of touch with the temper of the American people, which has 
little patience with such ecclesiastical tomfoolery. 

"The American people have, once for all. accorded to a cer¬ 
tain Christian Church organization the name Catholic, and they 
have at the same time accorded to all other Christian Churches 
the comprehensive appellation of Protestant. ami all King 
George's horses and all King George's men can’t pull these two 
names down from the places which have been assigned them 
by this common consent. This may be the result of ignorance, 
and these agitators may know much more than the rest of us 
about the proper meaning of Catholic and Protestant. But 
illiterate as this verdict of the American people may be. it is a 
final judgment, und 1 advise these very superior person* to accept 
it and cease making themselvra a nuisance and the Episcopal 
Church ridiculous." 


MR. MORGAN AS A CHURCHMAN 

ALL THE CRITICISM of J. Ricrpont Morgan is stilled 
Z-\ when it comes to the discussion of his church activi- 
ties. As a financier, of course, he repreaented all that 
to tho trust-breaker is anathema. But his rector and his ’bishop 
havo a personal story to tell that will not bo uninteresting even 
to those who find a flaw in his other activities. From the Rev. 
Karl Rciland, reetbr of 8t. George’s. New York, wo learn that 
none of Mr. Morgan’s manifold interests in the world of high 
flnanoo ever minified his interest and attention to religious 
duty. He worshiped weekly in St. George's when in the city. 
ImwihkI the collection plate there, and. indeed, "he was the most 
approachable of men whenever anything pertaining to religion 
and the church required his attention." He was never a talker; 
nor was he very patient with those who liked long drawn-out 
discussion of irrelevant matters. But "he was always generous 
to every project that required financial assistance, or the trained, 
far-seeing observation of a comprehensive mind." If. in the 
oounoils of the church, he seldom addrest the chair himsadf. 
observes Mr. Rciland, it was "because of humility rather than 
shyness," but "no one and nothing escaped his observation, or 
failed to receive his criticism or encouragement as the matter 
deserved." In The Outlook (April 12) Mr. Rciland writes 
further: 

"Mr. Morgan’s devotion to religion is perhaps best known 
in 8t. George's Church. New York, of which he was a lifelong 
member, and which, as an institutional church, represents his 
idea of appliod Christianity. He became a vestryman in 1868. 
junior warden in 1H8A. and senior warden in 1890. which office 
he held at the time of his ileath. No one knows the extent of 
his generosity in and ubout St. George's. He was regularly 
at the Sundny morning service when in this country, and al¬ 
ways took up the collection in the center aisle. On communion 
Sundny he remained to ns-eive communion. He followed every 
word of the service ami sermon with devout attention, and 
the present rector is thankful for his habit of giving wise and 
helpful criticisms of services, sermons, and general parochial 
policy. 

" He came early to the church, eagerly mounting the steps, spe¬ 
cially animated with a kind of youthful joy when surround'd 
by the mem hers of his family. After putting aside hat and 
coat, he would walk up and down the broad aide greeting every 
one who cared to speak to him, rich and poor a'ike. or take his 
stand with the parish clergy near the entrance to welcome the 
gathering worshipers. Mr. Morgan ha« frequently said that, 
next to hi* immediate family, nothing on earth was so dear to 
hi* heart as St. (leorge’s Church. 

"Hi* warm-hearted personality, hi* cordial handclasp, will 
lie missed, as greatly as they were eagerly looked for. by hun- 
dreds to whom they meant no less than encouragement in a com¬ 
mon faith and the blessing of a friend. He did not like to place 
ii contribution in the collection plate ‘to be seen of men.’ but 
often sent his gifts privately. Tho he liked especially a certain 
pew. and sat in it when he found it vacant, he was glad to feel 
that the size of the congregation sometimes forced him to sit 


elsewhere, and prided himself upon being the warden of a really 
free church." 

Mr. Morgan's religious feeling found its outlet chiefly in 
music. The rector of St. George's has some interesting facts 
to narrate: 

"He was enthusiastic for congregational singing, urging that 
all music, and especially* the hymns, should be selected to that 
end. His knowledge of hymns was remarkable, oven to the 
choice of tunes, and tho custom of always using certain tunes 
with the hymns in the services at St. George's is to a great ex¬ 
tent due to hi* interest. I never knew any one who felt so 
strongly about the choice of hymns. Altho I had knowm Mr. 
Morgan for several years, my first conference with him when 
I came here was largely about St. George's music. He said. 
'Plt*se do not change our hymn-singing till you know our 
method. When ! don't like a hymn tune, I always sit down.' 
I never saw him sit down. Upon the completion of the new 
Centennial Chapel last fall, he came from his office Saturday 
afternoons and entered the chajiel alone. As soon as I learned 
of this habit I used to go over regularly to meet him there. 
Sometimes I found him kneeling in prayer, or reading, or sing¬ 
ing a hymn without organ, and alone. He iwomed aK happy 
as a child if I sent for one of our organists to play tho hymns for 
us. 11 c would stand in the chancel singing and heating tho 
lime, with book in hand, thoroughly enjoying every moment. 
The doors were always closed —no one but the aged sexton and 
myself knew that the great master of men and things was wor¬ 
shiping in the temple. 

" His last words as the steamer left the pier on January 7 were: 

" 'Watch over dear old 8t. George's.' 

"Mr. Morgan has la-en called a ‘broad churchman,' and so 
he was. very broad and deep. Ilia was not the breadth of ex¬ 
tend'd thitmens, but breadth with depth. He dislik'd any but 
the plainmt, hearti'-st service in which all could join. He used 
to say. 'St. George's way is what I like, and I hope it will never 
change.' Frequently he urg'd his acquaintances to attend 
service*. Public worship with him was the outward visible 
sign of an inward religious conviction. His religion w f an no 
■Sunday affair. He worshiped in spirit and in truth. 

"No one who was present on his last Sunday here will ever 
forget how he stood out, almost in the aisle, l.««eting time with 
his hook, singing with strong voire and moist eyes his favorite 
hymn—' Blest be the tic that binds.' 

"We think of it now." 

From these parochial views of the great financier wo turn in 
The Churchman to the estimate of him present'd by the Bishop 
of Albany. William Croswell Doano. Here wo soo him as par¬ 
ticipant in the larger affair* of the church: 

"He was a statesman in the church and always had the time, 
or made the time, to discuss with the keenest and most intelli¬ 
gent interest every detail of its doing*. During tho last lam- 
beth Conference, day after day, great matter* of international 
Christian relations were diseust in tho library at 13 Princes 
Gate, by Mr. Morgan and his household of hishops, and in those 
talks his great brain and heart had much influence upon the 
results of the conference. 

"It was due entirely to him that the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury came to America to tho General Convention in Boston. 
He had declined to come, but Mr. Morgan finally persuaded 
him. and he was Mr. Morgan's guest, from the time that he 
left England till he got back there, traveling always in his pri¬ 
vate car. The Archbishop. Iicfore leaving, said, ‘I have seen 
everything in America except a railroad ticket.' Whereupon 
Mr. Morgan sent a man out at New London to buy a ticket, 
and crossing out the word 'New.' gave him the ticket, which 
n-ad '1-ondon to New York.' and that ticket is still preserved 
among the treasures at I-amlwth Palace. 

"He had a clear vision i>f the importance to the whole of 
Christendom of a clow, personal understanding between the 
Church in England and the Church in America. 

"There are few plac*** and fewer people w ho w ill not miss him 
and mourn him. New York. London. Paris, Rome. Floren«>e. 
Egypt. Aix-le*-Bains. Mt. Desert Island, Highland Falls, and 
even the far parts of the East, when- he was deeply interested 
in the unearthing and excavating. There hardly lives the man 
whose death would be so mourned in so many nations. 

" He had a larger and a deeper power of loving and of being 
loved than any man I ever knew. and he has left sad and empty 
many places and many hearts that will miss him more and more. 
For him. he has passed out of this life peacefully and painlessly." 




Other itylci of the 
Victor-VictroU, #15 to #150 
Victor*, #10 to #100 


Victor-VictroU XVI, $200 

Mahogany or quartered oak 


If the Victor-Victrola did nothing but bring to you the 
soul-stirring arias and concerted numbers of opera, beautifully 
rendered by the world’s greatest artists, that alone would make 
it a treasured addition to your home. 

But besides the compositions of the great masters, the 
Victor-Victrola brings into your home a wonderful variety of 
music and mirth, that satisfies alike the longing for musical 
harmonies and the taste for sheer entertainment. 

And as you sit and enjoy all these musical riches, you 
will marvel at the varied accomplishments of the Victor- 
Victrola and thoroughly appreciate its value as a companion 
and entertainer — a treasured possession in your home. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate 
the Victor-Victrola to you and play any music you wish to hear. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Alway* us* Victor Machine* with Victor Record* and Victor Needle* - 
the combination. There it no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Motor Trucks 
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O NE of the dire consequences of the 
flood in Ohio was the crippling, or en¬ 
tire suspension, of transportation facilities. 
‘Steam railroads and trolley lines were 
practically all put out of business. There 
remained in these circumstances as the only 
vohiclo for transportation purposes the mo¬ 
tor-cur and truck. These were at once em¬ 
ployed in convoying survivors away from 
the flood district and in carrying food and 
clothing to theso and others who had sur¬ 
vived the flood. A writer in Motor World 
presents impressive details of the good 
work douo by the motor vehicles: 

“Prom every available source of supply, 
pleasure cars and trucks were rushed to the 
soeno of the disaster; from those factories 
that were not visited by the flood or that 
were hut partly damaged, cars in nearly 
every stub* of construction were put on 
what had once been the roads in the hands 
of factory mechanics; speed laws were for¬ 
gotten for the time being, and the erstwhile 
despised test car with its two little bucket 
seats soon became a tremendous factor in 
assisting the rescuo work. Private own¬ 
ers. having rescued their families and those 
of their neighbors, turned back into the 
stricken district to carry others away from 
the reaching fingers of tin* flood. 

" Indianapolis, when the water started 
to creep over the banks of Fall Creek, prac- 
ticully all of the test curs were hurried to 
t he spot und immediately took up tho work 
of conveying the rcsideuta to higher ground. 
Later, when the levee gave awuy. nearly 
every self-propelled vehicle in the city was 
engaged in the rescue work, and when the 
waters receded it was no uncommon sight 
to see tho tops of touring cars showing 
through tho murky current where some 
family in its flight to safety had been fonixl 
to abandon the car and take to the water. 

“Although the water rose to within GO 
foot of the Henderson plant and did not 
touch it. it was closed temporarily, so that 
every available oar could bo prest into 
service. The National factory was an¬ 
other that was just outside tho flood tone, 
and tho tho factory was not shut down, 
every available car was sent to tho “ firing 
line. Over almost impassable roods the 
first helpers were carried to Pen. Rush- 
viUe. Conuersville. and Broad Ripple, by 
the National's best car drivers. 

“At the Pathfinder plant the force of tho 
current was so great that it unearthed the 
great 5.000-gallon gasoline tank in tho fac¬ 
tory yard, and when the flood reached its 
greatest height the second floor of the plant 
was turned into a temporary medical estab¬ 
lishment. in addition to housing the burden 
of the entire stock of ears anil parts that 
had been moved up before the water cov¬ 
ered the lower floor. Before the water be¬ 
came too deep for the Pathfinder trucks, a 
number of the families living near the fac¬ 
tory moved their pianos and other house¬ 
hold goods to higher ground, tho as yet 
they nave been unable to replace them in 
their homes. 

“ When, oil the first day of the flood, the 
Indianapolis trolley cars ceased running, the 
only public conveyances were the big "buses 
running on Delaware Street. Later, big 
motor-trucks and ‘buses helped out. Some 
of them were free ‘buses and on some of 
them u fare of 25 cents was charged, tho 
on none of those supplied by manufac¬ 
turers was any demand for payment made. 
The city pumping station was flooded early, 
and it was only because the automobile fik* 
apparatus was able to get to the few fires 


quickly that a great conflagration was 
averted. Dealers wen* unusually active in 
carrying on rescue work, and in one typical 
case a Studebaker ‘25’ went into the flood¬ 
ed district carrying food and came out car¬ 
rying no fewer than eighteen refugees. 

" It was in Dayton. Ohio, that the blow 
fell most heavily, and it was there tliat the 
motor-truck performed its most effective 
work. Immediately danger threatened, the 
National Cash Register Co.’s fleet of 
twenty-five Packards was prest into ser¬ 
vice conveying passengers and freight out j 
of the dutches of the flood, and within 
three hours after they left Springfield, a 
fleet of Kelly-Springficld trucks loaded 
with supplies pulled into Dayton, having 
traversed roads that for the greati-st part 
of the distance wen- no roads at all. 

"The first vehicles to arrive at the 
stricken city from the outride were eight 
Packards. They wen* loaded into a special 
train at the I’aekard factory in Detroit, and 
within twenty-four hours wen* busily en¬ 
gaged in carrying on rescue work in the 
streets of Dayton. The first of them to be 
unloaded conveyed twenty Red Cross 
nurses out to the N. C. R. relief station, 
two miles away from the depot. A little 
later ten more Packards arrived by what 
remained of tho railroad, and these, to¬ 
gether with every other vehicle in the city, 
immediately were put to work carrying the 
lame and the halt and the blind and those 
who wire otherwise sound but who could 
not stem tho current, to places of safety. 

“ When the flood hit city and country, it 
is estimated that upward of 1.000 horses 
and cows were drowned, and outride of the 
necessity of replacing the horses as draft 
animals, it was absolute!v essential that 
their carcasses In- removed from the streets. I 
for they represented a menace to health. 

It was not until after they had lxen float¬ 
ing around for several days that it was pos¬ 
sible to remove them, and their removal 
then required tho utmost dispatch. 

“ It was in carting them away to places 
where they were less likely to contaminate 
«lie atmosphere that the value of the motor¬ 
trucks for sueh«work stood out most boldlv. I 
Even where it was possible to remove them 
with horse-drawn trucks, it was Dccemarv 
to use a motor-truck to drag the careas*.* 
onto the other vehicle. The horec-drawn | 
vehicles could carry only two horses to 
tho load, and tho best record made was five 
tnps in one day. Each motor-truck, on the 
other hand, earned from four to six horse* 
a trip and made the round trip to tho dump¬ 
ing ground, a couple of miles outside.” ! 

MOTOR-TRUCKS AS AN INFLUENCE 
ON TRAFFIC REFORM 

R. M. Hutchinson. Jr., contributes to 
Automobile Topics a suggestive paper on 
the reform which motor-trucks promise to 
bring about in the traffic of congvsrixl . 
centers in large cities. The width and 
arrangement of streets in many of these 
cities are such that traffic frequently suffers 
greatly under the new conditions which 
have grown up since these streets were laid 
out. While the delays that ensue may not 
seem important to casual observers, it could 
easily be demonstrated that the losses 
incident to these delays in large cities run 
up into millions every year. Several cities j 
have effected something by way of a relief. I 
For example, in New York City, certain j 
gains have been made by taking down pro- j 
jeering steps and narrowing the sidewalks- 
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work of this kind ean not go. A change, 1 s 
however, in the motive power of vehicles— a 
that is, the change brought about by the g 
motor-car and truck—-has already done = 
much to give relief. Mr. Hutchinson says: §H 

"As tho length of the vehicle is a mast H 
important factor in preventing traffic con- = 
gostion outside of its speed, naturally the = 
relief must come through the general = 

lied vehicles. In S 
sincss vehicle the 3 
of tho motive power—the § 


utilization of self-| 
using a horse-draw 
‘wheel base 

horses—is nearly equal tothatof the vehicle; 
in other words, space is becoming such a 
premium in large cities that, economically 
HiK*aking, tho use of horse-drawn vehicles 
is bringing about a collective and individual 
economical loss for which wo all must pay a 
tax. This tax appears indirectly as one of 
the principal factors in tho present high 
cost of living. Of oil things transporta¬ 
tion, elficiont and economical, constitutes 
one of the biggest items in the expense of 
merchandise distribution. 

A singlo-horso delivery wagon, for illus¬ 
tration, lias an overall length of about 18 
feet and occupies IK) squure feet of area. 
To house this one-horse vehicle demands 
11 I square foot of ground sjiace. The busi¬ 
ness motor vohielo, which on un average 
could do os much work as two of the one- 
horse delivery wngons, has an overall length 
of about 10 U feet or a total of «30 square 
feet of area whether on street or in a garage. 
Here is n saving of valuable street space of 
practically 33>$ per cent, and approxi¬ 
mately 00 per cent, for dead storage. For 
larger capacity vehicles, the comparison is 
more startling. A 5-ton horse truck needs 
26 foot on the street, or 200 square feet of 
■pace; the stabling area of the samo hone 
equipment represents 281 square feet. A 
5-ton motor-truck of equal capacity ami 
doing as much work in somo ensos as a half 
dozen two-horse teams takes up only 170 
square feet on the street or in the garage 

“If tho economy in slreet s|»ooo was the 
only ground on which the business motor 
vehicle could base its claim for effecting 
traffic reforms, this alone would justify its 
more general use by the business public. 
Economy in valuable Btrect space is. how- 
over, but one of the many ways in which 
motorized transportation can eliminate an 
enormous waste which wo suffer from the 
delays in golfing our merchandise curried 
over city streets to-day. It ean be proved 
to the satisfaction of any skeptic that a 
good motor-truck can do on an average 
two and one-half times nsniuch work in 
an equivalent timo as the horse, which in- 


International Motor Trucks 

Proved by Years of Successful Sen-ice 

Mack ta’ST Saurer W™ Hewitt V“" 


A mileage of 100,000 miles — and no signs 
of wearing out. This is the record made by 
the first truck bought of us five years ago 
by R. H. Macy & Co., the New York depart¬ 
ment store. That is why this company recently 
ordered four more of our i-ton trucks. 

Consider what this department-store truck had to do: 

1. Each day it made hundreds of deliveries—quick starts, 
threaded through congested streets and speeded 15 miles 
an hour on clear running. 

2. Made from 60 to 80 miles, day after day. 

3. On Saturdays, during holiday time and on emergencies it 
ran for 20 to 24 hours per day. 

4. It kept at work 300 days a year and each year rounded 
out from 16,000 to 24,000 miles. 

Hundreds of our trucks have made records of over 
ico,000 miles without signs of wearing out. 

And yet some people are still waiting for motor¬ 
trucks to prove efficient long-life service. 

Our trucks have been proving this point for 10, 12 
and 18 years. 

Capacities: 1. IX, 2, 3, 4. 5. 6*. 7X and 10 tons 

Bodies for every business use. 

Let us show you what the right truck and body can 
do for vour business. 


creased rate of speed of doing work econ¬ 
omizes street space to an extent of ap¬ 
proximately 75 iH«r cent, in favor of motor¬ 
ized traffle as against horse-drawn vehicles. 
In other words, the samo amount of work 
can Ini done with uliout one-fourth of the 
street congestion or quadruple the present 
volume of traffic ean he accommodated 
through general motorized transportation 
before wo will have outgrown in most of 
our cities tho present street lay-outs and 
highway movement of merchandise. 

" If, as lias been estimated, every user of 
a double-horse team in Now York suffers a 
direct loss averaging $600 per year, due to 
delays incident to traffic congestion, which 
are unavoidable by the driver, the aggregate 
loss, figuring a total of 60,000 teams in New 
York City, runs into 330.000.000 per year. 
This sum of money invested in motor-trucks 
figuring that the a\ eragv business firm has 
principal need for a two-ton vehicle, would 
mean that these merchants could supply 

12,000 trucks without making any outlay 

visible to them, or outlay which could bo 
entered as a capital charge on their books. 

(Continued on page 960) 
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RELENTLESS FRICTION 

How it ruins automobile motors. How the 
remedy must be determined. 


Without lubrication your car 
could run only about 20 to 30 
times its own length. 

Friction would then stop the 
power. 

As oil saves power, it follows 
that one oil will save more 
power than another. 

An important question is: 

What oil will eliminate the 
most destructive friction in your 
motor? 

Motors differ. Different cars 
demand different oils. 

We present here, in plain 
terms, the factors that must he 
considered. 

This statement is from a 
company whose authority on 
matters of lubrication is un¬ 
questioned — the Vacuum Oil 
Company. 

ft- 

Figure I represents a type of lubricating 
oil in common use. 


It has two serious faults. 

First, its actual lubricating quality is low. 

Second, its “body" or thickness is un¬ 
suited to the feed system of the motor it is 
used on. 

It cannot feed properly, it cannot pro¬ 
tect properly after tbe friction surfaces are 
reached. 



Figure 2 represents a better, but still far 
from perfect oil. It has good lubricating 
oualily. But its "body" is unsuitrd to the 
feed system of the motor. It can not 
properly reach all the friction surfaces. 



Figure 3 represent* an oil whose "body" 
is suited to the feed 


requirements of tbe 
motor. But its quality is low. Under the 
heat of service it rapidly loses its power to 
protect the moving parts. It reaches the 
friction points but cannot efficiently pro¬ 
tect them. 



Figure 4 represents what your motor 
really require*—an oil of the highest lubri¬ 
cating quality whose "body" is perfectly 
suited to the feed system of your motor. 


It properly reaches all the friction points. 
It protects properly after it reaches them. 
It is a complete lubricant. 

With such an oil, practically your only 
friction is the friction of oil against metal. 

You will find this grade of oil indicated, 
opposite your car, in the chart printed in 
part on these pages. 

Tbe recommendations in the chart were- 
arrived at after a careful motor-analysis of 
the cars named. The oil’s efficiency has 
been further proven-out by practical demon¬ 
stration. 

If you use an oil of less torreel "body,” 
or of lower lubricating efficiency, your motor 
must pay the penalty. 

Some of the consequences are pointed out 
below. 



Carbon deposit (excepting that due to 
faulty carburction and gasoline combustion) 
is commonly attributed to the quality of the 
lubricating oil. Quite as often the fault 
lie* with the oil’s "body." 


In some motors, a light-bodied oil will 
work too freely past the piston rings into 
the combustion chamber. Lubricating oil 
itself is a hydro-carbon product. Carbon 
can never be wholly filtered out. When 
the oil works freely into the closed combus¬ 
tion chamber carbon drposit is bound to 
occur. 


An unnecessary quantity of the oil is con¬ 
sumed. Ignition trouble, and in time,, 
"knocking' of the motor results. 



Another common result of faulty lubrica¬ 
tion is scored cylinder walla. 

The scoring is generally caused by the* 
oil’s low lubricating quality. 


A guide lo correct Automobile lubrication 

Explanation 1 In the schedule, the letter opposite the car indicate* the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be used. 
For example, "A" means “Gargoyle Mobiloil A." ’’Arc" means "Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic." For all electric vehicle* 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil A. The recommendation* cover both pleasure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 



Mobiloil 

si grade for each type of motor 
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Or it may be caused by too light a "body" 
In that case the oil fails to carry through 
to the end of the piston stroke. 

The piston rings then rub directly against 
the walls. In time they break. Scoring 
and scratching of the cylinders will result. 
Hissing of the motor follows. 



A third result of wrong "body" or low 
lubricating quality in worn wrist-pin.. 
This trouble causes a dull, metallic knock. 
In extreme cases the wrist-pins break. 



A fourth result is worn connecting 
rod or main bearings. The unnecessary 
wear is caused cither by the low lubri¬ 
cating quality of the oil, or by an oil whose 
"bod/ f is unadapted to the fit of the 
bearings. 

The bearings in different motors differ . 
widely. For proper lubrication they re¬ 
quire oils of different "body" 



A fifth common result is loss of com¬ 
pression and ascapa of tha explosion. 

The oil’s actual lubricating quality plays 
no part in this low. The escape is attrib¬ 
utable wholly to the oil's incorrect "body." 

With certain types of piston rings a 
light-bodied oil forms too thin a film around 
the ring. Loss of compression, escaping 
explosion, and reduced power result. 

There is no plain symptom by which 
this escape can l>c discovered—other than 
the lessened power of the motor. 

T O avoid these troubles you mini use an 
Dll of the highest lubricating quality, 
and of correct "body." 

There is only one way to determine the 
correct "body". That is, to carefully 
analyze the construction of the motor. 


Any less-thorough method can only be a 
hazardous guess. 

To meet thi* problem, each season we 
carefully analyze the motor-construction of 
every make of automobile. 

Based on this analysis, and on practical 
experience, we determine the correct oil 
for each car. 

The results of these conclusions are com¬ 
piled in a lubricating chart—printed in 
part on these pages. This chart specifies 
the correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
your car. 

The efficiency of the oils recommended has 
been thoroughly demonstrated in practical 
use. 

In sheer lubricating quality they stand 
alone. 

Oil of the quality and "body" recommend¬ 
ed is an absolutely necessary step toward: 

(l) The greatest bor*e-power efficiency. 

(а) The smoothest operation. 

( 3 ) The fewest repair troubles. 

( 4 ) The lowest operating cost per mile. 

( 5 ) The longest life to your motor. 

( б ) The greatest second-hand value. 


W E have here discussed lubrication 
with considerable assurance. 

You may wish to know more about the 
basis for th» certainty. 

We will speak plainly. 


T HE matter of determining the cor¬ 
rect lubricating oil for a given purpose 
requires both scientific study and broad, 
practical experience. 

This experience we have applied in care¬ 
fully studying the lubricating requirements 
of each make of car shown in our chart of 
recommendations. 

This chan represents our professional 
advice. 

If you uie an oil of less correct “body" or 
of lover lubricating quality than that recom¬ 
mended, unnecessary friction, unnecessary 
carbon deposit, loss of power, and ultimate 
serious damage must result. 

In busing Gargoyle Mobiloil from dealers 
it is safest to purchase a full barrel, half¬ 
barrel, or a sealed five-gallon, or one-gallon 
can. Make certain that the name and our 
red Gargoyle appear on the container. 

A booklet, containing our complete chart 
and points on lubrication, will lie mailed on 
request. 

The various grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, 
refined and filtered to remove free carbon, 
are: 

GargoyU Mobiloil "A" 

GargoyU Mobiloil “B" 

Gargoyle Mobiloil "D” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil "E” 

GargoyU Mobiloil "Arctic” 

They can be secured from all reliable 
garage*, auto supply stores, and others who 
supply lubricants. 


Lubrication with u* is both a business and 
a profession. 

Throughout the world the lubricating 
counsel of the Vacuum Oil Company is 
sought by engineers who must meet the most 
rigid efficiency standards. 

We are depended upon to determine the 
lubricating requirements and to supply the 
oils that meet them. • 

Our clientele includes thousands of moaa- 
facturing plants—located in practically every 
ut ilised country. 

We supply Ike floating armament of the 
world's leading naval potters. 

We supply practically all of the ocean 
greyhounds. 

We supply Ike aeroplane fleets of the 
leading military powers. 


VACUUM OIL CO. 

Rochester, U. S. A. 

ERASCSSRS IN THU UNITED STATES: 
W •emojt t’rmorr 

m *. PoU Bl«. 

CHICAGO PMII.A PFI I'M IA IffMAKAPOl If 

FwWe AW*. At A A CWMoni Ala. latsw f>lk-aa ll.i*. 

FOREIGN MARKETERS: 

BOMBA T Ho NCI HOMO 

V»*»a».<»,t O»•*•«? Oil 

irDAfWT mvK 

H. T. iw Company 

•1*1*0* A Ilf a t Hint 

T 7.'r«”J.mT" v ™ tu. 

***** cm r/«aur MitaotviNi 

Africa. I.U Oil (Mptny Ll4. 

corKNMAOt'f M Of COW 

▼•room Oil Company Kmmi Varsw* Oil <>•*«*?. U4. 
OKftOA PARIS 

▼mnnm©J ». A. I. Oil Conn**?, t. A. f. 

HAMBCRO SHANGHAI 

D*»l***Ym*.n»OJCm*paaf X~*un » Oil Company 

HKLtIWOroRf STOCKHOLM 

***** Oil Company Y sennit 0*1 Company. A. ». 


Outside of the home Held tre supply over 
seventy foreign automobile manufacturers . 


Distributing warehouse! in the principal 
cities of the world 






























MOTORTRUCKS 

(Continued from paoge 057) 

In five years the team owners A Now Vork 
| City could invest in 60,000 trucks, v.hich 
1 would havo displaced nearly all teams. 
I Continuing the illustration still further, in 
eight years’ time the entire business vehicle 
traffic in New York would be motorized 
without the owners’ taking anvthing out of 
their business to accomplish this desi¬ 
deratum.” 


TRUCKS FOR DEPARTMKNT STORKS 
IN CHICAGO 

Five of the largest department stores in 
Chicago and ot hers less famous locaHy 
expect soon to do away entirely with horses 
for delivery purpose* and to substitute for 
them motor-trucks. When the change has 
been completed, the number of horses r«>- 
placed will, it is believed, reach a total of 
1.600. The change will mean the operation 
of betwoen 700 and 900 more motor 
vehicle* in Chicago than are oi>cratod now. 
An estimate has boon made of the saving 
in street space effected by this change, tho 
saving lieing important ns a relief to con¬ 
gestion. The estimate places this saving 
at about two mile*. Chicago department, 
stores have used motor-trucks for some 
timo. Following is the account which 
Motor Agr gives of some of the results: 

. "The first machines wore of large ton¬ 
nage. and were mail for hnuling the heavy 
transfer loads from the main stores to the 
delivery substations north, west, nnd 
south. The machine* were pul into use 
not with any thought of financial gain 
other than that resulting from bettor serv¬ 
ice. With the motor vehicle the load could 
leave the down-town store an hour later 
than was required of horsed wagons, nnd 
arrive at the shipping or distributing point 
in time to meet the small horse wagons, 
there, at the tvgular schedule hours for 
delivery. Thus each truck saved one hour 
for each of three or four deliveries a day. 
This paid in service. After a time it was 
seen that if certain things could bp done 
with the trucks to keep them continually 
moving that they could be made to pay 
actual dividends over horsed service. 

"Then it was that a few large gasoline 
cars were put in for furniture w-ork. do- 
livcring hulk loads in house-to-house work. 
The*.' tnicks are now doing better in the 
matter of cost than any other machines in 
the department-store service, some of|thcm 
running (10 to 100 miles a day. 

"When it was found that these machines 
were a success smaller ones wore tried out 
by a couple of the firms, for the longer 
hauls to the suburbs. In this work loads 
were smaller, so that smaller trucks were 
put to work. These running from six to 
nine miles from the store before commen¬ 
cing deliveries then engage in house-to- 
house delivery work and have proved a 
success hoth as to service and cost. From 
one to two hours is saved on each delivery 
and with more reliability than was possible 
with horses, especially in winter work. 

“These machines did not prove n suc- 
<*ess in near-at-hnnd delivery, however. 
In fact, most of the down-town firms never 
even tried them out in this work, know¬ 
ing from their own study and figuring that 
they could make lietter time with tho 
horse equipments where so many stops 
and waits were involved. It was then that 
the electric vehicle began t<> l*e considered. 

"At first with these vehicle's there was 
the great disadvantage of limiud mileage, 
but this has now in part l>e<*n overcome. 
Chicago is an ideal city so far as topog¬ 
raphy go.*s for the operation of electrics 
: with their great weight, sine.* there_are no 


MR. J. M. BARRIFS 
EXQUISITE TRIBUTE: 

THE DAY, 

AS THEY SAY, OF HIS FUNERAL 


This perfect classic: Mr. Barrie's tribute 
to his friend, George Meredith, is now 
given for the first time in any magazine. 
Full of the most subtle fancy, and yet 
strongly expressive of his innermost be/ 
liefs, this wonderful piece of heart'expres/ 
sion is destined to rank with Mr. Barrie's 
most delicately beautiful work. 


It is in the May issue of 
THE LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 
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hills and pavement stretches in all direc¬ 
tions from the central district. True, 
some of this is poor paring, but every 
sees some improvement. With no 
and many good road surfaces, with much 
of congestion as well to contend with, the 
electric has a good chance to make a show¬ 
ing over the gasoline car for the short hauls 
and many stops. 

"The heavy hauling to the substations 
is all done by gasoline care. These run for 
an average of six miles from the store to 
the substations north, south, and west, and 
then- the load is taken off and distributed 
to the wagons for the different routes. 
Originally horse vehicles of sniall size were 
in use for this final distribution and pack- 

S work. Now electrics are planned for 
uf this except suburban work, where fast 
gasoline care of small tounage will be used. 

"The nineteen gasoline cars now used 
pretty well take care of the long-distance 
work of one firm, so that the bulk of the 
new machines will bo for the house-to- 
house delivery. This will mean electric 
>ment for the moat part. 

>no firm is not yet convinced of the 
coming of the motored vehicle for house- 
to-houso work, but is enthusiastic over the 
hauling of the big machines for transfer 
work and furniture hauling. The eventual 
motorization of this equipment would 
mean possibly 100 motor vehicles. 

"Wo favor the gasolino truck," said the 
shipping clerk of this firm, "on account of 
its mileage capacity. It can do things im¬ 
possible to the electric. For instance, wo 
hod a breakdown on the north side one 
afternoon. A big truck from Hammond 
got in about 1 p.m. and was sent north with 
a load at once. With an electric this would 
have been impossible." 

THE GREAT INCREASE IN AUTO 
EXPORTS 

From tables officially compiled and em¬ 
bodied in a recent report issued by the 
Department of Commerce at Washington, 
it up|H-iirs that the exports of motor-cars 
from this country have caught up with, if 
they have not surpassed, those of Oreat 
Britain, and are close on the heels of those 
for Franco. These tables cover tho industry 
from its beginning in 1897 and are tabulated 
for the three countries, and for each year 
down to 1912, os follows: 

Year KiuloO December 31. 

U. 8 .* 


Year. 

Unit. K’gdom. 

Finn. 

1H07.. .. 


$121,000 


• • • •••••• 

340.000 



832.000 

1000..,. 


1.834*000 

1001... 

At# t t t t v t 

3.070.000 

1002.... 

... $837,000 

ft.HH3.000 

1003 ... 

... 1.074.000 

0.808.000 

1004... 

... 1.747.000 

13.82ft.000 

1005..,. 

.. . 2.637.000 

10.ft6H.000 

IMS.... 

... 4.228.000 

26.833.000 

1007... 

.. . 6.726.000 

28.008.000 

10OH... 

... 6.423.000 

24.779,000 

1900... 

... H. 14 1.000 

28.641.000 

1910... 

.. .13.460.000 

31.610.000 

1011... 

1012... 

.. .17.240.000 

30.796.000 


•Year ended Juno 30. 


*060.000 
1.307.000 
I.SU.VOOO 
2.4H 1.000 
3.407.000 
5.501.000 
5.27R.000 
5,002.000 
11.100,000 
15.509.000 
25.057.000 


The reader will note, as the most remark¬ 
able fact in this table, an increase in the 
exports from this country in 1912. as com¬ 
pand with 1911, of more than $10,000,000. 
This gain is pointed out by a writer in the 
New' York Time s as " nearly double the 
total value of the export trade in any year 
■ince the advent of the business in 1902. 
with the exception of the two immediately 
preccding years." The writer of the report 
remarks that England " still imports a 
larger number of complete motor-cars than 
she exports, but the imports for 1912 were 
only about 1,000 instead of over 4,000 in 
1901." The value of the complete cars 
exported, how’ever, is " greater than the 
Imports." 



MRS. WOODROW WILSON 

AS 

A LANDSCAPE PAINTER 


A comparative few only know to what ex/ 
tent the Lady of the White House is a land/ 
scape painter, or have seen the adual work 
of her brush. Her two most representative 
paintings, personallyseleded by Mrs.Wilson 
and presented with her special permission, 
are given in their full and original colors, for the 
first time in any magazine, in the May num/ 
ber of 

THE LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 

Aside from the surprise that awaits a first ac/ 
quaintance with Mrs. Wilson's art, the pic/ 
tures lend themselvesbeautifully to framing. 











CURRENT POETRY 


AS an introduction to “The Muse in 
** Exile” (John Lane Company), his la¬ 
test volume of verse. Mr. William Watson 
prints his address on "The Poet's Place in 
the Scheme of Life," which he delivered in 
many parts of the United States during 
his recent visit. It is strange that so 
popular a poet should he so firm in bis 
belief that poetry is to-day a branch of 
literature ignored by the public. He 
ipeaks of the "innumerable persons in 
whose scheme of life the poet can not 
properly be said to have a place at all." 
"The art of poetry." he says. "is. more 
than all others, the art which of late has 
appealed with constantly diminishing force 
to the audience which it addresses." And 
later he speaks of "the indifference of the 
reading public to contemporary- poetry." 
In an age in which there are more poets than 
ever before, in which the magazines givo 
space not only to numerous brief lyrics, but 
also to the long narratives of John Mase¬ 
field and Wilfred Gibson and the epics of 
Alfred Noyes, in which five magazines 
do voted exclusively to verse find an 
appreciative public—in such an age. it is 
strange to find a poet with such beliefs. 
He expresses the same idea, with consum¬ 
mate skill, in the lines which we quote 
below. It is unfortunate that Mr. Watson 


A JO-night free trial awaits you 
—at our expense. A hand- 
h some lull-size mattress, 4 
WK feet 6 inches wide and 6 
feet J inches long, full 
v weight of 45 pounds, 
yfcajXlBy l>e*t blue and while 
tickitig,will 1*sent 

»e receive 
ymir check or 
^ tV/S ’WKjjS i"rvuider 


'XKEftS 


M.Ur,..r. C««t 


Neod * 1 * todar or 

•rite lor Fire Book sod 
Samples of tlckifc*. 


wealth 

rs them coldly forth 
» to live—her hrer*; 
te of apathy. 


The life of every RANCOCAS Day-Old 

Chick is insured by our guarantee until it 
reaches your express station. 

RANCOCAS Hatching Egg‘are guaran¬ 
teed loo per cent fertile. With 12.000 
breeder* on Rancocas Farms we can back 
this guarantee. 

Our writ ten guaranteearrompanicscvcry 
order for Rancocas S. C. W. Leghorns. 

Write for information and price*. 

RANCOCAS POULTRY FARMS 
Box IM. Brown's Mill*. N. J. 


Until they dwell where prabe cheer. not the 
prabrd. 

And scorn and hooor are received In like 
Silence, and laurel and poppy are as one. 

Let me not sUcht her. Let me do no wren* 

To her whom- child I am. thb stint Agr. 
Cumbered with her own hu*rnm u the wont 
Of Shuts. Yet too openly she hrrerlf 
Hath slixhted one of Time's *reat offsprin*; she 
Hath sllxhted son*: snd son* will be revwwed: 
Son* will survive her. Son* will follow her hoarse. 
And either srrep or dance upon her grave. 


The little brother of 
Packer s Tar Soap would 
like to pay you a visit. 

The little brother is a sam¬ 
ple half-cake which will give 
you a number of refreshing 
shampoos. 

Those who have never used 
Packer’s Tar Soap will find it 
of great benefit in bettering 
scalp conditions—conditions 
unpleasantly shown by dand¬ 
ruff and falling hair. 

Systematic shampooing 
with this pure tar soap is a 
delightful habit. After a hard 
day’s work it will give you 
comfort and rest. 

In the bath its rich,creamy 
lather insures absolute clean¬ 
liness and a sensation of un¬ 
usual refreshment. 


April id. 1913 


Tar Soap 

(Pure as the Pines) 
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To aid you in gelling the greatest 
benefit in using Packer’s Tar Soap we 
will gladly mail you tree our manual 
••The Hair and Scalp, Their Modem 
Care and Treatment." 


The sample half-cake 
sent on receipt of ioc. 


THE PACKER MFG.CO. 

Suite S* A 81 Fulton Street, New York 


OA Nights’ 
sJVFREETRIAL 
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For In IJfe's mid moat clumber there «till bums 
Upon ilie ancient hearth the ancient Are. 

Whence are all flamelike things, the uiuiueachable 
Muse 

Among them. who. tho meanly lodged to-day. 
In dreariest ouUands of the world's reward. 
Foresees tho hour when Man shall once more fcH 
HU need of her. and call tho exile home 


The anniversary of Swinburne’s death 
has called forth several poems in his mem¬ 
ory. Of one of these, which appears in 
The Engliah Review, wo reprint a part; for 
it is distinguished by sincerity and forre 
as well os by color and musio comparable 
to that of the work of Swinburne himself. 


The Truck Triumphant 

B Y a country-wide test of three years, by the verdict at a 
Thousand Owners. The Federal is the first Motor Truck 
to establish as a scientific principle of commerce—Economical 
Transportation. 

For three years we have collected the data and proof of a 
Thousand Federal* in Operation, the Advice and Evidence 
of a Thousand Federal Owners. For three years we have been 
satisfying ourselves that in the Federal we have a truck as nearly 
flawless, infallible and indestructible as brains, business conscience 
and manufacturing ideals can make it. Today we Know. 

The Evidence 

Detroit is the Gty Motor-wise. There are one hundred and thirty- 
two Federal* in operation in Detroit—at many at any other two 


To Algernon Charles Swinburne 

{Died April lOtA. 1909 ) 


Dr John Heistox 


This April night that t»kn Into lu breath 
The nightingale'* Amt paaalon. faint and sparse. 
Surety thy name It salth. 

Like mualc In the heath. 

A shining music shaken from the slant 
With Song'a Immortal crown. 

Tho death thy Ufo enthrone. 

To-night my soul would humbly look to thine. 
Here, where mine eyes looked last upon thine 
own, 

Here, where thy feet a thousand lime* hate 
trod. 

Nor dearer should the starry-dreled sono 
llurn. than thy glory. If aught be divine 

And I give and Truth and ilrauty make for 
Clod. 

Shall I not And thee here. 

Master? nor know th«< near? 

I feel tlio nrea of heaven on mine eyca: 

Tho dark to mortal sight. 

The earth-line halvra the night. 

I share the endless glory of the skies. 

And seems to me the winds have answer given. 
Dlown earthward from behind tho stare In heaven 


The Municipal Commission of Toronto operates eight Federal*. 
Whole fleets of Federal* are operated by the following firms of 
national prominence: 

Marshall Field Sc Co. 

Portland Railway, Light Sc Power Co. 

Ward Bread Company 
Breuner Furniture Co. 

Wm. J. Lemp Brewing Co. 

Swift Sc Company 
Armour & Company 
American Bank Note Co. 

Write us for the names and evidence of Federal Owners. We 
can solve your problems as we Have solved theirs. 

The Federal is today recognized as the Standard of 
Truek-Efficiency.Truck-Reliability and Truck-Economy. 

Federal Motor Truck Company 

Dtp*. K Detroit. Mich. 


Tho spirits of all winds and sres snd suns. 

Tho many-throated music mado In spring, 
Move In thlno own: with that doop chord 
that nina 

Throughout Tlmo'a heart-beat*. over 
echoing. 

Yea, Master. Is such miudc In Ihlnc own. 
That In thy song Tlmo’a pulse awakes and falls 
Or with large sounds of wonder 
Thy wools are rolled In thunder 
And boom of breakers on the landward walls. 
Where clanging deep to deep rrvrrhrant calls 
And all tho mouths of ocean make their moan. 

On sramew pinions glide* 

Above tho swirl of tide* 

Thy singing, as of sea-winds bred and blown. 

Yea. Master. Is such music In thlno own I 


Here where thou wendedst I have oft times 
wandered 

When the larks hoUl their Joyous evening choir 
Until the shadow-lengthening day retire 
From off the gorao and broom with gold-dust 
squandered. 

Nor grudge all hours of light their lift's refrain; 
leaving to dark, laments, for Itys slain. 

Of that bright bird thou, living, lovrdst so well. 
Alas! now nightingale and lark no more 
Can charm thy heedless ear; or Death restore 
To thro, within thine Island tomb, a subtler spell— 
Sea voice* on tho shore. 


Kelly- Springfield 


Automobile Tires 


Every ancle KcOy-Snringficld Tire i*made by hand and subjected to con¬ 
stant individual scrutiny through every suer of Us manufacture. ThU meant 
something when >©u realize that the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company is 
the only coca tuny of prominence that turns out stnetiy hand made tires. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, 20 Vesey St. New York 

•wk Is OWf*. Vtifegrlffcla. fw*re». St. Is*iW Drift'll. Cincinnati. baa Fra»rire 

Um UfK (IruliH Atlanta. AI ft*. 0.. Duff**. 

n~rm Tw a C* . Mwl*. Olit*. Drf fif Tirr A CV Ht*«on T»UI. 

» •* <>a. Tori4 RuMrr CD.. |t*w llhtrn. Conn 

V Mt-e A Wt*s*rkfn.. U4 ^-*..aua. U. AUinart Tirr A Supply Co . JarktuuvUW. fla. 

ft C¥.. Ia*»ft«»af«4i*. J»4 C. D r-ftntr A O* . Char****. b. C. 

H * Mrv.. 31 f. U lUnk *«rfc"Ur. W. T. 


Alai? Nayf Wherefore shall I weep for thee? 
Who art not for man’s teaiw but for Time’s 
prmlae: 

Nor shall of man he counted all thy days. 

"O sweet strange elder singer.” bear with me! 

I wear)'. and awhile am fain *or rest: 

Oh. lend me of such pence as flIU thine own. 

An hour!—then of thy strength to feed my breast 
(That I may stand alone) 
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Your car can’t skid 

if you ride on 

Diamond 

Safety Tread 

(Squeegee) Tires 

Won’t slip—Won’t slide 
Won’t skid—They grip 

So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber 'l ire* 
with the Safety Tread you can get them to fit your 
rims at any of the 



CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 

50c Attached -All llealers. 

That Cat’s Paw Plug is what made rubber heels 

V popular. It took them out of the slippery A 
CM». Your step is safe and confident 
when you wear Cat’s Paw Heels. 




With Are of singing as with Are of flame— 

(1 ask but of thy strength. not any fame) 

Some spark of that which dwells about thy name. 
With such a light aa bum* along tho w«wt. 

Once more I wait and watch: the day Is gone: 

Comes night, and a great silence o'er tho land: 
And down tho dusk, like dead leaves blown upon. 
Thy footsteps who past mo os I standi 

Tho following linos (from Harper'a 
Magazine) are attractively simple, and 
their symbolism is graceful and unaffected. 

At Evening 

nr I». MacAhtiivii 

1 feel an envy very deep 
For those frail little birds that Ay 
Across the tranquil evening sky 
Before the world has gone to Bleep. 

Each evening e'er the Ught Is done 
There falls a hush, aa tho the Lord 
Were wont to speak a wondrous word— 
The promise of another sun. 

The traffic of the air Is still. 

The clouds are motionless and flushed. 

The very wind la listening, hushed. 

As tho to hear tho Master's will. 

And then the swallows' twittering fllghtl 
Audaciously, yet half In fear. 

Aa tbo they knew he bold IhtB dear. 

And »o forgave them every night. 

They hasten past; the sun la low. 

The Master's word at clow of day 
Is spoken—yet tho swallows stray 
Enraptured In the afterglow. 

Ah. for that confidence divine! 

The knowledge that, however late, 

I awmed to let the Master wait. 

Ills pardon and hla love were mind 

Here is a poem in Stephen Phillips's old 
manner, full of delicate and shadowy 
tragedy, suggesting rather than describing 
terrors. Wo take it from The Wttlmintlar 
Gazette: 


The Unheard Ghost 

fir 8 t>:mien Piiimji’h 

I dare not sleep, now thou art dead, 

I toss until the morning red; 

On what path would* thou have me go. 
Spirit, whom I have Injured m>7 

At tlmrw the lilac, or the row. 

At moonset through my window blows; 
I breathe again the hank of grass. 
Whereon that hour did sweetly pass. 

Yet not from wind I gather fear. 

But that thy word* I may not hoar; 

1 shrink not from the silvery beam. 

At midnight on my bed astream. 

A something muffled, yet alive. 

Able to Injure and deprive; 

To stand between me and my God. 
Lone-treading ways we two have trod. 

Ah nol the requiem o'er thy tomb. 

Did not fulfil thy wandering doom; 

8U11 comes a voice that U not voice. 

Yet aye forbids me to rejoice. 

My wrong to thrr 1 know, how wclll 
And thou art quickened by my hell. 

At thee, unheard. 1 tremble most. 

The voiceless fury of thy ghost. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


SLEUTHING FOR SHOPLIFTERS 

O NE of the cleverest woman store detec¬ 
tives in New York is an Italian girl 
of twenty-one. Sho is not over five feet 
one, and is of proportionately slight build, 
but her size has nothing to do with her 
courage and tenacity whenever she grapples 
with a thief. Whether it be man or woman, 
sho marches the light-fingered person to 
the office of tho manager, where the culprit 
must either make a satisfactory explanation 
or bo turned over to tho police. The young 
lady is Miss Amelia de Santis, and she tells 
of somo of her experience* in an interview 
with I. Stephcu, a reporter for the New 
York Prett: 

I was sitting dow'n ono day watching the 
crowd, for it was a bargain day. and the j 
place was pretty well fill.nl with shoppers, J 
when I saw a handsomely drest woman edge j 
up to a shopper who was complacently try¬ 
ing on various hats. She had noticed the 
well-filled hag slung on tho shopper's arm. 
and, taking advantage of tho crowd seeth¬ 
ing around tho mirror, she opened it care¬ 
fully and extracted a roll of money. 1 
darted toward her and grabbed hold of her , 
hand. 

"Madam, your bag has boon open.nl. j 
Have you lost anything?” I asked the i 
shopper, for you must catch tho thief at j 
tho vory instant sho oxtraotx her hand 
from tho bag; otherwise it is impossible to 
identify mouoy and tho thief easily makes a 
getaway. 

" Oh. goodness!" tho woman wailed in 
a shriek that sounded all through the floor. 
" somebody's taken my money. What shall 
I do?" 

I forced tho other woman's hand open 
and saw tho money. Tho shopper named 
the exact sum, and I asked the pickpocket 
to oomo to tho office with mo. 

Of course, as soon ns I caught hold of 
her hand she started to fight. 

"This is an outrage. What do you mean 
by accusiug mo? I um Mrs. Ro-and-So, J 
and you will pay for this. Let me go this I 
instant." 

Then tho "stall" cam© forward. The! 
pickpocket was a small woman, but her 1 
companion wus largo, and she came for¬ 
ward with a great show of indignation. 

"What do you mean by accusing my 
friend? She is a wealthy society womau. 
and I will see you are properly punished." 

All tho time she was speaking sho kept 
poking mo with a heavy box she carried 
(for just that purpose probably), while the 
first woman beat and scratched mo with 
might and main. 1 kept calling for help, 
and several floor-walkere ran up and re¬ 
leased mo. By that time three women had 
fainted, among them tho woman whose 
money I had secured. 

"Now, you will have to come to the 
office with mo,” I told them. “You may 
just ns well go quietly, because I’ll get you 
there anyhow." 

When wo reached tho stone stairway 
which leads from the floor where the rob¬ 
bery was committed they started in once 
more. This is the most dangerous part of 
the arrest, for the stair is steep, and if we 


No Need of Tire Trouble 
On Electric Cars 


So for a* mUctric pleasure cars are con¬ 
cerned, the problem of tire* hat been 


Punctures, blowouts, dangerous skid¬ 
ding and tire repair bills can be forgotten. 

You can go any place with your electric 
and stay aa long as you please without 
the slightest fear of tire trouble. 

All due to Mots Cushion Tires, now 
adopted by every leading maker of clectnc 


Easy-Riding 

Tires 


Unlike common, fl lQnir 
bard, solid rubber 

tires. Mots Cushion |(|riMlUkJ! 

Tires are easy-riding. I / 

On electric cars, they 1 / 

give the utmost com- '. /v ||\ 

fort to the occupants , t } 

and also protect the 
delicate mechanical 
parte of the car from B 

bumps and jars. Tha j 

double, note bed treads l' Q w fp* 

(A in picturei prevent C 

skidding and die- *—— —— 
tribute the weight to the sides. The sides 
are undercut (see B), which allows free 
action of slantwise bridges (see C). These 
bridges are elastic. They give and yield 
like the air In a pneumatic tira. Note D in 
the picture, showing sbock-absorbing qual¬ 
ities when tire runs over a stone. 

Coat More Than 
Some Tire* 

Mota Cushion Tires contain more costly 
rubber than the ordinary pneumatic tire 
and cost a little more. But they are far 
less expensive in the end. 


MOTZ 

Cushion Tires 


Guaranteed 10,000 Miles 

Each set is specifically guaranteed lor 
io.ooo miles—two years. _ That's almost 
doable the usual tire guarantee. 

1,00096 Increase in 
Two Years 

The use of these tires has multiplied 
just ten-fold in two years. The great 
majority of electric ear owners use them. 

and all leading makers 
• mewm of electrics include 

i M. them as standard 

—• equipment. 


Send for Book 98 


i”J Mot* Cushion Tires 

II^0 i \! Clin * >e ea, 'ly applied 

Kl/ri W lo * n y •‘■ndard 

yf/J 1(7 clincher, universal 

Jjri 1 quick-detachable or 

f.fi / H demountable rim. 

'*• rS**/ A You'll regret it later 

7 7 if you buy an electric, 

or buy tires for an elec- 
k®"™ 1 D trie, without first 

knowing these tires. 
Send a postal today for our latest book. 
Then see if you know any other tiro that’s 
nearly so dependable, so durable, so 
economical and so easy-riding. Remem¬ 
ber, the right choice of tires more than 
doubles the pleasure of motoring. Send 
specifications—name of car, model, sise 
of rims, etc. 

Tbe Motz Tire and Rubber Company 


ictoriaa wd EiMilIn Offices 
AKRON. OHIO 

Service Stations in All 
Principal Cities 


UAKCHB1 


: Uam. « Om*m St, CW«’. WO Aw.; CWw*—A Iffiff-U Aw.: Dstwit. W» WssArsri Aw.j St. 

LM. SU7 Driur V.i.. Uw car. m l .0* SC: Task. 17J7 B.wA-.j; ritt*a»fk. JSS X. Cwls St.i 

rwi.f.bka. K7-t Use* imf >c: 


Does Your Neighbor Live in an Aladdin House? 


lrre in so Aladdin bouse, perhaps you would like to know it and to look it om. Alad- 
» are scattered orw the entire country. Practically every community has an Aladdin 
who » proud of ha home, proud of his judgment and glad lo show ha house. 


Write as; we will send you a hundred page book showing the finest 
collection of modern and artistic houses and bungalows ever gath¬ 
ered together. Prices from SlOO to S2000 representing when 
erected houses that sell for $8000. Send stamps today for catalog G. 




North American Construction Co., 221 Aladdin Are., Bay City, Mich. 
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For each 
k and every condi¬ 
tion there’s a particular 
featureof safety and service in 


mcuuM* cumiREs 


Ready 

for 

Anything 

—at any time. 




The auction hold of the vacuum cup*, guaranteed to prevent skidding 
on wot or greasy pavement*— 

The absolutely oilproof quality. Immune again*! deterioration from 
oily road* and garage floors— 

The thick wullcd cup* that drive deep and give unequaled traction in 
mud or sand—and thru*! aside sharp atone* and puncturing object*— 

The extreme toughne** and phenomenal heat radiating power* of the 
tread, offering the utmost resistance to the abrasion and friction of fast 
travel over fine roads— 

And finally the definite printed guarantee of i.Mt mile* attached to 
each casing—a distance far exceeded by the actual average service mileage. 

in Stock Everywhere 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 

BRANCHES 

Cb.1. 1*04 M..W* A«. 

MS.Sk, 


riltiferik . SOS bk.fl. An. 
Cbnlaa4 • IU7 E«U An. 
DOint . ZS4 J.II.'M An. 


iCft.lk.SMr ISAS. 
I • 2IS S. » 


Pennsylvania Rubber Company of New York 
N»w YwkCilr. WOO Ifnl.ir B~ln. I«« B«>k#W, Sc DJm. 411 S. Em, Sc 

Pennsylvania Rubber Company of California 
5*« Fn.fi.f.. SI2-U Sunn Slrnt In A M H« SM S. 

An Co»m<U with an independent telling paltry 

!■ 


®Aiuitoglas 


S* 


ThU |Um It the only comfortabU fatfl 

mada. 


.... . -___ _ jlo and 

only afliciant aya protactor mi 

W ITHOUT Hina. hin C *d at the cantor. it it 

neat and incontpicnoti*. Con forma to the 
contour of the face, and at the same time aflonli 
ntxiolutely unobstructed vision. 

Pric«, with plain ambor lam 
Or with wcaran correct!* 

Any Optician. Sporting 
House can equip 
them, write to us. 

Ovar 12,000 

F. A. HARDY & CO. 

Department D. CHICAGO, ILL. 


leneee, $5.00 
ion. 5S.00 
Sporting Good* or Motor Supply 
ip vou. If your dernier hasn't 
,. We will see that you get them. 


New Ignition Device 


Dr* 

rmow 


A 


power bp* 
are more rated 
; maintains the 
catra power because there are no 
loinu to displace or bom away; re- 
decee fuel comumptlon became it 
npkales a leaner minute and anr 
mutur* more effectually. Spark 
ptu* renewals and Doubles elimi- 
| «trd. 

J More engine power and le« i~( 
for owtv-rs of motor cars. Omits, 
motor. >«;er. motor boat* or Mamm¬ 
ary ca-dine and kmumc m- 
imn U the linns U dooc by 

McCormick Power Plugs 

(Take tbc place of tpark plugs) 

refunded if not 09 
} each net , po#f* 
nd model of machine.) 


...» 


Try tar 20 

reoretenltd. 

paid. {Mention eiza m 
Farther particmla re on 

McCormick Manufacturing Company 

36 East First Street Dayton. Ohio 


all fell downstairs we might get very 
severely hurt, if not killed. They picked 
me up and tried to throw me. but I olung on. 

"I won’t fall down alone," I reminded 
them. "If I go you come with me, aud it’s 
a broken neck for one of us." They saw 
the sense in this and went quietly down the 
stairs. (We never use the elevator because 
of the commotion it makes among our 
patrons.) 

Hut when we arrived at tbo landing we 
had the fight all over again. These women 
knew what was before them. If you open 
a pocketbook and take oven $1 it is grand 
larceny and carries a year's sentence with it. 
However, I got them into the office at lost 
with the woman whoso purse had been 
picked. Judge Swan sentenced them to one 
year in the penitentiary. They were noto¬ 
rious pickpockets and had their pictures in 
the Hogues’ Gallery'. 

There is ono oouplo of shoplifters which I 
have had arrested twioo. They are Fred 
Morris and Nellie Nap. Tho first time I 
managed to get tho man only, and ho was 
sent up for a year. He got off with eight 
months because of good behavior, and one 
day when I thought he was safely looked up 
ho walked into tho store where I was work¬ 
ing. Nellie Nap was with him. 

Their plan was to oarry a big valise, and 
while the woman, who was fashionably 
dreat, was engaging t he saleswoman’s atten¬ 
tion, tho man placed tho big valine under 
a number of imported gowns and. under 
cover of examining those, he was dropping 
several of tho gowns off tho hangers into 
tho big hag. Ho played tho part of tho 
huslutnd who was very intorrated in his 
wife’s new gown, and by tho timo madam 
was satisfied ho had made quito a collec¬ 
tion. 

I watched the wholo game quietly, but 
of course 1 could not arrost thorn in tho 
•tore. SO I followed them to tho stroot. 

"You an* carrying away aomo mor- 
ehandiao which you havo not paid for," I 
•aid to tho man when wo got outsido. 
"Now, please oomo back to tho store 
quietly, for it is no uso to m ake a fuss. 
I saw you take tho things." 

Tho man laughed and ran off. I fol¬ 
lowed, blowing my police whistle like mad. 
They ran up tbo stairs of tho elevated und 
i dashed after them. I had on a hobble- 
skirt and had to tuck it "way up" so as to 
be able to sprint. But I didn't think of 
that—the only thing I thought of was 
getting that couple. The man turned every 
now and then and tried to boat me down. 
He was desperate, for he knew that getting 
| in trouble immediately after his release 
from prison meant a long term. 

I thought he was going to kill mo before 
we rcaohed the top of that stair, but I kept 
on blowing my whistle, and a policeman 
got there in timo to arrest, them. The man 
was sent up for a long term, and the woman, 
who was tubercular, was remanded. 

A oook in a restaurant stole several 
pieces of jewelry and Miss do Santis fol¬ 
lowed him until he went outside. Sho 
asked him to return, and he came very 
quietly until they were alone at the foot 
of the stairway leading to the office. There 
ho unwrnpt a big apron he was carrying 
and Miss de Santis saw that it contained 
several knives. He took a big butcher 
knife and. seizing hold of her, said: "If 
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you don’t let me go I’ll dig this right into 
you." The girl gave a yell for help and 
grabbed hold of Muller’s arm. Assistance 
came in timo to save her. When the re¬ 
porter asked her if she had many cases of 
klcptomauia, she said: 


That is only a 


Kleptomania? Fudge 
term lhat is applied to a thief who happens 
to have social standing. We treat them all 
alike. Of course, we do not take all cases 
to court. Many of them are arraigned in 
the chief detective's office, and if all the jSpf 
g«H>ds are returned and the person who lias I 

stolen goods has some good excuse, such as ' ' * M 

poverty or ill-health, wo let thorn go with " 1 ' 
warning to keep out of the store; but we 
treat them all alike. 

Ono of tho women who gave me the 
hardest tussle I ever had was the wife of a 
wealthy lawyer who was living at the .. 

Hotel ARter. Her homo was m Conneo- r**s... »»*•"-. i»» 
ticut, and she had como to Now York 
to do some shopping. Beliovo me, she was Ynnf Wpp 
some athlete I She gavo me a fist fight all lUUI "CC 
over tho place, and by tho timo I got her A 1 n 
to tho office I was pretty well beaten up. AlKl 2 DTC 
I watched two women ono morning stow „ 

away SMO worth of imported waists. I ™^«ing Hu f 
followed them to the street and asked them C y ou ^n^mber , 
to return with me. Thoy were both heavy j, iven to ^ ch ^ 
women and they looked at mo and smiled. [) awn was just bi 
"Why, tho idea! Do you mean that you Summer-^whcn y« 
are going to tako us hack? " drowsy city street 

"Yes, indeed, madam.” I repliod, "and But Hoskins Jut 
you had best come nice and easy." his freckles, holds i 

"Why, girlie." one of them said, "you the hickory grow 
couldn’t tako us back. You are not big _ , .. 

enough." Then. whrn ,he 

I was standing between them. I put my 
police whistlo in my mouth, and taking Vr ry far fre 

hold of their sleeves at tho wrist in such a Hupmobilc—very 
way that they could not run off, I blow the 
whistle once. Then they came. You who ion? i 

These women were "Ruby" Harris and jj.. grind—can ha 
Ruth Wilson. They were released on . , t 

$ 1,000 bail, but before tho case camo to mra , urr d. 
trial Ruth Wilson was caught again and U.,nnv>hilr 

sentenced to a year in tho penitentiary, i, • th 0 Y,i v c , r 


Hupmobila "32" Touring 
Car, $1000 f. o. b. Detroit 

/*CsuA, SI 160 /. a 1 H'.ndwr 

Four-cylinder motor, cylin¬ 
ders 3 J-inch bore by inch 
stroke, cast cn bloc. Unit 
power plant. Sliding gears. 

Full floating rear axle. 

Wheclliaac, 106 in. Tires, 

3 »x 3 * in. 

Equipment of windshield, 
mohair top with envelope. 
Jiffy curtains, speedometer, 
ouick detachable rims, rear 
shock nbsorlier, gas head¬ 
lights. Prest-o-Litc tank, oil 
lamps, tools and horn. Fin¬ 
ish. black with nickel trim¬ 
mings. 

“32" Si. . f 1200 

/« Canada. SHJ0 
“32" Roadd*,, II00O 

InCanaJa.SI 160 
-20" H. P. Runabout $ 7BO 
/- C anada S6S0 

r. O. B. Ohio* Of Winder, lull r 
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A popular and never fading exterminator 
of worms m Dop of aB ages Highly 
recommended by breeders everywhere. 
Easy to girt- certain in effect. 
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For sale by Druggists and Sporting Goods 
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Book on ‘D1SIASIS Of DOCS' FREE. 
Polk Miller Drug Company 
809 Main Street. Richmond, te 
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Endorsed "The Best'' by Over 
iV, 50,000 Users 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG-CO.. Little Fall*. N. Y 


; Approval-Freight Paid 


No darning 
for me this 
trip, Dad. 

Notice their 
ityle, too. If we 
.tay six months 
ve’re fixed for 
lose.” 


So soft and 
tylish, and can 
•c had in such 
i K h t weights, 

hat many say, "Thru hose can’t 
Ivor. ’ ’ Yet six pairs art guaranteed to 
year a full six months. 


ro* 


MtH. WOH|X 


The Simple Reason 

We pay an average of 74 (ruts a 
ound for the yam in Holeproof. 
Common yarn costs 32 cents. 74 
cuts is the top market price for 
otton yarn—Egyptian and Sea Island. 
)urs is 3-ply, long fibre, fine strands, 
•liable and soft, but of the maximum 
trength. We spend *60,000 a year 
or inspection, to see that each pair 
•f Holeproof is perfect. 

The 25c Grade Mercerized 

Wc now do our own mercerizing. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wb. 

HoU,.W H««ry C*. «f Curi., I*.. I—UU. ^ 


Wknrffole praDf f jGrsc and pad Hie Mead ' 


For long wear, fit and styles 
hese are the finest silk gloves 
roduced. Made in all lengths, 
ixes and colors. 


^4 • 

FOR WOMEN 


I'ry Holeproof 

rasi'eng 

oeoioMuy —six pairs lor 

*1.50. This 
process alone adds 22% to the strength 
of this grade, as well as a silky lustre. 
Six pairs guaranteed six months. 

Hose for the Whole Family 

The genuine Holeproof bears this 
signature: fwcLtf. Six pairs of 
men’s cotton Holeproof, *1.50 to *3 
a box; women's and children’s, *2 to 
*3 a box of six pairs; infants'. *1 a 
box of lour pair*, guaranteed *ix months. 
Silk Holeproof lor men, 12 a box o| three 
pairs; women's ailk Mocking*, Si a box of 
three pair*. Three pair* of utk guaranteed 
three month*. Genuine Holeproof odd in 
your town. A*k for dealer*' name*. We 
•hip direct where there'* no dealer, charge* 
prepaid on receipt of price. 

Write for free book on Hole- 
proof. 


draw her attention, she declared she had 
bought the clock and did not like to be 
seen carrying bundles. 

Another time an Italian opera-singer 
lifted a great many small articles, which he 
hid away in the Urge coat he was wearing. 
When we brought him to the office he vehe¬ 
mently expostulated against his arrest. 
He assured us he was a great man who had 
sung before all the crowned heads of 
Europe, and that nothing less than an 
international disaster would follow the 
insult. 

He was the queerest bird I over caught. 
Under his coat he wore the spangled cos¬ 
tume of Romeo, and he looked as if he had 
escaped from a museum. He told us that 
in his home city he was allowtd to go 
through the stores and pick out whut he 
wanted; then when he got homo lie took 
his timo in selecting the articles which ho 
approved and sent the rest liaok to tho 
store. His eloquence, however, was wasted, 
for he was arrested. and after he had lioen 
held for lkft«en days for investigation he was 
sent to the city prison for ten days to learn 
more about the law* of tho United States. 

Altogether I enjoy my work immensely. 
It is never dull, and I would rather do it 
than anything else in t he world. My ambi¬ 
tion is to lie a great detective somo day, and 
I won't mind tho hard work in reaching it. 


WHALEY OF THE NEW HAVEN 

W HEN the New York. New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad recently de¬ 
cided to inaugurate a general policy of 
bringing its service anil equipment up to 
the top notch, the Itoard of directors cro- 
nt««d the now office of vice-president in 
charge of operation and elooUd Albert R. 
Whaley to All it. They wanted a man who 
knew the busineas from ull-round experi¬ 
ence. and Whaley happened to lie just, tho 
kind they were looking for. He liegnn ns 
a brakeman. and worked his way up until 
now. it is mid. he is paid a salary of *25,000 
a year. The story of his rise appears in tho 
New York Press: 

Thirty-four years ago Mr. Whaley was 
a freight brakeman drawing *1.02 a day 
from the old I*rovidence A Worcester Rail¬ 
road. He was sixteen years old then. His 
pr*gr■«> since that time has been remark¬ 
able. 

It was not until ho became manager of 
the Grand Central Terminal in 1007, how¬ 
ever. that his possibilities as one of the 
highest executives of the road became ap¬ 
parent. Rut he made a reeord that at¬ 
tracted the attention of the railroad world. 
This resulted in the action of the Hoard of 
Directors at their meeting yesterday ma¬ 
king him a vice-president. 

Under handicaps greater than any of his 
predecessors had ever encountered, due to 
the excavation and reconstruction work in 
the Grand Central yards. Mr. Whaley de- 
creaM-d tho delays in the movements of 
train* in and out of the yard approxi¬ 
mately one-third. 

For six years he handled from 650 to 750 
train movements a day with an average de¬ 
lay of less than one minute a train. The 
magnitude of this achievement may bo ap¬ 
preciated when it is understood that the 
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ordinary traffic movement over the ter¬ 
minal tracks is the heaviest in any terminal 
of the size in the world. 

In addition to ordinary traffic, all the 
material excavated in connection with the 
reconstruction work and everything re¬ 
quired for construction purposes had to be 
moved over the same tracks, which added 
greatly to the number of trains to be oper¬ 
ate! there. Yet Mr. Whaley war able to 
make a new record for the prompt arrival 
and dispatching of trains. 

The man who has boon called thus prom¬ 
inently to the attention of the railroad world 
was bom in Rhode Island a little more than 
fifty years ago. He began his railroad ser¬ 
vice with the Providence & Worcester 
Railroad, remaining with that company 
until 1801. 

Then, when the consolidation of tho Prov¬ 
idence & Worcester. Old Colony, and other 
local lines into the present Now York. Now 
Haven & Hartford System went into .(Toot, 
he was placed in charge of all train c rew s 
which had headquarters in Providence. 

In 1880 he booame superintendent of the 
Worcester division of thu Consolidated 
Railroad, in which capacity he played a 
prominent part in the electrification of the 
Providence, Warren & Bristol line of his 
division. His successful experience with 
eloctrioal operation resulted on May 1. 
1007, in his being transferred to tho Grand 
Central terminal here. 


WHEN ADRIANOPLE FELL 

I % 0 say that the Bulgarians were aaton- 

* ished when they entered Adrianoplo 
and found that the people had plenty to 
oat and were faring well generally, is to put 
it mildly. The besiegers, as well os nearly 
■everybody in Europe and America, had 
b«*en under the impression that the city’s 
population was almost destitute of food 
and a prey to cholera, typhoid, and many 
■other diseases. Tho correspondents be-1 
hind tho lines of the Balkan Allies were 
not mistaken when they said the Turkish 
defenses were weak, but they missed the 
mark when they told us that the populace 
were in dire straits—that is. if we are to 
believe Luigi Ilur/.ini, correspondent of 
the London Daily Mail, who was one of 
the two first newspaper men to enter th<- 
•city with the Bulgarian troops. Bar- 
zini tells a graphic story of General Ivan- 
off’s triumphant entry, and describee th< 
living conditions of tho civilian residents. 
He writes: 

The long and careful preparations lasted 
about twenty days. Cases of shells were 
slowly transported by night to the a|>- 
pointed positions, which were well hidden 
behind the heights. Convoying the am¬ 
munition across pathless fields occupied 
an enormous time. No wagon could carr 
more than six rounds for tho heavy gun 
and a good 50,000 rounds were amassed 
in the casemates of the big batteries. Tli« 
country was still covered with snow when, 
unseen by the enemy, the active prepare 
tions began. 

These preparations were concealed by the 
reverse slopes of the distant heights, where 



can you know that the 
cost will be satisfactory? 

A BUILDING op¬ 
eration requires 
the services of eight 
professions and forty- 


mxkn and burnt It* own pi ( om 
at. a «rtk to Ofxrate. No dirt, 
rrease ooc odoff. A pu*e white light* 
more bnllUnt than electricity or acet¬ 
ylene None other *o cheap or effret¬ 
ire. Agent* wanted. Write lor cata¬ 
logue and price* 

THE BEST LIGHT CO. 

92 E. 5th Street. Canton. O. 


Flnibouaea. *fiidl».*tO. 


Cornell Sectional Cottages 

Complete Painted Ready to Set Up 


BUILDING 

Guaranteed Limit of Cost 


BUILDING procedure has been 
allowed to drift along with 
wasteful inefficiency for centuries; 
but why should waste continue 
simply because it is established 
practice ? 


The Hogg son 
Contact Building M< 
od requires that every 
item which is to enter 
into a building operation 
shall be considered be¬ 
fore work on any part of 
the building is begun; 
how else can the limit 
of cost be determined in 
advance ? 

IF the limit of cost is 
I not determined before 
foundations are started, 
how can it be guaranteed? 


except bv one organiza¬ 
tion which is constituted. 


six or more trades. How 
can the work of all these 
professions and trades be 
co-ordinated efficiently 
except 
tion 

part by part, to meet 
these various require¬ 
ments? 

N many kinds of busi¬ 
ness, efficiency is rap- 
aste and 


is giving way 
to method — building 
must fall in line. 


wr - , r In what other business 

IF you no finon- ^ #n ownrr d< .| lber . 

4 aally sound guarantee 

!Bmit 


then look for satis¬ 
factory results? 


By concentrating 
responsibility in a 
single contract cov¬ 
ering your entire 
building operation 
from plans to com¬ 
pletion, you can ob¬ 
tain a financially 
sound guarantee of 
the cost and quality 
of the whole, as a 
whole. 

Cost and convenience 
of arrangement must al¬ 
ways be considered in 
deciding whether a build¬ 
ing operation is success¬ 
ful or not. Banks, 
Hotels, Clubs, Libraries, 
Churches, Hospitals, 
Residences require ex¬ 
pert services for arrange¬ 
ment, and a predeter¬ 
mined limit of cost is 
essential. The Hoggson 
Building Method is es¬ 
pecially adapted to such 
operations. 

A small book de¬ 
scribing the method 
(but without pictures), 
mailed on request 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


New York. 7 Ea* 4*k St 

Bo.Ion, Na*w«l Skewmul Benk BUg. 
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hundreds of men prepared emplacements 
for mortars, shelters, and magazines. Im¬ 
mense convoys made a swoop of over 
seventy miles in transporting the material 
and projectiles. But meanwhile the siege 
continued day after day without any varia- 


How WillYour Woodwork Look 
in a Few Months’ Time? 


At threo o'clock in the afternoon of ( 
March 24 the action began. It began, 
with a general cannonade on all sectors, 
an intense bomhardment from every side, 
but less intense on the point which had to 
be taken by assault, for it was necessary 
to conceal the plan and mislead the defense.' 

But at four o’clock in the morning black | 
masses of Bulgarian infantry who had 
rested on the grassy slope began creeping 
slowly, in the profoundest silence, toward i 
the Turkish advanced positions. 

The Bulgarians arrived within 400 
paces of the Turkish positions, and not a j 
rifle-shot had been fired 


Remember the roof on your house, 
garage or other buildings that leaked 
a few drops last fall—a little investi¬ 
gation new may mean a big saving 
when you put on a new roof or 
replace an old one. 

Certain-teed 


your varnish 
that hasba.U 
faeturinjr-*i* 
VAKNISIIE 


(Quabty C.rr-tfisd Dur.bility Gu..«-I..</) 

Roofing 

Rolls and Shingles 

. There it a Certain - teed 
\ Roofing and a simple meth- 
1 od of applying it for every 
I building on the farm. Look 
I for the Certain - teed label 
I of quality and IS-year guar- 
f antee on every roll and crate 
of shinglei. Get prices from 
“*« your local dealer—he will 
ad*, uve you money. 

D - -L r_ Vn wttl v«l. 


One might have 
thought that the entrenchments had been 
abandoned if the small, black proflh of 
the motionlras sentries had not been accii i 
outlined on the moonlit sky. 1 

It took the storming party more than [ If 
an hour to traverse two kilometers. Th.« j I gnlj 
first glimpse of dawn was beginning to clear I \ y 
the horizon. Suddenly, at the word of) 
command, all the Bulgarians bounded to I 
their feet, uttering their immense super- 
human yell of assault, the terrible, pro- 
digious roar of a people in fury. "To the 
bayonet! To the bayonet! IlurTah!" the 
soldiers shouted, hurling themselves for- Valuable 
wan!. It is curious that they cromrd three »» book." 
wire entanglements without raising any 
alarm. In a few seconds the Bulgarians 
found themselves at the last barrier, and 
the Turks, uken by surprize, abandoned 
their positions, practically without offering 
any resistance. 

When Chukri Pasha caused a sheet to 
bo hoisted as a white flag on tho wireless 
mast of the Haderlik fort of the northwest 
sector. 20.000 men were prisoners, and 
another 30,000, having cast away their 
uniforms, were hiding in the city. Chukri 
was to be a prisoner without conditions. 

Colonel Markeloff approached to ask for 
his sword. He found him on foot, perfectly ! 
calm, together with Colonel Aziz Bey,, 
governor of the city. Aziz Bey unsheathed I 
his sword and silently handed it to the 
Bulgarian officer. Chukri replied. J'You 
see. I am without arms," and clapt his 
hand to his thigh, where there was no 
sword. But it was only a question of 
etiquette. 

At midday in the hall of the headquarters 
a profoundly moving and indescribably 
solemn scene was witnessed. Chukri 
Pasha, with dignified gesture, extending 
his gloved hand, offered his sword to Gen¬ 
eral Ivanoff. who restored it, saying, 

"Vous Gtos un brave. Tenez votre £pfe. 
g6n£ral." and victor and vanquished grave¬ 
ly saluted each other. 

Descending from the tragic corpse- 
stream heights, the victorious troops met 
a-ith their first surprize. In tho meadows 
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Recent Fires 

in firetrapeaml In fire-proof buildings nllke 
have demonstrated anew the fire-resisting 
value of 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


The flames thnt *wci>t aw ny the munic¬ 
ipal building nt Zone-* ille.Ohio, destroyed 
mast of the city records. Those contained 
in TI112 SAFK-C AB1NF.T which stood ia the 
hottest part o# the fire trft* 

The ranflittfnt ion 1 hat attacked the eighteen 
•torv ek%srriM*r of the U aloft Trust Company 
in Cincinnati totally *i|»»1 out tho record# of 
many 21 rut* vheme were gutted of every, 

thing burnable. Yet the content** of THE 
8 K HWU HINKT In the wry heart of the flume* 
vrrv undamaged. 

•rtrlKnciUrrdtWwfirn Mls»uU« 

D*ftL-2TWE SAFE-CMINET CO. MlriltU, 0. 

At milt i in mosltiliet. If you don't find w in 
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Perhaps it was tho population that suf¬ 
fered? Not at all. Among the first houses 
of tho city poor children are serenely play¬ 
ing. perfectly indifferent to the war and 
tho dramas of the peoples. The sight of 
these children is reassuring. Two Turk- 
iah women, and two peasants with long 
green tunics and ample trousers, pass down 
the street. Others seated on tho threshold 
of a house sift barley, while chickens peek 
up tho scattered grains. These are com 
monplace pictures, which are important 
only because they are seen in Adrianoplo 
at tho end of a siege, and they give testi¬ 
mony to an incredible normality. The 
children, as is usual at their ago when 
they aro in perfect health, aro more 
frank; they run to the threshold in 
order to get a better view of tho new 
visitors. 


White sheep give more wool 
than black sh 
more of them. 

REMINGTON stenographer.do 
of the world’s work than other 


REMINGTON i. the machine m 
which the majority of good busincs. 
schools have confidence—the confi¬ 
dence to turn out competent, efficient 
operators—the thing on which the very 
life of those schools depends. 

REMINGTON is the machine in 
which business men and business 
houses have confidence—because the 
big majority of good stenographers are 
Remington trained and “go to work 
the first day without breaking in.” 


I iiTa uuuiu^-iii»vuiuv — - more 

would lake the shortest possible cut gtenOKrap hers—there are more of 
to tho bankruptcy courts if everybody 
could add columns of figures as fast as 

Charles W. Cannier, the colored principal Nature only knows why there are more 
of a negro high school in Knoxville, Tonn. wh.te sheep than black. 

Canaler is a natural mathematician, and All the world knows why there are 
some of his quick handling of figures seems more Remington operators than others. 

almost incredible, says the Knoxville Sen- REMINGTON is the machine in 
from which w. Uko Ihi. Kcouot of ^ ^ opcruo „ havc confi . 

his wor . dence—and the machine which gives 

A very common feat for him is to permit ^ em the confidence to make good. 
any one to put down columns of figures 
with totals aggregating into tho thousands, 
while ho has his back turned to tho black- | 
board, or while ho is securely blindfolded ± 
so that ho can not boo tho figures being 
written on tho hoard. At a given signal ni 
after tho figures have been placed upon the 
board, and after tho blindfold has been 
removed, he stops to the board and imme¬ 
diately writes the result, or the total of j t 
the several columns. This feat is done'so 
quickly that ono wonders how he has had 
time to sec the figures separately, to say 
nothing of adding them and writing down 
the result as a wholo from loft hand to 
right hand as ho does. Ho also multiplies 
largo numbers of figures and writes a single 
product, carrying in his mind processes that 
involve millions. He gives instantly the 
squares of large numbers, and does other 
fonts with figures which bewilder. He 
astonished those who witnessed him beat 
an adding-machine in giving the results of 
the combination of several columns of 
figures. 

Unlike many prodigies, he has a well- 
balanced mind, and is a momlier of the 
Knoxville bar as well as principal of the 
Austin high school of this city. Ho has 
traveled considerably over a number of 
States and has given exhibitions of "light¬ 
ning calculations" of figures. In speaking 
of some of his experiences as a traveling 
mathematician to a SenfincJ reporter, 

Cansler said: 

" I never tackled a crowd, whether on 
tho street, in a public school, in a univer¬ 
sity, or in a business house, that 1 could 
not interest, at least for a little time, and 
tho, of course. I have been called upon 
times without number to explain just how 
I do these feats, I have been unable to do 
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a mil III I-Krft flupiK.iM «<*u <l>. 

dih umwiv IV* 

So leU.'.U mrthBiM*. *• • 

■Ok. A!-,,, 10# fopl-* tico. 

. l-n.-mi-n »o<l 5# «*►*>«• 

k\ Vrn «VIXm®* M»? fcsistrie** 

Vk o® Ten Psrs* Ttial Without 

jj ndl J * !*•••" - 

rack—*1 d- pi ratine CC 

r*vee and •**»*. f*** .* * 
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Buffalo 

Hum 

Springs 

Water 


Challenges comparison with 
any other known mineral 
water in the world on its 
record of results. 


Dr. Robert* 

Berth o low 


Profeuor Emeritus of Ma¬ 
teria Medica, General 
Therapeutic*, etc., Jeffer¬ 
son College, Philadelphia, 
aaid in "Practical Tientire 
on Materia Medica and 
Therapeutic*," 1899, that 
Buffalo Lithia Water “con- 
tain* well-defined trace* or 
litbia and i* alkaline. It 
ha* been used with great 
advantage in gouty, rheu¬ 
matic and renal affeo 


Dr. 

George Ben 
Johnston 


Edward M. 
Eidherr, 
M.D„Ph.D., 
Ch.D.,Ph.G. 


Richmond, Va., ex-Presi¬ 
dent Soul hern Su rgicnl and 
Gynecological Assoc.a- 
tion, ex-President Medical 
Society of Virginia, and 
Profeuor of Gynecology 
and Abdominal Surgery, 
Medical College of Vir¬ 
ginia, lay*! "When litbia 
i* indicated, 1 prescribe 
Buffalo Lithia Water In 
preference to the tain of 
lithia, becauie it is thera¬ 
peutical! y superior to labo¬ 
ratory preparations of 
lithia, lithia tablet*, etc." 

University of Vienna, 
Chicago, III., declares: "I 
have found Buffalo Lithia 
Water of undoubted ser¬ 
vice in the treatment of 
Uric Acid Gravel, Chronic 
Rheumatism and Gout." 


Voluminous Medical Testi¬ 
mony on request. For sale by 
the general drug and 
water trade. 



I so. as I have possest such a faculty from 
childhood. 1 know that these feats require 
| great concentration of mind, for after every 
exhibition I feel fatigued and mentally ex¬ 
hausted. When I can not concentrate my 
mind upon my work, 1 find that 1 make 
mistakes. I had such an experience a num¬ 
ber of years ago in a Michigan city where 
I had several nights' engagements, and 
where on the first night a state of nervous¬ 
ness made me unable to proceed with my 
entertainment, but after the first night I 
was able to work to the satisfaction of those 
who were present. One night in Lansing, 
Mich., I was exhibiting to a large crowd 
who seemed to he pleased with the char¬ 
acter of my entertainment, when I an¬ 
nounced that I would tell any one in¬ 
stantly the day of the week of any date, 
past or future, immediate or remote. A 
white gentleman who was present, accom¬ 
panied by his wife, immediately arose and 
gave a date. 1 announced immediately 
the day of the week, whereupon he in¬ 
sisted that I was wrong and was corrobo¬ 
rated in his statement by his wife. I again 
asked for the date, which being given as 
before, my mental calculation gave a re¬ 
sult as before. He continued to insist that 
I was in error. I asked the pastor of the 
church where I wa* exhibiting to find a 
calendar or almanac of the year in question, 
which, being found, showed conclusively 
that 1 was correct," 


Choice 

Spring 

Neckwear 


THE NEW GENIUS OP.THE MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 

POLLOWINO the railroad warfare be- 
tween the Gould lines and Harriman 
system, tlio Missouri Pacific, for many 
years the principal source of revenue for 
the Gould interests, fell upon evil firm*. 
Its ups and downs may be glimpsed from 
the fact that its stock sold at 125in 1902, 
hung around 100 during 1903-4-5 and '06, 
plunged down to 28 in February. 190S (after 
the panic), struggled back to 65or 70 in 1908 
and ‘09. sagged down to 33 H « n **>o fal1 of 
1911, and is now around 40. Some said it 
was a victim of Harriman's more or less 
evil genius, while others openly charg'd 
that George J. Gould neglected it for soci¬ 
ety life. It probably would be impossible 
to fix the blame accurately, but there is 
no question as to its history. Governor 
Stubbs, of Kansas, once asked the Legis¬ 
lature to order the company to suspend 
operations on one of its lines, because it had 
become a danger to life. There are 7.000 
miles in the system, and to drag it to the 
washtub and clean it was a mighty big job, 
but, if we are to believe the Kansas City 
Star. Benjamin F. Bush, who became its 
president in April. 1911. has done that very 
thing. Ho has not only given it a good 
cleaning; he has practically rebuilt a good 
| deal of it. and is busy making over the | 
rest. Tkr Star tells a lively story of his 
unusual performance: 

Bush came to the presidency of'the Mis¬ 
souri Pacific system from that of the 



VY/hatewr your taste 
W in spring neckwear, 
whether beautiful flowing- 
end four-in-hands; tubular 
reversible cravats; knit or 
crocheted four-in-hands, 
you will End your favorite 
among 

CHENEY 

CRAVATS 

An idea of the wealth of 
selection can be had from 
the illustration, which 
only one of the many 
designs in foulards alone. 

At your dealer's. 

Your identification of the genuine is the 
name "Cheney Silks" in every cravat 

CHENEY BROTHERS 

s*tk Merni/mtiarwn 

4 th Arcnu* and 16 th Stmt. New Yoit 


1*7 


Tak# Orv*» Oil Gr*rc* «*»>Y And with- 

Contact with the I 


Your Physician will 

tell you that everybody 

above forty should regulary use 

PUKE Olive Oil. 

The only kind of oil used by ui for fifteen year* 
is the highest quality pure virgin Lucca Italian 
Olive Oil (not cheap dome sue oil) undiluted 
and unmixed. The superior quality and ab¬ 
solute purity of this oil has been maintained 
by the Italian maker for the past 100 years. 

Oflfc* 

“ K.1 j « 

Natures Food 

Taken t*aJy and tat*etmJy without the olive oil com- 
■X m contact w*ch the palate. Try them, pjti thrt onet. 

Ilt.1 oral 25c. Rui of 100 *1.00 


Liberal *nm»»Ir na.i l.llmitum for 
I Or. . to rater «•«**! of po«litir 


Oils- 


GRAPE CAPSULE CO.. Maken 

108 Rdtnn Street. New York 
■AKERS OF RICIN0L CRAPE CASTOR Oil 
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Western Maryland, which he had just 
pulled through a receivership. His elec¬ 
tion followed a prolonged disagreement 
between the bankers interested in the 
road. 

Bush at onee started ou an inspection 
tour of the system, which took all except 
44 davs of tho first year. During that 
period he traveled flO.OOO miles, or an av¬ 
erage of almost 300 a day. He lived in 
his private ear. Ho is as democratic as 
u I took agent. It was his custom on reach¬ 
ing a station to walk into the depot and 
call for the agent. "I'm Bush." was his 
greeting. "AVhat's your name?" 

He's that sort of a man. There's no runs 
and not a piufeathcr about him. A cat 
could push open his office door. Any one 
w’ho wants to see B. P. Bush on busi¬ 
ness can see him —and all the quicker if 
tho business is a kick, lie is & big. husky | 
man, with a large, warm hand that grijwi 
hard, and is perfectly friendly an.l wholly 
businesslike He regards a dress suit as 
an unmitigated nuisance, often misses 
lunch, and smokes black cigars of 100 
per oont. efficiency. 

The family Bible states that it is 53 
yeura sinoo he was born in WVIUlioro. Pa.; 
but he doesn't look it. On that first in- 
spaction trip ho rod* over one of the prin¬ 
cipal divisions in company with the super¬ 
intendent. For one whole day he sat 
on the observation platform silent. At 
night he said to the superintendent: 
‘•What does this road need?” "Bvory- 
tliing," said the superintendent. " Re¬ 
build it." said Bush. "We have the 
money, (let to work." 

He put in 5,000.000 ties. rel>nl lasted the 
roadbed, fenced it. put in cattle guards, 
and furnished now rolling-stock. On an 
Arkansas branch trains had been held 
down to four miles an hour for safety's 
sake. They are running now nt 40 with 
comfort and at 00 mile* an hour with 
safety. 

Bush cleaned up 7.000 miles in four 
months. Time-expired officials could he 
seen leaving the Mop's general offices un¬ 
der the ml lights marking the exits at 
any hour. He rebuilt the fore® us rapidly 
ns ho did the road. A day's work on the 
Mop ends now when the work is done— 
not at 4 o'clock. 

Now let's eat the pudding. For the fiscal 
year of 1012—the first in which his work 
showed—he added SI.726.657 to the op¬ 
erating revenues and dwreawd the oper- 


Select Your* Business Corre¬ 
spondence Paper Scientifically! 

It pays. It means that you will get the utmost 
for the money you spend—from the standpoint 

of productiveness, as well as intrinsic paper - value. 

To buy Paper scientifically, you simply apply the 
basic principle of business-efficiency. 

<J You do not rely solely on your own judgment of paper-values. 
«J You do not estimate its worth simply by appearance. 


q You take Into consideration the Weight. Piniah. and Color— 
and what is even more important—the Paper's psychological wotth 
os regards the specific line of business for which it is to be used. 

q You base your selection on the combined experience of Expert 
Advertising Men and other Shrewd Paper-Buyers. 

q You profit by their Experience, their Recommendations, their 
Analysis whkh tells you the best paper for your particular needs. 

q This valuable information la contained In our Portfolio: “How 
to Buy Business Correspondence Papers'*. 

*1 This Portfolio also contains samples of “ P.AOLK A” Bond 
Papers; Papers that are adaptable to practically Every Business 
Use and Purpose, and some one of which will give your 
Stationery the Oreatest Efficiency. 

q Twenty-Nine Mills united under one Management minimises 
manufacturing and selling costs. The result is Better Papor- 
Qoality at Lower Coat to the Consumer. 

Write fee.- "Mow’to Buy lluelnee. 

Correspondence Peper" but pleeee 
write on your BuMneoe Letter Heed. 

AMGRiCAMWRITINGPAP€RCOMPAffY 

25 Wain Street :Holyok«.Mdssachusetts 

Twenty Nina Mills 


WESHIP°"IPPR 0 V 8 L 

ksiw m , etc rm*r |h# IfPlfM 


VGRIP 


w « <H»f — •*: •• — 

10 OAYB PRlfe TRIAL 
• T ORLY CORTR •« ™ « 

mb*-*f /fvfi *.irw<‘fsi VfVl 

• RRffcMl fv»d« U1X mW) Utytitt. 

•ACTORY PRICES [ISStfS 

i taV n# llvw* from •* 

m*\) r*~n*i* Urr* Art CtUlH 

io! fir** 

amf-* Mcydt 


IT MFG. CO 

Ouifittrrt 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


At nothing a ton A 
poor carbon paper 
would be too costly 


Usually.—Toil—" What's the difference 
between betting and bluffing? " 

Jack—“ A good deal .”—Yale Record. 


Solicitous.—H e—" 1 wish I had m 

I'd travel." 

She —” How much do you need 

Judge. 


Awful Prospect.—" Pop. did you look 
;e me when you were a boy? " 

“ Yes. Willie; why do you ask? ” 

" Oh. nothing."— Puck. 

Paw, what is 


One Kind.—W illie 
light fiction? " 

Paw—"G as and eUetrie light bills, my 
son."— Cincinnati Enquirer. 


- XTOT ordinary Wheeling smoke* 
/ IN either, but "OUR NEW SMOKES 
i that have set a new standard of qual- 
7 ity for discriminating smokers, 
f Our moke are hand made from the finest 
[ n Halit v of tobacco. .11 long filler, made with- 

(A uliort nllrr 


A Sidestep.—K siceer— " The income 
tax w ill be collected at its source." 

Millionaire —" Well. I consider that 
heav.-n sends me mine."—.Vcir York Sun. 


it mould t, binder* or pftflte. . . 
tmr cannot be made without binder.> Kvrn 
r Ivrada are hand-* urI tmifth. 

Mouth tpiHvInu, licking with the (cmgu** 
u\ aimllar usi«anit.ivy practice* are absolutely 
oluhttol in our factory. 

kYM I|M t* r»»»m l to futWiviM Wra*d« i 


Federal Aid.— Maxtkll— 44 I hftd no 
idea that Banks was worth more than ten 


Your carbon paper bills for 
a whole year arc a very small 
item—so small that it is ab¬ 
surd not to get the paper 
which best assures clean, per¬ 
manent, reliable records. 


Di slop —" Ho wasn't till the Govern 
ment dissolved his trust."— Rrooklgn Life 


Disappointed.—F ond Mother—" Don't 
rget to put your toothbrush in your suit- 
Bobby." 

Bobby (going to the country for a week) 
" Oh. shucks ! I thought this was going 
!«• a pleasure trip ."—Chicago .Vcirs. 

Inside Information. -Mother— •* If you 
iiKl have eaten that entire jar of jam 
it bout a single twinge of conscience, you 
ust be thoroughly had." 

\\ hue—" No. mother; I am confident 
ere is something good in me ."—Yale 


H Ah iho at>uv<* rtojulr* ottra ifcLII 


In I'Auatrl* llnvAita 
)»• smoktt on (ho murkrt. 


• few. you arr tuA rnllroly 
al oar eipr«M». ami wr win either 
voui iikmk y iirvmpUY*.*™* 1 **'™ 


i^Do Y our Printinar 

J ICC >-* iOarK oltrulapa, n*wie»t«'r. • 


years of Muuy ana ... 

combining raw materials from 
every part of the glolw. li coits 
you more per sheet than moil 
brands for the same reason that 
gold costs more dun copper. 

While MultiKopy is really eco¬ 
nomical (since, for inttance, a 
•ingle sheet will copy 100 letters), 
yet economy is a less important 
consideration than efficiency and 
reliability. MultiKopy records in 
blue and black are absolutely per¬ 
manent. MultiKopy give* the 
sharpest impressions (often indis¬ 
tinguishable from originals), docs 
not rub nor smudge, is always uni- 
form and is unaffected by weather 
conditions. 

Send for a 
FREE SAMPLE 

Tp.I It In cvefT wav too c.«n think of 


Nations Reduced.— Sir I^opold Me- 
Clintook, the Arctic explorer, wu once 
giving an account of his experience* amid 
the I'-c-ficlds of the north. 

" Wo certainly would have traveled much 
farther." be explained. " had not our dogs 
given out at a critical time." 

" But." exclaimed the lady, who had 
boon listening very intently. " I thought 
the Eskimo dogs were perfectly tireless 


Sir Leopold’s face wore a whimsically 
»»my expression as he replied: 

" I—er—speak in a culinary’ sense, miss.' 
.S'«m Francisco Argonaut. 


l» guaranteed absolutely pure <ioo" r ) Ramie 
Linen, no! adulterated with cotton, or other 
inferior materials. 

The United State* Government Report No. 7 
of the Department of Agriculture. Fibre InyeMi- 
cation, pronounce* Ramie U»e mo.t wonderful 
and valuable of all fibres. 

It i* endorsed by the highest roedk.il author¬ 
ities of the world for its hygienic properties, and 
as a perfect material for Health Underwear. 

The Schllchten Ramie summer-weight gar¬ 
ments ate a luaury for hot weather, the Ramie 
Linen lieing deliriously cool, having the higlir-t 
absorbing and evaporating power of all know n 
textile substances. 

For role by leading dealers everywhere. 

If your dealer cannot supply you. we can 
direct you to one who can. \\ rite US for book¬ 
let and samples. 


ccocious George.- " What's the idea, 
rgo?"inquiredMr. Washington.. “ Why 
ou chop down this cherry-tree? Have 
anything against cherry-trees? " 

No. sir." 

Mavbe YOU are in favor of deforesta- 


No. sir." 

Doing this for a moving-picture con 


By no means. 

Then why chop down a tree? ” 

I just thought of going on the stump." 
ed the future father of his country, and 
Mr. Washington realized that George 
a born statesman.— Kansas City 


F. S. WEBSTER CO 

ttnu'M Street. Boeton. ! 


SCHLICHTEN-RAMIE COMPANY 

357 Fourth Ave. # N. Y. 


Parcel Post 
J ™ brings famous 

ftfWHEELING 
w SMOKES 

<rom our factory direct lo^you 
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The New Standard.— Knickk*— " I«*he 
interested in the Tariff Bill? " 

Botkkh—" Ym; she says she won t 
marry a man who doesn't pay an income 
tax."— New York Sun. 


Peevish. —" I had to kill my doc this 
morning." 

•• Was ho mad? " 

•• Well, ho didn't seem any too well 
pleased."— Cinci « noli Enqu irrr. 


Great Climax.—" Did tho play have a 
happy ending? " 

" You bot it did* Some one in tho gal¬ 
lery hit tho villain square in the face with a 
tomato ."—Houston Paul. 


Carelessness.— Oi.n Ladt (who has been 
lunching with her son)—" Hero, William, 
you loft this quarter on the table by mis¬ 
take. It's lucky I saw it. because the 
waiter had his oyo on it."— Life. 


Easy Marks.—SniooLUiHTnr.ss—"Mas¬ 
ter Isaac, what wrong did the brothers of 
Joseph commit when they sold their 
brother? " 

Isaac—" They sold him too cheap. — 
Ttl-HiU. 


....... A.. . I Slandard pr.r .. 14 SOan* 

ts.oo . oi A.r grad.. sj.so to sr.oo. 

GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 

aaufsttwm ol W anogn n»'v 

fo< Mn And Worn ). -/* Ow..S 

Compello (Brockton) _ 


Utilizing Gravity.— Man (on dock)— 
" What are you rowing with that trunk in 
the bow of the boat for. Put? " 

Pat—" Khure. an’ if it was in tho stem, 
wouldn't I bo rowin' uphill all the time? 
An' this way I’m rowin' downhill all tho 
time ! "— Yale Record. 


Composite < 


Discretion.—" I say. Torn. lend me an¬ 
other ten, will you? " 

" Heavens 1 Why don't you go to work 
and earn money? " 

" Don't dare to, my boy. People would 
think the governor had disinherited me. 
and that would ruin my errdit ."—Boston 
Trantcript. 


The Belter Part.—" Who's that impres¬ 
sive-looking woman over yonder? " 

" That's Mrs. Peokum. She's a remark¬ 
ably strong-minded woman, and they do 
say that she commands a very large salary." 
" How does sho earn it? ” 

" Hho doesn't earn it. Her husband 
earns it, and the commands it."—PucA\ 


gives you the fullest pleasures of the 
open country rood without any jolting, 
jarring or vibration. The new Comfort 
features of the 1913 Indian have com¬ 
pletely revolutionized motorcycling. I he 
Cradle Spring Frame has abolished 
discomfort. It's the conect principle. 
Instantly appreciated by anyone who 
has ever ridden a mcrtoccydc. 

Foot Board, row bird m wUrioo to 
prf chtoce of two Moiauhle portion* 

wuh wp*rWr l*»ke'««fcok New <y\- Yaa^r 
6lr,i hr?- No *n Pocev Po« 


Non-teslable. —" Our product is thor¬ 
oughly tested before leaving tho factory -1 
No man can sell stuff to-day that has not 
been tested." 

" We manage to sell our product without 
testing it." 

" That’s odd. What do you sell? 

" Dynamite.”— Wathinqlon Herald. 


»nd Endurance unrolled by sny dbr. 
In ode • bicycle. N«d* RatoR^ 


PH- )* KPlflaMiSS! f-o-b. Factory 

Cl a ft.. Jemo.lralion from an, at the 2.000 Indian dealer, throughout I he country. 
Wnte a. for Ire* 1913 catalog de.crilnng all model, and ,mpror.rn.nl.- 

THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 919 State Street, Springfield, Mass 


Crafty.— Old Gent—" Well, sonny, did 
you take your dog to the ‘ vet ’ next door 
to your House, as I suggested? ’’ 

Bot—“ Yes, sir." 

Old Gent—“A nd what did he say? 

Bot—" ‘E said Towser was suffering 
from nerves, so Sis had better give up 
playin’ the piannor."— Tit-Bits. 


His Chance.— Oatem an— " Hold on 
there, young feller. A dollar for the car ! ” 
Stcde—“ Sold ! "—Cornell Widow. 
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marless 


\'ew Orleam 


noiseless 


Nearing a Bargain.— Edith- 
given Jack his Anal answer yet 

Ethel—" Not yet—but I've given him 
my final •No.* "—Horton Transcript. 


Have you 


scratchless 


A Tip.—If a girl worked half as hard to 
please a man after marriage as she does be¬ 
fore* marriage. Iota of lawyers would starve 
to death.— Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Unnecessary. —•* You ought to brace up 
and show your wife who is running things 
at your house." 

"It isn’t necessary. She knows."— 
Hour ton Port. 


whaal. 


Disappointing.— Pastor— " I hea* we 
got a diamond pin in de collection plate 
this ntornin*. sah." 

Treasurer—" You are mistaken, aah. 
It was a dime an' pin."— Yale Record. 


.i i! • 

your ex¬ 
pensive hardwood floors and 
rugs. Unshod furniture or fur¬ 
niture with ruinous hard wheel 
casters digs and mars and 
scars. The consequent damage 
is great and unnecessary. 

1 1 


Explained 

" Sure!" 

" It doesn't look like your*." 

" Well, you see. it's my stepladder 
William* Purple Cow. 


Is that your ladder? 


FELTOID 


The Ways of Lily 

Lily smashed the Royal Gems 

And drowned the keeper in tho Thames 

What does this girlish prank denote? 

Oh, just that Lily wants to vote. 

—Brooklyn Eagle 


Casters and Tips 

promt the finm floor* and in** They 
are nonrleu — acralchlrt# - marie** 
Mark o( a ipeoally prepared maleoal 
which ia very him yrt imoorh and 
rrulirnt. "Frhoiil*'' wear mdehnSely. 

To equip your iurmlure with *'Feho*d" 
Tip* ami Cailrr* i* a teal economy. 
To *ee that all new lurmture you 
purchaie » fitted with "Felumli " ■ e*. 
■ential to floor protection and beauty. 

Cel Ike a, at Uifcui aai (■•■•tar* 
*t*ra*. WHO If Ik. TlM S*»k 
Na. S." Itt.lUaUat- r.ll« 4 . 'rw 
»*.rr Hwkb Mil ia m> km* 

The Burns & Bassick Co. 

Dept. C Bridgeport. Caaaeetkst 


Crnel Knock. ■" I see that the Dayton 
ba*ct>all team is missing and ean't 1 m* lo¬ 
cated." said the Cincinnati fan. 

" Yes." replied the Brooklyn fan. “ our 
town never has any luck like that."— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


And He Tried Again.— ” What's the 
matter? " 

" She ha* rejected me again. She says 
this is final." 

" Did she say how final? " inquired the 
older and more experienced man."—II 'ash- 


Beautiful Lawns 


the llomr aim! iu environ* 
ul U»n nhtiiTf‘s cirpct ol rich 
ind vflvttj feature? It civet 
* I'Rich of quiet, pctcrfulDew 


but dtfttretsoet 


•+ n . TTitte kit 


Horsy. —" Why is a horse that can't 
hold it* head up like next Wednesday? " 

" Don't know." 

" Why. because its neck's weak." 

" Oh. I heard that joke about a week 
back."— Sacred Heart Review. 


Q/zictcaim 

Lawn Grass Seeds 


( Anyone Using Figures Needs It ) 


Mr. Pinchol. Take Notice.—" Mr. Skin- 
clothes was seated on tin- rock reserved for 
visitors and was deeply interested in the 
proceedings of the Antediluvian Congress. 
A long-bearded patriareli had the floor anil 
deliverer! a speech despite the jeers of the 
other memlM-rs. 

announced the patriarch. 


The Thorbarn Lawn Grass Seed 


l warn you 
" that unless we pay more attention to 
forest conservation, we wil 
that may do great damage." 

" Who is the old patriarch 
Skinelothes. 

"That is Senator Noah, 
attendant 


J. M. THORBURN & CO 


asked Mr 


33H Barclay Street. 


New York 


replied the 


Cincinnati Enquirer 


Reduce You 
This Book^tlls How 
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ihii 

SWANS DOWN 
WHEAT BRAN 


The Pro-Suffrage 
Number of 


/ Ur 

/ fl IV !'«"*»** 
fl»i. 

IMIIUM MlhllV 


is now being prepared If 
you believe in Woman Suffrage 
send your com ri but ion to the 
Editor of LIFE. Suitable mat¬ 
ter will be accepted at usual 
rates. Remember that this 
number of LIFE is not a joke. 
It will present honestly and 
fairly the Cause of Womans 
Political Rights. 

Send for a copy of the Miniature 

Life, enclosing a two-rent stamp. 




April 14 — A general strike, trailed by the Bel¬ 
gian Socialist trade-union*. begin* anti 250.- 
000. It l« estimated, quit work. The strike Is 
Intended as a means of compelling the Gov¬ 
ernment to extend the manhood suffrage law. 

April 16.—Cable dispatches say 100.000 addi¬ 
tional laborers have Joined the Belgian strike- 


U.H. Fwvl|» U.N.) 


Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


ppiness 


addition* to ooe'i own totWtte IHu»U»- 
actual itw. Sent daintily packed to ary 
wtarwdptofjciw- Write for «irfr«* 
te book of On* Hundroi Birthday Gifu. 

Daniel Low & Co. 

Jcn'tltn and Sihjmmilhi 

Essex St- Salem. Mass. 


charge* by a Jury in the Federal Court at 
Chicago. 

April 15.—Jersey City adopu the commission 
form of government. 

The California House of Representatives passes 
an Anti-Alien Land Ownership Bill. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Forslgn 

April 11—Tho Chlnrwe "declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence" U sent to foreign capital*. 

Tho Judicial Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mon* dceldrs that Mir Mtuart Montagu Samuel. 
Kadlcnl member from a Ixmdon dlstritt. I* 
disqualified for membormhlp by a banking- 
buslmwa transaction for the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. 

April 12.—Mrs. Pankhurst I* micasod from 
Holloway JaU after a hunger strike. 

April 13.—Three ihola am fired at King Alfonso 
of Spain by Rafael Manehex Allegro, a sup¬ 
posed anarehUt. 

The Mexican Federal garrtaon at Naco. under 
General Ojeda. lima Into Arizona and sur¬ 
render* to American soldiers. 

Jo-4 Valde* la elected PnwWemt of San Domingo. 


Domestic 

Wash isotom 

April 12.—Ambassador Chlnda. of Japan, pro¬ 
test* to the State Department against the 
enactment of the protKwd Anti-Allen I .a mi 
Ownership Law In California. 

The nominations of Dudley Field Malone, of 
New York, for Third Assistant Secretary of 
Stale, anti Prof John ilawwtt Moore, of New 
York, for Counselor of the State Department, 
are sent to the Senate by President Wilson. 

General 

April II.—A compromise I* agreed upon In the 
Buffalo street-railway strike. 

The Ohio Ix-gislature adopts a mothers’ pen¬ 
sion law. 

April 13.—Albert C. Frost. cx-prv*Went and 
rooter of the Alaska Central Railroad^ and 
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A Wide 
Choice of 
Investments 

NETTING 
5% to 6% 

We issue each month 
a small pamphlet con¬ 
taining short descrip¬ 
tions of various high 
grade investments. 
This list includes bonds 
secured by first mort¬ 
gage upon railroads, 
steel steamships, hydro¬ 
electric properties, farm 
lands, timber lands,Chi¬ 
cago down-town real 
estate and the plants of 
well - known industrial 
corporations. The 
bonds are available in 
$500 and $1,000 denom¬ 
inations and maturities 
from one to twenty 
years. In each instance 
the issue has been in¬ 
vestigated by us thor¬ 
oughly and purchased 
outright. You will find 
this booklet of great as¬ 
sistance in selecting an 
investment for $500 or 
larger amounts. 

Aik for Circular No. 808 R 

Peabody, 
Hough teling &Co. 

(Established IMS) 

105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Investments and Finance 


THE RISING INTEREST ON BONDS 

T HE fiiuiDcing undertaken this year by 
the Baltimore A Ohio. St. Paul, aud 
Pennsylvania railroads, because of the prieo 
at which the bonds and stocks were issued, 
is believed to mark "a new epoch in bor¬ 
rowing rates for American railroads.” 
That opinion is now held not only in this 
country, but in Europe. It is recognized 
that investors have come to require a 
higher yield, as a result of tlio operations 
of economic forces, such as the rise in the 
cost of living and excessive demands on 
capital. These arc the same cause** which 
in recent yean* induced many holders of 
high-grade, low-interest bonds to sell them 
and invest the money in other propertiee 
yielding larger returns, such as industrial 
preferred stocks and bonds. 

The new 8t. Paul bonds, of which 
$30,000,000 are issued, bear 4H per cent, 
interval and were offered to the public at 
99^. While they were subscribed for in 
excess of the amount, the interest rate and 
the price both indicate how radical is tho 
change that has come over the investment 
market for high-grade railway issues. It 
is not so many years since 4 per cent, was 
a standard rate—in fact, not so many since 
bonds could lie put out at per cent. 
Some experienced bond dealers beliovo tho 
day has passed for a lower rate than 
per cent., while some place the coming rato 
as high as 5. 

These conditions have brought to the 
front once more the question whether 
railway companies must not soon obtain 
advantages as compensation for their 
increased interest charges, and other now 
expensw which have been brought aliout 
by higher wage* and tho increased cost of 
materials. Such compensation could come 
aliout only through permission from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to raise 
railway rate*. There are those who hold 
that the commission, as no** constituted, 
is more favorably disposed toward tIn¬ 
roads than it was formerly. Prevailing 
conditions in the markets, for labor, 
material, and money, however have 
forced upon the roads many economies in 
administration to which they have not 
been accustomed in former years, and this 
in itself will no doubt be found a distinct 
gain for the stockholders. 

Should any of the seasoned dividend- 
payers, in consequence of these conditions, 
be forced to reduce their dividend rates, it 
seems not at all unlikely that the commis¬ 
sion would ultimately yield. Among 
stocks already threatened with reductions 
are the New Haven and Illinois Central. 

( Low rate conditions with these roads are 
! not. it is true, responsible wholly for situa¬ 
tions which endanger the dividends of those 
roads, but they are in part, and with the 
New Haven a considerable part, that road 
having been more seriously affected by 
,inability to raise rates than almost any 
i other prominent system in the country. 
As for roads which do not pay dividends, 
and which, if they ever paid them, paid 
intermittently, the situation is still more 
1 serious, inasmuch as they could not save 
\ themselves by a reduction in dividends, but 



would have staring them in tho face a 
threat of insolvency and all the evils of 
receiverships. 

There are experts in investment con¬ 
ditions who hold that these dear rates for 
capital will ultimately have a good in¬ 
fluence on tho market for bonds. One 
expert is quoted as saying bonds are now 
"on a sounder basis than they have occupied 
for months," while another, who is fore¬ 
most among hankers in New’ York, declares 
that the higher rate of interest "portends 
a distinctively favorable change in tho 
investment situation." Ho believes that, 
in a not remot© future, prices in the bond 
market will recover "a substantial part 
of the ground lost in tho past year." 


MILLIONAIRES WHO MADE BAD 
INVESTMENTS 

The filing this month of the appraisal of 
the estate of John Jacob Astor, showing a 
total valuation of somewhat more than 
$85.000.000. brings to light the fact that 
Mr. Astor had large sums of money in¬ 
vested in properties that are now worth- 
lcwi. While their face value was only a 
small percentage of tho value of his good 
securities, they won sufficiently large to 
illustrate the point often made that no 
man. not even tho most experienced, ever 
has a uniform success in his business 
venture*. 

This was notably true of Jay Gould, 
liussell Sage, and K. 11. Hurrinmn, all of 
whom loft estates nearly as large os Mr. 
Astor'*. Among Mr. Gould’s securities 
wore 97.513 shares of a railroad company, 
the value of which at his death was marked 
down to $487,565. whereas the value at 
par would have l»ecn $9,751,300. In the 
list of Mr. Gould's proporliivt, were nine 
other items, nominally of large amount, 
but actually of no value, and they were so 
marked by tho appraisers. In Mr. Sage’s 
estate wore many properliw without value. 
In some of them he had as many as 3,000 
shares. Mr. Ilarrimnn had an equally 
large number of worthliws properties. 
They comprized railroad stocks and bonds 
chiefly, but there wore ulso stocks,in real 
estate improvement companion, construc¬ 
tion companies, typewriter companies, eoal 
companies, and mining stocks. These 
worthless securities altogether had a par 
value of $-1,041,876. Mr. Harriinnn liud 
eighteen other investments, tho faco value 
of which was over $ 20 , 000 , 000 . but the 
appraisers were not able to mark them as 
worth more than $0,070,828. 

It is to be borne in mind that these 
worthless stocks, and these other stocks, 
appraised at much less than their |iar value, 
did not necessarily represent heavy losses 
to Messrs. Gould, Sage, and Harrimnn. 
To determine what their looses were, the 
important point would he to know how- 
much they paid for the stocks. The likeli¬ 
hood. however, is that many of them 
represent losses, and very considerable 
ones. A writer in the New York Evening 
Pott, discussing the problem of how these 
experienced men came to nmke such poor 
investments, inclines to the belief that 
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“ many of the securities came to them on 
defaulted loans." while others “ unques¬ 
tionably represent investments made prac¬ 
tically out of charity to friends." The 
H&rriman list at least shows '* a consider¬ 
able amount of money devoted to proposi¬ 
tions in which ho was personally interested 
and from which be obviously did not look 
for any return." With all allowances made, 
the writer believes the lists show " a large 
number of investments deliberately made 
as speculations in which they were led 
astray just liko tho’mau in the street.” 

Further light on the losses which rich 
investors often meet with was recently 
shown in an auotion sale in New York of 
securitioe that originally were sold to in¬ 
vestors through misleading prospectuses 
and the honeyod eloquence of clever 
promoters. In tho auction market secur¬ 
ities of this kind aro certain to reach their 
proper level. Those who como to buy are 
wiso men in their generation. Tho certifl- 
cates have already been subjected to careful 
tests us to their present or prospective 
value. On a singlo day in April there were 
sold, os one lot, stocks in a coal company 
of a pni> value of $300,000. bonds of a 
mortgage company of a par value of 
$ 220 , 000 . stock in a railroad company with 
a par value of $ 100 , 000 , bonds of the same 
railroad company of a par value of $< 00,000 
und slock in another railroad company of 
a par value of $150,000. Tho entire collec¬ 
tion brought $125. Another offering con¬ 
sisting of oil ami refining bonds of $430,000 
par valuo brought $4X). Another varied 
oolleclion comprizing 200 shares of a silver 
mining company, 200 shures of an explora¬ 
tion company, 20 shares of a mining com¬ 
pany, and 26 shares of a steamship lino, 
w’ent as ono lot for $5. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STOCK ISSUE 

The fall in April in the price of Pennsyl¬ 
vania railroad stock U> 114 (tho price a 
year ago having reached 120 ) followed an 
issue of $I5,000.(XX) new stock, which brings 
the total amount outstanding up to 
$400,205,035. Altho foreshadowed in the 
company's annual report, the announce¬ 
ment, says a writer in the Now York 
Times Annaliit, "came .sooner than ex¬ 
ported and was accompanied by heavy 
short selling." Tho price at once declined 
sharply, and this, of course, led to decline 
in the rights which have b*»*n worth only 
about. IK or IK- Pennsylvania stock, for 
a considerable titmi, has been selling below 
the level at which, for some years, it had 
boon regarded as a good purchase for in¬ 
vestments. At prevailing prices, it yielded 
about 5 percent, nltho Pennsylvania was 
looked upon as a stock very close in saf< ty 
to a bond. When offered, it had been well 
absorbed by investors. Its stockholders 
now number 77,000, many of them women. 
Thr Annalist writer represents that in 
Philadelphia stockholders "are naturally 
looking with alarm at the enormous increase 
in the company’s capital,"—especially 
as this increase has brought no increase 
in the net income for the stock. He says 
on this point: 

"In 1901. when the total outstanding 
stock was $301,285,550, tho net income 
applicable to dividends equaled 9.29 per 
cent., which is precisely the return for the 
year 1912. when the outstanding stock 
was $463,880,560. For a time expansion 
of capital was accompanied by expansion 
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The Investment With 
Multiple Safeguards 

Ha. 3-Ample Lutai P twtr af «W U Mjmg Wily 


T" , HE experienced investor does not stop with determining the re- 
* liability of his investment banker and the large margin of safety in the 
particular investments offered him. These factors being established, he 
carefully examines the earnings of the property or corporation behind the 
bonds he considers purchasing, since these earnings must pay the principal 


and interest of his investment 

Obviously, property which has no earning power is not the best 
security for a loan. Unimproved real estate, for example, earns nothing. 
One who borrows money on unimproved real estate must pay the principal 
and interest from other resources or permit the security he has pledged to 
t* kJ-I to Mr Off the loan. It is evident that an investment based on such security is 
not the best investment. Bonds, to be sound, must be backed nut only by ample 
security but by ample earning power. 

The First Mortgage Bonds owned and offered by us are thoroughly 
safeguarded In this respect. They are directly secured by absolute first liens 
on newly Improved, centrally located Chicago property of the highest class, which must 
produce net earnings much more than ample to insure the safety of the bonds. 

First Mortgage Bonds — 5& to 6 % 

In no case M the total bond beue creator chasinc securities from our clients, when 
than one-hail of the conservatively esti- requested, at par and accrued Internet, less 
mated value of the security. The bonds a net har.dlln* charge of IK. 
era issued In denominations of HOO. »SU>. We call your vaportai attention to the 
<1 ore ami $3 000. and matura eenally In fact that no Investor has ever lost a dollar 
from two to fifteen years without any re- of either principal or Interest on any recur- 
tease of the original eecurity. Ity purchased from us in the 31 years in 

elv* renlmabU assurance of con- which we have been engaged In handling 
vembtlity through our custom of repur- this ciaas .d investments exclusively. 

. -Tk* /netfrri Mete rf.r,'' - semi-monthly publication, toy ether with 


S.W. Straus & Co. 

MC0t»0«AT|| 

MORTGAGE £ BON D BAN K ERS 


FIRST MORTGAGES OH IMPROVED FARMS ARE 
SAFI end vtrtd ft", and NET 
collect and rmll I alarm la XT *srkaaa» w About 
afcaff* Writ* for l.ata.* n*Mt*»*~ tad falldotalla 

ms.-ssrRKi? “ 0,TCAC f„^K;i 


Income on Investments 


A wise investor, in consider ing invest¬ 
ment securities, iiill first satisfy himself 
ns to their soundness. Unless he is buy¬ 
ing for long time investment he will 
next make sure of their marketability. 
The third consideration, and one which, 
while of importance, should be second¬ 
ary to the others, is the income. 

We have prepared a circular which 
describes several corporation, short 
term, and railroad securities that pos¬ 
sess the first two qualifications and that 
yield incomes of from 4.65% to 6%. 
We will be glad to supply this circular 
to you if you are interested. 

Ask for Circular E-444 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 

own and offer 

Wist Phi Traction Coapaoj 
First Mortgage 57c Gold Bonds 

CVJw No. tZ’dwwwfl mnuldJ. p-.-ih »d 


... 90* 
...196* 
n. 123* 
...M3* 
119.75* 
128.24* 
219.42 S 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

140 Broadway 

Capital aid Sarpias. - - $30,000,000 
Deposits.. 177,000,000 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 

345 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Conservative Investors 

are more concerned with stability in price, 
safety of principal and prompt payment of 
income of investments than the chance of 
speculative profit with its consequent greater 
chance of loss. 

Municipal Bonds 

are now, always Have been and always will be the 
ideal securities lor conservative investors. Ruuness 
conditions, political attacks and foreign complications 
do not a fleet their inlriniK value. 

If YOU w ant investments o( this character, please 
consider the following: 

Bonds of Larger Cities 

Yielding 4* to 4.55* 

New York City 3'/j* due 1954 

Grand Rapids, Michigms 4* due 1931 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 4% due 1942 

Baltimore. Maryland 4* due 1961 

Houston. Texas 4)4* due 1920-52 

Bonds of Smaller Communities 

Yielding 4.25* to 5* 


| of income and larger dividends. In 1907, 
I when the capital was $314,604,200, 10.67 
, per cent, was earned and 7 per cent, divi¬ 
dends disbursed. In the following year, 
with capital unchanged. 8.96 per cent, was 
1 earned, and the dividend reduced to 6 per 
cent. A further increase in the stock to 
£401,506.752 in 1909 returned 11 per cent., 
as compared with 11.66 per cent, in 1906, 
when the capital was 830o.951.350. There 
was a shrinkage in profits in 1910 to 9.28 
Ion a capitalization of $412.613.725; and 
in 1911 the surplus available for dividends 
I fell to 8.63 on a capitalization of $453,880.- 
I 560. Meanwhile the price of the stock 
1 naturally followed the busmens of the road. 
It now stands at 115 a share, as compared 
with 140 in 19CM. Before that year, in 1903 
and 1901. two stock allotments of 33 l j per 
cent- were issued at a premium of 20 per 
cent. They were the last of the premium 
issues. Since t hen t he new stock allot men ts 
have been made at j>ar.” 


Mount Vernon. New York 

4'/ 2 * 

due 1952 

Barry County, Missouri 

5* 

due 1922 

Webster Gtove*. Missouri 

4'/a% 

due 1932 

St. Clair Co,. III. Sell. D*t 

5* 

due 1918-23 

Bellingham. Washington 

5* 

due 1926 

Austin. 1 exas 

5* 

due 1930-52 

Fairmont, West Vugima 

5* 

due 1942 

Fort Smith, Arkansas 

5* 

due 1923 


Bondi of Drainage and Road Districts 

Yielding 5* to 5ft* 

Calhoun Co . Texaa Ro«J 5* due 1952 
Chickasaw Co.. Mia... Road 5* due 1925-37 
Camelon Co. Texaa Drainage 5* due 1929- 36 

Pemiscot Co.. Mo.. Drainage 6* due 1930-32 
Woodiurt Co. Ark. Road 6* due 1923-33 
MUduippi Co. Ark. Dig. 6* due 1927-32 

The above issues are owned by thia company and 
recommended as being sale. free from marked change* 
in price, and desirable in every way. 

Send foe circular* and place your name on our 
mailing 1*1. Address nearest oStcr. Department F. 

WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 

NF.W YORK ST. 1XXJIS CHICACO 

Pins&WOW. 40flOfc~So«r 111 V* Mauos Sum 


‘arm Mortgages 


r 

JJ Dur Appeal u 

U f taaar?allta lavaitor* 

■I f*.r Mr.. t- "fill.! A ssrl 1 

■ •#•*#»»*#• »ttars' sirsoMrs. Il.gbi 

Dr I rafnenwi furatiltRl 

I J 


E.J Lander & Co Grand forksND 



Safety 


Surplus earnings over five times 
interest requirements. 

6% Yield 

VVc recommend for investment the 
secured notes of a strong public utility 
company lervingone of the most pros¬ 
perous ami rapidlv growing industrial 
communities in the Middle West. 
Surplus earnings, year ended January 
Jl, 1913, reported as ncarl^S'jtimes 
interest requirements. Present earn- 
ings 2 i) rt 0 larger than a year ago- 

Fall information Bant on 
r*qu*9t for Circular J-J! 

White, Weld & Co. 


The Rookery i« Will St. 

Chicago New York 


Ds.oo.hW S«- 

Boston 


This iwue of new stock by the Pennsyl¬ 
vania gives special interest to a recent 
article in the London Slaliil, calling the 
attention of Kuglish readers to the magni¬ 
tude of the Pennsylvania system. That 
magnitude is declared by the writer to be 
one that it is difficult for an Englishman to 
grasp. The writer undertake a comparison 
of the mileage of the Pennsylvania road 
and the work it doea with the mileage and 
work of the railways of the British Isles. 

The length of the Pennsylvania, east 
and went of Pittsburg, is now 11,557 miles, 
while the length of all the railways in the 
British Isle* is a little short of 23,500 miles; 
j so that the Pennsylvania’s mileage is onc- 
I half as much as the whole’mileage of all the 
railways in Gnat Britain and Ireland. 
If the Pennsylvania system's sidings be 
included, we should have a total length of 
track of about 26.000 miles, as against 
55.000 miles in the United Kingdom. 

As U> work performed, that lwing "a 
much more weighty matter," the amount 
done by the Pennsylvania system is de¬ 
clared to bo "truly enormous.” It is un¬ 
fortunate that on this point English data 
do not exist for a proper comparison; at 
best the amount can only be* guessed at. 
By a good process of guessing, it is con¬ 
cluded that the freight traffic in the United 
Kiugdom reaches 13.000 million ton miles, 
whereas the freight traffic of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania exceeds 41.000 million tou miles, 
that is. the Pennsylvania conveys more 
than three times the amount of freight that 
the British and Irish roads convey. Stated 
in other terms, it appear* that, whereas 
the railways of the United Kingdom now 
convey about 530.000.000 tons of freight 
an average distance of about 25 miles, the 
Pennsylvania system conveys 473,000,000 
tons of freight an avtrage of 87 miles. 
From this it appears that the fnight ton¬ 
nage of the Pennsylvania is nearly as great 
as the whole tonnage of the railways of 
the United Kingdom, while the average 
distance carried was between three and 
four times gnu ter. 

When it comes to passenger traffic, the 
greater density of the population in the 
United Kingdom gives the railways over 
then* a much larger passenger traffic than 
the Pennsylvania enjoys. While the pas¬ 
sengers conveyed by the Pennsylvania one 
mile last year reached 4.440 millions, the 
passenger mileage of the United Kingdom 
I reached upwanis of I4.UU0 millions. When 
’ the passenger mileage of the British rail- 
1 ways is added to the ton mileage, the total 


0/CHICAGO IMPROVED] 

REAL ESTATE 

•/^MORTGAGES* 


WISE INVESTMENTS 

Combine to the utmost—greatest secur¬ 
ity not affected by industrial depression 
or financial stagnation--greatest Income con¬ 
sistent »itD safely—greatest stable permanency. 
Those with conrerilbtlliy are all features of our 
Chicago Improved Beni Katat'o Hoods and 
Mon gages. Titles guaranteed by Chicago 
Title A mm Company 

Custodians of Trust fundi make these aecurl- 
Ue* ■ heir heaviest Investments. 

Chicago's unquestioned stability and our long 
e*i>crtence make our offerings of First Heal 
Estate Gold Mortgage. (In Urge amt small 
amounts) and First R«*l Estate Serial Gold 
bond, (denominations *100. $600 and 11.000) 
—dranlug 6 H “ud 6 per cenl—the best. 

During our nineteen yean of continuous busi¬ 
ness not $1 of principal or Interest has been lost 
In an investment through us. 


It Is and always has been our custom to repur¬ 
chase securities from our clients at per and 
accrued interest, less a handling charge ot 1 per 
cent. 8 ead for list 198 I. 


G.H.CONEYfCO 

MORTGAGE BANKERS 


1 . AHALI 

CM 1 C ^ 


KTnn 
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Obtain a More 
Satisfactory Income 

b> lAvrocln* In orwurttlra which con. 

•In in l he miflil huvr« nrv- 

rr*lul it* »trua*rat iomwiuUdii. to «-re*in. 
Modern Preferred StOffcf of the \wm type 
#re »d om> (iMritel Uv imwt itfMMI 
|xo*Mc«f -n* 1 axircuaM* f In « u a> «lni(Ur 
jo that o\ niortflAfr Uxvl.. UuL in mtdllioci, 
have (hr a.StkO UMilt of yicklln* ** hi«h -• 

7% lAtftmt. 

We invite partlruhr ttlenilon at tlMa time to 
tlw» all*.Mine fcatura-w <•! a ix'lrfirri atock 
H hk h i. d** rlbM in I lioular KI > anil which 
m *+ ikriffllb lr*r I tie man with# too to invent 
n« Ilte DOT with 110 , 000 . Thia «tr« ular will be 


Pomroy Bros. 

■••Wes H.„ Tsrfc Slsrk Es<kss«. «... 1 ( 7 $ 

30 Pina Street New York 


Farm Mortgages 


•tc the tafett And l>c*t tnvfittnentft when 
Judiciously vnide. We offer First Mortgages 
on the richest producing farms in the world— 
the Illinois H Com Belt. 

The underlying security is readily salable for 
more than three times the amount loaned. 
We have specialised in them for more than 
55 years. Never a cent lost to investors. 

Write few U%t i/j. 

A. G. DANFORTH A CO. 

>•••<•! I. I). laSa * 
WASHINGTON. II I.INOIJI 


A RIGID TEST 

The panic of 1907 put to. Test the stability 
of public utility companies. The remit showed 
■ general incre.iw in earning* during the period. 
Th«. is one go»l cmiqd foe our belief in Public 
Utility Bonds. 

IIV of era Puhtie Utilitr Bond 
with these J eat uni: 

Absolute fust mortgage. 

Splendid franchise tat nation. 

Net earning* ,t time* all Interest charges. 
t’nl-tMng bosid ot a company whose securi¬ 
ties ld<c a 1 mulct value of over J 5 . 000 . 010 . 

Price to net 5.50% 

Alt (or CirmBtr L 143 

P. W. Brooks & Co. 

115 Broadway. New York 
Boston Philadelphia 
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of traffic conveyed one mile became 
ver, only 27,000,000. whereas with 
Pennsylvania they reached nearly 


Before You 
Re-Invest Your 
April Dividends 

Take your pencil and mark on the 


SOME OF THE PAYERS OF LARGE 
INCOME TAXES 


Baboon Composite Plot 


Ennim 

*«•!» l«oat TtuuTil. 
Monaco wyoacoo *i>o.ow 
iOo.ooo.ao ivnc.uo i.mmi 
•M.ooaoa> lj.soui) kw.ano 
mem cmi io.raoaoo *00.(00 
wunaon) imuui 

an"e.<ro lijaino 400.000 
nxonoxro Hxwnxno 40x000 
0X000.000 KUUXOOO 40000) 
OMOO XO O 4X00X00 300.0(0 


WUM* ju»l rioilil *It* jo« ths* |»rtrr bn -1 

hi«h«a« iWldr N-iw of l.tokln* t>Ark» *r*l - 

wKal »«>q ou*ht t« h»rrd.'nr. whf nM l*s<k ah- 
RB<U.-«UAllF<tnll^ TtH'IUUs H** III 1,.| 

+mrm funilain^iul roadUl^M »r* rl(« fnf ha' 
****** And bn»fU. Hfforv J«« m**+ four n*it in" 
writ* for m copy of * U « tut M|U»t 

#• om|. will lw prat ivillf to unj («r 

lnUr#«Ud ii lh# work uf tin* 1kU<! OriMluU 

Address Dept. G 4 of the 

Babson Statistical Organization 
Eaecutiva Block Welled.* Mill.. M.m 
l.argft Or|i«i«iftM of it* CUtt in tht U. 5. 


LOWER COMMODITY PRICES W 

“ Easier general tendencies in various new YORK 
quarter*.*’ were found by Bradulrtil't on 4 * w *“ Sl - 
April 1st in its study of commodity price*. 

While live stock, mutton and pork products ‘ 

had become more expensive, leading to I 

continued complaint a* to the high cost of LONDON 
meat, there were so many article* that had 
receded from the former level as to supply I 
a lower index number. This number was 
$9.2976. which reflected a decline of 1.1 
per cent, since March 1st. and " the lowest 
price level since September of last year." 

Since December, the decline had been 2.5 
per cent.; for four months the movement 
had been steadily downward. Of thirteen 
groups only four made advances. The 
index number, however, remains still high. 

It is 2.3 per cent, higher than it was one 
year ago. As compared with April. 1907. 
it is 3.7 per cent, higher. In detail the 
writer in Bradalrttt't says: 

"The advance in live stock was brought 
about by higher price* for beeves and hogs, 
alt ho sheep worked lower. Provisions rose 
because of increased quotations for hogs, 
mutton, pork, bacon, hams. lard, and cod¬ 
fish; but. on theotberhand. dairy products 


No. 32. 

W HEN you welt investment*, con- 
filler the superiority of securities. 
Securities pay you money through 
dividends or interest. They rise and 
fall in price, and thus offer you the 
chance of speculative profit as well. They 
can he bought and sold in the quickest, 
simplest manner —with no red tape. 

Send lor Booklet ft A-”Odd Lot Inve.tment- 


CENEVA 

Switzerland 


SAFETY AND INCOME 

A few years ago 3 X to 5 per cent, was 
the prevailing return on sound invest¬ 
ment bonds. Today 4J4 to 6 per cent, 
is to he had from those of equally high 
standard. The investor who looks for 
safety and liberal income combined with 
a reasonably broad market, should not 
allow this opportunity to slip by. 

Write fw Bead CSrtdsr 478 

“Safety and Income" 

Spencer Trask & Co. 

la.Mlmrat Banker* 

43 Exchange Place, New York 
LBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 


JohnMuir&(o 
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fell ofr. with eggs reflecting: the most sub¬ 
stantial decline. Metals turned higher, 
owing chiefly to a rise in copper. Building 
materials went higher because of dearer 
glass and spruce timber. Breads tuffs re¬ 
ceded; fruits also went off. while hides and 
leather declined, thanks to cheaper hides 
and union leather. Textiles fell on rather 
general decreases, more especially in 
domestic wool, but the force of the reces- 
, sion was offset by a rise in ginghams. Coal 
1 and coke drooped as the result of seasonal 
l changes in tho price of anthracite coal, 
I while at the same time Connellsv ille coke 
slumped. Oils receded because of lower 
I castor oil. Naval stores dropped on account 
of a decline in turpentine, and chemicals 
and drugs fell with a loss in carbolic acid. 
Rather marked decreases in hops and 
tobacco caused lower price* for the mie- 
1 cellaneous group." 


Mr. Business Man 
It Is Your Moral A 
Duty To UseThe fl 

multipost" 

POSTAGE 

STAMP g 

AFFIXER fi 

AND AC- *9 

COUNT- 

ANT IN < 

YOUR 

OFFICE ^- 


The United States 
Government 
Accepts 

for Postal Savings Deposits such 
securities as we offer yon. 

In addition to Government and 
State Bonds, they are the only 
form of securities accepted by 
the Government as surety for 
Postal Savings Bank deposits 
placed with banks. No securities 
could be given a better endorse¬ 
ment And our choice selected of 

MUNICIPAL, COUNTY 
AND SCHOOL BONDS 

secured by taxing power 

•re worthy ol thn endowment. combin¬ 
ing. a* they do, ulmort wcurtv wilhsood 
intrmt return nod mimium rak. All the 
Using power of tho community iuuing 
them Hand* behind these Militia. 

Our peseta off mag. include bond, 
from various rt.tr* yiXing hom4h% to 
5H%. These hoods embody the judg¬ 
ment sad experience ol our orgsniulton 
ol 27 years training in the selection 
ol this particular class ol cooservative in- 


INVESTMENT BANKERS AND THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 

One of the reasons cited for the decline 
! in late years in transactions on the Stock 

I ■ « • ii st __a . a s ..a 


your employees nre entitled to the 
protection that it gives them against 
temptation and poaaible false sus¬ 
picion or accusation. 

BECAUSE JSJS-ELS 

ia common in every office. If you 
think not in yours, then you are not 
fully informed. Ask your business 
friends for their experience. 

BECAUSE 

has been the start of the downfall 
of more employees, large and small, 
than any other article used in sn 
office, not excepting money. 

RPP ATTOP ,he u,e ° r • 
MULTIPOST 
will keep your stamps all In one 
place, protect your employees as 
well as yourself, and, because of its 
speed, will enable your employees 
to give you more and better service, 
as with the Multipost from 60 to 100 
stamps can be neatly and securely 
affixed per minute, the machine at 
the same time recording each stamp 
as affixed. 

QUR booklet will tell you how all 
this is accomplished, and we are 
pleased to tend the MULTIPOST 
on trial without any obligation what¬ 
soever on your part. We leave it to 
you to word your own request for trial, 
and promise immediate attention. 

MULTIPOST COMPANY 

299 STATE STREET 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
Conti,** 1/wJ.poif C*. LU. Tcrotuc. Co wM 


Exchange has been the growth of invest¬ 
ment banking. Just how large a share 
this growing business may have had in the 
decline could not be determined with much 
precision, but that it has been considerable 
seems to be generally conceded. Statistics 
of transactions on the exchange to some 
degree make iu extent clear. Following 
is a table printed by Montgomery Rollins 
in his \tagatint, showing the total number 
of share* traded in on the Exchange during 
the twenty-three years from 1889 to 1912: 


OlmsMB^Uo.^ruMlwdrcsWN.. 526 L 

-e-USPEEHRSORStb- 

Investment Bankers 

First National Bank BUI*.. CHICAGO 


1901.. .. 265.944.669 

1903.. .. 188.603.403 

1903.. .. 101.103.101 

1904.. .. 187.313.066 

1900.. . .263.001.150 

1900.. . .204.290.010 

1907-I90.43S.824 

1908.. .. 197.200.340 

1909.. .. 214.032.191 

1910.. .. 104.001.001 

1911.. .. 127.208.208 

1913.. .. 131.128.420 

A glance at this Uble will show that the 
low records reached in 1911 and 1912 
were not reached in any other of these 
years tine© 1898. This is tho more re¬ 
markable when it is remembered that the 
increase in general business in those years 
was probably unsurpassed by other any 
like period in the history of the country. 

There was in that time, as Mr. Rollins 
says, a "tremendously increased output of 
securities" and the investment banker in 
all those years developed his business 
greatly. One of the notable means by 
which ho did this was through the employ¬ 
ment of young men. largely recent gradu- 

Memorial Tabletsi 


04.004.090 
77.324.173 
112.099.907 
170.421.130 
138.380.184 


l«n I'sui* run hum iiamimumi: »» 

HO «4)*f M via. M • ebiwfwv th*l t 

Milre, (W|iM« IlM of Firm Fam 

Q«I4«. nr. Wrtl* 9* I* at t« f » |Van% # M sI**t4 1 «*Tw 

M A UU I UU CO., 141 Mad. Si., 


MOBO 


stocks and bonds recommended by their 
respective houses. These young men have 
become as familiar visitors in many busi¬ 
nesses and professional offices as was tho 
book agent or the life-insurance agent in 
•*’***’■' : earlier time*. Not only have they solicited 
!7n»n.thc business in New York City, but in many 
nunuUc. others. Indeed, some bouses employ them 
SeaMoed lo traval, so that they have become parts 
e* in lutlMiif fiooco. At cumin prfc« they of the great army of commercial traveling 

COMPOUND INVESTMENT '•?*** salesmen. It has been pointed out.- and 
COMPOUND INVESTMENT , his u nuUy an iniporlant matter in the 

rieinal plan for inviting on partial pavmcnt* warfare going on against fraudulent oil. 

™ nin *; other cnterprises. that a. 

City Ouarnnlrr 4 Tru„ Comp«y ‘ h ^tocks and bonds put out by^putable 

and Surplus licc.occ.co Y^vniiiowQ.Ohio i investment bouse* bare bad solid values 


Write lor our illuat rated booklet. Free. 


m l bur Hobo, 9ri%& 
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fid Trial Can. 


JOHN T. STANLEY 
ttOWnlSOthSI. 
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behind them, an educational work in wise 
investments has been accomplished. 

While quoted prices for these stocks and 
bonds may decline with certain market 
movements, yet in the main they are safe 
ns to interest, dividends, and principal. 
These houses, therefore, have shared with 
some of the magazines and newspapers the 
credit which belongs to the work already 
done through warfare made on fraudulent 

Rollins 


schemes for investments 
comments as follows: 

"In no way has the American public 
been so rapidly educated in the last dec¬ 
ade as in tho subject of money and its 
investment. The ordinary, every-day 
investor has absorbed an immense amount 
of ordinary, every-day finance. The one 
who does not pillory himself with pertinent 
questions is, indeed, uncommon: Be it 
inan or woman, each not only desires to 
know tho kind of bond, its rate, how long 
it may run, whether subject to earlier 
redemption than its maturity date, and 
so on. but inquires with very keen insight 
into such erstwhile, complicated details 


THE 

SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO I 


In this uncertain world 
all things are smooth to 
“the man on the inside” 


MONEY IN GREAT DEMAND 


Income Paying 
Bitter Root Orchard 
For Sale 


"Money,” says Thr Wall Street Journal, 
"was never before so internationally nor 
so universally in demand on this planet for 
constructive purposes.” As a sign of the 
international character of the demand, 
mention is mado of a small railroad in the 
southwest which "searched the world for 
funds," and found them in Belgium, whil> 
Switzerland, for the first time in hci 
history, has sold Inuids in New York, 
Heretofore Switzerland has been ranked ti¬ 
ll lender of money never ns an out-id. 
borrower. A German bank is mentioned 
ns having recently borrowed in New York 
91 ,000,000 at. e per cent, for one year 
und would have been willing to tnki 
*5,000,000 if it could have had that much 
A large life-insurance company in New 
York recently lent in Montreal SI.000.fMK 
ou real estato at 7 per cent., and several 
millions more could have been lent at « 
per cent. 

The war in Europe, in considerable part, 
explains these unusual occurrences. I r 
came at a time of universal husincs- expan¬ 
sion, when the commercial needs of pcopk 
were already great. Hence the strain on 
capital and the high rail's; hence also the-.' 
unusual incidents. The public has in 
small part only realized how gnat wa* the 


rgi personal reasons, 

10 acre orchard, locaii 
within a mile of the ra 


Como Ditch, 
with McIntosh 
Beauties, 20 


Motordom k 


DIXON’S 


Graphite Lubricants 

Aik your dealer lor DIXON S GRAPH- 
ITE GREASE No. 677— lot differentials 


It will pay yon to lend ui name and model 
ol your tar for free booklet No. 247 
"Lubricating the Motor.” and let ui tell 
you what the “Speed Kings ” Mjr. 

OS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. V /V / 

i.uuiiMiiiit: DXXX» 
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I Snur~on l 

V EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE ^ 

F7 MOUNTINGS 


The Sweetheart of 
Perfumes 


condition of strain that existed in these jUgjg 
matters during the past winter. "Now 
that we have passed the strain." says The i7M£j 
Wall Street Journal, "it can he talked 
about." To have talked about it earlier. 
might have increased the strain. That 
paper remarks further: 

"If any one had said last year that three 
hundred to five hundred million in gold ||SW 
could have been hoarded in Europe while 
the Turkish armies were being annihilated 
and pushed luu-k upon the Bosporus bv HflAi 
the Balkan peasants: with all the gnat 
powers of Europe sitting astride loaded kJBH 
guns ready at a moment's notice to take a Sj 
hand in the fray; that the United States U Th. 
could at the same time ship forty million ft m 0 
of gold to assist Europe* that France - 
would refuse to pay out gold, and Germany *1 1 
bid 8 per cent, and 8H P»*r cent, for money, ffi r, k' 
and the United States seat an antiprotec- H 
lion administration in Washington sub- ft »pn 


Long wear 
and good looks 

arc two things you always 
get no matter what kind of 
Nufashond Shoe I .aces you 
buy. 


Oxford Laces 


on foreign import*. and there be so little 
disturltance in the United States as has 
occurred the last few months he would, 
have been laughed at." 


Guaranteed 3 months 


STANDARD RAILS AS INVESTMENTS 


Nufashond Shoe Lace C 
Dcot. E. K-d.-a. P. 


European war troulde was mainly rc- 
s|Min*ible for the recent decline*, that the 
situation is not one that makes for a |*cr- 
manent tight money market, and that the 
present is a time in which " to la-gin 
sealing down operations." It believes " the 
scaling down system" to Ik* the only rea¬ 
sonably safe method of investing in divi- 
dend-paying storks, since price* may go 
lower and *' few would dare to say. with 
any degree of positiveness, that they will 
not go lower." At the same time. " a fairly 
low level haa already been established and 
a great many high-grade issues " offer 
very tempting investment yields at per¬ 
vading prices." Among the attractive 
stocks are named about a dozen industrials 
and as many standard rails as follows: 


See that you get 
Jersey Milk 


Marriage 

|Hk Depend* 

11 r c <• I v or a lm> I* 

W/T ei'ije ot the whole truth 
^ si out ;clf ar.d **x and their 
rrl.ui<*i io lile and health. 
T.i* knowlcdee doc* not come 


ivtua irum uerscy cows carries 
more butter fat ntui protein than 
the ntilk from any other breed of 
cattle. These are the principal 
food elements of milk. They nour¬ 
ish the whole body and arc active 


• Not pa> in* fun dividend a* yet 


int. i£rmlr of itself, nor corre:t- 
ly from oidtnary everyday sources. 


"The forceoing list, it will be noted, is 
composed wholly of industrial preferreds. 
Not every issue in the above list is up to 
the higlicst investment standard, but ta¬ 
king the list as a whole it represents almut 
the Iiest of the big listed industrial pre¬ 
ferred issues. In no case is the yield less 
than t> per cent., and tin* yields vary from 
almut 0>* per cent, to 7' t per cent. It 
may be. of course, that lower prices will lie 
reached in the near future for the foregoing 
stocks, but certainly purchases on a scale 
down l«*einning at the present level should 
prove extremely satisfactory from the in¬ 
vestment point of view. 
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.. 96 
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‘‘Of the better known dividend*paying 
railway issues, we append the following: 


I-ow price of 
l*«t w«-k 
mmlttlmt 
fraction*). 


AtchUon . 

Atlantic Coast Line 
Haiti more A Ohio . 

SL Paul. 

Great Northern_ 

llUnol* Central- 

Lehigh Valley. 

Now Haven....... 

Pennsylvania. 

Southern Pari lie. .. 

Union PaiiHc. 

Norfolk A Wrat. to 
N orthern Paclrtc .. 


‘‘The foregoing list compri7.es the large 
well-established railway dividend-paver*. 
It is possible, of course, that dividends in 
the* cone of New Haven un.l Illinois Central 
and possibly one or two other roads in the 
above list may be reduced. In the case of 
New Haven it looks as if the dividend must 
necessarily come down. Of I he list as a 
whole, however, it may easily be said that 
their dividends ore on a very lirmjfoundal ion, 
and that in the current fiscal year, not¬ 
withstanding the rather backward condi¬ 
tion of business gencnillv, the railroads 
have not pnly kept up lo the earning levels 
of the preceding year, hut in most instances 
have done considerably blotter. Certainly 
when the standard railway dividend- 
payers begin to yield over d per cent., it i» 
time to consider scal.*-down purchases even 


T"*HE new Grand Cen- 
■ iral Terminal, New 
York City, the greatest 
Railway Terminal in the 
world, combines beauty 
and utility in a degree hith¬ 
erto unknown, just as the 

20th Century Limited 

provides travel comforts and 
facilities unsurpassed on this or 
any other comment. 

Travel on the "CENTURY* 
and arrive at and depart from 
this wonderful Terminal. 


if not broad investment commitments.” 

In the Investment Department of 
Mooily’t Magazint is printed an article in 
which conditions as to some of these 
standard rails ore pointed out in further 
detail as follows: 

"Suppose we lake an old-seasoned divi¬ 
dend-paying railroad issue like Chicago A 
North won tom common. An thin comment 
is being written, it is quoted at about $135 
per share. It pays dividends at the rate of 
, per cent, per annum, and has for more 
than a decade. The yield at going prices, 
therefore, is 5.15 per cent. Is it a time to 
buy? Comparison gives nn affirmative 
answer to tins question, if the stock is 
looked at from an investment rather than n 
speculative point of view. The extremes 
of the fluctuations in this issue during the 
last live years ore found to be l«8>a and 
134 representing yields of 3.50 i- r cent, 
and 5.18 per cent, respectively. The 
mean investment yield for that period is 
4.34 per cent. Tin- advantage to the in¬ 
vestor nt current prices, then, is more than 
three-quarters of one per rent. 

"Atchison common shows an investment 
yield of close toll per cent. Its price range 
during the five-year period has lieen 125*; 
-90*4. It sold at its highest price just 
before lwing put on a ti |»«r cent, dividend 
basis in 1900. and at that quotation showed 
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a yield of but 4.80 per cent. At 
extreme, its yield was 0.65 p*»r ee 
a mean of about 5.70 per cent 
which tbo present shows an advi 
the investor of one-quarter of 
cent. 

< "The record of Baltimore »' 
similar. It has been on a 0 
dividend basis since 1907. D 
last five years it has sold a; high 
to net aliout 4.90 per cent.; and 
03net more than 6' , per c 
present yield of about six compa 
mean of slightly over ">}. for i 
under review. 

"Coast Line shows an inve> 
turn at current prices of appr 
5.65 per cent. It nos Invn on a ; 
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dividend basis but a comparatively short 
time. At its high price for the five-year 
period, it showed a yield of 4.70 per cent, 
as a 6 per cent, stock; and at its low, a 
yield of 0 . 8.1 per cent., with a mean of 5.26 
per cent., nearly one-half per cent, below 
the present. 

“Great Northern is now selling on an 
income basis of about one-ouarter per cent, 
above the mean since 1909. At current 
quotation its yield is 5.45 per cent., com¬ 
pared with 4.o0 per cent, at the high price 
recorded in 1909. and with 5.95 per cent, 
at the low of 1910. It has paid annual 
dividends at the rate of 7 per cent, regu¬ 
larly since 1899. 

"Illinois Central returns about 5.70 per 
cent, at the cmrent market. As a 7 per 
cent, stock, on which basis it has been regu¬ 
larly since 1905. it sold as high as 162). in 
1909. showing a yield of but 4.30 per cent.; 
and as low as 124 in 1910. showing a yield 
of 5.75 per cent. The difference between 
the mean investment yield for the five-year 
period and the yield at present prior* is, 
therefore, only a little less than three- 
quarters per cent. 

"New York Central at its extreme* dur¬ 
ing tbo last five year* gave net re turns of 
3.40 per cent, and 4.90 per cent, respective¬ 
ly showing mean of about 4.15 per cent. 
At it* present price. tbe yield is 4.75 per 
cent., an advantage of more than om-half 
per cent. net. 

"Norfolk & Western, a 6 per cent, stock 
since December. 1911, yields at going 
quotations about 5.71 per cent, on the in* 
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the various roads whose stocks have been 
used os illustrations. 

Per 

Cent. 

Atchison. ToiH-ka & Sant a Fc.. S2.0U.749 16.1 

•Baltimore & Ohio. 1.001.131 11.2 

t Atlantic Coast Line. 28.947 0.6 

Chicago St Northwestern. 3.310.863 30.7 

Great Northern. 3.407.383 17.4 

Illinois Central. 2.617 869 61.8 

Louisville A Nashville. 531.623 6.0 


A Four-Day Tour §1 

In ► —SJl'ffV; 

GlacierNationalPark': 

For $22.00 i 

By Automobile, 4-Hor~SUge, Launch and Horseback f 

Break yuor journey to or from the Pacific Coast by r 
a stop-over at Glacier National Park. It Kill be a new " ( 
and mmJtrfmt experience. A lew days in this scenic V 


SAVINGS-BANK GROWTH SINCE 1864 

Imposing is the word for statistics of 
Havings- banks in the United Staten as given 
in the annual report for 1912 of the Con¬ 
troller of the Currency. These bunks now 
number altogether 1,922. They are divider! 
into two cIahkch— the mutual banks, which 
mi miter (MO. and the stock banks, which 
number 1,292. Depositors in all those 
banks numbered, in 1912. 10.010,301 
persons. Tint average deposit was $442.72, 
the total of deposits the colossal sum of 
*4,451,818,522.88. Figures are given for 
savings-bank* in this country for a period 
lieginning in 1H63, in a table showing the 
numltcr of banks in existence each year, 
the number of depositors, the amount of 
the deposits, and the average amount due 
«ach depositor, as follows: 
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lark. by automobile. Uo&cb and i!a»t. Including ■ vuil fa th« 
unique and coxy Chalet* at Wany-Glader and Goln.-t»(he~ 8 uti 
Campa— th« p*raali<« of She mountain trout fUherman. An almuat 
■nhnMted number of other tour*.ivvcrlng one t<> twelve days or an 
enure stmob. may be arranged at acoirrwpondio.ly low io»u 
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r National Optol, full 
rifitKro, n mo,cloth. 1 I 4 
iM 

NevYoA an l Koodoo* 




PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS . BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


f * TENTS SECURED OR H E KK- 
URNKl). Stm!»fc*1cfti for t»c« rriK»H at to 
patrruWitv. GUIDE lfc>OK and WHAT 
TO INVENT. anil» valuaMf l.iai «! Invri*. 
uon* wamrd* %*nt in*. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offer *4 lor oof iartntion. Fat. 
etif* ftrrurrd bj u» adt eriued irec m World a 

te J*hVANS*& CO. Wuhlmtoa 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


COINS, STAMPS. ETC. 

RARE COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Premum llu 10 c U'*t r.uil li»l ot (Mil, 
juprr money. Cut seit». Wwtliy. carlo., etc., 
»od Ancient Roman Coin-ttc. Month- 
ly r-jSl.cu!ao( »>**«. Canlb** wiili to- 
urankme t>. m.tl 1^,. T L ELDER. 
Dept L. JJ Eait *>d Street, New York. 


WHAT KIND OF DOG 

1*1 yon want* We will tl*dly fomi*h In- 
tornuiton »* to • leir due*, nf vnlmit breed* 
m»T lw p»n lated. Amicm M[r. Kennel 


SPEAKERS and writer* are provided with 
materia, lor *Utr* »W*r<«<! wrer*— .id 

S '-" «id on «j5«ti -br THE 

ITHORS- AGENCY'-of New York MSI T 
Broadwar- A iweir coitus ■e»rnh U»e*n 


Atchison. ToiH-ka & Santa Fc.. 52.035.749 

•Baltimore & Ohio. 1.991.131 

♦Atlantic Coast Lint*. 28.947 

Chicago St Northwestern. 3.319.863 

Groat Northern. 3.407.383 

Illinois Central. 2.617 869 

LouUvIllo A Nashville. 531.623 

New York Central ,fiscal year 

end* Doe. 31). 

Norfolk A WcaMrn. 1.339.099 

Northern Pacific. 2.682.852 

Pennsylvania <ttoo.l year end* 

Dec. 31)..... 

Southern Parlflc. 3.630.508 

Union Pacific. 2.062.465 

• Reported to March I. 1013. 

t Decrease. 


Number Number of 

Avrvaao* 
due each 

Year of banks 

depositor* 

Depuoit* depositor 

lHtKI... 

203 

887.006 

8200.XI5.202 8232.48 

iHfVI. .. 

H6 

976.025 

230.280.401 

242.08 

IMft... 

317 

960.844 

242.019.382 

247.35 

INM... 

M0 

1.067.061 

282.455.791 

264.70 

ih*7... 

871 

1,188.202 

327,000.452 

283.63 

1 HlkH, , • 

406 

1,310,144 

392.781.813 

3732: 

IM«W... 

476 

1,466,684 

457.075.050 

1*70... 

517 

1.630,846 

549.874.358 

337.17 

1871... 

577 

1.902,047 

660.745.442 

342.13 

187SI... 

047 

1.992,025 

735.046 805 

.368 82 

1873... 

069 

2.185,832 

802.303.009 

387.07 

IH74. • • 

093 

2,293,401 

864.550.902 

370 98 

IH7A. .. 

771 

2.359,864 

924.037.301 

391.56 

1*70... 

7M| 

2.368.630* 

941.350.255 

397.42 

1877... 

675 

2.395.314 

860.218.306 

as 

IH7H... 

663 

2.400.785 

2.268.707 

879.807.425 

i ■ o 

039 

602.490.298 


1MN0... 

029 

2.335.582 

819.106.073 
801.961.142 

XV) 71 

1SM |.., 

629 

2.528,749 

73 

1882... 

629 

2.710.351 

966.797.081 

XM 70 

1HH3... 

go 

2.87H.4. - 18 

1.024.856.787 

Hi n 

1HH4... 

686 

3.015.151 

1.073.294.955 

X55.96 

188A... 

046 

8.071.495 

1.095.172.147 

356 56 

1888... 

638 

3,158.950 

1,141.530.678 

361 Jfl 

IHH7... 

684 

3.418.013 

1.235.247.371 

361.39 

I HHH. . . 

Nil 

3.838.291 

1.364.196.550 

355.41 

1H80... 

849 

4.021.523 

1.425.230,349 

384.40 

1800... 

921 

4.258.893 

1.A24.844.5O0 

358.03 

1HU1... 

inn 

4.5.'CI.2I7 

1.023.079.749 

358.IM 

1802... 

i .069 

4.781.605 

1.712.769.096 
1.785,150.957 

358.20 

1803... 

1.030 

4.830,599 

4..77.6S7 

300 55 

1804... 

1.024 

1.747.961.280 

365.86 

180ft... 

1.017 

4.875.519 

1.810.507.0X3 

371.36 

1890... 

98S 

5.065.494 

1.907.156.277 

376.50 

1897. • • 

980 

5.201.132 

1.939.376.035 

372.88 

1M>H... 

979 

5.385.746 

2.065.6:11.298 

383.54 

1H90 .. 

987 

6.687.818 

2.XW.366.964 

302.13 

1000... 

1.002 

6.107.083 

2.449.547.8H6 

401.10 

1901... 

1.007 

6.358.723 

2.697.094.580 

408 30 

1002... 

1,036 

0.06*1.672 

2.750.177.290 

412.53 

1003... 

1.078 

7.035.228 

2.935.204.845 

417.21 

1004... 

1.157 

7.305.443 

3.000.178,611 

418.89 

1008... 

1.237 

7.006.229 

3.261.230.119 

423.74 

1000... 

1.319 

8.027.192 

3.482.1.37.198 

433.79 

1007... 

1.415 

8.588.811 

3.000.078.945 

429.64 

1908... 

1.453 

8.705.848 

3.06O.A&3.945 

420.47 

1909... 

1.703 

8.831.863 

3.713.405.710 

420.45 

1910. .. 

1.759 

9.142,908 

4.070.486.246 

445.20 

1911... 

1.884 

9.794.047 

4.212.583.598 

430.09 

1912. . a 

1.022 

10.01*1.304 

4.451.818.522 

441.72 


Grateful.—- Do you know that that 
bulldog of yours killed my wife’s little 
harmless, affectionate poodle? ” 

“ Well, what are you going to do about 
it? ” 

" Would you be offended if I was to 
present him with a nice brass collar? "— 
Houston Post . 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


If you need a REAL change, if you want 
a few days outing that will he more fun and do 
you more good than anything you ever did. 
and that won’t co»t much—DO THIS— 

Write to us TODAY for exactly where to 
go in the • 

C* Maine Lakes 

• M to find big, hungry, fighting trout, «1- 

[ J mon and lu» W AITING FOR YOU. 
lOfl F**f 'he liett fi»hing camp, or if 
you're fussy and want to eat with a 
Jjkfl lork, the best hotel. 

9l-‘, ) VV|: " take, lintv go, iv|i.d tie 

Inp will cost. 

^ And the name of the registered 

K>vde who will meet you with every- 


V.—(I) “In sinking 
a roof, one said. 'Sw! 

SS 

b+sc. tubllr p*»*fton« 
ofien fcv exemplified 
U piKid IM of to Kuud 
W II not be pre«TYed 


Cheques 


■ arc accepted for 
travel bills all 
h over the A 
” world "" 

You can pay your hotal bills with 
them; buy railway and steamship 
fares. You can make purchases 
with them in the principal shops. 
And you can cash them without 
charge in any one of 50,000 banka. 


i; to Illustrate." 

"to show by 
liter of fact." 
“ that meaning 

Who la Herbert 


I thing ready, 

5 Hour. From Bo. Ion 
10 Hour, From New York 

N. B. Your family will enjoy it a 
— much a, you. Hundreds of wome 
>nd children go. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
•1 Co A Fiahin," ,nd "Mato. Guido." 

THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 

Room 7n So. Station, Boston, Mast. 


con t>e uaeil like the currency of the 
country you are traveling in. and ate 
taf* to carry. Without your signature 
they are useless to a thief. They are 
protected against crooks by tne 
William J. Burns Detective Agency. 
‘‘A.B. A.'‘Cheques are particularly aultabla 
L 0f travelers. They are la.ued 

by thousands of Amarlcan bank,. They 
‘'-valet,' cheque# accerted. 
under the law In payment of Unlt.d 
Custom* dutUt. 

Get them at your Bank 

Ark r H y,, H , n m- r >»/ 

i*W/*f let/* “A. A. A." t'knr an. urn* 


n " r W. V.— w hat Is the 

..par pronunciation of the word amateur' * - 

' 'oe will approximate the pronunciation of the 
•'■I amalrur if one pronounera all but the last 
liable of the folio.tog F.nglUh words as If the, 
re pan of ordinary con venation: "am a 
rtle." One .III come newer the French aound 
the third ■>liable If -me. while «a>tog fur. also 


Spend Your Vacation on 

Quaint Cape Cod 

It’a Always Cool in Summer 

Here’s a Summer I .and rniircly different 
from any other. You’ll enjoy the 

Yachting, Bathing, Fishing, 

Golf and Autoinohiling. The social life 
is charming. 

Read “Quaint Cape Cod’* and “Humrda 
Kav” before you decide where to go this 
summer. They’re FRKK. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


lira la tonr tuimit,. 

BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
N— York City 


WHITE 

MOUNTAINS 


A Hundred Trips in One 


of New Hampshire 

New life, new nerves, 
new energies, new apa¬ 
tite, new enthusiasm. 

New Lives for Old! 

That's what a Whilo Mountain 
Vacation gives you. 

It’s a new sensation to nlny golf 
and tennis up under the clouds, to 
motor on the Roof of New England, 
to feci the thrill of tistns n hundred 
miles across, to ride and drive and 
tramp and climbin the freshness and 
beauty of this exquisite mountain 
country. 

Delight ful hoarding houses.luxuri¬ 
ous hotels with their whirl of social 
gayetie-s and outdoor S]K>rts. 

■ Mightful people worth knowing 
from aU over the country. 

Send for FREE HOOK LETS 

Addrru VACATION BUREAU 

The New England Lines 

Room 773. So. Sutton. Bo,ton. Mu. 


■.<1 mon ton. Alberta—"In .hlch of 
■ratcncr. la tbe word not uard 
t b. the practise to n.4 appoint thear 
to the practlar not to appoint tbcae 


eralurc FREE! 


I me sboukl my ‘not to appoint." Even If one 
b tolerant of tbe “aplit InHnltlw." one should use 
It only .hen It make, a better construction than 
could other.be he bad. 

"C. L. I’..” Chicago m.—" Kindly state .hlch 
, me romet prepo^tlon and reason for lt« m: 

nlu * ld,n rorn -' w ' ,,e 

The Oxford Dictionary, under tbe term plan, 
den net! a* “to furnish or stock fa piece of land) 
«Jth growing plant*." rite, live passage, ranging 
from IMiu the promt day. and In all of themtbe 
rxpre-wlon I. “to plow/to Held) irff* (wvand-*.).• 
The lexicographer krto« of no authority (In 
literature) for the phrasing. “to plant a Arid in 
corn" or “to plant a field to corn." The last ex¬ 
pression. “to plant a field to com." If admitted 
to use. would have the special force of “to daoi. 


jpg 

9 Fife 


tr. ►, 


\\ p 
















Travel and Resort Directory 


Travel and Resort Directory 


oin 


und Switz 

And lucidity 


Canadian Northern Steamship*. Ltd.. Toronto. Can 


THE PICTURESQUE 


TOURS 


FESTIVITIES IN 30 TOWNS 


ROWIINC k CO., 17 liHw FUc». N#w Tack 


Ciuiir Around tkc World 


Tferoofti tl>« Panama Canal 


ENGLAND 


EUROPE 


135 J . } . $900.00and up 




'Motor Jours 


EUROPE 


Roand Ik* World - Not.. Jan.. F»b 


LUXURIOUS CARS FOR HIRE 

For Roy Period. for Tourtsc i* 
GREAT BRITAIN 


If Yon ara Planninf lo Vi*it Europe 


DUNNING TOURS 


F.uropevia Mediterranean 


CLARK TOURS 


FRASER, McLEAN 


Great Western Railway of England 


Choice Toura to lEurope 


EUROPE and ORIENT 

Bad 5-.~« liarf^ r.M— 


KUGLER’S 


PRINCKH HOTEL 


Letters ol Credit 

Traveler?*' Checks 
Available Everywhere 


LONDON HOTELS 


«r«R Tiir imiri'H niirt n 

RISG'LEV HOTEL 


ENGLISH TOURS 


AROUNDTHE WORLD 


i\TIXR«T A \n It HI T I * II I Met:* 
»HW %1 . KD>:\ A DIAIHIIK 

X EXPENSE Cl 70 ENGLAND 
TOURS FRANCE 


go where London Grosvenor House Hotel 

YOU PLEASE! ... Q _ w 


PRIVATE CARS 


GRAND CRUISE 

12 DAYS 

*60 °° m 


RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


ee Switzerland 


eluding berth 
d nvaU. Spe¬ 
cial riin lor \Uy. 

_ l unCt September adcJ 

October, via the 

RED-CROSS LINE 

TK^ moat nuvrl, lyaiililul And orui|f<i\il 
iu<a cruM« flNI Nrw York : twibnti Malifa*, 
Nora Sraba aod S«. Jaka'i. Ne-taaadlaad. 
Splendid Fiahing and Hunting 
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Tuxedo —the Most Enjoyable, 
Most Healthful Smoke, and 
the Most Economical 


T HF. most enjoyable smoke is a pipe. 

But many men refuse this method be¬ 
cause they have had unhappy experiences 
with pipe tobaccos. 

Likely you have paid 35c to 50c for a tin 
of fancy “mixture,” and it burned your 
mouth or throat, or was unpleasantly strong. 

Too bad—but you got the wrong tobacco. 
The hundreds of thousands of men who 
have tried 


V.8TEKANSSON 


I.IAM H. 3ANTKJ.MANN 
WilUatn H Siiiirlmuiiu 
IJ. S. Bund. Myn 

7 u wJ> 1 0 t»«o mnd Umnd if I. 
i mty. It 1 » 4 (ooi. jw/I. ff4 
•"J t ik mom 


UAKKKII P. ShKVI.^ 
GAfrvU P- ServUa. promirvnt 
md writer, author oi Sr^on>: 

IW«r. M 'tr. 

*/ ft ire lr \*i r>* io^i. « 

fo MamJ inti IWo*# 
upon TatfCo. dt tmok* 


S\M lil-.RNAKU 

Sam Bernard, w <41-known at or In many 
nuuol come<lv iucww m>i: 

"A tin uf Turtdo i» my mn- 

•y»m9on. / Uk* 1 1 tsfitaotiy hrr«iii5f H 

A*t nrvrr rirew mr <1 bit C^ro*il 

irvubie. The jnsoulAeal itmA r «rr.“ 
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Serve Two 

With Cream and Sugar 

The grains arc filled with a myriad cells, 
surrounded by thin, toasted walls. They melt 
away at a touch of the teeth into almond- 
flavored granules. For breakfast, this is a 
royal dish. 



Serve Two With Fruit 

Puffed Grains taste much like toasted nuts, 
and they form, with fruit, a delightful blend. 



Let Us Buy 
10 Dishes 

This coupon, at your grocery store, pays for a 10-cent 
package of Puffed Wheat—enough for ten big servings. 

Please cut it out—present it. Pay no money, for your 
grocer will collect from us. 

Then serve the grains in the way we show. Let your 
folks enjoy, at our expense, the finest cereal foods 
created. _ 

We make this offer every spring. This spring we 
print our coupon in 22,OOt),000 magazines. 

As a result, countless homes now know one of the 
greatest food delights of the century. 

A Hundred Million Explosions 

Within every kernel there have occurred at least a 
hundred million explosions. Every food granule has 
been blasted to pieces by exploding steam. 

This is Prof. Anderson’s process. Whole grains in 
this way are made wholly digestible. This never was 
done before. 

One result is the best-cooked food in existence. 

Another is these crisp, airy wafers—thin, toasted, 
almond-flavored—foods so fascinating that a quarter- 
billion dishes were consumed last year. 

Now please let your folks try them—try them at our 
expense. They will add a joy to countless meals when 
you find them out. 


Serve Two in Milk 

These grains are eight times normal size— 
four times as porous as bread. They float 
like bubbles in a bowl of milk. And they form 
delightful morsels, crisp and airy, easy to digest. 



10-Cent Package 
Free 

Take this coupon to your grocer. He 
will give you for it a full-size package of 
Puffed Wheat. This is entirely free. 

If you prefer the Puffed Rice, which cost* 
15 cents, this coupon is good for 10 cents 
toward it. Pay the grocer o cents in 
addition. 

Accept this offer in fairness to yourself. 
It means a 10-meal treat. You will never 
forget the delight of them. Cut out the 
coupon, lay it aside, and present it when you 
go to your store. 


SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER ¥ — 

Good in United Sutee or Cwnaai. Only * M 

This CfrtififS that my grocer this day accepted this coupon us 
tyinenc in lull lor a 10<cnt package ol Puffed Wheat. CL 


Xamt. 


To the Grocer 


We wflt trail yoo |ro (rati for thir 
<"«pon ■bn m-ttlrd to u«. property 
«wel to - the c»«to«ner. aith jour a«- 
w-ante that the ruled terror mere 
(umpired atth. 

The Quaker Oat* Company—ChlcafO 


AddrtSi. 


Paled 


- 19131 


Grocers 


sot good if presented after June 25. 1913. 
tend all redeemed coupons to as by July ltt. 


NOTE: No family i* entitled to prevent more than one coupon. If your Kiocer 
inU be out of either Pufled Wheat or Ptdfed Rite, bold the coupon until he ret* 
-r Mock. A* every jobber 1* *efl supplied, he can set more Stock very quickly. 


The Quaker Qats(pmparyy 

Sole Makers—Chicago 


( 423 ) 






top Forgetting! 


of Contents 


TOPICS OF THE DAY: 

Tha Iaaue Between Japan and California 
Tha Captura of 8cut*ri 
Tho Vice-Proaidanfa "Naw Freedom" 
The Tariff and tha Coat of Living 
What tha Bailway Fireman Win 

FOREIGN COMMENT. 

England on Our New Tariff Bill .... 

Turkey'a Hope in tha Slava 

Tho New Ambassador to 8t. James’s 

Japaneaa Preaa on California. 

French and German Backbiting . . . 

SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 

Neglected Educational Material . . 
Shall Wa Abolish Patent Medicines* 
American Railway Methods in England 
An Oven to Bake Steel Cara . . 

Sawdust to Put Out Fires . 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: iCo»ri«.W) P«t» 

Vision by Starlight . 1000 

Metal Boots for Teeth 1007 

Why Was Dayton Isolated? .1007 

LETTERS AND ARTi 

An Italian Victory Over German Opera Tradition 1008 

England’s ’•Doormat” Heroines . . . . 1009 

Art Schools for Oirla . . 1010 

Our Serious Beadera. 1011 

RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 

How Atlanta Cleaned Op.1012 

The New Korean Verdict . . 1018 

India's Sympathy with Turkey .1014 

REVIEWS OF THE NEW BOOKS .... 1016-1030 

MISCELLANEOUS . 1031-1042 


SYMBOLISM OP THE COVER DESIGN.—Our cover ifmtgn reprwnu Pheidlppidn. the O reek courier adored from Allien* lo Spans, about 150 
milr«. in twoday*. to aak Sparta * help again*! the Pantos*. He symbolic** the newa-brlngrr. The palming M the vork of Mr. Harold Nelson 


YOUR CHARACTER } 

(tons analyzed from your handwriting. Expert 
opinion on forgerio and anonymous letter*. 
For I'mhi aiidira* WILLIAM LES1.IK FRENCH. 
AM..| Broadway. New York. Author of "What Hand- 
writing Tell*.”i n Woman * Home Comtanion, Au.urt, 
ion. "CupM Grapltt.lo*iU.” in Good llouwkervin*, 
December. ioi*: "Your ( baiarter from Handwiitiug.'* 
in Scrap Book. November, loot. 


Ktgt 

M.nk 


BlaHhktJ 
/At If 4 CtN/mry 


The Uhiversitt of Chicago 

...... (orrespondence-Studr Dept. 

HOME 8ES3&SSFSB 

5TUDT f-SHHfBl 

• ih Yw U.of C.(Dir R >Chic Afo. 111. 


May Sale 

At “The Linen Store 


The May Sale has become an important event 
at “The Linen Store.” The principal features 
for this year may be summarized as follows: 

le Linen—Sulwuntul reduction* in line*. C«*au, Suit*, Drettciarui Romper*, 
c Cloth* ami Napkin* to match, of up to 12 >c« *uc*. 

iic. and qualities, in a very wide |.adle*’ Neck wear- A fine a»*ortmrnt 
t of deign*. of ■eatonable good* at special price*. 

Linen—Reduced price* in Hem- Indies' Outer Garment!—Important 
»eJ Sheet* and Pillow Ca«et, and reduction* on Woolen Suit*. 0«ut». Silk 
ul value* in Towel*. Dre»*e*. etc., and special value* in Linen 

~ . .. . „ . Suit*, Lingerie Dret*e* and Waist*. 

Covering* — Exceptionally good 

* in Blanket., Comfortable* and Bed I-adle** Hortery-A Urge and varied 

collection specially priced, together with 
marked reduction* on many of the higher 
fcric — Chemise*, Combination*, priced good*. 

ve„, (Jown*, Skirt* Corset C over*, Co«.to-S« good Felicita model* to 
m a large variety of *t r le. and ma- ^ ckncJ «*,, „ glcally rcd uced pr jce*. 

Is at reduced prices. t p t l . . . 

I-acM and Embroideries for the inm- 
dren’s and Infants' Wear— Re- minged Summer Dreoes, Waists, Under- 
ions and special values in seasonable *ear, etc. Unusual % aloes. 

<2 page Ixxklet illustrating many tf the lines and gutting prices and 

details free on request. 

James McCutcheon & Co., 

5th Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., N. Y. 


HVt#P 

r\f « M 104 


Kiom the BIMt 

r ntofvicw. By 
M. Jlrtldrinun, 


SOCIALISM 


D. D.. P..«o* Pint B.prlrt f hutch. N. Y. 

CHARLES C. COOK, ISO Na**aa St 


STUDY 


V IolofM •», lunrli 
tar IPikTttiUil »<• f*re* 

|»st« fje Sat of Rtif «!*!#. 

>|**ets! .fTer U.Mffmf, 

•.v.lafrv# f’mlrrf fr#*. 

•sis r. in* 


Il The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 

L-J SO fifth lirniis. \rw * «r I 


SOCIALISM 


The qucRthm of the 
hour. kesd both 
Apfx+t to 
■per in the 
m Addrrse 


Af4«M. thr tM«t wltlrly circulated politirJ 
-orM. five* the Ewlc IK •»» «•<»•* 

BOX 7. GIRARD. KANSAS. 


By All Means Send at Once for 

THE HOMILETIC REVIEW for MAY 

and rr.d the ••client article on 

Richard Wagner The High Prieat in Art 

by LDW'ARD H. FFPENS 
P*r Cosy. 30 c t*. P*r Year, S3- 00 

FUNK A WAGNALLS COMPANY. Nuw York 


In I he ** •rid. ir-chitg U» b' th^ r*»m? 

• mil* *ruil rveeitt Nr-artifMl 

ibmt 

aabitiMam. Uf^ighiuliei*. 
Lir Csllfff ••rr~fa| 

Xa4 kc*w .-Thrr ihoM.asda 
clltaairrd Is mmmnitdlnf h««lnr»» |m». 

• Ilia*.*, inhlsg Thr lt*» tnr+m Um 

Cmmr+r. frajMt 7ks 

T*s SRfanf C<rr—Sck«*l #f L*w. 

BI4K . SMI. Uuk 
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The Master of the House 

From the successful pUy of EDGAR JAMES 
Novelised by EDWARD MARSHALL 

Embodying a wonderful message to both husbands and wive*, it 
tells how a determined m-in of dominating personality and iron 
will leaves a faithful wife for another woman, gifted with all the 
artful wiles that tempt men’s souls. 1 2 mo. Cloth. Illustrated 
from scents in the play. 91.25 net; postage, 12 cents. 

Faro Nell and Her Friends 

By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 

A new "Wolfville” story, the best of all. It pictures the fine com¬ 
radeship, broad understanding and simple loyalty of Faro Nell to 
her friends. Here we meet again Old Monte. Dave Tutt. Doc 
Peets. Texas and Black Jack, all the rough-actioned, good-hearted 
men who helped to make this author famous as a teller of tales of 
Western frontier life. !2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Si.25 net; 
pottage, 12 cents. 

The Voice of the Heart 

By MARGARET BLAKE, Author of "The Greater Joy " 

A romance of a woman's heart. It tells of a girl so pure that she 
was determined to marry no man who would ask of his wife any¬ 
thing but affection, companionship and respect. She bars as illicit 
the call of the flesh, until her lover finds the key to her humanity. 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 91.25 net; postage, 12 cents. 
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By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 

Author of "Brand Blotters,' "Mavericks." " Buckey O'Connor." 
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A story of Arizona; of swift-riding men and daring outlaws; of a 
cr lued between cattle-men and the sheep-herders; of Curly 

g and his sularguent vin- 
and her love-story 


bitter 

Flandrau’s "mix-up" with a notorious gang at 

dication. The heroine i-. a most unusual woman and her love-story 
reaches a culmination that is fittingly characteristic of the great, 
free West. !2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 91.25 net; postage, 12cents. 
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Made by the Author, 
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Saving millions of footsteps nuking home tasks easier, 
multiply ini; the moments of leisure—this is what cheaper 
electricity and successful invention have done to banish the 
saying that “ Woman’s work is never done.” 

In hundreds of thousands of homes one great labor-saver, 
theG-E ELECTRIC I RON, has turned a long drudeery into 


laboratories is the EDISON MAZDA LAMP, which gives 
its cheerful light with but one-third of the electricity needed 
for the old style carbon lamp. This leaves you a big, actual 
taxing of (urrtnt for use in heating your iron, running your 
vacuum cleaner, sewing machine or washing machine—or 
for operating your G-E- Toaster, G-E Hotplate, G-E 
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“G-E" tells the whole story. Look always 
for that trade mark. 

Electric Wiring Costs Less , Too 

You will be surprised to find how little it now 
costs to equip your home for all these electrical 
comforts. The walls will not be marred. Your 
nearest electrical dealer or your lighting company 
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various »iici of Edison Marda Lamp* and the many 
other G-E electrical conveniences for the home. 


a short, easier task. A special feature of this particular iron, 
its “even heat," means quick ironing,and quick¬ 
er ironing means less labor and less electricity. 

An added convenience, quick heating, is as¬ 
sured by a special arrangement of air spaces that 
send the heat directly down into the ironing. 

The G-E Iron also holds this heat so well, 
and distributes it so evenly on the ironing sur¬ 
face, that a good bit of the ironing can be done 
with the current turned off. No separate stand 
—merely tip the iron back on its own heel stand. 
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Topics of the Day 



THE ISSUE BETWEEN JAPAN AND CALIFORNIA 


W HY SHOULD tho ownership of a few farms in Cali¬ 
fornia cause gravo oonoern to tho governments at 
Tokyo and Washington, and awaken rumors of war 
in tho press of two friendly nations? While mass-meetings in 
Japan shout for war with tho United States, tho venerable 
Count Okuma declares that 
“only tho influence of Christian¬ 
ity " remains to prevent such an 
outcome, ami President Wilson 
resorts to tho unprecedented 
eourso of sending his Secretary 
of State to Sacramento to "coun¬ 
sel and coo pc ra to" with tho 
inombors of the California Leg¬ 
islature, many ant wondering 
why then* is so much interna¬ 
tional excitement over a matter 
afTecting directly only a few 
furmers. California explains that 
“ white supn'inacy and the Amer¬ 
ican standanl of living are at 
stake." and tho Japanese reply 
that "the issue is one of discrim¬ 
ination, and reflects upon our 
nutional honor, and its import¬ 
ance is, therefore, not to be meas¬ 
ured by the numlter of our 
countrymen materially affected." 

Speaking os a dispassionate ob¬ 
server, the London Times dis¬ 
sects the "inflammatory suscep¬ 
tibilities" in evidence on both 
sides by saying that "the Japa¬ 
nese consider the immediate dis¬ 
pute to bo merely symbolical of 
the whole question of their future 
status in the world," while " the 
action of tho California Legis¬ 
lature only represents one phase 

of tho rising alarm in the United States at the growth of 
large populations not akin in spirit and tradition to the original 
founders of the Amorican nation." Further: 


"On a solid'mass of ten million negroes there has been 
superimposed a dense layer of backward peoples from South¬ 
ern and Eastern Europe, and the white race* in the Wostcrn 
Stated have an additional dread of competition from Asia 
by folk who can underlive the white man. 

"Japan, on the other hand, tho cherishing no impossible 

dreams, is gaining a foothold on 
the American Continent, and is 
keenly resentful of implications 
of racial inferiority. It is the 
humiliation which wounds her. 
and tho proud and sensitive 
nation which has newly won a 
place in the world feel* acutely 
that her sacrifice* and struggles 
have not yet achieved for her 
all the recognition which she 
deems to l>e her due." 

Sending Mr. Bryan to Sacra¬ 
mento. in the opinion of many 
editors, is practically a confes¬ 
sion that the propos«>d legislation 
threaten* to embroil us with 
Japan. The President’s position 
is regarded as peculiarly embar¬ 
rassing, Iteeause on tho one hand, 
as bead of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. he is responsible for tho 
treaty rights of Japanese subjects 
in this country, while, on the 
other hand, he has no constitu¬ 
tional right to prevent the Cali¬ 
fornia Ilegislature from acting 
as it pleases in the matter. In 
a telegram addrest to Governor 
Johnson, he appeals "with the 
utmost confidence" to "the 
people, the Governor, and the 
Legislature of California" to 
avoid "invidious discrimination" 
which "anil inevitably draw in 
question the treaty obligations 
of the United State*." The assertion that popular feeling in 
California is strongly in favor of excluding the Japanese from 
land ownership seems to get some color from the fact t hat. 
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on April 15 the Assembly passed a drastic Antialien I.and Own¬ 
ership Bill by a vote of 60 to 15. Some of the lawmakers are 
quoted as saying that if no such law is finally passed by this 
legislature the people themselves will resort to the initiative 
to bring about the result they desire. “The people of Cali¬ 
fornia have become impatient of diplomacy and world politics, 
aud are no longer to be denied in their imperative demand," 
says State Senator E. S. Birdsall, author of one of the measures 
in question, who thinks that “if the Antialien Land Law went 
to the people it would pass by a vote of 3 to 1.” The two big 
propositions involved, says Senator Birdsall, are these: 

“First—Have we the right to enact such legislation? If we 
havo not, then the act would be automatically offset by the 
Constitution and existing treaty rights. 

“Second—Is this a demand by the whole people of California? 
The latest ami most conclusive answer to that is the overwhelm¬ 
ing vote by which the Alien Land Law passed the Assembly." 

The proposed legislation, according to the same authority, 
represents “the cool determination of American citizens of tho 
West Coast to prevent tho encroachment of a race problem and 
to maintain their own eoonomio standards." And in a public 
statement Governor Johnson points out that other States — 
Arizona, Washington, Illinois. Minnesota. Missouri, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma. Texas, and even the District of Columbia—havo 
enacted laws prohibiting the ownership of land by persons in¬ 
eligible for citizenship, without any international disturbance 
ensuing. He says: 

“Californians are unable to understand why an act admittedly 
within tho jurisdiction or the California Legislature, like the 
passage of an alien laud bill, create* tumult, confusion, and 
criticism, and why this local act of undoubted right becomes an 
international question. Of course, the California Legislature 
would not attempt to contravene any treaty of the nation, nor 
to do more than has been done by tho Federal Government 
itself and many other States. To say that California must do 
less, or be subjected to harsh criticism and the charge of dis¬ 
rupting friendly relations with foreign Powers, is to deny to 
California what has been freely accorded to every other Ktato 
in tho Union aud what has never been questioned with any other 
State. 

“Our legislature is now considering an alien land bill in 



DISTVRUINO TUB EyllLlHKH M. 

- Orrln tho Nwhville Trnnrturax. 


general language and not discriminatory. If terms are used 
which are claimed to be discriminatory, those very terms long 
since were made so by many enactments and by the laws of 
the nation itself. Broadly speaking, many States have en¬ 
deavored to prevent the ownership of land by those ineligible 


to citizenship. The power to pass such law's is conceded, but 
immediately upon the exercise of this power by-a great sover¬ 
eign State, a remarkable and inexplicable outcry is heard all 

over the land and in other lands as well. 

“We of California ask therefore: Should California be singled 



Em>er Statesman.—' ".S-s-s-s-h. Hero’* where 1 go through 
hi* ekitbes furaomr more Uses." 

—Patrick In the Now Orkaoa Timei-Drmotral. 


out for attack when it is exorcising the samo right that has boon 
exercised by ao many States and by the United States itaolf? 

“Japan, until 1910, had an absolute law against alien owner¬ 
ship. and in effoet has it yet. What the United 8tatcs Govern¬ 
ment has dono. what has been done by mauy States of tho 
Union, what has boon done by Japan. all of which admittedly 
has been done in pursuance of unquestioned power and un¬ 
doubted right—is now attempted to ho dono by the State of 
California, and no reason can logically exist for hysteria. Tor 
sundering friendly relations with auy Power, or for offense and 
threats by any nation." 

The treaty rights which are supposed to be threatened by 
California'* attitude are thus set forth in Article I of the treaty 
of 1911 between the United States and Japan: 

“The citizens or subject* of each of the high contracting 
parties shall have liberty to enter, travel, and reside in the ter¬ 
ritories of the other to carry on trade, wholesale and retail, to 
own or lease and occupy houses, manufactories, warehouses, 
and shops, to employ agents of their choice, to lease land for 
residential and commercial purposes, and generally to do any¬ 
thing incident to or necessary for trade upon the samo tcrniB ns 
native citizens or subjects, submitting themselves to the laws 
aud regulations there established." 

Since Articlo VI of the Constitution of the United States de¬ 
clares that “treaties made . . . under tho authority of the 
United States shall be the supremo law of the land . . . any¬ 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any State to tho contrary 
notwithstanding," the question here seems to bo one of inter¬ 
pretation. Nothing in the Japanese treaty of 1911, says a 
writer in the New York Hrening Pott, seems directly to forbid 
the enactment by auy State of laws prohibiting alien ownership 
of farms, or limiting the expressly permitted leases of land to 
the purposes of residence and commerce, excluding thoso of 
agriculture; or curtailing the duration of the leases declared to 
be permissible. “Whether the terms ‘commerce,’ ‘manufac¬ 
tories.’ and ‘shops,’ will be bold by the courts to include any 
of the activities of agriculture is a question for the future," he 
adds. 

The census of 1910 showed that there were then 41,356 Jap¬ 
anese in California, in a total population of 2,377,549. Wash¬ 
ington and Oregon brought the number in tho Pacific Coast 
States up to 57.703. According to many authorities the number 
ha« not appreciably increased since that time, because Japan has 
put a check on her coolie emigration to this country. Accord- 
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ing to Mr. Kiyoshi Kawakami. a Japanese writer living in this 
country, the facts and figures in the case by no means justify 
the alarmist note sounded by certain Californians. In a letter 
to the New York Time* he says: 


“It is more than twenty years since Japanese began to be 
interested in agriculture in California, and yet farm lands now 
owned by them total but 17.0D0 acres. In a State with 12.000.- 
000 acres of agricultural lands 17,000 acres owned by Japanese 
are but a negligible quantity. 

"Those sections of California in which Japanese have been 
chiefly active in farming are the San Joaquin and the Sacramento 
Valleys. The northern half of the San Joaquin Valley, unlike 
the coast regions of the State, is noted for its rigorous winters 
and scorching summers. Because of this inclement climate the 
development of the country was long delayed. The Sacramento 
Valley and tho southern part of the San Joaquin Valley consist 
mostly of lowlands, always damp and often inundated. This 
section was therefore long regarded as unhealthful, and was 
shunned by most immigrants. It was the Japanese who opened 
these regions at the invitation of California. He braved the 
hoat and cold of tho Northern San Joaquin Valley, and has con¬ 
verted it into a thriving fruit country, famous for its raisins and 
winos. He worked upon the unsanitary farms on the lower 
reaches of the Sacramento and the San Joaquin Rivera, and has 
mado the country rich with onions, potatoes, beans, and fruits. 
Yet for this great contribution what has the Japanese received? 
Only 17,000 acres of land—8,000 acres in the Northern San 
Joaquin Valley, 7,000 in the Southern San Joaquin Valley, and 
2,000 in the Sacramento Valley. The two gn at valleys are in 
themselves an empire, containing some 37,466 square miles of 
amble lands. If we may judge the future of the Japanese farm¬ 
er* in California from what they have achieved in the past twenty 
yearn, it seems not even the remotest possibility that they should 
booomca'uienacc'tothe agricultural interest of the State. 

"Besides the land owned by the Japanese, there are some 
170,000 acres rented by them. Because of the increasing dif¬ 
ficulty experienced in securing labor, landowner* in California 
find it more convenient to rent their farms to Japanese, whom 
they regard as the most desirablo tenants on account of tbeir 
industry, reliability, and steadiness. As tenant former* the 
Japanese have become an important factor in the agriculture 
of California, but it is highly improbable that they will attain as 
important a position as landowner*. The price of land ia high 
and is growing higher, and the American or white landowner* 
nro not willing to sell their holding*.’’ 



VP TO HIS '>1.0 TRICKS. 

—Maraulcr In tho Now Voctc World. 


Another Japanese, himself a landowner in California, also 
testifies that most of the little land owned by Japanese there was 
originally so poor that the native farmers did not attempt to 
cultivate it. To a representative of the New York World ho 
says: 


90S 

“Florence. Cal., is a very good example. Nobody tried 
fanning in Florence before the Japanese went, there. And it 
is a sandy land. The Japanese made it one of the best straw¬ 
berry-produeiug lands in the whole State. And by the effort of 



ALL RKADY IN TU« rVKXT OP POMIBUI noSTIMTH*. 

—Morgan to tho Philadelphia Inquirer. 


the Japanese farmers the land value advanoed as much us 

ten tiro**." 

The other side of the picture, however, is thus portrayed by 
V. S. McClatehy, proprietor of the Sacramento Bee. who dreeribo* 
the Japanese in California as land-grabber*, who have a sys¬ 
tematic and effective method of driving the native farmer* off 
the land: 

“They take charge of entire communities by methods of 
gradually displacing native-born Americans. Take, for in¬ 
stance, tho ease of an orchard. Japanese labor drivm out all 
other labor, as the Japs will work for less money. Then, when 
there is no other labor, they will refuse to work unlees given a 
lease of the orchard. later they may force a sale of the orchard 
to them in tho same manner. As soon as tho Japanese become 
owner* the surrounding property is no longer desirable. 

“The entire strawberry district of Florin, Sacramento County, 
is now in the hands of the Japanese, and it was acquired iu just 
this way. They have actually forced out tho whites. 

“Wo understand the danger, and you Eastern people do not. 
You would do what California is doing if you wore placed in the 
same position. 

" It isn’t only in strawberries. It’s in potatoes, and in prunes, 
and in oranges. All the way from Oroville to .San Diego the 
Japanese are forcing tho issue. They have seized tho Vaoa 
Valley, which is the richest valley in tho State and tho earliest, 
to reach the market with spring vegetables. Once they get 
a hold in a neighborhood, they make it as obnoxious as possible 
for white owners who cling to their land. Land values all 
around them fall rapidly, and no laborers are to be had for white 
men’s farms." 

“California is not rabid against Japan, hut it lias learned 
that Japanese and white men can not live successfully side by 
side.’’ says another journalist, with first-hand knowledge of the 
situation. California is right, insists Mr. Hearet’s New York 
American, because “the Japanese would not. make good citizen* 
and do not made good residents." So, too, thinks tho Balti¬ 
more Jinmwn. The Tokyo Government, thinks the Detroit 
Free Pret*. “lacks ground for even a formal protest," and The 
•V etc* of the same Michigan city advises us to ignore* Japan’s 
“bluff." Another outside paper that believes the Nipponese 
land invasion to l»e a serious menace to the white man's 
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agricultural future on the Pacific Coast is the New Orleans Pica- 
yune, in which we read: 

“The unwillingness of the States west of the Rocky Mountains 
to permit unrestricted immigration of Japanese or other Asiatics 
is too deep-seated to ho overcome by any pressure that the 
eastern half of the country may he able to bring, and the sooner 
the Japanese realize this fact the better. C.reatly elated by the 
easy victory won over Russia, in a war which the latter Power 
had to wage 6,000 miles away from its home base, the Japanese 
are deluding themselves with the notion that they can as easily 
defeat any other country. Knowing the practically defenseless 
slate of the Philippines, they imagine that this country' can be 
frightened into according them the same rights of residence and 
property ownerships as arc freely accorded to Europeans, hence 
they are disposed to be bumptious and threatening. 

“Our Government would make a serious blunder did it permit 
itself to be swerved a single hair's breadth from its traditional 
policy toward all Orientals by auy amount of bluster that the 
Japanese may indulge in. Tho American people do not desire 
Oriental immigration or citizens of Asiatic birth, and no govern¬ 
ment would dare to disregard this popular mandate." 

Native Californian farmors have assured their Assemblymen 
that "the Japs will do more harm if left alone to the property 
owners of California than all tho scale, white-fly. or blight com¬ 
bined." Yot tho Pacific Coast papers, curiously enough, are 
for tho most part ignoring this burning topic in their editorial 
columns. Tho San Diego Union, it is true, remark* quietly that 
tho Legislature must not bo influenced by outside pressure or 
hysteria, but must "determine what is right and expedient and 
act accordingly." Even such commercial arguments as that tho 
pending legislation would hurt tho San Francisco Exposition and 
cripplo tho Pacific Coast's Oriental trade, it add*, are relatively 
unimportant and beside tho mark. To tho San Francisco PoU 
and Chronicle, however, them- arguments scorn more substantial. 
If tho California Legislature embroils the whole nation with 
Japan, warns The Poet, tho other State* may refuse to partici¬ 
pate in tho fair. It admits, however, that while antialion legis¬ 
lation should bo avoided at this session, "it may bo ultimately 
advisable." And The Chronicle remarks: 

“Tho fact is that this boycotting business can work both ways. 

"And if California insists on boycotting aliens, its people may 
expect with perfect confidence a return boycott which will make 
us squirm." 

The same paper declares that “ the Japanese population among 
us is not increasing or likely to increase, and the number now here 
is not large enough seriously to afToct any interest." Even mon- 
out spoken in its condemnation of the alien land law* is the Los 
Angelos Times, which urges tho legislature to “go home at 
once" before it "bankrupts the State, destroys its credit, closes 
its factories, ruins its farmers, deprive* its workers of their jobs, 
pensions inothers-in-law. involves the nation in a war with 
Japan, and makes California an object of derision from Bangor 
to New Orica us." “ If California insists on her right to legislate 
againBt the Japanese." remark* the Portland Oreqoman. "then if 
any fighting shall result, let California do it. while the other 
States look on." "It is tirao for California to realize that it is 
part of the United States— a fact involving responsibilities as well 
as privileges." admonishes the Chicago Tribune. “We Micve 
out our way that California's proposed anti-Japanese legislation 
iH unnecessary and ur..'air." says Mr. Hilton W. Brown, general 
manager of the Indianapolis Newt. "There might be some 
consolation in a war with Japan; California would probably get 
what is coming to it." remarks the Cleveland Leader sardonically. 
And the Florida Timea-l'nion remarks gloomily: “It seems not 
at all improbable that California will force the United States 
into a war with Japan for a cause for which not 10 per cent, of 
the people of this country feel any sympathy.” 

Altogether, thinks the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the Japanese 
issue confronts the Wilson Administration with a more formid¬ 


able aspect than it wore when encountered by either President 
Roosevelt or President Taft; and in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
we read: 

“It must be hoped, and it may fairly be supposed, that some 
way will be found of 'saving the face’ of the Japanese and of 
allaying their irritation, but no student of the situation can doubt 
that it contains the seeds of an irrepressible conflict which is 
certain sooner or later to occur and which may be precipitated 
when it is least looked for." 


THE CAPTURE OF SCUTARI 

RAT EVER PERIL to the peace of Europo may como 
from Montenegro's capture of Scutari in defiance of 
tho Powers, tho American press, at least, feel no 
hesitation in expressing their frank admiration for tho doughty 
mountaineers and their king. America was represented in the 
treuchcs before Scutari by “whole battalions of American rifle¬ 
men"—Montenegrin* living hero who went home for tho war— 
says one well-informed writer, and all tho Allies, in fact, were 
heavily reenforced from this country. With our recruits w’ent 
our sympathies, it would seem. King Nicholas oomes in for 
many warm tributes. “Wc have merely retaken our owu," ho 
said after the recapture of the town tho Turks took bcforoColum- 
bus discovered America, "and we will hold Scutari against tho 
Powers as courageously as wo fought against tho Turks.” In 
February he said to a New York World correspondent: 

"I and my subjects are determined to tako Scutari und to 
keep it. 1 am an old man and this has been my life’s object. 
Scutari was our* before tho Turks took it from us by force of 
number* 300 year* ago. Scutari will bo my capital in tho future. 

"If the great Powers try to prevent us from taking Scutari— 
and keeping it—we shall resist so long a* ono Moutenogrin re¬ 
mount to fight. So if they do try, a European war is unavoidable." 

Austria may compel Nicholas to give up hi* prize, but tho 
feeling of hi# people may be judged from thoso words of ex- 
Prvmicr Miyuskovitch. printed in the Pari* Matin: 

“Wc are- now told that Austria intends to take it from us. If 
Europo permits her to do this she will have to take it ovor tho 
dead bodies of all our male population. It would not bo possible 
for King Nicholas, even if lie were willing, to bow before the de¬ 
cision of the Powers; the Montenegrin people and army would 
oppose such a course as ono man. 

“ Let the public opinion of Euru|>e judge Ix-twoon the attitude 
of our poor little country and that of the six great European 
Powers." 

The defiance of all Europe by this handful of Balkan high¬ 
landers brings the following praise from the New York Tribune: 

" It has Iwen a spectacle for gods and men to seo the embattled 
fleet* of the great Powers alined in tho Adriatic blockading tho 
Montenegrin coast, dictating the raising of tho siege of Scutari 
and threatening dire penalties if tho mandate were not obeyed; 
while Nicholas and his troops ou tho rocky height* above have 
ignored them and only persisted the more resolutely in siege and 
storm. Why not. indeed? Why had not the Montenegrins the 
same right to take Scutari, if they could, that the Germans had 
to take Metz, or the Japanese Port Arthur? Their right was 
the more confirmed because it was known that the only reason 
for disputing it was Austria's sordid desire to keep Montenegro 
and Servia crippled and hampered by maintaining an AuBtro- 
Albanian fortress on the very frontier of the mountain state. 

“No**, having achieved his splendid undertaking, suppose that 
Nicholas says with MacMahon, 'here I am; here I stay’ ? What 
will the Powers do about it? Will tho Concert of Europe go to 
war against a state with only two-thirds the area of Connecticut, 
and with less than a fourth of the latter's population, to coerce 
it into the relinquishment of one of the most primary and funda¬ 
mental rights of states, its title to which it has established with a 
sacrifice and a heroism seldom paralleled in history? We should 
greatly doubt if all or a majority of the great Powers would thus 
play the subservient monkey for the raking out of 1 laps burg 
chestnuts." 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENTS “NEW FREEDOM*’ 

AMID THE CRASH of precedents that are being broken 
ZJV those days, observes tho New York Tribune, "the 
ancient rule that 'little Vice-Presidents should be seen 
and not heard ’ very properly goes down with the rest.” And as 
Mr. Marshall releases himself from his self-imposed sentence to 
" four years of silence” ho perhaps considers himself as much of 
an authority on "The New Freedom" as another. But. to use 
the Louisville Courier-Journal's phrase, the leading Eastern news¬ 
papers have "come down like a thousand o' brick" upon tho 
Vice-President's recent observations on wealth. Mr. Marshall, 
at tho New York Jefferson Day dinner and on several occasions 
la tor, warned rich men that tho growing discontent among tho 
poor might have serious consequences, that "hunger and a 
longing for happiness aro abroad in the land." and that property 
rights are growing less sue rod in the opinion of the multitude. 
This "going about the country outdoing Cassandra. Jeremiah, 
and Theodore in forotolling evil," occasioned much grave shaking 
of heads in metropolitan sanctums, and tho New York Times and 
Journal of Commerce havo been tolling their readers what a dread¬ 
ful calamity it would he "if there should he a vacancy in tho 
Presidential ofllco before the present term is over." The 
l*rogro«sivo Evening Mail calls him a demagog and a "defamer 
of tho American people." And an organ of Mr. Marshall's own 
party, The World, declares that for him "to give free rein to his 
tongue to no purpose but to stir up unnecessary class hatred is 
to render a great disservice to his party and tho Admin¬ 
istration." 

But down in Louisville, Kentucky. such remarks from tho New 
York papers aro read with a smile by Colonel Wat tenon, and in 
a Courier-Journal editorial he ventures to surmise— 

"that tho Vice-President had no more thought of stirring up 
class hatred than tho senior Senator from New York had last 
December when, addressing the mernben of tho Chamber of 
Commerce, he told them that half the world believes them a lot 
of thieves.” 

So, too, wp find Mr. Marshall protesting that he has said noth¬ 
ing now or revolutionary, that men like E. H. Gary aud Wayne 
MacVcagh havo said the same things, in stronger language. In 
his Jefferson Day address the Vice-President asked "thoughtless 
rich men" to consider what would happen should tho "have- 
nots" decide to mnkn common cause against the "have*." Ho 
continued: 

"Suppose a Governor and n General Assembly in the State of 
New York should repeal the statute of descents for real and 
personal property and the statute with reference to the making 
of wills, on their death how much vested interest would any 
relative havo in the property which fell from their nerveless hands 
at the hour of dissolution? The right to inherit and the right to 
devise are neither inherent nor constitutional, but on the contrary 
they are simply privileges given by the State to its citizens. 

"Let backward-lookiug nnd inward-looking men read tho 
returns of the last eleotion. Let them put on masks, go down into 
the East Side and hear what people are saying about them. Let 
them not close their eyes and dream that what has been forever 
will be. ..... . 

"Tho belief that there is an unequal distribution of wealth in 
this country has been supplemented by the belief that much of 
it has been obtained through special privilege, that it did not 
come by labor, skill, industry, barter, or trade, but through 
watered stocks and bonds, through corners on commodities, 
through corruption of legislatures, through the sale of impure 
foodstuffs, through wrecking railroads, through all the devices 
known to man whereby the law is not abrogated but chloro¬ 
formed. 

"The backward-looking and inward-looking men may be able 
to temporarily check the onward movement of the forward- 
lookiug men. but if they do it will be an unwise interference and 
may result either in a paternalistic system of government which 
can only endure upon the basis of ignorance and serfdom or in 
a socialistic system which will destroy both the opportunity and 


desire of man to exercise in the fullest capacity his natural and 
acquired endowments." 

Most of the explanations which Vice-President Marshall has 
made in reply to bis critics are reassertions of these statements, 
with constant emphasis on their being not personal opinions, but 
a "fair presentation" of tho trend of public thought. Mr. 
Marshall does not believe in socialism. He merely suggests 
"the folly of educating people, enlarging their view* of life and 
teaching them to enjoy good things and then foreclosing tho 
door of opportunity upon them so that they cannot enjoy life 



and obtain those good tilings." Two further declarations of 
tho Vieo-Preaidcnt may bo noted, tho truth of tho flrst being 
generally denied by oonservativo dailies, tho aeoond being 
chosen by a Socialist editor a* containing tho ossenoo of tho 
Marshall speeches: 

"Men of judgment have oxprest to me tho opinion that wore 
a vote to be taken on tho proposition that all estates over 8100.000 
revert to the State upon the death of tho owner—tho $100,000 
being exempt—it would be carried two to one." 

"One man in my State told me that ho had *100.000 nnd wan 
about to set up in a burinoaa that was controlled largely by a 
trust and that ho was warned not to proceed. Ho hnd figured 
out the amount that would be needed for his plant, how muoh 
his raw material would cost and what labor could bo had. Ono 
of his own friends told him ho had better not go on; the trust 
would drive him out of business." 

Mr. Marshall’s ideas on inheritance are seriously diseust by a 
number of editors. Some agree that tho right to devise and 
inherit is a mere privilege, which can be taken away by tho 
State at will; others, with tho New York World, say that it is 
"as much a right and no more a privilege than the right to hold 
property while living." The New York Sun and tho Houston 
Foil argue that such reversion to the State as Mr. Marshall 
speaks of would destroy all incentive to accumulation ami 
“annihilate human enterprise." Tho it agrees with Vice- 
President Marshall as to the increase in socialistic nnd ultra¬ 
radical sentiment, the Atlanta ConstituUon does not share his 
fear of the coming dominance of socialism. It reasons "lhat 
•big business’ is already awaking and carrying out tho theory 
of Vice-President Marshall by acquiring a very healthy con¬ 
science" and that "the needed reforms and readjustments in 
this country will come, not by socialism or even an approach of 
it, but through rich and poor, high and low, working together 
through the established political forms already at their disposal." 

But Socialist papers like the New York Call and St. Louis 
Labor reply that the reform will come through the triumph of 
socialism, for tho the Vice-President is opposed to socialism, a 
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—Murphy lo 11 mH aa foactaeo Call. 

SAD KATE OK OUR “BEST TARIKK." 


million voter* "are sternly sot for H." And the St. Louia paper 
rather pities Mr. Marshal! and only futility in hia "cry of 
despair"— 

“In going to Now York and making hia sensational speech 
thoro. Vice-President Marshall thought ho could whip the liona 
or capitalism into lino and permit tho Wilson Administration to 
carry out some of ita campaign promises. However, the liona 
of capitalism will not even gel up in their den and take notice 
of Mr. Marshall. Thoy will have a smile of pity for him." 


THE TARIFF AND THE COST OF LIVING 

T HE CHIEK CONCERN of the Democratic tariff re¬ 
viser*. according to Mr. Underwood, is to lighten the 
burden of tho consumer, and it nrems to the New York 
World (Dom.) that "a tariff debate which promises to end in 
real benefits to tho consumer is a novelty to the present genera¬ 
tion." Whether the new schedules will actually bring any 
relief, however, the future alone will tell. Protectionists have 
their doubts about it. The feeling of the New York Prtu 
(Prog.), for instance, is that "we should rather have all tho 
American people employed and able, out of their wages, to buy 
their bread and butter, high cost or low cost, than for a part of 
them to he at work and getting their bread and butter for less 
than before, with another part out of work and getting no brood 
and butter at all." But the Washington correspondent of 
another Progressive daily, the Chicago Tribuna, looking over 
the result of Democratic labors, asserts, without reservation, 
that tho "free market basket" is provided beyond question by 
the Wilson-Underwood Tariff Bill. President Wilson's insis¬ 
tence upon future free sugar and present free wool is considered 
due to his con<*ern over the cost of living. He is said lo believe 
that the consumer will feel the sugar tariff reduetion at once, 
and free wool is thought by many friends of the bill to mean 
cheaper clothes and cheaper blankets in a few months, altho 
these statements are not accepted by many authorities con¬ 
nected with the production of the articles concerned. Sugar is 
not alone among the foods which are to be made cheaper. There 
have been "free breakfast tables” in previous tariff bills, but 
Mr. John Callan O’Laughlin. who represents the Chicago Tri- 
bunt in the capital, finds after an examination of the agricultural 


schedules "that the American citiren hereafter can eat for break¬ 
fast. lunch, and dinner food which will not bear a eent of duty.” 
Just as an indication of what ho moans he mentions several ar¬ 
ticles taxed under tho existing Payne Tariff, but now to go on 
tho free list. There is oatmeal, which, he says. 

"under the existing law pays a duty of 1 cent a pound: bacon and 
hams. 4 cents a pound; fresh meat*. 26 per cent, nd valorem: 
milk. 2 cent* a gallon; cream, 5 cent* a gallon: condensed milk. 
2 cents a pound; potatoes, 25 rent# a bushel of (10 pounds; lard, 
1 cent* a pound: com. 15 eent* a bushel of 56 pounds; corn- 
meal. 40 cent* a hundred pounds." 

Then there is the list of grains upon which tho duties are eul 
down, and the fruit* and nut* which are likewise affected. Tho 
lemon duty, for instance, is reduced from 69 to 24 per cent. 
Other important food articles to which Mr. O’Laughlin calls 
Chicago consumers' attention are the following, which will 
now pay only about half the present duties: Macaroni, butter 
and cheese, beans. beet*. pickles, honey, pea*, poultry, and 

vinegar. 

Now. among tho Democrat* who will support the bill are 
many member* who must face disappointed constituent* in¬ 
terested in industries likely to be unfavorably affected. But 
their point of view, say* Chairman Underwood, in his speech 
introducing the measure bearing hi* name, has hitherto boon 
national. To quote certain notable paragraphs from the flew 
York Journal of Commercr'a report of this autboritativo utter¬ 
ance. which the New York World calls by far tho ablest over 
delivered by Mr. Underwood: 

"The real question we have to contend with is the right* and 
interest* of the consumer, the mass of the people. The rights 
of the manufacturers are secondary to the rights of the great 
American consuming public. 

"Now the main reason why a revision of these customs duties 
was demanded was because of the increased cost of living since 
the passage of the Dinglev Law. All commodities have in¬ 
creased an average of 46 per cent, since the passage of the Ding- 
ley Law. It would be unfair to say that the whole increase is 
due to the tariff, hut it is fair to say that the greater proportion 
of increase has grown out of abnormal protection. 

"I want to say that tho we have reduced the tariff in favor 
of the consumer, it would be unfair to say that it will immedi¬ 
ately reduce the cost to the consumer. But there is one law 
we can point to—the law of supply and demand. Retailers 
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havo goods on their shelves bought under protection duties. 
Tho merchant will not buy more goods until ho ha* sold there. 
But I do bcliovo that when the present stocks of goods are sold 
and this bill become* effective, tho American pooplo will rercivo 
a real reduction in the necessities of life. 

"Tho cry ho* always been made when an attempt is made to 
reduce duties that it will impair industries. Tho great«*t im¬ 
pairment* of industries have been the shackles of protection, 
fastened like hnrnncle* to the ship of industry. This ha* pre¬ 
vented our merchants from going abroad with their wares. It 
has stifled energy; it has put a premium on incompetence. Wo 
find that industries highly protected are running with equip¬ 
ment sixty yeors old. These enterprises are running unecouom- 
ically, and are asking the Amoricau pooplo to pay them tribulo 
on thoir ancient factories." 

In tho roport of the Ways and Means Committee, presented 
with the Underwood Hill, the old tariff system is characterized, 
according to tho Now York World" « summary, as "the basis 
upon which many economically impossible combinations havo 
been constructed" and these combinations along with many 
collateral causes have brought about an artificial inflation of 
prices, while the consumer has l»een paying "an unjust, and 
improper tax." The passage of tho Democratic measure means 
not only a new basis of taxation, "an altogether new fiscal sys¬ 
tem." but likewiso "a reduction in tho cost of living that will 
come gradually, but surely, as tho new economic era asserts 
itself." With this report arc published certain figures upon 
which some of the foregoing statement* from Mr. Underwood 
are apparently based. As The World summarizes them: 

"There has been an increase of 93.2 in the wholesale prico 
of farm products between IS97 [the year of the Dinglcv Tariffl 
and 1913; food has increased 46 per cent., clothing 35. metal* 
and implements 48, drugs and chemicals 23. house-furnishing 
goods 24, miscellaneous 44 per cent. The average increase in 
all com modi ties has been 46.7 per cent. 

"Then follows a list of 226 trusts which were formed iu these 
years, with a list of the number of plants controlled and their 
capitalization." 

Tho debate over sugar and wool hinge* on the question 
whether the gain to the eoasumer is sufficient to outweigh the 
loss to the producer. Upholders of each end of the argument 
were quoted in these columns last week. In both cases it is 
generally acknowledged that the price of the raw material will 
drop. But will the difference simply swell the pockets of the 



bund man's arrr. 

— RIchAnUIn laal'hltArtelphl* .VorlA American. 

THE NEW TARIFF. 


manufacturer and the dealer, or will it. at least in part, bo re¬ 
flected in our grocery and clothing bills? This must bo loft to 
the further discussion which is bound to come in Congress and 
in the pres* before the Underwood Bill reaches I»n-sidont Wilson. 
But just to show how far apart the debaters are. wo first quote 
a Southern Democratic editor, then a sugar trade authority. 

Taking as correct the New York Globe'a (Ind.) estimate that 
free sugar and free wool together "theoretically moan a reduc¬ 
tion of *2.20 per capita in the annual coat of living," the Macon 
Telegraph remark* that 

"a poor struggling family of five would save $8 on sugar and 
S3 on wool, or $11 annually, and would welcome the opportu¬ 
nity. And a saving of SIUs.000.000 annually by tho American 
pooplo as a whole is not a trifling matter.” 

But Mr. Truman Q. Palmer, who is secretary of tho United 
State* Sugar Beet Industry, says in concluding a statement 
printed in the Now York Herald: 

"Those who figure that the refiners advocate free sugar for 
the purpose of giving the people cheaper sugar are counting 
without their host. While free sugar would givo the refiners 
the power to reduce price* to a lower figure than could bo met 
by the domestic producer*, this power n«-cd bo exercised only 
long enough to drive the home producers out of buniness, when 
the refiners, having gained their coveted monopoly, oould sell 
sugar at the old price and pocket the extra $52,000,000 a year, 
which now helps to run the Federal Government." 

There are certain other "vulnerable spots" in tho Under¬ 
wood Bill which seem "quite indefensible" to the Now York 
Journal of Commerce. This paper object* to "the discrimina¬ 
tion against foreign shipping or the disguised subsidy to Amer¬ 
ican shipping, concealed iu the proposed ‘discount’ of 5 per 
cent, on all duties upon goods imported in vessels built in tho 
United States and owned wholly by its citizens.” But the aver¬ 
age reader, perhaps, will have more interest in The Journal of 
Commerce"• protest against “retaining duties on certain grains, 
including wheat, oat*, and buckwheat, and removing them en¬ 
tirely from the cereal food products derived from these gains.” 
This, it argues, will hurt our millers, “will be of no benefit to 
American fanner*, and the duty on wheat and oats will add to 
the cost of cereal foods as surely as if it were levied directly 
upon them.” 
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WHAT THE RAILWAY FIREMEN WIN 

IGHKR WAGES and better working conditions are 
assured by the award of the board of arbitration in 
the dispute between the fifty-four Eastern railroads and 
their 31.000 firemen. "It is the most important labor dispute 
ever arbitrated under the Erdman Act," says the Erening Sun, 
which has nothing but admiration for the settlement of labor 
disputes in this orderly process. The fact that the board’s 
decision, favorable as it is to the firemen, is also unanimous, 
incites this newspaper to point out the lwson of the folly and 
waste of strikes as against the fair and intelligent conduct of 
matters debatable before the arbitration board as a court of last 
resort. The public has been saved the privation and loss that 
must have resulted from a strike on all the railway line* of the 
East. The roads and their employees have just ao much more 
to their credit in wages and dividends; and the good example 
of such a termination to a most serious dispute has "a value 
hardly to Ik* exaggerated.” 

The three members of the board. Judge W. L. Chambers. 
Vice-President W. W. Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and Vice-President Albert Phillips, of the Brotherhood of Locomo¬ 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, are unanimous in a decision that 
affects more than one-fourth of the total railroad mileage of the 
United States. Besides an increase in the daily wage of firemen, 
tho award establishes a uniform scale of wage for the same class 
of workmen on all the roads involved in the case. The award 
takes effect from May 4, 1913, altho the firemen's demand was 
that it should bo made retroactive, as of date July 1, 1912. 

Estimates of the actual increase in the wage scale of tho 
firemen vary. The New York World quotes ex-Judge Cham- 
l*ers, Chairman of the Arbitration Board, as placing it at "an 
average estimated at ti to 12 por cent," and the same news- 
|M»pcr relates that "a prominent Pennsylvania Railroad official, 
after going over the award, said he did not believe the net flat 
rate wage advance would exceed an average of 8 per cent., and 
might not exceed 6 por cent." 

The New York Ertnxng Pott cite* an estimate of f4.OOU.UUO 
increase in annual expenses to the roods, about the same amount 
as was entailed by the engineers’ strike, and it hinla that the 
public will Ik* asked to foot the bill: 

"Whether these incidents are to be followed by similar move¬ 
ments affecting other departments of the railway service is a 
question for the future: but in any case the idea of a revision 
of railway rates to correspond to increased expenses, prominently 
put forward a couple of years ago and checked by the vigorous 
interposition of Attorney-General Wickanham. can hardly fail 
to bo suggested afresh by these developments." 


A similar idea is put forward by the New York .Sun. which 
brings up and dismisses other sources of revenue as impracticable 
and concludes that: 

"Increased rates, putting on the public the new burden, are 
the sole refuge of the railroads, and the necessity for these will 
soon be apparent even to the shipping community itself." 

Yet public sympathy, notes the New York Times, seems 
to be with the men who have acquired a "habit of victory,” 
while the railroads have acquired a " habit of defeat." So that — 

"It would scorn that the increase of wages must go on until 
public opinion changes through an alteration of the point of view 
developed by the demonstration of the effect upon users of 
railways. In that case the railway outlook is disturbing, unless 
perhaps theae aw'ards by public bodies may supply a basis for 
advancing rates." 

Sonic new method of settling these disputes is needed, thinks 
the New York Journal of Commerce, which criticizes the arbi¬ 
tration system sharply: 

"The awards are determined by expediency rather than jus¬ 
tice or equity, and are the fruit of coercion rather than a sense 
of right. There is agreement to abide by the decision for a fixl 
l>eriod. but nothing is finally settled. Trouble is not perma¬ 
nently averted. There is need of n system of proceeding more 
judicial in character and more authoritative in effect, where tho 
parties will have an equal chance for justice and the rights and 
interests of the public will be duly regarded." 

"Amend the Erdman Act." says the New York World, und 
give* its reason: 

"It is absurd that arbitrators should bo named in any such 
case because of their personal bias. Yet that is exactly the 
situation which the Erdman Act creates by giving to each side 
the selection of one member of the arbitration commission. It 
is not reasonable that the balance of power should lie in the 
hands of a single individual who must resist the pressure homo 
upon him by the opposing interests of his associates." 

Emendation is suggested, too. by the New York Tribune: 

"Arbitration is a long and costly process. It should not lie 
necessary to repeat it in a year. Nor should the public be sub¬ 
jected to the uncertainties arising from disputes between tho 
public carriers and their employees every twelve months, ho is 
now possible. An award should bo made binding for at least 
three years." 

The statement of President Carter, of the Brotherhood of 
Iswomotivc Firemen and Enginemen. by telegraph to the New 
York Tribune, may lie cited as the judgment of that organiza¬ 
tion on the award: 

"The decision is a fair one. and perhaps the increase in wages 
is as great as could be expected under arbitration." 



TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Talk about the sternal fltnnw of thin**. Japan's new minister of finance 
Is Baron Takah-cashl — Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

Another strange event must be chronicled foe 1913. A president of 
Honduras has died a natural death.—Si. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Pfiuur* Mr. Carnegie could be persuaded to b«rtld embassy and legation 
building* for our frugal government.— SpraeuM Post Standard. 

Mb. HAMWWretN wants to give opera again. Possibly he could be 
persuaded to accept an Ambassadorship.— Philadelphia Public Udqer. 

Woman's place In the world seems to have been flat by the suffrage 
movement. It's on the first page. — Detroit .Vnr». 

As Interpreted by the Democratic party free wool means more clothe* 
for New York and loss food for Wyoming.— St. totals Globe-Democrat. 

It would be lens of a Joke to any American State In stirring up war If 
It bad to do all the fighting Itself.— New York World. 

In Paris a newspaper Is being printed on thin sheets of dough. *> that 
It can be eaten after It has been read. Evidently the real Literary Digest. 
—Charleston .Vnr s and Courier. 

MO far. all that Colonel Harvey and Colonel Watterson have got out 
of the now Administration are some new pictures for their papers and some 
freak texts for editorials.— Dallas .Vnr*. 


Pwt*if»NT HCEUTA says that Mexico "will soon settle down to Its 
normal condition." |. the prospect as bad as that*—.Vnr York Mall. 

It must be rather disconcerting to Democracy to have the tariff bill 
Indorsed ao enthusiastically by Europe —lloilon Transcript. 

Presipent Wiiaon has a remarkable memory. Ho I* still keeping In 
mind the promlsa he made six months back.- Buffalo Enquirer. 

Ir the militants worn roast beef, bow can they be expected to have any 
respect for the Bank of England?—.Vnr York Tribune. 

Or course. President Wilson Is the man who put the dent In precedent.— 
Grrenirood Journal. 

New York understands her own needs. Her new court-house will bo 
the larges* In the world.—Boston Herald. 

Revuinu the tariff may not make living cheaper, but It makes life more 
Interesting. — Washington Star. 

It will go hard with Post-lmprcssionlsm. now that the National Child 
Labor Committee Is aroused.—.Vnr York Tribune. 

One feature of this wool schedule Is that It may make It somewhat less 
profitable for wolves to deal In ihccp's clothing.— Hartford Times. 

One harmless summer amusement seems destined to be that of pre¬ 
dicting the death of the Progressive party.— Toledo Blade. 



ENGLAND ON OUR NEW TARIFF BILL 



N O SUCH JOY is apparent in the English press as critics This opinion is shared by the Loudon Saturday Review, which 
of the new Tariff Bill have led us to look for. Predie- gives a long account of the provisions and tendency of the bill, 
tions that our factories will emigrate to England would and proceeds: 
make a strong article, but the English papers are not making 
any such forecasts. Instead, wo find the expectation voiced 
by some that lower tariffs will turn America into a great exporting 

country, threatening Britain's ^___ 

place in the world’s trado. One 
of the most eminent economists 

in England is Mr. L. O. Chiozza ■».— 

Money, M.P., who has had much j H — 

influence in reforming the Board ( 
of Trade Ueturus and is a prolific 

He con- H 


"now about foreign competition? What will bo the effect of 
the lower tariffs on European trade, and on Canada, the West 
Indira, and Australia? So far as this oountry is concerned we 

are not sanguine that any ma¬ 
terial advantage will aocruo to 
our trade. Formerly the tariff 
was excessive; tho reductions will 
still leave it effective to bar any 
considerable increase in our ex¬ 
ports of manufacture*. Tho 
drastic cuts in the wool schedule 
may stimulate some new trade 
from the Bradford area; but 
when wo note that tho largest 
reductions are to be made in the 
yarns, and progressively smaller 
reductions in the more fully fin¬ 
ished categories of manufactured 
cloths, there is some reason to fear 
that, as with Germany, an in¬ 
creased importation of yarns may 
be accompanied by a serious re¬ 
duction in the quautity of cloths. 
The reductions are not designed to 
aid Bradford, but New England.’’ 

Some advantage will, however, oocrue to Canada, continue* 
this paper: 

"Canada, on the other hand, is likely to derive much benefit 
from the proposed free importation of corn and meat, and tho 
large reductions in the priuci|*al farm and forest product*. The 
introduction of the new tariff is the fullrat justification of Conodu’s 
determined refusal two yean ago to indorse the reciprocity 
policy favored by the lauri.r Government. Practically all that 
was then offered by the United State* in return for material 
concessions and political sacrifice* by Canada is now offered 
free. Mr. Borden should find his position in We*tern Canada 
considerably strengthened by the turn events have taken; and 

in advocating his great imperial 

---TggH Policy in that part of the Domiu- 

ion he ought no longer to find 
, ' SS himself addressing a community 
r torn between eonflietingemotions 

fMi' of sentiment and interest. The 

'Jf £ gradual reduction of the sugar 
duties may also confer great ad- 
i vantage on the West Indies, tho 
remains to be aeon whether 
_>*v , they can recover any of the foot- 

t ~ 1 hold which they had before 


writer on economies 
tributesau article to the London 
Daily New* in which he bids tho 
free-trader* to moderate their 
transport* over the Underwood 
Hill. Thus we read: 

"I am sorry to sec so many 
people hastily jumping to the 
conclusion that America’s move 
towurd free trade is a magnifi¬ 
cent thing for British exporters. 

1 1 is a conclusion of a very crude 
character, and those who have arrived at it show that they do not 
understand the respective parts which British free trade and 
American high protection have played in building up British 
exports. The truth of the matter is well understood and exprest 
by Mr. Underwood. Chairman of the Way* and Mean* Commit¬ 
tee of Congress, in his statement which oeroinpanied the new 
Democratic tariff. ‘The future growth of our tAmcrican) gnat 
Industrie* lies beyond the was.’ said Mr. Underwood, and he 
argues that the reformed tariff will fit the American manufacturer 
to capture the world’s murkets." 

England lias hitherto exported twice as much os America, and 
why, he uskx. Protection has created "artificially high pricra" 
in raw materials and manufac¬ 
tured articles, so that "America 

is handicapped in competing ' 

with European manufacturer*." 

The consequence* of the Under- 

wood Bill an* thus outlined in \ 

their effect on English industries: '.Ay \ 

"If tho new Democratic tariff v '-**■ 
become* law, the handicap of tlio * 

American exporter will bo partly _ \ 

removed. Many important ma- 

terials will be put on the free list. ^V. 

uod tho duty on other* will bo 

greatly reduced. That will make 

a world of difference to American 

competition. and it will not make ~ 'vaW 

it easier, but in some cases more 
difficult. Tor the British manuroe- 

Hirer to enter the American JUJdth* British to££.T»* 
market. 11 is perfectly true that herc _ lh<T o , no Incom-T^ spw 
in certain cases our exporters will thk New Democrat Spider t 
find an immediate advantage, be too sure " 
but lot no one imagine that in 

the long run the breaking-down of the American tariff barrier, 
if it eventually proves to be that, will help to expand British 
trade. On the oontrary, regarding the markets of the world 
as a whole, the American exporter will lie assisted to a larger 
share of it. and we will lose part of what we should have had if 
American high protection had remained." 


KITAIN 


MOT WaVTTD. 

Cousin Jonathan—" You “re do* ■toud hcre-gUI “ 

John Bcix—• Oltlo hrer!" — Hrimlntur Cauile (London) 


Americans who expect the new 
tariff to lower tho cost of our 
doily bread will be interested in 

-- ; - : — this paragraph from the London 

and a nr. Pall Mall Gazette: 

iod Interest I o American •roiritle* ..rp. . , . ... 

dec.-- II* i You (wn'tcct .i me , Tho» who have not read tho 
ontiii«tKle!*' draft ,anff carefully appear to 

M. A.)—•• Isn't three? Don't you have jumped to the conclusion 
— U'ntminuer Gauiif (London). that it provides for the ‘abolition 

of food taxes.’ If they look again, 
they will find that a duty is retained upon flour against all 
countries which do not themselves give free entrance to that, 
commodity. In these circumstance* it will take some research 
to discover where a single barrel of flour is to come from that, 
can enter America free of duty even if President Wilson's tariff 
were to pass without mollification, lu any circumstances the 
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conditions of the United States and of Great Britain are so 
vitally different that the question of taxing foodstuffs involves 
no common issues.” 

On President Wilson’s remark in his message about "the 
boasted genius of America" becoming "afraid to go out into the 
open and compoto with the world," the London Daily Sews 
observes: • 

"The American business men have now to face that ordeal. 
They will not surrender to the necessity without a great fight, 
but they will, we believe, be beaten, for in President Wilson 
America has discovered a man who means every thing he says and 
who has won the confidence of the country. And we do not 
doubt that in the end the result will be as beneficial to industry as 



iimtD 


Damb Eurofa—**You‘vo boo I Ik' moat troublesome 

boy la the school. Now k« and consolidate youm-lf." 

Tviiair—■Please ma'am, what dors that mean? ” 

Dame EeuorA—" It means *u«ng Into that corner—and stop¬ 
ping there! •• 

(Sir Edward Grey. In the Uou«t of Commons. Iiu esprewt the 
hope that Turkey will now conOno Its eoergUs to comet killing 
Itself In Aals Minor.] -Punch (London). 

it will be to the American consumer. Its effect on this country 
remains to be seen. Many years ago Gladstone predicted that 
our supremacy would remain unchallenged until the United 
States adopted free trade, and that then it would be seriously 
threatened. We do not fear the competition so long as wo rctaio 
the system that has brought us such abundant prosperity. Free 
trade is a blessing not to one country at the expense of others, 
but to all countries that share its fertilizing influence." 

The London Chronicle sees benefit* for every one in the pro¬ 
visions of the new bill, both in America and abroad: 

"The main feature is the enormous market which they will 
open in the United States for imports both of raw materials and 
of manufactured articles, and the great lowering which they 
must effect in the American cost of living. Wool and meat from 
Australasia, lumber from Canada, potatoes from Ireland, manu¬ 
factures from England—what a destroying avalanche it must 
appear to Protectionist minds. How they must tremble for the 
future of American industries! Even so when railways were in¬ 
vented. men trembled for the future of carts and wagons, littlo 
foreseeing that where the new system displaced one. it created a 
demand for a dozen. To-day with more experience behind us 
we ought to see more clearly, and realize that the freeing of 
American trade can not be at America’s expense, but that th© 
stimulus given by it to world-production must bo greatest of 
all in the United States themselves.” 


TURKEY’S HOPE IN THE SLAVS 

H OPE is seen by Turkey in the direction of Russia, a 
strange quarter, in view of Russia's supposed designs 
upon Constantinople and Asia Minor. But Turkey 
now perceives that the Slavs, long opprest in Poland, in tbo 
Balkans, and iu Russia itself, are rising to be the most formid¬ 
able race in Europe. The Slavs form a large fraction of Aus¬ 
tria's population, and thus the double monarchy may bo suid 
to nurse a serpent in her bosom. For if the Slavs outside Aus¬ 
tria begin to move, the Austrian Slavs will become a domestic 
danger. Such facts are what Turkey is advised by the Ikdam 
(Constantinople) to reckon upon, and to govern herself accord¬ 
ingly.. This is the tenor of uu article eutitlod "Our Duty After 
Peace." The fall of Adrianople has roused the fears and anx¬ 
ieties of the Ottoman Empire, and tho only hope the oountry 
has is to save the pieces of its broken splendor and greatness. 
Hence wc read in the Ikdam: 

"The most important work before us is to consider the future 
of what is left to us. How shall we defend this little piece of 
Kumclia and our capital city? Facts, not fancies, are what wo 
have to consider. The French, to counteract the power and 
influence of Germany, have adopted the policy of putting the 
Balkan peninsula under the control or tho Slavic nations. 
There is no influonoe which can oppose the onward march of tho 
Slav*. Greece is going to be Slavic, and the Albanians will 
then become Slavs too. There is now no Power for Albania to 
lean upon. Her hopes were centered on Austria. But if Aus¬ 
tria is weak even before Montenegro, what is to be the future of 
Albania? 

"But Slav domination is not confined to tho Balkan penin¬ 
sula. Besides the Hungarian* and eight or ten millions of Ger¬ 
man*. the Austrian empire is Slav. The fact that Austria uses 
only remonstrance* against Servia and Montenegro is duo to 
Slavic influouce, as I understand the caw*, that is. Austria is 
Slav. Tho policy of the Austrian Government is one thing; 
that of her Slav population is another. When her Slavs join 
with the Balkan Slav*. Austria can have no distinctive policy, 
and will grow weaker a* time passes." 

The great Slavic inundation, declares this writer, is to over¬ 
spread the Balkans and Greece. It will reach ©von to Constan¬ 
tinople. To quote bis words: 

"The people of tho portion* of Albania that fall to Montenegro, 
Servia. and Greuo© will, in five or tou years, forgot their native 
tongue and their nationality. No ono of those States will allow 
the Albanians to use their own language, and they will not rec¬ 
ognise their Albanian nationality. And so much of their coun¬ 
try as remains as an Altuinian principality will bo engulfed by 
the waves of Slavism. The same will ultimately be tbo case 
with Greece, when all the rest of the Balkan pouinsulu is Slav." 

No power of Turkey can cost up u dam or u loveo that will 
withstand this deluge, he adds, aud looks round with half de¬ 
spair. as he asks: 

"In what wav and bow long can we defend the little portion 
of Rumeha left in our hands? It is natural that the Greeks 
have their eyes on Constantinople. But their road to it is 
longer Anti less safe than that of the Slavs, who can reach Stain- 
boul quickly from the Rumelian side. How many soldiers, bow 
many forts must we provide on our Bulgarian frontier, and at 
what expense! We must strengthen our forts at the Dardanelles 
and on our Asiatic coast. The cost will run into millions and 
billions. Where is the money coining from?" 

The solution is thus detailed: 

"Our most important problem is that of our relatiou to 
Russia. By land aud sea w «* border on Russia for a distance of 
hundreds of rnilos. It is proposed that wo come to a friendly 
understanding with Greece. It is far more important that wo 
cultivate friendly relations with Russia." 

The Turkish boys must bo sent to Russian schools, this 
writer says; must study the Russian language and literature, 
and the Turks must banish the French language and French 
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novels, from their homes, and turn to Russian ideals. They must 
trade with Russia too: 

‘‘It is both more practicable and more profitable for us to 
establish commercial relations with Russia than with any other 
states. I would go further, and send some of our young men to 
St. Petersburg, Kief, and Moscow to study in Russian schools, 
to acquire Russian, for the Slavs have a brilliant future, and 
we may thus make progress at the pace they set us. Such 
u plan is doubtless new to us. We have been looking westward, 
with what result? Wo have learned French, have read French 
novels. What good has it done us ?”—Translation made ]or 
The Literary Digest. 


THE NEW AMBASSADOR TO ST. JAMES’S 

E NGLISH OPINION, as represented by the London 
press, seems to be pleased to welcome Walter Hines 
Page as successor to Whitelaw Reid in representing the 
United States in England. It is recognized that he continues 
to Ntand/or the literary as well as the political bond that unites 
the two countries. Altho he is not rich, yet London, it is im¬ 
plied, will be better satisfied with brains thau dollars, uud if a 
stupid millionaire and a brilliant scholar or editor were set in 
opposite waif's the British Government would prefer to throw 
u weight on the scal e s of the clever man in declaring a proposed 
ambassador persona grata. On the reception to be accorded 
to Mr. Page, who has already been declared persona grata, the 
Ixmdou .Standard discourses as follows: 

“The roll of American Ambassadors to the Court of 8t. James’s 
includes the names of Washington Irving, Motley, Lowell, and 
others whose hooks have been read with equal profit and pleasure 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Page, even if he must be 
looked upon more as tho cause of authorship in othors than an 
author himself, has much tho same claim on the British nation. 
It need not bo suggested, however, that his appointment would 
be iu the least degreo less acceptable had he happened to choose 
some other vocation. No nation in tho world can reckon more 
confidently than the United States may on its representative 
commanding in this country not only tho esteem due to his per¬ 
sonal character, but also the warm sympathy that springs from 
tho bond of mutual amity uniting us in common aims as it has 
in speech and origiu. Tho invariable popularity of an American 
Ambassador in Great Britain —and wo have no doubt that Mr. 
Page will carry on the tradition—may be enhanood by his per¬ 
sonal gifts; but it is rooted in sentiments which or© never likely 
to bocomo either obliterated by time or weakened by occasional 
friction. 

“Wo have no doubt his qualifications are such as to justify 
the solootion tho President has made, for President Wilson has 
kept to the tradition which utilizes the bond of literary interest 
to uuite the sympathies of tho Anglo-Saxon peoples, and Dr. 
Page can rely upon a reception in this country which will em- 
IwKly every element of popular good wilL” 

!‘IIe lias been occupied with one department of the world's 
work," happily observes the London Evening Standard; “now 
In* enters another and a lees onerous one, for never have our 
n lutions with Cousin Jonathan been on a more satisfactory 
footing." America sends us the flower of her thinkers and 
writers, declares tho London Times, in which we read: 

"Mr. Page's appointment will come as a surprize to most peo¬ 
ple, both in America and in England; all the more, perhaps, be¬ 
cause t here lias been a wide-spread expectation that tbe next 
Ambassador would be a namesake, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, 
also a Southerner, and the well-known author of many de¬ 
lightful Southern stories. Tho unexpected, however, the 
appointment will bo generally regarded a** a happy solutiou of 
what appeared to lie iu danger of becoming a rather harassing 
problem. 

"Mr. Page's distinguished predecessor also was an editor. 
In the world of American letters Mr. Page is known as a vig¬ 
orous and graceful writer and u scholarly speaker. His selection 
once more emphasizes the fact that the United Slates duo us 
the compliment to wish to Ik* represented iu I»ud»ti only by 
men of what she considers her very l»-st type." 


The Standard, in a second article, takes occasion to criticize 
the8ca1es of remuneration on which American Foreign Ministers 
are engaged. The position requires profuse hospitality. This 
paper reminds us that the United States does from sentiment 
what Frederick the Great did from sheer meanness. “Tho 
Ambassadors of Prussia wan then paid such meager salaries 
that they could not keep up even a decent appearanoe, and their 
squalid poverty was the derision of foreign courts. American 
diplomacy has never, of course, been so discredited." .“Yet 
the official allowances would have proved altogether inadequate 
had there not been an ample supply of rich men of great capacity 
willing to serve for honor's sake." But " tho supply seems to Imi 
exhausted.” The article concludes: 

“The Republic has so far been singularly fortunate in regard 
to appointments to capitals like Londou, Paris, and Berlin. 
Her Aml>a**adors have generally been men of real distinction 



DISTRIBUTION OF SLAVS AND GERMANS IN EUROPE. 
Showing why Turkey regard* the Slava m tho r*co of the future. 


in law or letters, and whatever they may have locked In tho way 
of a professional diplomatic training they have supplied by 
natural tact and mother-wit. But tho the practical results of 
the system have been happier than could be expected, thore is 
Utile to be said for the system itself. It limits the supply of 
available talent; it gives too much importance to mere wealth, 
and quite unnecessarily slights tbo pretensions of those abilities 
which are not exprest in terms of money. A poor man succeed¬ 
ing a multimillionaire in London, for example, would find his 
position intolerable on the scanty allowance at present mode to 
the Ambasxodor — an allowance which would scarcely have paid 
more than half the rent of Dorchester House. Hospitality is u 
great and onerous and a very expensive duty to an American 
Ambassador in London, whore every year the crowd of transat¬ 
lantic visitors grows greater. It is only right that tho slate 
should bear at least all the reasonable expenses to which its rep¬ 
resentative is put. and the present occasion seems appropriate 
for placing the London Embassy on a proper footing, with suit¬ 
able emoluments and a permanent establishment for tho 
Ambassador.” 

The Daily .Vetw (London) remarks of the new Ambassador: 

“His policy in the magazine whose editorship ho now relin¬ 
quishes has been to keep in touch with contemporary thinkers and 
doers, and induce them publicly to explain their gospel of work. 

“No American understands better the new spirit which is 
transforming American life, and no man will be better able to 
inform British stalesmeu precisely what tbe United Stales is 
thinking about. 

.“Mr. Page is not rich, except in brains and common sonso." 
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JAPANESE PRESS ON CALIFORNIA 

C ALIFORNIA’S legislative movement against aliens has 
aroused a storm in Tokyo. The Japanese proudly re¬ 
fuse to be elassed with red Indians and Chinese, declare 
the native press. At a mass meeting held at the capital, the rage 
of the people was given full vent. The old war-songs of the 
Samurai were sung amid frantic acclamation. In tho news¬ 
papers plans for tho seizing of the Philippines and the islands of 
Hawaii are being broached, and editor Miyaki, of the Japan Timet 
(Tokyo), in addressing a mass meeting of 20.000 people declared 
that America should leave off sending peace apostles to Japan 
when she is in dire need at home of all such teachers as she can 
get. Meanwhile the Foreign Offioe at Tokyo maintains an im¬ 
perturbable silence and the press is thundering at its doors and 
demanding prompt and vigorous action. Seldom before have 
the Japanese people been to deeply stirred as at this present 
moment. Their protest against tho segregation of the Japanese 
school children at San Francisco was vigorous enough, but 
compared with the indignation which they are evincing at the 
anti-Japaneso land bills in tho California legislature that pro¬ 
test of 1000 was a tame affair. Their protest against Secre¬ 
tary Knox's proposal for tho neutralization of the Manchurian 
railways was not without a tone^jf humor, for they felt confident 
that tho proposal would be ignored by European Powers. In tho 
present case they speak in a voice of despair, and their reaentment 
is coupled with intense bitterness. There is indeed something 
ominous in their demonstration against these anti-Japanese bill*. 
What most impresses one is tho perfect harmony in which all 
politicians, publicists, financial leaders, merchants, and news¬ 
papers aro cooperating with ono another in tho present protest 
against California. For once party line* aro entirely ignored 
and rivalry among tho newspapers is forgotten. 

This unrestrained outburst of feeling on tho part of the Japa¬ 
nese is not difficult to aeoount for. whon we remember that only 
half a year ago the delegates of tho Panama Pacific Exposition 
went over to the other sido of tho water and assured tho Japanese 
that thepeoploof California entertained sincere regard and friend¬ 
ly feeling towards thorn, and that Japan's cooperation in tho 
proposed exposition would greatly strengthen the bond between 
her and California. Japan readily responded to tho appeal and 
took immediate steps for the appropriation of a largo sum for 
tho exposition. Now comes the logislaturv of California in¬ 
troducing a flood of bills, which aro at bottom aimed at curb¬ 
ing the rights of Japanese in that 8tato. This bewildered the 
Japanese, and tho bowilderment soon changed into indigna¬ 
tion. “True," says the San Francisco Japanese daily, tho 


Shintekai, "these bills empToy the phrase 'aliens not eligible to 
citizenship' instead of the direct term 'Japanese.' but such in¬ 
direct acts are even more humiliating to tho Japanese than a 
direct discriminative act, for they presuppose that the Japanese 
are so mentally deficient that they can not see tho real motive 
of such legislation." Turning to the other side of the Pacific, 
we find even the ever diplomatic Kokumin (Tokyo), an official 
organ, casting aside all restraint and denouncing tho act of 
California os barbarous and inhumane. To quote this journal: 

“When Russia maltreated tho Jews within her own dominions 
tho United States saw fit to censure her in an official manner. 
What has this humanitarian nation to say about tho persecution 
to which the Japanese in ono of its States aro constantly sub¬ 
jected?" 

Other Tokyo journals, including tho Jiji, tho Asahi, and tho 
Xiehi-niehi, voice the same opinion, while tho Osaka Mainichi 
takes occasion to attack what it considers tho inefficient, timor¬ 
ous diplomacy of tho Japanese Foreign Office, saying: 

"If tho American nation does not ponder over tho situation 
more serioualy no one can tell what will be its outcome. Wise 
visitors from America tell us that this nnti-Japaneso agitation 
was started and is kept alive only by those politicians who would 
rather curry favor with the ignorant masses than oonsider the 
true welfare of the nation. He it so. Hut how long aro wo to 
bear the disgrace and humiliation which seem to grow worso 
year after year? 

"That our people are treated on the same plane as tho Chinese, 
the Indiana, and other race* which are not yet admitted into tho 
family of civilized peoples, is mainly due to tho inefficiency of 
our diplomacy. Our Foreign Department is too meek in dealing 
with the aggressive, egoistic nations of the West, and permits 
the lowering of our prestige in Europe and America. How can wo 
expect our countrymen to be respected in America when our For¬ 
eign Offioe does not even strive to uphold our national dignity?" 

Whilo tho pres* aro thus launching vigorous protests, some of 
tho political and financial leader* are equally activo. Mr. 
Nakano, President of the Tokyo Chambor of Commerce, pub¬ 
lishes an open loiter in the leading newspapers, urging that in 
tho ovent of tho enactment of tho anti-Japanoso bills tho Japancso 
chambers of oommeroe should see to it that no exhibition is sent 
to the Panama Pacifio Exposition. IIo asserts that whilo tho 
Japanese Government can not reasonably canoul tho promise 
it has given the exposition, tho people ore under no obligation 
to send an exhibit to San Francisco, should California persist 
in persecuting the Japanese. The Tokyo Aeahi goes a step far¬ 
ther and declares that oven the Government need not bo bound 
by its promise when the State which is undertaking the ex¬ 
position acts in had faith. Count Okumn, tho "Grand Old 
Man of Waaeda.” states that oven a Democratic Cabinet, which 
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stands for State’s rights, can not permit a State legislature to 
act in disregard of the treaty obligations which Washington 
is bound to respect. The Kokumin-io (Nationalist Party) has 
passed a resolution urging the cancellation of the pledge which the 
Government has given the exposition. The Sei-yukai (Con¬ 
stitutionalist Party), the party in alliance with the present 
ministry, has also adopted a similar resolution. Baron Shi- 
busawa, perhaps the most public-spirited man of wealth in 
Japan, has organized a society called Xichi-bci Doshi-kai (Japa- 
nese-American Association), whose object is to solve the Japanese 
question in California peaceably and without impairing the 
dignity of either Japan or America. The Society consists of well- 
known business men, financiers, publicists, and journalists. 
Amid this storm of protest and clamor the Government at 
Tokyo maintains an ominous silence, but cautiously intimates 
that the problem will bo dealt with in a manner which will not 
bo disappointing to the peoplo.— Translation! made Jot Tub 
Litehary Digest. 


" It sot-ms to be considered a national virtuein Franoe to abuse 
and ill-treat foreigners suspected of being Germans. How 
Frenchmen reconcile this with their honor and their renown i# 
their own business, but it is possible that they will some day dis¬ 
cover that German patience and tolerance have their limits. 
If the sense of decency and courtesy toward Germans con¬ 
tinues to die away in Franco our Government will be compelled 
to take such measures as will ensure to Germans that respect 
on the other side of the Vosges to which they are justly en¬ 
titled. The French Government would do well to take notion 
of the Nancy incident and to watch for similar demonstrations 
elsewhere." 

The Poil (Berlin), which is notorious for its attacks upon the 
Kaiser and his policy, declares: 

"The Nancy affair is a sign of the times. It is quite possible 
that the nowspapere make so much of the affair in order to stir 
up enthusiasm for a vote in the Reichstag in favor of the military 
budget and increased taxation." 

And. indeed, the war party exploits the incident with gusto. 
Witness the following utterance of the Berliner S'euesle S’ach- 
richltn (Berlin), organ of the Naval League: 


FRENCH AND GERMAN BACKBITING 

HE SQUABBLE over tho German Zeppelin’e invasion 
of Franco has started some lively writing in the French 
and German newspapers. It is only fair to say that the 
Paris press exhibit a creditable calmness which is not so apparent 
in Berlin utterances. Germany seems to think that tho scoffs 
of the crowd at Lundvillo and tho 
grins of the cavalrymen were mat¬ 
ters of international importance, 
nnd called for diplomatic interven¬ 
tion. At the worst, replies Paris, 

' tho matter is to Im» decided, not 
by tho diplomats, but tho courts 
of law. The Zeppelin affair became 
aggravated by another incident at 
Nancy, where tho Luntfville adven¬ 
ture had caused much talk and 
roused much anti-German feeling. 

The press report that at Nancy a 
band of studenta publioly hooted 
and otherwise insulted a party of 
German ladies and gentlemen nt 
the Casino. The Germans at once 
left the building, breathing threats, 
we are told, against France and 
Frenchmen. This little contretemps 
seems to have roused much in¬ 
dignation in tho German press, 

which regard it as a sequel to the French greeting of the Zeppelin. 
Thus the Kreuueilung (Berlin) remarks: 

"The conduct of the crowd at Nancy merits our serious 
denunciation. We insist that the German Government take 
swift and energetic measures to protect Germans against the 
risk of becoming the victims of such outragee." 

The affair was actually brought up in the Reichstag, where¬ 
upon Mr. Jagow, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, calmly ob¬ 
served: 

" If the news of the Nancy affair is confirmed and matters have 
occurred as non-offieial reports relate, I shall describe this affair 
as highly regrettable. It is the more so because it indicate* the 
direful misunderstandings to which the machinations of French 
chauvinists ma>' give rise.” 

Much less guarded, we may say much more threatening, is 
the utterance of the semi-official Lokal Anztiger (Berlin), which 
derides the claim of France to be "a chivalrous nation." This 
paper lifts up its voice to say: 


"Frenchmen have now attacked tho honor of Germany, and 
the Imperial Government can not do otherwise than demand a 
just reparation." 

Turning to the French proas, we find a different tone. "Tho 
German preas has lost its head and its sense of juatioo," is the 
opinion of tho Eclair (Paris). The judgment of tho Paris 
Tempt is that "the Germans are quite mad with rage, and ac¬ 
tually are distorting tho facts. Bui 
Frenchmen must keep oool, bo 
careful, and prudent. Moderation 
and strict correctness of behavior 
are better than this rush into 
polemics." This influential organ, 
which easily takes the first place in 
Paris as a dispassionate mouth- 
pieoc of public opinion, resumes: 

"Only a few days ago the Gov¬ 
ernment and people of France ex¬ 
hibited their courtesy and their 
sympathy with regard to tho affair 
of the Zeppelin . which hud crossed 
the frontier. Nevertheless it ap¬ 
pears that the German jingo press, 
irritated by this mishap, decided to 
efface tho good impression created 
by France, and have eagerly seized 
the opportunity, from the tattle 
roused in tho Casino at Nancy, to 
accuse the French of acting like 
blackguards, thus showing them¬ 
selves to be brutal cowards. Our 
accusers at the same time demand profuse apologies. 

"Now we have done nothing to deservo such a tempest of 
reprobation. While the people of Franco decline to make 
recriminations or reply, they draw their own conclusions and 
take note of the w-arning." 

The AulorUi (Paris) agrees with the Berlin Pott that the affair 
has been exaggerated by politicians, who are working on publio 
opinion in the interest of the Government’s military plans. 
Even Mr. Jaurds shows some alarm at the pitch to which 
German Francophohia has been excited. He declares that 
."the Nationalist press have provoked this incident, which may 
cause the outburst of serious danger." According to the Action 
(Paris), tho Nancy incident was merely "a schoolboy lark." 
"Certain hotheaded youths may, perhaps, have shown them¬ 
selves lacking in courtesy, but the German press in ex¬ 
aggerating the incident simply make an exhibition of bad 
faith and insincerity.’’— Translations made Jot The Literary 
Digest. 
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Science and Invention 



NEGLECTED EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 



W HY SHOULD we pay high prices for school aliases 
when Iho best maps in the world may be purchased 
from the Government for ten cents apiece, with 
reduction for quantity? So far as they go—for they include, of 
course, only regions in our own country—there is nothing better 
than these topographical maps, 
and they show features that are f*’ " 

never given in the ordinary school 
atlas. If your neighborhood has L.- v . ■' 
been covered by the United 
States surveyors, you can not I \ ' 
only pick out your own house on 
the map (if you live in the coun¬ 
try), but tho jbrooL’back of it, I (£ 

the swamp in the rear, and all I 
the country roads about it. That r 
year-old quarrel about whether it r»i- u-c« 
is quicker to go to Deacon Jones’s Hjuf'jkv/ /* 
by way of Smith's or around by 
tho pond may be settled in three 
-eeonds with au ordinary tape- ^ 
measure, as well as that regard¬ 
ing tho difference in height be- * „ 
t'voon your neighbor’s posture 1 " ' . V 

uud tho big rock in tho grove. 

That most citircns do not know 
these things is the complaint 
voiced in a recent Press Bulletin 
of the United State* Geological 
Survey (Washington, April). We 
read hero that a strong effort is - - 

being made by the Survey to 

foster tho use of government ' .fv.‘ f\» 

topographic maps in schools and ---“-—-— 

college*. Says tho Bulletin: a bit or ui 


forms to bo found in the United State*—seacoost areas, hilly 
country, high and precipitous mountain country’, swampy area.--, 
regions of innumerable lakes, areas showing dens© forests, arena 
with woodlands interspersed with many streams, lakes, and other 
natural features. 

"If lees than 50 maps are desired, a special selection of a less 

number will bo made on request 

KBS ti . '■ f : I and furnished at tho retail rate 

1 of 10 cents a copy. Most of 

| ^ three maps, ouch of which on tho 

1-mile scalo covers about 225 
square mile*, or 150,000 aero*, 
have been made at a cost for 
surveying and engraving of 
$3,500 to Sfi.000 each, and tho 
wholesale price of 6 rents apiece 
covers only about thtf cost of 
paper and printing. If the areas 
were surveyed and tho maps 
published by a commercial con¬ 
cern. these maps would need to 
be sold for not less t han $2 to $3 
each. The Survey also sells an 
excellent wall map about 4 by 
« feet, unmounted (in three sec¬ 
tions), for <10 cents. This may¬ 
be included in any wholesale 
order as part of tho $3. Appli¬ 
cations and remittances should 
be mado to tho Director of tho 
United State* Geological Survey, 
Washington. D. C\, who will 
promptly fill all orders.” 


SHALL WE ABOLISH PATENT 
MEDICINES > —It would bo a 
good thing for druggists, so I)r. 
Harvey W. Wiley is roportod to 
havo said in Idaho some weeks 
ago, if nostrums were taken off 


"These maps contain so many ,ho market an Idftho 

details of local interest, showing newspaper, quoted, but not 

even tho Mhoolhouse* and farmhouses as well a* every wagon named, in The Druggist* Circular (New York, April): 
road, with which of courso the school children are familiar, that . . . , , 

it is said to bo an easy matter for teachers to enlist the interest Dr - « llcv ,hp patent-medicine drug stores, declaring 

of the pupils in this new type of school map. From an under- ,ha * ho WM not Nfajnst the drug business, but was making an 
standing of tho particular maps representing their own localities attempt to put the patent medicines off the market, not to hurt 
it is but a succession of short steps to lead the pupils to an ap- ,hp druggists, hut because they were a detriment to the public 

probation of the different types of country portravod on maps h « >a,,h - * removed from tho market would prove a benefit 

of other sections of the United State*. .Most of the standard ,h « d™* "‘on*.’’ 
atlas sheets of the Geological Survey of recent issue are printed j<Ke Circular goes on to say: 
on the scale of l mile to 1 inch, a scale which shows the physical ' 

features of the country in very interesting detail. "The newspaper did not agree with the doctor. It gave this 

"With these maps the pupils can determine the altitude of advice to those who were poor and unable to pay physicians’ foes: 
their homes and the steepness of hills and mountains, estimate 'Go to an honest drug store and buy the patent medicine known 

the grade of wagon roads, work out simple engineering problems to cure such cases as yours.’ The most important thing for these 

such as the drainage of swamps, select dam sires for the con- poor people to know, however, the Idaho paper failed to tell them 

struction of reservoirs to supply water to imaginary towns or —that is. how they are to know which‘patent’medicine is known 

for irrigation, lay out imaginary trolley or railroad lines or canals to cure such cases as theirs. Presumably the poor people are to 
along tho most feasible routes, establish lookout and signal ascertain that by consulting the advertising columns of tho paper, 

stations on high points for the control of forest fires, and plan It does not seem to occur to tho editor of that paper that tho 

many other similar activities. poor people about whom ho is so much concerned may be misled 

"The Geological Survey has published 2.200 topographic by reading the advertisements of 'patent' medicines. Pre- 

utlas sheets, covering about 40 per cent, of the United States, and sumably in his beautiful unsophistication he doeB not know that 
on receipt of $3 from any teacher it will supply 50 different maps these advertisements are written for the purpose ot getting the 

selected with special reference to the particular requirements money from these very people who are least able to lose it, the 

of the class it is proposed to instruct in this new kind of geo- poor and sick. 

graphic study. This selection will include, besides the map " We are glad that such editors are growing scarcer. Dr. 

covering the area where the school is situated (provided such a Wiley is right: the removal of nostrums from the market would 

map is published), other maps showing all the physiographic bo a blessing to the drug business." 
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AMERICAN RAILWAY METHODS 
IN ENGLAND 

T HAT the introduction of so-called “American methods" 
on a great English railway, especially the large train load 
for freight, has resulted in great economy and efficiency, 
is reported in an article in The Railway Aye Gazette (Now York, 
March 28). The writer gets his information from the annual 
report, for 1012, of the North-Eastern Railway of England, which 
is tho road in question. This railway has strengthened its 
financial position, kept up its property well, and declared twice 
the average dividend of other English roads—all, we are assured, 
because it has adopted American policy in the matter of train 
loading. To quoto and condense the article: 

“Some years ago George Paiah, editor of The Stolid, of London, 
published a series of articles criticizing the operation of English 
railways as unnecessarily costly. The main ground of Mr. 
l'aish's criticism wua that the English roads handled their traffic 
in too small train louds. He sharply contrasted the fact that the 
train mileage of English railways increased practically as fast 
in proportion os the amount of 
traffic they handled with tint 
fact that tho railways of th© 

United Statos. by working 
steadily to increase their freight 
train loads, hnndlcd u rapidly 
growing business without a 
proportionate increase in the 
number of train miles. Mr. 

Pnish urged the railway man¬ 
agers of England to follow the 
example of their American 
brethren. 

“Mr. (now Sir) George Gibb, 
then general manager of the 
North-Eastern, soon afterward 
introduced •American’ meth¬ 
ods so far as ho thought they 
were applicable to British con¬ 
ditions. The North-Enstcm 
over sinco has compiled and 
used statistics similar to those 
of tho railways of the United 
Statos. Tho increase in its 
average freight trniu lood in 
ten years was 00 per cent. 

“The average freight train 
load of tho North-Eastern (143 
tons) does not seem large when 
compared with that of the rail¬ 
ways in this country, which, in 1010, was 380 tons. But the aver- 
ago train load (in Great Britain] is only 85 to 00 tons. The main 
reasons for tho small train loads in England are that the average 
haul per ton is very short—it was only twenty-four miles on tho 
London & North-Eastern in 1912—that freight is shipped in small 
consignments, and that tho railways handle it in small cars and 
in trains that are run on regular schedules and at high speeds. 
The experience of tho North-Eastern shows, however, that the 
British roads by tho use of American methods can increase their 
train loading. 

“Not many students of railway economics seem to appreciate 
that the system of economizing by handling freight traffic in 
large train loads originated in tho United State©, or how largely 
it is still confined to this country. For the development of this 
system the greatest credit to any individual is due to James J. 
Hill. The only country whoso railways handle their freight in 
anywhere near as largo train loads as those of this country is 
Canada; and there our methods have been applied by railway 
managers such as Sir William Van Horne, Sir Thomas Shaugh- 
nessy, and Charles M. Hays, who were bom in the United 
States and received their early railway training here.” 

Tho author contrasts sharply tho Australian roads, where 
the English system is used, with the Canadian. In New South 
Wales, for instance, roads are congested “not with traffic, but 
with trains." Some roads are going to the expense of double- 
tracking, when all they need is to run heavier trains, and fewer 
of them. 


AN OVEN TO BAKE STEEL CARS 

S TEEL CARS for the Pennsylvania road are now bakod 
several times in a hug© oven before they may be said to be 
“done." The baking has to do only indirectly with the 
fact that the cars are of steel. It is to harden the paint on the 
car, both outsido and inside, and probably wooden cars would 
not stand such heroic treatment. Cars treated thus last longer, 
look better, cost less, take leas time to paint, and are more 
sanitary. The illustration, taken from an article written for 
The Railway Age Gazette (New York, April 11), by C. D. Young, 
Engineer of Tests on the Pennsylvania Railroad, shows a car in 
the oven just about to be baked. To quote Mr. Young in 
substance: 

“This oven, as designed and built by the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road at its Altoona shops, is 90 feet 3 inches long, 13 feet wide, 
and 15 feet high. Each end has two large doors which may bo 
readily opened and closed. The oven is lined on the inside with 
steel plate, and on the outsido with galvanized iron. The 3-inoh 
space is filled with magnesia lagg'ng. thus effecting the needed 

insulation. The doors are in¬ 
sulat'd in a similar manner. 
Along the walls of tho interior 
of the oven are placed 10 rows 
of Ha-inch steam pipes, and 
along tho floor, close to the 
walls, are arranged manifold 
eastings with small lengths or 
pipe tapped into them at right 
angles. By this means over 
2,000 square feet of heating 
surface is provid'd. A steam 
pressure of approximately 100 
pounds to the square inch is 
used, thus making it possible 
to got on oven temperature 
of over 250 degrees Fahr. 
Ventilation supplios fresh air, 
which is required for tho propor 
drying of paint, and provides 
for tho ogress of tho volatile 
matter present. A track is 
plac'd on the floor of the oven 
and connected at each end of 
the oven with other tracks 
leading into tho regular paint 
shop where the different coats 
of paint are applied to the car 
before each baking operation." 

The painting and baking of a oar proceed as follows, Mr. 
Young tells us: First, the car is primed all over, out and in. and 
baked for three hours. After partial cooling, tho surfaces are 
glazed, and uneven spots are puttied. Tho car receives a coat 
of “surfaeee." is baked again for thro© hours, and then removed 
for additional coats of paint. Finally, after the necessary decor¬ 
ation, three coats of varnish are applied, each boing bakod throo 
hours. The car thus enters the oven and is withdrawn several 
times in the course of the process: 

"All of the work done by the baking process of painting may 
be accomplished in six to eight days, thus effecting a saving in 
time of about ten days as compared with the standard or present 
air-drying system. Further, the paints and varnishes have been 
worked up so that they are especially adapted for this baking 
process, having greater elasticity. Exact formulas for the various 
mixtures are well defined, so that uniformity in material is ex¬ 
pected. thus giving greater durability, better appearance, and 
longer life for the paint work. 

“The checks and cracking previously found will be consider¬ 
ably lessened, if not almost removed. By oven painting the 
work is done under more uniform conditions, which at the present 
time are so hard to control. It enables the surfaces of the car 
to be heated uniformly and dried thoroughly, thus removing any 
objectionable moisture before the first priming coat is applied, 
which is a very desirable feature of the new method. 

"A considerable saving will be effected by the shorter time 
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that oars will he held out of service when undergoing repairs and 
repainting in the shops. It is expected that dirt. soot. etc., will 
not adhere or imbed themselves so readily and that the general 
appearance of the car will be improved. 

"This oven was placed in service the early part of this year 
and the results of the complete ear at this time seem to . . . 
indicate that . . . this method of painting can be used to ad¬ 
vantage not only for the painting of steel passenger equipment 
ears, but for the painting of any other full-size steel structure of 
a similar character where protection and finish are desired. 

“ Results and indications at this time seem 

to justify our expectations that the new proo- - 

ess of baking will give, over tho present air- * 

drying system: (a) Longer lifo of material »ajwMioik 

applied. (6) A general appearance as good or . 

bettor, (c) Less cost of material at no in¬ 
crease in the labor charge, (d) A considerable „ 1 

saving of time for shopping cars, which re- j, 1 1 11 » I 

suits in a saving of shop space. («) Complete D ff rAlkiiI 
sanitation for old can. Thaw ad* aolagre are *[ j flflM 

offset by the initial cost of installation and p WWWH 
operating cost of the oven." KtBfuBj 


SAWDUST TO PUT OUT FIRES 


nr 


T O UTILIZE ordinury sawdust as a V f * /£ 

fire extinguisher would hardly occur , L 

to most of us—but that only shows 

how stupid we are. In a report made to the 

Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 

Companies, Mr. E. A. Barrier, a Boston en- ^ j l;.: 

ginoer. shows that it may lie used effectively | • yil-' 

for this purpose in dealing with small out- IS 

breaks of liquid combustibles, such as lacquer yj I 

and gasoline, which are usually difficult to ex- 

tinguinh by ordinary means. Sand is gener- * la. - w A - 

ally considered tho best thing to u«e in such 

cases when it can bo applied promptly, but — — ■- 

tho tests showed sawdust to he greatly supc- 

rior, says Industrial Engineering (New York. csum-ucnu! 

April), alvstraoting an account in The Me- n .how.ih® n*i 

chanieal Engineer: m<r br*»g long am 

howiinic-plns. in 

"The tests were made with flat, rectangular thereof*and by i 
tanks in which a quantity of combustible was 
poured and ignited, and allowed to burn for about a minute 
before efforts were made to extinguish the flames by spreading a 
few shovelfuls of sawdust on the surface of the liquid. It made 
little (difference to the effectiveness of the sawdust as an extin¬ 
guisher whether it was damp or dry. and whether it was the 
product of hard or soft woods. A number of commercial 
lacquers, us well as samples of gasoline, were tested in this way. 
and in all cam** the flames were extinguished in from 25 to 50 
seconds, and with a very thin sprinkling of sawdust. When 
efforts were made to use sand a much larger quantity was re¬ 
quired. and tho process of extinction was much slower. 

"The efficiency of the sawdust seems to be due to its blan¬ 
keting action in floating for a time on the surface of the liquid 
and excluding air. and naturally its efficiency is greater on 
viscous liquids than on thin ones, since it floats more readily on 
the former than tho latter. The amount of moisture contained 
in tho sawdust was apparently not a factor, sine® sawdust which 
was dried was just as efficient. Sand appears to be less satis¬ 
factory. because it sinks through the liquid and has not the same 
blanketing action. It was found, further, that the efficiency of 
sawdust as an extinguisher was greatly increased by mixing it 
with sodium bicarbonate—ton pounds to a bushel of sawdust— 
since this material when heated liberates carbonic acid. Sawdust 
itself, however, is not easily ignited, and burns without flame, 
while it would be difficult, if not impossible, to ignite sawdust 
mixt with bicarbonate with a carelessly thrown match. 

“Of course, it is not suggested that sawdust is a material to 
use when once a conflagration has got hold, hut the tests clearly 
show that in many works where lacquer and similar inflammable 
substances are liable from some accidental circumstances to 
ignition, oil her in tanks or from leakage on to a floor, a supply 
of sawdust, especially if it is bicarbonated. Is most convenient 
for stamping out the initial fires from which big ones spring." 






cwMB-accnoK or the metis*. 

II abowa the red* and rent*, the for- 
mcr brtn* long and I ho latter abort like 
howtlni-ptru. In dayUxhl wo or® wtth 
tho renew and by nlibt with tho rod*. 


are only rod*. 


VISION BY STARLIGHT 

T HAT VISION* by very dim light, such as alone is avail¬ 
able by night from natural sources, is essentially a differ¬ 
ent thing from daylight vision, is asserted by a writer 
in the Rerue Scientificue (Paris. March 29) in an account of tho 
recent experiments and theories of Lummer. According to 
these we see in dim light by means of the retinal "rods," while 
the “cones'’ are used in full light. By day- 
light we see directly, that is, by looking 
cborctd. full at tho objoct and “fixing" it, while hy 

night we see indirectly, using not tho optical 
center with its cones, hut these parts of tho 
retina that are remote from it. where tho 
•lili.nl a retinal rods abound. Daylight vision, too. 

BMMMA 3 appreciates colors; starlight vision is colorless. 

Infq 3 Says the writer: 

vSyai • "The human eye possess**, as is well 

! • tit * ? known, two sorts of optical recoivora- cones 

jUfljjc; and rods. The cones, whioh alone are present, 

jjjfljfl in the central region of the retina, are tho or¬ 

gans of color-vision. The normal eye utilize** 
only these by day. when it sees by 'fixing' ob- 
i. ^ jeets; that is to say, hy bringing their images 

• | upon this central spot. Tho rods are spread 

- over all the rest of the retina. They givo the 
'WwW ■ sensation of light without that of color and are 

- 1 ;. ' v ® the only active organs of sight in animals that 

&&&(‘ * live in darknre*. as also iu men who are totally 

P' , j I color-blind. 

a "Thissimple theory, which is duo in great 

port to 0. Luinmer, has been applied by him 
M /.■ l*» the earn of vision on starry nights, and has 

led him to establish u large number of facts 
that deserve attention, the more t hat they ran 
ninm easily bo ohserved hy any one. 

" It should lie noted first that it has been 
"wsiwMrf definitely proved hy photometric measure¬ 
ments that the curve of sensibility to light 
r the rctik*. is very different for t he cones and tho rods. 
»nd renew, tho for- ... The curve without color (that of tho 
tM> laticr start like rods) ... is identical with that of tho 
rUsht wo m with normal eye observing indirectly; that is to 
it with tho rod*. say. without fixing the objects, so as to util¬ 
ize the outer porta of tbo retina, whore there 
are only rods. Measurements show, in tho first placo, flint 
the region of maximum sensibility is clearly different for tho 
cones and rods. ... A reddish image will seem gray or black 
when perceived by the aid of the rods. 

"Starting from three physical data. Mr. Luinmer conceived 
the idea of studying night vision, or. more exactly, vision during 
the period of transition, when the cones cease to function littlo 

by little and give place to the rods. 

"A first experiment was made in a balloon ascension by night, 
with a fine full moon. The basket of tho balloon was decorated 
with many-colored |M>nnants. As tho o.vo became adapted to 
the darkness, the colors of three flags weakened, and finally they 
appeared quite gray or whitish—a preof that the rods had com¬ 
pletely awakened from their diurnal sleep and had assumed tho 
character of organs of vision. 

"Another experiment was made on a starlit, night in tho 
mountains. So long as the eye was annoyed by the neighbor¬ 
hood of electric lights the cones stayed awake and color-vision 
remained. On the contrary, as soon as the observer got into tho 
shade, the rods began to work. Tho sky, which had hitherto 
appeared dotted with only a few stars, was lit up with myriads 
of them, all whitish in tint—the white of the rods. When effort 
was mode to 'fix' them, their number and brightness were much 
diminished, but they all returned and shone ns before when 
regarded indirectly. ... Mr. Lummer succeeded in performing 
the following astonishing experiment—to look for on instant at 
the silver crescent moon, then try to fix the gaze on a star near 
by. and perceive that for several seconds the moon had disap¬ 
peared from the sky. It is sufficient to have recourse anew to 
indirect vision by means of the retinal rods, to cause the fugitive 
celestial body to reappear, with the thousands of stars that tho 
cones alone are powerless to bring to our knowledge."— Transla¬ 
tion made Jor Tut Literart Digest. 
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METAL ROOTS FOR TEETH 

AN OPERATION said by the author to be "as audacious 
and revolutionizing in dentistry as were the discovery 
and use of wireless telegraphy, radium, and x-rays in 
their particular fields of science,” is described by Dr. E. J. 
Greenfield, of Wichita, Kan., in The Denial Coimoi (Philadelphia, 
April). Dr. Greenfield implants teeth upon artificial roots of 
iridio-platinum, which, he asserts, are practically permanent. The 
bony tissue of the jaw unites in and around the structure of the 
metal root, so that his artificial teeth rest on what is virtually a 
foundation of reinforced bone, the reinforcement consisting, 
just as in the ease of concrete, of a metal skeleton imbedded in 
the bony mass of the jaw. The invention was due to the un¬ 
satisfactory results of the implantation of natural teeth, the 
implanted natural root usually absorbing in a few years. The 
metallic substitute was suggested by the use of silver-wire sutures 
by surgoons to reduce fractures. Wo read: 

“This new process of implantation is no leas than the making 
of a few circular incisions in the jaw-bone, . . . inserting prop¬ 
erly prepared artificial roots of iridio-platinum, and mounting on 
each a base or anchorage, to which can be attached a full set of 
permanent, natural-appearing teeth, capable of rendering as 
good and offloiont service as those endowed by nature at her best. 

"Perhaps the greatest convenience to den¬ 
tists in this new process is the fact that the 
splint is unnecessary. For filling the vacancy 
caused by the loss of a single tooth, what bet¬ 
ter method oould be employed? No splint will 
be needed, and the adjacent teeth will not have 
to bo mutilated in order to serve as anchorage* 
or abutments; the artificial root eliminates all 
that. Besides, the mechanical phase of this 
wonderful proooss is so utterly simple that it 
will bo readily understood, and proficiency in 
it* use will bo quiokly acquired by all who de¬ 
sire to use it. 

"The artificial root used for this process is 
a hollow, lattiood oylindcr of iridio-platinum. 

No. 24 gage, soldered with 24-carat gold. It 
is impervious to acids, and does not injure tho 
tissue which grows about it. The disk-shaped 
oast base with groovo or slot, in which tho 
crown attachment is inserted, is made of 22 - 
carat gold, and is soldered to tho metal frame 
of the root. 

"Spooial machinery is nocresary for outting 
and shaping theso root*. Absolute accuracy is 
artificial root must fit exactly tho circular incision or 
made for it in the jaw-bono of the patient. 

" In tho course of a week or ten days after operating, sensitive¬ 
ness has lorgoly abated, and in six weeks’ tiino— rarely longer—tho 
bony tissues of tho jaw have united through tho latticed root- 
structure, and a positive anchorage is provided for the attach¬ 
ment of the artificial denture. 

"By moans of tho bony core which the trephine produces in 
making tho incision or root-socket, the artificial root, after being 

placed in position, will be held 
firmly until a sufficient deposit 
of bono cells has filled the 
spaces in tho root-frame. 
Thus tho artificial root be¬ 
comes solidly embedded in 
the jaw. 

"This bony center of the 
root-socket is one of the chief 
factors in the success of this 
process of implantation. It 
assures the fit of the artificial 
root in the socket trephined 
for it. and an absolutely ac¬ 
curate and certain fit is decid¬ 
edly essential to pcrmanenco and endurance. 

"Without this core or center, splints would be* necessary. • - • 
but with it. there are practically no limits to the prosthetic ap¬ 
pliances available. It is this feature of the process which makes 
it so inviting and interesting to all members of the profession, 
especially when the results accomplished are compared with the 
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jits of the implantation of natural teeth. The implanted 
natural tooth fails because of the rarefying inflammation which 
occurs at the seat of- implantation.” 

The conditions limiting the use of these metal roots, the in¬ 
ventor tells us, are few. If the patient's health is had or if tho 
bony structure of his jaw is 
diseased, the method is some¬ 
time* inadvisable. The au¬ 
thor concludes: 

“This operation must not 
be placed in the same class 
as all other implantations, 
nor should it be anticipated 
that this process come* to the 
same end as do all other im¬ 
plantations. No fear is to bo 
entertained that infection 
will occur. If a solid body 
is inserted in the maxilla there 
would be room for infection 
to set in around it. but in this 
operation a cage-like, hollow cylinder is inserted in a circular 
socket in the maxilla. This root is open all the way 
up. clear to the gum, and the circulation carries away any 
bacteria which might otherwise be doHtruotive. Thin is ono 
of the main featu re* in tho success of this processor artificial-root 
implantation. If the root were a solid body 
or even simply perforated.it w’ould be thrown 
off, as nature would not tolerate it, and there 
would be room for infection. 

"Another factor which limits the conditions 
of failure is the simplicity of tho operation, 
which is neither difficult nor complicated, and 
can be performed in a few minutes. 

"Another advantage is the immovability of 
the root. When once implanted, this artificial 
root is solid and stationary, tho bony core in 
the center of the socket assuring solidity. 

"1 havo implanted both natural teeth und 
three artificial one*, so I speak from experience 
when I say that tho absorption which takes 
place after a few’ years and absolutely destroys 
implanted natural teeth is entirely avoid««d by 
this proooss. which provides for the anchoring 
in tho jaw of good, solid, imperishable artificial 
roots." 


ncm-.mm or metal hoot* 
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WHY WAS DAYTON ISOLATED?—Why 
should communication with a largo American city bavo boon 
practically cut off for days from tho rest of the country, when 
we can talk to a vessel in mid-ocean without trouble? Wo 
Americans pride outwelve* that wo are quick to utilizo now 
inventions, but wo appear to have forgotten that the waves 
used in wirelres telegraphy oan travel over land as well as ovor 
sea. The HI retried World (New York. April 5) waxes sarcastic, 
and also somewhat indignant, ovor this matter. It asks: 

"Why in three days of the wireless telegraph should Dayton 
be even more isolated than was the Titanicf Anylwdv would 
think that the wireless telegraph had never l»een hoard of in 
Dayton or Ohio. Why, when they know’ that their wires are 
breaking all the time, do telegraph and telephone companies no 
persistently neglect adding the wireless to their standby emer¬ 
gency forces? If we were 1 finding fault, we should say that such 
neglect of an obvious and cheap remedy is scandalous and rep¬ 
rehensible. We simply ask, why? We shall 1*> glad to hoar 
from some of our readers on the subject, and particularly from 
the companies. And, then, again, why should Dayton, birth¬ 
place of the modern aeroplane and a hading home of its manu¬ 
facture. go without any resort to that useful device at sueh a 
juncture? It should have been the easiest thing in the world 
to fly into Dayton or out of it at any time. . . . even when 
the floods were at their worst, either by aeroplane or hydro¬ 
plane, or flying boat. Why did not somebody do it? Again, 
we say. this is all by way of inquiry; hut when modern civiliza¬ 
tion has sueh resources at its instant command it docs seem 
most mysterious that they should not be ready and waiting to 
be avaih-d of at the very instant such emergencies arise." 





Letters and Art 



AN ITALIAN VICTORY OVER GERMAN OPERA TRADITION 


T HE LAST NAIL in the coffin of the Teutonic tradition 
in music in America has been driven homo by Mr- 
Toscanini, according to Mr. II. T. Parker. Once it 
was thought that "the brat music was made only in Gi-rman- 
speaking land' and that the bent interpreter* of it came. al*o. 
from them." Hut the Russians came to smite the tradition 
"with the hard blow* of their symphonies”; the new Kreii'-biiu-n 
"pricked it with the sharp thrusts of llteir impression* and 
images"; the Italians "seared it with the hot lire* of their 
newer opera*." Singer* and virtuosi came 
also from countries other than Germany 
and were received; but the belief has 
longest stood its ground that only Ger¬ 
many could produce an adequate lender. 

"An Italian might do very well with the 
opera* of his own country; a French con¬ 
ductor might at least have his routine uses; 
but for real conducting in the ’high sense’ 
of the word there could only he a Oerman.” 

Hut for five years the Metropolitan ha* 
had an Italian. Mr. Toscanini, who ha* 
done much of the "seriou* work” of the 
opera-house; "for five years he ha* led 
impressively in one and another of Wag¬ 
ner's inusie-dratna* u grievous blow- to 
the tradition." and llnnlly, "he 
proved little less impressive in symphonic 
music.” He came, as Mr. Parker show*, 
with an eccentric reputation, and experi¬ 
ence ha* justified report: 

"When Mr. Toscanini came first to the 
Mctro|N>litnn. the wiseacre* who fancied 
that they handed down the tables of op¬ 
eratic law front the mountains of review¬ 
ing. like musical Moses in the wilderness 
of Manhattan, wagged their heads ominously, and those who 
wen* prone to mistake Teutonic prejudices for lofty principles 
made the same ominous motions. Who was this Toscanini, 
with a great reputation In-hind him in South America and Italy 
—lands in which such a reputation could not or at any 
rate ought not to -be made? First of all. he conducted ab¬ 
solutely from memory, and he had always done so. Report 
ran that he carried the scores of countless opera*, anil to the 
last minutiie of detail, in an abnormally susceptible and retentive 
memory. Gossip told how. within a week. he could *o absorb 
the music and the text of n most intricate modern music-drama, 
poring over it at the piano, reading and rereading it for hours 
and for whole night* at a time, until it was photographed upon 
his memory—yet not merely photograph«*l. but vitalized there 
as a living and communicable thing. He had so carried twenty- 
two operas in his head in one season: he could recall a* many more 
with a little study. Singer* and players who had worked with 
him Inin* unanimous testimony to the completeness and the 
accuracy of Mr. Toscanini’s memorizing. He knew the minutest 
details of the music or the composer's glosses upon it. He 
knew every line of the text and the stage directions. He had 
cornvted out of easy recollection errors in parts that had es- 
euped his most meticulous predecessors. 

"And lo! it was all true. He did so conduct when he appeared 
first at the Metropolitan. He has so conducted ever since, 
lie conducted so again when he passed for the first time in 
America lo symphonic music last Sunday evening. The singers 
and the orchestra of the Metropolitan laid their hands on their 
heart* and swore that his instant recollection of the smallest 
details of the music was not one whit exaggerate*!. Admittedly, 
then, he did so: but why did he do so? Of course, not to be free 


from any dependence on the score at rehearsal and performance 
that he might concentrate all his powers upon the results that he 
would accomplish. That was far too ohvious and simple a rea¬ 
son. He memorized his scores to lie ’different,’ to make an effect. 
And so the high priests were solemnly silent, and left an ob¬ 
servant and intelligent public to discover the advantages of Mr. 
Toscanini'* memorizing. Yet they were not so silent about 
it a* was be. Strange man! Striving to be singular, he quite 
refused to Haunt or even discuss his singularities. 

"This Italian undertook arduous operas—or exacting operas 
newly produced or reproduced at the Metropolitan. Ho may 

have disliked the routine of ’repertory,’ 
hut when it fell to him. as with ‘La 
Gioconda.' for example, he did not slight 
it. When he took in hand a new pro¬ 
duction. a fresh revival, or even the prep¬ 
aration of a repertory piece for which he 
was to be responsible for the first time, 
never in the w-hole history of the opera- 
house had rehearsals been ho thorough. 
Mr. Toscanini came to them with not only 
the whole opera—music and drama alike— 
in hi* head, but with a* clear an image of 
what in every direction he would achieve 
with it. He schooli-d hi* orehontm not 
only a* a body, but choir by choir, some- 
tine-* almost instrument by instrument. 
II*counseled the singer* in their parts not 
only at n-hcnmalH, but for hours in private 
study in their rooms. He receivod the 
chorus from the thorough preliminary 
preparation of one of his lieutenants and 
then worked with it as with his orchestra. 
He hail a keen eye. a fertile imagination, 
a quickness ami sure MM of expedient 
with settings and lighting, with the whole 
ordering of the stage. Separately he 
worked at each element in the production 
of an opera until every one eoncern»>d in 
it wa* thoroughly prepared in his individ¬ 
ual share and in his cooperation with 
others. Then, in the final rehearsals, ho 
coordinated all the*c clement*—orchestra, chorus, singing-play¬ 
ers. the ordering of the stage, the whole music, the whole drama— 
into the unit of the image he had reasoned, imagined, and kept 
in his mind from the start. 

"If Mr. Toscanini wa* unsparing to all hi* foroos, he spared 
himself even less. If he would not rest until the last detail of 
preparation had been assured, the result—in such unified, com¬ 
plete. and polished performances a* the Metropolitan had not 
hitherto known—justified him. Since Scidl‘s time no con¬ 
ductor then- had so stamped himself upon the operas that ho 
undertook." 

The eccentricity of memorizing an opera and conducting 
it without a score is far from producing anything spectacular in 
manner. Mr. Toscanini i* rather a disappointment in this 
respect; 

"There he stands before his empty music-stand, slight, alert, 
elegant, seemingly heedless of his audience. He docs not fling 
hi* body about gracclessly and superhumanly after the manner 
of certain conductors; nor does he stand in rigid and detached 
pose, nonchalantly moving a stick, as is the way of certain others. 
Hi* l*cat is clear, firm, exact, insistent and almost never, even in 
routine transitional passage*, docs he leave the orchestra to it¬ 
self. His right hand is always busy with his beat ; with his left 
he suggests his shadings and modulations; adjusts his balances, 
summons his forces; gives his commands; indicates his signifi¬ 
cant stroki-s. Mr. Toscanini’s conducting is energetic and exact; 
sometimes even, with l*oth arms extendi*!, he seems to outpour 
himself upon all his forces of stage -nd orchestra that he may 
flood them as it were with his will Yet even then his con- 
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ENGLAND’S " DOORMAT ” HEROINES 


swam before hi* eye* anti 
welled within his *pirit a* ho 
wrote. By thin virtue Mr. 
Toscanini make* ‘ Armide ’ or 
' FnlatafY* or 'To*oa' or 'lx> 
Donne Curtate' sound each 
with it.* true voice, in its true 
style, to true Impression upon 
those that hear. To ply aueh 
an imagination to such end*, 
to make it the animating force 
of the preceding knowledge, in 
to aooomplish the fullest and 
the finest work that a conduc¬ 
tor may do, ninee he reproduces 
the opera or the symphony or 
the tone-poem not merely as 
the composer wrote it. hut as 
he imagined it." 


ly women,' according to the 
Early Victorian interpretation 
of the term, born to mental 
slavery." What a shock this 
must be to those who are of¬ 
fering themselves as martyrs 
for the cause. We read: 

"As if to compensate for 
the lock of psychological in¬ 
terest, we are told with weari¬ 
some reiteration of the phys¬ 
ical beauty of those heroines. 
The woman novelist of to-day 
appears to bo more suscepti¬ 
ble to feminine beauty than 
her male contemporaries, she 
revels in lovely complexions, 
beautiful eyes. red lips, white 
teeth, and straight little noses. 

"Undoubtedly the most ad¬ 
mirable of the five heroines 
is Lydia PrnJoU, Mrs. Hum¬ 
phry Ward’s latest creation. 
She is the only one who is not 
a •doormat,’ made for man to 
wipe his hoots on. She is 
•your modern girl of the in¬ 
tellectual sort, quite unmoved 
by gewgaws.' She has also 
beauty, grace, ami personality. 
Lydia has pride and inde¬ 
pendence and ideals, for which 
one is devoutly thankful, but 
she is nevertheless a bore, and 
she has no sense of humor 


His Wagner performances 
have boon the greatest of his 
sensations, because the least 
expected of his achievements: 


"Hel*egan with '(JOtterdikm- 
merung,' and then, for some 
inscrutable reason, abandoned 
it to Mr. Hertz. Hecontinucd 
with ‘ Tristan ’ and he has kept 
it to himself in all his five 
years at the Metropolitan. 
Often, tho not in all perform¬ 
ances, he has also conducted 
in ‘Dio Meistcreitiger.' An¬ 
ticipating those things. Unding 
them drawing near and not to 
be withstood, the upholders of 
the Teutonic tradition raised 
their hands in pious horror. 
What! An Italian conduct in 
a music-drama of Wagner, in 
this America where Wagner 
signifies German singers, a (lor- 


MRS. WARDS LATEST HEROINE 


I.vdia PrnfaU was more of an “ Early Victorian “ than a'/ doormat." 
hul her story, told In - The Matin* of Lydia." show* that even *he •trlt* 
to hide any clcam* of Intelligence in a* man mlgbt not approve." 
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whatever. Her endeavor to maintain a friendship with her re¬ 
jected lover. Lord Tatham, fails, and she writes in ponderous 
style to his mother. 'How (rood and dear he always was to me. 
and how much I have learned from him. And yet I am afraid 
it was all very blind and ill-considered and very selfish.' So heavy 
is Lydia that, in spite of her beauty, one doubts at limes of her 
all-conquering attractiveness. There is also more than a touch 
of the Early Victorian about her. with all her modernity. 'She 
was a deal too clever to talk philosophy’ brings one back to 
the days when women were supposed to hide hypocritically any 
gleams of intelligence they might possess, in case (awful thought!) 
man might not approve of so much erudition. 

"Of a different type is IFtaaie Itymond, Miss May Sinclair’s 
heroine in ‘The Combined Maze.' She is a clerk, with a passion 
for gymnastics. At first one has hopes of H’innie. She seems 



\MBKICA S OUKATKST WOMAN PORTRAITIST 


to be a proud. self-respecting. independent character, hut long 
before the book ends she has definitely degenerated into a 'door¬ 
mat.' The hero. Randall Ransoms. with whom H'jaair ha« had 
'an understanding.' suddenly marries V inlet, Il'inruV* chum, 
who possesses 'the biggest and darkest blue eyes he had ever 
■eon.' Later on wo find ll’ianir giving up a good situation for 
an inferior one. in order to in* near the Ransomes. Every day 
(altho she has to work hard in an office all day) she goes to 
tho Ransom**' house, scrubs and cleans it. washes the baby, 
cooks the dinner, and acts as general servant and factotum, 
while Violet, who is ‘as strong as a horse.' lie*, 'like a suburban 
odalisk,’ on a sofa, watching with a contemptuous smile tho 
labors of tho infatunted Il'iamV. 

"Rut H'inmV. the weak one. does not mind. She ‘paid her¬ 
self.’ Miss Sinclair tells us. 'in a thousand inimitable sensations 
every time she touched the things he had touched or that la-longed 
to him.' Could fatuousness go further? One wants to hear 
no more of H'lnruV, but the sequel of her serv ility is interesting. 
Violrl, her own rightful duties being usurped by an outsider, 
finds time hang so heavy on her hands that she elopes. Vet 
Miss Sinclair obviously holds up II* in me—who is an inter¬ 
fering little fool -for our admiration." 

Having polished off the efforts at picturing an acceptable 
modern woman by two of England's leading fiction writers, 
our eritie turns to two more, lie couldn’t even find "comfort 
and consolation" in Mrs. Elinor Glyn: 


"Strindberg says somewhere that life 'consists in doing the 
same things over and over again.’ Reading modern novels con¬ 
sists largely in reading the same things over and over again. 
Listen to a description of one of Elinor Glyn's latest heroines: 
‘She moved with the undulating grace of a panther or a wild 
animal' (surely one has read something like that many, many 
times before), ‘and yet when you looked at her face her eyes were 
splendidly and broadly lidded, as are Etruscan eyes sculptured 
in the cinerary' urns.’ This heroine ceased to interest me at 
this point, so I skipped some pages and alighted on another: 
‘A pale, slender woman, who was watching him with large, dark 
blue eyes from the sofa where she sat." ‘The gentle creature 
stroked his crisp, dark, wavy hair, and the tenderness of an angel 
came into her sad eye*.’ Heroines like this may have ‘magnetic 
eyes,’ but they have no power of holding one’s interest. 

“As a drowning man clutches at a straw. I turned to Katherine 
Ty nan. She is an Irishwoman. Surely she will provide a hero- 
i ne w it h ‘ a sparkle * in her. Vain hope! Af rs. Pratt, of Paradise 
Kami, ‘had a great natural placidity. Her brooding, ruminant 
air, u heu her mind w*as at rest, was not unliko that of tho cows in 
the pasture.' Mrs. Pratt is also a doormat of the most virulent 
type. Her attitude toward her beautiful young lodger, Mrs. 
(*>«■■ He, is Uriah Heepish in the extreme. Mrs. Pratt belongs 
to the days when people 'knew their proper stations.' ‘My 
dear -oul.’ says Mrs. GreeiUe, looking at her with half-frightcnod 
• ompaasion. 'you must not care for me like that.’ ‘You should 
have thought of that, my lady,' says the hurablo one, ‘before 
you won my poor heart.’" 


ART SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 

N O LARGE CITY of our land is without ita art instituto, 
yet "the more art schools there are. and tho better 
equipped, the smaller will lie the average of really 
distinguished talent turned out from them." This sounds at 
tint like the cry of a cynic or a pessimist. Instead it is the word 
of America's most distinguished woman portrait-pain tor— 
Co-ilia Beaux—and she is writing in Harper's Razor more 
particularly of women and their chance* of Kueooas in art. "Tho 
rough material that goe* to make up the character of the artist 
* ho i* to succeed—that is. ingenuity, perseverance, and power of 
■ on . i»tration—is not much called upon or developed in tho early 
-ingi - of study in those schools." The only chance for "inven¬ 
tion” a girl finds is in the composition class; in all matters per¬ 
taining to the posing of the model the work is done for the pupil. 
Wlu-n she take* a studio on her own hook "she has not learned to 
invent ways and means nor to rely on her own resource* for tho 
material construction and development of an idea." Such 
objections sound as tho Miss Beaux ha* a poor idea of art *chools; 
it is only thatshe is imprwit with thefact that under the neocHsory 
restrictions in them "nothing but a high degree of natural gift 
will in the end prevail." The small average of high talent and 
the bad side of school training account for the failure of so many 
girls. In her very suggestive article Miss Beaux lays down sane 
rule* for success that will sound like hardship to any but the 
most determined girls. Thus: 

"Not only sacrifice of the time and strength must be given to 
the work itself, but a sacrifice even of pleasures that w-ill deplete 
the working powers of the next day. 

"This is especially the caw- with women and girls who. with 
ran- exceptions, have a less abundant physical energy than young 
men of a corresponding temperament. In our sex the will to 
preserve, even when we an- tottering with fatigue, is most praise¬ 
worthy. and we often wonder why ‘keeping at it’ has such 
meager and disappointing results. A girl, from the beginning 
of her life as an artist, should know that her physical energy must 
he conserved likepns-ious oil. like water in a desert, like ammuni¬ 
tion in a besieged camp, like food and fuel in a dash to the pole. 

"Art has no dealings with the dregs of life. The foam on 
the brimming cup is the only acceptable offering. A young 
artist should ask herself. 'If I do this to-night shall I Ik- fresh 
not tin-d—at the end of the first two hours of work to-morrow, 
so that if I wish to 1 can clinch it in the third?' 

"Often a piece of work depend* for its force on the ability of 
the arti't to go on with it at the moment. Two hours of intense 
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Tho all-important question is whether a girl is 
qualified, whether she is endowed by nnture for the 
life she wishes to loud, says the writer. She may, 
suggests Miss Beaux, even mistake her motive in 
starting out upon an art career: 


" It is moro necessary than ever before that our 
young woman should closely examine herself as to 
her real motives. With many the desire to get out 
and away is too strong to bo resisted, and to these 
the life of an artist is most attractive. True, some 
one must pay for the tuition of the student, but 
the f<-e« are small, and at most of the art schools 
the drawings accepted for admission might bo pn>- 
duccd without the smallest degree of natural gift. 
Anybody can produc© the work of the average 
beginner, so admission to the school is no real proof 
of ability. Even tho desire to 'try' may mean 
nothing; yet who goes to school except to learn, 
and who can tell, especially without inspecting the 
would-be student in person, whether great things 
may not some day develop? 

"It is right that admission should be liberal, and 
after passing this barrier and paying the cost of 
tuition everything isopen to the student, and every¬ 
thing is provided except tho materials with which 
to work. 

"When I went abroad to study I found in Paris 
numbers of girls and women who. encouraged by 
tho ignorant flatteries of their friends, had staked 
all on foreign study. Years had passed; the one 
hope--to got something admitted tot he Salon—was 
still out of sight. This admission would mean a 
creditable degree of promise, if not of achievement; 
it would mean, too, that tho successful student 
would bo strongly abotted by M. Julien. who coun¬ 
ted on their performance* to help advertise his 
school. But year by year tho chance grow leas and 
lens. Ill health, resulting from life in rooms over¬ 
looking filthy courts, poor food, and privations of 
all kinds wore endured. And how often 1 heard 
tho sad plaint, ‘They have made such sacrifice* for 
me I can not go home until I have something to 
show for those years of work.' There were several 
whose fat© I never knew, for my stay was short. 
Of course such martyrdom as this is unknown now¬ 
adays either in Paris or here." 


For a girl who has a clear idea of what she wishes 
to do, doclare* Miss Beaux, "it is far better to start alone, work¬ 
ing alone, even at a great disadvantage." Further: 


intellectual growth of the American people." For proof it 

adduce* this: 


A PORTRAIT 8TUDY. 

By CcdUs Bmux 

Exhibited lo the Spring Academy U IhU study of •• a very long young woman." a* a 
crUlc put* It. •• Hit feet are atrrtcbed out far In front of her. charinln* little feet, ex* 
nuldtdy pain led. and Iheobwrrr wa» grateful for their delicacy artcr traversing tho 
l.ngth of the yellow robe, with Its big pattern of purple flowm." 


application have been given; the work is now ready to be pulled 
together, without a break in its purpose, or, more important still, 
without a change in tho condition of the materials in use. If 
energy, natural energy, not will power, is relaxed at this moment, 
and the artist keeps on by force of will alone, I can almost hear 
her lamentation, 'It looked well for a while, and then I went on 
with it and spoiled it!’ It may be that she could never have 
sustained it, but the chances are that if her strength and en¬ 
thusiasm had been as high continuously as when she began. her 
work would have been increased, not diminished, in power at 
the end of the morning. An obvious case of cause and effect 
constantly ignored by students and young artists 
generally. Witness tho tepid and weary results 
so often soon.” 


being ideal places for tho nurture of the delicate flower of art. 
In them may be found everything or nothing for the student. 
Never was opportunity greater. No sign-posts are needed; no 
private knowledge will prevail. The force and innate gifts of 
the individual are the only passports that will carry him through.’! 


OUR SERIOUS READERS —The public hungers for serious 
l>ooks. and repudiates the dominance of fiction, a fact which 
makes the Spoke*man-Renew (Spokane) see "evidence of tho 


"She may not go far before she seeks at the art school either 
to certify or to correct what she is guessing at. She will find her 
progress rapid and vital when she does enter. By this it seems 
that we have oome. at the present day, to something absolutely 
opposite to the practise of the period when the apprentices in the 
masters' studios were irresponsible. In the old way the im¬ 
pressionable student came under the influence of a master's 
works and preparatory studies, and under this influence alone. 
11 c was irresponsible, but he had before him nothing less than the 
example of the master. To-day, in a school, he is surrounded by 
scores of fellow-students who arc cheerfully producing the crass 
work of tho average l>cginner. No one is d is treat by it. It 
is accepted, in its various grades, as being as good as might 
reasonably be expected. 

"Schools of art must exist, tho their very essence prevents their 


"The growth of the civic conscience leads the people to spend 
their money on literature that claims and is supposed to ground 
this conscience in facts. 

"The demand is for books about the development of the city, 
the emancipation of woman, eugenics, industrialism, the social 
evil, and socialism. 

"Even much of the season's fiction and practically all of its 
drama reflect an American craving for information that makes 
for the healtl and happiness of society. 

"Intellectual interests are broadening and literary taste be¬ 
coming discriminative. ’ Philosophy is picking up and theol¬ 
ogy doing well.' There even is a renewal of enjoyment of 
poetry. The people insist that their fiction l>e ln-tter written. 

"Most of the I9K5 novels, through their heroines, voice the 
demaud of woman for broader freedom." 



HOW AJLANTA CLEANED UP 


I N ATLANTA all the houses of professional vice have been 
advertised out of existence by the church-*. The crusade 
that effected this constitutes, in the opinion of Mr. William 
T. Ellis, the most remarkable story in the present religious life 
of North America. The Christian sentiment of this Southern 
city has been solidilicd, a ruler of the underworld has become a 
matron of a new home for rescued girls, and "a tense political 
battle wherein Christian men showed that strategy and the 
ability to win are the possession of the righteous"—such are 
some of the outstanding features of the campaign. The "unfor¬ 
gettable address of Jane Ad dams" at the 
Men and Ueligiou Congress in New York 
last spring sent the Atlanta delegates home 
with a new vision of their city’s local con¬ 
ditions. "They discovered what may In- 
found in almost every other large city in 
the country—a 4 red light* district wherein 
the social evil was protected, or at least 
wink.sl at. by city officials." The Continent 
(Chicago) give* Mr. Ellis's account of how 
these men went to work: 

"Without, taking the world into their con¬ 
fidence or (toasting of what they meant t * 
do, or calling in the counsel of any experts, 
these men blended the publicity message 
and the social-service message into one 
agency and begun to advertise in all t In- 
city papers the facts of the social evil in 
Atlanta. They contracted for a large 
amount of advertising space in the daily 
paper* to Ik* paid for at r-gular rat«*s. They 
entitled their advertisements, ’The Hotis.-- 
in Our Midst,’ and called them 'Men and 
Religion Bulletins.' They were numbered 
in consecutive order. No. I. of course, 
implied that No. 2 was to follow, and No. 10 
called up in the minds of the friends of vice 
the dread possibility of a No. 20 or a No. 30. 

In truth, the bulletins have now numbered 
fifty, ami then* have been frequent extras, 
sometimes u whole page in extent. Ordi¬ 
narily the advertisements an* two. thn-e, and 
four columns wide, extending the full length 
of n page. 

"Of course the advertisements cn-atcd a sensation. They 
were conspicuous, ami yet they did not rely for their effect 
upon display typo. The method plainly was to Ik* the use 
of the artillery of facts and principles. Bald, hideous facts 
about the social evil in Atlanta were cited without qualification 
or circumlocution. Then to these conditions was applied the 

clear word of Scriptun*. 

"The advertisements wen* marvels of effectiveness. Their 
logic was as straight as a running noose. The style was brilliant, 
epigrammatic, puncturing. At times it rose to the loftiest 
heights. These message* wen-literature. Hysteria and fanaticism 
never en-pt into the presentation*. There wen* no muddled 
generalities. The writer clearly bad a knowledge of the world. 
He not only knew Atlanta, but he gathen-d his ammunition from 
the capitals of Europe—Berlin, Madrid. Ixindon and from the 
other great cities in America. He was quick to seize the news 
of the day and feather his barbs with it. With rare adroitoesa 
he took advantage of Jewish and Homan Catholic pronounce¬ 
ments and actions ujion the subject, to show the solidarity of 
moral attack upon this evil. 

"Most remarkable of all, in this long succession of advertising, 
wns the pertinent application of the words of Jesus. In the 
serene assurance that this was the court of last appeal, the guspel 
of Christ was quoted where it fitted. A better blending of the 
law and the gospel could not be imagined. The tone of the 


advertisements revealed something of the serene assurance of 
Scripture itself; they were unhurried ami unannoyed. The calm 
confidence in which they were written was more terrifying than 
bluster. Evidently the Christian forces of Atlanta, under tho 
direction of the Men and Religion Movement, hail laid siege to 
the citadel of vice, and they possess the needed guns and am¬ 
munition. Even the casual reader could sec that there were 
behind the written statements a legal mind and a soldier heart. 
Here was the Christiau crusader down to dale. Each of the ad¬ 
vertisements. until victory was assured, ended with the confident 
words. ‘Atlanta should and will close the houses in our midst.' 

"The men who used these advertisements were speaking to 
the people of (ieorgia with a power that no 
other series of messages had ever posscst, 
and they were plainly fearless. They went 
wherever the trail led them. It lH*came nec¬ 
essary to poiut out the new and unstudied 
implications in the problem of the social 
evil. The wages of women workers wen- set 
forth in the advertising nnd a new* duty luid 
upon the city’s Christian men. It is true 
that the world has In-en blundering along in 
chaotic fashion amid the new economic and 
social conditions. Now our prophets are 
facing the fact* all fact*. The really start¬ 
ling apprepriatcnc** of the Scripture quota¬ 
tions used by the Atlanta men have stimu¬ 
lat'd many minds. Thus one advertise¬ 
ment Ix-ar* tho words of Nehemiuh. ’Some 
of our daughter* an* brought into bondage 
already."’ 

Investigation showed that AO per cent, of 
the pro|M-rtie* u*«*d for evil purpose* in the 
city wen- owned by Christian men, says Mr. 
Ellis. "The newspaper* of no city could 
Ik* count'd upon to follow editorially and 
disinterestedly such a path as the Men and 
Religion committee pursued." But where 
the fact* were pn**enbd as paid advertise¬ 
ments. "then* was no newspaper ownor 
with possible property interest* to edit it 
and no big advertiser to influence it." So— 

"There was no way of answering, avoid¬ 
ing. or diverting the tremendous truth told 
week by week in these display advertise¬ 
ments. which naturally came to Ik* the first 
part of tin* paper to which thousands of renders turned 
every day." 

The outcome was dramatic. The chief of |*»liee of Atlanta 
•'does not have to confer with any authorities higher up": 

"Chief of Police Beavers of Atlanta was at heart a better man 
than the world with which he had dealings ever suspected. He 
had fallen into a vicious custom. These advertisements 'got 
him'; they found the reul man Beavers. He resolved to stand by 
his parent*, by his own early training and by the In-st life of 
Atlanta. He publicly pledged the Men and Religion com¬ 
mittee that he would dose the houses. 

"At once many persons who had shown no spark of solicit udo 
for the fallen girls in their virtual slavery lx-gan to shed maudlin 
tears in public over their fate at lieing turned adrift without 
shelter. This ostentatious sympathy was short-lived, for the 
advertising campaign was part of a Christian movement. It was 
bigger and better than politics. Behind it burned the yearning, 
loving heart of Christ’s compassionate servants. The ensuing 
advertisements were directed to the women in tin- evil resorts. 
Tin- word of the committee was pledged that every one of them 
would Ik- offen-d shelter and help in a new life. All the argu¬ 
ments that the vested interests of evil might offer to their 
victims were counteract-*! by this clear, unequivocal statement 
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which could not 1 m- kept from the eyes of anybody who read 
the daily papers, that there was a door of opportunity open to all 
who sought a better life. Ministers and their members went 
two by two through the 'red light * district. Kvery fallen woman 
in Atlanta was personally offered a chance for a better life. With 
this message of practical service went the gospel of Christ. The 
women were told that if ill they would be provided with medical 
care; if they needed training for a career of honest service, it 
would be supplied; if there were dependent relatives, they would 
be cansl for; shelter alone were wanted, that would he pro¬ 
vided. Whatever was necessary to help the victims of vice back 
U> respectable life was freely pledged to 
them. 

"Here comes the most shining chapter in 
the long and beautiful story. More than 
20(1 of the women accepted the commit¬ 
tee's offer and forsook the old lifeof shame." 

Only the "worldly wisdom, driven by a 
deep Christian passion" of Marion Jackson 
and John J. Eagan, says Mr. Ellis, could 
have achieved such results as Atluuta shows. 

The story of these two men is romantic: 

"They are David and Jonathan in their 
friendship. Young men of the same age, 
bom and bred in Atlanta, they once were 
peculiarly antipathetic; but when Jackson 
became a Christian in the Torrey meetings 
the two found themselves drawn together by 
the great tie of Christian fellowship. It 
does not take a psychologist to explain this. 

The men held the great essential* in com¬ 
mon. They were in unity in life’s deepest 
purpose. Marion Jackson is a study in the 
unexpected consequence* of vital .religion. 

He was a horn aristocrat, an aristocrat to 
his finger-tips, by birth, tradition, and apti¬ 
tude; but when, in Dr. Torrey’* preaching, 
the gospel gript him, he bee ante a democrat. 

He now has a New Testament passion for 
|M>oplc. The simplicities of the Christian 
brotherhood shine out in his life and action*. 

" Marion Jackson is a lawyer, and a good , 
one. That explains why the method of the 
Men and Religion commit too has been bomb¬ 
proof and water-tight. The advertisement* 
were all written by him. Of course there 
was not money enough in Atlanta to hire professional brains 
that could write such advertisements as these. They had to 
be bom of a trained mind and a (laming heart. Nobody ever 
thought of Marion Jackson as a man to write advertisements. 
Yet to-day if he eared to abandon his legal practise he could lako 
those advertisements in hi* hand and secure employment with 
any advertising agency in the land. 

" Hand in hand with Marion Jackson has gone John J. Eagan, 
whom the books write down a* a capitalist. A quiet young man 
who inherited a fortune from his uncle, he had gone on his simple 
wav aa in the day when he did not possess wealth. The money 
that came to him he invested in securities that were in consonance 
with his Christian beliefs, for he is an earnest Presbyterian. 
This Atlanta campaign has thus far cost over $12,000, $6,500 of 
which was for advertising bills. One does not have to be much 
of u guesser to surmise where the money came from. Wo may 
be sure. tho. that tho giver has had a 'run for his money.’ in tho 
phrase of the street. Judged by any standards, the Atlanta 
campaign has been more fun than can be got out of a fleet of 
aeroplanes or a garage full of racing automobiles. One would 
hunt far to find a happier man than John J. Kagan. 

" In this Men and Religion Movement he has come to bo 
dominattsl by a great idea, of which he is the apostle among his 
fellow business men. That is that business is a ministry, that a 
man should serve the world by his business. The right* and 
welfare of his employees and of the larger world which they 
represent should be-tho first consideration of business, taking 
precedence oven of dividends. 

"What these two laymen have done, with the full and efficient 
cooperation of the churchmen of their city, is a revelation and a 
foregleam of the new era of efficient Christian patriotism which 
will utilize the most modern methods and the ripest worldly 
wisdom to bring to pass tho reign of the kingdom in this present 
world.” 


THE NEW KOREAN VERDICT 

VICTORY, even if incomplete, may lx' "tremendously 
significant and most gratifying." In this light The 
Continent (Chicago) views the verdict of the Appellate 
Court in Seoul. Korea, which reversed the earlier verdict of "tho 
polio-manufactured case charging a large company of Koreans, 
mainly Christians, with conspiracy to assassinate Count Terauchi, 
the Japanese governor-general of the provine*'." One hundred 
and twenty-three defendants were prosecuted 
for complicity in this alleged sedition and 
106 were convinc'd, but the second decision, 
rendered March 20. convicted six and released 
as innocent the remaining hundred. The Con¬ 
tinent reviews the later verdict: 

"Of the six still held for tho supposcu 
crime, all have been granted a material re¬ 
duction of sentence. Six men by the original 
verdict were sentenced to penal servitude of 
ten yean each. Of this..', one now goes free 
and the others are committed for six years 
only. Of nineteen previously receiving sen¬ 
tences of seven years each, all but one now 
escapes. The term for that one is commuted 
to five years. 

"The six still in prison are the most promi¬ 
nent of the defendants, including tho one 
man amoug the group who ha* an interna¬ 
tional reputation. Huron Yun Chi Ho, presi¬ 
dent of the Methodist College in Songdo. Ho 
and four others—Yang Ki Tak, Im Chi 
Chung. Yi Scan* Hun. and An Tai Kak— 
»t*nd sentenced for six-year terms, while Ok 
Kwan Pin. the sixth eonviot, is given five 
years. All of them men nr«* alleged to havo 
been leaders in the Sin Min Hoi, or Now 
People’s Society, which the Japanese insist 
was an association for revolution and assas¬ 
sination. The Koreans admit the existence 
of the society, but claim that its object was 
the peaceable education and uplift of the 
Korean masses. Baron Yun allowed hi* 
name to be used as on.* of the officials of this 
society, but apparently took no active part 
in directing it. The real leader of the movement was Yang, who 
served for several years as tho editor of a patriotic daily published 
in Seoul. Im is a resident of Seoul, at whose house the Govern¬ 
ment affirmed that Yun met Yang to perfect the conspiracy, 
alt ho Baron Yun was able to show by unmistakable records that 
he was not in Seoul at all on the day alleged for this mtsding. 
Yi and An were prominent citizens of Pyeng Yang, alleged to have 
been summoned to Seoul when Yun and Yang hod elaborated 
their plot. Ok is a young inan of twenty-two who is alleged 
to have been of |»articular use to the conspirators on account of 
hi* eloquence as a public speaker. 

" Lyu. who originally received as heavy a sentence as Yun, 
but was acquitted on this trial, is a graduate of Japan’s national 
military academy in Tokyo, and awed with the Japanese Army 
in the Russian War. It would seem that his influential Jupnnc.su 
connections have worked in his favor." 

The Continent feels that the verdict thus rendered ratifies 
its contention all aloug that "there never was the slightest real 
evidence to justify the allegation of Japanese polic* that (’omit 
Terauchi was the object of a plot of assassination." It goes on: 

"Stand in the face by a judicial decision releasing a hundred 
men whom police charges had specifically marked as the instru¬ 
ments of a saditiou* plot, even'the most hias<d must admit that 
the plot is totally disproved, even tho the alleged ringleaders are 
still held for punishment. And this means that torture alone 
could have produced the purport'd eonf<-ssions of a conspiracy. 

"Of course the great flaw in the finding lies in the court’s 
failure to discharge all the defendants. But it must not lx- too 
harshly condemn'd for this. Altho the presiding judge through¬ 
out the trial diowed the most unmistakable disposition to deal 
fairly with all the defendants, the missionaries could sen that 
ix* still labored under tremendous pressure from the military 
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administration of the province. They had therefore hut little 
faith in his ability to withstand the truculent demands of officials 
around him. That he and his colleagues under such circum¬ 
stanced have had the strength to go os far toward justice as they 
have is a monumental credit to the Japanese judiciary. 

•‘Nevertheless, this satisfaction must not he allowed to obscure 
sympathy and concern for Baron Yun and his six compatriots 
who now, standing alone, become more obviously than ever a 
sacrifice to the 'face' of the Japanese police. It remains yet for 
the international protest which has liberated 117 of the unjustly 
accused Koreans to be exercised in behalf of the last six. For 
them undoubtedly an appral will he made to the supreme court 
of Korea, in which the fully trusted Christian judge. Watanahe, 
has the deciding voice. But under the judicial practise of Japan, 
this court cun only review points of procedure, and cauiiot 
investigate the ease on its merits. So if the procedure liclow is 
technically regular, it may he impossible forJudgc Watanahe to 
vacate these last sentences. In that case intercession fur their 
pardon must lie made to the Japanese Kmperor." 

Baron Yun Chi-ho is said to be suffering from incipient 
tuberculosis, and in the opinion of many of hi* friends, if he is 
incarcerated ho will not live to servo the full terra of his sentence. 


INDIA’S SYMPATHY WITH TURKEY 

BSERVERS ON THE GROUND report that the Turk 
has not regarded hi* prereut conflict with the Balkan 
stale* us a holy war. Otherwise there would b© no 
possible explanation of hi* failure at arms and hi* apparent 
failure in courage anil warlike real. But hi* eoreligioni*U of 
India view it differently. Tho lieliof i* current among them, 
says W. K. NiooU, a missionary in the Punjab, writing in tho 
United Presbyterian (Pittsburg ), that "the no-called Christian 
nation*" are bent on Turkoy** annihilation, "primarily in order 
to bring Islam into disgrace." The Power*, so it is held in India, 
have connivod at, if not secretly abetted, this hanuumrnt of tho 
enfeebled Turk. From the very beginning, therefore, of tho 
present war. tho interest even in tho remote village* ha* been 
intense. Branches of the Red Creaoont Society have been 
formed in all the large centers, and well-known member* of tho 
Moslem community have given the effort their hearty encourage¬ 
ment. "There Mem to have been no doubt in the mind* of the 
Indian Moslem* but that their ooreligioniat* were entirely in 
t he right and were really very much maligned in their well-meant 
efforts to effect reforms in the Balkan mountain*." The practical 
way in which sympathy i* shown rather carries out this view: 

"Some week* ago a fully equipped Red Crescent corps of 
physicians and assistant* sailed for Constantinople from Bombay. 
These men were recruited from various parts of India and great 
enthusiasm was manifested in getting them ready and sending 
them away. From reports that have been appearing in tho 
papers since of their haranguing crowd* in Constantinople and 
urging them to continue the struggle, assuring them of the united 
support of their Indian brethren, it would appear that the 
deputation was proluibly engaged in anything but humanitarian 
and neutral work, such as attending to the wounded and relieving 
the sick. 

"While funds were Ix'ing gathered some weeks ago the sugges¬ 
tion was seriously made from several quarters that it would bo 
quite right to send the money that w*« being collected and prom¬ 
ised for tho establishment of a great sectarian Mohammedan 
university at Aligarh to help the poor, struggling Turks. Inas¬ 
much, however, as the proposition to establish such a university 
had alreudy received the sanction of the Government, the wiser 
heads saw that such a thing was manifestly improper and im- 
politic. The fact remains, however, that the rank and file were 
quite prepared for such a move and it reveal* very clearly their 
attitude. 

"Great Britain is often spoken of as the special guardian of 
Mohammedan interests in the Parliament of the World, si nee 
the King of England is the acknowledged sovereign of more 
Moslems than any other single potentate. The thiuking men 
among the Mohammedan community have, of course, realised 
from the very beginning that the British Government and her 


subjects must observe strict neutrality, but here again the 
Moslem ‘man of the street' has not been slow to believe and 
suggest that Great Britain should take sides with the Turk and 
render him material assistance. No doubt jthe fact that the 
sympathies of the English people themselves were largely with 
the Balkan states has accentuated the feeling that the Govern¬ 
ment as such should do something tangible for tho Turk to offset 
the prevailing sentiment of the people, such people forgetting 
for the moment that Great Britain is a constitutional monarchy 
and that the people would not tolerate for a moment such an 
altitude on the part of the Government, even were it disposed 
to show any favor, which people generally know it is not. 

"This feeling that the British Government was not living up 
to its opportunities as the prot^tor of holy Islam has boon 
wonderfully accentuated during the progress of the negotiation* 
for peace. e*p<<ciaUy when it In-cairn- evident that tho Power* 
w. n- advising Turkey to accede, in lurge part. to t lie Allies' terms. 
Indian Mohammedans considered that the Powers in general, 
aud Great Britain in particular, were proving traitors to Turkey 
and that their treachery was Itased largely upon the fact that 
they and the Allies wen* coreligionists. 

"Another fact that has exaggerated this opinion is the ullegod 
massacre of Mohammedans in the war area. Questions have 
been asked regarding these in Parliament and the ministers 
responding for the Government have been openly charged with 
evasion and duplicity when they replied that reliable informa¬ 
tion was difficult to secure and that reimrls of such massacre* 
had been brought to the attention of the government* non- 
cern.-d. Thi* has failed to satisfy Mohammedans’ aspiration*, 
which seemingly demand that Great Britain activoly intervene 
to »top *uch atrocities." 

To read the Indian Mohammtslan press, says thi* writer, one 
would be led to believe that "the Turk was the most iuoffen*ivo 
and mild-mannered individual possible." Further: 

"The Aga Khan of Bomlmy, prol*ably tho beat known, at least 
abroad, of Mohammedan leader* in India, and withal a keen 
thinking statceman, and knowing doubtless on which *idc, 
politically speaking, his bread is buttered, hu* recently exprost 
himself quite fully n'garding the sentiment of Indian Mimlem* 
toward the Turkish War. Hi* highne** says tho present attitude 
of Indian Moslem* on the subject often leads them to a position 
of urelre* negation. He himself ha* studied tho Turkish position 
very carefully for some years, and particularly in this present 
crisis. The immediate question for Indian Mohammedans is 
n-Uof of suffering in Turkey, to w'hich they should concentrate 
their whole efforts. It would Is* a terrible thing for the Moham¬ 
medans of India if. through neglect on their part, thousands of thoir 
brethren in Turkoy died. They mu»t send money for tho relief 
of the suffering and wound<<d, and for the help of tho thousands of 
refugee* who are now flocking from European Turkoy into Asia 
Minor. There people want not only food but money to buy 
seed for the coming season and to reestablish themselves. It is 
equally incumbent to whew any policy which may increase and 
prolong the sufferings of their coreligionists in Turkey. * It d«M»s 
seem to me.’ continues his highness, ‘a cruel addition to tho 
burden* which Turkish statesmen have to bear at thi* crisis to bo 
harass*d by irresponsible advice from Indian Mussulmans who 
know nothing of the grim realities of the position, and upon whom 
none of the grievous burdens of the war fall. How easy it is to 
bid others to fight for the honor of Islam when here we enjoy the 
serene comforts of peace and prosperity. It would lie a good 
thing,’ savp his highness, ‘if all these hundreds of thousands who 
are from here giving their advice were forced to make all the 
sacrifices that the war entails on the people of Turkey themselves.* 

"In the course of the concluding portion of tho article his 
highness says: ‘Turkey must in the future be an Asiatic power. 
She must concentrate on Asia. Turkey as an Asiatic power can 
live and thrive only if she has the good-will, friendship, and sup¬ 
port of England. England is the only country which has every¬ 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by a strong Turkey in Asia. 
Apart from any question of sentiment, it is to the interest of 
England that Turkey in Asia should become strong and prosper¬ 
ous. Here is a great opening for the Mussulmans of India, alike 
of serving England and Islam. Let them use all their influence 
through their loyal efforts, through their good-will, to bring Eng¬ 
land and Turkey together, and. in fact, to carry out in Asiatic 
Turkey the spirit of the Cyprus convention and the policy of 
Lord Beaeonsfield. At last there it) a possibility that the 
dream of many Mussulmans may come true, and that Englaud 
and Turkey may become fast and firm friends.*" 
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QUEEN VICTORIA'S DIARY OF HER GIRLHOOD* 

Reviewed toe The Literary Digest by 
E. S. Xadal 


T il IS diary of Queen Victoria's girlhood 
will mukc a great many friends for the 
Queen. Youth is always almost, if not 
quite, the most attruetive thing in the 
world. But when the subject i- the 
sovereign of one of the earth's great em¬ 
pire* and is, besides, a clever and interesting 
young lady, the person combining these 
characteristics becomes very interesting 
indeed. Other interesting figures, besides 
the young lady, appear upon the scene, 
of which the chief are Lord Melbourne and 
Prince Albert. The diary covers the 
period of the courtship of Prince Albert 
and concludes with his marriage to the 
Queen. The story of the Prince's court¬ 
ship is fairly interesting, but nothing like 
so interesting us t he account of the Queen's 
friendship with Melbourne. The diary is 
almost all about Lord Melbourne, the 
Queen appearing as a little feminine Bos¬ 
well. recounting the conversation of this 
attractive man. What a wonderful tutor 
he was! The mind of the young girl grows 
under the fostering influence of Melbourne's 
conversation us corn grows in tbo night 
after a rain. The antecedents of Lord 
Melltournc would not appear at first sight 
to qunlify him to b© a young lady's guard¬ 
ian and tutor. Two years before the 
Queen's accession ho had appeared in 
court as the corespondent in a celebrated 
■uit for divorce, in which, however, the 
verdict was a vindication of himself and 
Mrs. Norton. It was. indeed, charged by 
his friends that tho suit was brought with 
the intention of preventing his remaining 
as Prime Minister after tho Queen's acces¬ 
sion. This was. howover, tho second 
occasion on which ho had been obliged 
to ap|H>ar in court as a corespondent. 
Furthermore, he did not come from for- 
bours who were at all strait-laced, nor 
were his connections and associations of 
that character. His mother, altho a good 
mother to him. had not escaped the breath 
of scandal. lie had had for a wife the 
clever and erratic Lady Caroline Lamb, 
the friend or enemy of Byron— the words 
in the case of such a lady arc synonyms — 
whose escapades hod been the talk of 
London. Such had been his antecedents. 
But it is tho verdict of history that no man 
ever fulfilled more worthily the duties of 
such a position than he did. The situation 
was evidently not without its temptation, 
for he was very fond of his young charge. 
8 he on her part had an admiration for. and 
an interest in him. which might well in the 
ease of a susceptible young lady, such as 
the Queen evidently was, have changed to 
a warmer sentiment. But he was a too 
loyal and honorable man to encourage tho 
growth of any such feeling. 

It is true that he was at thnt time fifty- 
eight years of age. But he was a very 
handsome man, and was the possessor of 

• The Girlhood of «Jne*n Victoria. A Selection 
bom Her Majesty's Diaries between th.* j«ini 1332 and 
1M0. Published by authority of HU Majesty the 
Kin*. Ediu-d by Viscount Esher Id two volume*. 
New York: Loocmana. Green it Co. 


many personal attractions, one of them 
being a delightful voice in speaking. lie 
had abundant gifts of ait and entertaining 
talk, evidences of which appear on almost 
every page of this diary. His youth and 
middle age had been parsed in one of tho 
most interesting periods of the world's 
history. He could remember the great 
events of the French Revolution, and was 
a grown man during tho Napoleonic period. 
In tho events that followed ho had a con¬ 
siderable share, and he was one of the 
Whig leaders at the time of the passage of 
the Reform Bill. With the great literature 
and the art, the pleasure and sport, and 
the society of that age he was familiar. 
He had known everybody. To the observa¬ 
tion of all this brilliant life he had brought 
a fine intellect and humorous and whimsi¬ 
cal fancy. 

One wonders whether ho always suo- 
cveded in making his talk suitable to tho 
ears of the young lady. Ho had tho 
old-fashioned habit of mixing up his 
language with a constant stream of pro¬ 
fanity. a habit which ho shared with many 
of the men of that day. Every substantive 
was qualified with tho adjective or parti¬ 
ciple "damned " in such a manner as to bo 
almost an impediment to tho progress of 
conversation. It is said that ho was one© 
discoursing in this stylo to Sydney Smith, 
when Smith, thinking such language a 
rudeness to him in his character as clergy¬ 
man, Itcgged that his ls>rdship would 
assume everybody and everything to lie 
damned and would proceed with tho sub¬ 
ject. Hayward, however, who tolls tho 
story, doubt* whether Sydney Smith over 
took suoh liberty with Melbourne. Tho 
diary contains no evidenoo that Melbourne 
did not succeed in repressing this charac¬ 
teristic in the presence of the Queen. This 
incident is an indication that ho wws 
usually successful in this endeavor. Ho 
was telling the Queen of the violent be¬ 
havior of the women at the time of tho 
Reform Bill agitation. Those ladies 
worn to have been truo grandmothers of 
tho suffragettes of the present day. Ho 
heard one of them say "Hiss that black¬ 
guard Melbourne!" At hearing this word, 
at that time scarcely permissible before 
ladies in polite company, the Queen says 
that she felt her cheeks to redden. 

The diary closes with the marriage. The 
indications are that the Queen passed at 
once from under the influence of Melbourne 
into the control of her young husband. 
Melbourne had assisted in bringing about 
the marriage, but the change could not 
have been altogether agrccablo to him. Is 
there not some suggestion of this in tho 
following well-authenticated incidents? 
The Queen’s mind was greatly occupied 
with the question of the precedence at 
court to be allowed Prince Albert, and she 
was continually talking to Melbourne about 
it. He said finally—"For goodness' sake, 
ma’am. let’s say no more about it. If tho 
English people once take to making kings, 


they soon begin un-making them." At 
another time the Queen said to Mclbouruo 
that she thought herself fortunato in tho 
fact that the l*rince took so little notice 
of tho beautiful ladies there were about the 
court. Melbourne said: "It’s full soon to 
begin to boast," at which the Queen was 
much put out. But tho Prince remained 
to the end the most faithful and conscien¬ 
tious of men. He avoided society and do- 
voted himself to public objects and to 
assisting tho Queen in tho duties of her 
office. 

I*rino© Albert had tho views and feelings 
of a German prince. He thought it tho 
part of wisdom that tho Queen ami himself 
should live in great measure apart from 
society. It may have boon that the life 
she led under the guidance of tho Prinoo 
was happier than that of the young girl 
described in this diary, as the Queen said 
it was. But it was certainly not so brilliant 
nor so varied, and the reoord of it, os given 
in the Queen's "Journal in tho Highlands," 
with its humdrum and rather vapid details, 
is infinitely less interesting. It hardly 
seems possible that the two accounts could 
have l»**en written by tho same person. 

Tho character of Queen Victoria, dur¬ 
ing tho latter part of her life, had not 
tho winning qualities of the young girl 
of tho diary. With a strong nature and 
a strong will, sho had tho defects that 
go with these qualities. Sho felt it to 
be her duty to uphold tho dignity and 
power of the crown. This was probably 
due in part to the teachings of tho 
Prince Consort. It is reported that sho 
once said that sho was a Stuart rathor 
than a Hanoverian in her feelings. She 
once asked lx>rd John Russell if ho did 
not think that rebellion was always 
wrong. He replied: "As a loyal subject 
of the House of Hanover. I can not say that 
it is." She had. besides, a strong scuso of 
what was due to h ers e lf. A woman will 
fight for something she believed to bo her 
due with a passion and courage which will 
not often be found in a man. and the Queon 
gave the impression of being capable of 
this. The author of a very interesting 
eulogy of her in the Quarterly Renew, print¬ 
ed not long after her death, confest that 
what she really Iwlicved in was the Divine 
Right. She looked as if she believed that. 
This faith gave her dignity and gave her 
strength. She was very dignified in ap¬ 
pearance; it was surprising that any ono 
under five feet should have so much 
presence. But it can not be said, at any 
rate when she appeared in public, that she 
looked amiable. She wad a good deal 
feared, and perhaps she rather liked to 
be feared. We are told that her children 
were in awe of her. The editor of tho 
diary says: 

"To those accustomed to the easier 
manners of more recent times it is difficult 
to convoy a sens** of the atmosphere of 
Windsor during the reign of the Queen. 
Her extraordinary aloofness was its 
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determining cause, but the effect was that of 
a shrine. Crave men walked softly through 
the rooms of the castle, and no voice was 
ever raised. The presence of the Sovereign 
brooded, so to speak, over the Palace and 
its environment. The desire to be negli¬ 
gently at ease never entered the mind. The 
air was rarefied by a feeling that some¬ 
where, in a region unvisiu-d by any but 
the most highly privileged, was seated, not 
in an ordinary armchair, but on a throne, 
the awe-inspiring and ever-dignified figure 
of the Sovereign." 

There is perhaps some exaggeration in 
this, but it is near the truth. That she got 
a certain strength from this attitude can 
not be denied, combined, as it was. with a 
rectitude of character which commanded 
universal respect. Thus she was able to 
do things which English constitutional 
practise hardly allows to the Sovereign, 
and which a modern King of England 
oould scarcely do. She could keep men 
out of office whom she did not like. Of 
course, she could not do this with the great 
men, such as Palmerston and Gladstone, 
whom, no doubt, she would have l**en glad 
to exclude. Their strength with the coun¬ 
try was too great to admit of her doing 
this in their case. Hut she could and did 
do it in Other eases. It is said that she kept 
from Iteiug Prime Minister Sir William 
Ilareourt, whom she did not like and who 
had no such strength with the country as 
Palmerston and Gladstone had. Not only 
did she succeed in having her way about 
individuals, but, by the weight of her 
personal character, she was able to affect 
matters of public policy. She did this in 
part through that community of feeling 
which she hud with the great English 
middle class whom she so well understood, 
and whose sympathy and respect she 
possest so entirely. Lord Salisbury spoke 
of this characteristic of the Queen in a 
speech he made aliout her in the House of 
Lords just after her death. The late Coir* 
federate General Payne, of Virginia, com¬ 
mander of the Block Home Cavalry, told 
me that he was in England fora short time 
during our Civil War, and had. while there, 
several interviews with Lord Palmerston. 
Hi* said to Palmerston that he could not 
understand how thu English, devoted as 
they were to monarchical ami an sloe ratio 
government, should wish to *»*e a great 
democratic power on the American conti¬ 
nent, which would in time Is* certain to 
take the leadership of the Anglo-Saxon 
world. "I recognize the truth of that." 
said Palmerston. "This country is not 
strongly against the South, nor is the Gov¬ 
ernment. But the Queen is, mainly on 
account of her feeling aliout slavery, and 
the Queen’s feeling as to slavery•* no doubt 
that of the country." Palmerston evident¬ 
ly thought the Queen's influence in this 
mat ter very important. 

The Queen also felt an obligation to 
uphold the cause of good morals in a 
luxurious ami frivolous society. She 
succeeded in keeping away from her court 
persons who had been proved to have 
transgrest the laws of morality. She had 
very serious views regarding her duty in 
this respect, of which this anecdote is an 
indication. A lady, it is said, was once 
talking to her about death and the future 
state, a subject which I have heard the 
Queen was fond of discussing. The lady 
Said that one of the advantages of tho 
future existence would be that not only 
should we meet the interesting people of 


our own time, but should me •! those of 
other times as well, for iiis-ai ce. King 
David. But David would not quite do. 
"No." said the Queen. "I will not meet 
David." What a very limited acquaintance 
among royal personages in the next world 
could she have expected to have if she 
were so particular? 

If the Queen had permitted herself to 
mix more in society than she did, would 
then* have been any diminution of the 
public respect for the throne? I do not 
believe it. Of course, she could not have 
mixt in society, as was done by her sociable 
and good-humored son. But still she 
might have enjoyed the brilliant social re¬ 
source* and opportunities of Ixtndon. with 
advantage to herself and to the world. 
Edward VII. in all probability could not 
compare in power of mind or force of char¬ 
acter to his mother, but he was very pop¬ 
ular. The Prince, a* he was called in those 
days, was about everywhere and knew 
everybody. I remember one incident 
which gave me a notion of the extent to 
which he availed himself of the amusing 
features of I»ndon life. I went one evening 
to hear Toole in " Sergeant Buzfuz." Be¬ 
tween the acta I was sitting in Toole's 
dressing-room while be was making up 
his fare l- fon* a lookiug-gias*. and I asked 
him whether he had not taken hi* idea of 
the part from soon* particular model. He 
replied that he had had such a model, and 
that it was Sergeant Ballantine. Ho said 
that the night before the I*rince had liecn 
sitting in the chair which I occupied, while 
he was making up. and that when it was 
time to go on. the Prince had said: "Come, 
Toole, let’s go in ami have some more Bal- 
lantino." It is a question whether this sen¬ 
sible. tactful, and kind-hearted young man. 
assisted as he waa by his beautiful and 
amiable wife, was not of as much use to 
the British monarchy as the serious-minded 
and able Queeo Victoria. 

NOVELS OF THE FIRST HALF OF 
THE YEAR 

Iu the following lists of novel* published 
in this country since January 1 this 
year, or which will be published beforv 
July 1, an effort has l»en made to secure, 
as far as possible, complete lists from all tho 
well-known publishing houses that issue 
fiction regularly. As will Is* «vn from a 
count, the total number of these books is 
32*. 

The lists have lawn arranged according 
to puNishing bouse*. It is believed that 
this system will make them more generally 
interesting than would be a compilation 
made alphabetically by authors’ name*. 
For one thing, it shows dearly how well 
distributed among the large hous«*s devoted 
to fiction the output for this half year is. 

R*>adera will |M*rhaps rerall two diagrams 
printed in Tiir. Litbrarv Digest of March 
I. showing the number of all dames of 
book* published in IWO and the numl-T 
published iu 1912. and indicating a total 
increase of all classes from LVa hook* in 
1890 to 10.90* Imuks in 1912. Fred E. 
Woodward, of Washington, w ho compiled 
these diagrams, made the inlm-Ming point 
that, contrary to an almost general opinion 
among booksellers ami readers, the per¬ 
centage of fiction during these twenty-two 
years had not increased. In fact, the total 
of fiction in 1990 was 1.1 IS. while the total 
in 1912 was 1 . 010 — that is. a slight declino 
took place. When the relation of fiction 


to all books published in these twenty-two 
years is sought, it is found that fiction lias 
not kept pace with the general increase. 
Mr. Woodward showed that in 1912 only 
9.3 per cant, of the whole number of books 
published belonged to the fiction class, 
whereas in 1890 the p**rrentage of fiction 
to the whole was 2*L5 and in 1900 it was 
20.1 per cent. Thu lists that follow have 
been arranged alphabetically as to publish¬ 
ers' surnames: 

D. Appleton & Co. 

Wharton. Edith— "The Reef." $1.30 
net; by mail. $1.42. 

Mouse. Geohoe— "Hail and Farewell: 
Salve." $1.75 net: by mail. $1.87. 

MorrnT, Cleveland—' "Tho Bishop's 
Purer." $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

Kingsley. Florence M. — "Veronica." 
$1.30 net; by mail. $1.42. 

Hughes, Rupert—"A miable Crimea of 
Dirk Memling.” $1.25 net; by mail. $1.37. 

Riley, W.—'"Wiudyridge.’' $1.30 net; 
by mail. $1.42. 

Lincoln, Natalie 8 .—"The Lost Dis¬ 
patch." $1.30 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Chamber*, Rorert W.—"Tho Gay 
Rebellion." $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

Delano, Edith Bahnaiid — "The Laud 
of Content." $1.30 net; by mail. $1.42. 

RtrrENHEKG. Max—"T ho Mind-Roud- 
cr." $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

Nieto, V era — A More Woman." $ 1.30 
net; by mail, $1.42. 

Quillkr-Cooch, Sir A. T. ("Q")— 
"llocken and Hunken." $1.35 net; by 
mail. $1.42 

Glvn. Elinor—"G uinevere’s Ix»ver." 
$1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

Jam*. El*ie—"L ove D'ttcre of an Ac¬ 
tress." $ 1.00 net; by mail, $ 1 . 10 . 

Webster, If. K.—"Tho Ghost Girl." 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Greene, Mho. 8 . P. McL.—"Kver- 
breeze.” $1.30 net: by mail, $1.42. 

Bakiiour, R. II.—"f’eggy-in-the-Raiu." 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Maxwell. W. B.—"General Mallook’a 
Shadow*." $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

Grand, Sarah— "Adnam’s Orchard." 
$1.40 net; by mail. $1.52. 

Lincoln, J. C.—"Mr. Pratt’s Patients." 
$1.30 net; by mail. $1.42. 

Bacon. Mk*. J. D.—"The Strang** (’use* 
of Dr. Stanchon." $1.30 net; by mail, 
$1.42. 

Glims. George -"The Silent Battle.’' 
$1.30 net; by mail. $1.42. 

Boubh-Merrill Company. 

Allen, Frank Waller— "The Lovers 
of Skye." $1.00 net. postage prepaid. 

Biuuerk, Earl Dkhr -"Seven Keys to 
Bnldpate." $1.30 net, mintage prepaid. 

Chester. George Randolph —"Wal¬ 
lingford in His Prime." $1.00 net, postage 
prepaid. 

Daviess, Maria Thompson— "Andrew 
the Glad." $1.30 net. postage prepaid. 

Davis, ('harlehBelmont —" In Another 
Moment." $1.25 not, postage prepaid. 

Hester. Vaughan —"John o' James¬ 
town." $1.35 net. postage prepaid. 

Long. John Luther— "War." $1.30 
net. postage prepaid. 

Nichoi v*. Anna —"Tho Making of 
Thomas Barton." $1.25 net, postage pre¬ 
paid. 

Pctnam. Nina_Wilcox— "The Impos¬ 
sible Boy.” $1.35 net. postage prepaid. 

Rineiiaht. M ary Roberts— "Tho Cano 
of Jennie Brice." $1.00 net. postage prepaid. 

Sherman, Charles —"The Upper 
Crust." $ 1.25 net. postage prepaid. 

ThaXEt. Octave— "A Step on the 
Stair.'* 50 wilts net. postage prepaid. 

Wylie, I. A. R.—"The Daughter of 
Brahma." $1.30 net. postage prepaid. 

(Continued on poor ]OlM 
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Greatest Satisfaction from a Baker 


The Raker Viclona 


—Because tlie Bak.r is a practical, efficient, powerful 

amiomobiU, possessing llie luxury, dignity and appointment that can hr found 
only in a car of the electric type. 

—Because tlie Baker meets all the average operating re¬ 
quirements that could he expected from any car ample speed. more 
mileage than ordinarily needed, and ability to take any hill where wheels 
will turn. 

—Because the Baker is the most broadly useful car money 

can buy. It is at the dispo-al of a fifleen-vcar-old child—easy to operate, 
simple to handle, for social uses* it i~ a car of unquestioned elegance anti 
style—clean, quiet, convenient. The business or professional man finds it 


leant tmxli-l* of 
■nplrd benuty 
**** and flni«lr— 
iunr body, lone 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 

«any of C^ruda, Ltd., Walkcnillc, Ont. 
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Not only have Ide Silver 
Collars a smart look—but 
they stand laundering best, 
and hold their shape because 
of the Li nocord Button¬ 
holes (found in no other 
collar) that don’t "tear out.” 


2 for 25c-*4 Sixes In Canada, 3 for 50c 

because correctly shaped, give you a well-groomed look, even 
though your clothes be most modest in cost. 


The new Susan it an absolutely exclusive shape—exhaling the atmosphere 
of the Strand and Piccadilly. More distinctive, more comfortable than any 
collar you have seen —durable and style-retaining because of its Likocord 
Undriakabli Buttonholes, front and back. 

Buy the Sussex at your dealer’s today. Other new and attractive Ide Shapes 
are the Cabaret, the Sanford, the Pembroke. 

WRITE FOR STYLE BOOK 

CEO. P. IDE & CO. (Makers of Ide Skirts), S07 Riser St., Trar, N. T. 


$92.50—Our Price 
for 30 Days! 


PER CENT 

CERTIFICATES 


Issued in even multiples of 100. 

Running for ttvo years and payable on 
demand at any time after due date. 

Amply secured by first mortgages on im¬ 
proved property. Deposited in trust to 
safeguard investors, interests. 

Issued by a company that has been in 
business over IS years and that has never 
been a day late in the mailing of interest 
checks or in the rejnyment of principal. 

An ideal investment. 

Write fJar fir the 
booklet giving Jetaib. 

The Calvert Mortgage Company 

IMS Calvert Bldg, Baltimore, Md. 


W« now oCrt tbr feUwinl* "Steckotc" 
modrlt for fo* $o. But to protect ooraclve* 

prirra of atrrl. w* srl * time limit. We |t 

cord price loc jodayt only. 

Edwards Fireproof 

An IfUMlc fctWf Hill Wti W for pri 
absolute pro 1 st non from •ucak thieve*, joyi 
n»n*. uretdenta. careb*«-nra«. etc. Sovr® S3 
in isfitgr rent. Savra itme. «<*i. worry u«J 
r<* .!•!>* to «et up All part* cut and fit ted S 

«|irs»rtitir&* ftjrnishrd Absolutely ru*t-pr» 

•earn* permanently titht. Lock* tecurdy. 1 

livery And guaranteed b-t»l - 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 

(Continued from pave 1016) 
Brentanos 

Baoot, Richard —“Darneley Place.” 
$1.35 net; by mail, $1.45. 

Crocker. B. M.—"The Serpent’s 
Tooth.” $1.35 net; by mail, $1.45. 

Norris, W. E.—“Tl>o Right Honorable 
Gentleman.” $1.35 net; by mail. $1.45. 

Moore, George —“Spring Days.” $1.35 
net; by mail. $1.45. 

Cassell & Company 

Anonymous —“Prinoeas Mary's Locked 
Book.” $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.10. 

Deeping, Warwick —"The House of 
Spies.” $1.35 not; by mail, $1.47. 

Edge. Spencer— “A Maker of War®." 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Flower. Newman— “Rod Harvest.” 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Hansbbw, T. W.—"Clock: Tho Man of 
the Forty Faces.” 81.25 net; by mail, 
$1.37. 

Hocking,Silas K.—"A Woman’sLovo." 
$1.25 not; by mail, $1.37. 

Malvbry, Olive Christian—L ove's 

Soldier." $1.25 not; by mail, 81.37. 

Marsh, Riciiaiio—‘‘A Master of De¬ 
ception." $1.25 net; by mail. $1.37. 

Roberts, Theodore O. —"Two Shall 
Be Born.” $1.25 net; by mail. $1.37. 

Tkrkky. Adeline M.—"Candlelight 
Days.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Wallace, Helen— "Morning Glory.” 
$1.25 not; by mail. $1.37. 

The Century Company 

Bentley, E. C.—"Tho Woman in 
Blank." $1.25 not; postage, 11 cents. 

Johnson, Owen —"Murder in Any 
Degree.” $1.30 net; postage extra. 

Kellock, Harold— "Mr. Hobby." 
$1.30 net; postage 10 cents. 

London. Jack— "Tho Abysmal Bruto." 
$1.00 not; postage extra. 

London, Jack— "The Night-Born." 
$1.25 not; postage 11 cents. 

Rt'NXLE, Bertha — "Tho Scarlet Rider." 
$1.36 net: postage extra. 

Sedowick, Anne Douoi.au —"Tho 
Nest." $1.25 net; postage 10 cents. 

Stewart, Charles I).—"Finerty of 
the Sand-House." 75 oents not; postngo 
6 rents. 

Stringer. Arthur—'"T he Shadow." 

$1.25 net; postage 11 oents. 

Van Buren. Evelyn— "Pippin." $1.30 
net; postage 10 cents. 

G. W. Dillingham & Co. 

Buchanan, Alfred —"Tho Modern Ho- 
loise." $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

Blake, Margaret. "The Voice of tho 
Heart.” $1.25 net; by mail. $1.35. 

Deamer. Dulctk —"TheSutteoof Safa." 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

Lewis, Alfred Henry —"Faro Nell 
»nd Her Friends.” $1.25 net; by mail, 
$1.35. 

Kivt, Olivek— "Her Right Divine." 
$1.25 not; by mail. $1.35. 

Marshall. Edward— "The Master of 
the House. Edgar James.” $1.25 net ; by 
mail, $1.35. 

Stanley. Mahtha M.—"Tho Souls of 
Men.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

Raine, William MacLeod —"Crooked 
Trails and Straight." $1.25 net; by mail, 
i $1.35. 

Redman, J. Law —"Isles in Summer 
Seas -Bermuda.” $1.50 net; by mail. 
$1.65. 

Westkhmayk, Arthur J. — "Idara, 
Prince of Bidur." $1.50: by mail. $1.05. 

Vanderslice. J. M.—"Gettysburg Then 
and Now." $1.00 net; by mail, $1.15. 
(Continued on poet 1020) 
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Kelly-Springfield 

Automobile Tires 



v € 


• / s\ 

>1 

1 


3ri 


Hand 

Made 


A tire that is made by hand means a longer wearing 
tire. Longer wear means less expense. Kelly-Springfield 
Tires have been made strictly by hand for 17 years. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.,'20 Vesey St., New York 

Branch Office, in New York, Chicago. Philadelphia. Bo*on. St. Loom. Detroit. Cincinnati. San Franciaco. Lo. Angele.. Cleveland. 

Baltimore. Seattle. Atlanta. Akron. O.. Buffalo 

The Hearn Tire * Rubber Co.. Colombo.. O. Southern Hardware 4 Woodstock Co.. Lid , New Orleans. La. 

Bering Tire 4 Rubber Co.. Houston. Texas Atkinson Tire 4 Supply Co.. Jacksonville. Fla. 

Bom Rubber Co . Denver. Colo. Central Rubber 4 Supply Co.. Indianapol-. Ind. 

Todd Rubber Co.. New Haven. Conn. C. D. Franke 4 Co.. Charleston. SC. 


.N. Y. 


K. 4 S. Auto Tire Company. Limited. Toronto 
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f Spencer Turbine Vacuum Cleaners 
f arc being installed in the most import¬ 
ant buildings of the day. Their cth- 
ciency, simplicity and durability have 
been proven in homes and skyscrapers. 

SPENCER TURBINE 
VACUUM CLEANER 

will best yilve vour 


It stands 


nine P 


cult cleaning tasks more thoroughly ami in only a 
fraction of the time usually expended. 

Machine* arc for basement installation: made in 12 sues, 
from '/i H P., l-snecper to 40 II.P., 16-s«eeper capacity. 
Scud for catalog and list of 1,000 imtallations furnished as 
references. Very probably some of your acquaintances hare 
already installed Spencer machines. 

SPENCER TURBINE CLEANER CO. 

615 CAPTTOL AVE- HARTFORD. CONN. 


BranchOffittt Agcr**, 

In AtlPrlnipelCl*, 


You pay for a Pierce Heating 
Equipment but once. But what 
you pay buys— 

a big yearly fuel saving 
—clean, uniform, adequate heat 

freedom from constant attendance 
and repairs 

Two hundred thousand installations of 

PierceESS 

in all parts of tho country, in efficiently and economically 
all kinds of buildings, support met Ask any competent 
these statements. Pierce stcamfitter to tell you about 
Boilers are made in so many Pierce Boilers an.l give you 
styles and sizes that every the coat to install the sire and 
heating problem may he style your house requires. 

PIERCE. BUTLER & PIERCE MFC. CO. 


_ I 

The Pierce J 
American 


254 Jftmfi Street, 
Syracuae, New York 


Bonrhe, in .11 
Prir cap* I Ctfwa 


Send for this 
Heat Primer 

A book foe .11 who 
wete cold Lrf %»uiin. 
*• well at thme who 

beat It's Irce- 


Efficiency 

Simplicity 

Durability 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 

{ConUnurd from past I0IS) 

Dana Estes & Company 
Richards, Laura E.—“Miss Jimmy." 
81.00 net; by mail. 81 . 10 . 

^ TyrroHD-TACNTON, WINIFRED—“TllO 
^Ight Dancer." $1.25 not; by mail, *1.37. 
. Fletcher, J. S.—'"pine Air of Morn¬ 
ing. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Dodd, Mead & Company 

Robins, Elizabeth —“My Little Sinter." 
81.25 net ; by mail. $1.37. 

Kauffman, Reginald Wright—" Run¬ 
ning Sands." $1.35 net; by mail, $1.47. 
Henson, E. F.—"The Weaker Vessel. 

I I$1.35 net; by mail. $1.47. 

Geo hue, \\ . L.—"Until the Day Break. 
$1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

Stevenson. B. E.—"The Gloved Hand." 

I Cl JO net; by mail, $1.42. 

Rowland. Henmy C.— "The Applo of 
Discord. 81.25 net; by mail. $1.37. 

Roe. V. E.—"The Heart of Night 
Wind." $1.30 net; by mail. $1.42. 

Reeve. Arthur H.—"The Poisoned 
Pen." 81.25 net; by mail. $1.37. 

Brady. Cyrus Townsend— "The Fct- 
Ujrajjf Freedom." $1.35 net; by mail, 

Aldev. Wi ntiihop. —"The Lost Mil- 
lion.' $1.2’, net; by mail, $1.37, 

Benson, Roiikiit Hugh— "Como Rack! 
Come Kopol" $1.35 not: by mail, $1.47. 

fonni-.s-RoiiEHTHON. Frances — "Tho 
W hito Hound." $1.25 net; by mail. $1.37. 

Green. Anna Katharine— "Master- 
i,m-,-,-i of Mystery." $1.30 net; by mail, 

George H. Doiian Company 

. Baillik-Reynoijis, Mr*.—"A Make- 
ahift Marriage." $1.25 not. 

Barclay, Mrs. IIukbrt— 1 ", 

Blue Roses." $1,25 net. 

Birmingham, ( 1. a. "Tho Red Hand of 
Ulster." $1.20 net. 

Buck nose, J. K.—"The Browns." *1.25 

(If «| 

('arson. Shihley -"The Motto of Mrs. 
M.-ljuie." $1.00 net. 

Conrad. Joseph— "’Twixt land and 
Sea. $1.25 net. 

Ellis. Reth—"T ho King's BIuo Ri¬ 
band." $1.25 net. 

(In ant. Lady Sybil— "Tho Chomier- 
Bonrd." $1.20 net. 

Haywaiid, Rachel —"Tho Hippo¬ 

drome." $1.25 net. 

Macaulay, Rose— "Tho Loo Shore." 
51.25 net. 

Neuman. Paul B.—"Simon Hrnndin." 
$ 1.20 net. 

Onions, Oliver—"I n Aceordonoo with 
the Evidom-e." $1.25 net. 

Onions. Oliver -"The Dehit Aoeount." 
$1.25 net. 

Packard. Frank I*—"Grekter Love 
Hath No Man." $1.25 not. 

Patterson, J. E.—"The Story of 
Stephen Compton." $1.25 net. 

Ridge, W. Putt—"M ixed Grill.’’ $1.20 
net. 

.Shackelford. Ethel—"T he Jumping- 
Off Place.” $1.25 net. 

Silrknrad. Una—"S uecess." 81.20 net. 
Stevens. EtiielS.—"T he Ixing Engage- 
nienL' $1.25 net. 

Swinnehton. Frank —"Tho Happy 
Family." $1.25 not. 

Vachell, Horace A.—"Bunch Grass.’’ 
21.20 net . 

Walpole, Hugo—" Fortitude." $1.40 
net. 

Young. E. H.— "Yonder.” $1.20 net. 

Doubleday. Page & Co. 

Austin. Mary "The Green Bough." 

50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 
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(Jiikisiiolm, A. M.—“Precious Waters.” 
SI .25 net; by mail. $1.37. 

Cooke, Grace MacGowan —“The Joy 
Bringer." *1.25 net; by mail. *1.37. 

Fkhkim. Elmer E.—“Pete Crowther. 
Salesman.” *1.10 net; by mail. *1.21. 

Gilson, Roy Rolfe— "The legend of 
Jerry Ladd." *1.00 net; by mail. $1.10. 

Glasoow. Ellf.n—"V irginia." $ 1.35 

net; by mail, $1.48. 

Hart, Ethel Gertrude —"The Dream 
Girl.” $1.00 net; by mail. $1.10. 

Leblanc, M'aurice —"The Crystal Stop¬ 
per." $1.25 net; by mail, *1.37. 

Moore, Frederick Ferdinand— “The 
Devil’s Admiral." S1.25 net; by mail, 
$1.37. 

Richmond, Grace S.—“Mm. Red Pep¬ 
per." $1.25 net; by mail. *1.37. 

Snaith, J. C.— f *An Affair of State." 
$1.25 net; by mail, *1.37. 

Tahkinuton. Booth —“The Flirt." 

SI. 25 nut; by mail, $1.37. 

Tompkins, Juliet Wilbor—"E ver Af- 
tor." *1.20 net; by mail. $1.32. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry—"T he Mating 
of Lydia." $1.35 net; by mail, $1.48. 

Williamhon, C. N. & A. M.—“The Port 
of Adventure." *1.35 net; by mail, *1.48. 

Wilson, Harry Leon—“B unker Bean." 
$1.25 net; by mail. $1.37. 

Woolley, Edward Mott —"Addison 
Broad hurst. Master Merchant.” *1.25 
net; by mail, $1.37. 


Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust 


A Tarvia Town 


"The Conspiracy." Illustrated. *1.25 
not: by mail. *1.35. 

Norman, Mrs. Gkohob— "The Silver 
Dress." $1.25 not; by mail. $1.36. 

Mklokum, Roy—"T he Wooing of Mar¬ 
garet Trevenna." $1.26 net; by mail, 
*1.35. 

Picktiiai.l, Mahmaduke—"V eiledWom¬ 
en." $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

Sanders. Helen Fitzoerald— "The 
White Quiver." $1.25 net; by mail. $1.35. 

Tritem, W. B.—"Barbara Gwyno" 
(Life). $1.25 net; by mail, *1.35. . • 

Tritem. W. B.—'"John Cave." $1.25 
not; by mail, $1.35. 

Tyler, O. Verb—"T he Daughter of a 
Rebel.” SI.25 nut; by mail, *1.35. 

Harper & Brothers 

Bachellkr. Irvino—"T he Turning of 
Giiggsby " *1.00 net; by mail. *1.08. 

Burton. Geokoe Lee—"T ackling Mat¬ 
rimony." * 1.00 net; by mail, * 1 . 10 . 

Ccuwood, Jam eh Oliver—” Isobel: A 


The roads have been free from 
du*t and have not been seriously 
impaired by automobile traffic. 

Tarvia acts as a binder and cements 
the road surface firmly together in 
a plastic matrix. Automobiles do 
not hurt such a surface hut roll it 
down smoother. 

Mr. A.W. Vars, the town engineer, 
reports that the “Tana B" treat- The amount of new stone sc reen- 
merit on all these streets averaged ings needed for surface maintenance 
1 *ic. per square yard for the season is greatly reduced by the Tarvia 
of 1012; compared with the cost of treatment and the road keeps in 
keeping down the dust and main* better condition. The longer the 
taining the road surface by any other ’I ar\ia treatment is maintained, the 
method, this is a very low figure. less the annual cost. 

BtlUn •* rr’/kfil. 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


T HERE are many towns in this 

rountry which began with I an ia 
years ago and finding it successful 
have extended its use on their road¬ 
ways year by year as a matter of 
fixed policy. Such a town i% \N est- 
field, N. J.. which now has 19 miles 
of tamated streets. 


347 fiOQirs £i;i0s 

"Silver Plate that Wears 


Old Colony 


tun." *1.25 net; by mail. $1.37. 

Henry Holt & Co. 

ird. H. H.—"Pity the Poor 
Probable price $1.35 net; by mail. 
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As Permanent 
as a RooL*^ 
cut out mm 


Can you imagine anything more 
durable than a roof cut out of solid rock ! Such 
a roof would be practically indestructible. Fire couldn't bum 
it. Acid fumes, gases, rain, snow, sun and extreme temper¬ 
atures couldn’t injure it. 

A roof of this description—a roof that is cut from solid ruck to all in¬ 
tents and purposes — is 

J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 

This roofing is made by crushing solid Asbestos Rock and compressing the long 
fibres into a dense, homogeneous felt. Several layers of this rock felt are then per- 
mrnnrntly cemented together with nature's greatest water-proofer. Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt, making a light-weight roofing that is virtually a solid >k**t o/pliabit itom.. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing forever rids you from the expense of repairs. .Vo ron/isg. 
•Vo t/rartlina. HeerUutiny, After more than a quarter century of service J-M As- 
beftton Rod ting shows no signs of deterioration, 
from the coat -par-year standpoint. 

Adapted to any building and any climate. Easily and quickly applied. If 
your dealer can't supply you. we will ship direct. 

Write our nearest branch for sample of the Asbestos Rock from which this 
roofing is made and Illustrated Hook No. fJM. 

H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


It is the cheapest of all roofings 


M.NI r«crr»»«. or Aiaaro* iso 
Mtusuu Paonccn 

Detroit 


start 


Albany 

linttlmorc 

Boston 

llufliiln 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Dallas 


ASBESTOS 

•••• 

laOUl^llU 
ImlUnapnll* Mllw.uk.*- Omaha 

Kuna. City MlnntwpJi. PhiUak 

U Angvlr* New Orlran* l‘m-h .1 


AUc-.r 1*1.1. |‘m »!*•-•. 

E»«cv«ir»i J*i mm. P.t«. 

New Yeeft 


Por Canada 
Toronto 


Angelc 
THE CANADIAN H 
Montreal 


Udrlphia 
Piti«bunrh 


San Kraniiw-i 
Seattle 
St. L 
S»l 


w. JOHNS MANVIIJ.F. CO.. LIMITED 
Winmprg YaiKouirr 


Use Oxide of Zinc Paints 

Good Paint Costs Nothing (Dutch Proverb) 

r^OOD PAINT is paint that effectively beauti¬ 
fies and protects surfaces. 

Unpainted structures rapidly deteriorate. 

Good paint preserves them. Good paints all con¬ 
tain Oxide of Zinc. 

THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 

\X‘V <io r>ol make paint. 55 Wall Street, New York 

A li‘t of paint m.inufactor- 
rrs lent free on rrquttt. 


Benda. Jclien—"T he Yoke of Pity.” 
(Translation of Benda’s '* L’Ordinatiun.” 
by Vincent Benson.) Probable price $1.20 
net ; by mail. $1.30. 

Hocsman. Laurence —"King John of 
Jingalo." $1.35 net; by mail. $1.45. 

Matter. John— "Three Farms." $1.20 
net; by mail. $1.30. 

I Holland, Romain—".J ean-Christophe: 
| Journey’s End." Translated by Gilbert 
Cannan. $1.50 net; by mail. $1.82. 

WHITECHi’hch, Victor—"A Downland 
Corner.” $1.20 net; by mail. $1.30. 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

Allen. Frances N. 8.—“The Inva- 
ders.” $1.30 net; by mail. $1.42. 

Dowd. Emma C.—“Polly of Lady Gay 
I Cottage.” $1.00 net; by mail. SLIM. 

Harrison, Henry S.— “V. V.’s Eye*.” 
$1.35 net; by mail. $1.48. 

Kniuhs, Harry II.—"Stephen March’s 
Way." $1.25 net; by mail. $1.37. 

Ladd. Anna Coleman —"The Candid 
Adventurer." $1.20 net; by mail, $1.32. 

McBvot, Cti a ri.k*— "Brass Kacea.” 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

Pryce, Richard—"T he Burden of a 
Woman." $1.36 net; by mail. $1.47. 

Pryce. Richard—"E lementary Jane." 

| $1.35 net; by mail. $1.47. 

Pryce. Richard— “Jezebel.” $1.35 net; 
I by mail. $1.47. 

Sing master, Elsie — “Gettysburg.” 
$ 1.00 net ; by mail. $ 1 . 10 . 

Tcrnbcll. Margaret—"W. A. G.'a 
Tale." $1.00 net; by mail. $1.07. 

John Lank Company 

Battershy. H. Prevost—"T he Silenco 
of Men." $1.25 net; by mail. $1.37. 

Bertram, Paul—"T he Fifth Trumpot." 
$1.25 net; by mail. $1.37. 

Blundell, Peter— "The Finger of Mr. 

1 Blee." $1.25 net; by mail. $1.37. 

Brentwood. Evelyn —"Henry Kemi>- 
ton." $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Caltmrop. Dion Clayton— "St. Quin." 
$1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

Cruttwelu Maud— "Fire and Frost." 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Dark. Sidney— "The Man Who Would 
Not be King." $1.25 net; by mail. $1.37. 

France. Anatolk —"The Aspirations of 
Jean Sirvicn." $1.75 net; by mail. $1.90. 

France. An atole —"Jocastu and the 
Famished Cat.’ $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90. 

France. Anatole— "My Priend'a 
Book." $1.75 net; by mail. $1.90. 

France. Anatolf.— "The Opinion* of 
J^fAme Coignard." $1.75 net; by mail, 
$1.90. 

HlNB. Muriel —"April Panhasard.” 
$1.35 ret; by mail, $1.47. 

Holt. Adelaide— "Outside the Ark.'! 
$1.25 net; by mail. $1.37. 

Locke, William J.—"Stella Maris.” 
$1.35 net; by mail. $1.47. 

MacDonald. Ronald —"Lanchoster of 
Brazcnose.” $1.30 net; by mail. $1.42. 

Mcnro. H. H.—"The Unl»c«rnble Biu»- 
ingtoo." $1.25 net: by mail. $1.37. 

Niven. Frederick— "Hands Up." $1.25 
net: by mail, $1.37. 

Stevenson. George —"T o p h a in ' s 
Folly." $1.30 net; bv mail. $1.42. 

Strange la nd. K a kin M ten af.i.is—'' Tho 
Governor." $1.20 net; by mail. $1.32. 

Shk rock. Dudley—"T he Distant 

Drum.” $1.30 net; by mail. $1.42. 

Vane. George— "The Love Dream.” 
$1.25 net: by mail, $1.37. 

\ iemiq, Clara—"T he Son of Ilia 
M..iImt" $1.25 net; by mad. $1.37. 
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GhiArtSho. 

i iTEWRITER 
TABLE AND 
CABINET 


15 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL 


PRACTICAL 


WARNING! 


-. rP l. P'U>» •>> • in |W in.. »rlw ■■ ter • thrill p—r~(W- 

TheToledo Metal Furniture to.2243 Dorr St-.ToIcdo,Ohio 


J. B. Lippincott Company 

Martin, Helen R. —“The Parasite.’ 
SI.25 nef; postpaid. SI.37. 

Elliott. Maude—“M emoirs of Mi¬ 
mosa.” SI. 25 net; by mail, SI.37. 

Van Saanen, Marie Louise — 1 “Wild 
drapes." S1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

Mpmkord, Ethel Watts— "Out of the 
Ashes." 81.30 not; by mail. S1.42. 

Ida Vera Simonton— " Hell’s Play¬ 
ground." $1.35 net; by mail, SI.47. 

Hale, Louise Glosser— " Her Soul and 
Her Body." $1.30 net; by mail. U.42. 

Siieeiian, Perley Poore—"T he Seer." 
$1.20 not; by mail. $1.32. 

Britt. Albert— "The Wind's Will." 
$1.30 net; by mail. $1.42. 

Perry. Stella G. C.—"Meliudy.” 
$1.20 net; by mail. $1.42. 

Little, Brown & Co. 

Baker. Ktta Anthony —"Miss Mrs- 
Icry." $1.25 not; by mail. $1,311. 

Bower. B. M.—"The Uphill Climb." 
$1.25 not; by mail. $1.30. 

Brebneh, Percy— “The Little Gray 
Shoo." $1.25 net; by mail. $1.30. 

Hiihkine. Payne— "Joyful Heath*rby.” 
$1.35 not; by mail, SI.*!«». 

Farnoi^ Jepprky —"The Amateur Gen¬ 
tleman." $1.40 not; by mail, $1.52. 

Hutchinson, A. S. M.—"The Happy 
Warrior." $1.35 net: by mail. $1.46 
Jordan, Kate— "The Creeping Ti*l> - " 
$1.30 not; by mail. $1.41. 

MacLeod, Della Campbell— "Th* 
Maiden Manifest." $1.30 net; by mail. 
$1.41. 

Mohoho. John A.—"TIh» Quarry." 
$1.25 net; by mail. $1.30. 

Oppkniieim, K. Piiii.lips—"T he Mi— 
chief Maker." $1.35 net; by mail. $1 Hi 
Pill llp*>tts. F.den —"WidiTombo Fair." 
$1.35 not; by mail. *1.10. 

Ray. Anna Ciiapin —"On Board the 
Beatio." $1.30 net; by mail. $1.41. 

Taylor. Mary Imlay—"T he I»hk 
Wav." *1.25 net; by mail. $1.35. 

Vance, Louis Joseph— "The Da> of 
Days." $1.26 net; by mail, $1.30. 




•» 


Lonumans. Green & Co. 

Lowm. A.—“Doreen Coasting, 
not; postage, 10 cents. 

"Wayside Lamps." 00 cents net; post- , 
age, 0 cents. 

Hauoaiid, Sir Rider. —“Child «»( ' 
Storm." $1.35 net; by mail. $1.45. 

Barnes, R. G.—“Out of the Blue." 
*1.35 net; postage, 10 cents. 

Lotiirop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

Bassett. M aiiy K. Stone.— "A Mid«um- , 
mer Wooing." $1.25 net; by moil, $1.40. 

The Macmillan Company 

Allen. James Lane—“A Kentucky 
Cardinal." (Macmillan Modern Fi'-ii.m ‘ 
Library.) 50 cents net; by mail, 60 n 

Allen, James Lane— "The Rci.v 
Uw," (Macmillan Modern Fiction I 
brary.) GO cents net; by mail, 60 cent - 

Brown, Alice— "Vanishing Point 
$1.25 net; by mail. $1.38. 

Child, Richard Washburn—"•> 
Hands." (Macmillan Modern Feti 
Library-) 50 cents net; by mail, 60 

Churchill, Winston— "The Inside 
tho Cup." $1.50 not; by mail, S1.65. 

Copley, Frank Barkley— "Th- I 
l>eachment of President Israels." 'I 

net; by mail, $ 1 . 08 . 

Crock Err, S. R.— "Patsy." $1.2' n 
by mail. $1.38. 

Dandy. Frank— "Concert Pitch.” SI 
net; by mail, $1.38. 

Davis. William Stearns—"A 1 
of Cipsar." (Macmillan Modern Fi--' 
Library.) 50 cents net; by mail. 00 m 


f >.. 

of 

lii* 




The Closet that 
Does Not Embarrass 
by Noisy Flushing 

The installation of a 
Siwclclo Closet means 
freedom from the noisy 
Hushing of the old-style 
closet, which reaches 
every part of your home 
and always seems loudest 
when guests are present. 
A Siwclclo is valued in 
ever\’ home of refinement, 
not only because of its 
noiselessness but for its 
thorough cleanliness. 

A properly installed Siwclclo 
Closet is noiseless because wc 
planned it to be noiseless, but it 
also fulfills every sanitary require¬ 
ment—perfect flushing, security 
against sewer gas, etc. 

Siwclclo Closets are made ol 
Vitreous China, glazed at a tem¬ 
perature 1000 degrees higher 
than is possible with any other 
material. This makes a surface 
that actually repels dirt, like a 
china pbte. Demonstrate this 
dirt-resisting quality by first try¬ 
ing to mark on a china pbte, 
then on a kitchen utensil of 
white enameled iron. 

Trenton Potteries Co. Solid Por¬ 
celain and Vitreous China fixtures 
mrr uncquxlfd for tertice or beauty. 
If you are building or remodeling 
you will do well to consult with 
your architect about their installa¬ 
tion. Your plumber will install 
them for you if you art making 
your own plant. 

The Trenton Potteries Co. 


Trenton, N. J., U.S. A. 


Trenton Potteries Company 

SIWelclO 

Noiseless Siphon Jet 

CLOSET 

vi it 


■ 1111 


Wiite for our (rrc illustrated 
l- oklet S-IJ, 

"Bathrooms of Character," 

which will prove a valuable 
aid to you in \our *ork. 


C A \ 7C C Time-Space Rent— 
\ V • ** and Stationery 
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Edwards. Albert—“C omrade Yet la." 
*1.35 net; hv mail. *1.49. 

•'Elizabeth and Her Herman Harden." 
(Macmillan Modern Fiction Library.) 50 
cent* net; by mail. GO cent*. 

Herrick. Robert—"T he Common 
Lot." tMacmillan Modern Fiction Li¬ 
brary.) 50 cents net; by mail. CO cents. 

Herrick. Robeut—"O ne Woman’s 
Life." *1.35 net; bv mail. *1.48. 

London, J.a- Burning Daylight." 
(Macmillan Modern Fiction Library.) 50 
cents net; by mail. GO cents. 

Lccm. E. V.—"Mr. Ingle»ide." (Mac¬ 
millan Mod* rn Fiction Library.) 50 cents 
net; by mail. CO cents. 

Nethersole 


S. C.—"Wilaain." SI.35 
t; by mail. *1.49. 

Norris. Kathlie*—"P oor. Dear Mar- 
nl Kirby." *l.;i()net; by muil. *1.41. 
I'htor (Mia*). Koi.i.r A.—"The Colo¬ 
rs Story." (Macmillan Modern Fiction 
brarv.) 50 esnts net; by mail. 00 cents. 
Roberts. Charles H. D.—"The Feel 
tin* Furtive." SI-35 net; by mail.*1.48. 


SOLD NOB HIRE CUE 

JAMES S. COWARD 

264-274 Greenwich St- N. Y 
WARISN ftltllT) 

Mali Ord.r. HIU.1 Stmifnr Cftltln. 


Vouf nuw> is 
«»#. £«iioior< 
Wt "A" *>4 lit! * 


E J Lander & Co G rand forks N. D 


Every Emery Shirt 
is G tiara m reed for 
hr, color and wear. 


Coward 

Shoe 


■ • & hi 


The 

Fountain Beverage 

Welch’s is not a man¬ 
ufactured drink. 

It ii not a make-believe, but 
is Nature's own combination 
of healthful and delicious 
fruit acids And sweetness, 
just as they have been brought 
to perfection in the skin of 
the grape. 

Welch’s 


cv»« 


Aafinn n / Ti ri r % . 


Thirst - quenching, cooling, 
satisfying— beneficial to old or 
young. Order a Welch 
Rickey (with lime juice), 
Welch Phosphite—or just 
plain Welch’s at the fountain. 
Be sure you get Welch's. 
Then you arc certain of the 
purity and high quality. 
Get the Welch habit- 
If i one that won 'tff/J ou 

II you cannot obtain 
Welch » of your dealer 


The Welch 
Grape Juice Co. 

Westfield, N. Y. 


Robert.-. Chauix* H. D.—"Kings in 
Exile." (Macmillan Modern Fiction Li¬ 
brary.) 50 cents net; bv mail. GO cent*. 

St k r n en». .1 am r*—• 'The Crock of Hold. 
SI.25 net: by mail. *1.34. 

\Vella, 11. G.—"WlneU of Chance." 
| (Macmillan Modern Fietion Library.) 50 
cent* net; by mail. GO cents. 

McBride, Nabt A Co. 

Black, Alexander -"Thorney." *1.25 
net; by mail.*1.37. 

11 t’NOMiroRD. Eduard—"G ertrude." 
«l 25not; by mail, *1.30. 

A. C. McClcro & Co. 

Mason, Grace Sartweu. and Hilliaiiii 
John Northern—' "Bear's Clawa" *1.30 
net; by mail, *1.42. 

Perry, Lawrence—"H olton of the 
Navy." SI.35 mu: by mail, *1.47. 

\\ alk, Chau. E. and I.vxcu, Millard— 
'"Crimson Cross.” $1.00 net; by mail, 
*1.09. 

Parrish; R and all—" Air Pilot." *1.25 
net; by mail. SI-37. 

Sir ART, Herald Yili.iers —"White 
Shnne." *1.25 net; by mail, SI.37. 

Cortello. F. 11.—"Girt with Two 
Solve*." $1.00 net; by mail. SI.II. 

Ryan, Maham Elub—"W oman of the 
Twilight." $1.35 net; by mail. *1.41). 

HtM.NET, Robert Awe*—'"Out of the 
Depths.” $1.35 not; by mail. *1.47. 


Methodist Book Co? 


rn 

Chadwick. Dk. M. Locise—"B lotsom 
Babb.." 

Fiaiier. Lena Leonard “lantern 
Slones." .*4) cents net poAtpaid. 

Si-vri. Johanna— "CM.' 1 A story of 
ihe Swiss Mountain. Tranjdated from (lie 
German by Ibdene H. Boll. 75 cent* Del, 
| *0-1 paid. 

Steomq. Laicise Jacrron—"T l»e Swoop 
or the Week." $1.00 net. postpaid 

MovtaT. Yard A Co. 

Mathews. France* Aydar— "My Lvlv 
Pcjrey Lava Town." SI.30 net; by mail. 
SI 42. 

Ghimmi.aw. Beatrice—' "Guinea Gold." 
SI.25 net; bv mail. $1.37. 

Edward Bcrkf—"B achelor’sButtons." 
*1.30 net; by mail. *1.42. 

Askew . Alice and Clafde— "Barbara." 
SI-30 net; by mail, 51.12. 


Men’s Tan Oxfords 

Low Cut Shoe* with com- 
l<*t. character and clau. 

Coward Oxfords arc cool, 
pliant and perfect fitting. 
Made on special last and up¬ 
per patrerns, which give a 
smart, trim effect to the foot. 
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Gallizier. Nathan —“The Hill of 
Venus." $1.35 net; postpaid. SI. .50. 

Porter, Eleanor H.—Pollvanoa. ‘The 
Glad Book.'” $1.25 not; postpaid. 31.40. 

Waitp, Isabel Woodman— "The What- 
Shall-I-Do Girt." $1.25 net; postpaid, 
$1.40. 

Breitenbach, Louise M.—"Alma's 
Sophomore Year." $1.50. 

Stuart. Eleanob— 1 "Sunbridge Girls at 
Six Star Ranch." $1.15. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Deli., E. M.—"The Knave of Dia¬ 
monds." Frontia. $1.35 net; by mail, 
$1.50. 

O’Connor, T. B.—" Little Thank You." 
Frontia. $1.25 net; by mail. $1.35. 

Alexander, M.—"The Port of Dreams." 
$1.25 not; by mail. $1.50. 

Jordan, H.—" Patchwork Comedy.” 
$1.30 net; by mail. $1.45. 

Gibbon, P.—"Tho Adventures of Miss 
Gregory." 8 Illus. $1.35 net; by mail, 

Hilliers, A.—"Who Laugh* Last." 
$1.25 not; by mail. $1.40. 

Litchmeld, O. D.—"The Burning Ques¬ 
tion." $1.25 net; by mail. $1.40. 

White. P. -" Ashes and Sparks." $1.25 
not: by mail. $1.40. 

Diver, M.—"Tho Hero of Herat." 
Frontia. $1.50 not; by mail, $1.05. 

Maenamara—"Fringe of tho Desert." 
SI.35 net; by mail, $1.50. 


The Food That Builds 
Rugged Children 


Thousands of youngsters ask for Heinz 
Peanut Butter every meal. Just because of its 
delicious flavor. Parents have a deeper reason 
for wanting them to have it. Children’s food 
must go into growth, as well as satisfy appetite. 
They need protein. And 

Heinz Peanut Butter 

U rich in this valuable element. Little folks revel In It while It builds 
them up. The choicest peanuts, picked over and over to exclude all 
but the perfect kernels—roasted till the delicate flavor Is fully brought 
out —then salted and ground. 

Made Into creamy butter. One 
of the best of the 

57 Varieties 

And grown folks rival children 
In demanding Heins Peanut But¬ 
ter. Many housewives use It for 
cooking and for the table. Fine 
for luncheon sandwiches. Get a 
jar today. 

0*A»r» ot f A* ”87“t F~K..d 

PkkU. Chili 5«o<». Tomato 

Katchup. Baked Beau. India ReUk. etc. 

H. J. Heinz Co. 


Flemi.no H. Revkll Company 

Dwioht. Henry Otis—"A Muslim 8ir 
Galahad." $1.00 net. 

Leriuoo, Charles If.—" Doo Williams." 
$1.25 not. 

Duncan. Norman—"T he Best of a Bad 
Job." $1.00 not. 

Stanley, Caroline Ah EOT —"Tho Mas¬ 
ter of Tho Oaks.”’ $1.25 not. 

Lauoiilin, Clara B.— "The Penny 
Philanthropist." $1.00 not. 

IIuoheh, Rupert—"M iss 318 and Mr. 
37." 75 cents not. 

Ludlow, James M. —Avantil’ Gari¬ 
baldi's Battle Cry." $1.25 not. 

Sanohteh, Mahoaret E.—"Kastovor 
Parish." $1.00 not. 

Smith, Mart Elizabeth— 1 " In Bethany 
House." $1.25 not. 

Arnold, Winifred—"M is’ Bassett's 
Matrimony Bureau." $1.00 not. 

Thurston. I. T.—"Tho Scout-Master of 
Troop 5." $1.00 not. 

Stewart, Mary—"O nce Upon a Tune 
Talcs." $1.25 net. 


Have You Tried the New 

Heinz Spaghetti? 

—Real ItalianStyle 
with that licit- 
cate finer flavor— 
the piquancy ami 
richness of tlio -' . 

di'h ns served In 
the most lamoug - . 

restaurants o! ylL 

Better even than 
t'est bome-m.iile. 

Appetixing—di¬ 
gestible—nourish- 
mg. Prepared in -^r 


Over 80.000 VUit.r, the Ht.nM 

Model Kitchen Ever, Y—r 


FREQUENCY of practice, convenience of club grounds and the 
r enthusiastic help of skilful and competitive shooters makes pro¬ 
ficiency’ *'tb the shotgun easy to attain, and provides delightful 
q — recreation. 

Read The Story of Trapshooting and “Hints to 
^ 9 — - Beginners"^ by an experi- 

4 ■■ . 
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Vitalized Rubber calls 
a halt on "Short Mileage! 


always at your Service 


Phillips, Mart E.—"Tommy Trrg- 
ennis." SI.20 net; by mail, $1.35. 

Strindberg, August —" The Confess .on 
of a Fool." 81.35 net; by mall. 81 .,50. 

Van Loan, Charles E.—"Inside the 
Ropes." $1.25 net; by mail, 81.40. 

Van Loan, Charles E —"The Lucky 
Seventh.” $1.25 not; by mail, $1.40. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company 

Johnson, Owen— "The Sixty-first Sec¬ 
ond." $1.35 net; by mail, 81.47. 

Ferrer, Edna —"Roast Beef, Medium." 
$1.20 not; by mail. $1.30. 

Author op "To M. L. O."—"The Life 
Mask." $1.30 net; by mail, 81.42. 

Proutt, Olive Mtr.niNs— 1 "Bobbie, Gen¬ 
eral Manager.” $1.25 net; hv mail, 81.37. 

Marocehitte, Victor —"The Frontier? 
of the Heart." $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Goldie, V.—"The Declension of Henry 
d’Albiac." $1.25 net; by mail. $1.37. 

Goad, Harold Elsdale— "The King¬ 
dom." $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Bindloss, Harold — 1 "Ranching for 
Sylvia." $1.30 not; by mall, $1.42. 

Sturgis & Walton Company 

Huhlbut, Edward II.— "Ijuiagnn, 

Amateur Detective." 81.25 not; by mail, 

$1.37. 

Wilson, John Flemino—"T he Prin¬ 
ce" of Sorry Valloy." $1.25 not; by mail, 

Wilson, John Flemino—"T od Shel¬ 
don, Hoy Scout: Stories of His Patrol." 
$1 not; by mail, $1.12. 

Seaman, A court a HuiKLL—"Little 
Ma'm'selle of tho Wilderness." $1.25 net; 
by mail, $1.37. 

Partridge, Kmelyn Newcomu (Rotold 
by)—"Glooscap, The Gnat Chief, and 
Other Stories: Legends of the Micmne In 
dians." $1.25 net; by mail. 81.37. 

Marriott, Crittenden— 1 "Sallv C.s 
tleton. Southerner." $1.25 net; postpaid, 
$1.37. 

Comport, WillLevingto.n—"T heRon I 
of Living Mon. $1.25 net : postpaid. $1.37 

Wells, Carolyn—"T he Maxwell Mvs- 


In our laboratories today it is a simple 

matter to take pure, young, lusty rubber—direct 

a from the trees of the tropics 

—and put it through a process 
that toughens it for road wear 
and yet retains an abundance 

Thousands of these 
Vitalized Rubber Tires have 
been put to every severe test 
possible and they have delivered the “More 
Mileage” you have demanded. 

In addition you will enjoy the advan¬ 
tages of the Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact, also the 
No-Pinch Safety Flap for inner tube protection. 

So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires— 
you can get them to fit your rims 
at any of the 


Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Family? 


John C. Winston Co. 

Sinclair, Upton— "Sylvia.” 81.20 not; 
by mail. $1.34. 

Duval, G. R.—"Written in the Sand 
■51.20 net; by mail, $1.34. 

McKenna, Stephen— "The Reluctant 
Lover." $1.20 net; by mail. $1.34 
Freeman, R. Austin —"The Mystery 
of 31. New- Inn." $1.20 net. 


IRON RAILING 

Entrance Gates 

WIRE FENCING 

ol all designs and for all purposes. 
Heavy all-galvanized Unclimbabie 
Fences for Estate Boundaries and 
Industrial Properties. 

Tennis Court Enclosures 

a specialty 

CoiTcspondcnce solicited. Cata¬ 
logues furnished. 

F. E. CARPENTER CO. 

S52 Portal Eaildioj NEW YORK 


Nf»er 

Sold 


-** Store* 

30 D* y »' THaI 
Factory Pric* 
C..h or Credit 


\ NEW BOOK ON THE ARCTIC 


«hkh can be kepi f- 
i'Uce» lor dUe*M *er: 
fond which in tu/n pO»$- 
cheat* porcelain-**.!*/*; 
of white unUrea kabta 
ervr am mck ikrek —tin* 
Chip, or absorb moit 
eh,»ned a el» ma bo* 
reunite*! n«t a movie 


MlkkcUen. FJnar. Lo*t In the Arctic. 8 to. 
Pp. 395. New ^ork: George H. Doran Company 

15 net. • 

Irvlic expeditions may be divided into 
two classes, those undertaken to make sur¬ 
veys—geographical and meteorological 
and those dispatched to rescue from possi¬ 
ble death those who have started out but 
aot returned, or. at least, to recover their 
notes and diaries for the benefit of the 
scientific world 


any ntlu r lodging x»’ 
germ* ol 1 xak and 
otx< for 

Free Boolt 

wbi<h C%J>U n* all |h 
horn; to matgrt-tlly kpw- 
of livimr—h»w to has 

AOiirHliiti^ lod- li^w 

liwiicr •itl'i'iu rpniltn 

dr»«n ice b 1J>— Low t 

aiikoesi—diKiux »lulls 

MONROE REf RECIRA~.0R CO.. Sia. 12 E 


About Re* 

Ingefaton 

rd «ell% foa 


The writer and explorer 
whose book is before us made bis voyage 
for the purpose of recovering and bringing 
back the relics of a predecessor. This pro- 
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GUARANTEED 

PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


E bathroom made sanitary and beautiful with 
•Standard" fixtures—is an investment in clean¬ 
liness and comfort from which the whole family 
draw daily dividends in pleasure and in health. 
The Guarantee Label each piece bears, is our spe¬ 
cific assurance to you of highest sanitary quality 
and a long life of splendid service. 


lc*» expem*. All fixtures, 

with care, will U»? a lifetime. And 
no fixture it genuine unless it bears 
the Kuaranlee label. In order to avoid 
substitution of inferior fixture*,»|>c- 
eify ’tUtAMrf good* in writing (not 
verbally) and make sure that you 
get them. 

Standard .SanitaryIDfe.Co. Dept. 35, PITTSBURGH,PA. 


■ption ol one 
l the Red and 
while of the 
facture, have 


decessor was Mr. L. Myliua Erichsen. w ho j 
started in 1906 to survey the as yet unex¬ 
plored coast of northeast Greenland, cov¬ 
ering over six degrees of latitude from Cape 
Bismarck to Cape Bridgemann. Altho hi 
succeeded in accomplishing his survey and 
making valuable scientific discoveries, he 
and his companions perished. The voyage 
of Ejnar Mikkolsen was entered upon 
partly to look out for the ill-fated men and 
partly in an attempt to recover their jour¬ 
nals. They found several reports of the 
lost explorer, one dated September 12.1907. 
at Danmark Fjord; a second, dated August 
8. 1907. These were both hopeful, and 
showed that an abundant supply of food 
had been available. Nothing more was to 
bo rooovered. and a return was made amid 
many adventure*. 

Tho publio has been almost surfeito 1 
recently with the tales of Arctic and Ant 
arotio expeditions. But Mr. Ejnar Mik 
kolsen's book contains what we may almo.l 
call now material. It reveals to us new 
facts with regard to the coast of Greenland 
and over which the hardships of the jour¬ 
ney are roliovod by days of plenty and sun¬ 
shine. Addod to this there is a personal 
olomont in tho descriptions and adventure * 
vvhioh make tho book readablo and inter¬ 
esting even to tho reader who can- little 
for meteorology, soientifio navigation, or 
ohortography. Wo become acquainted 
with tho personnel of the expedition, and 
there is a ohoerfulncas and almost gaiety 
in tho tono of tho narrative tha*. we fc< 1 it 
has boon a pleasure to travel with Captain 
Mikkolson through tho various K*t-nw < f 
his advonturous routo. This route i« wt 
forth in n capital map, and the t. <t iUu>- 
trated with half-tonos. and os U.r as *c, 
have tostod it tho index is full and a. urate. 

MISS COMAN’S WORK ON THE 
WEST 


Toman. Katharine. Economic Boalaalnca 
of lho Var H*»l. Vol. I. K«plof*r» and 1 WWW* * 
Vol. It. Amorlcan Settlors. lUuatrstod. Cloth. SIS. 
450 pp. Now York: Tha Macmillan Co. |l art 

It is fortunate for the reading and study¬ 
ing publio that one who is nn < xp. it 
economic historian and who has already 
inado a reputation with her "Industrial Hi- 
toryof tho United 8tatcs," should havcg..». 
further and successfully oomph ted a ; • 
cinl study of a period and a wbjv i that 
will bo seen to be increasingly important li¬ 
the days unfold. Wo hear mu now of 
" problems of the Pacific.” Had it not 
boon for the advance of Ameri- an -oil. r 
and their American hardihood into th« 
Far West. American diplomatic- might 
have striven in vain to gain a Pacific out¬ 
look, and Russia, Spain, France. England. 
—who knows?—might have been playing 
America’s part in tho Far East. 

As may be expected from Wellesley's 
c merit us professor of economics, the work is 
a serious illuminating study. Miss Coman 
does well in letting some of the adventure 
and romanticism slip in, for that is true to 
t he sources. After a section on t he Spanish 
occupation and the earliest colonizing of 
New Mexico, Louisiana, Texas, and 
California, tho writer turns northward and 
reviews the beginnings of the Northwest 
and the fur trade. In the first volume 
there naturally figure large the famous 
expeditions of Pike, La Salle. Ledyard. and 
Lewis and Clark, and the competing fur 
companies. The second treats of the rise 
and flood of transcontinental migration 
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Ju»t a “Twut of the Wriat" StarU or Stops the Machine! 

I S' IWO Mi<» Wain .r. no- .1 —Ifk in ihw.^. U Ik>m Thrv UT d..o. 11. w v 
ItM airily door tiy -omrn. «C a < ™«l of If .one. a -rrk far ■— rr. Si.inr Ifr-i-mii 
uinia limaDdi at doUmii la ...h 1 , 11 . Savin* -wW. <-l ZZZZZr U*SwH 
1 S' -utii'ii l.~ la da ot bn -Of. -h.l- U~ uthlU u. Jo... •Or . ^ 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


WaiheA a Tubful in Six Minutest 
Handle* Heavy Blanket* or Dainty Lace*. 

>tMUUof <h* faBiMia iaoQ Wftebrr with Hthvr El^ trw Mu 

farttlrbiM. iftlU 


The outfit 
Motor You t 


2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! 


Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 


Athletic Union Suit 

Licensed under 
Klosed-Krotch Patents 

Here is the summer undergarment of absolute com¬ 
fort. Light, cool, easy fitting and possessing an 
exclusive advantage over all underwear of this style 

—the most important 


improvement since the 

introduction of ath¬ 
letic underwear. The 
crotch is closed as in a 
pair of drawers. Front 
and rear openings are 
separate. No edges or 
buttons between the legs 
to bind or cut Seat flap 
is buttoned so it can t 
gap or roll up in folds. 

This is the only garment of 
this style licensed under the 
Klosed-Krotch patents. Iden¬ 
tify it by the label At your 
dealer’s, or he can 
from us. $1 and up. 


__a*h a». 

CHICAGO 


with special emphasis on Missouri terri¬ 
tory-, Oregon, the Mormon movement, ami 
the fascinating record of California's rise 
into prominence. The final section briefly 
considers the slavery question, the Pacific- 
railroad, and the inducements to settle¬ 
ment offered by the Homestead Act. With 
this the " beginnings " end. 

In all of the record Miss Coman has 
carefully avoided tho Seylla und Charyb- 
dis of being too detailed on the one baud 
and too general on the other. She ho* 
avoided also the complications of diplo¬ 
matic affairs, and yet has included enough 
to show how the economic progress of tho 
territory molded the turn of events moro 
inexorably than any other factor. Tho in¬ 
clusion of extracts from many authors not 
generally accessible will make the hook a 
source for illustrations as well os of sound 
opinions. A complete bibliography and 
full index round out an important historical 
and economic survey. 

THE BROAD FEATURES OF ROMAN 
HISTORY 

Htobart, J. C. (M.A.I. The Grandeur That Was 
Koine. A Survey ot Roman Outturn anil Civilisa¬ 
tion. Larcr *«o, iavtl-362 pp. t.mdon: Sldgwlrk 
fc Jackaun. 30a. n*t. 

This companion volume to " The Glory 
That Was Greece" (published in 1011 by 
the same author), does for Homo what was 
already so well done for Greece. The not* 
that is struck nnd maintained is found iu 
tho remark in the Introduction that Homo 
"had to do for the West what Alexander 
had attempted for the East." The dif¬ 
ference in the tasks is, however, token into 
account, via., that while Greece dealt with 
rival ancient hut dccudent civilizations, 
the Homan for the most port fuced war¬ 
like but unsophisticated Imrhnrians. The 
former lecturer on history in Trinity Col¬ 
lege. Cambridge, has gathered his narra¬ 
tive around six nuclei—The Beginnings of 
Home; Conquest; The IauiI Century of 
the Hepublio; Augustus; Augustan Home; 
and The Growth of the Empire. To these 
an- added an epilog, which sketohmi 
rapidly the decline of Home, including tho 
brilliant |s-riodfl of Aurelinn with his pa¬ 
tronage of Mithraism, and of Constantine 
with his patronage of Christianity; a 
chronologies I summary and bibliography 
(the latter the only really inadequate piece 
of work in the volume); uud an Index. We 
must note also the presence of a series of 
illustrations on heavy paper (some of them 
in color and all of exceptionally fine qual¬ 
ity) the enumeration und description of 
which fill over fifteen pages. 

As a review of the broad features of Ho¬ 
man history—taking that in its broad 
sense as including government, statecraft, 
social and political development, law, urt. 
literature, philosophy, religion, and morals 
—the work is satisfying. Here art* sketched 
rather than portrayed the virtues aud d«- 
feels of Homan character, tho successes 
and failures of public administration, und 
the flood and ebb of vigor in the body 
politie and social. The objects under re¬ 
view change in the discussion so rapidly, 
yet easily, that the fatigue which some¬ 
times attends the reading of history is un¬ 
felt. The illustrations relieve the eye and 
satisfy the arlistie instinet. while they 
make rcol to the mind the substance of the 
letterpress. 

The publishers' part is nobly done. For 
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MUMMY 


adornment or for us© this and the com¬ 
panion volume are well suited. 


PACIFIC PROBLEMS 

FOS, Frank. Problems of the Pmelfle. Cloth, 
pp. JW4. Ho.ion: Small. Maynard & Co. $ 2 _nai 

English writers seem bound to try to I 
awaken America to the importance of the 
problems of the Pacific and to the neces¬ 
sity of standing by Great Britain whatever 
happens. Mr. Lawton’s able book had 
much to say of that, and now Mr. Fox 
comes pleading the same cause. The thesis 
of tho latter’s book is that tho next great 
struggle of civilization will come in the 
Pacific basin and the prize will be the 
supremacy of tho world. " Shall it go to 
tho whit© race or tho yellow race? If 
to the white raoe. will it bo under the 
British flag, or the flag of tho United 
States, or of somo other nation? ” This 
is n bold stating of the problem, but it begs 
tho question os to whether one nation alone 
oan or will dcsiro so to dominate before 
there occurs a coalition of two powers or 
more. Is tho history’ of European jealousy 
to repeat itself in tho East? 

Fortunately Mr. Fox in tho main deals with 
more immediate issues, and he does it in a 
lively journalistic fashion—so much so. in 
fact, that one sometimes hesitates to trust 
tho " head-liner ” style. He takes up in 
succession the political ami strategic 
situations of each of the important power* 
concerned, with oapeciol reference to the 
position of Great Britain and her colonies. 
Population, industry, naval and military 
strength, natural resources, nil come in for 
their share of consideration. 

Of particular interest to American* are 
hi* chapter* on tho United State* and the 
Panama Canal ns giving an Englishman's 
view of us. Being positively certain of 
American ambitions for the Pacific, he 
•ays: 

“Supposing, then, tho United States to 
continue her present commercial and in¬ 
dustrial progress; supposing her to grad¬ 
ually tighten her hold on tho rest or the 
American continent: supposing her to 
overcome certain centrifugal forces now at 
work, the problem of tho Pacific, should 
tho United ,State* decide to play a 'lone 
hand.' will be solved. It will become an 
American lake, probably after a terrible 
struggle in which the pretensions of the 
yellow race will be shattered, possibly 
after another fratricidal struggle, in which 
British possessions in the Pacific, Austra¬ 
lia. and New Zealand, equally with Canada, 
will bo forced to obedience." 

Ono wonders whether tho wildest Am¬ 
erican imperialist dreams ever equaled 
those of Mr. Fox in trying to think Ameri¬ 
can thoughts before Americans think 
them 1 Again: 

"If tho American citizen to-day is con¬ 
sidered ns tho he were n British citizen of 
some generations back, with a healthv 
young appetite for conquest still uncloved, 
sonic idea near tho truth will be reached. 
But sine© the deference exacted bv public 
opinion nowadays compels some degree of 
pretense and does not permit us to parade 
our souls naked, it is improbable that the 
United States citizen will adop*. tho frank 
and freebooting attitude of the Elizabethan 
Englishman when he was laying the foun¬ 
dations of his empire by methods inspired 
somewhat by piracy a* well as patriotism. 

. . - It was sufficient for Francis Drake 
to know that a settlement was Spanish and 
rich. The attack followed. The United* 


O you want your more efficient by their com¬ 
bination in the beautiful 


I J skin to be soft, 

-M —J clear and bcauti- green cake, called Palm 
ful ? Then use Palmolive olive, which you can bu’ 
— the soap that cleanses, wherever soaps arc sold 
soothes and refreshes the 
tendered skin because it 
contains palm and olive oils 
perfectly blended by our 
scientific method. 

Long before the days of 
Cleopatra, palm and olive 
oils were the chief requi¬ 
sites of the toilet. 

Today they arc made 


Nothing in Palmolive will Ir¬ 
ritate even a baby's skin. It 
has a delicately faint Oriental 
odor. Try it for toilet 
and bath— 15 c the 
cake. It outvll* all .m 
other high-grade toil- 
ct soaps. Yon will 
find the reason in the V 

u 'i-iil l\ilmo|i\r S nd I T 
1-0 2 c *1.11111* f«»r 
*amplc and free book- 
let. “Tire Easy Way 
to Beauty." 


Made by B. J. Johnson Soap C 

PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO ra.kr*.hc 
»i*t *• **c*tl*ol lot the scalp li rtnara 
hall »ofl snd Usitsbl*. Frke.jocrou. 

PALMOLIVE CREAM rVan»» thr 
of the skin and addi a drlifbiful t 
afire 1 hr u«e ol Palm- 
oli<« Soap. I’licr. jo .—- .la Oil 
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States needs to know that a possession is W W Tf ^if JT 

foreign, is desirable, and is grossly ill- % A# I ■ WfT K 4 

governed before she will move a remon- WW 1 B a*, m 

stranc* in the saered name of Liberty. Sinoe * ¥ * 

good government is an ideal which seldom _ __ _ 

comes at all close to realization, and the | 1.1. D aIviiyavo f AV 

reputation of no form of administration V/dK JLvCl I II' “I d lUI 

can survive the ordeal of resolute foreign , ?_ 

criticism, the practical difference is -light. Opal Glaaa 

The American Umpire will grow with the Lined , 

benediction always of a high moral pur- _ _ _ _ Rh -W 

pose; but it will grow." <£ 1 7 S VUS I'jjj 

The book will provoke much thought, * g | I __ ['j'l 

and with Americans occasional smiles. In ™ j ha 

its references to current events the book is Wwalwahctwr WT^ - IV, 

.1 point. . y«r behind. V ti 

OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE *Vvft Ki ^s'^Or 

Blythe. Ha marl C. The Making of • News- Solid Oak ind"* Unrd ft 

paper Man. 12 mo.pp.ZSS. Philadelphia: Henry throughout with bou< _ _ _ . 7, .. . 

Alumoa Uapuy. GLASS?*™! ln° 

Mr. Blytho mut b.v. nffm d 11 hi, ;KS SitS & 

W. from th. pun » ~ily Pjrp.t...«i on Si’S 

nw suraamo; but that word 18 too only famou* for over half a century. At the factory pricr. 
one which adequately describe* the spirit ^ “ ort ‘“ r y 

in which he has pursued his toilsome way Tile Exterior. Orman-Silver Trimmed. 
from the met humb.o ,0 on. of the be.. "St S^±"Sffi 55 » „ 0 3 ^. 

poauon. in contcmporary journalism. Inve.tig.t. the Wonder, of 

His volume is not an account of the ma- Double Refrigeration 

king of a newspaper man in the abstract— The wickes Model »,o. at the factoryprice of |j<. 7 j, 
that i», it u not a work of the text-book a ««•« kar*^^ but *he Wick.. primtoW. 

«,• •"!' “S” * «• «* -tobtamph,. 

illustrative of ways and means by which ‘"° ve **• Mono” refunded if the WICKKS is not 
men rise in this adventurous and ttrenu- rxa ' ’ “*. ,r ' >,r! * rn(rd - 

on. Aid of labor. H. I,to. unoon.oiou.ly I Sfc., 

disclosed to Ins readers some of the so-, gteft* ‘ luo '" ,ow 

crew of his advancement. Mr. Blythe The Brun.wick-B.lke-Coll.nder Company 

'“rv^uto ZTZt froLT""™ “ J , 

_ Robert*. Charlea C. D. The Feet of The '' 

The Macmillan I 1 


A Low Cost 
Permaneot Roof 
for Finest Homes 


for 10 Year * 


C r*r-£*?•#«. Natural 
of final? Crushed Mata «* 
h tdtl JUtinctloo «otlrhai 
ro dwrllla|i. 


REYNOLDS 
Asphalt Shingles 


Partite. Pp. 384. New York 
Company. $1.34. 

This is a collection of stories, some of 
them previously published, by ono of our 
most popular animal writers, popular l>e- ( 
cause he writes from actual knowledge 
and experience, inspired by real affection 
for the denizens of the woods. And his 
tales are full of interest for both young 
and old. The author’s description* arc 
poetic and graphic. He relates dramatio 
and pathetic episodes in the lives of the 
lynx, rabbit, moose, bat. or deer with a 
sympathetic touch which makes the lives 
of the animals vivid and enthralling. Best 
of all. however. Mr. Roberts does not dis¬ 
tort the truth in order to make his stories 
more thrilling, but tells an unvarnished 
tale of animal life and its Natural tragedies. 
The stories are fascinating and the form 
of narrative most entertaining. 

Campbell. Cyril. The Balkan War Drama. 

8*©. rp. 208. N>« York: McBride. Nik & Cun- 
pan»- *1-4®- 

Mr. Campbell was a special eorrespon- 
dent of the London Timr* who was wise 
enough to follow the intimation that gentle¬ 
men of the press would have better oppor- 


TY PE WRITER AGENTS WANTED 

1 SampUa at Whotaoalm 
iV J’PiB C."t ••. Jlu.uw... I,w Yours.II 

•• • • • • • * 

\ % i 9 Ag*n<y<)lfPT 

MitUton lMerer y Dig*it 

Faclory—Grand Rapids. Mich. 
MICHIGAN TYPFWHITLR EXCHANGE. 


S Just a turn of \ 
this little crank 


opens or closes 
your shutters j 


keeps out the flies and mowjuitoa that come In swarms 
with the Spring time. You needn't raise the*r**nsan 
Inch to open, clow or lock the shutters. If your hard¬ 
ware dealer hasn't the Mallory, send us hi* name. We 
will *ee that he can supply you. 


S Just a turn of \ 
this little crank 


opens or closes 
your shutters j 


WICKES 

Oak Refrigerator 


The Mallory Shutter Worker 


Mallory Mfg. Co., WtSStiTt 


Dim* 

1 lere's lifetime ret rig* 
era tor service and sat- 
isfactlon tor only 
*jt.TSl A genuine 
"WICKES."made ot 
Solid Oak and Unrd 
throughout with brau- 
tit ill sanitary OPAL 
GLASS. 7-16 In. thick. 

” Better than marble," 

A sjdradid example ot the fine cabinet work tor which 
The Brunswick-Halke-Collender Company turn been 
famous for over hall a century. At the factory pricr. 
Uus model costs you no more than an ordinary "enam. 
eled refrigerator. £ a ass 

Tile Exterior. German-Silver Trimmed, ViilN 
.me sire Kcfrigerator. specially priced 
\\r al*> make Kefrigeratots from |l6 Upwardl. 
Investigate the Wonders of 

Double Refrigeration 

The Wickes Model ajo. at the factor 


Sent FREE 

3 GREAT 

VACATION 

BOOKS 

They will mnkc it possible for 
you to enjoy, this summer, the 
best vacation you ever had. 

Thcr contain the practical facU from 
vills’ll tocbiHittr — in the White Mountain*, 
iiitoivtjf the Maine and New H»iup*blre lake* 
Hiisl wooilti. el liuzxanl* Hay, Martha* Vine- 
>aid. Nantucket, Mt. l>o§ert, all over 

NEW ENGLAND 

The Vacation Land 

You will find s careful list of the best sum¬ 
mer hotel., boarding houses, farms and cutup*, 
with rates. 

Send today, ttatlng region you pro/or. 

Address VACATION BUREAU 
THE 

NEW ENGLAND 
LINES 

Room »12, South Station 
Boaton 
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Make new walls and ceilings 
of BEAVER BOARD—and 
they will never crack. 

T HAT’S one great Beaver 
Board advantage over 
lath and plaster—and there 
are forty others. 

Rtavn Baud U a pcre-wood-Sbrt prod- 


CURRENT POETRY 


I N his scholarly and interesting book. 

“The English Lyric" (Houghton Mif¬ 
flin Co.). Prof. Felix E. So helling comments 
upon the large number of poems now writ¬ 
ten and printed, and. while he admits that 
the diffusion of an interest in poetry has 
bettered the technic of our versifiers, he is 
inclined to believe that it has kept poetry 
on a dead levol of mediocre excellence, and 
has somewhat lowered our literary stand¬ 
ard. Too many people, he thinks, are at¬ 
tempting this difficult art. He lists some 
of the easily recognizable types of vers, 
which particularly annoy him. "The lyr¬ 
ical address to flower, beast, sunset, or sea¬ 
son. each of these things vocal and solici¬ 
tous to teach unhappy man some tine lea- 
son or other, the sentimental or humorous 
poem of childhood, the tender lyric of re¬ 
gret for a fair maid who died young or mar¬ 
ried the market-gardener—who does not 
know those things? . . . These thing* 
nearly any one can turn out now . . . in 
facile rime and with a requisite precision 
as to the number of syllables: and in some 
places our taste has not sufficiently pro- 
grest for the majority to prefer silence." 


Cover old well* end ceilings 
with BEAVER BOARD—and 
they'll be better than new. 

B ETTER, because they 
won’t crack and deteri¬ 
orate with age. are warmer, 
and resist the passage of sound. 

Bflin looking. tb* prt*N«l mu- 

(ace oI Bearer Bo*/d U a l*nect eurtmee 
for cuintini lo the toll. retUul co4or«eflccte 


BEAVER 

BOARD 


jSritJ* * U fi 
tnm^nent. 


the reader. And we have, fortunately, 
several poots with messages not at all oom- 
monplaoe. poets who write because of their 
necessity of uttering truths that dominate 
their lives. Such a poet is Evelyn Under¬ 
hill. whose studios of mysticism are already 
counted standard works. "Immanence 
is the name of a b ;ok of her poetry rocentb 
published by E. P. Dutton & Company. 
These poems, some of which have already 
boon quoted in these columns on their aj*- 
poaranco in English periodicals, are de¬ 
cidedly out of tho ordinary. Miss Under¬ 
hill is thoroughly a mystic, thoroughly 
aware of the presence of the supernatural 
in tho natural. She has not the splendid 
rhetoric of Francis Thompson nor the pas¬ 
sionate dovotion of Coventry Patmore, 
but sho is spiritually akin to them both. 
The poem which we quote illustrates her 
courageous faith as well as her artistry. 




NaOlne Prater Board out as old philerrd and 
pofrred wall. No mere eraiki and rtpaptrlng. 
In I hue pituoti panel Hript are ikown. lo (tit* 
ike tfed. kul In ailuel lonifmlitn are nol pul 
on lit after the hoard ii oil up and painted. 


The Beaver Companies 

if— jgttMSVij 


BEAVER BOARD 


De FAMILY**"* 


The Liberated Hosts 


i l will tz*o your Foot. 

* at nVght w.thmrt M J 

•. *.s ie»tl*»*f apfOiabeM for day via# 
t n r.fu^drd If 

M a» W f WM iWd 
•• * Irvh 

f. rut r«4- Mid Mta- 4*mm 

tier **t»d ootlinr ot femt full pax- 

a*4 ai**c• lr»« la pUI* •nvalcfw 

M. ACHFELDT. root Specialist 
127. 1S3 W^ 2M 8tr.f. NEW YORK 


bt Evelyn vnunu 


As Clouds sweep over the moon. 

The hosts of the dead past by: 

They veil the terrible face. 

The Inviolate face, of the sky. 

They fill the winds of the world 

Witt the sound of their 0 ,nlle breath; 
They temper the ollller of life 
By the merciful shadow of death. 

How should we bear our life 
Without the friendship of the happy dead? 
The many-mesbed deceit 
Of sense, heart's cold and heat. 

The feverish strife. 

By which encompassed 
We urope our way 

Toward the peopled splendors of their day? 
They see 

Tho atedfast purpose of eternity. 


iprinqie 
Porch 
Swing . 


The “SPRINGIE” Swing 

Makes the whole family happy and healthy. A swing play¬ 
house. Easy, gliding, flexible motion—comfort itself. Safe, 
durable, non-destructible—ran be left outside all year. The 
only swing with noiseless bearings. Write for leaflet D. . 

V NOR BROS. & SMITH, C 




THERE ARE TWO REASONS 

y&r'"WSi SSgSiffl 


i my irora oar toy* 

Call as Ui n torn pis I ion of Ihr light. 

all unknowing. wage 
Our endkv fight 
By ghastly tanner* led. 

By arms ln» Idble helped In the strife 
Without the friendship of the happy dead 
How should we bear our life? 


Few of Theodosia Garrison’s poems ap- 
!>ear in tbo magazines nowadays. Those 
that wo find show that she has retained her 
power over rime and rhythm and ha* 
pained in \ .gor and concentration. We 
take the following poem from Harper’s 
Magazine. 

The Dreamers 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


She stop! her wheel to ■ 
A hman ftnd pair she 
Vrtm as the wind Is free 

And suddenly her Udy i 


f Is your «*Il*r dsinpf Writs us for free adrlce. J 
f It -.11 you t.iIsain stout T.us t'on Water. > 

f Pi id aits Unu for full inlwmsUoa. > 

f m • 4 »• vour netda. w\ 

* The Trua-Con Laboratories ✓ 

, 1236 Trus-Con Bids. D.lroit. Mich. f. 

/ - r«4^os/ Paur* < 

///////////✓//////// / //x > 

Cornell Nrellonnl C'ottnars, Gsrsan 

CiUMtM AfliUolNousts p\r Pui.i w-r«|,. M a at,.I ... k 


925 to $250 

CiUEN WATCH MANl'FACTl'ItlNC CO. 

U+k*9»fi1 Ikt /•momt Ow* H 
iJ?6 

57 B L Fifth Asms. Cim-osO. OhU 

Fail odes CUsHarull and 


The Ixindoo Saturday Review prints these 
twonable v. rscs. They are old-faahioned. 
>t exquisitely made. “Slanting evening 
lowers" is • xcellently descriptive. 

To a Linnet In a Cage 

nr P. E. 1 -r-DwtDoi 


RANGER 


BICYCLES 

jlDIwd mi\h puncture* 
s Imported roller chain*. 
I.outiali flnrig*. 1 .procketa. 
featherweight mud 


m 

£q 


II W • 


LOW FACT! 

llt^ lc*1 tiiryrle ry 

ItiMlovei Do 

voo iwive our lai 

c to aliIp to you. d, for your ra¬ 

il. m<l leave it entirely to you whether you 

jry prices »jsnLaa 

u* to ofler >xju direct liom the factory 
rr preadured at a price that will he a rr*W- 
noi Imi.i a Birvclr or a pair of Tire* until 
gc cuniplrir cat» Kit ami U-aio our direct 

!•< torv ptltf and 
Si < < *M>I1 \ M) 

• »»»•> h rich 

RIDER AGEI 

f i*i'ii* .j") . j. j 

r/aufidAf^ rMWiOPR. 

RICYCLf.S-a heuirvl mimlet taken In 
to retail .title, will be cJoatd out at oner. 

ITS WANTED Btfjaa 

otj ,, R*nflf/" bicycle furnished by ua. 
me >ou can take many order* for our 
•undue* Write at utter (nr rnir Lire** 

l'4i*fc.ir -Erl a remarkable i|*, »ai will make 

wu on the Drrt ioi j model* tpsing colour town. 

TIDCC mr Wheel! *itV. roaster brake. Inner tuY.cn 

1 Hiks^r lamp*. c> bmrtm. parta. repair* and every- 

tt.ir.fi tu • hr luipif l«r»r at half utual price*. Do not 
watt -saw- Todsv lor tnrge catalog containing a great fund 
«.f ■ :iter -i:tig_ awdul btryeW tnf«>Ttratic*i. It only coals a 

MEAD CYCLE CO.,Dept.S-172,CHICAGO 
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‘HOW 
I LOVE 
TO 

‘EVINRUDE 


It clutched my throat. I coughed 
Nothing wm In my head 
Except two hoary eyes 
iJWw balls of burning lead. 


And when it grew so black 
That I could know no place. 

1 lot all Judgment then 
Of distance and of space. 

The street lamp*, and the light* 
Upon the halted cars. 

Could either be on earth 
Or be the heavenly stars. 


He rapt the stonre In front. 

"Trust mo." ho said, "anc 
I followed like a child— 

A blind man led mo homo 


THE BEST OF 
SUMMER’S PLEASURES 


From Margaret Root Oarvin comes "A 
Walled Garden" (Tho Mosher Press). 
Miss Garvin’s verse is simple and graceful. 
She sings charmingly of small things and 
occasionally roaches tho heights. The poem 
we quote is a sympathetic appreciation of 
an intimate aspect of nature. 

A Pathway Overgrown 

Bt Maimjamt Boot Oabytn 

Lost thy leading. 

IJttlo Path. 

In tho words' wild aftormathl 
Paused by wayfarers unheeding. 

Where tho scythe has loft no swath. 

Path, long-pining I 
Once her freo 

Footprints paved thee goldrnly: 

Then thy way was straight and shining 
As tho moon-path on tho ml 

All thy roaming— 

‘Neath tho Hr. 

Or whore meadow blossom* were. 

Or by brookaldo— was a homing 
To hoc doorway, unto her! 

Romo hope-token 
Thou dost yean*. 

Yot this curtaining of fern. 

Where no frailest frond Is broken. 

Hints her footstep* unreturn. 

Haste thy passing I 
Rlnre Uty soul. 

Reeking her. must Hnd hut dole; 

Wealth of Joy no more amassing — 

She Is gone who was thy goal! 


D Q la * H U A I * Hi w I Vw t» 

It drives my rowboat eight miles an hour and it's so simple 

I operate it myself. 

NO CRANKING—IT STARTS WITH A SWING 

of ihe fly wheel. Its propeller is weedles* and 
t- when the day*a fun U over. Brother John detaches 

■TUV- H (in leas than one minute) and brings it into the 

^ House. It carries like a satchel and when the 

^ summer is over we take the motor home with us. 
It goes wherever *• go. 

9 Beautifully Illustrated Catalog on request. 

«$Ig= EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 

102 F SirMILWAUKEE. WtS. 

A n MW TOSS CITT SHOW ROOM. BoM Tsrmlasl BolWlng. 


The Standard Dictionary »ho«» all the 
various shades of meaning of words, and 
contains -all the living words in the English 
language." 


l.ippincolC* Magarinr prints this new 
nong of the seasons—colorful, musical, and 
Iboughtful. 

The Seasons of the Heart 

Bt Edward Wilbur Mason 

When mead* are fair with green of spring. 

When April’s moon is bright. 

Then hopo Is like a bluebird's wing— 

It wakes the heart's delight I 

When hill* are crowned with rosy bloom. 

When fragrant odors cloy. 

Then love, like angel from tho tomb. 

Awakes tho heart to joyl 

When Adds aro ripe with lawny gralu. 

When songs of summer coaae. 

Then gratitude like golden gain 
Awakes the heart to peace I 


DreauM II will represent.you t-ruer. or no more ioi 
you than any Other card. In getting some dcslicd 
Interview. The famous 

Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


iGarage 

ruden System [KTliSl 


It forthwith 

few • ajtmrUe tab 
uwlay and detacb 
the cards cwr by 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 

Eacrenre, 1*1*1# Pristtrr, DM L»b«***r» 

77-79 Ess* Ad.m. Street CHICAGO 
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MAX CUSUri HOLIER SUDS 

**< C.—.. BirS liMaal 

rhaoolr !•>•(•. «(• balancxl food 

ml, m« Nrtf A«i ***** to - 

/ •»«* ««# 0«) utfAtr 

i iJUi 

»N« r ^ « •*. r». llr. IaJIV 

If "*• «/ I TAMfM 


^ All 

drudgery ab 

ry housewife.« 


absolutely 


Simplex Ironer 


fw ordinary kin 
Utf» twioe as long. 
Tlir« tiles of f 
*4 y ocr draW to 

•how thrtn to TXI. 

If he Ham. *| Witt's. fl 
write ua and we 

will Are |Ka| yoo 

THE WITT . 
CORNICE CO., f 
. Drrt. K \ 


Offer :o ucu-day. 

American Ironing Machine Co. 
804-168 N.MIchlcanBlvd. Chlcago.lll. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 




nl 1 

if 


n 


Make Your Own Porch 
A Cool, Shady Retreat 

Y OU can enjoy perfect seclusion on 
your own Veranda during hot. sultry 
day*, or turn it into a perfect Sleeping 
Porch at night, by equipping it with 

Aerolux No-Whip Porch Shade* 

These Shade* come in several grade* 
and a great variety of beautiful color*, 
and are impervious to all weather con¬ 
dition*. The patent NO-WHIP 
ATTACHMENT will not let them 
flap in the wind. 

Ucaulirul IDuMxfxl rotor folder doocrlblad 
them wm free upon requeei. 

THE AEROSIIADE COMPANY 
324 Oak lend Street. WeukeeK., Wu. 


^/face^ 
Book Cabinets 

Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 


THE OLLIE TAYLOR HOAX 

T T is not unusual for bad boys to have 

1 friends and sympathizers, because it is 
frequently the ease that a bad boy is a 
little smarter and a little more human than 
the youngster next door who never cause' 
any anxiety about his conduct, but per¬ 
haps no unruly American boy ever had as 
many sympathizers as OUie Taylor, who 
waa sentenced by an Atlanta judge to 
eleven years in the Fulton County In¬ 
dustrial Farm, a reformatory for incorrigi¬ 
ble*. And what is more, OUie got all the 
sympathy without any efTort on his port 
The credit is due to some newspaper oor- 
r» -pondent who probably will miss hi- 
calling if be does not turn to fiction-writing 
for a Uving. The Owensboro (Ky.) re¬ 
porter who, during one of the annua! 
floods in the Ohio River valley, sent out a 
di-patch that a distillery warehouse had 
been undermined and several hundred 
barrels of whisky were floating down stream 
and eould be bad for the picking up, ha.- 
nothing on the Georgia scribe in the way 
of creating excitement. The story was that 
OUie had been sentenced to eleven y«*r» in 
jail for purloining a bottle of soda-water, 
and that the Oeorgia Supreme Court had 
refused on technical grounds to correct the 
aw ful mistake of the lower court officials in 
throwing him into a loathsome prison. 
OUie was doomed to languish with hopoless 
criminals of aU sorts and learn all the tricks 
of the lawless instead of spending these best 
year* of his life in the open and enjoying 
all the privileges that are the heritage of 
the average boy. The account of the 
I supposed miscarriage of justice was printed 
| in many newspapers throughout the ooun- 
| try, and here and there it was commented 
; on very vigorously. This dispatch from 
Chicago to tho Atlanta Journal give* a 
pretty good idea of how some people felt 
about the so-caUcd outrage against child- 
bood: 

A campaign has been started in Chicago 
I to make Georgia ashamed of itself. The 
campaign hinges around the sentence of 
OUie Taylor of Atlanta, who. when be was 
ten years old, was sentenced to impri-on- 
ment in reform school for the rest of his 
minora** because he pleaded guilty to 
-t. ding a 5-cent bottle of Coca-Cola. 

scores of letters are reaching WiUie 
Sutson, attorney, who brought the case 
to the attention of the public through 
T't Tribune. Ho told correspondents to 
express their resentment in letters to tho 
Governor of Georgia, to congressmen, to 
members of the State legislature, and any¬ 
one else of political influence in the State. 

Now for the true story of Ollie’s ex¬ 
periences. as told in the Atlanta Georgian. 
from which we quote in part: 

Writing generally in an angry strain, 

:.i v yen and laymen want to know all about 


WHITE 

MOUNTAINS 

of New Hampshire 

The most superb mountain scenery 
east of the Rockies; fragrant, won¬ 
derful woods, forest-hidden streams 
and lakes —four hundred square miles. 

Gay Summer Colonies 

Linked together by perfect roads 
for motoring, riding and driving. 

Mountain air that makes you glad 
to bo allTe. 

Golf links and tennis courts on tho 
very Koof of New England. 

Every other kind of outdoor sport. 

Delightful social gayetics—danc¬ 
ing. music, teas, theatricals. 

Attractive people to meet 
from nil part* of the country, 
Maimincent hotel*, famou* for 
their cuiaine. Charming hoard- 
Ins houaea with moderate 
rate*. 

s*a« for ran booklet* 

Addreaa Vacancy Dessau 

The New England Lines 

Room 77S So. Station 
ho*Ion, Mau. 


My Witt Can always looks clean, 

and it keeps the yard and back 
porch clean." one woman writes us. 
She has lound that dogs or cats 
can’t now off the tight-fitting lid of 
the Wilt, scattering the disease¬ 
spreading garbage. 

Witt’s Can and Pail 

arc made of heavy galvanized steel, 
d«ply corrugated. They will stand all 
IKN. »!» of " hard knock* " without 
‘ becoming battered, dented 

' s1 leaky, 

and will look 
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the case, all about the Supreme Court 
division, and if Gllie Taylor, ten years old. 
really was sentenced to an absolute term 
of eleven years because he looked too 
longingly with childish eyes on a tempting 
brown bottle. He was not. A long list 
of complaints regarding the boy preceded 
the charge that he stole the bottle of soda. 
His associations were bad. At ten years 
old he was not innocent of many things 
that a child should not know. His father, 
before Judgo Calhoun, signed a statement 
that the boy was incorrigible. He was sent 
to the Industrial Farm. Here is his sen¬ 
tence, tho sentence of wayward boys under 
the Georgia law: 

“ For the term of h : s minority, unless 
sooner discharged.” 

It was an indeterminate sentence, 
its length contingent on the boy’s readi¬ 
ness to forget the old association and to 
learn good, new, clean things. He was 
sent not for punishment, nor even for 
reformation, but to be surrounded by 
influences that discountenance idleness and 
its consequent vice. He was sent to be 
taught things, and to bo released when 
he learned his lesson. 

That was three years ago. Two years 
later, Ollie Taylor, offering signs that he 
had learned his lesson, was released on 
his fathor’s assurance that tho boy would 
bo watched, educated, and cared for. 

Back home, Ollie Taylor did not at¬ 
tend school. His father, according, to 
officials of tho Children’s Court and of the 
Reformatory, Boomed careless of him. He 
was too small to obtain work, and was drift¬ 
ing back to the questionable associations 
of the street and of the surreptitious craps 
gumc. They took him back. 

His father, angered, sought his re¬ 
lease, and lost tho habeas oorpus suit in 
the 8tato courts. Tho Supreme Court, 
in its opinion, considered the case from 
tho strict legal aspect, and said that the 
svntenco must hold because tho law which 
sanctioned it was not invalid. 

So Ollie Taylor is on tho Fulton County 
Industrial Farm. If ho is a good boy— 
and Superintendent Moans says ho is good 
and is learning his lesson of right and wrong 
•-ho will bo released this year. Boys 
never are kept in the reform school during 
‘•all the years of their minority." They 
learn their lesson and are sent out at once. 


When 

Spring 

Simplv 


THE FIRST FLY 

in the spring—harbinger of the swarms of winged germ-bearing 
pests to come—will find you always prepared to bar hu en¬ 
hance if your screens are filled with 

Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth 


F'onpriian (We S.r~o CVA h.. high Irtuilr rtrrntfh. ihotiofe no 

frounr ha. a Removable Red -Suing wove* into wlvage. Look lor it. 
II your dealer woo l iwpjJy yoo. we will do to promptly. 

SEND FOR OUR BOOK /fTTX 

CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO. 

Fl»»l Power Loom W»«*eri l.|fl \\J 

63 Starling Street. Clinton, Man. xli/ 

Make** J Com Wee La* awl CU. Elwtnulr W.4W FaW l.< RoJorona 


WEDDING 

Invitations and 
Announcements 

Exquiiiteiy produced by the 
most htmhcd group of en¬ 
graven in tlias country— 

Absolutely Correct 
In Form—Every Detail 

Hand Fairs ved. in Script—Copper Plate 
and the very Fine*t Paper stock employed— 
f 10.00 for too. 

Delivered FREE within a radius of 600 


The farm is not a bad place at all, if 
w® are to beliovo The Georgian, which 
describes it thus: 


Fulton County went into a business 
eleven years ago that to-day is netting 
bigger returns to the public, perhaps, 
than any other investment tho county 
ever made. 

The business the county engaged in was 
the making over of bad boys into good 
men. 

Tho proflts have been enormous, and 

the income is compounding with every 
new month—not in dollars and cents, 
perhaps, but measured according to the 
worth of good citizenry to the community. 

The character factory and repair shop 
for youths with lop-sides and neglected 
morals is tho Fulton County Industrial 
Farm, located at Hapcvillo, about eight 
miles south of the heart of Atlanta. 

Hero delinquent but not hopeless lads, 
who, if left to pursue the paths of their 
inclination, would grow up into lives of 
crime and dissipation, public liabilities 


THE THIRD EAKL OF CRAVEN 
lovealer •! lh« 

neat Smoking Tobacco to ih« World 


'.Made in England) 

What I call the -Arcadia" in 
••My Lady Nicotine” is the Craven 
Mixture and no other. J.M.BAK 
This famous mixture has the 
largest sale of any high class 
smoking tobacco in the world. 

3ur dealer c an n ot supply you at once. 1 
rats for tty ox. or 60 cents for 3 ox. w 
especially imported for fastidious smoke 
Fvird (•* L*®» *» ta 


SEXD FOR SAMPLES AM) COM - 
PLETR PRICE LIST. 

HOSKINS 

Social Stationers and 
Engravers 


POMPEIIAN BRONZE 
SCREEN CLOTH 
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V Ester- 
brook’s 
Falcon 
No. 048 

t popular pen In 
The atamdsrd 

doc* m •mooih 
I Inn lmk *oid 


Cast Bronze Signs 


A NEW OtTLOOK IN BASEBALL 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON IMPROVED FARMS ARE 

SAFE and yield 6% and NET 
Wo rollon »«..! refill la N. V aieh.nea without 

ehars- » nt* for ll.ta of monir>«M and full detail# 
THE DEVI HI AUX MORTGAGE COMPANY 

IUIT spoldlaa UotlJta«. Portland. 0»r>o 


much closer race for the pennant this year 
than usual. A surprizinglv good showing 
was made by the Boston Braves against the 
New York (liants. also by the Brooklyn 
Trolley Dodgers, and John J. M HI raw. 
manager of the pennant winners, was 
moved by this or something else to write in 
the New York Evening World that in all 
probability some of the weaker teams would 
grow stronger and some of the stronger ones 
would win fewer games than last year. 
Met I raw says Manager Georg* Stallings 
has made wonderful improvements in the 
Braves "obtained blood from a stone." 
the lioss of the (liants puts it. He sizes up 
many of the teams, beginning with a dis¬ 
cussion of Stallings's prospects. \Ye quote 
him in part by permission of II. II. Mc¬ 
Clure & Company, Inc.: 


A man •fiouM roeodn It* dancer to HI, mannood in 
the (loaeaaw* «■'•<>« »l daiu.ns «nl. mavKai* <l»Un- 
lr*-or.rn Head llila ataril."* !««>». IheDao.oot 
Mode.* Society.” I-. IW.WwC. Wllkioaoo. uu. 

ikKl K(|«Ut f»ke WX. 

Speci.1 Rw\ Sals Price Now. 38c. Po.lp.id 
HJ« A W ACM ALLS COMrASY. Mr. Torfc. K. Y. 


side by side comparison with other dictu 
of the English language again and ag 
the Standard Dictionary. 


A Happy 


Double Grip 

NEAT AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Marriage 


AN OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


y 1 A f« *lo«* IKK CO* 

Intelligently c 4 fucll, nor cone 
It from ordmary everyday wort 


WATER 

SUPPLY 


a*4 Oertne L 
FOR COUNT 


OU5E5 


He inberito*i * team that was a hopt 
s tail-4?ndiT and discouraged. IIp w«n 
work at it, luiviiiir a nucleus of two poo 


vate Water Su pply Plants 


The Desk 


With Brains 

T HIS la the first—aud only 
—thoroughly practical 
Sectional Desk. 

YVe originated—and have 
developed—this Idea. 

The result, in the Browne- 
Morse Desk with Brains, is a 
desk in which parts exactly 
suited to your special needs 
can be put together just as you 
want them. 

This menus a convenient, prac¬ 
tical, helpful desk—a real "Office 
Man's Work Bench." 

Over 8000 combinations art poo- 
•ibis in the " B-M Desk with 
Brains,'* 

Write today for a chart of the 
parts. With this .hurt. «c • ill., *d 
you our new book "Filing Sys¬ 
tems," filled from cover to cover 
with helpful suggestions for the 
Office man who wants to have 
things done the quickest—and 
cii.si.at—aud moat economical arid 
effective ways. 

Write us today. 

Browne -Morse Company 

1205 McKunvy Av... Ms.lt.foo. Mick. 

DsaUr Ag.nl. In Promin.nl CM— 
BRANCHES, N.wYorhC It Pub 

'<*> Street, Chicago •»-*» K Randolph 
Streets Philadelphia—W>7 Arch Street; 
Oallimoro — 109 N. Frederick Street; 
Waahinfloa- Comer nth and F Street.; 
Mllwaukoa — «t >-«)6 Broadway; Saa 
Franc taco—6. Po .1 Street; St. Looia- 
jia N. Broadway, 

Esport Distributor. — B Souto Co.. loS 
Greenwich Sueet. New York City. 
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T H E FACT that Firestone 
tires are seen wherever 
discriminating 'car owners 
gather is significant. 

Mileage unequalled, traction that reduce! gai- 
oline espeiite, resiliency that aS»r«lt comfort 
and ear protection, and road'grip that prevent! 
ik id, are the compel ling reaaonv tor thii choice. 

7*» . H'Atf In Tim,, "hp H S. Flmbm 

f"n Om h»Uing ±t*>U U'r* /•- A 

The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 

“ Ammrm, 1 . U-m.' Tbt mmJ H,m Mat*'." 

Akron. Ohto AU laiur CitlM 


“Where do you expect to finish, George?" 
1 asked Stallings the other night when I 
met him in a hotel in Boston. 

“It isn’t where 1 finish but whore I start 
that’*worrying me now." ho replied. "I've 
got to keep that club on the move, and if the 
regulars cannot maintain the pace which 
suits me then they’ll find nice warm places 
on the bench reserved for them." 

Stallings looks over every player care¬ 
fully on whom waivers are asked in the 
National League. Ho does not want to 
pass up any likely talent and knows that 
many a good hall-player has been caught 
after some other more prosperous club has 
let him out because the manager did not 
get a chance to take a good look at him. 
I know it has been hard to plant some of 
my recruits in the minor leaguos this year, 
men whom I want to get a season's ex¬ 
perience before they have another chance 
with tho big show. Stallings looks them 
all ovor with a microscope. 

The Pittsburg club, which I consider 
tho Giants* most dangerous rival, has been 
handicapped hy the partial loss of Wagner, 
With him out of the game for any length of 
time tho pennant chances of Clarko would 
promptly evaporate. The Dutchman holds 
the Pirates' infield together, and is tho 
greatest ball-player I over saw. With him 
gono tho magnificent pitching staff oould 
not bring homo tho championship. 

Kyos of all hall-players in both leagues, 
ns well as those of the fans, have been 
fastened on Frank Chanoo, who is under¬ 
taking to hoavo the Highlanders out of last 
plaeo. Tho great dillleulty which Chance 
will face in tho American league this 
season is tho publio expectation of too 
many results. When tho Now York club 
defeated tho Boston Rod Sox the othor day, 
they were talking about tho Yankees being 
in tho fight for tho championship. 

Of oourso, it is just possible, hut not 
likely, that Chance can shoot tho Yankees 
up into tho contention. Ho is up against 
too many problems. He has taken in 
chargo a team which finished lost in the 
race of 1912, and he is new to tho lcaguo 
and tho weaknesses of tho teams and play¬ 
ers who compose it and who are his 
oppononts. 

Certainly, it is easy to reason that 
Chance has plenty of men on his club who 
have previously played against every team 
in tho American Leoguo and who can 
tip him off on the styles of tho players, but 
any manager will tell you that this second¬ 
hand information is bad. I don’t depend 
on it much, myself, and I have had somo 
mighty smart ball-players hand me tips on 
opposing dubs, particularly in preparation 
for a world's series, and they have seldom 
worked out to my advantage. Chance 
must find out for himBelf. 

McQraw believes the Athletics, the Red 
Sox, and Washington will bo the big com¬ 
petitors for the American Leaguo pennant. 
Ilia prediction is basod upon his familiarity 
with tho three teams, having faced two of 
thorn in world series and met the other dur¬ 
ing two spring training trips. As he puts 
it: 

Of this trio the Athletics have the 
greatest natural strength and they have 
been showing it this year from the very 
start. Over-confidence kept the team out 
of the final weeks of tho race last year. 
Injuries helped to reduce the efficiency of 






Bristles can’t come out- held 
forever in hard rubber base. 
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| the club, it is true, but it was mostly the 
I over-eonfldcnev which ate into its h^art. 

That was my own experience, bark in 
1906. But “Connie" Mark and his men 
realize that they must hustle this year, and 
they have started out with that end in view. 
The Philadelphia dub looks to me to be 
stronger than it was last season. The 
infield is unimpaired, with Mclnnis, Col¬ 
lins. Bam . and Baker. This is a great 
collection of players and absorbs the atten¬ 
tion of the keen observer for a few minutes. 
They are all hard hitters and very fast. 

The outfield and pitching staff cost 
"Connie” Mack the pennant last year. 
The twiricrscrashed in,"Eddie” Plank, the 
veteran southpaw. who is as old, basebally 
speaking, as Matbewson. being the only 
support which stood. Bander, the Indian, 
failed to keep in condition, according to 
Mack himself, and Coombs was handi¬ 
capped all season by a strain which he 
received in the world's series of 1911 while 
playing against the Giant*. 


Weak crotches in trees are 
theonesthatsplitapartinthe tb 
storms. Dead limbs are the In 
ones that fall—a menace to life V 
and property. Trees with cavi- 1 
ics are the ones that the winds 1 
blow over. A fallen tree cannot J 
be replaced in your lifetime. 
The lose of taws i* the price of se|le«t 
You mar think that your trees are 
souod-butdonot trust tosur*4\*ork- 
Iram the truth through a Davey 't ree 
txpert Without cost or obligation. It 
your tree* need no treatment you want 
to know it-if they'do nerd treatment 
vou ought to know It. Let > Davey 

Tbs Dairy Tr.« Expert Co.. Kent. O. 

IIS.HCM orrij-sa: 1» Fifth Are.. No. 


Stain Your Bungalows 

Don't paint them. Stain them all 
over, roofs, aiding and trimmings, with 

Cabot’s Creosote Stains 

The glossy "painty" effect docs not 
harmonize with the bungalow idea, 
but the soft, deep colors of our stains 
suit perfectly. They arc rich and 
transparent, bringing out the grain of 
the wood and increasing its natural 
beauty. 

They cost only halt u much u paint and 
only hulf as much tor labor to apply. If your 
bungalow I. in the woods, where skilled labor 
cun i be had. you can do your own staining 
with perfect results. Our stains are made of 
the strongest and lineal colors, ground In ho- 
seed oil. and specially refined Creosote. ” the 
best wood preservative known” 

CaktC i Slain I art uld all txtr lit 
tennlry. Sand far xtaod lamdlti 
and nama af ntarait agent. 

SAMUEL CABOT, be.. Mfg. Ckmuts 
7 OLIVER ST„ BOSTON. MASS. 


I; New blikellfd- Mont 
1 1 UP Town gTJei Mrrchi 
Eyh MM*.. Ban Franc 
-*l . T«v|4.,n* ( unnotion 

Accredited Repres 
•fives Available Eve 
where-Men Withe 
Credentials Are Impost. 


LITERARY FAME THAT HURTS 


\\miTERS of abort stories, novels. 
* * play*, and scenario* fur motion pic¬ 
tures often misrepresent, innocently, but 
nom> the less harmfully, parts of the coun¬ 
try varying in sire from hamlets to whole 
StatM or Territories. By inventing or 
exaggerating unpopular type* they give 
million* of people false impressions which 
it require* di-rade* to correct. Perhaps tho 
public i* to l>laiuc for being interested 
mainly in characters that make high lights 
in the picture, no that only the uudcsirublcs 
c*r a State are "written 


PROTECT Your LAWN 


Make your home more attractive by 
erecting one of our Ornamental Iron 
fences—Send for Catalog showing over 
200 Nrw and Ext/mivt D/iigm. 

± 1 CHEAPER than WOOD 

i 1/ j I U g i LASTS A LIFETIME 
OnlOjQ Cininns I i lion Fra<« Co. 

2 „ S [ «>•!»«• J Cine Ion. tl 

Bo* 7*4 Ohio 


in a eommunitv 

up." and it never occur* to a great many I 
people that three character* are* excep¬ 
tional and do not represent one |*T cent, 
of the citizens of the locality. In soma 


W %h Use wonderful KALAKA fNkllwl Urwi 

perl Uetdlfttf *f fur#* W4i and re eeBural 

Drill Her XaLaKA l« % It UaA^-tl « eapree. M 

•• 

Write fur Hoe to Make a U*a ' 

THE KALAKA CO.. I IU W. BU Strre*.CUrege 


Indestructibl 


I notable instances whole State* have suf 
01 faffed because of reasonably accurate de 
ptioQH of * few interesting ohinotcr 


W Thlrnfc Wf Itl A rmlprwctic^l emelect typw- ^ 
r writer for 9\K Hn.i.Hl I’orUU# Typewrit* 
tike fttl| ImporUit IniixivNiianU. vUlb* wrHlRf. 
rw* •*»!!.* riltboo. Matxlanl k«jbo*nI M Miar*o- 
Ur% N.»*p«-I aw 1 .#W IhiraUe wloope- 

|.ri*XMl tss-aua.a*. aim (.♦. Only ICO part*. 

I*** all work of ItUJ twliir.iA. In mhimb 

ftas tory lit •*(»• ni* rte who ti ako KMoU l‘kBb«ff 

tnriuf xaciiImw wuioc tor titt to _ —._ 

ti M* U .Alois.of lOiUlly 

L-s k. >-l*. »v. 4 *aj« Iw xarr.ol 1f»Jf|T 

ft ,*r orfpsel porkrl -.t / 

pnnwlisiwt. 8* I on money I*m k IK \ 

#rw*l (ueraobe, rb*ti<1 |j*v 
for (AUiO|. LlraaiMita ^ 

A NS B»nf>rii Trpr-I.lfi CoTA 


Porcelain $18 


slwl in ioM(lf|{rm 
At In our own pore r la 
int Made In on* p»# 
thout crack, **am 
mer, Th« lining of 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 


Guaranteed 


on Invalid Chair*and Tricycle*. Bend 
Ilk: in stamps for Illustrated catalog. 

GORDON MFO. CO. 

424 Madison Ave. Toledo. Ohio 


iy newspaper in 4 nn- 
ou a no* agricultural | 
n Henderson County. 


Refrigerator 


indestructible. Mr t 
»r btmne^A sine# I jr 


The Blue Book of Bulbs 


LEONARD Cleanable 


Pittsl 


Free to Flower Lovers 


FREE 
SAMPLE 

GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
133 Clyde Perk Avenue Grand Rapids. M.ch. 

The Largett Refrigerator Plant in tho World 


s* Trial 


DAVEY Tt 


examine 


Beautiful Lawns 


NEW TYPEWRITER 
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If you must wait awhile before building all anew — why not 

“LOVELIFY” the PRESENT HOME by ADDING 

A CYPRESS TRELLIS — Sc AN ARBOR — Sc A NOOK? 

“Puttering Around" on Such Things Will MakeThis*'The Happiest Summer Yet.” 


hard time living down the reputation given 
it by writers who "played up" the dance- 
hall women because they were strong char¬ 
acters for novels. The editor of The ITm/- 
ern Woman's Outlook, published at Seattle, 
who says she is personally familiar with 
conditions in Alaska, tells us that women 
toughs, such as those described in some 
of the writings of Jack London, Rex Beach, 
and Robert W. Service, are probably rarer 
there than in most any other part of the 
United States. The women of our great 
northern Territory, she assures us, are 
generally up to the mark morally, socially, 
intellectually, and politically. But, of 
course, the Western editor does not blame 
the fiction writers for the false impression 
that their books have made, because the 
harm they have done has probably all been 
unintentional. We read: 

The part women have played in Alaska 
will some day be fully told. It is true that 
pioneering has largely entered into the 
general plan, but since the day of a daily 
steamship or through trains many of the 
towns have ceased to be in the pioneer 
class. The church and the home can bo 
found throughout ull parts of the Terri¬ 
tory, ami even in those sections that aro 
remote and where the winter is severest 
the bishops and the traveling minister have 
beaten down tho trail. Women’s eluba 
are to lie found everywhere, ami the women 
of Alaska have progr««*t along with their 
sisters in tin* States. All of the leading 
places, except Nome, St. Michael, far in¬ 
terior, or Aleutian island poiuU an* within 
four days ’ steaming from Seattle. Seven of 
the leading place* an- within two to three 
days from Seattle, so the current literature 
and the fashions arc not badly delayed. 
The steamship service on half a do/.cn 
routes kis'ps up throughout the entire 

winter. 

And go through the length and breadth 
of the land, from the Arctic to Prince Will¬ 
iam Sound, and the dunce-hall will be found 
conspicuous by it* absence. No Alaska 
town of ito-day is nearly *o loose as Gold¬ 
field or Reno or Bisbee or Leadville or any 
of the other famed mining cam|>s. The 
usually heavy charge for a liquor license 
keeps tho number of saloons down to the 

Yukon 


27 PICTURES 


able charts, ur 
i forget t 


VOLUME 28 


CYPRESS (of coarse) 

—not to please a a, but 


DESIGNS 


rs lire 


O: r-or-Dooit Da rs Son— also Ask t un Vol 


L YPKKSS SUMISG FoRCHKB At—/ DSSIUS'S 


—■—a ——a——r—»■ -* .r—.. w-<\—— f«»." 

Ul aar * SU-SODSD Kin MPAK1MI NT • TOC. Oar aaura — a» at r—r a...— alth SrliahU r aaaa.1. 

SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION 

till HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING. NEW ORMANS. LA. 

IIDUT OR CYKMtM AT toll UaU HaUJ k 1 * HK IMfcNl 11. LKT VS KNOW IMMEDIATELY 


JOY-O’-LIVING 


minimum. ."Dawson Sal 
Jane" appear, in the frown drama and 
play their little part, but they can not bo 
found in Alaska of to-day. Quite to the 
contrary, the women of Alaska are making 
homes and in many parts of the country 
are planting flowers about their cottages, 
and the children aro going to well-con¬ 
ducted day-schools or largely attended 
Sunday-schools. The women arc going to 
vote, and their first ballot, we can all be 
assured, will be cast for homo development 
and righteousness, the suppression of vice 
in all its forms, and the elimination of the 
official whose laxity or overzealousness in 
the past has helped to hold Alaska back. 


Legal Talent Here.— Mother— " I gave 
each of you boys an orange. Charles, you 
said you wouldn't eat yours till after dinner. 
And you. Jack, said the same. Have you 
deceived me? " 

Charlie—" No. mother, we didn’t eat 
our oranges. I ate Jack’s an' he ate mine.” 
- Ufc. 


Addr«. VACATION BUREAU 

THE NEW ENGLAND UNES 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


B. //. Sif/.irJ 
_ ArcXiltil 

IL , New Yack 


Revised.—*‘ Mah hreddren," cried a 
Boston colored preacher, “ ye must be like 
great Cesar's ghost—above susspishun.” 


UNHACKNEYED 

It is entirely off the beaten 
path, yet so easy to go. 

It will give you more new, 
healthy experiences than 
anything you ever did — a 
week after 


Bliss.—LorisE—" Has Pauline's hus¬ 
band a horror of debt? " 

Jt'UA—'* No; she is most happily mar¬ 
ried."—Jndpe. . 


Huxley said that an 


Similar. —Bacon 
oyster is as complicated as a watch." 

Ei. bert—" Well, I know both of them 
run down easily ."—Yonkeri Stalrsman. 


cm/wsHMrt 

tains 


BIG FISH 

IN MAINE 


BROTHERS 


Differentiation.—'* What is the principal 
difference between modern and ancient 
times? " 

" One of the main points was that the 
modern earn tbeir living, while the ancient 
urned their dead ."—Baltimore American. 


P**nf control* the %uvf»ct. cods tv* ice as much. 
Ordinary fade and run. Dmer Stain* 

arc roadr of *t»rcial Deafer preservative oil* and 
best Enahah firound pigment*. Color* cannot 
fade Will outlay any other wood finish- 
Ask %our architect. Send for IJ miniature 
Mamed diincVe* and booklet A. 

DEXTEK HKOTHKKSCO.IlTnroadSt . FUimoo 
1‘KiNt II orm l IIU Hrmdwar. nm V«»ft 
Ai* m*h*rt of PKXrHOUTil . Ik# oniv WHITE 
HXAUKLwhukmtU SOT TURS YELLOW. 
AOSJlTt R M H«hrr P.K rt.far T V Hr M 

UmsaU Oraiid Rapids r.T Cr — at . >.alll# 

T ***«»• a Waal, sad I* UMid. Or* 

a RH*a-ii, (r v«a<o. no .,.i a h Mai* ( 

Sift H«an..M aid* . *rw 0*1#*..a. I A 

CV and DUU-Rf 


There are 20,000 square miles, 
5,000 lakes and streams, of the finest 
salmon and trout fishing in the 
world, in one of the most beautiful 
wild regions in America. 

You will live at one of the hotels 
or permanent camps that are a de¬ 
light of this region. Or you may 
rough it in a tent beside a camp-fire. 

And you will CATCH BIG 
FISH. You don’t have to be a 
fisherman. Your guide will attend 
to that. You U'fV/bc one before you 
come back. And you will forget 
what nerves and worry and brain-fag 
are. Hundreds of women go, and 
children revel in it. 

Write us today for information. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 

“I Go-A-Fi.hin*" and - Maine Guid#.** 


said the idler. ** that Mr. Wilson ha* dropl 
the name Thomas.” 

** I'm not bothered about that.” ►aid 
the worried officeholder. ** What other 
name* is he going to drop? "—I’itt*burg 
Pool. 


They Should Worry. -Mrs. Gramerct | in an e.ubli®hrd Seaside 
—" Whatever will you do if business 
ceases to be profitable in a year or so? ” 

Grauercv— •* Don’t be alarmed, my 
dear. By that time well have sold all 
the stock in the company to the public.'*— 

Puck. * 


sre nffmng one hundred un 
City block. in a ®cctk>n c>( 
have teen and ‘till are ad 
trmn bnne them within the it 
I.Kaird in*l South of. •nd.a® . 
in AtUitM City in ftki« and (mi 


Grcldcr’st Fine Catalog 


Out of Date. — Major Bane stick (of the 
Indian armyH—"Tell your scout-mast «t 
that, now I'm home. 1 shall be ideated to 
help him. if he'd like it. with field-work and 
soon." 

Horace (of the Boy Scouts)—'" Thanks, 
awfully, dad. but—er—are you quite up- 


I to-date?—drill’s altered a lot since you 
were borne last.”— Punch. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 

LINES 

Room 724. So. Station. Bmtoo 


Tantalizing.—" There's a foreign couple 
living in the flat next to u*. and they an* 
simply a torment to my wife." 

" Why so? " 

‘"They quarrel incessantly, and she can’t 
understand a word of it."—Louiari//' 
Count r-Journal. 


Tuainsickn 


Prevented—Slopped 

M OTHKRSILL’S, alter thuroiigh tent®, l» now 
officially adopted bv practically all the Great 
Lake® and New York Steamship Companies 
running south, and many Transatlantic lines. 

Four yean ago Mr. Motbersillgavea personal demon, 
•nation of hi® remedy on the English Channel, Irish 
>»a. ar.d the Baltic, and received tmqtialtlied endorse- 
nient from leading papers ar.d such people a® Bishop 
Taylor Smith. l-*>rd Nnrthclifle. and host® of doctors, 
bar kers and protcssional men. letters from person¬ 
ages ot international renown—people we all know 
together with much valuable information are con¬ 
tained In an attractive booklet, which will be sent free 
upon receipt of your name and addrr>®, 

Mothersill s is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, 
morphine, opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products. ;o 
cent box i* sufficient lor twenty lour hour*, ft 00 box 
lor a Transatlantic voyage. Yotir druggist keep* 


Try If.— Bee Mahter (to pupil who htu» 
■— just brushed off bee which stung him)— 

'* Ah ! You shouldn’t do that; the bee will 

-die now. You should have helped her to 

IHVITATIOWS. ANH0UWCEMEWT5. . extract h«T sting, which is Spirally barlied. 
■«■!*?"*rj"7 ? l! h - v K , ‘ n,l - v turning her round and round." 
rule IVir... »*n-« PfPIL—" All VCTV Well for VOU. but how 

mrlv str.-el, Halt Iworr. ®id. ,J„ | |< now w bich Wa.V she UllSCrvWS? "— 

111 v ■■ ■■■ Punch. 


Wedding 


K Drift and Dope. Try Ntfire’t 

with fOoir reiolar meal a little of \ 

TYLER S MACERATED WHEAT ^ 

A Combination of macerated wheat. 1 
nut*. fruit, and other wholesome co»* idl 

receive lotdt. P"ivws all the or- ^ JUE 

K im* viiilitv v«'ii* M<»* <1 arid ticr.vv 

Vfl 5 

you a natural, norma’ arpr’ii* 

3*ad X. tump for ILa« Fc*d IW~4 a ad H— 
t— f..r Brw4 and IJ ot ran •< t*« Food. • 4. « #*r- w«*v 

B?roo Tyleff.r.-*i 71 SrWkst* Me*. Cry, IU- 



V-Abl/NO 

AFTE p OINNEBMIHT' 
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A Surrender—On his eighty-fourih 
birthday, Paul Smith, the veteran Adiron¬ 
dack hotel-keeper, who started life as a 
guide and died owning a million dollars' 
worth of forest land, was talking about 
boundary disputes with an old friend. 

" Didn’t you hear of the lawsuit over a 
title that I had with Jones down in Malone 
last summer? ” asked Paul. The friend 
had not heard. 

" Well,” said Paul, ” it was this way. I 
sat in the court-room before the case 
opened with my wit nesses around me. Jonea 
bustled in, stopt, looked my witnesses 
over carefully, and said: ‘ Paul, are those 
your witnesses? ’ ' They are,’ said I. 

• Then you win,’ said he. * I’ve had them 
witnesses twice mvself.’ "—San Francisco 


Picking Up the Pilot 


Five days of restand recreation. Five 
days of strengthened nerves and 
sharpened appetite. Five days of 
healthful change. 

The pilot clambers aboard at the 
mouth of the Mississippi and takes us 
up the river, passing the old sugar 
plantations and many points of historic 
interest, duly arriving at quaint and 
fascinating New Orleans. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


,i*ll 18.—Soclallat l .cadre Uebknrcht In the 
Kelclwtag charge- Hist German manufactime* 
of war material- have paid Kmuli new-papon 
u> carry on an anil-Ucrinan agitation. 

,i*ll 21,—A Bi*lln dUpalcb aaya the Belch-tag 
ha. derided to nxlucr llul uropot-'l army ap¬ 
propriation a. a re-ult of Ur. Llchkneeht ■ 
dladuauroi. 

ipril 21.—The Belgian g.iM-<al .inkc for man¬ 
hood -uffruge, which liril up the country ■ In 
iluKtry for u week. la comproiuUod when the 
(Hivrrnnu nt rkw« to take up for funstdcnitlnn 
the rmnchlHo reform* dt*iuind«1 by the Social 
Ut tradcvunlonlNU anil their follower*. 

ki>r1l 2«3.—The Montenegrin army capiur%w 
Scutari. 

Auitrlu aaku the Power* u> compel Montrnewm 
U> evacuate Scutari and give up all Albanian 
territory. and the Montcnncrln auiborlthu «ay 
they will nut yield what they have wuu In itu* 

war. 


between 

New York and New Orleans 

Arrange for accommodations now 
Steamships fast, modem, luxunous. 
Suites, Staterooms. Baths. Promenade 
Decks. Superior Cuisine. 

$40.00 0~ Way $70.00 Rm* 4 Tnp 

Oa. war kr rail .( rou wak 
B.Xh and M..I. Ml .h.p .alluded 
Inf fling fcoofc • ir.l/'rrr. 

L H. NUTTWC. U»l r—M- »..* 


Wamiiikuton. 

April 17—Approving the dlmnlired of a mWahip 
man from the Naval Academy. Secretary oi 
the Navy UanlcU denounnn hazing aa ‘‘a 
■••nw'liwa and dangvftMM praotl.o. and It 
will not lx* tolerated In tin* InatltUUon. 

The Senate Department make a rule forbidding 
rcpriwntatlvca of the flomattml In foreign 
countrhw rrom becoming pecuniarily Inlareatre 
In bUBlnuM ontcrprlum In Ihoae countrlea. 

April IB - The I Tea Idem, through Secretary ol 
State llrvan. urgiw the California I^gUlature 
to make It- protx—vl antlallen land owin-r.lilp 
law lea. object (onablr to tin* Japane-*. 

The Democratic llouao caucua approves tin 
Underwood Tariff Hill. 

April 20.—Secretary Daniel, announce* that the 
Navy DetMirtment will «*nd a big fleet on a 


Raincoats 


Tailored to Your Order 

KM brtlrt MleTt»$—Wtlrr Fl 1—!•-■ •I{|c 

*0.1 tin.-l I'^rk. ;»n I*- fi.uJ lU vld fi JwuWf 

|k PRICES $10.00 and up T 

No Drpoiit No Advaace Payateat 

If it U Dot the « *r: idlnciMt value you 

«... 

Wf/ 

fd« W r.ir fui OUI sanplC*, miftlrU and 

■I *4fnr^ rrr^.uir MkDftL wilhout any tiblt* .lion. 

Hill ENGLISH RAINCOAT TAILORS CO. 

bH scite js» soo fifth ave. kewtork 


never in 
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NEW YORK 


LIVE ON LONG ISLAND 


Make your home in this 
char-mine residential town. 
Perfectly appointed mod¬ 
ern homes amid delightful 
surroundings. Convenient 
to both New York and 
Philadelphia—express train 
service. 

Rentals from 5300 to 
50000 a year. Furnished 
homes also for rent. 

Seashore Cottages: De¬ 
sirable furnished properties 
for rent at Bayhrad on 
Barnegat Bay, N. J. 
WALTER B. HOWE 

PRINCETON. N. J. 

New York Oilier, S6 Cedar Street 


Buy a home in one of the many Long Island garden spots, within 
18 to 6 o minutes from Herald Square or Wall Street. Live amid the 
wealth of charming country scenery and in the invigorating country air. 
Enjoy the restful Sundays and quiet nights. Your brain will be clearer 
and your health better. Your children will grow stronger and more robust. 

(] Unlike other suburban sections that offer but one “lay of the land " 
for homcscckcrs to choose from. Long Island offers many, embodying 
hills, valleys, plains, and the shores of beautiful lakes, bays and the 
Atlantic Ocean. Here will be found every favorable condition and set¬ 
ting for a suburban home less than an hour away from New York City. 

Delightful Climate —Water from Subterranean Streams 
Excellent Roads for Motoring—Golf Links of Renown 


NEW YORK’S HOME SECTION 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


This particularly desirable 
Virginia property for sale 


THE OLD CURTIS HOMESTEAD 


PENNSYLVANIA 


English Grammar Simplified 

‘‘Fernald’s Working Grammar 


ACEMS WANTED 


of the English Language. 

Juit the 

|i at f rAiitMH* ri a nnv rl IL^ff* it nn tnvilrrv Aiiriiit if 
n clear. cocur. Mtklyu*" San Francis*,; Build,n. 

Grammar 
You Have 
Wanted 
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Ibil picture ahom • portion oi Ike b>< battery ol ftckMil (rock* «h,ch planted »io the relict oork ol Bowl »wep» 

THESE PACKARD TRUCKS HELPED 
TO PUT DAYTON BACK ON THE MAP 


Tj'OLLOWING the Dayton flood thirty-eight Packard 
JT trucks were used twenty-four hours a day to carry 
supplies and clean up the town. 

The Citizens Relief Committee issued the call for 
help at noon, March 29. Two hours later, eight 
Packard trucks were loaded onto a special relief train 
at the Packard factory. Within twenty-four hours these 
trucks were at work in Dayton. Ten other Packard 
trucks were sent by special train from Cincinnati. 
These vehicles, with the large battery of Packards 
owned by the National Cash Register Company, 
formed the backbone of the transportation outfit used 
in relief service. 

Dayton streets were choked with wreckage and 
debris. With all other methods of transportation ren¬ 
dered useless, necessity demanded motor trucks and 
they made a magnificent response. 


Tur Natk^ai ( ami Rru«Tr n( omikh 

D*wv<~Om+m MMl t. I*11. 

Kr. AIM* «SM*W, 

S«Mrt] isssftr. tsdsrl titer :«r Cl.. 

am* 

Stir Bv* l*its;*i 

Uttar Af A|Ml m It 
fM lMl. 114 I IKt isrilHt in i ftm t; 

• f aftltfli ft Dial n Wttlf tf tat H/t»« 

CmttM* Miltf CMtltM, fsr tit aaiaiUtt 

MrtiUMt r* a tort 4 If ut ImIsh Mir Ctr 
€•*. U eir Uw tf tlrttt. 

At lit tits •• «7i*t:«l tt |tt, A»tlf 
trvtia wre iw »aat vmmiii a»*l. tt tt 1*4 
tit irestist Aim tilt/ la |«!tL!4 |N»lliHa 
for 101477 p«oylt to 12 m lifforoet yilsto la Ut 
ettj fsr Itotrlfeottoo. Tsar »r.«piasti t»:;it 


The Packard trucks worked in water so deep that 
it was necessary to cover the radiators to avoid flooding 
the engines. In the stress of continuous emergency 
work, the trucks received no mechanical attention. It 
was a situation that called for 100 per cent efficiency 
and the Packards met this demand. 

Sixteen hundred dead horses and many carcasses 
of other animals were removed by the Packard trucks 
within a period of three days. United States army 
officers say this prompt work averted an epidemic. 
Members of Dayton's Relief Committee state that the 
Packard trucks were a big factor in making the city fit 
for habitation. 

The people of Dayton know that when necessity 
calls the Packard delivers. What will you do when 
your test comes? 


MCS»^*A1ftt 

Dayton Military District 
OatTON Omio 

U/t;B 0 Wile* AfMl If, IfiT. 
Pt-iarl felt* Cat !»., 

»t tf# toll flsiHl an I ffstirul 

u r#r*?t 4«M«I •••*• 

#f tHt #«trAer4lttrj fAektri 

tnili lr« r««B*r»4 lavalvatl* tnfl aantffu 
rni Tha tfrt htt ^st« 

f7 ®1«M tftr tioott InfiiuMs 

ttttrct 9o\t truka it bit* 

trt® iRRftblf t# bits Hatrlb»t#5 Ptlitf 

•tfflltt. 


the man who owns 

Packard Motor Trucks arc in successful use in 169 lines of trade 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 








SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

lowtei (Vttifkati 


SUMMER CAMPS 

CAMP PENN 

'• '"**•■« <— tU. a it I rrol 

rvnnwv KvrtriMsi U (Juntvl (w tknvin .k 

< HAS. K. TAYLOR. M. A, Director 


OUV/IMLIOIfl 

the noM widely HrnilUnl nl 

'RorM. flm the Sortatfo «4df a sc tU muni 

BOX 7. GIRARD. KANSAS. 


hea)» Horatio Drvuicr. a Harvard PraffMor. 

»mlf«a pamplllrl iliatirlU ho* toli*4l *«•»r^«-ll hr 
Ion*, how to avoid Icakaicml n*rv« c»«rty. h"« locrvaic 
yourself new haUuol health. PrKt I*. Kc li«tof h*a 
LoukR fro. William K Townc. Dipt- 1%T. Holyoke. M 


PAMP WONPOSET, Every Married Couple 

"• c——,|Hl Should Own 

tkto InfnlMikw l»^k 

The Science of a 
New Life” 

*r JOHN COWAN. M O. 

tidoMwd and recommended by 
•ftlBOSt medical and vrlicmut 
.»•«-• Itin.afl»»«| IK* r f. I 

* Mrr»n of mwi r1*4 tiai’I"..** ft. 


Halcyon Camp. ^ gg^_ 

A camp for *irU. Test* U tfrferrrd -board Sony. 

Natnrr Stady. In-tnxtion if desired 
AddrrAV TV MUs« Metcalf"a School, Tarryt***. 


r*« of forty le^ona In the history. form «tr«* 
« r l writing of the bk+rt ihft taevtot bj *r. i. 

I*ra»*la, *41 to# tiyyue^u* «•#ulo. 

f^|«4KCae4li<H~/rrr. o4<r*m 

INK MOVE fn«»Hrmwtn mniwl 


Special Offer 


Information 

II won be here and hundred. 


«HMin.iii.u>/cu irom your namiwriting. kxperi 
opinion on forgeries and anonymous letter*. 
For term, addre.. WILLIAM LESLIE FRENCH 
A.M..S Broadway. New York. Author of "What Hand- 
writing Tell«."ln Woman'* Home Companion. Auguit 
lOlJ; 'Cuirtd C.rat'hologi.t.** in Good llon»k~wn«. 
Deremlwr. low: "Your Character Irom Handwritm." 
in Soap beck. November, 100 *, 


rrvfntnri (ontnt* 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY: 

Haywood's Battle In Paterson 
Peace in West Virginia 
Marketing the Friedmann Cure 
Mlaaonri’a Fire-Insurance Snarl 
A Judge Ousted by Women’s Vot 
Clash of the Food Laws 
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The Krupp Scandals in Germany . , . . 

Heartening Turkey 

Albania's Many Frisnda 

Our Loan Withdrawal as Viewed In Chi 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION! 

The Perilous Barber Shop 
The Passing Silkworm . . . . 
Looping the Loop In the Air 
Need of Medical Editors 


SYMBOLISM OF THE COVKH DESIGN. Our cow di 
mile* III two day*, to a*k Spurts'* help sgsln.t the Prr»l 


rrprrenti Ptirldlppkfc-*. thr Gm-k courier who ran from A Him* to Sparta, about ISO 
He aymbolizm tb«- oew*-l>ringrr. The paint Ins I* the worked Mr. Harold Nelson. 
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Now is the Time to 
Choose a School 

For a number of years the Literary 
Digest has conducted a school serv¬ 
ice in the interest of its subscribers. 
Hundreds of people have found sat¬ 
isfactory schools in this way,and have 
written us letters of appreciation. 

If you are looking for a private school 
or college do not hesitate to enlist 
our services. Simply write us a 
letter stating the kind of school de¬ 
sired, location preferred and price of 
tuition you arc willing to pay. 

In reply we will advise you impar¬ 
tially and without fee now or later. 

Address the School Bureau 

The [ilejary Digest 


MIND POWER 


YOUR CHARACTER ‘ Cm. £ 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 


How Do We Afford Them? 


You ask, perhaps, how tires like 
these can be sold at Goodyear prices. 

The utmost in tires—the final re¬ 
sult of 14 years of betterments. 

Tires that can’t rim-cut—tires 10 
per cent oversize. 


One process alone costs us a mil¬ 
lion dollars yearly more than processes 
generally used. 

How are such tires—tires that give 
such mileage—sold as low as Good- 
years? Let us tell you. 


Our Cost 

Wc arc the world's largest 
tire builders. Wc build al¬ 
most as many tires as any 
other two plants combined. 

Our factories arc new. Our 
equipment is modern. We 
have invented a wealth of 
labor-saving machinery. Wc 
employ efficiency experts. 

Our capital cost is exceed¬ 
ingly low,due to small capital¬ 
ization. 

Grade for grade, our cost 
of making must be far below 
the rest. 


Our Profit 

Then our profit 
is kept at the mini¬ 
mum. To assure 
you of this, every 
year we advertise 
our profits. In 
times past this 
profit has averaged 
around 8 1 ' 2 per 


cent, out of w hich must come 
the interest on millions of 
capital invested. This year, 
with our reduced prices, wc do 
not expect to exceed that. 

Those are the reasons why 
tires like these can be sold at 
the Goodyear prices. 

Lower Prices 

Of course tires can be made 
to cost less. Tires can be 
sold at half our prices, yet pay 
a larger profit. 

But tire cost means the cost 
per mile. Goodyears cost far 
less per mile than any other 
tire that's built. 




The Evidence 

This is shown by the fact 
that Goodvears far outsell the 
rest, after 2,000,000 have 
been used. 

Our sales last year were 
larger than the previous 12 
years put together. 

That's the result of testing 
these tires on hundreds of 
thousands of cars. Men have 
proved enormous savings. 

The No-Rim-Cut feature 
ends rim-cutting completely. 
The io per cent oversize, with 
the average car, adds 25 per 
cent to the tire 
I mileage. 

I You will see these 
J I savings clearly when 
\l I you test these tires. 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


Write for the Good¬ 
year Tire Book—14th 
year edition. It tells all 
known ways to economize 
on tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 

Branch** and Ageneie* in 103 Principal Citiea More Service Station* Than Any Other Tire 

We Make All Kind* of Robber Tire*. Tire Acceuoric* and Repair Outfit* 

M.ia Caaadiaa Off*.. Torooio. Oat.-CaeaAui Factory. Bowh^b..IW. Oat. 
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k- HJ. Soto- 

tirt iflfcl«4 If** ALL 
tllLICAl MTtltATURC 


RFMOV A I SAIF Ra P id, y Drawing to a Close 

AV^^lv f illj Uilljlj The time when we must move is drawing 

nearer and nearer, and tlie great Removal 
Sale, which includes hundreds of our most valuable publications at the lowest prices ever 
known, will be discontinued as soon as we are settled in our new quarters. A few sets of the 
great Butler Bible Work may yet be obtained at the low removal sale price quoted below. If 
you have need for such a work THIS is YOUR best opportunity to get it. Note the 
“examination and return” privilege, and the easy instalment method of payment. 

A Few Sets Left—To be Sold at Less than Half Price 


Eleven 

Large Volumes 
Liberally Mapped 
and Illustrated 


100,000 Volumes 
Sold in 
United States 
and Canada 


Two Thousand 
Unqualified 
Endorsements 
Received 


Extraordinary 
Low-Price 
Removal Sale 
Offer to 

Digest Readers 


REDUCEDFROM 

*44 

to 

*20 

Carriage Paid 


THE BUTLER BIBLE WORK 


EMINENT CONFIRMING TESTIMONY 

"Tlirrnmt eminent minister* in America,and Bible ftudent* wIkmc 
name* carry greatot weight and authority, anile in their iaJgmenli 
upon thit work. ItUthrhwt of «xpmiti>>n*of the‘>e»to< j|||»M>k». ” 

THEODORE L. CUYLER. D O.. LL.D. 

"I recommend tlii* remarkable veorktoevenlm.lv with whom mv 
word* can have the lca»t weight—vicigy «»r Litv, nun or woman, 
per Mins of much reading or little."—Bp. F. D. HUNTINGTON. D.D. 

“While representing the thought of the cent uricthis work i» in 
wry tente freth and up to Jute. The mmi recent periodical literature 
and the latest hooks have been carrfullv sifted." 

-GEORGE FREDERICK WRICHT. D.D.. km B.bUiK... S.<r>. 

“The work is specially adapted to all purples of rareful study, as 
it gives the opinions of the best scholars of Bible study inonriimei." 

• Bishop JOHN F. HURST. D.D. 

“It shows o« what points ir. the Bible have attracted the attention 
of prcachcts, historians, literary men. men of atfairs. It shows what 
trains of thought the Bible has awakened in their minds.** 

W. J. BEECHER. D.D. 

“It gives in the smallest space the bc't results of inquiry into the 
text, topography, customs and history. It approach^ the Word not 
to support a theory, but to develop the mind of the Spirit." 

Bishop D. E_ GOODSELL. D.D. 

“The author has stood in the current of the Biblical literature of 
the world and gathered the choicest thought of it all. It bring* light 
to Ivcar upon cvcrv truth from every side and from a great variety of 
minds." W. C. GRAY, in The Interior. 

“ For all who desire a living andpractical retting forth of Divine 
truth it is simply invaluable.’*—A. F. SCHAUFFLER. D.D. 

“Adapted to the humblest mind, vet fitted to feed and stimulate 
the must scholarly. Is the .ream of Chriitian comment on the Scrip, 
turn, presented with rare skill of arrangement and adaptation. It can 
not fail ti* quicken the spiritual pulse ami deepen the spiritual life." 
- HERRICK JOHNSON. D.D.. LL.D . McCormieh Thoolo.icol $.m,n.. T . 


MATERIAL AND MAKE-UP OF THE WORK 

With tlwiijjht and fact gathered from the critically studied product 
of 1 iwi trained scholar*, it cover* ***th ample fulness and careful 
discrimination cvcrv Department of Bible knowledge and invest ipa- 
tion. It gi\e* tlve !**'i obtainable an*%\er toeverv reasonable quest ion 
bv presenting, in romiic readable paragraphs, reliable results of 
Biblical scholarship and research. 

Characteristic Features: 1 . An incomparably full and inspiring 
cr.mmtnt % explanatory of the trust «n meaning of the text and sug¬ 
gestive of its undetUing 2 . Details touching the origin, 

stnieture, content* and connection* of the Bible and its srvenil books 
—question* of Sc ience and facts of archeology and chronology treated 
bv expert investigators. Geographical and topographical matter and 
map* taken from eminent geographers and exploiers. 3. Fulness of 
study i* also largely insured by the introductions, and by numerous 
'I'ecial treatise* set in place throughout the volumes. In these are 
condensed the substance of many small l»ooks in current use. 4 , 
For the first time is presented a carefully studied and largely inter¬ 
preted i'oJtficntion of the I v given to Moses at Sinai. S. The lottr 
Gtsfieh are condensed into a continuous Life IItstory of the Christ , in 
the order of it* event* and. in the words of the writers, to “get a 
dear and accurate idea of the Master** Life ** 

SPECIAL REQUEST EXAMINATION FORM. SIGN BELOW 

FUNIC & WAGNALLSCOMPANY. 44-60 East ajd St.. New York. 

-PI •end me for examination, with a view to purchn*'. Titr 
Itt iuR Bit;: l. \Y<»«k in eleven s.lk cloth volume*, carriage prepaid. Within 5 
dav* after tbrir arrival I astre to notify you of my decision. If 1 decide to retain 
the volumes I will remit Jr .00 a* an initial jajiurnt. and axrre hrreby to send 
V^atlK’baUnce (Jix.ooin oronthly instalment* of SLOO each. Ml decide not 
tor»«r< ha«ethe work. I will hold tire volume* subject to your order, ret urn charge* 
to be paid In* you. 

Xcmr .. I). 5-tor.1 
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A mighty interesting New book 
for both the layman and the 
scientist— Just Published. 

The Psychological Origin of 

MENTAL DISORDERS 

By DOCTOR PAUL DUBOIS 

In this book Dr. Dubois shows how 
menial derangement may be caused by 
the exaggeration of ideas and emotions, 
impressionability in the face of the 
vicissitudes of existence, disappointed 
ambition, worrying temperament, ten¬ 
dencies to fear or indolence, unre- i 
strained anger, vengeance, amorosity, 
etc. He contends that insanity is more 
a Psychical unbalancement than a 
Physical disease. He would prevent or 
cure the great bulk of mental disorders 
by developing the patient’s reason, and 
inducing him to control his feelings 
and correct his follies. 

Cloth, 50c not: by moil 55c. 

Other Popular Books by Dr. Dubois 

R*U>|| and Sanllmaat. Cloth, soc net; by malls sc. 
Narvou* Slain*. uino. Cloth. 75 c net; by mail Soc. 

THa Inlluanca o< tha Mind on tha Body. Cloth. SOC 
net; by mull J6c. 

Tho Education ot Saif. Cloth. Il.jontt; by mail 

Sl*A 0 . 

Tha Psychic Treatment of Naraoua Diaordera. Cloth. 1 
471 payer. Sj.no nrt; by mall $].IS. 11 nil-Leal her 
binding. J4.S0; by mall U Ag. 

FUNK 3c WAGNALLS COMPANY 

44*0 Fait 23d St., NEW YORK. N. Y. 


How to Develop Self- 
Confidence ,n ^r„'„ h . r “ ,d 

fit( 7 'enfiV/e Khimt. ml At’tf'Httt It Sptak In PuUlt ." tic. 

Alt Yon ont ot tha thouwnda ol persona who, lor want 
ol a»ll<onf»lan«a, arc "held In phyikal and mental bond- 
Ho you alirloh from aaaanto m youraclf 1-Do you 
lari mtrvmt futlm, and ct/JtAMi -hen It la tlma to -u, 
tour aay " I— at tha aocial iltalr-ln tha lodge - on thr plat* 
lorm— or when you talk with your auperiora or amlora In 

B nru lilct Many persona rtaliar only a amall part of 
r abllitira bacauat Ibry $t dUtru.t thrmarltra. Chap, 
trra In Ihla book dral with mrtboda lor 
•doutaraa—with mannera aa 
— with ilia .alue ol a cultivated and agreut 
confidence In aociaty and hurinesa-wfth /f mding 
trlth the physical man. rrtth will-power, aell-culttarr. etc. 
Mr. Klfiftr Ktrt /eeifWVl • df/tmllf fJtn /*rgiftm 


mrtboda lor cott retina self-con. 
aa a power in tha making ol men 
rated and agree* hie votce—with 


t*Uy drvtU/mg a high •/• 


<tr »<S 


0 -L $ 1.25 art 

rUNK k WAGNALLS COMPANY New Yark aad 


Guizot’s 


From the earliest timet 
to the outbreak 

HISTORY Rr-itluhon 

OF FRANCE 

Abridged by Gnatar* Ma.aon Irom the Tranala- 
lion of Robert Black 

With /tuff X. ffn/oru,’/ .r nd 

GimaUgUal Tahiti. Portraits, rt<. 

“ Mr. Maoon ha* scored in his competent 
abridgement ol CSuizot’s famous "History ol 
France** up to the Revolution. Even abridged 
the volume is large, hut not unpleasantly go. 
To compensate for the necessary elision of 
the quotations from original commentators, 
the appendix contain* a full list of contem¬ 
porary sources. Much tabulated informa¬ 
tion, and a topical index, make the hook 
thoroughly workable."—The Chautauquan, 
New York. 

Large 8»o, Cloth. Mas. $1.7S net; by mail $135 
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Music with Masters 

At Your Home 


Her how little or much you know of muaic. thia ia your great opportunity 
n to play, ting or teach, or to rovivo your intereat in muaic and complete 
nuaical education —to achieve profeaaional aucceas, or to become an 
luhed wtw.Mma for your owa pleasure, culture and aocUl proaUgn. You will find the 
ft At Motltr la ewery Imoa. -I- th. pr.nc.plr. and methods that have made them 
. Circumataacea or localwaa aaod no lonaer ataad between you and tha bait teacher*. 
**»• *'»k>r Jawa In all branthaw of mu*ir. by artiat tnarhera of IntrmatlonBl fnmr. 
‘ oW * bom*, at • h%a!| e * 1 . th*- wi rliti bfvt muair*) InMrurtkm to fit 

11 vidua) nwwwjw ard vuarantr* **tUf *ru>ry rmnoi rtd raulti. Our <v.iirw#* provide 
irnrra ad«anr«w! titiiJrnu |.rofca«MmaU mH Iwchm. W« *rant dtptvma*, it* l* 
• c«rut**u» Md c**f*r dwm Our CaUlote ami fim girm full particuUra. 


Greatest Musicians Endorse 


m critically riamin*«1 and Mrhly rn tl»r«cd |>y tho 
th*» ifrwwjt concert artUt. L**< h*t,sk >t IiIm fammia 
Immy. H alter DamiMfb. 5 oa»a; hImi M#tif#. 
*t r. Oft our catalog and *c*- a hat they aay. 
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Specimen REMOVAL SALE Bargains 

selected from Funk dt Wagnalla Company’s Croat Removal Sale now in progress 


Formerly 50c, 
$1.00 and $1.50 

NOW 
25c Each 

Bound in CLOTH 


prior to mooing into 


quartert 


Any single vol¬ 
ume in the cloth 
bindine, 25c; 
any ten in cloth, 
$ 2 . 00; all 39 in 
cloth, $ 6 . 50, car¬ 
riage prepaid by 
us. 


Any single vol-| 
ume in paper 
binding, 12 c; 
any ten in paper, 
SI.00; all 39 in 
paper, S3.50, car¬ 
riage prepaid by 
us. 


Formerly 25c 
and 50c 

NOW 
12c Each 

Bound in PAPER 


(The above prices refer to the 39 titles in these two columns, from 
** Oliver Cromwell,” to the “ Miracles of Missions,” published in 
both cloth and paper : Specify binding when ordering.) 


OH.rr Cromwell III. life. limn. batUrfMda. etc. By 
K. Pillion llixxl. 

Uvea of llluMrluu* Shoemaker* lllu*. By W. E. Wink*. 


Ti¬ 
ll 

R 




By Thomas G. 

Goorga Klkx's 

Nathan Sheppard. 


Collected and anuird by Aa 


mining life in the wrM. 


ronlo By Laura C. Holloway. 

Min of To-day By Key. Wilbur F. Craft*. 

T By F. Max Muller.LL.D. 

.hits- * F ' 



NarcaaafM _ 

India: W halCaa ItTrarb Pa? 

lllaloctral and Other Nkewhes 

French Olebrflleo Volume 
eminent Frenchmen. 

French teWbrltlra Volume 
eminent Frenchmen. 

With the Porta A .election of F.oglUh poetry. 
Dean Frederick W. Farrar. D.D. 

Ulrtea-IngN By Iron Grub. 

The Story of the Mr.. By Edmund O'Donovan 

Torgenlero Mono, and The Diary of 
Man Two novrli In one binding. 

ChrUllanlty Triumphant By I P. Newman. D.D. 

My Mualral MemoeWa By II. R. Hawsla. 

Tho f low of the Maie. or How to Meet Modern In- 
Metlly. By Chnileo Haddoo Spurgeon. 

The Fortune# of Karhol A cliarmmg Mory. By Edward 
P.vrrett llale 

lllmaelf Again A atory by J. C. Goldimlth. 


by Laura C. Hallows) 
A clever story o i New York s 
Fawcett. 

Gold ttaekeeo at tho fttoeroo A story of early 
By Joaquin Miller. 

Tamo By Captou Roland K. CoAn. 
PM not and Reformer. By J. L Wda*. 
True and other Morira. By George P. Lathror-. 

Prince Morood'o Wlfo: and tho PoaH HhoS N. 

TwonovrUinane. By Juhan Hawthorne. 

Edota Arnold ao Poetlaee aad Paganiaee An inMructiw 
analy >• of "The Light of Am. By WilUam Clearer 
Wilkinaon. 

By Washington 


. By W. P. Breed. D. D. 

Story of an Indian Upnaag. By William 

J. Har.Ua. 

Tho Dvotmrdoa of (iotham A atoo’by Joaquin Miller. 
The Trial of Gideon aad The Coaoteoo tlmara'a Mor¬ 
der Two Mitring aoveit In one. B> Julian llawthomr. 
My D 
Aa Ur 

lea. Two noveii In one. 

VMei^Grej^A Mory by Sarah F_ 


■■ awa a aw vwai ■ aa sunara m 

inn* no veil in ooe. B> Julian llawt 
Legacy A Moev. By Robert W. II 

la W ooaaa. aad Aaa'ya By Ivan T 


The; 


In lour 


By A. T Piernoo. D.D. 
any oar volume In Mock. 


ami* 


»VC per rob 


The following books available only in paper bindings, 12 cents 
each; 10 for $1.00; 16 for $1.50; carriage prepaid by us : 


American HomoeUta By II. R. Haweii. Romyi on 

llart*. Twain, Ward, Lowell, Irving, llolmea. ttc. 
Nature Studlea Ksoay* by vurtoui author*. 

A Wlnlrr In India By Rt. lion W. K. Baxter. M.P. 

It) Way* of IJleralure Faniya on Custom*. Education. 
Character, Literature, and language. By D. II. 
Wheeler. D.D. 

Beneath Two Flog* Bv Maud Balllngton Booth. The 
aim. progress, method,, arvl hlitoty of the Solvation 
Army. 

Prohibition The principle, the policy, and the party. By 
F.. J, Wheeler, 

In Darkeot England and tho Way Out Bv Gen. William 
Booth. Rrmnlie* for Immorality and ditto***. 

unlo A novel by John llabberton. 


Aa c««ting atory by 

Hawthorne. 

Tho Science of PadUco By Walter Midi. Dtsrumeothe 
under), mg pnnoplr* Involved In every phase of pmeti- 
cnl politic a. 

A Maa'a WM A Mory by Edgar Fawcett. 

ChrlaUnaa In Narraganoe'i By Edward Everett Hale 
Clever ChrlMmai Mneir*. 

Chrtatmaa la A Palace A rattling Mory b) Edward 
Everett llale. 

Colin CloaCo < alendar Short chapter* on natural hi*, 
lory. By Grant AUesk 

A Yankee School Teacher I. Virginia Sketches of Me 
In (he Old Dominion. By Lydia Wood Baldwin. 
Chinese Gordon By Archibald For two. Story of the 
life of the great General Gordon. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d St., New York, N. Y. 


Thousands 

of 


Ideas for Sermons 


pACE upon page of vital facts drawn from 
1 the ohiest and the infest ot Christian records 
and researches. Every conceivable subject 
within the scope of Christianity is carefully and 
thoroughly covered in the New .'ychaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Itbriv 
ties with suggestion and inspiration for the live 
preacher, liible student, religious worker, or 
scholar. Whatever the argument, you will find 
the FACTS concerning it in thi*. stupendous new 
work, prepared by the religious world’s greatest 
scholars. Send the blank herewith for information 
concerning this cxhauxtless mine of religious know) 
edge l*t us explain the easy terms of payment 
11(1011 which you can secure it. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TM* b t*>U ONE of hundred* <4 -Her- 
from Preachers who have bought the set: 

“A work of profound scholai hip. It it Hi 
■ink lo* the man of limited meat.*, for it gi«c» | 
him the must comje-hen-iw theological li¬ 
brary at the .mall—t «<»»*- It t« also. b» virtue 
of its compactness, the le-t work for the busy | 
man. You de»er*e the thank* •>! the wrrld-at- 
largefor thi'e»»-fietitetK«<b>|>rdia” A nr* a 
11'. Anmkerd. Pastor M. John's Presbyterian 
Church. Portland, Ore 


particular* regarding The 
<Mh4ii-llftrnc Encyclopedia, and 
term* of payment. to 


Aa 


New 
easy ‘ 


Address.. 

City . 

D. S-ioij 


New Books 
ior Physicians 

Diseases of Women 

An extensive, all-inclusive, and thoroughly 
reliable clinical guide lo the diagnosis and 
treatment of the ditcaiex of women. By 
George Ernest Herman, M.D., late Presi- 
dent of the Obitctrical Society of London. 
Revised and enlarged by the author ami R. 
Drummond Maxwell, M.D., Assistant Oli¬ 
sle rur Physician, London Hospital. 300 
illustrations. Large octavo, cloth. $7. SO net. 

Choyce’s Surgery 

Pathological, Sympioinologiral and Diagnos¬ 
tic data, relating to surgical conditions and 
disease* of the various organs and regions 
and their treatment, with description of the 
lines of operative procedure. By C. C. 
Choyce, Dean of, and Teacher of Operative 
Surgery in the London School of Clinical 
Medicine i Post Graduate), and J. Martin 
Beattie, Prof, of Pathology and Bacteriology, 
and Dean of the Faculty of Medicine in the 
University of Sheffield. J large octavo 
volumes, cloth. Extensively illustrated with 
half-tones, diagrams, and colored plates. 
Per set l.’l.OO. 

A Text Book of Gyne¬ 
cological Surgery 

Operation*, the pteo|»eiali«r preparation, the 
operative technique, the postoperative neat- 
ment, and the danger* lo lie avoided with the 
possible complications and their appropriate 
treatment. By Comyn* Berkeley, M. 1)., 
Gynecologist and Obstetrician to the Middle¬ 
sex Hospital, and Victor Honney, M. I)., 
A'Mstant Gynecologist and Assistant Obstet¬ 
rician to the Middlesex Hospital. large oc¬ 
tavo, cloth. Over 400 illustrations. >6.00 net. 

IN PRESS-SOON TO BE ISSUED 

Fourth Revised Edition - HEART DIS¬ 
EASE. BLOOD PRESSURE and the 
NAUHEIM - SCHOTT T REATMENT. By 

Louis F. Bishop. A.M.. M.D. Price M.00. 

THE FIRST SIGNS OF INSANITY. By 

Bernard Hollander, M.D. S3. 2 3 net. 

Now Ready THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ORIGIN OF MENTAL DISORDERS By Dr. 

Paul Dul»i«, famous mental scientist. ROc. net. 


Slats 


Among the books described in our free 
medical catalog are:—"The Diagnosis of 
Small|>ox," by Rickrlts and Byles; “Syphi¬ 
lis," by Sir Jonathan Hutchinson; "Diseases 
of the Nervous System, "by Thomson; " Tu¬ 
mor*,’’ by Bland-Sutton; "Serums, Vaccines 
and Tonnes, in Treatment and Diagnosis," 
by Bo*ani|uet and Evre; "Therapeutics of 
Mineral Spring* and Climates," by Yen; 
"Clinical Methods,” by Hutchinson and 
Rainy; "Surgical Diagnosis," by Gould; 
"Light and X-Ray. Treatment of Skin 
Diseases." by Morris and Dore; "Psychic 
Treatment of Nervous Diseases," by Dubois; 
"The Semi-In*ane and the Srmi-Rcspomi- 
hie," bv Grassctt; "Electro-Diagnosis and 
Electro-Therapeutic*," by Cohn; "Radium- 
therapv," by Wickham and Degrais; etc.,etc. 

Be ide* these, the catalog describes many 
other works on various phases of medicine. 

■n » Mrdic.l Catalog «. .lwolutely FREE 

to I tiv« <iam. Srnd lot your copy to-day. 

Wi Kid it by mail. 

Writ* to Medical Dept A 

Faak 4 Wapalls Comply. New York, N. Y. 

w» haw ope-mg" tor high-class medical book 
>(V>CKnUtl>r*. Write. 
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40# to 80# REDUCTIONS 

5 Big Book Bargains 

Selected from our 

REMOVAL SALE 


Contain!: 


atng nearly 4.000 
lon8 from the (ore- 


Scientific Sidelights 

most flcienutic Authors o( our lien*, Uluacracm* many 
thousand* ot topic* In religion, moral*. politic*. nutorv. 
education, social progrea*. industrial and domestic life, 
etc. Compiled by J. C. FemaM, 1 ..II.D. »!. \V. Wiley. 
Ex-Chief of Burrau of ('hrmiitry. U. S. Dept, of Agri- 
cultiirr.Washingtivn. D.C.,says: ‘ I consider ic a valuable 
addition to my library." One large octavo cloth volume. 
Regular price |$.oo. Special Removal Sole Price...$ 2.90 I 

Uidnrieal I Ifflitc s<x thoowiu] hiuorital «- 

tlistoncal IdgntS irart%«^r**:talU'arrange! for 

public ffpcaWera, preacher*, lecturers, and writer* for 
the prcai. " We have subjected • Historical Light* • to 
several severe tests, aiul found it admirable in every I 
instance."—R- S. MacArthur, D.D., in 7 *e Stomdmd, I 
Chicago. III. Octavo, cloth. 964 l*utr*. Rrgular price I 
fj.oo. Special Removal Sale Price.$ 2.90 

The Standard Family Physician £££3*. 

liable homo rrfrrpiwf work radocMd by hi<h roniWwl 
authorities. "No home should be considered complete 
without It."aid Or. Tbomaa Darlinstoo. ex-Prrudeot 
New York Hour.! of Health. Bound In two volume, 
three-quarters leather. Regular price lio.oo. Special 
Removal Sale Price NOW only.*V »5 

Race Life of the Aryan Peoples 

Two Urge, octavo volume*, trlling thr thrilling story of 
the hiatory of the Aryan Race. Beipnmnf with the 
Asiatic period, he take* up in order (he various nu«ra¬ 
tion* into India, Southern ami Western Europe. and 
finally Into America; all of which ho* resulted in what 
we know in modern civilisation. *'A iuh)evt tremen¬ 
dous enoui(l) to Htaiger tile averace author. Tk. .tory 
•rip. you hard—wdUI. cold /.u(i sounding like romance 
replete with fascination.' -CliWr/dij LMitr. Bound 
In beautiful hurket cloth, and neatly board. Reuular 
price per ret I poo net; Removal Sale Price.| 2 .M 

Hawaii: Our New Possessions R. y M S*£ 

An iiitnisrly interesting <ir«cri|>tMXi of the people, cut- 
toms, Institutions, nluculion. trade, natural wvtsien, 
history'* He., of the Hawaiian UlaiuU. A wonderfully 
fnscin.iting lsK>k. " T Ivr volume glws the rvwdcr « bet¬ 
ter idm of Hawaii (fun any before published. Superb 
Illustrations almost tell the story without the aid of the 
entertaining frit .—Tkt /nlrr Chkwgo. 111. 

Illustratrtf. Ka.iig«* octavo cloth. Regular price $1.75. 

. bale Price. . 96 c. 

sis a 
•fH 


Special Removal 


Of ilt’ 10 d>e only <$ ftw CcHti a! Mate 

tte&ssr mfrcTtotit' — 

FUNK a WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 IMI 2M Street. New 


Q . Nothin* like 

UICK *oln* at il wllh 
Rood ail vice, 
fivon by one who he* placed hundred* 
of young men and women, (let Ills new 
book— 1 'flow to 1 let a Position and llow 
to Keep it." Thoroughly up-to-date, 
sound, and sensible. By mail M cent*. 

run a menu* curuv.«« nutuniirt 


“A Common-Sense 
View of 


the Mind Cure" 


=3 

•aw* haw a mental 
t /1 m t h I, and 


Thl* book may be 
brlnu a plea for any "cult" or 

plain Common Scow*. Ii . , 

the writer describe* the function* of the 


of 


n I, _ 

therefore amenable to 

_ %jmt extent to 

“ MIND CURE, 
without any thought of It* 
i»m " other than that 
the simplest of 



Coming 

Summer Numbers of 

L l fe 


Globe TroUers 


euase tlio *nt.-r de*cru*» ine eunctions 01 ir 
the work In** "f the brain, the nervous »y*« 
Imagination, and the nature of pain—i/.v 


with concrete exat 


itrotmr 
prove h«r 


rimr ana ao. u 

>m (which is the 
e physical body. 
IIE IMPKF.S- 
iNENTLY AS 


imagination 
these topic* 
premise*. 

Since we come to took and te a* we think and do. it 
I* evident that the working of the brain (which is the 
seat of the mind) are imprest ut—n the 
BY A OKAIH'AL I'RfM l>S Til 
SION BECOMES FIXT PERM AN 
HABIT. 

/»» an additional chapter the gives a frtv frae- 
tieal tu&rtstion* for tit cure of tom man /unc¬ 
tion,)/ disordert that may te tested easily by the 
reader vith exct/Unt re, nth. 

The new lyxik is a daintily made volume of tzi 
page*. 5x7 l i inches in *i/e, printed on very heavy 
i>aL«*r w'itn extra wide mane in* suitable for note* and 
comment-*. I« i* bound in light-green cloth with 
title* in white intaglio. 

A( .11 bochmoro. IS crot*; or mailed poet-wiil for ■« 
r*n(i l.e (>>•* pnbli-hers. funk * WagnalW Coaipaar. *M0 
EutSM btreel. h.w York. 


Bride i 


Suburban 


Hoodoo 


Pro-Suffrage 


Book 


Humorous 


You can stay home with this number and 
take a trip around the world. 


You don't necessarily have to be a bride to 
appreciate thia number. 


Crammed with connubial commuter's con¬ 
vivialities. 



Wards off every UI. 


In the came of woman's rights. 


Only number of the year which contains 
any information. 



Maybe. 


A Weekly Pictorial. 
Satirical. Humorous 
Paper—America’s 
leading mirror of 
American realities and 
weaknesses. Ten cents. 
All New.-stands. 





En- 
elowd 
find One 
Dollar 
. (Canadian 
It.1.1. Fair tan 
ft.*6). Send 
l.ive for thxe 
Miths to 


Ol«n only in nrw •titwerli.oia ; no ■•((••erlpilnn 
iria-w^t at tbl* rale. This order mint mme 
to ii* direct; not tbroucb an aseut or 4eal*r. 

LIFE, fir West JI. New York. 

OIE TUI W. 00 . (C 1 IUIUI 11 . 12 . FOIElQI M. 04 .) 


30.000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS. 

■ - / «■•*« ff.rtM-i "ruw^MnAvMir iv ^r wyn. ...r f.Mnini,- 

Sr—X. / •• C tf.1 .... .Wfeabar. II Kut 6-eo Ivmta pmhUeU http." 

THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 

Thirty ThouMnd Choice OaoutMM wiih Elcbty«i Thow«od line, of Concordance. P roverb . 
from the Frroch. German. He., aad ocSrr motm Icericn lancuajioi. each followed by its Eos- 
lob transUUoa. AI-> a loll lUt of Laos Uw term and their translation.. By J. K. Hoyt. 

k. always mdiipenuble to the scholar and the author, » nnm to me to b. 


Ion. A. S. Hewitt : •• The • 

1 of further laa^onmeot.’' 

Caver Design by Oeorg* V* barton Edwards. 8vo, 1205 pp. Price.; Buckram. *6.00; Law 
?. **.00 : Half noracco. *10.00 ; Fsdl Horwcca. * 12 . 00 . 

PUNK ft WAGNALLS COMPANY, Put*.. - NEW YORK 



Gel the Macfadden Course in Physical Culture FREE 

• 25c. for « 5 month*’ nibwilpdoa to the 

Physical Culture Magazine 


* • < f * i»li S rr-p.lr CbkfK tA IWrfy.Waat ^.*tf 1 *Ht TKt» »*»«*r4|a «»1 

^4 l.r Ifkirt r/w .tO. M|N<S»y ( u..^ »)« kf gf. NadH^fh. 

I #€ SAT 4 tdi* » f»4 • • »»*w •• •» • '*!'* lx *•!**!. »«d *tit>>rl«l!y »4*( titf. In *np*ri*4 this cntnwa*. 

; hr SiirmwWr. WwfU aH«f «> rtafod |A y.rol * w « nnirwcior *11 ! r#. Hss «»ir 

|AMJS'I«-C» • h-^-t lv.t~.sA r*4H id I twwi tf jwsrs. T«* hOl tlt.|^ate •III* tn.i yf 


Why Wf M«W# ThU Unutuil Offer? 

I w.-k ?W r«i-y at C««TT»« Mwfttt tir. " r W«r (f •# nn a r-rT •oitArrfwIIf MMttt 

«of aftytftif » *»«■> f t . • •fu-W m*w-< 1% • t-'w • w %s ‘.«.»#»«»*» *N.a *ftw. t-tri iMf 

*t *04 M w * la’.d U*». m 4«J, Mrvur Irw* o+z r»r a*Jh|»irsl 4*u||«rw Ur 2 wumTi*. * 

PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO, 4105 Flatiron Bid*., New York City 
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The Final Choice of the 
Discriminating Purchaser 

After trying out severed different types of motor trucks 
for the pait two years, The Atlantic Ice and Coal 
Corporation, of Atlanta, Georgia, has recently ordered 
fifteen White Trucks for immediate delivery. 

Responsible firms prefer to purchase truck equipment 
from responsible manufacturers. This is one of the 
reasons why the final choice of the discriminating 
purchaser is invariably White. 

Another point of importance is the fadt that White 
Owners continue to buy White Trucks. When Whites 
are used, experimentation ceases. 

White Trucks are the mo£ economical trucks to operate. 


The White ej Company 

CLEVELAND 

Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Trucks and Taxicabs 
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Topics oi the Day 



HAYWOOD'S BATTLE IN PATERSON 



T HE STRIKE in the Paterson silk null* i, a war. says 
William l). Haywood, "a bitter war—it's worse than 
any other war.” That. Buggoda a writer in a New 
York paper, may In* because he ha* to reckon with a foe "more 
formidable than the employ¬ 
er**, th«« Mayor, the Chief of 
Polieo—more |>owerfiil oven 
than the imported private 
detectives — the American 
Federation of Labor.” So 
this strike takes on the form 
of a rivalry between two labor 
organization*, between two 
lal>or ideals. The .difference 
of point of view, as generally 
understood, is that the Amer- 
ioan Federation of Imbor 
lights only wh«>n necessary, 
to gam certain advantages, 
and i Inn it is willing to com¬ 
promise and make agree menu 
with employers, while the 
Industrial Workers of the 
World aim ut a union which, 

"by sheer strength, numbers, 
and determination, can force 
whatever demands and con¬ 
cessions it chooses.” Or. to 
put it in the blunt Haywood 
phraseology, “We are ma¬ 
king an effort to develop class 
consciousness. The I. W. W. 
wauls to wipo out the pow¬ 
er of Sain Compere. John 
Mitchell. Jim Lynch, and 
John Golden, who banquet 
with the capitalistic class at 
night and talk to working¬ 
men in the daytime.” 

Haywood himself has drawn 
from a reluctant press many 


admissions of his ability as a strike leader. The strike he has 
Ims*ii managing in Paterson for the past ten weeks seems. says 

». “to lie as notable in its way as the 
strike he managed at Imwreuce a year ago.” His leadership, 

notes The Republican, and 
the same observation is made 
by a number of |>u|>cnt in New 
York nnd New Jersey, was 
strengthened by his appar¬ 
ently groundless arrest oil 
Man'll JO and subsequent 
release. With four of bis aa- 
soriates, Haywood is now on 
trial under indictments for 
inciting to riot nmi unlawful 
assemblage. The issues of 
ibe contest, which those out¬ 
side of ill*- «ilk industry find it 
rather difficult "to consider 
with clear understanding." 
arc thus stated in The Re pub¬ 
lican' « editorial: 

"Some 27.000 silk mill op- 
cralives have now lieeii i*ll«< 
nine w*s'ks. and the Ions in 
wages alone has lawn at least 
*2,000,000, So much dyeing 
of fabrics is done in Paterson 
for *ilk mills located elsewhere 
that the strike is liclicvfd to 
have affeetiHl .VMNNI workers 
in ili.' silk industry ni large. 
Tlier.' were mime grievances 
originally of the brood silk 
weavers, who weave t licchcnp 
grades of goods, on account 
of tin- introduction of the 
t hits'- or four-loom system. 
The principal seat of the 
cheap silk manufacture hith¬ 
erto has been in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. while the Paterson 
mills have woven the tinor 
fabrics. Only the large mills 
can introduce the multiple 


. THEY LEAD THE STRIKERS IN PATERSON. 

On the reader's left Is Carlo Trrwca. ■ho— Ocry appeals comnnmd him 
lo his frllow-1 talians on the right is " Big BUI “ Haywood. between them 
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looms, aod they have sought to extend their business in the 
cheap grades of silks, which are highly profitable. 

“The Paterson weavers contend that the new system will 
lower wages and result in the displacement of men by the low- 
priced labor of women and girls. They struck against the 
multiple-loom system and for a minimum wage of $12 a week. 
Tho ribbon weavers and the dye-house workers struck out of 
sympathy. Tho dye-house men. who work in two shifts of 
twolvo hours a day. demanded shifts of eight hours and a mini¬ 
mum wage of $ 12 , inasmuch as their work is carried on under 
unhealthy conditions. AU the strikers, being unorganized, joined 
Mr. Haywood’s I. W. W. 

“Here one sees again how Haywood finds his opportunity to 
build up the industrial workers of tho w’orld. It was the same 
at Paterson as at Lawrence. The older and more exclusive trade 
unionism in the textile industry had never organized the Paterson 
operatives. Tho I. W. W. jumps in and furnishes leadership for 
the strike, no doubt fomenting ft and keeping it going in accor¬ 
dance with the ‘direct-action’ principles the organization stands 
for. If the strike fails, the defeated workers will probably 
practise the destructive arts of sabotage after their return to the 
mills, precisely as is taught by syndicalism.” 

As in Lawrence, tho strikers’ children play a prominent and 
picturesque part. The first declaration that they would be 
sent out of town to bo takon care of was met by the Mayor 
with tho statement that Paterson could take care of her own 
children. To “call his blufT," Mias Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
“Bill" Haywood's chief lieutenant, took eighty-six small chil¬ 
dren around to the City Hall. But here they found the Com¬ 
missioner of the Outdoor Poor ready to take charge of each 
case after proper investigation. So the promised presentation 
ceremony faihd to take place, and tho distribution of children 
began, sorao reaching New York in time to appear in the May 
Day Socialist parade. 

The somewhat belated entrance of the American Federation 
of I.abor is interpreted by the Industrial Workers as "a doo- 
laratiou of war." As the New York Erening Pott puts it: 

“With the advent of John Golden, president of the United 
Textile Workers, at the behest, it is said, of the mill-owners, and 
the opening of a headquarter* to enroll strikers in the A. F. of 
L., the old fight between the two organizations, that had its 
opening battles in tho great strikes at Lawrence and Little 
Falls, is on again, with more bitterness and determination than 
ever, and the situation has reached the point where* Haywood 
and his followers realize that if tho A. F. of L. effects a settle¬ 
ment with the bosses, and the workers return to their tasks, the 
loss of prestige to the I. W. W. will be a blow from which re¬ 
covery will bo nearly impossible." 

While several newspapers reported much apparent success 
in this effort to organize unions among the dyers and textile 
workers, tho New York World docs not see what the A. F. of L. 
leaders can accomplish, for "the strikers are lined up almost 
solidly with William D. Haywood and his colleagues." And 
thu Newark Nan, explaining this peculiar situation in the 
near-by city, says: 

“If the workers now have a substantial grievance, they had 
it when the I. W. W. organized the strike. If they are now in 
an effective position for redress, tho 1. W. W. leadership de¬ 
serves tho credit. 

“On the surfoco it would seem that tho I. W. W. had ‘put 
one over' on the craft unionist^, and that the latter should take 
counsel with themselves to avoid losing prestige. Their de¬ 
layed entrance into the field looks like an effort to cover ready¬ 
made union recruits into their organization, using as a lever the 
apparent inability of the I. W. W. to reach any settlement be¬ 
cause of their radical and hostile philosophy. 

“The refreshingly simple I. W. W. creed, with its all right 
and all wrong, its uncompromising adherence to the belief that 
labor is the sole agent in production and that the share of all 
else is robbery, may naturally lie expected to make an effective 
apical to mentalities which the more conservative, and. in the 
long run. sounder beliefs of the Federation leave unimpre-st. 
Perhaps this may account for the success in organization that 
the I. W. W. had as much as remissness on the part of the 
Federation.” 


The national leaders of the Federation, explains The News, 
do not take part in a labor contcet like that in Paterson unless 
called in by the local central body. But the central body in 
Paterson could not act at first because it could not get the in¬ 
dorsement of enough vote®, for “many of its members wero 
I. W. W. sympathizers.” The logical way out, that is. from the 
manufacturer's standpoint, concludes tho Newark daily, would 
seem to be “an alliance with union influences that are construc¬ 
tive rather than revolutionary.” And, according to some Paterson 
dispatches, this is the way many mill-owners feel about it. 

The Paterson Coll believes that the Btrenuous campaign for 
members now’ being waged by tho American Federation of 
Labor will bear fruit, and that through the efforts of Federation 
officials the strike will finally be settled. This is a consumma¬ 
tion earnestly desired by many papers in the region near the 
scene of Mr. Haywood's activities. And they pass to a de¬ 
nunciation of this labor leader, his organization, and his methods. 
Working people, declares the New York World, “need protec¬ 
tion quite as much against dangerous breeders of disturbance 
like the Industrial Workers of the World as against unjust and 
greedy employers." The Journal oj Commerce, too, remarks: 

"If allowed to have their way from economic anarchy 
to the verge of political anarchy, tho inevitable recourso 
must be to a strengthening of pow-er in the hands of thoso who 
have the capacity to govern, for the protection of person and 
property alike, and for the preservation of the economic and 
social system. These Haywood* and Ettors and Treseas and 
Flynns are tho worst enemies of democratic government." 

Yet rioting, “mob rule," anarchy, is not what capitalists fear, 
comment* tho Socialist New York Call, for “that is u matter 
that can bo easily handled." But, it continues: 

“ Down deep into the minds of workingmen is being driven 
tbo illustrated lesson of the power the capitalist class is armed 
with in tho possession ot the law-making and law-administering 
functions of society, and therein lies the danger. To wrest that 
power from thoso who now exercise it is tho object that is being 
irresistibly thrust upon tho workers, and this result the capitalist 
press fears infinitely more than anything else the workers may 
attempL And Paterson has gone further than either Lawrence 
or Little Falls in impressing that lesson upon them." 

Several editors who would bo the lost to commend either tho 
methods or the ideas of William D. Haywood can not help 
noticing in his Paterson leadership an apparent anxiety to keep 
within tho law. and a comparative altsencc of such spccchmaking 
as could properly bo termed ineendiary. One writer calls atten¬ 
tion to the fact that while ho lashes the American Federation of 
Labor and tbo Paterson employers, and will hoar of no compro¬ 
mise or concession, yet in his daily talks to his loyal and zealous 
followers he docs not stir them to violence, but rather urges them 
to stand firm, and pictures the glories of the day when they shall 
have won the victory. It is rather easy to understand the appeal 
of such a vision of a Paterson Paradise as was one day painted 
before the poor strikers who had not received pay envelops for 
weeks. Not many years hence, explained Haywood in his low, 
well-modulated voice, all the small silk-mills will be abandoned 
and tho work will be done in one mammoth plant conducted by 
the workers— 

"It will be utopian. There will bo a wonderful dining-room 
where you will enjoy the best food that can be purchased; your 
digestion will be oidi-d by sweet music, which will be wafted to 
your ears by an unexcelled orchestra. There will be a gymna¬ 
sium and a great swiinming-|K»ol and private bathrooms of 
mar We. One floor of this plant will be devoted to masterpieces 
of art. and you will have a collection even superior to that dis¬ 
played in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. A first- 
class library will occupy another floor. 

"The roof will Ik> converted into a garden. There beautiful 
flowers will fill your eves and their sweet perfume your nostrils. 
The workrooms will Ik> superior to any ever conceived. Your 
work chairs will be morris chairs, so that when you become 
fatigued you may relax in comfort." 
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PEACE IN WEST VIRGINIA 

T HE ‘LABOR WAR of more than a year in West Virginia 
ends with what is generally taken by the press to be a 
nearly complete victory for tho miners and something 
of a triumph, too, for Governor Hatfield. The open hostility 
engendered on both sides, the clashes between miners and guards, 
the repeated establishment of martial law with the consequent 
perplexing legal probloms, and the appearance of such pictur¬ 
esque figures as Mother Jones, cause the New York Sun to 
refer to the strike in the West Virginia coal fields as -probably 
the most bitter and protracted industrial struggle of the kind in 
the history of the country.” Governor Hatfield's intervention 
brought about an agreement between certain operators and their 
employees several weeks ago. as 
related in our issue of April 5. 

Elsewhere there was more ob¬ 
stinacy, and finally, according 
to one newspaper account, on 
April 35 at midnight, the Gov¬ 
ernor "issued what he termini an 
ultimatum, giving warning that 
'this strife and dissension must 
cease within thirty-six hours.’ 

Tho Governor's proposals were 
accepted a little more than 
twelve hours later." 

Most of the miners have now 
returned to work, the State 
troops are heing withdrawn from 
the coni fields, and normal con¬ 
ditions are being restored. "The 
strike is ended," declares Gov¬ 
ernor Hatfield in an official state¬ 
ment which reads in part: 

"As Governor of West Vir¬ 
ginia. I felt for the good of all 
that the dispute should Ik* ter¬ 
minated. While 1 took no sides in 
tho matter in so far as tho contentions of tho parties in in¬ 
terest were concerned. I took a divided position and suggested 
that certain concessions be made by both parties. 

" I did not ask the coal operators to adopt something that was 
inimical to their interests or that will cast opprobrium upon or in 
any way handicap the industry in West Virginia. It was also 
foreign to me even to sugg**t or dictate how they should con¬ 
duct their business, nor did I wish to conflict in any way by 
suggestion or otherwise with the rights and liberties of the 
laboring man. 

" However. I felt it my duty as Chief Executive of the State 
to insist that the law be enforced in letter and in spirit.” 

The miners' demands, as stated by President White, of the 
United Mine Workers of America, were, besides better wages 
and hours, "the right to belong to a labor organization without 
discrimination: the semi-monthly pay day; the selection of 
rheek-weighmen to secure honest weights; to have their coal 
weighed, and that 2.000 pounds snail constitute a ton." And 
the Governor's recommendations, which were finally accepted, 
include most of tho points in a proposition submitted to him by 
President White and published in The United Mine Worker* 
Journal. To quote the Governor's statement of his terms of 



the operators. To he more fully understood as to what con¬ 
stitutes a nine-hour day. I respectfully advised that it meant 
nine hours of actual service by the employee to the employer 
at the same scale of wages now paid. 

"Third—That no discrimination be made against any miner, 
and that if he elect* he may be permitted to purchase the supplies 
for tiie maintenance of his family wherever it suits him best, a* 
this was claimed by the operators to be tho case at the present 
time. It is hoped by the Chief Executive that it will lie the 
pleasure of the mine operators who own and control commissaries 
to see that the prices of their merchandise arc in keeping with 
the same prices made by independent or other stores throughout 
the Kanawha Valley. 

" Fourth—That the operators grant a semi-monthly pay. 

"It will be my pleasure to use all the means at my command 
to see that each and every proposition so acceded to is carried 
out in its fulness, and I will further endeavor in such cases where 

the law is not now explicit to 
have the same so amended as will 
secure in the future the carrying 
out of the suggestions I have 
made." 

The West Virginia correspon¬ 
dent of the Socialist Now York 
Daily People believes that tho 
striking miners have been duped 
on one point, "that of no dis¬ 
crimination against union men." 
Ho says: 

"The discrimination clause in 
the settlement is of an equivocal 
nature. It was announced at the 
ending of the strike that there 
would be 'no discrimination 
against tho men.' Just what 
that means and how It applies is 
proving a problem now." 

The construction of lliiselause, 
according to other dispatches, 
has boon left by the miners with 
Governor Hatfield, and, as tho 
Buffalo Expre** ices St. "his 
firmness in dealing with both 
miners and operators would indicate that tho trust is safely 
imposed." 

The Federal investigation of conditions in the strike zono pro¬ 
posed by Senator Kern should not lie killed off by this sottlo- 
ment, declares the Now York Globe, for tbeso reasons: 

"This West Virginia outbreak has been of such character, and 
on so extended a scale; it has cost so much in life, propert y, and 
business to a great State; it has indicated such a tensity of 
feeling between the miners and the operators, that there is 
need for the community to know what it was about and on 
which side lay the merits. A settlement that merely sends 
tho men hack into tho diggings, without assurance that tho 
trouble may not break out again at any timo. will not b© 
satisfactory. 

"It is quite within the present demands of an exacting publio 
sentiment toward the*© questions of industrial condition and 
human welfare that a thorough study should bo mad© of such a 
situation. The whole nation is turning its thought to this 
great set of issue*. It cannot think accurately or divide 
rightly until it knows the fact*. Therefore, whether there is 
a present settlement or not. the inquiry ought to go ahead. 
If this course is taken, the chance of a future outbreak will 
be lessened." 


■iu In (be Baltimore AmerUan. 


agreement: 

"First—That the operators concede to the miners their right 
to select a check-weighman from among their numlier when a 
majority demauds, as indicated and in keeping with sections 
43 h -439 of the code, to determine, to the entire- satisfaction of the 
employee, the exact weight of all coal mined by him and his co¬ 
workers. 

"Second—That a nine-hour day lie roneoded to the miners by 


Correspondent* in West Virginia write to inform us that the 
rifles and ammunition pictured in our issue of April o wero not 
taken from the strikers, as claimed in the paper from which we 
had the illustration, but from the mine guards employed by the 
operators; and also that Judge Littlepage. whose ruling we 
quoted, is Judge of the Kanawha County Circuit Court, not of 
the United States Circuit Court, a* the dispatches had it. 
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l/CNTAWT TKHRIBLK. C*M BE BOLD HIM ? 

— Mayer In Hie New York Timr$. —(‘man* In lbs New York Sun. 

ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC COAST VIKWS 


MARKETING THE FRIEDMANN CURE 

W HILE DOUBT aliout the merit* of the Friedmann 
treatment for tul>er©ulo*i* i* still entertained by the 
medical expert*. and while no report from the Federal 
Government official* in yet forthcoming, the improvement n- 
ported in neveral coim* *ccm* to have been aufficient to pcr*uado 
n New York drug firm to undertake the marketing of the nerum. 
The wile of the remedy give* the buyer* the nol© right to pnqiar© 
the remedy discovered by Dr. Friedmann, and to apply the 
treatment to tulterciilmit victim*. "Regrettable, but not so 
surprizing." i» one newnpaper eharacterizalion «>f what i* dia- 
Ctist in the New York press a* the "commercialization" or "ex¬ 
ploitation" of thi* cure. And tho they deplore the doctor's 
"ethic*," them* paper* in the city which he ha* made his Amer- 
i nn headquarter* admit that he i* quite within hi* right*, and 
that if he i* really the conqueror of-consumption, no one will 
grudge him the million* he may make. The Arrangement* for 
the continuation of the Friedmann treatment in the future 
tire outlin'd in the following formal statement issued to the 
press: 

"An Arrangement ha* liecn definitely arriv'd at between Dr. 
Friedrich Franz Friedmann and Mr. Moritz Eisner, of thi* city, 
providing for the preparation and use of the Friedmann vac¬ 
cine in the Unit'd Ntutc*. The plan which has l»*-n formulated 
provides for the establishment of institute* in the v»riou« State* 
in order that fresh vaccine may at all times lie available to those 
artlicted with tubercular disease; that under reasonable regu¬ 
lation* person* requiring treatment, but who are unable to pay 
for same, shall be treated free of charge, and that all duly licensed 
physician* shall without cost to them lie entitl'd to rvreiv© at 
the res|H-etive institutes proper instructions in the methods of 
application. 

"Dr. Friedrich Franz Friedmann will return to the United 
States after his visit to Uanada for the purpose of instructing 
a numlterof doctors in the methods of handling the vaccine. 

"I)r. Friedmann ham from the start made it an absolute con¬ 
dition that the |mor in every State shall la- treated fn*- of charge.” 

In view of the stories of a million-dollar offer which first 
brought Dr. Friedmann from Germany to America, then- is 
much curiosity regarding the exact sum which he receives for the 
disposal of the American right* in his cure. This. Dr. Fried¬ 
mann says he does not car© to discuss. But the New York 


Timet. on a hat it believe* to lie good authority, tells its reader* 
that " he received $125 ,000 in cash and • 1 , 800,000 in *tOCk in 
thirly«rix Friedrich F. Friedmann Institute* to In- organized in 
thirty-six selected State*, with a total capitalization of 
S5.400.000." 

The objection to thi* arrangement, or whatever arrangement 
of the kind I)r. Friedmann has made, i*. as the New York Globe 
put* it. that he get* "a handsome amount of money" lieforo lie 
has proved "that hi* serum would do what he snid it could." 
Thi* "melancholy end to Dr. Friedmann’* mission here," a* 
The Tribune call* it. apparently confirm* "u wide-spread impres¬ 
sion" that Dr. Friedmann’* motive* are "not scientiflc and 
humane, but commercial." think* 7*Ac Errning /W. which 
add*: 

"Certainly, the drug company that offer* such a royal pay¬ 
ment in *tock or cash—must In- admired for it* courage. . . . 
Until teated in hundred* of case# and a period of years Im* 
dap***!, no one can state with authority just how effective tho 
injection* 8 X 1 *." 

But tho it regret* that Dr. Friedmann has laid him-elf «>i>en 
to <uch eharge*. The Turn* remind* its readers that "the im¬ 
portant question i* not the delicacy and unselfishness of Dr. 
Friedmann, not whether there is too much business in hi* sci¬ 
ence, but whether he has found something that i* or apprunelies 
a specific for tuberculosis in all or some or even a few of it* many 
form*." 7’Ac U’orUI. Sun. and Commercial agree that no reward, 
however great, will I*- gnidgisl Dr. Friedmann if his turtle 

serum will cun* lubcrculosis. It seems dear to The Sun 

• 

**that tho medical scientist i* entitled to the name reward as tho 
electrical or other scientist in financial emolument :i* well us 
in reputation. Especially erroneous is the view that suffering 
humanity may bo injured by the commercialization of a medical 
discovery. 

“On the contrary, the preparation of a remedy by a reputable 
manufacturer insures its purity, whereas tile publication of tho 
formula must encourage competition that would necessarily lead 
to economy in the mode of preparation, with the proluible result 
of deterioration in quality. This view is justified by results of 
Behring's diphtheria antitoxin. Kspecially menacing is the 
danger when a remedy demands skill and knowledge in its ad¬ 
ministration. a< is claimed by Dr. Friedmann. These detri¬ 
mental results to the siek are obviated by the retention of con¬ 
trol by Dr. Friedmann/’ 
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ii «<. it rum to THU? 

— Krjnol.i. In the Portland 


OF CALIFORNIA’S TIFF WITH JAPAN. 



MISSOURI’S FIRE-INSURANCE SNARL 

HE FAME of Hi.- "Show Mr" State oh a punisher of 
“outride corporation*” in recalled by the Washington 
Post in comment on MisNouri'H harsh fire-insurance Uw. 
H wan the lint and only Stut.\ wo an« reminded, to drive out 
the Standard Oil Company by a decree of ou*t«-r. Now it 
passca a law. in the spirit of stringent anlitru*! legislation. which 
compel* nearly 1 MM) insurance <-ompanx-s to serve notice that they 
enn not attempt to do burincM in Misaouri after April JO. The 
instructions of one company to it* agent* in Missouri order 
them not to "write, issue, renew, or indorse" any policies aft.-r 
the stall'd dato. The Orr Insurance Low. as it is .-ailed, does 
not go into effect until June 24, and must stand as .-na.-t.-d for 
two years unl.-ss repealed by the legislature at a special m-*sion. 
(Jov. Elliott W. Major deelarra he will not rail a special «cv*ion 
no matter how- many badness men ap|M>al to him. "The local 
interests which would sulT.-r most if the insurance companies 
close their doors." oluerves the Washington Pod. "include 
linking houses, property-owner, with policies alxiut to expire, 
corporations with money to loan on mortgagi-v. wholesale houses 
that give en-dit to merchants, and an army of agents who sco 
tli.-ir employment at uu cud." 

The immediate net of the State Attorney-General. John T. 
Barker, ou the announcement of the fire-insurance companies 
that they will retire from Missouri, is to seeurv an injunction 
from the Slate Supreme Court restraining them from terminating 
contracts now in force. Yet the Court does not restrain them 
from .■easing to write new policies. The actual provision of the 
Orr Law. which is the cause of the present conflict in Missouri, 
is deserilied l»y the New York Journal of Commerce as "forbid¬ 
ding any agreement lietwi-cn fire-insurance eompauic* for fixing 
rates as ’restraint of trade.’ and imposing severe penalties, in¬ 
cluding imprisonment of agents up to a limit of fixe years.” 
The mere fact that an employee of one company should consult 
or inspect the rate schedule of another company "is made prima 
Jacie evidence of violation of the law.” The Journal of Commerce 
draws this conclusion: 

"The fact is that State.legislatures in several States have 
gone beyond all reason in their fear of combination*, and make 
no distinction between a necessary regulation and supervision 


and absolute prohibition. A little experience or this kind may 
teach them lietter." 

The general sentiment of newspaper* outside Missouri about 

th. - law and the con-x-quent injunction is largely of one cast. 
Missouri, "having made it impossible for fire-insurance com¬ 
panies to continue business in the State." says the l’ittsburg 
Gmelte-Timct, "pro|M»*c* to prow-cute them for not doing busi¬ 
ness there." The Detroit Free Peer* asserts that the iujune- 

ti. m restraining the companies from canceling policies now in 
force comes "dangerously near to an attempt to impose invol¬ 
untary servitude, if not on individuals, at least on corporations." 
"All eve* an- on Missouri." remarks the New York Times. “ If 
it shall .ucrc«ri in making oor|x>ration* do businoss against their 
will, then- will be many imitators." Compulsory insurant in 
not easily contrived, think* the Philadelphia He coni, because 
insurance i« not a public h r\i.-e in the sense that transportation 
is. State insurance would bo a public service, but insurance 
between private individuals or eorporatiotu i* 1*-gaily classified 
as a wager. While It is one of the few kinds of wager contraets 
that the court* will enforce, nobody can Ik- obliged to lake a bet. 

But according to the Kansas City Star. Missouri is well rid ot 
the insurance companies. They may force cooperative in* 
suraiHx- on the people of Missouri. They may force State 
insuran.-e: 

"For years Misaouri has been •wilding its money to Hartford, 
Conn., to Liverpool, and other outside cities. Now these 
companies which the people of Missouri have helped build up 
threaten to withdraw from the State because they oppose certain 
State legislation. 

"They do this in the belief that the State cannot get on with¬ 
out them. They fancy they have tx-comc indispensable. So 
they resort to coercion. The legislature must repeal its objec¬ 
tionable law or they will tie up credits in Missouri. They are 
mistaken. They may cause a little inconvenience. But they 
won’t tie up credits. They may convince the people that the 
people have been victimized and overcharged. But. that is nil. 

"Insurance ought to be a cooperative undertaking—not a 
moncx-making affair. An insurance company ought to be 
nothing more than a clerical bureau for looking after the business 
of it* members. 

"Cooperative insurance has been successful. Lumlx'r com¬ 
panies insure each other. So do flour mills and other industries. 
Then- is no reason why cooperative insurance companies should 
not be- established in Missouri. Then- is no reason why the 
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State itself should not undertake the business of insurance. 
Governments are doing this in several countries abroad. 

"People have been hearing about State rights for a hundred 
years. It is time it heard about State privileges. The public 
has been feeling more and more that the business of fire-insurance 
in this country has been badly conducted. The people are in 
a temper to try to conduct it themselves. 

"Governor Major will find the people with him in his refusal 
to bow down to the insurance companies.” 

The St. Louis Republic notes that a Missouri company has 
changed its methods to conform to the new law, and asks why out¬ 
side companies can not do the same, thus 
making the law innocuous to the insurance " 

companies at the expense of a certain 
amount of inconvenience, the expense 
arising out of which will necessarily, in 
the long run, fall upon the purchaser of 
insurance." 


A JUDGE OUSTED BY 
WOMEN’S VOTES 



T hat the women voters 4m> 

of San Francisco made history in 
bringing about and carrying the 
election for the recall of Judge Weller, a 
police magistrate of that city, seems to bo 
generally conceded. While reflecting that A. 'v ’ 

Judge Weller is recalled by a small ma- 
under the 

.Sen Francisco /V<f admits that "in the 
residence «bs!ri- Vi 11n* vote indicate.-, that 
the womanhood of the city is aroused 
against wluit baa b.-en termed :i •'\stern' 
in the police courts." It is to !-■ noted 
that the ground on which the demand 
for the recall election was hosed was not ’ ounu> 

malfeasance in office, but in competency. Tb® s*n Fraort«n 

Judge Weller may have been entirely m Si 

honest in his action, tho Sacramento ’Bee 

says, in praising the work of San Fran- _ 

cisco’s women voters, "but he followed 
a vicious precedent aud disregarded an awakened public senti¬ 
ment which execrates the white slaver and his dcspicablo 
calling." The Bee believes that the first exercise of the recall 
for the judiciary in the State may be productive of great good in 
the courts. Especially is it "a warning to other easy-going and 
tolerant judges that the days of indulgence for criminals, vepe- 
cially criminals inherently vicious, have passed in California.” 

The Homan’* Journal (Boston) states that Judge Weller, as 
shown by his record, "has systematically declined to consider 
rape as serious as petty larceny.” In cases of this sort he has 
repeatedly flxt the bail so low—sometimes at only $30—that 
the culprit forfeited it and fled. He has often interferes! when 
offenders appealed to him, we read, and has lowered tho bail 
required by other magistrates. When recently in a criminal 
assault case he lowered a bail of $1,000 to $300 tho women voters 


X 


Tb® .M®n Frmri.cn police mmi.trmte who 
la Hret victim of ibe • recall of Judge®." 
through the activity of mnmea rot an. 


fight Judge Weller personally. They conceded the excellence 
of his private character. They fought him as the representative 
of a system. They believe that their victory will be reflected 
in a radically changed system.” 

The New York American says ironically that oonservativo 
citizens throughout the nation will be duly shocked at the action 
of the good people of progressive San Francisco in recalling a 
judge, believing, or professing to believe, as they do, that tho 
recall "would shatter the foundations of order and of established 
government." The reactionaries will be further startled to 

learn that "the women led the crusade for 
" the recall of Judge Weller, and cast a 
large part of the vote which recalled him.” 
Yet it thinks that when the conservative, 
or even the reactionary, citizens know 
the history of the ease which resulted in 
Judge Weller’s downfall they will be in¬ 
clined to realize that "in this first instanoe 
at least of the recall of a judge their fear¬ 
ful forebodings are not wholly justified." 
_, The American adds: 

"Let the reactionaries attack the prin¬ 
ciple of tho recall and the |>olioy of wom¬ 
an's, suffrage in this instance, if they 
can find argument® with which to 
do so. 

"But The American believes that tho 
recall of judges has begun in a cane which 
gives every evidence that the principle will 

^ he carefully and intelligently applied, and 

only exerted when its 0 |K-rntion is obvi¬ 
ously for tho Ih**i interests of tho com¬ 
munity. 

"The American also believes that the 
women have again demonstrated their in¬ 
telligence and conscience and flue moral 
quality as citizens and voters." 

wstLsa. The New- York Globe contrasts the ao- 

ollce magiitrsie *bo tual working-out of tho first judicial recall 
oT^r"wo 1 U y^i«® wi,h ,ho picture Senator Elihu Root 

draws when discussing this innovation of 

- - popular government. Senator Root, it 

says, assumes that !’ the people, if they 
get the power, will strike down aud degrade all just and 
righteous members of the judiciary." Then, reciting the facts 
of the San Francisco election. The Globe observes that in this 


"Not a word is said about tho troubles of the judge Wing 
due to his eourago and high-mindedness and tho soundness of 
his decisions. On the contrary, it appears that he was assailed 
for a bad action rather than a good one. ... In the campaign 
every one admitted that he had oommitted a blunder; tho 
only dispute was over whether his motive was good and whether 
he planned to have the prisoner escape the just consequences of 
his act. This is not exactly the sort of judicial recall that 
Senator Root taught the public to expect.” 

As the San Francisco Star points out, tho people took no 
"snap judgment" in the matter. The recall movement lasted 
for more than three months. And The Star concludes: 


of San Francisco began to look into the "system" and formed 
a Recall League. They were opposed by the Bar Association 
and local interests. Throughout the campaign, the San Fran¬ 
cisco Call informs us, the women worked sedulously, and it was 
they who furnished the small majority by which Judge Weller 
was dismissed from office. The Call considers that this recall 
victory “serves to define more clearly the influence the enfran¬ 
chisement of women may be expected to exercise in the govern¬ 
mental affairs of the State," and gives the women credit for 
fighting fair: 

"The women were frank enough to say that they did not 


"The people of San Francisco declared at the ballot-box that 
the honor of womanhood is more important than any judge. 
And to the women of San Francisco belongs whatever credit is 
due for inaugurating the recall movement and carrying on tho 
campaign to a successful conclusion. 

“No one gloats over the recall of Judge Weller—many of his 
old friends regret the necessity for it—but all good women and 
men who know the evil practise? of some police courts in the 
past will rejoice that the pernicious ‘system’ is no more. The 
recall of Judge Weller has wiped it out forever. It 1ms done 
more—it has warned every other judge, high or low, that ho 
is amenable to the people for his acts, and a judge inclined to 
go wrong will hesitate before doing so." 
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CLASH OF THE FOOD LAWS 

SHARP LINE is drawn by the Supreme Court between 

Federal and State food laws in what seems likely to bo 
known as "the Wisconsin Karo Sirup Case." In the 
food trades legal experts regard the decision as the most impor¬ 
tant rendered since the Pure Food Law was enacted. The point 
at issue was whether packed merchandise, labeled in accordance 
with the requirements of the Federal statute, should have to be 
relabeled when received into a State whose food law differs from 
the Federal law. The Court ruled in favor of the integrity of the 
lubel of the "original package," holding that the merchandise in 
litigation remained in the province of interstate commerce and 
was consequently subject to Federal law. The effect of the 
decision is believed to make void the food law of Wisconsin, and 
probably many other States. 

It seems that a wholesale grocer in Chicago shipped to a re¬ 
tailer in Wisconsin a box containing tin cans of Karo com sirup, 
labeled to conform with the Federal law. The law of Wisconsin, 
however, demands a different description or label on this product. 
In denying the right of the State to enforce its provision, the 
Court says: 

"To permit such regulation as is embodied in this statute is to 
permit a Htato to discredit and burden legitimate Federal 
regulations of interstate com mere*, to destroy rights arising out 
of the Federal statute which have accrued both to the Govern¬ 
ment and the shipper, and to impair the effect of a Federal law 
which has boon enacted under the Constitutional power of Con¬ 
gress over the subject." 

Obviously the immediate container of a box of a canned or 
bottled commodity is not the box. but the can or the bottle. It 


is this immediate container that must bear the labeling state¬ 
ments required by the Federal law. To limit these requirements 
to the outside packing-box, says the Court, "would render the 
act nugatory and its provisions wholly inadequate to accomplish 
the purposes for which it was passed.” C. W. Dunn, an author¬ 
ity on food laws, in an analysis of the decision, made for the New 
York Journal of Commerce, notes that this verdict gives outside 
manufacturers a great advantage over those within a State 
where laws are drastic, and he predicts that "shipments in in¬ 
terstate commerce direct to the retailer for sale in States where 
the local law is not in harmony with the Federal law are likely 
to be greatly increased." 

This point is also raised by The Journal of Commerce: 

"The effect of this decision on such commodities as benzoate 
of soda is interesting. The Federal law permits it in specific 
quantities, so long as it is stated on the label. Would prosecu¬ 
tion by a Stale which prevents it altogether be blocked under 
this decision? ” 

What the feeling of the jobbers may be about tho decision is 
partly to be judged from the editorial comment of The Grocery 
World and General Merchant, New York: 

"The way this Karo sirup was sold had something to do with 
tho decision. It was sold to the Wisconsin retailer direct by an 
Illinois joblxT. Hud it been first sold to a Wisconsin jobber, 
and then rcaold by him to the retailer, a different case would 
have been presented, and the decision w’ould not have hoen on 
it was. What the case decides is this: that where a sale of 
package goods is made direct by somebody outside the State to 
a retailer within the State, any package irhatei<er—lin can or 
carton—is an original package and not subject to State law. 
Therefore any manufacturer who is tired of conforming to differ¬ 
ent State laws can make himself subject to tho Federal law 
alone by selling the retailor direct." 



TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Ml IIntax snd ltoe dove of peace may now so Into business under tho 
Brin name of “ BIU A Coo.'" — Chicago Set M. 


It la evident thst Secretary llryon Intend* to make I be chariot of atate 
a water waiun — Chicago Atari. 

Mexico haa born quiet Ins down since the announcement that the 
treasury !■ empty.— Syracuse Po»t-.Standard. 

Pass the tariff bill and get the agony over: the remedy muit be got ready 
by 10M or 1910.—.SI. Louts Globe-Democrat. 

In tho matter of sliding to IU base the Culebcm cut la qualifying for a place 
In the great national game .—Springfield Republican. 

HOWEVIR. a lot of thoao "dyed-lo-thr-wool" Democrat* arem to be 
thoroughly Republican Inaome of tlirir tariff Idrea.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

IN leaving a haichall game with the 
■rore tied President Wlleon proved 
that there la no sacrifice which he la 
not ready to make for hla country.— 

•Vrtr York Antof Sun. 

Senator La Pollette gives It out 
that he la a Republican, and this 
■tin up a lot of natural curiodty as 
to what the Republicans are now. — 

Clereland Plain Dealer. 

The b«t proof of the spirit of 
devotion to the vote*-for-women ranee 
la ecen In tho fact that twenty or thirty 
thousand suffragette* have decided 
on one style of hat.—Atar York Press. 

PriTWRORO. Pa., la badly crippled. 

Moat of the pupUs and many of the 
teachers In her public schools are on 
■trike, and Honua Wagner haa a float¬ 
ing cartilage on the knee.— Si. Louts 
Republic. 

President Wilson says he does 
not expect an Immediate reduction 
In the coet of living to follow tho 
new tariff. 

reduction In tho pay envelop?— De¬ 
pot! Free Press. 

The Secretary of the Navy has 
substituted ••right" 

"starboard" and "port." *o as to be 
easily understood by recruits from tho 
farm. Why not "gee" and "haw"? 

—iVetc York Press. 


It might poaaibiy be that the Kruppa have a few men on the road, with 
a fine lino of sample*, in Japan — .Vnr York Press. 

Poamslt California contemplate- a accewslan movement. Don't do It. 
Cally—we tried It ooce and It didn't work — Montgomery Adseril,rr. 

Ir Austria. England. Prance. Italy, and Orrmany deride to flght Mon- 
tesaegro they may be able to get help from Russia —.Vnr York Press. 

A Oonureoational theological arralnary at Itcrkrlny haa graduated a 
class who are all Japanese. Dangerous race.—.Syracuse Post-Standard. 

Pardon out seeming Irreverence, 
but would not Ambassador Page seem 
to be a ge*>d man to turn over a new 
leaf In the matter of lavish am- 
haisalorlal expenditure? — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Married mem will have no diffi¬ 
culty In conjecturing where Secre¬ 
tary I wane got hi* Information that 
"money can be handled more safely 
by women than by mm."—.Vnr York 
Riming Sun. 

Hawaii talks of *cm*riun because 
of free sugar. Yet It waa to get rid 
of the payment of our sugar duties 
that Hawaii twenty years ago sought 
annexation to the United State*.— 
Sprlnvtlrld Republican. 

Macauuat's traveler from New 
Zealand may not have to wslt a deuce 
of a while before taking hi* stand on 
a broken arch of London Bridge " to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul’*." Volos 
for women 1—Chicago Tribune. 

"The rilmsto here Is probably the 
armvwt on earth." says a message 
ffom an explorer In the antarctic. 

•t seen the records left by In¬ 
trepid place-hunters who have recent¬ 
ly penetrated tho faatnnwc* of the 
White House .—Philadelphia A ,'ortk 
American. 



CRUEL. BUT EFFICACIOUS. 

—Sykes In the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 




FOREIGN Comment 



THE KRUPP SCANDALS IN GERMANY 


T HE ASTOUNDING CHARGE that the great gun- 
mukers of Essen, in Rhenish Prussia. keep up the war 
fever in Germany through the ugilation of French and 
German hired agents is Itoldly made in the Reichstag hv the 
Socialist leader. Dr. Lichknecht. By employing surh agents 

these ironmasters an* 
said to lie making 
millions of dollars. 
The statements of 
this deputy have 
lieen eonlirmed after 
investigation by the 
War Minister. Gen. 
Joaias von Hrcrin- 
gen. who admits that 
tin* Deutsche Waft.* 
Kabriken. which sup¬ 
plies small arm*, etc., 
to the Government, 
is also involved in 
the accusation. Ac¬ 
cording to the Ger¬ 
man pres*. General 
von Hceringen may 
la- forced to n-sign 
his portfolio. Many 
arrest* have been 
made at Kmrn. and 
the incident, we arc 
•old. has done much 
to increase the dissat¬ 
isfaction with which 
the Kaiser's Army 
Budget of £260.000.- 
has been n- 
cei\*cd. The mrru- 
sation is made that 
small-arms and am¬ 
munition companies 
in Germany, Austria, 
and Belgium, backed 
by French money, 
an- in a combina¬ 
tion to engineer war 
scares to swell their profits. The Socialists naturally exploit 
these revelations as an argument in fax or of Beliefs constant 
cry that capitalism is at the root of all the wars and the war 
scares. To quote the words of his proletariat organ: 

"General Heeringcn in his spi-erhes in the Reichstag has 
several times insisted that the deputies handle business in a 
practical mid comet manner. Does he think that the publica¬ 
tion of war circulars ami war articles, ami the requests made to 
illustrated journals to till their pages with war pictures, are 
proper measures to take in the service of the state?” 

Then the Yorwaerta proceeds to publish a copy of the circular 
issued by General von Hceringen. add rest from the War Office 
to certain manufacturers of arms, in which he earnestly begs 
that they will insert their advertisements in a special number of 
the Lcipsic lUustrirtc Zeilung. He offers to furnish them 
with materials for making such contributions to the illustrated 


press as to produce "a brilliant number." The circular con¬ 
cludes with the assurance that such a numlter of the journal 
would produce "a profound impression in Germany and an 
enormous sensation abroad." These alleged attempts to in¬ 
fluence the people in supporting the war budget an- alluded 
to in another article 
by the Vontaerlt an 
"Germany's shame." 

To quote further tin- 
words of this out- 
>|H>kcn oracle of the 
workers: 

'■These scandals, 
those of Essen, ami 
this of the Govern¬ 
ment's war policy 
and fiscal maneu¬ 
vers. are merely 
symptoms of the uni¬ 
versal cancer which 
afTccts modem soci¬ 
ety in every country. 

Now or never is tIn¬ 
ti me w hen Germany 
should seriously en¬ 
ter upon m-got iat ions 
with France and 
England for the 
regulation of arma¬ 
ments." 

The aiuertiou by 
Deputy Dr. lieb- 
knccht in the Reich¬ 
stag that German 
officers were allied 
with the Knipp com¬ 
pany in stirring up 
anti-German senti- 
nicut in France leads 
the wilier-minded 
Gtrmania (Berlin) to 
s|wak with much bit¬ 
terness. It will he n- 
membered that this 
organ is said by a 
contemporary to be 

“more Catholic than the Pope." It is the organ of the solid 
Center party the halane«»wheel of the Reichstag and loves 
nothing better than a journalistic fight. This paper exclaims 
that Liebknceht's revelations form a sort of two-edged weapon, 
saying: 

"Up to this day such a state of things as has lieen descrilied 
in the ears of the Reichstag was considered quite impossible in 
the Prussian Army, with its Iniasled discipline and sense of 
honor. This agitation will prove an obstacle to both France- and 
Germany in passing each its projected army legislation." 

This foreboding is echoed bv such Berlin papers as the 
Vo*KucAr Znlung and the Xorddtuttche Allgemcint Zuhing. 
The latter, haxing been formerly one of Bismarck's mouth¬ 
pieces. naturally steps forward as the cbnntpion of General 
von Hceringen. who is declared to have acted in good faith 
and for the interests of the Army. Therefore he eannot be held 



TUB WAIt MINISTER. 


General von Heert niton. whose friends 
deny that In- Imd any share In the |>rorti« 
accruing from the artificial war rumors. 



TIIK WOCIALI8T LEADER. 


I>r Idelikoecht. who exposed the plan 
of the gun-maker* to foment war wan* In 
France and tiermany to ahl tln-lr sales. 
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responsible for the conduct of the Krupps in hiring certain officers 
of the Army and Navy in Germany and certain agents in France 
to stir up hatred and fear toward other countries. What share. 
It asks, had the Minister for War in the $75,000,000 earned by the 
Krupps through such means? 

There is a sad irony in the fact that if Germany has been 
stabbed to the heart by the revelations of Deputy IJeblcnecht. 
she has been stabbed by means she herself furnished, like Byron's 
.“struck eagle" “dying upon the plain": 

•' Keen were hU pnnirv but keener far to fed 
He nursed the plnkm that lmprU’d ihr.trH." 

More unintentionally ironical are the recent words of the 
Imperial Chancelor ubout French and German relations: 

“For some time past the French press has been endeavoring 
to stir up French public opinion against Germany. Once more 
attempts art* being made to imNMilate the citir-ens of France with 
the fear of a coming German invasion. Lying statements of all 
kinds arc Ix-ing spread abroad, maps are being shown with the 
provinces of Champagne and Burgundy already marked in as 
German provinces, ami it is actually maintained that these maps 
uro in umo in German schools. This chauvinistic movement 
has even forced the French Government to bring in a bill for the 
rcintroduction of the three years’ military service.” 

The numlM'r of the lllustrirte Ztilung referred to by Dr. 
Lichkneoht in his s|»ecch before the Reichstag styles itself 
“The German National Defense Number.” It is full of war 
matter from ln-ginning to ond. All the advertisements, with 
few oxeeptions, relate to things used in war, not only cannon, 
but, ns one of the advertisers claims, everything necessary for 
urming the soldiers ami equipping an army, from airships to 
surgical instruments and field-glass es . Colored picture* rep¬ 
resent the manufacture of weapons by firms who employ from 
40,000 to 50,000 men. Then there are pictures of the cavalry 
charging in their gaudy uniforms. A history of the German 
Army ami its triumphs is prellxt by a colored portrait of the 
Kaiser as “Chief of the !*nn»ian Army, and Commamler-in- 



Tbc.MHilary Kslter. The Kellutou* Kalwr. TlwlluJn*K.»»T. 


THE TRINITT Or POTSIIAH. 

—GlQMKhltr (Vlfons). 

chief of the German Army in Times of War." The German is 
thus to be enthused by the “pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war," and he is even instructed how to act when "Eng¬ 
land lands her expeditionary force* unhindered on the coast of 
France.” — Translation» made for The Literary Digest. 


HEARTENING TURKEY 


T HE GREATEST CALAMITY for Turkey is despair, 
cries the Ikdam (Constantinople), and it proceeds to 
consider the Ottoman reverse* as if illustrating Tenny¬ 
son's counsel that "Men may rise on stepping-stones of their 
dead selves to higher things." This patriotic and earnest pa|H*r 



DeulldieVehr-Nummer 


WAR Inst’K OK THK ILLVSTHIHTK ZKITUNO 


Manufacturer* of arm* and military supplies were urmsl by tho 
War Offlir to ailtrrtlar In thl« Umio on the pl<* thal It would make 
• an roormou* am«aiiua.'' which pmvnl true In a way not ei|M*rt«*d. 


asMimes a high tone in giving advice to the )>eople and the Gov- 
rrnment. They themselves are blaimnl for the calamities 
which have fallen so heavily on Kuro|x*an Turkey. The mum 
deficiency in the Turkish Army was its low grade of intelligence. 
The Bulgarians, like the I’nissians, relied upon the intellectual 
training of their fighting men. Their men had read history, 
lh«y were “thinking bayonets." and w*ould intelligently receivo 
ami understand the instructions of their superior officers. Thus 
Ali Kcnial. a highly educated Turk, writing in the Ikdam. gives 
a very animated answer to the question, “Why have we fallen?" 
lb* relates this pointed incident: 

"I was at Kirk Killisse shortly before the opening of the war. 
Among the disturbing incidents on the border, one day a young 
Bulgarian soldier, twenty-one or twenty-two years old. was 
brought in and sharply questioned by our commanding officer. 
I especially noticed them* questions and answers. Q. 'What 
is vour occupation? Can you read and write?' A. '1 am a 
farmer. I can read and write. 1 have the certificate of grad¬ 
uation from school.' Q. ‘Are there others in your company 
who can read and write?' A. ‘Then* is scarcely one who can 
not. Our studies an* obligatory; we have all ben to school.' 

“This set me to thinking then. The nation that so trains 
the units of its people possesses a strong army. When the low¬ 
est of its agricultural class has acquired the elements of menial 
and moral education, and shares a national aspiration, what a 
pledge is thus furnished for individual and national progress. 

."We find here the reason of our defeat. With our enemies 
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common school education was universal. With us it was 
not." 


ALBANIA'S MANY FRIENDS 


He confirms these views with the following reference to the 
campaign in Western Europe which ended in Sedan: 

"After the Napoleonic wars common school education was 
made obligatory in Prussia, with what ultimate results we 
know. Our adversaries learned that lesson; we did not; they 
were victorious; we mot defeat. All other explanations of the 





ho effects. 

Balkan I.iaockn—" It‘s your money me want." 

Tcnair—" Money, dear boy7 tkarth me! “ 

—PunrA (Ixm-lco). 

result are mat tern of detail, comparatively unimportant. In 
whatever line of progress in knowledge and civilization we see 
our enemies in advance of us. If only wo will compare and 
measure ourselves honestly, we can easily see why we have 
failed. Such seeing may profit us. for real calamity does not 
consist in ignorance, but in not seeing and confessing our ignor¬ 
ance. When we see and know what wo lack, wo can make a 
Iwgitmitig of real progress." 

There is something really noble in the tone in which Ali Kemal 
discusses the question put by himself. " How are wo to rise?" Ho 
plainly blames the Turks themselves for their fall, and tells them 
that they need better political leaders. Sloth and self-indulgence 
must be cast away. How can Turkey revive her former greatness? 

"By strenuous, long-continued, physical, mental, moral dis¬ 
cipline. Wo are not an effete race. Our inherited national 
vigor will stand us in good stead. Sir Edward Grey has spoken 
in hopeful terms of our ability yet to give good account of our- 
selvoa in the world of rich resources, undeveloped, which we bavo 
in our vast possessions in Anatolia." 

But the best instrument is useless with none skilled to use it; 
the bravest army is powerless without good generals. There¬ 
fore this writer goes on to say: 

" First of all. we need wise statesmanship. For some years 
past we have been illustrating the proverb. 'Trimming bis eye¬ 
brows, he put out his eyes!' Happily we have constitutional 
government. The executive is responsive to public opinion and 
sentiment, but not blindly responsive. The recognized Govern¬ 
ment must inform and guide, must educate and enlighten and 
unite, for worthy ends, the aspirations of the people—it is a 
great task. Let us riso out of indolence and ignorance. Edu¬ 
cate and discipline our youth according to the example our ene¬ 
mies have set us and hail our future with no shadow of doubt 
or misgiving."— Translation madt for The Literaby Digest. 


T nE RICH ORPHAN who finds uncles coming forward 
by the score to adopt her and her money is paralleled 
in the Balkans by Albania, which has a highly desirable 
coast-line along the Adriatic. Even the most cursory reading: 
of the press reveals Uncle Francis-Joseph as so affectionate that 
he is ready to break up the European Concert to gain her as his 
ward. Uncle Nicholas of Montenegro is on the spot with his 
claim, and uncles from Italy, Russia, and elsewhere are taking a 
friendly interest. The solution most popular with the diplomats, 
sav the press, is that Albania remain independent, and, acting 
on this theory, Essad Pasha, the defender of Scutari, gave the 
city to King Nicholas and announced that he would be the father 
of his country—or King of Albania. Whether ho can carry out 
this noble resolve remains to be seen. 

The only people who have nothiug to say on the subject seem 
to be the Albanians. Yet, despite their present inactivity, they 
are a people with a glorious past, as history records. They 
number some 2.000.000. or did l»efore tho fighting began, and 
occupy a territory of about 22,000 square miles. Tho Albanians 
are an ancient race, and up to the third century h.c. they owned 
no foreign authority till Pyrrhus subjugated them. When tho 
Mohammedans overran Europe. George Cost riota. their leader, in 
the sixty-four years which closed in 1468, overwhelmed twenty- 
three Ottoman armies, often commanded by the Sultan him¬ 
self. The fall of Scutari in 1478 oaused the Albanians, who 
reluctantly surrendered their capital to the supremacy of tho 
crescent flag, to acknowledge tho sovereignty of tho Turk. Ouo 
of the moat deep-rooted features of the Albanian character is a 
deadly hatred of the Greeks. And tho course of the war haa 
been such as to emphasize the fact that behind tho Turks who 
stubbornly defended Scutari and Janina wore the real pi*oplo 
of the land, the Albanians. Now Oreeoo has taken Janina 
and threaten* the port of Valona, tho sent of the Albanian 
provisional government; while Montenegro has seized Scutari, 
the ancient capital, and by far the most important inland 
city of Albania. But tho Powers liavo decreed that Albania 
must be independent and havo decided that the Allies must 
five up their prize* there. Tho final fate of Scutari remains to 
be seen. The armies released by tho capture of Albania's two 
main cities an* said to be supporting the regal claims of Essud 
Pasha, himself an Albanian. 

The Albanians are by race almost isolated in the Balkan 
Peninsula. They call themselves Rhkipetars. and are descend¬ 
ants of an old Illyrian race of mountaineers. Hence their uou- 



TIED UP. 

The Great Poser* (to the Balkan AlUea)—•• Just wait, and 
wr'il loach you manner*.-' —KladderadalKh (Berlin). 


participation in the Slavic and Greek alliance. But Austria, 
wo read in the XtueZnl (Stuttgart), casts covetous eyes on this, 
as on other districts of the Peninsula. To quote from this well- 
informed weekly: 
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“Albania ha* always hwn an object of Austria's covetous upon, including an cmphatio demand for the immediate evacua- 
amhition. for Austria has at present hut a meager coast-line on the tion of Scutari and, in case this is refused, the adoption of new 
Adriatic. Of course, Austria lias long foreseen that European military measures to enforce the will of Kuropo. 

Turkey would some tine day disappear from the stage and the "All holding hark on the part of Europo, all reluctance to 
Monarchy of the Danube has been mining like a mole to find a grant this minimum demand, would rouse up sentiment of dis- 
foothold in the territory of the Shldpetan. It is thus that tho content and bitterness in Austria-Hungary. It certainly is in 
House of llapsburg ha* always assumed a protectorate over tho the interest of Europe to prevent the occurrence of such a 
Albanian Catholics, and the imperial exchequer has always been contingency." 
ready to support the Albanian priest*. This is the reason why 
one is greeted in every Hoinnn Catholic rectory in the basin of 
the Drill by the portrait of Francis Joseph on the walls. This 
is Vienna’s object in treating well 
and caring for Albanians—godly 
and godless alike, whether they 
carry a rosary or a Mauser rifle. 

It is thus that the assiduous con¬ 
suls of Austria show themselves 
so active as agents of Hapsburg- 
inn expansion in Albania, and it 
is with this Tcutonizing object 
in view that in the Austrian 
school at I’risrend the children 
are crammed with the Austrian 
national anthem. In one word. 

Austria claims as a legal and 
hereditary right the exercise of 
waving her black and yellow (lag 
of defiance in Albania." 


\ J i into an Italian lake, so that 

■A ' t'iJ ' 7V& tile Albanian coast should lie 
w brought under tho influence of 

iW Home. The Italians proceeded 

, < to employ the same means as 

the Austrians had used to win 
1 the Albanians. They opened 

consulates, hospitals, churches, 
schools, alt ho south Italy and 
Sicily were sadly in need of od- 
ucational institutions and the 
> on thb roiwr or coLueaa. alliance of the House of Savoy 

—Gauloii (Part*). with Montenegro might have 

had some influence in arresting 
them. Meanwhile the building of the railroad from Antivari to 
Virpazar. and the ooncerauon of entrance by ship into the l.ako 
of Scutari added immensely to Italian influence on the west 
coast of the Balkans." 

This growing influence of Italy in tho western Balkans in¬ 
censed Austria, we are told, whioh country was driven from a 
sea outlet and compelled "to export her staple good* by way of 
Aussig and Hamburg as a vassal to Germany.” "Henceforth 
the two Allies have regarded one another with direful suspicion." 

This writer concludes with the following prophecy: 

"Thus it is that altho after the fall of Adrianople people 
considered the war to bo ended, the question of autonomous 
Albania has proved a Pandora-box out of which will break forth 
some day a fresh swarm of perils to the international position. 
By some day I mean soon!" 

In support of the Albanian claims against the Balkan Allies, 
Italy comes forth in the person of Michele Marehiano to demand 
the protectorate over Albania which necessarily consists. he 
declares, of “the four ancient Turkish vilayets of Scutari, 


But Austria herself states her 
views in the Vienna Government 

.. „ , .... TUB CONCIRT Or TUB POWER! 

organ, the hrrmdenMall (Vien¬ 
na), nu official mouthpiece of 

the Foreign Office. This paper openly blames the Powers for 
their apathy, their indiffereneo to the pretensions of Monte¬ 
negro, and their inertness in not backing the claims of the 
Danuhian Monarchy. Austria is determined to make a dis¬ 
turbance, and like an organ-grinder who wants to make gain out 
of his annoying strains, will not "move on" until the Concert 
of Europe has done something to carry out her wishes. Hence 
we read: 

" If the Powers desire that Austria-Hungary keep really quiet, 
they must show that their unanimous declarations are to be 
read in something more than a Platonic sense. They must 
prove their good intentions by action, and that without delay. 
The military prestige of Europe has suffered by the fall of 
Scutari. If this strain upon their prestige, this checkmate to 
their efforts, is regarded by the Powers with indifference. Austria 
at least is not inclined to follow their example. Austria feels 
bound to insist upon the enforcement of the Concert's decision 
and will continue to do so until some remedy for the present con¬ 
dition of things be discovered. 

"The least that Austria demands is the immediate presenta¬ 
tion at Cettinje by the Powers of the protest already decided 
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Koesovo, Monastir. and Janina. To quote his words in the 
Rivista d'Italia (Rome): 

“It necessarily follows that the Albanian frontier be confined 
to the limits which have been assigned to it by nature, sanctioned 
by history, confirmed by ethnography, and demanded by the 
unanimous sentiment of the people as well as by abstract right. 

. . . The Eastern Question, until the rights and the wishes of 
certain Powers had become known, and they had voluntarily 
taken occasion to extend over Albania their protecting wing, 
would have been stirred up afresh and the Balkan explosion 
would have been repeated with more suicidal and bloody re¬ 
sults—events which certainly would have been beyond the power 
of Italy to prevent, however much she felt them. But Italy, 
at the present moment, feels it an imperious and inevitable 
duty, in obedience to the tradition of her own restoration from 
political death, ut the prompting of her own manifold and vital 
interests, for the sake of the Italian colonies in Albania, in return 
for the strong support these gave her in her hour of release from 
boudage. in consideration of her duties as an ally, ami par¬ 
ticularly in face of the formidable Slav peril, which is heard 
Stonnily to thunder along the coast of our Adriatic,—now azure 
blue and tranquil, but destined some day. perhaps to rise foaming 
and red with slaughter—to protect and keep with all hi* author¬ 
ity. her good faith, and energy the territory and the state of 
Albania. It is her duty to proffer, as has already l-ecn proffered, 
her strong huud of help to her, this ancient mother of peoples, 
this uurnc of heroes. Italy has yet to write upou the page of 
modern history one more n*cord 
of wisdom ami greatness.” 

The Russians, in turn, present 
a very different view of the mat¬ 
ter. With St. Petersburg editors 
it is neither Codlin nor Short, 
but n third party. Not Italy 
nor Austria is to control western 
Albania, but Montenegro. The 
bold claims of the Slav press in 
favor of the Slav monarchy of 
Montenegro uro exprest in the 
Smoye Vrernya (St. Petersburg), 
as follows: 

"European diplomacy, in its 
decision to take Scutari from 
Montenegro, was guided by the 
desire to please Austria and by the hope that the cession of that 
city would l»e as easy for Montenegro as for the Ixtndon con¬ 
ference. It closed its eyes on the inevitable consequences of its 
polite but thoughtless step. Now it is forced to pay for the ill- 
considered readiness to afford pleasure to Austria.. 

“The European ambassador* somehow imagine that every 
decision of theirs is equivalent to an immutable law of nature. 
They quite forgot, it seems, that the Balkan War had la-gun in 
spite of the strictest injunction of European diplomacy. Neither 
Turkey nor Monteuegro nor Greece paid the least attention 
to it. And each time diplomacy reconciled itself to its defeat 
and reversed its ’unalterable’ decisions. And it did well in re¬ 
versing them, because events are developing according to their 
inner laws, not by written orders. In the question of Scutari 
diplomacy does not want to admit its mistake and persists in it. 
As a result, we are faring the danger of a new. ami this time ab¬ 
solutely senseless, bloodshed. 

“Those diplomatic dilettanti live in the present, and do not 
care about the future. By their injudicious acts they have put 
Europe on the brink of a precipice. Fortunately no irreparablo 
errors have been committed. Europe can change her decision 
and enforce the verdint. not against Montenegro, hut against 
Austria. Montenegro will defend herself to the last breath; the 
verdict against her, therefore, means war and the danger of a 
general conflict. The verdict against Austria, on the contrary, 
will lead to an immediate and general pacification. If three 
great Power* will say ‘enough!’ in a firm tone, the Austrian 
filibusters will lay down their arms. For they count not on 
their strength but on the faint-heartedness of others. All. even 
the nations of Austria herself, are tired of their political 
impudence. 

“ Reconsider the decision about Scutari and the air will clear 
immediately.” —Translation made Jar The Literary Digest. 


OUR LOAN WITHDRAWAL AS VIEWED 

IN CHINA 

T HE DETERMINATION of America to withdraw from 
the proposed sextuple loan to China has caused much 
perturbation in the Flowery Land, as well as in our own 
country. President Wilson is credited by the Anglo-C'hineso 
papers with justice and wisdom in declining participation in a 
loan to China which was to the disadvantage of that country, 
bound hand and foot as the Chinese Government would be by 
the conditions attached to the accommodation. Yet President 
Wilson has been somewliat taken aback that now the sextuple 
loan has been replaced by a quintuple loan, which the Powers 
are negotiating. Those Powers comprize Germany, Franco, 
England, Japan, and Russia. It was hoped by some that 
American bankers would have eluhltcd together to furnish the 
funds and endorse the wcuritica, and make a purely American 
loan, as Mr. Crisp tried to make it an English loan. But thero 
was such an international prejudice against "Morgan monopo¬ 
lies" that the President's hope was deferred and at length aban¬ 
doned. , 

Yet it was a relief, altho it was also a surprize, when the 
United States withdrew from the Eastern money league, says 

The file that Empire (Shanghai). 
"The news was entirely un¬ 
expected in hanking circles," wo 
are told. But the American 
people were entitled to say. “wo 
must bo cruel only to bo kind.” 
and have acted quite disinterest¬ 
edly. To quote further from 
this paper: 

"To some the announcement 
of the withdrawal of the Amer¬ 
ican Government from the sex¬ 
tuple group sextuple no longer 
- has come like a Ixilt. from the 
blue. And yet to those con¬ 
versant with public feeling in 
America it ha* In-on long apparent 
that what lias happened would 
hnp|M>ri as soon as President 
Wilson was safe in the saddle. Curiosity mingled with anxiety 
i* for the moment the prevailing state of mind in some circles. 
There may be ground eveu for the latter, tho we do not 
•hare it. Exactly what will happen next is. doubtless, an 
excellent subj*-ct for surmise or intelligent anticipation, but 
that any American should regret the uction taken is. to us, 
inexplicable.” 

In tho minds of all high-thinking statesmen, we are assured, 
the conditions imjiosed upon China wore "accursed." England 
would like to have thrown up the whole business, but sho could 
not because of her entangling alliances. Yet the stipulations 
"touehed the administrative independence of ChinA.” By 
these stipulations, remarks the Shanghai paper: 

"The (Chinese! Government is til'd hand and foot with re¬ 
gard to expenditure, so much so that nothing but the most 
urgent need of money could have induced them to agree. There 
is, moreover, a suggestion of monopoly about some of the arti¬ 
cle* in the agreement which ean not fail to arouse suspicion in 
the minds of foreigners of whatever nationality they may lie. 
Altogether we have in this matter a very thorny proposition 
indeed." 

President Toft, we are told, would like to have "cut adrift 
from the accursed thing," but "it would lie so much easier for 
his successor to cut adrift. This hi* successor has done." Eng¬ 
land would have liked to do the same, but of the parties to tho 
loan England “was allied with one |FranoeJ and friendly with 
another (Russia!." The article concludes with a grateful eulogy 
of Pnddnt Wilson. 



Dime Evuomc—*• Who’. there? trial >- «ant? " 

China—" I «an« lo twmiw aoine money. * 

I>. K " Money t A* a Ubm Uke thl.t It cant tie any one hut a 
Chinaman l H — (Vienna). 






Science and Invention 



THE PERILOUS BARBER SHOP 


T HE COURAGE of the man who fearlessly enters a 
barber shop and seats himself in the chair without 
blanching, or oven blenching, is not generally recognized. 
His bravery is unsung. Y'et the perils ho faces are many. 
Foreign lands know little of them, for the tonsorial studios 
have multiplied in America far beyond anything known abroad, 
where the rich man is generally shaved by his valet, while tho 
poor man shaves himself. Harbors here complain that tho 
enormous sales of safety-razors and shaving-sticks are cutting 
into their business, so 
it may l>o that America 
is growing morn like 
Europe in this regard. 

Here wo run to gilt- 
edged "tonsorial par¬ 
lor* ” or oven " palaces," 
where plate glass anil 
marble uro much iu evi¬ 
dence and the object ion- 
able features are uotiee- 
ablo only through the 
microscope. Sanitary 
legislation in mom than 
one State has much to 
•ay about the way in 
which this business shall 
1 m* carriod on; but if wo 
an* to believe I)r. F. C. 

Walsh, who writes in Thr 
Technical Worltt Maga- 
tine (Chicago, May), 

there are special precau¬ 
tions yet to Im* taken 

and much general watchfulness to Im* exercised. Writes Dr. 
Walsh, in substance: 

" legislation and tho smattering of knowledge as n-gards tho 
more obvious diseases with which the registered liarber is m- 
quirvd to be futniliar. wen* supposed to -afegunnl the public 
against the former common dangers of the barlM-r shop, but 
recent investigations in France and Germany have revealed 
dangers not suspected before, and in at least one case a sanitary* 
precaution itself has been shown to Im* a menace. 

"Everybody is familiar with the small stick of alum which 
occupies a conspicuous place on the shelf just beneath the largo 
mirror which faces the customer in bariier shops the world over. 
If a n*al or imaginary pimple Im* slashed, or he made the excuse 
for nil apology after a slash, the every-rcody alum-stick is at 
once applied. The barber is proud of his action, thinking that 
tho alum-stick nnd his method of applying it’an- both essential 
to the proper conducting of a strictly ‘sanitary* shop. 

"Dr. Remlinger, in the Paris investigation, took one of these 
sticks from a certain barber shop where it bad seen service for 
about two months, a comparatively short time. By way of 
parenthesis it may be said that these ‘sticks’ are composed of 
glycerin nnd alum, combined with a small quantity of boric 
acid, the latter being added with the avowed purpose and con¬ 
firmed conviction of making them perfectly sanitary and anti¬ 
septic! There is an ironical stupidity in that supposition. Dr. 
Remlinger hastened with his specimen ‘stick* back to his labora¬ 
tory. He placed it in a carefully measured quantity of sterilized 
water—water free from all germs— then immersed it a second 
time in another water-bath of the same kind. Next, he pro¬ 
ceeded. with the aid of a microscope, to make a thorough search 
for any possible germs which might be eontained in the two 
separate specimens of water in which the stick had been im¬ 


mersed. The results were so surprizing that he himself was as¬ 
tounded. In the first specimen he managed to count approxi¬ 
mately no less than sixty-eight thousand two hundn*d and fifty 
disease-producing germs of various kinds! Iu the second 
specimen which he examined, and where few if auy bacteria 
would Im* suspected, he reeorded exactly fifty-nine thousand ono 
hundred and fifty germs! 

“These results wen* a surprize to everybody, including the 
medical profession, who had always supposed that these.sticks 
were not only harmless, but actually as safe ami sanitary as any¬ 
thing could Im*. and an important udjunct to any shop worthy 

the namo of ‘sanitary.’ 
Y’et, in spit© of the 
lM»ric acid which the 
stick contained to make 
it antiseptic, it fairly 
reeked with five differ¬ 
ent species of producers 
of ‘catching* discuses. 

"Among the more 
numerous and impor¬ 
tant of those germs woru 
the so-called ‘staphylo¬ 
coccus’ and ‘strepto¬ 
coccus.* Both of tlieso 
um ns wicked and trouli- 
lesome as their names 
an- long. Tho first is 
always preaeul in such 
delightful little troubles 
ns ImhIh. pimples, and 
abscesses; while thosoe- 
ond is the cause of such 
serious and quite often 
fatal dim*ns©H as car¬ 
buncle and erysipelas. 
It is small wonder that 
after n visit to the bnr- 
Imt a customer so often 
develops some one of 
these unpleasant and nt times serious contagious diseases. Vet 
hitherto, or at least until this discovery by Dr. Remlinger. no 
one thought of blaming the barber, or thought of putting two 
and two together and tracing these contagions to their pn»|M*r 
source. For nom* of these disease*, it must lx* remember^, 
ever develop of themselves; they an* always ‘enught' fnim 
something or some one. 

" Dr. Remlinger examined dozens of other sticks under the same 
conditions, and always with the same deplorable results. Ilo 
even turned his attention to the leather ‘simps* used for sharpen¬ 
ing razors, and found them almost as bad as the alum-sticks. 
But not content with what ho hail learned, he pursued his war 
on the alum-stick even farther. 

*‘In a second experiment similar to the aeries already men¬ 
tioned. he found on the surface of a newly purchased stick of 
alum which had never been used, not only the five varieties of 
germs just referred to. but also large numln-rs of the deadly 
germs which an* positively known to Im- the sole cause of such 
serious diseases as lockjaw*, tuberculosis, ami the formerly 
murh-drcadi*d diphtheria. To make assurance doubly sure, 
Dr. Remlinger filled a syringe with the originally sterile water 
in which he had immersed the innocent-looking alum-stick, and 
by means of a hollow needle inji-cted the contents of the syringe 
into the blood-stream of several live guinea-pigs. None of them 
escaped infection; every one of them contracted some disease, 
including tuberculosis and tho deadly lockjaw*." 

Another danger, usually unsus|M*cti-d, must Im* guarded against 
in the barber shop, if we are to trust our informant. Baldness 
is now known to be the aftermath of a really serious disease, 
commonly transmitted by the barber’s hair-brush and only too 
often the forerunner of a wide range of skin diseases, including 
cancer. We read of the ancestor: 
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"This disease, which is the common fore¬ 
runner of baldness, of many cases of skin- 
cancer. and of a wide range of most annoying 
or serious skin affections, is known broadly 
as 'seborrhea.' and manifests its presence 
under the guise of what is commonly known 
as ‘dandruff/ In the vast majority of in¬ 
stances it is absolutely a barber-shop disease, 
contracted from the barber's comb and 
brushes in their previous employment on 
some one already afflicted with the ailment. 
. . . The disease is the result of an infec¬ 
tion.—that is, it is caused by one or mon- 
species of germ. Sometimes the disease con¬ 
fines its ravages wholly to the scalp, with n- 
sultant dryness of the same for a long period 
of years, then falling out of the hair, and 
eventual baldness. 

"This is the commoner course of aliout 
one-half of all cases. The main fact to be 
borne in mind, however, is that this disease 
only too often prepares the wav for a vast 
array of obnoxious and annoying skin dis¬ 
eases which uffect other portions of the body; 
while the disease itself hi a large numlier of 
cases spreads to various parts of the fare, 
especially to the bearded portion; ami down 
over the back and chest. In these various 
regions this common ancintor of many ail¬ 
ments is designated as one form of eczema. 
Almost any other skin affection may follow- 
in the wake of this piratical pioneer. The 
one thing not to lose sight of. however, is 
this; these various mentioned conditions 
start in the scalp, and are caused by the 
barber’s brush! So far as cancer of the skin 
following on this trouble is concerned, no 
statistics nro available; but it has Ikvii esti¬ 
mated thut they run pretty close to K per 
cent, of all those eases in which the discaso 
produces u general eczema instead of only 
baldness. 

"The key to the avoidance of the dangers 
of the barber shop lies in refusing to have 
npplied to the scalp or face anything which 
is in all likelihood infected. A few shops 
furnish a fresh, sterilized brush for every 
hair-cut. and the brushes which are not 
washed in barlter shops after us© on each 
individual should lie tabooed." 



THE PASSING SILKWORM 

T IIK OLD LADY who asked sadly. 

when petroleum began to super**-*!** 
whale oil as an illuminant. "Hut 
what will the poor whales do?" might, if 
she is still with us, ask a similar question, 
and for n similar reason, about the silk¬ 
worm. The so-called "artificial silk" is now 
coming widely into use. Instead of letting 

the worm dissolve cellulose for us and spin it out into gossa¬ 
mer, we have now learned to do our own dissolving and spin¬ 
ning. When any imitation or substitute is in the experi¬ 
mental or luliorutury stage, we hear a good deal aliout it, 
but when it begins to enter the market we lose sight of 
it. "And this is scarcely odd, because." as the author of "Alice 
in Wonderland” remarks, our friends the merchants do not 
desire to call our attention too bruskly to what is going on in 
the field of substitution. Now. however. Tht TrxtUe World 
/{rconl |Boston, May) lets the eat out of the bag in its "English 
Notes." Its correspondent says: 

"Silk men in this country an- at last seriou*ly questioning the 
lawfulness of the appearance of the word silk in the compound 
name‘artificial silk.’ Artificial the articl© certainly is. but silk 
it is not any more than celluloid is marble. Its consumption is 



NOT AN At*r||»KNT. 

Ii Is only Ch.-01t.nl dome ..rl.l 
-«IUM* “on M* MM.m-i.nT ni« 
chin*-. .1 ll.wlon. KncUn.l. 


clearly increasing daily. Tht* handsomest 
ties for men are all artificial this season, the 
small-wan* manufacturers seem to have 
abandoned natural silk altogether and the 
tapestry people us© next to no tussah tram 
[silk filling or woof). Taffeta linings are dead, 
rich black goods can hardly be given away, 
and the whole silk-weaving trade is sliding 
headlong into the fancy-cotton branch. The 
goods imported as ‘silks’ from the Continent 
are artificial in very large part, and alto¬ 
gether there has been nothing less than u 
revolution in the business in the last six 
years. In 1907. when Courtaulds were crape 
makers aud users of natural silk, their divi¬ 
dend had sunk to three percent. Now thut 
they are the principal makers of viscose silk 
yarn they pay 50 percent, on the old capital 
and are giving their shareholders ten new 
shares in exchange for one old one." 


LOOPING THE LOOP IN 
THE AIR 

T O AN OBSERVER looking vertically 
upward at an aeroplane, the ma¬ 
chine ’often seem* to turn directly 
over; but this is an optical illusion. The 
first man to turn a somersault in an acro- 
plane. and live to tell the tale, is Capt. II. 
It. I\ Reynolds, of the British Royal Fly¬ 
ing Corps. Tho late Captain Hamilton 
on*-© turned upside down in Central America, 
hut his machine fell at once to the ground 
and only the low altitude at which he was 
flying saved his life. Flight (I/ondon) prints 
the following account of Captain Rey¬ 
nolds's adventure from his own lips, the 
reason for giving it being a report that 
Captain Aubry, of the French Army, re¬ 
cently did precisely the same thing during 
n flight from Reims to Longwy. The paper 
named almvo is quoted as follows in Aero 
and Hydro (Chicago, April 20). Captain 
Reynolds is speaking: 

“I started from Oxford on the morning of 
August 19. Bill,and flew along the line t.»- 
w-anl Cambridge, where I encountered a 
misty atmosphere and thought it well to de¬ 
scend. I came down close to Ijiuntoti sta¬ 
tion. That evening, soon after 7 o’clock. I 
stnrtcd again. It was warm and fine, but 
ratlu-r suggestive of thunder; the air was 
lierfcctly still. I scarcely had oocasion to 
move the control lever at all until I got to 
Bletchicy. where it liogan to get rather 
bumpy. At first I thought nothing of this; 
but suddenly it got much worse, and I came to the conclusion it 
was time to descend. A big black thunder-cloud was coming 
up on my right front; it did not look reassuring, and then* 
was g«H*d landing-ground below. At this time I was living about 
1,700 feet altitude by my aneroid, which hail I wen set at Oxford 
in the morning. I began to glide, but. nlmost directly I had 
switched off. the tail of the machine was suddenly wrenched 
upward a« if it liad been hit from below, and I saw the elevator 
go down perpendicularly below me. I was not strapp'd in and 
1 suppose I caught hold of the uprights at my side, for the next 
thing I realized was that I was lying in a heap on what ordinarily* 
is the under surface of the top plane. The machine, in fact, was 
upside down. 1 st.rnd up. held on. ami waited. The machine 
just float* d aliout. gliding from side to side like a piece of paper 
falling. Then it overswling itself, so to speak, and went down 
more or less vertically, sideways, until it righted itself momen¬ 
tarily the right way up. 

“Then it went down tail first, turned over upside down 
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the lop plane, because it is highly probable 
that in the ordinary type of tractor biplane, 
when the machine really began to dive at a 
spil'd of aliout 120 miles an hour, . . . the 
stream lines from the fuselage and the 
deflection of air by the upper plane would 
so upset the controls that they would refuse 
to act.” 


NEED OF MEDICAL EDITORS 

S E LF-RE8PECTINQ N EWSPAPE R8 
"are careful to have their financial ar¬ 
ticles written by those familiar with 
financial subjects; for technical articles in 
various fields of activity they sis>k experts. 
Why not the same can* in medical matters?” 
This reasonable query is propounded by an 
editorial writer in The Journal of Ihe A men- 
can Medical A**ocinliou. This writer is a bo- 
liover in the daily press as an educator and 
a disseminator of information. The public, 
he says, should be educated as thoroughly 
as possible in all the essent ials of public and 
iNvaunal hygiene and sanitation. It is also 
entitled to correct information aliout medi¬ 
cal progress. Newspapers are giving more 
and more space to all these matters, and 
they doubtless desire, nays the writer, to 
print correct information, but their attempts 
are often misinforming and sometimes ludi¬ 
crous. Hon* are some examples, which even 
the layman can appreciate, tho they seem 
to have slip! past the editorial force of 
some of our l*est papers: 

"The Philadelphia Lnlgrr in describing 
the Trendelenburg position says: 'Tho 
Trendelenburg posture consists simply of 
posterior operations by means of n specially 
•Hintrived operating-table, that in cases of a 
particularly delicate character have boon 
remarkably successful.' Anothe^ bailing 
daily paper, the Cincinnati Enquirer, says: 
‘Dr. M. W. died suddenly of pleurisy of the 
brain. He became ill in this city with pul¬ 
monary peritonitis.' The Philadelphia Trr*n 
reports that ‘A four-months-old child died 
of what is known among surgeons as fara- 
inan ovale.' The Fort Wayne Journat-Ga- 
telle in speaking of what it calls 'ankers- 
telcal nephortis' declares that 'this disease 
makes the internal conditions worse than 
Bright’s disease.' Tho Cleveland Plain 

Dealer says: 'The V- Pharmacy has 

boon named as a supply-station for anti¬ 
toxin. The antitoxin will Ik* used in 
cases of diphtheria, to prevent blindness in newly born babies, 
for throat cultures, and in the examination of blood in typhoid 



MKKELY A "8PIKAL DIVK “ 
C'he*tllsr-l tiuiHlr*'! fW-t«»o 

with da tiling twt.t«mnd turns, and re¬ 
covers Jual Intimalotwrapoa wreck. 


again, and restarted the old floating mo- 
tion. We were still some way from the 
ground, and took what seemed like a long 
time in reaching it. I looked round some¬ 
what hurriedly, the tail was still there, and 
I eould see nothing wrong. As we got close 
to the ground the machine was doing long 
swings from side to side, and 1 made up my 
mind Uiat the only thing to do was to try 
and jump clear of the wTeekage before the 
crash. In the last swing we slid down. I 
think, about thirty feet and hit the ground 
pretty hard. Fortunately Ijhung on prac¬ 
tically to tho end, and. according to those 
who were looking on. I did not jump till 
about ten feet from the ground. Some¬ 
thing hit mo on tho head and scratched it 
very slightly, but what it was I did not 
know, for 1 was in too much of a hurry to 
get away from the machine to inquire at 
that time. 

"The next morning I went out to it. and 
found ono of tho rods which held up the 
left extension lying between the engine and 
the right wing tip. The propeller was un¬ 
damaged, the elevator and the tail were 
practically unhurt, while the underrurriago. 
being uppermost, was untouched. The ma¬ 
chine on which this happened was un ordi¬ 
nary Bristol biplane with a 50-horse-power 
Gnome. 

"I was told that just before I smashed 
there had been two or three 'whirlwinds' 
as the |>«ople called them, in Bletehlcy, 
and that ono of these had stript tho 
leave* off a In*. Very possibly this was 
my friend." 

The aerial "stunt*" of Chevillard at Hen¬ 
don, England, do intentionally very nearly 
the same thing as Captain Reynolds did by 
accident. The Aeroplane (Ismdon) say* of 
the feats shown in tho accompanying illus¬ 
trations: 

"Tho sensation of tho last few weeks 
among aviators has certainly been tho fly¬ 
ing of M. Chevillard on the NO-horsc-powcr 
Henry Formans at Hendon; so it may bo 
interesting to know how lie does tho par¬ 
ticular trick for which he is most famous. 

Tho performance in question consist* in 
banking the machine suddenly to tho left, 
standing it on its nose, doing a spiral dive 
for anything over a hundred feet, and flat¬ 
tening out between 50 and 100 feet from 
the ground, just when everybody has mode 
up their minds that he is going to hit 
the earth vertically. . . . According to M. 

Chevillard, the first thing he does is to throw 
tho control lever to the left, thus banking 
tho machine upon the right, at the same 
time pushing tho lover forward to get the 
now of tho machiuo down. Immediately the machine liegins 
to dive ho brings the ailerons back level by centralizing the 
levers, givea full rudder to the left with the left foot, thus 
increasing the hank, and immediately afterward, or almost sim- 
ultaneously, ho pulls tho lever back as far as it will go. thu* 
pulling the elevator up. The effect of this is that, owing to 
the steep bank, the rudder acts as an elevator and keeps the 
tuil up, while the elevator acta as a rudder and keeps the rna- 
chino turning in a small circle, so throwing it out against the air 
by its own centrifugal force. At the moment of beginning the 
maneuver M. Chevillard switches off. apparently with the idea of 
removing most- of the gyroscopic force of tho engine, and so ma¬ 
king the machine quicker in answering its controls. As soon as it 
starts on t he spiral ho switches on again, so as to have the engine 
ready to steady tho machine in flattening out. The precise mo¬ 
ment during the performance at which tho different maneuvers 
are executed can . . . only be learned by practise. ... I think 
that the performance would be impossible on any machine which 
had not a very large tail and elevator situated on a level with 


and malarial caws.' The San Francisco Chronicle tells of a 
citizen who. 'while cranking his automobile, sustained what is 
technically known as a Colics fracture of the right rib.' The 
Boston Record says: ‘The bacillue Wclchi is the gas bacillus 
<1 welling in the international track.’ The Chicago Rccord- 
llcrald describe* the death of a man from 'shock and lumbar 
pneumonia following six gunshot wounds.' An Erie <I’a.> 
paper records the opinion of three surg**ons that a man 'would 
always be a sufferer from chromatic epilepsy.' . . . Describing 
a fatal accident, one paper says: 'The shock acted on the 
neuromastic nerve leading from the lungs and stomach to tho 
heart.' A Rontgcn-ray examination of a man who thought 
he had two h'-arls showed that he was suffering from ‘an aneurism 
of order A.' Another suffered from 'plumbago.’ and a third 

from *sehlcrous of the liver.’. 

“The question has also its serious side, as in the instance of 
sensational newspaper articles concerning cancer and tuber- 
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culosis cures, some of which at least soon prove to lie the rankest 
fakes, and their exploitation under the guise of great scientific 
discoveries the most palpable advertising dodges. Such false, 
iucomplotc, or premature reports delude incurables into under¬ 
taking long journeys, thereby undergoing the most acute and 
hopeless suffering and wasting fruitlessly their remaining funds, 
only to experience the most cruel disappointment.” 


DANGEROUS MEDDLING WITH FOODS 

F YOUR breakfast-food does not agree with you. possibly 
the manufacturer has ignorantly removed all the activators 
from it. An activator is a substance whose presence is 
neecssary in order that the food should perforin its work of 
nourishment properly. Its absence may cause serious trouble, 
and at least one serious disease, long a mystery, is now believed 
to originate in this way. No one has seen an activator, nor 
aualyzed it chemically, and yet it is now practically certain that 
substances of this kind exist. It may therefore be dangerous to 
"prepare” foods in any way 
that involves the removal of 
part of their natural substance, 
for this missing substanoo may 
contain tho activator, without 
which the food may lie worse 
than valueless. Rreakfast- 
foodstore will pleas.- take no¬ 
tice. To quoto and condense 
an artiolo in The Britiah Medi¬ 
cal Journal (London, April 5): 

"During the last five or six 
years many references have 
been made to observat ion* and 
researches tending to show (hat 
certain common article* of diet 
contain minute quantities of 
substances which an* of so 
much importance in nutrition 
that their absence may prevent 
the normal growth of young 
animals, or lead to actual dis¬ 
ease in them or in adults. The 

facts ascertained as to the etiology- of beri-lieri first put physiolo¬ 
gists on tho track. Observation* showed that beri-bori was as¬ 
sociated with a diet of polished rice, that is to say. rice from 
which the outer covering was completely removed. Braddon 
added the significant observation that the disease did not ensue 
if the rice was parboiled before polishing. The characteristic 
lesion of beri-bori is polyneuritis, and Kykman showed that birds 
fed on polished rice developed extensive polyneuritis, and 
further that this condition could be cured by giving the birds 
aqueous extract of rice-polishings. Later it was shown that ex¬ 
clusive diets of various pure carliohydrates induced polyneuritis 
in birds, and that foodstuffs other than unpolished rice could 
prevent it, but that their preventive properties were destroyed 
by heating to 120 degrees Cent. 

"The general conclusion is that there is removed from rice 
during the process of polishing a nitrogenous substance which is 
essential to normal metabolism, especially of the nervous system. 
It is probably a pyrimidine base, hut it exists in such minute 
quantities and is so easily destroyed during chemical manipula¬ 
tions that its exact nature has not yet been ascertained. The 
outbreaks of beri-bori which have occurred from time to time 
among tho crews of sailing-ships on long voyages have been an 
epidemiological puzzle. Their investigation in the light of the 
new knowledge as to tropical l>cri-l>eri seems to have proved that 
they an- duo to replacing rye bread and peas in the crews' 
dietary by white bread, and ha* suggosU-d wider generalizations. 

"Of even greater immediate practical importance here and 
now are. perhaps, recent investigations showing that the abstrac¬ 
tion or destruction of certain substances present in small amounts 
in normal or unmodified foods leads to a failure of growth. The 
composition of these substance* has not yet been ascertained, but 
whatever their nature they appear to possess the power of so 
stimulating metabolism as to cause growth at the normal rate. 


It will be seen, therefore, that these observations on beri-beri, 
on scurvy, and on growth, have opened up a new field of inquiry 
in dietetics. They serve to show that some modern methods of 
preserving and preparing food have been running on wrong 
lines, that we have been disturbing the balance of nature, and 
that we must hark back to the original scent." 


QUICK TRICK MATHEMATICS 

T IIK LEARNED HORSES of Germany, described re¬ 
cently in these columns, if they have done naught else, 
seem to have stimulated the human mind. The horses, 
it will Ik- remembered, give the answers to certain arithmetical 
problems with unusual rapidity, so that those w-ho explain their 
performances by supposing signals from their master are con¬ 
fronted with the fact that the animals calculate faster than auy 
men could do. except mathematical prodigies. In a recent 
discussion among a body of scientific men at a meeting of tho 
French Philosophical Society, in the Sorbonne at Paris, it waa 

shown that in the easoof some 
of the problems solved by tho 
horses, short cuts and arith¬ 
metical tricks might shorten 
the process greatly. Appar¬ 
ently it was the opinion that 
some one in communication 
with the animals used such 
methods. Wo translate from 
nn account contributed by 
Rent* Merle to Ia i Xature 
(Paris, March 29), as follows: 

"The discussion was nn ani¬ 
mated one. some affirming tho 
existence of a secret trick, while 
others were prudently doubt¬ 
ful. Among the lormor waa 
Mr. Quinton, who found in tho 
experiments of Krall divers 
'impossibilities' which he se¬ 
verely criticized. He had boon 
struck with the fact that the 
horses made ns many nun takes 
(about 40 per cent.) when they performed a very simple 
addition as when they extracted a cubic, fourth, or fifth 
root: he asked why the horses added, multiplied, and ex¬ 
tracted roots, while they neither subtracted nor divided. 
Finally, he found no trace, in their education, of lessons 
going farther than 144. Wishing to explain possible trickery 
in the extraction of root*, he sueei-eded in discovering n very 
simple and rapid process of finding the cubic or fifth roots of 
perfect powers, and he astonishid tho Philosophical Society by 
announcing that he would undertake to give in a few seconds 
the results of all such problems that might l*e presented to him. 
This was done, and it was shown that Quinton was able to 
calculate at least a* quickly as a learned horse. The latter 
answered iu several seconds such questions as, 'Find tho 
square root of 15.37b. the third root of 5.882. and the fourth root 
of 450.970*; and Quinton did just about as well! 

"Quinton refused at first to reveal the secret of his method, 
declaring that a little reflection would enable any mathematician 
to discover it. Next day Le Matin announced it, ns com¬ 
municated by the author. The method is not at all general, 
but is applicable only to the roots of perfect powers; it does not 
enable one to know whether a given number is or is not a perfect 
power, and it is necessary to be certain that w-e have a perfect v 

power before applying Mr. Quinton's simplified method. 

" For fifth root*. Quinton notes that the unit figure of the root 
is the same as that of the power. V 32 = 2: 'J' 213 = 3; 

\' 59,049=9. The fifth powers of the nine digits thus may bo 
extracted rapidly and easily. Beyond this a little more memory 
is necessary, for the fifth powers of the digits must bo kept in tho 
mind. . . . Thus Quinton solved instantly the problem 

\ 229,345,007. proposed to him by the president of the Philoso¬ 
phical Society: 2.293 In * I»etween i,tr24. which is the fifth power 
of four, and 3,125. which is the fifth power of five. The figure in 
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the tons place is thus 4 
and that in the units 
place is 7; so 47 is the 
root. 

"For cube-roots the 
process is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent. Mr. Quinton 
has noted that the cubes 
of 1. 4. 5, 0. 9. all end 
in the same figures. and 
that thosoof 2.3,7. and 
8 end in 8, 7. 3. and 2. 
the figures obtained by 
subtracting from 10 . 

The cube-roots of cubes 
smaller than 1.000 are 

thus obtained at once. 

. . . For larger cubes, 
running up to a million, 
we must, as before, 
know by heart the cubes 
of the nine digits. . . . 

"This is the whole 
mystery. Mr. Quinton 
is able to extract by the 
same process many oth¬ 
er roots, 7th, 9th, 11th, 

13th, 14th, etc. Is this 
tho secret of tho Elbor- 
feld horses? Quinton 
does not assert this, and 
notes only that these 
rapid proCMMW are able 
to ubridgo calculation 
greatly, so that if some 
one were in communi¬ 
cation with tho horses, 
the spectators would 
bo astonished at their 
apparent knowledge. 

The process is luirdly 
utili/.able ordinarily, 
and we describe it hero 
only as a curiosity. It 
will enable those famil¬ 
iar with it to astonish their friends, as being more extraordinary 
than Inandi or Dianmndi; more rapid oven that a learned 
horse. Tho only thing they must look out for is that thoy 
shall bo given only perfect powers!"— Translation made Jor 
The Literary Dioeht. 


WORLD-WIDE BIRD-SLAUGHTER 

W HILE WE LAMENT tho disappearance of our wild 
birds here in tho Unitod States, and are trying to 
chock it by legislation, tho same ruthless slaughter, 
ending in the total extermination of one species after another, 
is going on in all parts of tho world. Trade, backed by fashion, 
has a "pull," apparently, that can not be withstood by laws, 
nor appeals to pity, nor the outcries of scientific naturalists. 
So tho goose that lays tho golden egg continues to be killed, for 
after n feather-yielding bird has been exterminated no more 
feathers of this kind are to be had. Tho feather-dealers, like 
the French king, however, seem to be content that the deluge 
shall arrive after they have enriched themselves sufficiently. 
A writer in the Tour du Monde (Paris, March l.V, abstracting 
an article contributed to the Journal Suisse by Mr. De la Rive, 
an expert in this subject, asks whether we are to go on until 
every bird has vanished, or whether there is some wav out. 
Wo read: 

"To state the problem is not to solve it, but we may point 
out what the solution ought to be. The bird constitutes part 
of our common heritage and the hour has come to seek to pre- 
serve it. not only in Europe, where insectivorous species have 
long Im-cu protected by law. but throughout the world, which is 
seeing one marvel after another disappear. The feather-dealers 
oppose all restrictions and declare that their activity plays 


little part in the dimi¬ 
nution of winged life on 
the globe. The bill now 
pending in the British 
Parliament, looking to¬ 
ward tho prohibition of 
the importation of cer¬ 
tain species . . . has 
provoked lively opposi¬ 
tion on bot h sides of the 
Channel. London is 
tho market for the raw 
feathers, but Paris is 
whore thoy are manu¬ 
factured; and if tho salo 
is supprest, tho industry 
will sufTer. The argu¬ 
ment has its value, hut 
is there no remedy? 

"The Lather trade, 
quite inactive thirty 
years ago, has recently 
taken on un extraordi¬ 
nary extension. As con¬ 
quering civilization has 
opened now regions to 
European exploitation, 
tho sale and exchange 
of tropical and other 
spocios have become 
more intense. No meas¬ 
ure of control has stopt 
tho hunter in those now 
lands, nnd he has had 
his own way. 

"The United 8tato« 
offer un example of what 
man's destructive pow¬ 
ers can accomplish whon 
nothing prevonts. Tho 
American Ornithologi¬ 
cal Society called atten¬ 
tion, in 1885, to tho 
necessity of effectively 
protecting tho winged 
fauna of tho continent. . . . Ornithologists have told of tho 
extermination of the herons, ibises, spatulas, and pelicans in 
Florida, of tho grebes and swans of Oregon, and of the sea¬ 
shore birds. Legislation has finally interfered; but there are no 
more herons, and the shore birds have boon preserved only 

by creating island reserve*. 

"The English and French merchants assure us that in Vene¬ 
zuela the white heron is rigorously protected, nnd that tho 
feathers shed at molting time are collected under the nests by 
the natives to be exported to Europe. Nevertheless ... in¬ 
vestigation show* that protective measures in Venezuela exist 
only in the district of Apur*, and that feather* are net gathered 
at molting time for the very good reason that they are then so 
dirty and bedraggled (‘dead.’ as it is called) that they have 
practically no market value.” 

The rarer the bird the more it is sought, and the less its chanoo 
of escaping extermination. Tho sad story of the New Guinea 
bird of paradise a* told by Walter Goodfellow, an English traveler, 
is typical. Several species, including the blue paradise-bird, 
have already been exterminated, and others are nearly gone. 
The pursuit is carried on systematically, the birds being swept 
from one section after another. The Dutch Government’s 
efforts at restrictive legislation have failed, owing to tho strong 
opposition of the traders. Exportation of these binls is for¬ 
bidden in British possessions, but there is much contraband 
trade. The same is true in tho French and German colonies. 
"So long as the European outlet remains open." says the writer, 
"thus it will be." A remedy proposed by Mr. Do la Rive is to 
substitute as far as possible the feathers of domesticated birds, 
such as the pigeons, for the wild birds. This may relieve the 
trouble somewhat, but there can be no tame substitutes for 
some of the creatures most in demand, and therefore nearest to 
extinction.— Translation made Jot The Litehaky Diuest. 


MASSACRED FOR MILLINERY. 
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WHY ALL SHOULD ENJOY POETRY 


F OR TIIE AVERAGE MAX. as well as for the dis- 
linctively poetic type, poetry has its function, according 
to Max Eastman; and Itccausc he ltelieves that an un- 
derstanding of this fact will increase* the sum of enjoyment in 
the world he devotes a I took to it. Recognizing that people tend 
to fall into two opposing classes, the practical and the poetical, 
Mr. Kastman keeps also in mind the fart that the majority of 
us represent a blending of these two types. Practical people, 
he points out, are intent on attaining ends, poetical people with 
receiving impressions. And he argues that 
in this adventure of living the poetical im¬ 
pulse, the impulse to realize, must not be 
sacrificed to the practical impulse to achieve 
—despite the well-known intolerance of the 
practical person for poetry. Throughout 
his book on the "Enjoyment of Poetry" 
runs a faith in the possibility of reconcilia¬ 
tion between these two points of view. He 
urges the practical man to recognize that 
the pootio is "not an attribute of special, 
exotic, or disordered types, but a universal 
quality of our nature," and that the |x>ctir 
impulse, "the impulse to realize," is "a* 
deep nnd arbitrary and unexplained as that 
‘will to live’ which lies at tha bottom of 
all the explanations." We should thcreforo 
strive for "a more equable union of the 
pmeticul and iKietica! in our character." 

."It is only the childlike and the poetic who 
mnke the innumerable Intimate acquaint¬ 
ances t hat are made." 

Hut the service of poetry to the practical 
man is not only to enhance things for him 
nnd ndd a richness to his experiences, hut 
to vivify ideas by clothing them with oolor 
and emotion: 

"And thus it is that poetry, altho prim¬ 
itive. is also divine. It is a redeemer of the 
mind from the serious madness of abstrac¬ 
tion. ... It carries science und knowledge 

continually bock into the specific realities out of which they 
arose, nnd whoso illumination is their culminating function." 

Xor does Mr. Kastman ignore poetry's more mystical sendee, 
of which he observes: 

"We are sometimes led by her most fine suggestions, not only 
into the presence of ideas, hut into the presence of what is Ixv 
yond any idea. We are made to apprehend the lieing of things 
the mind can not contain. In trigonometry, because we know 
the relation between two linos, we can meastin- the one which 
is beyond the span of our instruments, and we nail our diagram 
to the stars; and in poetry, likewise, when we have experienced 
t he reference of a present image to absent ones, we an- awake to 
those references which pass beyond our minds, and we catch 
them on their way to the images that an- eternally absent. There 
is poetry that runs along the verge of infinity. Repeatedly wo 
span the universe by the juxtaposition of words, and as the 
architecture of these successive visions is piled befon* us. we are 
led almost to expect a revelation of the unseen. This power 
has hung the veil of sacredness upon the name of poetry—that 
with these written syllables it can so bring over us the nearness 
of infinite and universal being." 

Returning again to more practical considerations. Mr. East¬ 
man points out that the worship of "respectability" and tho 


lack of leisure are two serious obstacles to the enjoyment of 
poetry. At present, he says, the rich have the leisure, but aro 
handicapped by the ideal of conformity, of respectability. And 
the poor have no time for poetic realization of their lives. If 
the golden age of |>octry is !>efore us. he argues, the world will 
first have to undergo certain social readjustments. As he puts it: 

"Realization is u flower of leisure and does not blossom 
quickly. It is a flower of the mood of leisure, and that in these 
days is the possession of a few. Among the well-to-do it is a 
traditional possession of women only, and 
so poetry has there grown to appear femi¬ 
nine. Among the poor it is unattainable to 
any hut degenerates, or the best rebels, and 
so jxx-try appears not to Itelong there at all, 
but to be almost hii exclusive pleasure of 
thaw whom wo call cultivated. Poetry 1ms 
grown aristocratic. It looks into the future 
for its golden age, the age when it will again 
l*c loved by many kinds of people, and rise 
to its heights upon a wide foundation. 
They who cherish hopes of poetry will, 
then-fore, do well to favor in their day every 
assault of labor upon the monopoly of lei¬ 
sure by a few. They will In* ready for a 
drastic redistribution of the idle hours. 

Even a more heroic change they will have 
to see. if poetry is to pros|x-r in those hours. 
For with the achievement of leisure as it 
is to-day. then- spread* over the whole na¬ 
ture of man that baleful constraint, the ideal 
of n<speetability. And that is a more sure 
destroyer of poetry than even necessity or 
the absorbing ambition that I* genuine. The 
privilege of maintaining a n-fined insulation 
from n-al contacts with the matter of life 
being possible only tothewealtliy.it becomes 
thcacccpta-d token of wealth, and n stern 
requirement to those whose judgments of 
merit are determined by a pecuniary stand¬ 
ard. They wrap themselves in fabrics and 
fine manners. They incase themselves in 
forms. They touch nothing to the quick. 
They are oven more effectually sundered 
from the poetry of experience than those 
considered less fortunate who aro occu¬ 
pied with a genuine problem of self-pres¬ 
ervation. For they, when they do discover some hour of con¬ 
templation. look straight into the face of the world. They taste 
the sorrows at least. Hut these others dwell in their mansions 
of great aspect as in the tomb, forbidden by their ideal the real¬ 
ization even of the tragedy of their own deadness," 

In the last chapter, which discusses the "practical value of 
poetry," we mad: 

"The poetry of hooks prepares, and also it restores. To iis 
the world grows stale. In-eausc in proportion as we become accus¬ 
tomed to a thing we aro estranged from it. In proportion us we 
win the daily presence of our friends, we lose them. We come 
to regard life as a dry package of facts. We want the spirituous 
refreshment of another’s vision. We want to have our eyes 
reopened, and our souls made naked to the touch of being. 

"This is the priesthood of art -not to bestow upon the uni¬ 
verse a new aspect, but ui*on the beholder a new enthusiasm. 
At our doors every morning the creation is sung. The day is a 
drama, the night a* an unfolding destiny within whose shadowy 
arena impetuous life shall still contend with death. A world 
laughs and bleeds for us all the time, but our response in this 
meteoric theater we suffer to lx- drugged with business and de¬ 
corum. We are horn sleeping, and few- of us ever awake, unless 
it Ik* upon some hideous midnight when death startles us. and 
v.c learn in grief alone what hit of Olympian fire our humid 
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form* enwrapped. But we could open our eyes to joy also. 
The poet cries ’Awake!’ and sings the song of the morning. 
He that hath eyes let him see! Even now all around us the trees 
have arisen, and their leaves are tongues of the air in song—the 
earth swings on in drastic revolution—and we laugh and love 
perpetually—and the winds enlarge our goings and our com¬ 
ings with a tune. 

"So far from being past, or on the wane, this wisdom of the 
soul of poetry looks for the first time joyfully into the future. 
Man is now returning to his rights as an animal. He has now 
lourncd that morals is not meant for a scourge and a dry medi¬ 
cine, and thut joy is its own reason. Existence was not per¬ 
petrated in malice or benevolence, but gimply is, and the end of 
our thinking is that- here we are, and what can we make of 
it. We have a planet to act upon, a sense of the drama. Wo 
will not Hquat and argue, nor balk, and try’ to justify (Sod. but 
we will make with high hearts of altandon our entrance and our 
exit before the congregation of the stars." 

CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY 

HE MUCH-DISPUTED CLAIM of photography to 
be classed us an art will doubtless derive a fresh impulse 
from the work of Baron Do Meyer, who succeeds, accor¬ 
ding to a writer in the May Craft*man, in proving himself a crea¬ 
tive artist despite the fact that his medium of expression is the 
photographic plate. "One is imprest," we read, "by the quality 
of ‘style’ that pervades all his work; his portraits have that fani- 



THK BALLOON MAN.” 


The two •vvampli'S of llaruii Du Meyer’s photography on this pace 
BfTnnl Bn Interest'ng contrast to bta well-known portraits of fashion¬ 
able women. At the same time, says a wrier In TV Cra'ltman. “ Iris 
portraits have that family reseiuNanrs* which ch»ract«rizc» the works 
of u bihkI painter. anil shown In each Is the stamp of one man’s work.” 


ily resemblance which characterizes the works of a good painter, 
an<l shown in each is the stamp of one man's work." At the 
same time "each photograph is individual, the mood and manner 
of treating the sitter prove the keen observation of an artist.'* 
In other words, Baron De Meyer brings to his work both the 
creative ability anti the eritieal instinct, and achieve* in his 


pictures "all the qualities required of a painter, excepting of 
course color." To quote further from the Craftsman article: 

“Few amateurs realize the difficulties to be overcome in seek¬ 
ing to express through this purely mechanical agency the quali¬ 
ties required of the painter, but Baron De Meyer has given in 
his portraits a personal and artistic utterance. 

"To express beautifully an emotion or sensation is the chief 



• iia*, smith or CIILI^KA.” 


It !• ctalmol for llanm Do Mcyir (hat he arlilrvi* In hi a photograph* 
• all the qualities required of a painter. excepting ofcourw* color." and 
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object and fundamental aim of any art. and the latest develop¬ 
ment of what was once mere photography opens up a new Held 
of experience requiring a mastery of many technical difficulties. 
One sees in Baron De Meyer’s |>ortrnits how real an analogy 
is to Ik* drawn between photography and the other forms of 
‘black and white’ work which art lovers have ever held in high 
estimation, and it is again proved that the artist is as independ- 
ent and as unhampcml by bis rigid medium as if he wielded the 
more supple pen and pencil. One feel* in Baron De Moyer's work 
great ability, keen observation of life, enhanced by a charming 
sense of humor, and t ho Iruo artistieal sonar of just and vital values. 

"The draftsman has indeed fewer difficulties; his is the power 
to suppress or eliminate details in his pictures that detract or 
are non-essential. details which interfere with the harmonious 
whole. The photographer, because of his medium, has not the 
power to retouch or correct his picture. His choice from the 
first must Ik* sure and unerring, and yet one’s first impression 
from these photographs is that they might In- reproductions of 
a master's painting, or of the tone etchings of such a great arlist 
as Brangwyn. Upon deeper observation one perceives lho 
clear-cut value of lens work." 

While Baron De Meyer is famous for his portraits of beautiful 
women, "he has not been content with reproducing a galaxy 
of the fair women of two continents'': 

"In his Istndon studio he has work's! front models and has 
thus obtained most interesting studies which have allowed 
him larger scope iu his portrayal of types. 

"In these selected studies of many types, as in the portraits 
of beautiful women. Baron De Meyer gives us a valuable r»*cord 
of modern society, and his work through it all remains critical, 
constructive, and creative." 
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MR. MORGAN AS A COLLECTOR 

HE "greatest collector of the last half century—per¬ 
haps, indeed, of all time.” This is the tribute of the 
London Morning Post to Mr. Morgan, whose art collec¬ 
tions, valued at SGO.OOO.OOO, will, it is now believed, eventually- 
become public property. The terms of the will, just made 
public, do not, iudeed, definitely bequeath them to the people. 
It pleads lack of time and energy to effect so great a transfer. 
The implied obligation, however, is left upon the son and prin¬ 
cipal heir, and the general belief is that Mr. Morgan's exprest 
wishes will be put into execution. The New York Sun records 
the prevalent feeling that the greater part of the art collection 
will go to the Metropolitan Museum, “possibly not as a gift, for 
the present at least, but as a loan with conditions that would 
have tho effect of making the treasure, in the words of the 
Morgan will, ‘permanently available for the instruction and 
pleasure of the American people.'" Again, the man who wrote 
this will, remarks The Morning Pott, "collected in a fashion un¬ 
known until the present generation." The word "collecting," 
it continues, "does not, perhaps, correctly express Mr. Morgan's 
enterprises; 'amassing' would probably be the better term." 
For all that, the belief held by this journal contradicts the 
oft-asserted statement that Mr. Morgan delegated all his collect¬ 
ing activities to trained experts: 

"He had the genuine instinct of the collector, and many veam 
before he begun to buy on a large seal*- he used to frequent more 
than one print-dealer's shop and »|M-nd hours in turning over 
portfolios, selecting tine mezzotint aud other engra\ings." 

Much has been written about the Morgan collection. Their 
variety anil riches arc so vast that no brief statement can give 
a hint of their compass. The summary in the London Times, 
where Mr. Morgan is treated in a five-column memoir, give* a 
valuable survey: 

"Mr. Morgun begun to buy picture* in 1884. but only Itought 
largely after 1800. From that time till about IMS no sooner 
had the report of his purchase of one fine collection died away 
than another was announced. He bought readily and widely, 
but only such things as were supremely line, in almost every 
braneh of art. For them* he built a palatial home in New York. 

" Mr. Morgan's first great enterprise in the way of liook-huying 
dates from about I HOP. in which year he purchased tn bloc the 
Toovey library of early English printed book*. the magnificent 
Alilines (520 in number), a very fine scries of binding* bv tho 
great master* of the French school, and. above nil. a superb 
copy of the First Folio of Shake*pear® in tho original oalf. with 
tho arms of Robert Sydney, Karl of Leicester. In this purchase, 
a* indeed in all his bibliographical purchase*. Mr. Morgan largely 
depended on the advice of his nephew. Mr. Junius S. Morgan. 

"About 1900-1, Mr. Morgan bought, also rn bloc. the libraries 
of Theodore Irwin, of Oswego. A. J. Morgan. George B. do 
Forest, and Marshall C. Lcfferts. all especially strong in various 
phases of Americana. But his greatest coup uf all was the pur¬ 
chase of tho library of Mr. Richard Bennett, of Manchester. 
Mr. Bennett, In-sides buying elsewhere, had purchased William 
Morris’s library, and, after making his selection of manuscripts 
ami books, sent the residue to Sotheby's in 1880. For reasons 
which are not known. Mr. Bennett suddenly determined to part 
with his library, and plans! it in the hands of Sotheby 

for sale by private treaty. Then- were only about 7<IU volumes, 
but every one was of the highest importune*-; then- were, for 
instance. 32 Caxtons, ami in tin* respect the BenncU collection 
ranked tho fourth largest in existence. The collection was. after 
very little delay, purchased by Mr. Morgan at a price said to he 
about £200,000. Then came the purchase of the 14 Caxtons 
in the Amherst of Hackney library for something like £25.000. 

"Mr. Morgan’s greatest singlc-tioak purchase was the Ash- 
burn Im in ' Evangeliarium,' for which he paid £10.000; it is one 
of tho most lieautiful examples in existence of early goldsmiths' 
and jewelers’ work. The only fragment in existence of the 
manuscript of Milton's ‘Paradise Lost’ was acquired early in 
1901 for about £5.000. The Hamilton Palace copy of the 
‘Golden Gospels' of Henry VIII.. a manuscript of ‘Imperial 
magnificence.' came to Mr. Morgan in his purchase of the Irwin 


library: and he also obtained the acknowledged masterpiece of 
the greatest of all the miniaturists. Giulio Clovio. His more 
recent purchases include both the vellum and the paper copies 
of the great Mazarin or Gutenberg Bible, which cost £8,850 at 
the Huth sale, und several of the Iloo treasures fell to him. 
Some time since an ingenious statistician reckoned—and this 
was before- tho Iluth-Iloe sales—that out of 100 l>ooks which 
sold at auction during the last century at from £500 to £5,000 
each. Mr. Morgan owns 16, or one-sixth of the highest-priood 
books of the last hundred years. A long account—the first of 
its kind to appear—of Mr. Morgan’s library and its treasures was 
published in The Timet of December 4, 190N." 

Mr. Morgan's pictures have so lately been the subject of an 
article in these pages that we omit tho remenlion of them and 
go on to indicate some of his accumulations that, are less well 
known: 

"When Mr. Morgan decided to remove his collections f.-om 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, it was roughly estimated that 
the value of the contents of the 30 or 40 showcases amounted to 
three-quarter* of a million sterling—£100,(XX) in jewels, £100,000 
each in porcelain aud ivories, not to mention other article*. 
Even these formed only a small portion of his collection, for hi* 
gold and other snuff-lioxcs alone represent an enormous fortune. 
The Morgan jewels formed the subject of a special article in 
The Timn of August 25, 1011; while his equally famous and 
important collection of watchc* was dealt with in these columns 
on November 23 of last year. 

"Mr. Morgan purchas'd at n high price the Pfungst collection 
of fifteenth-century bronze*, and is *aid to have paid £60,000 for 
a portion of the colb-ction of goldsmiths' and silversmiths' work 
of the sixteenth century which was formed bjrConsul Quitman, 
director of the Dreodner Bank. For t wo busts by Houdon he is 
reported to have paid £20.(XX). and £100.000 for tho Van Eyck 
•eric* of tape.try from the Royal I’nlacoat Madrid, und probably 
brought from Spain to Paris by Cardinal Muzarin. The <>p|h-h- 
he-im collection of ivork*. w-ood carvings. Munich-stone, Italian 
faience, Byzantine enaitiels. terra-cotta work, and so forth; tho 
Mannheim collection of majolica; the Mansion Perry collection 
of Chituss- porcelain. 227 piece*, ono of the Uniat in tho United 
State*; and the George* lloentscliel collection of Gothic and 
eighteenth-century woodwork, ormolu decorations, which were 
aflixt to furniture, domestic furniture, and ecclesiastical work — 
said to have filled 304 pnckiiig-*-a*e* in the transshipment to New 
York; the John Wart! collection of Gn-ek coins; the Marpch col¬ 
lection watchc*—these an- all now part of Mr. Morgan's 
accumulation*. It *hould Im< mentioned that tho cightoonth- 
century objects in the HocnUchcl colb-ction were presented by 
Mr. Morgan to the Mctro|>oli(au Museum of New York. Ho 
had also a vast collection of fine Oriental porcelain; and quite 
recently he bought Mr. Fairfax Murray's very important gath¬ 
ering of drawings by old masters. In fact, there was hardly a 
department of the art of the past of which he hail not acquired 
a fine and thoroughly representative colb-ction. It is universally 
believed that the whole, or nearly tho whole, of his treasures 
will go either now or later to the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York." 

The above recital indicate* that Mr. Morgun was almost 
entirely a patron of the art of tho post. This point is taken and 
dwelt u|K»n by the New York Evening Post, which sees him 
removed a* far a* possible from such figures, for example, ns tho 
Medici of Florence: 

"To name the Medici and their business and political associ¬ 
ates i* to revive the memory of the greatest artists of their age. 
Mr. Morgan's mum- will evoke no such memories of our artists 
in the future. He outlived two artistic revolutions, marked by 
the success of the Barbizon school and that of the Impressionists, 
but his taste was deeply touched by neither, lie employed, to 
be sure, the best architect in America to build his beautiful 
private library, but it never occurred to him to summon a mural 
painter of highest distinction to complete the work. The only 
portrait-pain ter whom he consistently and enthusiastically em¬ 
ployed is an artist of inferior talent. Wo call attention to these 
limitations of a great art lover, not to depreciate his taste, but 
because these facts mean something for both the man and the 
art of our modem times. 

"It must he admitted immediately that modern art. sub¬ 
divided into specialties, maintained largely by esoteric cults, an 
art so little central and public, could not have appealed to so 
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potent, public, and essentially simple a character as was Mr. 
Morgan's. Such an art must have represented to his conscious¬ 
ness either an evasion of the main business of life, or a disintegra¬ 
tion parallel with that which he dreaded in society at large. In 
short. the Medici art patrons transported to out age would 
probably have liked our art no better than Mr. Morgan did. 
while he, in their times, might well have been the friend and 
employer of a generation of artists. It is the defect of our art. 
and the loss of our wealthy contemporaries, that its appeal to 
those who robustly do the world's work is so small." 

It would "be to affront his memory to claim for him a con- 
noissetirahip to which he never pretended when living." con¬ 
tinues this journal. Finally: 

"It was his weakness as a collector that he did not readily 
souk or win the confidence of critics and other amateurs, but 
depended too much on dealers. He was too impatient and too 
rich to give himself tho luxury of buying shrewdly, and the great 
prices which he willingly paid did much to produce the present 
demoralization of the art market. In fact, the amateur must 
regard Mr. Morgan's artistic career with something of awe and 
misgiving, not unmixt with pity, feeling the disproportion be¬ 
tween his tireleMs activities as a collector, and the personal solace 
which he got from his royally abundant possessions. Such 
refinements of sympathy and appreciation need not trouble tho 
average man. It is enough for him to know that all his long 
life Mr. Morgan earnestly coveted the beat in art. that through 
his enterprise tens of thousands of beautiful objects have come 
from Europe to America, and that through his gifts we all have 
the possibility of an illimitable extension of our esthetic life." 


MASSENET'S GHOST—A problem for the Society of 
Psychical Research seems to be furnished by a ghost story 
ooming from Paris. Massenet, it appears, attends rehearsals 
of his opera "Panurgi.” about to be produced, and is seen by 
nearly all tho people oonnected with the theater—stage-hands 
as well as singers. The "tenors and b asses wore as nervous 
as schoolgirls" at first, but after a few days began to accustom 
themselves to tho apparition, and worked on comfortably with 
him. This account furnished by tho barytone Marcoux is 
printed in the Philadelphia Ledger: 

"I first noticed the apparition at the second rehearsal. It 
appeared at tho end of the second act at the right-hand corner 
of the stage. I thought it was a hallucination, but try as I 
might I could not keep my eyes from tho figure which I could 
see distinctly clad in the familiar gray frock coal. 

"It boat time with its hands and would shake its head with 
approval or disapproval. I said nothing for fear of being 
ridiculed, and as the ghost or whatever it was did not appear 
again that day I took a dose to steady my nerves. 

"Noxt day Mile. Lucy Arholl, who has tho principal rfile, 
clutched my arm suddenly during a duet in tho second act and 
whispered in a terrified voice, ‘Look! Look!' 

"There in tho same place stood tho strange figure going 
through tho motions of conducting tho orchestra. I confess our 
voices sounded quaky as wo continued singing. 

" During an interval several stage-hand* approached the 
stage-manager and told him they hail seen the ghost of Mas¬ 
senet. At every rehearsal we saw the apparition, always in the 
same spot, but not always in the same act. The strange thing 
about it is that those not connected with the theater were 
unable to see the ghost. 

" Director Isola had a camera pointed at the stago ono day, 
tho operator standing by ready, but altho he snapt at the 
exact moment when four of us saw the figure plainly, the nega¬ 
tive, when developed, showed a blank. I can not explain it. 
I could have doubted my own eyes, but there is the testimony of 
the others.” 

Tho director of the theater adds this: 

"Tho history of the Gaiet6 Lyrique. dating back centuries, 
contains many extraordinary incidents, including ghosts. Some 
old employees of the theater are quite ready to accept the theory 
that the theater is haunted by another uncanny \isitor. Per¬ 
sonally. I have no theory whatever, but at ono time I feared we 
would be unable to continue the rehearsals. Everybody was 
absorbed in the extraordinary phenomenon.” 


WAGNER’S “RHEINGOLD" AN ATTACK 
ON PROPERTY 

T HE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC DOCTRINE of "tho 
vicious fraudulcncy of private property." according to 
I*tof. Karl Fuchs, is the underlying and permeating idea 
in Richard Wagner's "Rheingold." And “never was a sense¬ 
less and dangerous thought made plausible to the public with 
greater pomp of presentation than by this thoroughly and end¬ 
lessly romantic magic opera,” declares this German interpreter 
of his great fellow-countryman. This view of the "Rheingold" 
is sot forth by Professor Fuchs in Die Dantigrr Zeitung and di»- 
cust at some length in Die AUgemeine M xutikieUung. It will bo 
recalled that in this opera, which forms the prelude to the tril¬ 
ogy, " Der Ring des Nibelungen,” all the disasters trace back 
to the fact that the gnome Alberic, repulsed by the thn>© maidens 
who guarded the mysterious treasure of the Rhine-gold, utters a 
vow to renounce love, and as a result of this renunciation is 
enabled to steal the gold and shape it into a ring of miraculous 
attributes. Altho this ring gives almost limitless power to ita 
possessor, it also carries with it a curs© which ultimately threatens 
to destroy oven the god Wotan. In the Mutikuilung wo read: 

"What else could be symbolised in the fact that tho curs© is 
fastened on tho individual who forges into a solid ring tho liquid 
gold scattered in the green stream of the Rhino for the enjoy¬ 
ment of all, and that only the loveless man is eapublo of working 
this transformation? The forging happens through robbery. 
. . . Never more clearly than in this instance can the dictum 
of the French socialist, Proudhon, that ‘Property is thoft,' bo 
illustrated. It is not the misuse of the stamped gold or money 
that is curst, but possession as such; tho rich man is bad and 
loveless possession possesses the possessor and whoever acquires 
it must sow ruin and death and finally harvest them himself. 

"The loveless man is the image of the detested capitalist. 
To make this impressive, the whole magical sohemo of action 
and all the wonderfully devised scenery are conjured into an effect 
that is embellished with what is musically interesting. Finally, 
the whole thing, in consequence of the contradictious in the en¬ 
vironment of tho participant, and particularly in the character 
of ITotos, sinks so far toward the mere show-piece with musio 
that it fortunately forfeits the seductivo power which envelops 
tho childish idea. The giants in the piece represent the work¬ 
man: tho problem of work and wages is solved by Wotan, spe¬ 
cifically in regard to himself, with the principle of 'Ordering 
and not Paying,' with the mental reservation that 'Tho Higher 
Right) is always on the Side of tho Higher Nature' . . . really 
of the higher man. higher through rank or genius . . . this solu¬ 
tion Iwing a kind of denial of claims approved by civil law, a 
denial that the social democrat, too, would deem silly since it 
operates against the workman. 

"It is in this manner that Wotan, the guardian of compacts, 
acts. Not yet in 'Rheingold,' but later, in the * Ring,’ which 
is intended to be a unity, he reveals himself as a god of tho 
clouds, of storm, of the weather. . , . Has any one ever suc¬ 
ceeded in making a compact with the weather? No wonder, 
finally, that this god [thinks and doe* so little in consonance with 
the fifth and sixth commandments. Likewise ho fails to show 
definite respect for the seventh, for what compact has boon 
violated by llunding. whom he beats to death? To signify 
anything essentially other than the Ten Commandments can 
not bo expected from the compacts whose formulas in runes 
find place together on a spear. 

"Without this crass deviation in consequence of the excess 
of inner contradictions, the sum of which is by no means indi¬ 
cated by those already mentioned here, tho complacent auditor 
might think that the piece had not contributed materially to 
the growth of the red flag, for however green the flood, the 
Rhine, may appear, there it is rod and signifies that 'Everything 
belongs to Everybody.' The more the author strove, however, 
to diminish the historical aspect of the plot, the more intent 
he was as prophet to make impressive the group of ideas which 
he deemed the real life of his piece. It is well known, too, mark 
you. that this same Wagner, at a certain not very remote time, 
when certain heads were hot with a certain keen idea, wrote a 
wholly serious letter to tho King of Saxony demanding that tho 
King abolish the use of money in his states!" 



Religion and Social Service 



CHINESE APPEAL FOR CHRISTIAN PRAYERS 



I X RESPONSE to an official request from the Chinese 
Cabinet, special prayers for the new Republic were offered 
on April 27 in Christian churches throughout China, the 
United States, and prol«ablv all Christian nations. This un¬ 
precedented action on the j>art of China’s new Government is 
generally interpreted bv our religious press as at once a vin¬ 
dication of our missionary efforts and a spur to fresh activities. 
Typical of the comment in many quarters is the remark of the 
Portland (Me.) Zion * Advocate 
(Baptist): “China has invited 
her own evangelization; the 
missionary enterprise will 

henceforth stand on a very 
different footing in tluit old 
land." “The world has heard 
nothing like this liefore." ex¬ 
claims the Chicago AUranet 
(Congregational), and the 

Cleveland Evangelical Messen¬ 
ger (Evangelical) hails the 
incident as “prophetic of the 
coining supremacy of the prin¬ 
ciples of the Christian religion 
in China." The ap|*cal. a* tel¬ 
egraphed to the various Chi¬ 
nese provinces and cabled to 
the I)o|Nirtmont of State at 
Washington and to foreign 
mission boards, is as follows: 

“ Prayer is requested for the 
National Assembly now in ses¬ 
sion. for the new Government, 
for the President who is to Is* 
elected: for the Constitution of 
the Republic; thnt the Govern¬ 
ment may In* recognize! by 
the Powers: that peace may 
reign within our country; that 
strong and virtuous men may 
Ih> elected to office, and thnt 
the Government may Is* es¬ 
tablish^! upon u strong founda¬ 
tion. Upon receipt of this tel¬ 
egram you are requested to 
notify all churches in your 
province that April 27th lias 
boon sot aside as a day of 
prayer for the nation. Let all 
take part." 

This is said to bo not only the 
first time in the world’s history 

that a non-Christian nation has called for the prayers of Chris¬ 
tian |icoples. but the first time that any nation aliout to adopt a 
new constitution and enter on a new order of life has asked the 
prayers of other nations for success. And it is little more than 
twelve years since the Boxer uprisings in China resulted in the 
martyrdom of 135 missionaries and 1G.000 native converts! 

Our religious papers are naturally jubilant over this recogni¬ 
tion from so unexpected a source of the importance of Christian 
prayer. “Not only will this action of the Chinese Government 
impress the millions of its own subjects with the importance of 
Christianity." says the Philadelphia Ckrutian Instructor (United 
Presbyterian), “but it should impress the so-called Christian 


nations with the importance of r«*cognizing their dependence 
upon God. and their need of looking to him continually for his 
guidance and blessing." Another Philadelphia pa|>er, The 
Catholic Standard and Times, also sees in this act of the Chinese 
Republic, "a very good example to the rest of the world." And ' 
it notes, “ How different this attitude of the newest republic from 
that of the greatest one of Europe—France!" “The motive 
of China’s call to prayer can only be conjectured," says the New 

York Christian Advocate (Met h- 
odist), but 

“the simple fact that such nn 
appeal has been made is tre¬ 
mendously significant, indica¬ 
ting that the influence of Chris¬ 
tian missions has extended Tar 
Itevoud the mere nil miters of 
converts. It will give strength 
to the Christian movement in 
Asia nnd to the operations at 
the home busc, upon which for¬ 
eign missions must do|N>nd for 
their maintenance and exten¬ 
sion." 

The New York Christian Her¬ 
ald (Undenominational) con¬ 
fesses that "it is difficult to Iw* 
moderate" in commenting up¬ 
on this event, and goes on to 
say: 

"Has anything more spec¬ 
tacular and stupendous hnp- 
pened in the modem history 
of Christianity? It reminds 
one of the act of Constantino 
that made Christianity the re¬ 
ligion of t he great Roman Em¬ 
pire and the sign of the Cross 
the banner of its imperial le¬ 
gions. or of th«* real of Charle¬ 
magne in subjecting pagan na¬ 
tions to the yoke of Christ. 
Japan recently made Christi¬ 
anity one of tlio rocoguiwd re¬ 
ligion* of the Empire. And 
now China, the newest and 
largest, republic, which during 
all t he centuries of t ho Christ ian 
era has been thought of as so 
dieply nnd firmly heathen, 
sends this requivt for prayer, 
not to its priests of Buddha 
nor to its wise men of Confuci¬ 
anism. but to the faithful inis- 
sionarii-s nnd native workers 
who have been telling there the old, old story of Jesus and his 
love, and holding up to view the life and character of him who 
said. ‘And I, if I la* lifted up, will draw all men unto me.'" 

“It commits China to Christianity," exclaims the Boston 
Watchman (Baptist), which comments as follows on certain 
outstanding facts in the case: 

“The prayer-edict is issued by Yuan Shi Kai. the President of 
the Republic, thus giving it the highest official sanction. It 
is a little more than a decade ago that China was bitterly opposed 
to Christianity, and was using all her power to stamp it out of t ho 
Empire. President Yuan’s edict easily recalls the ediet of tho 
imperial Government issued in 1900 calling for the destruction 
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of foreigners and making it a crime to harbor them. It was 
claimed by many at that time that the edict was directed not 
so much against Christians as such, as it was against the scheme 
of tlie European Powers to get possession of their territory. 
The aggressions of England. Germany. Russia, and France may 
well have aroused Chinese opposition not only to these coun¬ 
tries but to their religion. 

"Whatever influences have caused the reaction in favor 
of Christianity, and evidently there must have been strong and 
well-nigh irresistible influences, it may safely bo Mieved that the 
attitude of the United States in its diplomacy, approving tho 
integrity of the Empire as against the European earving process, 
and also in returning the portion of the money allotted to the 
United States ns its share of the cost in subduing the Boxer re¬ 
bellion. was among the most powerful factor*. It shows in a 
large way that justice and honesty are always the safest factors 

in international policy.” 

"Hut probably the strongest human influence of all." adds 
the same paper, "has been exerted through the missionaries 
whose hard and faithful work has borne fruit not only among 
the |>eoplc. but in the palace itself." The Boston I'oni/reya- 
lionnlul (Congregational) calls attention to the interesting fact 
that "in the province of Kwangtung, the chief city of which if 
(’union, sixty-five per cent, of the Government officials are 
Christians, and in the new National Assembly there is also a 
good proportion of Christians.” 

We learn from the news dispalehes that nut only in the Unit.si 
States, but in Great Britain, on the Continent, in Canada. 
Australia, and South America, China's uppeal was heard and 
answered. Commenting upon this unique day of prayer. Secre¬ 
tary of State Bryan said to a newspaper correspondent: 

"It is an extraordinary tribute to Christianity. . . . The 
United States has exerted, largely through its missionaries, an 
increasing influence on the thought of China. The President 
has recognized this in his efforts to secure Mr. John R. Mott 
as fhe first Minister from this country lo the new Republic. Mr. 
Mott being a conspicuous Inymnn and known for his identi¬ 
fication with nil forms of religious activity.” 

In fact, the incident m-ciiis lo hold scarcely less interest for 
the lay press man for the religious papers. "Praying for Chirm 
is a proof that the American people have the sort of sentiment 
for the Chinese people upon which enduring friendship may 
be founded, and out of which the new dispensation of peace over 
all the world may gradually he evolved,” remarks the Now York 
Keening Mail. And Thi Tribune point'out that whether China's 
request indicates the spiritual power of Christianity or merely 
the use of that religion for |Nilitieal purpose, it is in either case 
a reminder lluit tile world has henceforth lo reckon with "a 
Europeanized and Americanized China." 


HOW TO HELP THE MOUNTAIN WHITES 


I N THE FOREFRONT of all "rural problems," declares 
the editor of the Berea Quarterly, is the task of bringing the 
•*-»t educational guidance to the isolated people of tho 
mountains of Kentucky. Tennessee, the Virginias, and the 
Carolinas. And Berea College in Kentucky represents, ac¬ 
cording to the New York Timm, "the best thus far attempted 
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for the education of these hctnmtsl-in millions of sturdy Amer¬ 
icans." In the current nuinU-r of The Quarterly, Mr. John F. 
Smith, of the Berea Normal Depart merit, who recently mode n 
survey in the mountain country for the National Bureau of 
Education, notes that there arc active thinkers them who nro 
doing all they can to heller conditions. They want "to wo 
religion become a real, active, character-building principle, 
instead of an excited slate of min I or a mere belief in a creed," 
to"arouse a sentiment that would build bridges where ferry-ltonts 
are used now," to "have roads built over which a single learn 
might draw a heavy load at all seasons," to have "better churches 
ami better schools,” But in the mountains, "as in iierhups most 
rural districts, the active thinkers are in the minority." Mo, 
di-elares Mr. Smith, "tlie practical way to liettcr conditions in 
the mountains is to reinforce tlies.- active few." And lie goes on 
lo show how necessary these reinforcements are and how Keren 
is furnishing them: 


"Take the boys and girls who will build the 
home* of to-morrow, put them in ail institution 
when- their horizon will lie broadened, where they 
may catch a vision of better roads for their county, 
In-m.-t farms and Iwt ter methods of farming, better 
holm s for themselves and their friends, and better 
schools and churches and happier days for their 
People. 

"The active few want lo help their county, but 
they can not Ik- patriotic for the many who are not 
patriotic. Many a man is quite willing to have a 
bridge built across a stream near his form, but ho 
complains if he is asked to help build one in 
another part of the county. 

“Often the criminally harmful influence of a 
few people who live on the frazzled edges of the 
community, degenerates born of long intermar¬ 
riage. mental atrophy, overindulgenee of appetites 
and passions, ‘vote sellers' ami others, occasion 
ceaseless anxiety to the Itcfter classes who must 
make an honest living and lead n-speetable live* 
in spite of their less exemplary neighbors. 

"Then there are the fatalists who have per¬ 
suaded themselves that evil will conic, that tho 
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hearts of some men are inevitably bad. and they rather avoid 
doing police duty in the neighborhood while winning bread for 
their children. They do have to win bread; they don't have 
to guard the morals of the people and the ballot boxes. There¬ 
fore they rather prefer to do what must be done and are 
often alow to ussumo responsibilities that may mean the ex¬ 
penditure of both time and money and involve them in 'diffi¬ 
culties' with their neighbors. 

"In many eases tho presence of Berta's ‘Extension’outfit for 
two or three nights in a remote valley will turn the scale between 
the better and the worse elements by waking up those who have 
been indifferent. 

“The mountaineers do not need some one to build churches 
and give them; they do not need to have money turned into their 
county coffers from some external source; but they do need to 
have some forces at work that will take the sons and daughters 
of the people who live on the frazzled edge, wielding an in¬ 
fluence that is retarding and often criminal, and give them a dif¬ 
ferent point of view—make them over into cooperative allies 
instead of hostile enemies. Such boys and girls, as they return 
from a brief residence at a school like Berea, will exert an in¬ 
fluence that will enter quietly into the lives of these honest, com¬ 
mon folk who walk the middle ground and give them a wider 
horizon, raise their thoughts above the dead level of community 
thinking, develop in them tho power of initiative. 

"Iu response to our invitation children of the rudest families 
came over unbridged streams and long distances, and if we can 
tako care of them now they will reenforce every good cause 
in our land in the next generation." 


IS ITOLAND IN AMERICA? 

HE TRAGIC LOT of the Jews in having no homeland 
among the nations of the earth is once more brought to 
mind startlingly by Israel Zangwill in a speech lately 
delivered before the London Union of Jewish Literary Societies 
and published in part in Tht American Hrbrtw (New York). 
According to Mr. Zangwill, only tho gipsies share with the Jews 
the quality of homelessness. The conquered red Indians have 
their reservations; and the Eskimos live their own life in 
their own land. But while the gipsies are nomads by choice, 
and wilfully remain outside civilization, the Jews desire to pene¬ 
trate into some civilization, "however different it lx* from their 
own. however destructive to their ow n.'* Itoism. or Tcnitorial- 
ism, as practical politics is the stated subject of Mr. Zangwill'. 
discourse and he offers this definition: 

" Itoism. or Terri torialism, is the concept ion of a Jewish terri¬ 
tory in which this abnormal condition of Ix-iug iu the minority 
would lw« replaced by the normal condition of licing in the 
majority. The majority, mark you. not the totality. No 
nation is made of one race, and the idea that Itoisin aims at the 
creation of a glorified Ghetto is a caricature. . . . hoi-in is an 
abstract conception. It does not sjHvify the particular country. 
It says . . . give me a place where I may stand, and I will make 
myself again a people. Unlike Zionism, it does not believe that 
this renaissance is possible only in Palestine." 

But the limitations of the territorial solution of the Jewish 
problem, in whatever part of the world. Mr. Zangwill shows to 
he almost if not quite definitely prohibitive. More striking 
still is his statement that then* is no immediate necessity for 
Itoland, now that the bogy of a closed America ha.- been banished; 
and he thus di-dares himself on the room and tlx- reasons for 
the Jews in the United States: 

••\Ye heur a great outcry about the rejection of Jews at the 
ports of America: well, let us look at the figure-. For the year 
ending June. 11)12,80.595 Jews were admitted and l.OtH rejected, 
or about 1> 4 per cent. But against 31.500 Greeks admitted. 
1-396 were rejected. the percentage of Greeks rej.-ct.nl is 
alK»ut d >2 times that of the Jews. The Irish, with 33.022 ad¬ 
missions to 576 rejections, or nearly 1 : , per cent., are treated 
considerably worse than the Jews.' despite the immense Irish 
influence in the United Stat.-s. As for the English, they arc 
almost twice as badly off as the Jews, with 1.117 rejections out 
of only I0.6S0 admissions. 


"No. America will not close her ports to the Jews, because a 
continent can not behave like a country—especially un empty 
continent. Seventy times the size of Great Britain, the United 
States has only double her population. One State (Nevada), as 
large as Britain, has only the population of Brighton. Without 
emigrants the emptier States can not possibly develop at tho 
rate they desire, and if they shut out emigration a great cry for 
labor would soon go up to houven and Washington. 

"Now they could not possibly shut out the Jew without 
shutting out all the other while races. The two million votes of 
the Jews already in possession would be solid against an injustice 
like that. Nor is there any probable literacy or health lest that 
myriads of Jews could not overleap. Moreover, if emigration 
were shut out. a fatal blow would be struck at the shipping in¬ 
terests. Without sU-eragc passengers to America, tho bulk of 
the steamers could not afford to run. the first-class passengers 
would have to pay far higher rates, and even the millionaires 
would be seriously discommoded by the infrequency of steamers. 
Despite the most democratic of Presidents, the shipping interest* 
will have their influence in Congress. In short, America will 
remain open to the Jew because it pays all around. You have 
no need to rely on the Christian kindness of America, nor on the 
statue of Liberty that dominates New York harbor and welcomes 
the weary refugee. These count for something. But there is a 
solidor basis—the almighty dollar. In the wise words of 
Andrew Carnegie: ‘ It would pay us to give a premium for every 
able-bodied man and woman of good character that could be 
induced to come here-.'" 

An effort has l>ecn made to turn the Jewish immigration away 
from New York to the Southwest, but it has not been very 
successful: 

"It is precisely because I soon discovered (hat Itoland could 
not be au immediate practical refuge, if only because of the years 
necessary to find it. that the I to, while making tho quest of such 
a land itscentral line of activity, established also a branch lino 
to America in the shape of the Galveston work. This, too. had 
behind it the fear that America, provoked by the congestion of 
Jews in New York and the Eastern cities, close her ports to them, 
and it was thought that if the How could l*c diverted inland, west 
of the Mississippi, tho arguments of the restrict ioriists would lx> 
silenced. But quite apart from its dubious tactical reason*, it 
was a good move economically. In the small rising towns of the 
West, life was healthier and lalmr liettcr paid than in the slums 
of the East, and a new and \u«t region was thus o|Kmed up for 
Jewish emigration. The modes nprrandi consisted mainly in 
teaching the Russian Jew that Galveston was the head |H»rl of 
entry. and from Galveston distributing him scientifically to 
towns where* work could In* found for him. Now. not only is 1 his 
branch line infinitely more im|K>riant a* immediate practical 
Politics than the central line- not only will it become increasingly 
important with the upeuing of the Panama Canal hut it carries 
within itself a secondary solution in tho event of the primary 
proving impossible. 

"For America has ample room for all the six millions of the 
Pale: »uy one of her fifty States could absorb them. And next 
to being in a country of their own. there* could lx* no bettor fate 
for them than to Ik- together in a hind of civil and religious fre-c- 
dom. of who**constitution Christianity forms no part, and where 
their collective votes would practically guarantee them ngainst 
future- persecution. The drawback to this solution is that the 
masses could not afford to emigrate from Russia, and it is for¬ 
bidden to pay their fares. But this very Galveston work, with 
the experience it gave me of the emigrants who must be the 
material of Itoland. made it clear to tin* why Itoland will 
not attract any large number of Jews white America remains 
ojx-n. 

"For despite the better laU.r conditions iu the great West. and 
altho a spontaneous movement Westward has now set in from 
the Eastern scalwnrel us well as from Russia. New York re mains 
the giant magnet of the race. It is not merely because of its 
synagogs. Kosher restaurants. Yiddish journals, and theaters, 
but because kinsman goes to kinsman and tho million Jews 
already there- radiate out lines of communication all over Russia. 
Only those without relatives or townsmen in New York, or those 
who have already failed in New York, will turn to f he West. And 
I am com|H*llcd to the conclusion that Itoland, which I had 
imagined would have all the Russian Pale to draw upon, will in 
reality appeal only to that very limited class which is without 
relatives nr kinsmen iu New York, to which should even bo added 
Canada or the Argentine. The migration of the Jew follows, in 
short, what may be called the family line." 
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THE RETURN OF THE WIRE WHEEL Inventing the danger- i, ^ 
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A CURRENT topic in many motor * Mp over- * \ m Q ^ ^ 

publications is the revival of interest wnd. '‘i o 

in the wire wheel. Several prominent the wln-el itself is then.*- _ > ^ , 

manufacturers have already a<lopted this by rendered capable of Mr~I^nn in . 
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more employed now. with a prospect of shock is taken in tension ^ 
becoming a permanent type of wheel. It is by the outer sel of s,-,k^ ** CAMPUra ^ wmi nNT AND „„ 

explained in The Automobile that the con- \ the dish.sl position 

Htruetional methods employed for this peculiarly fitted to receive it. Tho spokes <k*n*w corn-.ponding to their respect ivo 
wheel manv years ago "were not along B and (*. owing to their position are in- functions. Thus the outer spokes A de- 

lines that were adapted to the peculiar reed «y*» » blow t° »y P"t only Slightly from a strictly radial 

.... . .. . _ .. rp. gnat extent. Their function u almost lay-out. Fig. I. and are not intended there- 

oonditions required by motor-cars. The who || v M nflned to driving and braking, fore to contribute to the drive from huh 
su|Mtriority under such conditions of tho altho'thc siighllv oblique position of the to rim. The spokes R and C’ are. on tho 
wooden artillery wheel olhw hand, arranged tau- 

forced out of use the wheel aH , ur j.„ M lhl , hu |, n H ngo 

with wire spokes. In re- to which they are attaehisl. 
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t hat tho outside sot of aoso renoi-an uem c*Sox. mi u» AKosLaa. c*u occupy in tho wheel. When 

B|Miki*. A is considerably drivin^thehubinthedi- 

cliHhed, while tho inner set C lies practically spokes B also offers resistance to lateral res-tion indicated the existing tension of tho 
in a vertical plane. There an* two reason* shock in the opposite direction. In auto- right-han<l spoke is increased by a pull in 


■ujM.riority under such conditions 
woo«len artillery wheel 
fonssl out of use tho wheel 
with wire spoke*. In ro- Bfc-.ji 
cent years, however, 
ninrkisl changed have been 
made in construction. 

What is known as the 
"triple spoke" type of H| 
wheel has oontributed . 
most to tho success of the w • 
present revival. A writer ejW^Vl 
in The A utomobite explains 
in an article with dia- 
grams, here reproduced, 
what this change in con¬ 
struction has effected: 


“The vertical section. 
Fig. 1, shows tho arrange¬ 
ment of spokes usually fol¬ 
lowed. It will Ih« noticed 
that tho outside set of 
spoke* A i* considerably 
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vertical plane. There an* two n-ason* 


for this disposition of tho spokes. First, tho mobile driving, however, a blow from tho the direction of the arrow, while the siuno 
plane of tread is brought well over the inner inside is rarely cncounten-d. turning fore*« produces an opposite effect 

end of tho hub, thus keeping the wheel track "All three sets of spokes radiate tan- in tho case of tho other spoke, reducing its 


In auto- right-hand spoke is increased by a pull in 
rom tho the direction of the arrow, while the same 
turning fore** produces an opposite effect 
of t he o ‘ 


smnll, and in tho ease of the front.wheels gentiallv from the hub. but at different tension by the same amount. Oncoftheso 
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FlCl. 1 COJfBTRVCTIOXAL DIAGRAMS OF THE TRIH F-M«>kE WIRE WHEEL. Flo. 2 DlACRAV* t If OWING THE L.\TLIL\L AND TANGENTIAL STlirS6>-3 

SHOWING L\TOlT OT SPOKE*. IMPOSED OX WIRE WHELLs. 


TIIK TRITLE-SPOKR WIRE WHEEL 
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i”—■**'. _ / I Men particularly advuntag-*- want to. Suppose he is of an indolent 

Jl’l \ LJl ' 1 ol,S ‘ n P°' nl °^ tire economy, disposition and hasn't the slightest desire 

flUI/f - ‘1 n 'I because of the greater rim to do a single thing hut drive the ear—that 

-*£mT| I r~ bjgLJcY'fSD w **'^**t resulting from the ad- he detests lathering with garage arrange- 

r^— 1 p—-r-^, ulffH d*>*«»n of the demountable meat*. abhor* discussions as to what’s 

f-Vj- WiTr 1 V3 -|a|l parts. and it seems reasonable the matter with the car. hates l>eing told 

V 1 a'wSrTT'i that the full economic advan- what it's going to cost to fix things up. 

l»|| V tage of the wire wheel may and, in ^hort. wants to wash his hands of 

not be obtained unless its ritn everything but pushing tin* levers, turning 
V7T.I/ " is kept as light as structural ,h< * * h .V l T* n ^ P *- vin *..! h ? bi, l?* , 

__considerations p**rmit. ’ Well this lions.* will hx all that for 

h— ’ " Itwillbeintcrestingtoob- him. The automobile department will 

thailkr aitacbki) to a small ri'nab*<it. sen'e whether the prestige *HI him a car on the easy-pavmen* plan. 

which tlie demountable rim and wl, | *’ u wi,h 11 ■ >' ,JU '’ 8 iervice—of 
tinct. one of them being out of action at all ix»sses*c« and tin- impetus which it has at- <*° up **. ref » proper price. Also, arrange- 
times." tamed will he sufficient to secure its gen- »ients will be made to house und can« for 

end adoption upon wheels of the wire typo the oar in the garage nearest the purchaser's 
On© of the* result# which may follow* th© or whether it will generally be di»oard««<i residence. to |my all the i?ura£t' hills, watch 
adoption of the wire wheel—indeed one of in favor of the demountable wire wheel, the car and see that it is kept in perfect 
. . 4I |» • • * • riccausd* the economic advantage* of th© condition, washed, charged. oiled, and ho 

the inlluences making for its adoption-u Uu ,. r m ,.„ lod prov „ thomselvc. to be of a on. and to attend to repair work. This 
the possibility of transporting with a car substantial character.’’ house will do everything that needs to 

Ik- done, except actually drive the 
. car—and no doubt the little mat¬ 
ter of hiring, training, and installing 
a driver could he arniuged without 
k- any particular difficulty. Of course, 
li if a tire blows out on the road, or 

i if the ear meets with an accident 
and is damaged, the house can not 
Is- expected to foot the hill; the 
owner ha* to do that, for it is out¬ 
side the service covered by his 
monthly payments. But he need 
not bo subjected to any of the 
bother outside of the immediate in¬ 
convenience of being held up on Un¬ 
read and having to get home. Ami 
perhaps arrangements w ill oven In- 
made whereby tlio disabled ear will 
l»o towed homo to its garago under 
the servieo plan. 

"The store, big na it is, will not be 
tlie headquarters for the new eampaign, 


proportions hi Hu- country. 

Among the objection- to them have ^ AMI , , 
been their npi>earanee and their r 

weight. There ha* also liven some 
feeling of suspieion n« to the possibility ELECTRIC 
of using them conveniently nnd safely. A 
writer in The Automobile says; For at least 

i'The question as to whether or not the K™wing »ncn 
adoption of the wire wheel will bring about plensun- cars 
a change of American practise from the altributisl to 
demountable rim to the demountable w heel an increase ii 
alTords ground for interesting speculation. whioli power 
Increased tire economy, r- suiting from re- t u,. v 


N KITH-IT TUB M'MNIIH OK W A1.B KAHM.I 
IN M<fTOII FACTORIES HAH IKCREAHM) 
©MOWN ABOVE. 


COMMEMCfAt* AND I'U.K+l Hi: VEMICUCOMBINID 


©our* it will im* uboq as a selling 
A whol© fl«>or of tin* now building, 
is bring ltvcUmI in Long Island 
(Continued on pope 1070) 



In April manufacturer* In Detroit were reported a« shipping fr»*m to i » rtMotdi of automobile* p“r flay. April U the busiest shl|»- 
plng woson In the whole* year for Detroit mantifartuivr*. The output this yrar n< materially Unrit than in January or February, but in UkbC 
months shipment* wm* law*—20.000 in January ami 2-S.ono In February. It Is beUrvcd that the avermjeo number of automobiles <*hlpp«*d 
in each ftvlitlit car is Torn. On thW had*. the output in April wi< running »< high as 1.000 or perhaps 1.200 cars dally. It U brllcvcd that 
the month will show for Detroit total diiprorat* of brewer 3auKJ ami 40.000 machinr*. 
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Franklin Balanced Construction Makes 
Possible This Powerful, Economical 
“Little Six” 333^ 


Iso made a* follows: 

ing - - $3600 

3600 

.ring . . 3850 

. . . 2000 
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MOTOR-CARS jcvelw ia not considered because the buyer 

W, (Continued /rom page 1068 ) «>«£ i,s arrangement 

mt/ I ne present construction of cycle-cars 

B c ity for the housing of the various manu- favors a three-speed selective-type gcar- 
■ fecturia* pr^sm-- incident to the earning box with shaft drive to a bevel-dnven roar 
W, on or the big store will be devoted to axle. Onw again must be noted the desire 
-V the electric plcasure-car business, and f or a real miniature car. Belt Irana- 
*V/ there are more or less Busty visions of a mission was advanced by a few makers as 
’//, huge ami for the indoor _ demonsi.ration a satisfactory system for a cheap car of 
•///. of the silent-running machines, with htllo this nature, but it has not met with ready 
///'. clump-j of foliage here and there, like ««tses response, so that few manufacturers are 
-T/> ,n . a sheltering dainty tea-tables. ev ,. n considering it to-day. Friction drive. 

U// r where the ladies—and their hushaud*. if which has boon taken up hy several 
they care to come along will be taken care French oonrems. was looked upon as a 
V of while they are being told about the pul- coming type of cycle-car. but it. too. has 
1 ishid cars Hitting about on tho floor, hor fail.-d u> meet with acceptance by the buy- 
| it is almost unnecessary to say that the j n g public. Again, what is needed is the 
I clcctnc is a vehicle for the fair a«x. and it is smallest, lightest, most economical, speed- 
U unlikely that anything that will help to i ieai, miniature car that can be markeud at 
* make pl«*as»nt the proo» of introducing 
pn>*|**et!« lo t heir posable purrh bm* will lx* 


^lOHT 

\RQBERT 


MARRY, 

ENDlCQT 


approximately $ 1100 . 

- - .... ‘‘ This cycliM-ar movement offers a fruit- 

negk-cud. However, the exact details of f,,| field for the American maker who oon- 
thui i«rt of the plan still are in proc.ua of adore the export field. At present thcro 
development, and it remains to sec what are several Kuropcan representatives trav- 
time will bring forth. eling through America in search of agencies 

THE COMING OF THE CYCLE-CAB Wh>-'haT miiX^m!^ 

About a year ago a new vehicle eall.d the M'dw Ulwn U P lhe cycle-car movement? 

sms zzzzz *> & 

Isvn n^ iv.d with so much enthusiasm tatSwITto ot»?e. C M<rwhi5Tw^'itdoee 
tluit the British Isles, parts of Germany, wm( . anil serve as a feeder to the present 
ami some other European eountn.-* are low-priced car industry. Cycle-cars will 
"motor mad over it.” So great has lioen have to be produced in large quantities 
the Use made of it that the phrase "new in order to bo sold at a sufficiently low price 
motoring" has been adopted to indicate a to com pete ogai list regular care of American 
movement ahich is "infusing new life, not Mid. and should the pnoe of fuel increase 
onl> into motorist, thornsdxea. hut into oonMm tf on t * 0 of ..^ntcimnce 

many manufacturer.. This ear is a light- conw ^ 1I ,. nl | v will not object to a fairly 
weight mai hine for two paasengere and is of high original investment, providing they 
moderate price. It is intended for the man are assund of fp>od fuel minoiny ami low 
who has *N 0 t) to pay for a car. but not mechanical maintenance." 
enough money to maintain present-day , . , , 

machines with their high consumption of thecycl^car was flret cxploitod in 

gasoline and heavy tin. wear. European Kn » “ d * «* w ** Mtevod that its influenoe 
owm re have always been more particular wou, d ln "+**** f-ree of the 

than Americans about the cost of main- invasion of American cars. It was bclioved 
lenanec, the main rea*>n for this being .hat **> 10 P ro * ni *° <* displacing the noisy 
with them income is generally more flxl as motorcycle. Accounts differ somewhat as 
well a- smaller; hence they desire "the |° the extent of ho success !t has enjoyed 
lightest car that wiU met their require- •" England. The American «y>nsul at 
menu, the speediest car. and the cheapest H»rmingham. Albert Hal.toad. has made a 
to maintain/* It in amid that the demand ^ rl f "» m * h,c h lbo follow,Dg is taken by 
for eyd*C*n in England has bec<.me so Automobile Topic: 

great that many factori** during the recent "Tho cyclo-car, a small motor vehicle 
Olvnipia Show promptly sold out their that is a cross between a motor-car and a 
entire output for 1913. The eycl*«ar had motor-cycle, with more of tho features of 
its hogmning. in England, but it soon ^“cr than the former.but having four 
,o Z Co„,n-M. lri (M-rni.riv ,1 ^l'“ ^¥,5 
met »ith the warrant land of a ren-ption. Aim .no a n automobile, has not as yet 
The Automobile say* further of it; reached the popularity anticipated, altho 

"The exaet status of the cycle-car lias a great many machines linve been sold 
been largely dictated by the buying pub- and are on the roads. At a recent trial 


these lubricants 


Mort Roberts: "I wu able (o win the 
P*brt Blue Ribbon Trophy Race becauw 
of the point lubricating qualities ol 
DUon*. Automobile Lubn. antt." 

Harry Endicolt: "Diioo'i Automobile 
LabocaoU are lhe beat ever. I would nor 
lx- without them under any circunutanc**." 


These testimonials establish the 
high quality of Dixon’s Graphite 
Lubricants. 


DIXON’S 


Graphite Grease No. 677 

(For Transmissions 
and Differentials) 


The wonderfully soft, oily flakes 
of Dixon's Graphite form over 
the bearing surfaces a durable, 
almost frictionless, veneer, which 
prevents metal-to-mctal contact. 
Wear and noise are reduced. 


Dave Lewi* i "I am thoroughly con¬ 
vinced of lhe menu of Duoo'. Automobde 
Lubricant* and will both u*e and rccom. 
mend them ia lhe future." 

Hughie Hughe. 1 “I cannot *re*k loo 
UhTy of Diion . Automobile Lubncai**. 
They not only reduce friction lo* minimum, 
bul I heir luting qualibe* are remarkable.'* 

For point o on good lubrication, road 
our book No. 247, "Lubricating tho 
Motor.” Sondnamoandmodolofcar. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
E*.tW*dia 1627 
Jeraey City, New Jeraey 


HUGHIE. HUGHE 


DAVE LEWIS 
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You * as a tire bill payer - now 
demand a vise-Uke rim trip with no 
cutting or breaking above the rim- 
and here it is —T 


It’s the rim as much as the 
road that wears out your tires. 

So we said to our En¬ 
gineers : 

“You must build us a tire 
with Perfect 3-Point Rim 
Contact.” 

They did —and they also 
added the No-Pinch Safety 
Flap for inner tube protec¬ 
tion in 



Then we called in our 
Chemists and said: 

“Tire buyers are demand¬ 
ing a tough, flint-like, but 
resilient tread—a tire made 
of lusty young rubber — a 
tire giving the utmost 
mileage at no additional ex¬ 
pense.” 

And the answer is 


Vitalized Rubber 

Diamond! Clinch ITires 

Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact 


Here is a No-Clinch tire that appeals to the 
hard-headed, shrewd tire buyer — the man 
who insists on easy riding comfort and a good 
liberal mileage. 

Each point of rim contact in a tire is a point of 
support. Where the points of rim contact are not 
perfect, undue pressure is brought to bear at an un¬ 
supported point of the tire. 

Then what happens? The result is a terrific strain 
on the tire that results in rim troubles, breaking above 
the bead and separation of the tread from the carcass. 


All this is overcome in the Diamond No- 
Clinch because the three points of rim contact 
are absolutely mechanically perfect — the an¬ 
nealed steel cable wire bead holds with a vise¬ 
like, rim-grip. 

Add to this the No-Pinch Safety Flap for inner 
tube protection, the Vitalized Rubber advantage, 
the famous Diamond Safety (Squeegee) Tread and 
you have bought rubber shod mileage that has no 
equal at any price. 


So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires — you can get 
them to fit your rims at any of the 


25.000 .Diamond Dealers 

always at your Service 


Diamond Safety 
(Squeegee) Tread for 
Automobiles, 
Motorcycles, Bicycles 


trmnire on tHamond It* ft heto+tei nnJt and 

ten the tree %t bm4 »* comneei um u\lh any 

tnhUxiuU for air. or trhen .Hied _ 

h lo nmt art htanmt one of iKete fV|r) 

/A tmtpnJton stamps or kanng had ^ 1' 

s is re meted tnQ 
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“It is claimed that there arc enough 
producing wells capped, owing to tho fart 
that there is not at this time a means of 


| automobiles, and one careful student of transporting the oil to market, to have 
I motor conditions has suggested that even brought up the yield for the year to per- 
{ df the cycle-car should be successful. Amer- haps six limes what it was. In proof of 


Loo-ok! ’ ’ 

That's good 
advice. 

Look when you 
buy corn flakes. 

Look for the 
“Sweetheart of 
the Corn” on the 
package that has 
tiie sweet hearts 
of the corn inside 
—look for this 
signature 


Tho original hai thU agnatur* 

These things are 
worth looking for. 

Then when you 
get home you can 
look for Kellogg 
flavor—good 
with milk as well 
as cream—and 
Kellogg fresh¬ 
ness that makes 
everybody like 
these flakes. 


mobiles which have such popularity in 
England at present, and have stood up 
to their work so well, would make and place 
on the market a littb better car than the 
cycle-car, and selling at the same or a 
slightly lower price, which would Ik- about 
*185. ' It does not appear either as if tho 
cycle-ear had seriously interfered with 
the sale of the motor-cycle with the attrac¬ 
tive side cars which are now being offered 
for sale.” 

• FEBRUARY EXPORTS 

Exports of automobiles from this country 
in February last reached high-water mark. 
The number of cars which left our shore* in 
that month were valued at $2,839,000. 
The parts, exclusive of motors and tires, 
were valued at *168,500. The value of t he 
motors sent out of the country was placed 
at $253,909; the value of the tires at 
$276,253, and the automobile leather, 
$9,922. With these items included, the 
grand total of parts, tires, leather, eto.. was 
$3,837,246. February, it is to be remem¬ 
bered, was a short month, having only 
twenty-eight days. The following tablo 
gives a comparison of exports to different 
foreign countries for February this year and 
February. 1912. 
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MOTOR FUEL FROM MEXICO 

It is believed that Mexico has becomo 
newly important as a producer of oil from 
which gasoline may be made. In the year 
1912, oil fields of that country produced 
152200.000 barrels. While some of the 
Mexican oil is not of refining grade, three 
at least of the great producing fields are 
producing large quantities of oil that can l>o 
refined. The output last year was about 
one-sixth of the available output of all tho 
wells in Mexico. A letter from Tampico 
printed in The Automobile contains the 
I follow ing: 


of the wells which afforded, during the year 
the bulk of the total yield were only per¬ 
mitted to flow a small portion of their 


alone l»een thrown wide open they would 
have given a total output aggregating, 
it is said, probably fully 90,000,000 ham-ls 
of oil. Of course, this is not taking into 
consideration the possibility that their 
flow might have been exhausted had this 
been done. 

"In the Juan Casiano field a company 
has eight capped wells which have an ag¬ 
gregate capacity, it is pronounced, of more 
than 16,000 b-rvla daily. It is now drill¬ 
ing several otic wells in that field. This 
company ami another had in storage on 
January 1. 1913. approximately 7,000,000 
barrels of oil. Their contracts during 
1912 called for a daily delivery of 30,000 
barrels, and the two companies entered tho 
new year with outstanding contracts ag¬ 
gregating 60 , 000.000 barrels, of which 
35.000,000 barrels are for consumption in 
Mexico and25.000.000 barrels, forconsunip- 
tion in the United States. The average 
selling price of the product is 50 cents 
gold per ltarrel. During 1912 th«- sales of 
tbesa two eompuntai w-ere approximately 
j 8,700.000 barreti, or altout 700,000 burn Is 
I per month. This is just double the sales 
of the two romptnics for the year 1011. 

"One company is having constructed 
and will place in service during the first- 
ft months of 1913 six oil-tank steamers, 
two tugs, two lairgcs, ami other floating 
equipment. The cost, of providing this 
fleet of oil-carrying vessels, which will have 
an aggregate capacity of about 275.000 
l*arTel«. will la* about $2,000,000. The 
company has also adopted plans for 
erecting a refinery at Tampico for the 
production of naphtha and light- gasoline 

distillate at a cost of alaiut $300,000. 

“ During the year 1912 another company 
completed the construction of an addi¬ 
tional oil pipe line from Juan Casiano to 
the loading racks at its deepwater shipping 
l»oint. It- also finished the construction 
of a private narrow-gage railroad giving 
the oil field a transportation outlet of this 
character. It is now constructing a rail¬ 
road from (Vno San (Jeronimo to C*ern> 
Anil, and is laying pipo lines from Juan 
Casiano to Corn) Ami and to Tree Hor- 
manos. 

"This company was also active during 
the year in exploiting other localities and 
it carried on some small development 
work in its original field at Rhano, when' 
it has a small refining plant that is devoted 
chiefly to the production of asphaltuin 
residue that is used largely in stn>et paving 
in Mexico. 

“Several of tho large oil-producing and 
pipe-line concerns of the United States 
ncquin>d oil land holdings in different 
district* around Tampico during tho 
year and an- actively engaged in the pn*- 
liminary exploitation of same. Some of 
the*© companies have already established 
lines of vessels between Tampico and ports 
in the Unit's! States ami are engaged in the 
n-gular business of transporting the crude 
oil to those foraign markets. 

“There were added approximately 300,- 
000 acres to the oi!-pn>ducing territory 
in the Tampico n-gion during the year 1912. 
The gravity of the oil of the different 
fields is as follows: Ebano, 11 degrees, 
Baum£; Panuco, 12.5; Caracol, 12.5: 
Topila. 15; Juan Casiano, 20.5; Potrero del 
Llano. 20.5; Tanghuijo, 20.5; Furbero. 
28; Isthmus of Tehauntcpec, 40. Ship- 
tConhruud on pact 1074) 
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Twenty-five millions of dollars 


To this extent the American people have set 
the seal of approval upon the 1913 Cadillac 

This evinces such an overwhelming preference in favor of a single 
high type of motor cat as against any one of more than two hundred other 
makes that it practically obviates the opportunity for comparison. 

It means that more than twelve thousand motor car buyers after a critical 
analysis have recognized that the elements vitally essential to a real motor car 
are the dominant characteristics of the Cadillac. 

It means that more than twelve thousand motor car buyers after a critical 
analysis have recognized in the Cadillac:— 

A car that ia manufactured and not merely an aaaambly of componanta. 

A car whoie maker ia on# of raputation and of atability. 

A car whoie parta art thoroughly standardised and thoroughly interchangeabla. 

A car of unaurpaaaad mechanical accuracy. 

A car of dependability and of durability. 

A car poaaeaaing a factor of aafety ao liberal that it withetanda far more than ahould 
raaaonably be expected of any car. 

A car of luxury, a car of comfort, a car of convenience. 

A car of elegance and of refinement. 

A car of aimple and of eaay operation. 

A car of minimum depreciation and of maximum value aa a uaed product. 

A car with which there ia obtainable a real "service,” both from the maker and from 
the dealer. 

A car which offers the maximum of efficient aervice for the maximum time at the 
minimum coat. 

A car which is '‘different” and which by reason of the "differencea" commands a posi¬ 
tion uniquely its own. 

A car whoae merit is not confined to one or a limited few "talking points." but rather 
a car of super-excellence in its entirety. 

A car which will uphold in abundant measure the wisdom of those who have honored 
it with their aeals of approval. 

A car whose distinctive characteristics are obtainable only in the Cadillac itself. 


STYLES AND PRICES 

Standard Tosnxi Car. five paaaeoser . . . *1975 00 

Six pauaaser car.*2075.00 Torpedo. four pawn ear . . *1975 00 Coupe, f oor pimen see . . 

Phaeton, lour paiaanxar . . 1975.00 Roadater. two pataenger . . 1975.00 Limouaine. aeeen paaaenf er 

All price* are F. O. B. Detroit, mcludins top. -indahield. demountable rim. and full equipment 

# 


$2500.00 

3250.00 




Cadillac Motor Car Co.Detroit, Mich. 


ft 
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PARIS GARTERS 


No metal 
can touch v 


Look for the nar 

PARIS 

on the back of 
the shield 


The Noiseless 

North East 

Electric Starting and Lighting System 

for three year* has been solving problem* who* importance has 
never been fully appreciated until now. 

l-ut year, the only questions asked were:— 

Will it really crank the engine.' 

How fast will it spin the engine? 

, There arc a number of self-starters now that will crank most en¬ 
gines. but— 

Today the important questions are as follows: — 

What is the current demand ol the system upon the 
battery? 

How near docs it approach the critical speed for starting' 
Is it free from troublesome complications and noise? 

Is it a simple, integral part of the "power plant"? 

Why cumber your car with several machines, adding weight, com¬ 
plications anti extra expense for upkeep, when the North East System 
- -a simple, single motor-generator all in one—answers every one of 
these question* more satisfactorily than any other starting anti light¬ 
ing system, anti at a minimum of current consumption and expense? 

The North East System cannot be installed «xi cars now in use. 
« ou can secure its advantage*, however, by specifying 

A North East System for Your New Car 

The North East 
Electric Company 

37 Whitney St., 

ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued from page 1072) 
ments of oil during the closing months of 
1912 from all the oil fields were at the rate 
of about 1,5(10,000 barrels per month.” 


A FLOURISHING MOTOR CLUB 

The Treasurer of tho Automobile Club of 
America, aeeording to The Horseless Age, 
has recently made a report showing ‘‘a very 
flourishing financial condition in the club.” 
During the year 1912, there were net earn¬ 
ings of $76,782. This result was achieved, 
moreover, in conditions which had led to 
distinct losses in several departments. Tho 
club already had a surplus of nearly 
$400,000; the total surplus now is $473,343. 
The assets of the dub arc placed in the 
report at $807,376; what debts there may 
be does not appear from the article in The 
Horseless Age. Other items which are 
named include tho following: 

"In the incomo table the garage and 
supply departments show a not profit of 
1122.968.07. The machine shop made 


The MPI 

$3,491.72. and was tho only deportment 
to bo run at a profit. Too Bureau of 
Tours lost $22,552.90, and tho club-rooms 
$12,059.22. 

"The club journal, which took in moro 
than $25,000 showed a loss for the year of 
$204.44. Other items of loss wore $1,954.06 
on the eaftf, and $3,074.28 on the grill-room. 
Altho the socinl features of tho club wore 
abandoned or in abeyance for a consider¬ 
able time, they appear to have cost heavily 
while they were going, 

“Committee expenses of the club 
amounted to $13,899.52, anil office salaries, 
i etc., cainu to $11,344.1? more. Insurance 
and other such matters added ul>out $13,- 
240 more to the expenses. Deductions for 
taxes, depreciation, interest on the bondtd 
debt, etc., came to approximately $70,000. 
Membership dues were considerable items 
in the expenditures, amounting to nearly 
$97,000 in the year. 

"The IxMik balance on March 1, 1913, is 
about $70,000 greater than was tho bolanco 
of March 1. 1912. As rooontly announced, 
the club is looking for new dub quarters 
distinct from its garage." 

" MOTOR SPIRIT" AND HORSE¬ 
POWER 


Among t he tests which huvo been made of 
"motor spirit." in order to determine its 
horn*-power as compared with gasoline, is 
«me reported lost month from North 
Dakota, where a 40-horsc-powor tractor 
engine, when using "motor spirit," showed 
an increase of 10 per cent, in power. No 
adjustments were necessary in making tho 
change from gasoline to "motor spirit." 
The Automobile explains in detail this test: 

"In a two-cvlinder tractor engine rated 
by tho factory at 40 horse-power, ‘motor 
spirit* developed 46.23 horse-power on tho 
brake, while on gasoline, only 41.93 horse¬ 
power could Iw realized. The object of 
the tests was to determine the relative 
thermal value of * motor spirit ’ as compared 
with gasoline as fuel lor internal-com¬ 
bustion engines: to determine the relative 
maximum power of gasoline engines using 
‘motor spirit* and gasoline; to determine 
the relative consumption of both fuels; to 
determine the changes and adjustment 
necessary in gasoline motors and car¬ 
bureters' for ‘motor spirits’ and the 
flexibility in power and speed and tho 
ease of starting the motor with ‘motor 
spirit* as compared with gasoline. Also, 

i Continued on page 1076) 
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THE TIMKEN . DETROIT AXLE CO 

D.uort. M«K. 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO 
Can Isa. Ohio 


WANTED-RIDER AGENTS “ 

Wbil a pie 1913 Model •“ Ran rer** bicycle furnished by ui Our agent* every- 

I where are makinr mooer f*«t. Wrtleat once for full Oartxculan endifti tat offer, 

ILirs NO MONKV KKOtlKKl) «r»»l you rwnrt and approve of your bimlt. Weiblplo 
I AY anywhere In the U. 5v frrtAont a cent defeat in advance. >r/Air /rerf A/, and 

BfA V alkm TEN DAYS* FREE TRIAL darn* whichume you may ride the bicycle and pul 
If; \1 H to any t«* you tuh. II you are then tx-t perfectly aaiist-rd or do not with to Icepth* 
If 1 \ D acitW |t>« but chip it back to us at our expense lod/m wiU not fit out one cent . 

I . \l I f)Mf FACTORY DRIPFC w« f wa t iliO>«Mg*—tgr»4«UcTcl«i lilt to**V« 
l\ I I \l ( Lwff lAvlUni rnlUka aicAeft^dlpr^taliove^tjKlU.t'tycoM Yoiiu«e9i0Ufif 
I V| aH flr —re4» by Ntyto* df«t c4 km tai t»»f LSe nu Actert i fuuMtet bettlsd y«ut 
til 1 JR heytk. IM> M»T III 1 ® Nryrfew i|4ir rfUrr* frea it «-y yn.y ua^l yw rtcciu 

tu ♦'♦y M CAt&k\ ut* lurt M taocafd ft»J rmurUi.i c&er. 

tt/1 YOU WILL BE ASTOIISRED ffltSKSCffiWS 

ij cu uk« vm. H> vtl iSy UrW mde Mcyrlrt >i lower price# tVaa ear other fertcey. VV c Are 
-77\* I *b It.»|r it s!«n tki^r «*l BICYCLE DEALERS, yottcaa tell oar bkytlcf 

i ' aaSet row eat Mat at o^r Or VnMinlt^ *Uj tr ebfi. 

* hU] »«C 0*«0 MAHO ■»CYCL*»-aIi *!^ «^*Ttak*nlntra.WI y wri kecoretAU Store* wIS 

ff'ir Vtkeel owes t*cf.ix S3 (O fit rorhs Deicri^lfe Ur^a Iht uuKti fr*e. 

Xk'Y TIRFC POiCTFR RRAIf F f**f«rt**U.loa«rWfc*. lamps.. cyclometers, part*. m*lr« 

A- IlnLOf VUAO I Cn DnAI^C animrytMaylotbeblryTle itaeethnlf neual prices. 

OO HOT VVaiT—*** wt* tsrfay fc* oaf Lm*(t CuiMlcf** tee«df>lly UaamaoS »el i grtM WWJ <4 

mnn aei wf J McnuiSa. It cut com i (Ktul to pt enrji :ic. lVrlteltiiov* 


Two Glasses in One SIC 
For Price of One *13 

iiiich and low powi — 
r<|IUlly cood lot day and 
“»<*« UK- —distant, or nrar 


" I am wrll pImd'I with itwm; im>t- 'h.m I npmrt 
AU tin - l«>v. h'ir aniioua to own a pwlt."—O»o. f. >«•» 
U. S. A>m,. f ort Lu.am. AU,t.t 

DA-X1TE Binocular* arc only half the price ol 
glaava of one power—Jtj.oo, inelu lirot cart' .nc 
cate anti cord. Traveler. Motori-l-. fioitir- -n. 
Theatre Koer«—wnd lor FREE Booklet F-i 

MclNTIRE. MACEE A BROWN CO 
723 Snniom St.. Philadelphia 


Twenty Timken Veterans 

Having outlived one aet of car*, these axle* 
are atarting on another 7S,000*mile campaign 

The twenty cara arc gone—literally worn out in the hardest kind of 


Dashing over uneven pavement a, around corners, over cobble - 
atone* anti car track*—rushing to make a train—out into the 
suburb* and back—hurry call* at every hour of day and night, 
where spetd might mean life or fortune— 

Tim toil w* tbrac cmra load tbe kllliai M am) tka ibry wrtv iU-iuIm.^ 
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Combination 


ThU Waltham Innovation create* a new 
wedding gift, appealing equally to the Unde 
and Bridegroom and beatowtng on the giver 
a happy aen*e of avoiding tha common¬ 
place, 

The** "Bride-and-Groom" aeta combine 
high giade Waltham movementa (for ladle* 
and gentlemen I In caaeewhkhare identically 
engraved or enameled. Correapondtng apace* 
are left for the Initialing. 

Kmiulalte leather boaea are provided f»e 
these comHnatlone a* In tha photograph 
above. (The man'* watch shown In tha 
Illustration la open-lace but the back of the 


If your 


7ffiItfanbi{atcR' Company 

/fultnanuJJiasy 


Analog las 


Thle glass la the only comfortable goggle and 
only efficient eye protector made. 

W ITHOrT Hina, hinged at the center. It I* 
iiCflt aim] inconspicuous. Conform* to thr 
contour of the fac* and at the same time ailortU 
Absolutely unobstructed vision. 

Pries, with plain amber lenses. SS.00 
Or with wearers correction $9.00 
Any Oplician Sporting Coo*!* or Motor Supply 
Hons? enn r«pup von. If your dealer hasn't 
them u*T »te to us. \V> wi!l sec that you get t* 
Over 12,000 now in use. 

F. A. HARDY & CO. 

Department D. CHICAGO. 


And make them hard 
to change. You can 
prevent rust and rim- 
cuttinsr — sate time, 
temper and tires with 
ZHOMA5- 


Mhh*rOST 

— COATING” 


Should Be la Every Auto Kit 

A new, u irntific compound of pure jura 
rubber and graphite for u*c on riim and 
rim bolts as a nut prevent ve and on 
spring leave* a* a perfect lulvricant and 
st|ueik silencer. 

M .\kr< tin*di2Cs , r'Cfxuffarfl ttffliil 
Appiird in a mmuie *r*i in I 

but* a can Icun t<i»i IV-i! r 
or direct fp« u-. by I'm -1 
I'm!- notmh to Cu.it r -i.| 

Vou IK- J it Bu»-» lihf 

today. 


Tk* Anti-Rail Paint 
It! Wh Mua St. 


MOTOR-CARS 

{Continued J’om page 1074) 
it was intended to discover the effect of the 
new fuel on the engine in the matter of 
heating, preignition, eorbonizalion, and 
fouling of the spark plugs. 

"No adjustments were made in the 
motor in changing from one fuel to the 
other, and the only necessary adjusting 
on the Ravfield carbureter whs in raising 
needle valves slightly—about one and I hreo 
quarter turns and inen^asing the lift of thu 
needle. The results of the tests follow: 



OX 

CAROLINE 


't~i 



rime. 

No. 

n.p.M. 

n.if.p. 

Minute* 

1 

4K7 

42.31 

10 

2 

4X1 

42.10 

12 

1 J 

40rt 

41.37 

15 

At. 

«7K 

• 41.90ft 

12 


ON MOTOR SPIRIT 


1 

491 

46.4S 

15 

2 

491 

45.60 

15 

3 

473 

40.60 

12 

Av. 

485 

4023 

14 


"Thi> engine behaved in every way as 
well when ‘motor spirit' was used as fuel; 
there was no noticeable difference in the 
running of the engine with the change in 
fuel after carbureter adjustments were 
made, except a slight amount of gray 
smoke from exhaust only occasionally. 
The comparative flexibility of motor with 
the different fuels was difficult to determine. 
The difference was slight, and owing to the 
cold weather could not Ik- ascertained with 
any degree of certainty. It was found that 
the cold weather affected the running of the 
engine in this respect. The engine when 
warm "(arted equally well on both fuels, 
but a cold engine which has Ins-n standing 
outside overnight had to lie primed with 
high-test gasoline. 

"This also was the practise when the 
ordinary gmaoline was used in the same 
engine, so little effort was made to shirt 
the cold engine on 'motor spirit.' No 
difference iu the temperature of the cooling 
water was perceptible with the change of 
fuels; the temperature was not ascertained 
accurately for either fuel, hut did not 
exc*s*d ISO deg. Fahrenheit. 

"Then* was no knock or preignition at 
any time with either fuel. Too spark¬ 
plugs were removed after the first two tests 
on gasoline and also after the two tests oil 
'motor spirit' were made, and it was found 
that slightly more carbon had accumulated 
on the plugs during the tests with ‘motor 
spirit.' This was in the form of soft soot 
and was almost im|>erecptiblo after these 
short tests.” 

MOTOR VEHICLES IN OHIO 

Statistics have Wn compiled in Ohio to 
show the number of motor vehicles owned 
in different counties of t ho State. Figures 
are given for gasoline cars and electric*, and 
with these- the total number for both. It 
appears that in the entire State, 63.117 ears 
arc owned, of which 51),f>07 are gasoline ears 
and 3,010 electrics. The county having 
the largest number is Cuyahoga, in which 
lies Cleveland, where the total is 11.063. 
The next highest is Hamilton, in which lies 
Cincinnati, where the total is -1.352. Sev¬ 
eral other counties have more than n 
thousand cars. No county is entirely with¬ 
out n car. The one having the smallest 
number is Vinton, where the total is twenty. 
The next smallest is Noble with sixty-one. 
Tin m- figures are printed in the Cleveland 
MotoriaL 

KEROSENE AS A MOTOR FUEL 
At Indianapolis late in April a series of 
I tests of a new carbureter were made by 
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around the venturi tube; that is. the pipe | If you use an oil whose “body" is unsuited 
that surrounds the spray noz/le is in the lo your feed requirements, or whose luhricat- 

"ill. not properly withstand the 
Tho carbureter was Harreun’s new design demands of service, you will get one or more 
and lk-inch size. It is exhaust-jacketed of the following results: 

..ml the primary air. is h.«t.*d tho the (l) K*- apc D f the compression and explosion past 
secondary air. which IS by far the greater ^ pisjon r i nK » 

KKfiWtt US EK. 1 * Jfsas &szssr it **'-"■« ,w U| """ d '’ 1 

^sSfc&SSSi 8 | 

cur. with four-cylinder motor 4 inche. lure g> fcwi-w* od and fuel consumption, 
and 4V$ inch.'* stroke, cooled by thermo- < 6 > ) Vo ™ * rul P ,n » 

syphon water circulation, and fitted with (7) 1 nduly-rapid deterioration m your motor, 
electric cranking and lighting system. On ( 8 ) Loose bearing*, 
the running Ixinrd is a small lank which ( 9 ) Noisy operation. 

holds two gallons of gasoline This u The average motor ha* 1500 pans. In different mo- 
connectod through a foot valve at the .lash t thcM . rts differ lK)lh in nw . a%urt . nicnl anc , co „. 
to the intake manifold and 1 * used to run * ruction . Ro one oil can poasibly meet the feed re- 
the motor until tho exhaust warms up the quircmrnU of aB motor.. 

'"•A road test under average touring con- . To •“»"“* guide to correct lubrication we 

ditions was the first eve^t staged. Tho hav * thrf * ,M, . r taken a step of the utmost importance 
courso was from Chicago to Indianapolis. "> tQc mot.xiM. ...... 

I nd., by way of Logansport and Kokomo. Each season we carefully ana lyre the motor of each 
At the beginning of the test the fuel tank make of car. 

was drained of its contents and filled with Basel on this analysis, ami on practical experience, 
kerosene at n garage. This was 44 degree* wc specify in a lubricating chart, printed in part on the 
Itnuinf' gravity oil, the kind that is sola the right, the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil wc have found 
country over at 10 cents retail. The total best suited to each of the various models, 
distant recorded WM w24«2 !IIlIc*N and till* TKi % irf the* hfo(tAMin.il .itlviiT rtf i rvtm» 


1 Correct Lubr ic ation ] 

wracl f *v:-ir««.vn pw 


Mobiloil 


The various r» 1 es. rrf<trr 1 aod to remove tree a,boo. are: — r - *1* * fc • fc 

CwU Mobiloil “A" rr-— ■ F X ‘ L X i ft 

l..-,o.U M obi log “B" 22: ?[? £l£ sis ?u2 *(“ 

c«,o,i« Mobiloil ;;d“ _«st: — L *.E ik 

cZZZt "Aivtit** --— • - — s I :I: 

THcraxerutuptniaml'xAilon »*aUdcan$. in half-tomb and J~ I J I ( £$£ ill 

b.ureU Ailar.br*>nJ.J~iH>lh*CarMoylt. wkichiiomrmark Z~rJZ~ SK 4K 

o/mcnc/flriurr. They can lie from all miabic prajw, - ^ nit* uid tie ej»> 

xutocnobi> supply store, and others mho supply lubricant*. £«--- 1 -! 

VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, U. S. A. 

**A\rrur c . DETROIT BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS 
nnAmnr.*. 49 Federal St. Broadly IbhcrlUdg. 4 th& 0 **u>ut Sto. IiKtUsu Pythun Bid*. 

Distributin'g warehouses in the principal cities of the ivorla 
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Th is Rid ll 


BEST RETAIL TOADE 


The B. V. I). Company 

New York. 


Now and old motorcyclist* will appreciate 
I he COMFORT feature* of ihc 191 3 


1 h* fough^t n>*d »^mi 
Credit? Spring Frti 
—* ^ihocki. No jarring, 
Jr motorcycle v.uK ike 

tL .u,p*n*o 0 . Coropl 
devices. 

TV ri Fc 

r 'A Chm^r ri |»rt Cit 


ilablMhmfaU ihroofKogl I be country. m 

Write he 1913 Free Detceiprite Liiermtmee 1 

* 4 »l. P. Single. $200 • t . c _ 

7 H. P. T-.o. S2SO , h-F m.w, 

THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO 

919 Slate St.. Springfield. Mac*. 

( Irntf' HaufMiori.« |lr HaWil 

Branth and 5*n«t Stalioni: 


B.VD 


“Gee! I’m Glad \ Have On B. V. D.' 

T hat’s what the cool, comfortable, euireJ man is thinking, while the cross, 
comfortless, ones arc eyeing him enviously. Don't you be caught 

without B. V. D. when warm days “put you on the griddle,” B. V. D. 
weather is here — B. V. D. is sold everywhere. 

To get genuine B. V. D. get » good look at the 
/<»/«•/. On every B. V r . D. undergarment is sewed 


increase registration fees for the supposed 
maintenance of good roads, altho tlioStnto 
has not the power at present to appro¬ 
priate any such funds for such a purpose. 
Here is a very apparent lack of good 
sense by both parties. 

"The motorist* of other States ore contin¬ 
ually setting at naught rational road regu¬ 
lations, that is. the more reckless class, and 
every time accident* result because of such 
lack of good sense vigor is added to the 
antimotoring ranks. Every time u motor¬ 
ist. lacking good acme, endeavor* to esoupo 
from the scene of an accident in which ho 
ha* played tho major part, an unnecessary 
load is placed on all other motorists; and 
every time the remaining good motorista 
fail to ally themselves with the authorities 
in the punishment of such creatures, there 
is a luck of thut good SCUM) which an in¬ 
dustry' *o young as the motor one requires. 

"There are ninny oilier examples of tho 
lack of good sense in the motoring ranks. 
It is only «»f tests* that the good-sense motor¬ 
ist* have insisted on uniform hotel rates to 
take the place of the raised priec* thut con¬ 
stituted the rule whenever a motoring 
party registered The motorists were 
themselves to blame. At the Unit they 
rather • njoyisl the higher prices; then* waa 
an air of cj(Hu*ivoni**M connected with it; 
they imagined. Phariwsdike, thut they were 
not as other men. This wan satisfactory 
at the start, hut when conditions went, from 
luid to worse they realized the sum they 
had to pay for their whistle. They started 
objecting and displaying good sense; many 
of them have Is«d objecting over rinoc,*' 

Hut it is not alone owners and drivers 
of can that non I a larger slock of good 
tense, but makers and sellers a* well. 
The writer proceeds: 

"Not a few of our manufacturer* have 
been deidorably lacking In that good 
m use which Uescartcs sought so unceas¬ 
ingly to obtain. The American motor 
industry was largely an industry of imita¬ 
tion; in fact, it is largely so to-day. Imita¬ 
tion rarely shows that desired good sense 
which Descartes sought'. Our makers 
imitated without studying environments. 
They reasoned what would do in oue place 
would do equally well in another. They 
ull went together. When they wanted 
more horse-power they made larger cylin¬ 
der*. or added inure of them. To-day they 
find they luive too much horse-power, and 
the trimming process has begun. liad theso 
maker* started out consistently to nnalvzo 
the field and the industry rather than 
imitate, they would not to-day be con¬ 
fronted with the problems with which they 
are face to face. Had they studied indi¬ 
vidually. their travel might have been very 
slow, but yet their progress would have 
been greater ‘than those who while they 
run forsake the straight read.’ The his¬ 
tory of the motor industry contains many 
example*, of running ami forsaking the 
straight road. A few year* ago the pages 
of hi-torv were replete with such. It was 
a ease of fare east in 1907, face west in 
IPOS, face north in 1900, and face south 
in 1910. sowing to the four winds and 
expecting to reap a satisfactory harvest. 

"dunce at the history of one or two 
European concern* that have shown tho 
rare g<*od seii*o that Descartes pedestal led. 
Tin ir progress was slow, but along a do- 
. A few years ago they were not 
« much money a* some other con- 
to-day w bile other companies are 
and using other exigency 
jod-sonsc companies are 
i. trawling slowly but 
tig to the straight rood and 
mrvest that must follow such 
rival concerns with perhapa 
d* but susceptible to aberra- 
l-ral.d at higher speeds but 
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LIGHT HOUSE-DELIVERY WAGONS 

A writer in The Commercial Vehicle 
presents tho results of an inquiry as to I 
tho time required to deliver small packages 
under typical conditions by light gasoline 
motor vehicles. His statements are based 
on operations in suburban towns, one of 
these being Newark. Now York is not 
regarded as a typical field. Some of the 
points contained in the writer’s articles 
are given below: 

"Both gasoline and electric vehicles arc 
used for this kind of delivery, and several 
firms who have had considerable experience 
with motor-trucks have been known to 
state that tho light gasoline vehicle is not 
suited to house-to-house delivery except 
where tho runs from stop to stop are long, i 
They claim that tho electric vehicle operat<* 
most economically in house-to-house work 
where the average number of stops per 
mile is high and tho day’s mileage is small. I 
Iu deciding this question, one of the most 
important factors is the length of the 1 
stop. Altho the mileage tliat the truck is 
to cover may 1 m< estimated, it can not be 
correctly estimated nor a true delivery- 
route laid out without taking into con¬ 
sideration the number of stops, the length 
of each stop, tho average amount of time 
required to deliver one package -either a 
C.O.l). or a paid or charge delivery anil 
the average number of packages delivered 
per stop. 

"In order to find just what the length 
of time of a delivery stop was, trips have 
been taken with horse-drawn, electric, 
and light gasoline vehicle's engaged in house- 
to-house delivery. The average length 
of a stop for tho delivery with the horse- 
drawn wagon was 1.5 minutes. On the 
other hand, the average amount of time 
required for a delivery with tho two 
electric wagons was 7 minutes for the parrel 
vehicle and 5 minutes for the bulk truck. 

"The length of time required for the stop 
hns nothing to do with the operation of 
the vohiolo itself. If either of the elec¬ 
tric vehicles hud Iss-n operating on the 
route that wns covered by the horse-drawn 
wagon tho length of time of the stop would 
have remained the same. Nor could the 
use of u horso wagon on the route covered 
by the electric cars change the length of the 
stop. For tho deliveries from the horse 
wagon wen* mode at the ground lloor* of 
privute houses while the deliveries from 
both of thoeh-ctrics were made in a different 
section of tho city in apartment-houm-s. 
when; the ln»y hod to climb several (lights 


Face this (act (airly. Clap-trap luggage 
doesn't pay. It never did and never will. 
The bump-bump your trunks get from the por¬ 
ter, express man and train-hand means short 
life unless every part is durable. 

For 69 years we have produced luggage 
that asks no favors of the luggage-man. Family 
pride keeps quality in all our products. 

" Likly" Luggage lives to a ripe old age. 


"No Wrinkles" is the motto of all "Likly" 
Wardrobe Trunks. This midget model is 
a husky little brother. 

Iu interior is unusually simple. The“Lildy" 
Single Strap Follower (patented) keeps 
everything in place. No inintenng dcwdaogb,— 
you can gn the fifth gaimeni jutf a* eanly a* ihe fir*. 

The foundation bo* u ol thiw-plv baa*wood 
tetteet —light and tough. Covering n of the brant* 
duck. Fan it'» given three coats ol paint, then two 
coats ol carriage varnish. Bound with rawhide. Ward¬ 
robe .kle ,, luwd wak fabric It-btf. Drawer, 
are Imed wkh Irish knew. Pn.es $60.00 to *97.50. 
(Add $5 to these pners west ol the NU—s, n ,i ) 
Our catalog shows 100 other "LAly” Wardrobes 


(No. 681 Wardrobe Trunk) 


(No. 260 Overnight Bag) 

This “ Likly" Overnight Bag makes a tpe- 
< tally ol ahort trips. Slip one under your berth 
next time. Its Irame is hand-sewed. Has plaid 
lining. Guaranteed lor five years. Six leathers 
to choose from. 

Probably the most popular bag ever designed. 
You won’t wonder why when you own one. 
Prices $17.50 to $27.50. 


lor this - Lily" Steamer Trunk. 

It ri chock full ol ~LAly“ qualty. Ha. sub 
cured hard fibre Mag and centre bands. 
Stout, sure corner caps and bottom prelectors. 

All the rivet* are hand driven. Prices $16.50 
to $20 50. (Add $2.50 to these poor, we- ol 
the Mousdpps.) 

Over 40 other ‘ Likly- rteamee trunks are de- 


of stairs or wait for a dumb-waiter or a slow- 
moving freight elevator. 

"In New York City alone arc these apart- 
mcnt-housc deliveries to be found. The 
ground-floor delivery in private-house work 
is more typical of conditions in other towns 
and cities. 

"In order to discover the average and 
actual amount of time requirrd for de¬ 
livery in conditions more truly typical trips 
were taken with two light vehicles making 
houiw*-to-house deliveries in suhurltan New 
Jersey, and also with a light gasoline vehicle 
making similar deliveries in the suburban 
districts of Ixmg Island. Tabulations 
were mude covering the number of stops, 
the number of deliveries—whether there 
were one or more house* culled at from the 
one stop—tho number of packages, that the 
driver or boy had to collect for. the length of 
the stop in minutes, and the time rveord. 

"Nino Autocar 3,000-pound capaciev 
vehiclet fitted with pneumatic tin-s arc 
used by a firm in Newark. N. J„ to deliver 
dry-goods throughout the suburbs of New 
Jersey. Horse-drawn vehicles are used 
for the local deliveries, and as these 
vehicles have to make two trips each day, 
they are loaded first each morning. The 


If you've any travel in mind, you 
ought to send for one of our 128-page 
catalogs. It describes in detail the most 
varied line of luggage made today. 
And we'll tell you where to see "Likly" 
Luggage in your towif. 


(No. 132 Suit Cme) 

Thi, wk emt b a collet boo ol “atm.” Il 
is extra deep, extra strong, extra handsome. 

Notice the way the handle is attached. The 
heary comen are seized ©a. There are light 
•et-m basswood ends. Comes in sereral leathers. 
Lined in either cloth or leather. Guaranteed 
lor ire years. Pnco $16.50 to $29.00. 


HENRY LIKLY 6c COMPANY 
Rochester. N. Y. 


Asks no favors of the ba^^a^e man 
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light gasoline oars are due at the store 
at 8 o’clock for their loads; the helpers, 
arriving at 7.30 o’clock, sort the loads ac¬ 
cording to towns and stops, and loading 
is begun at the minute the truck arrives. 
These trucks carry both bulk and parcel 
goods, and to keep them separate a wooden 
screen is placed amidships of the body. 
Otherwise the jolting of the vehicle when 
on the road would cause the bulk to be 
shaken in with the parcels, necessitating 
frequent sorting. The bulk is loaded 
from the back of the truck and is usually 

C t on the wagon tirst, the parcels being 
did from the front, over the seat.’ 

• 

A table is printed, giving “ a complete 
record of the first day spent in houae-to- 
house delivery " by a light gasoline wagon 
in neighborhoods suburban to Newark. 
It shows total deliveries of 72; total 
packages delivered, 115; total e. o. d. de¬ 
liveries. 63; actual running time from first 
stop to return to Newark. I hour anil 32 
minutes; average amount of time per pack¬ 
age delivered, based on timo of stop, 1.4 
110110114; eliminating lunch timo, nverago 
amount of time per delivery. 2.5 minutes; 
approximate mileage for the day, 25 miles, 
biued on running time. Following is 
the table giving details; 


DUTCH 


The UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 
through the Census Bureau, has proclaimed 

The ANGELUS 
The PIONEER 
PLAYER-PIANO 


By the mere pressure of one finger on th 
velous device you can play any piece of 
ever written and im|Mit to it every doired d 
of shading. Thus the AnRclu-t U not or 
p o wer, but the simplest of all Player-pun. 


5 |.et dUtlncttWOM to the Mehxl] 
evl-e, ihc (inxlualnt Accomiun 
buttons. 

Knxhr-Aiw*li>, 

Grands and Uprights 

Antrim fi.aa Aa lesW had. <IS«I 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO 

Bm»mm EdaMsW IH77 MERIDEN. CONN 
> 211 K»**"t St..LONOON 


TIIE DEVEHEAUX MORTGAGE COMPANY 




SECTIONAL BOOKCASE L.IkJ up 

* * PER SECTION 

a Endorsed “T/ic Best '' by Over 
50.000 Users 


THEC.J.LUNDSTROM MFG CO-.Iitilr Fall*. N. Y 
[hfPaid Brawls < 




SECTIONAL BOOKCASE L.IkJ up 

* * PER SECTION 

a Endorsed “T/ic Best'' by Over 
50.000 Users 


THEC.J.LUNDSTROM MFG CO., litilr Falls. N. Y 
Jit Paid Brands ( 


Time 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON IMPROVED FARMS ARE Memorial T 3 I) 1 C t S 

Wf in-l rnui lntpft< In N. \ n< h »'lh I * ,r • •• *»«*J^* • Mptiishrd 

<*hirk«’ WnO* f r (Ufa f mnMg.»|f*,nd IuIUh.iu Jno. WillUvm* Inc.. Bro*»i» Foundry 
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RAPID GROWTH OF THE TRUCK 
INDUSTRY 

Tho April reports from the motor in¬ 
dustry indicated notable acceleration in its 
growth. One estimate is that the year's 
production will show a total of nearly 
>100,000,000 in value. The total last year 
was less than half that—$42,942,828. 
What is still more significant is the fact 
that the value of the trucks produced in 
1911 was only >22,292,000, and the value 

of those produced in all previous years only 
$22,485,000. From this it appears that 
the output this year of trucks vulued at 
nearly $100,000,000, means a larger pro¬ 
duction in this one year than in all previous 
years since the industry l>egan. Comment¬ 
ing further on aspects of the industry, the 
New York Evening Post sava: 

"Analysis of tho reports shows that the 
largest and most rapid increases in num¬ 
bers have boon made in tho 1,000, 1,500, 
3,000. 4,000, 6,000, and 10.000-pound 
capacities in gasoline vehicles, and in the 
1,000, 2,000, 4.000. and 7,000-pound sizes 
in electric vehicles. 

"There has been a notable tendency to 
elianpo models, particularly among the 
gasoline-vehielo makers. Taking account 
only of comiMtnics making full reports for 
both years. 1912 and 1013, it is found that 
35 models have been dropt by the gas-car 
makers and 44 new monels added, while 
the clectrio-vchicle makers havo dropt 12 
models and added 5. The chnngcs are 
most pronounced in tho 2,500, 3,000, 5.000. 
7,000, 8,000, and 12,000-pound sizes in 
gasoline vehicles, and in tno 1.500. 2.000, 
3,000, and 7,000-pound capacities in 
electrics. 

"Tho moan average price of all tho com¬ 
mercial vehicles produced in 1912 was 
$1,957.37; that of tho gasoline cars 
$1,868.95, and of the electrio vehicles 
>2,465.18. In 1911 the average value of 
all gas trucks sold appeared from the rec¬ 
ords to 1 m> $2,079.16, and for all preceding 
years combined was $1,955.70. while in 

1911 the average price of all electrics re¬ 
ported was $2,759.60, and for all preceding 
years was $3,369.72. 

"Fluctuations in prices of the various 
sirs-* of both gas and electric vehicles over 
o period of years show that the prices of 
the 1,500, 3,000, 4,000, 8,000 and 10,000- 
]>ound sizes of gas vehicles have decreased 
materially, while the prices of the 2.000 
and 6 , 000 -pound sizes have increased no¬ 
tably. In electric vehicles the average 
prices of the 1,000, 2,(MK), 4,000, 8,000, and 
lO.tXKX-pound sizes h avo been reduced, 
while in the 1,500, 3.000. 7,000. and 11,000- 
pound sizes they have increased." 

By the end of this year it is believed in 
some quarters that more than 100.000 

commercial vehicles will have been pro¬ 
duced in this country. The production for 

1912 was 24,133 complete trucks. It is 
predicted, as the result of a canvass among 
manufacturers, that the output this year 
will reach 56,74-1. Further items on this 
subject are contained in an article in .4u/o- 
mobile Topic*: 

"The total output of commercial vehicles 
of all kinds and types reported for the year 
1912 by 170 companies was 21,939. as 
compared with a total of 10.655 reported 
for the year 1911 by 85 companies, and 
10.374 reported for all preceding years com¬ 
bined up to the end of 1910 by the same 85 
companies. It is believed these companies 
represented about 75 per cent, of the total 
production of the country, while the 170 j 
companies reporting for 1912 and 1913 1 
probably represent about 90 per cent, of j 
the total output. 



Weed Tire Chain* enable you to safely make sharp turns and 
qnick stops when a momentary loss of control means loss of life. 

The above picture illustrates one of the numerous situations in 
which you may be placed during bad road weather—when 
suddenly someone appears directly in your path and in a 
fraction of a second you must make a sharp turn and apply 
the brakes. It is then you require a firm unfailing grip on the 
road which can only be obtained by equipping all tires with 


Anti-Skid 


The Only Device That Absolutely Prevent$ Skidding 


No matter how expert and careful you are when driving on wet pavements 
and muddy roads the treacherous bare tires are a handicap that defeats your 
very best efforts to prevent a skid. This is unanimously conceded by famous 
motorists who are recognized as authorities in motoroom. For instance, 

Fred J. Wagner, the Official Starter in all big motor races, said in a recent 
U.ue of - House Beautiful:" 

TtaiM. according to nearly rwr» moloritt. or* superior loony other .form of non- 
skidding de nn« / have men nbrtitnles/or chains skid, and akid badly, too. when 
traction was vitally important to keep the car out of a ditch. There is no eueh thing 
a» a "non-ekulding" tir,. Aek any legitimate mann/aetnrrr and he will admit that 
no matter what sort of a tread the casing may hare, it will slip to some extent when 
the road surface is corerrd with stigprry mnd or dime. What can be claim’d 
however, foe certain treads is that they skid a deal lem than onfmar* smooth tread a" 

The memory of one accident deters by equipping all four tires with 
future enjoyment in the use of a WEED CHAINSt 

car. Why run the risk of such WEED CHAINS cannot injure 

accident, and -hy forfeit the 

pleasures of motoring forever after, 0 f a j BC g or ot h er tools. Direc- 
when safety can surely be yours tions packed with every pair. 

At all dealers telling Auto Supplies Jjwj 

WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP CO, New York /£®\ 
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“ By adding to the totals reported in each 
case estimated productions to account for 
tie* unreported balance of the industry, tho 
following totals have been compiled; tho 
total productions up to the end of eaeh year 
reported being carried out to show the 
pract ieal doubling of outputs for each of tho 
three put years: 

output prior to 1911. 10.374 


Total. 

Itit-Ttoi output during 1911 
I’lu* i-t cent. 


10.055 
2,554 


Total. 

Reported output during 11*12 
Plu« It* per rent... 


Total. 

Kit (mated output during 1913 
llu 10 per cent. 


Total. 107.154 

“With the exception of a dozen or fifteen 
eonipanii ' .til of those that failed to send in 
reports are relatively new companies that 


“ Well displayed is half sold ” 
and good light is more than half of good display 

Have you ever considered what better light would mean 
to your business? 

You know the places you like to go to best; the places where you 
feel most like buying. They are the best lighted places. 

Your customers feel the same way. Besides, better light means 
more efficient, profitable work by every employd. 

Alba Shades, Globes and Lighting Fixtures 

give the best light for business places — blight, without either glare or 
deep shadow; handsome, but efficient; accurately directed; economical. 

H Would you not like to know more al>out them ? 

!Ui*d your •*Ure« lor Ctule*.* No 47-0 M Alta U*MU« PUtarw , llW.trd 
C*Ul.*vi. No ,.4> lur Home Ul.-nanoo. 

A Macbeth-Kvans Glass Company Pittsburgh 

5*1 ct «od Show-room* *1 h> In New York. Citato. I*»l ulrliAU. Si U*U 


produced few or no vehicles last year, or 
anies whom* individual out- 
id not reach fifty vehicles in 
the whole, the estimates of 
production for 1913 are believed by the 

n’i*d by any nmnu- 


put probably c 
any ease. On 

statist icians to l»e fairly conservative, aa 
nothing "as to be gained by any manu¬ 
facturer in . xaggermting his figures, bocauae 
tho census was a secret one in whioh names 
of companies wore not to l»e attached to the 
reports. 

" Reports received from tho 170 corn- 
pan i— are classified as follows: Oasoline- 
vehidc makers, 140; electric, 20; mixt sya- 
U-ia. 3; gn-olino fire apparatus, 7; tricars, 3; 
tractors, 2; steam, 1. The gM-«Ioctrio 
vehicles and the tractors arc made by tho 
electrie-g»a vehicle makers." 


Only sn Instance. A fonner train 
robls-r i- I*- 'oming prominent in Oklahoma 

politics." 

" Oil. well, that's no sign that train rob¬ 
ber- never can be persuaded to bo good."— 

Chun,io Record-Herald. 


Publisher’s Notice.—Uncle Samuol is 
k. -pin ’ a fatherly and watchful eye on t ho 
new “pn|H>r boys. Just why tho old gentle¬ 
man ha- any more right to poke his vener¬ 
able no-*- into the private affairs of a man 
» bo runs a newspaper than he has to intor- 
f. r- with a grocer, a butcher, a dry goods 
man or n manufacturer has not yet boon 
explained. As will bo noted by tho stato- 
meni published this week, a paternal gov- 
•■mmetit I.as been given some weighty and 
imp.ir'aiit information about The Record— 
ii i- oped the country’ has thereby 


Your Home 

M $10 and Up 
iHL ah si.-. 


Thi. Owff.l W.ll Pro.. It. 
RECORDS INDEXED ALPHABETICALLY 
AND BY DATE AT THE SAME TIME 


FIRE AND THIEF PROOF 


W 1: 1 1• • 1 nolo .Sam is prying into private 
,.ir- tb; • are none of his business perhaps 
in order to inform him that The 
is a brunet to and a Republican; 
tty had com on his left, foot and 
l ur lews signs of falling out; ho has 
»d eye anil walks a little splay- 
a-s a wife, a daughter, a couplo 
Idren, an alleged automobile, a 
-ey calf, and a peg-legged eat. 
■ he was running for the logisla- 
II. but he found out. ho wasn't 
g. lie hopes to lx> able to keep 
in honest living without having 
rv little while and answer im¬ 
post ions. as he is neither a 
r a dependent.— Bushmll (III.) 


HOME SAFES 


Beats(ardSystems 
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A MERICAN* po«‘ta are inferior to those 
of England in at least one respect— 
the making of light verse. Sometimes the 
defense is made that this is not the work 
of poets, hut of clever journalists. But it 
is frequently true, on the other hand, that 
the best vertb-dc-iiociilt is written by the 
poet who can produce also poems of dig¬ 
nity and splendor. The English weeklies 
(particularly Punch) print a large amount 
of verso with no serious message, but of 
almost perfect craftsmanship. The poets 
of Englnnd, it seems, are not so consis¬ 
tently serious as those of America. But 
America has not always been lacking in 
artists able and willing to give exquisite 
form to ovanescent moods. The late H. 
C. Bunner excelled in work of this sort, 
and among contemporary writers Mr. 
Clinton Soollard is distinguished for his 
■graceful treatment of slight and familiar 
themes. 

“ Lyrics from a Library ” (George Will¬ 
iam Browning) is tho attractive title of 
Mr. Bcollard's new book of verse. He has 
written poems memorable for high thought 
and sonorous phrasing, hut in this littlo 
volume he has included chiefly work of a 
lighter, simpler type. lie praise* his 
favorite authors, the comforts of his li¬ 
brary, his first editions, and other rare 
volumes with the sympathy and enthusi¬ 
asm of a true lover of books and with tho 
skill of an accomplished artist in word*. 
There have been many poem* written in 
honor of Theocritus—those of Wilde and 
Dobson are memorably lovely—but this 
•doe* not interfere with the appeal of the 
first poem which we reprint. The second 
poem is tender and sincere, and expresses 
beautifully that pathos which clings to the 
volumes of forgotten authors on the shelves 
-of second-hand bookshops. 


S PRINGTIME ii h«f*t The woods and 
streams, the young folk* at play everywhere, 
everything offer delightful opportunities to the 
amateur photographer. But be sure that you are 
properly equipped for picture taking, so that you 
will never have to apologue for your photographs. 
Make them as natural and artistic as the above by 
using, according to directions, the amateur camera 
of professional quality— 


Tht rttal Unit lamtia 
•hown Mow U Iht 
No. 3A Folding 8«u- 
Itr Brown. Price. J10. 
Taktt fl.furr. of Iht 
popular poll rorJ Ms*. 
3»»M.«Smn. Ill, 
ont of loldlng 


Broun family prltrd 
from S2 lot 10 . 


Since ancient Syracusan days 

It year by year has grown the sweeter 
For year by year life’s opening ways 
Klin mom In prose and lews In meter. 


The superb ANSCO 


hlma with Anico chtfmcili, mo 
u%€, pfiie-wmtmc C>A© Pagxr 
§ J to §$5 will buy • good Amco 
and booklet “How to Make Eoj 


\ N SCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y 


Whitman Saddles 




The BEST'LIGHT 


JOO CANDLE POWER 


Theocritus, we love thy song. 

Where thyme Is sweet and nieoila are sunny. 
Where shepherd swains snd maidens throng 
And bees Ilyblean hoard their honey. 


Think when Its pages first were cut. 

And eager ryes ■»■>»«• them hovered. 
Our proudest dwelling was a hut 
America was Just discovered! 

Then Venice was Indeed a queen 

And taught the tawny Turk to fear her; 
Now has she lost her royal mien. 

And yet we could not hold her dearer. 


CURRENT POETRY 


And thun this quarto, vellum-clad. 

You could not wish a rarer setting 
Beholding, you must still he glad. 

If you behold without forgetting 

Mimutini was the printer’s nanto 
<A I'ubUthtr was then unheard of 
A fellow of some worthy fame. 

If history wn take the word of 


Br Clinton Scoiurd 


On a Copy of Theocritus 
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havatoba 


International 

Champion 


A Forgotten Bard 

BY CU.VTOX SoiLLIBB 


Uu mijrt art Hill running an mgr aj il.:f 
milr§ prr hour. 

Winner of 500-mile International race, 
May, 1912. Break in* World's record 

Even tho the winner of the 500-mile rare this 
year (May 30th) may lower the National’s 
marvelous record, the National car remains the 

World’s Champion Car 

—because it is (As Slock Champion car. 

The National stock car, absolutely the kind 
sold to you, defeated more costly cars in 


O RDER A BOX of these HAVA- 
IOBA clear Havana Cigars, or 
of any of our four brands of 

stogies. 

Smoke as many as are necessary to deter¬ 
mine whether they’re what we claim and 
what you want. 

If they fall short in any particular, return 
the remainder at our expense and we'll refund 
your money promptly. 

Our l*r<»4tarCai 

■AtiTOM.A ** li» #-»« ~s W" » »V«i 

•• Wise* foil t**7 U»li ly Urn 

P»f*f w. Die Ini. * |M » |wnlr«4. 

I4W4 '•- Jc„ > *«U Ms a *>■. |>sr |-r fail*. 

4»*4. *1 «, 

•« ►“•nil •!<««, I/Vlo IUh>l ( prr K.oloo 

* « l». I».U. i> . m«M ti.*,. U l-i—W 

• .« .... S-l -4 .... I.U»4. tl IHI 

»(..4. . VH. a«.•!>•••» «■<■>if, mu n..M # in. ■iin.> 

► l»'l «4 <Hse Ivedihl. tint, 

Ci.n.«r pi'iiiM III t'liitnl Mali* *mt Cina.1*. Including 
nunllnl In- in Inin lu.inny. 

All Ihc mtmrr are (Mall ,imli.. kmc fllln. Kun.l mail* 
made Iron; 1*0 loliuco. niiln.il mould.. |.,. -1nr 

l.ni.r.,4 1,1,1 ■|„,II.„ in .Inns tobacra with Ilia 

KI inmiwiii In o«hri Iiuumii., nlr .l-nliurl,. pro 
lulnu^ In our factory. 

It you prHrr lo outer .inniilr. In.irml .it anholr t»>«, 
-r-na u. /«! IMIII. »r’ll mall you ftvr •4in|d<’* a A In 
Ir.iKrrrtlr pu-kri -lugl. ,. u m li amt 11 book I* t on Wkrellng 
Aa wc pay Inwraiu* on ra.li i-rk-o-. «*• «u»r .,n- 


Ah. who -a. he. the Irani that sung 
In that dead century's atatriy tongue 
In those e.anblxvi days of yore*— 


Mayhap be dreamed of fame, hut fate 
Had barred to him that tempi.-, gate: 
He loved was lovtd—for one dlvtnca 
An insarml paadon In hla linos; 

He died. ab. yea. he dkd hut When 
Ho ceased to aalk the nays of mm. 

Or where his day with mother day 
Conuulnckw sweetly, who ran say! 

In pity will | gire his In* 

A not too lonely study nook. 

Where kindly gleams of light may play 
Am-. It of a wintry day; 

And I will take It down sometimes 
To eon the prim and polished rimes. 

Will thus, when the gray yiwrw have fled 
Some hook of mine be housed and read? 


one that l» ratable of hard continuous mtvU*. 
The National Is the greatest value t,da) h«e 
models frtio to SspKi. 

Electric starter - electric light*-left side drlve- 
centercontrol-access to both (ront doors and— 

but sign this coupon today and let 
us send you complete data on this 
wonderful car. Ask us for a de¬ 
railed story of the too-mils race too. 

^ Cur oul coupon, fill In and mail today. 

National Motor Vehicle Co. 

D.»t. M Indianapolis, Ind. 

Please send at once complete data on 
National cars and the 500-mile race. 


hi* new volume. " lolnua: The Man Tlml 
Wor A <ihost " (l»ngmans. Green & Co.) 
is not likely to increase hi« audience. Ilia 
verse is very beautifully made, hut hiR 
thoughts are so lofty. hiR images so fantas¬ 
tic. and hiR idiom ro subtle as to repel the 
general reader. He is at hi* best in some 
of his skilfully turned sonnets, in which 
the exactness of the form keeps his fancy 
from wandering too far afield. Of the two 
which we reprint the first is remarkable 
for the successful suggestion of the idea 
by the sound of the words and the second 
for the passionate humanity of its spirit. 


THE ORIGINAL 
NON-IE AKABLE 


MOORES 


AiUrm 


ly satisfactory a 


n Pen must write at 
stroke and continue 


t important of all, 
llely non-lcakable 


30% TO 60% PROFITS 

In twelve months are tv»t tinmual In Orean Chv Real FV.itr 

Investment- c>ur U** 

BIG AND LITTLE FORTUNES 
IN REAL ESTATE 

eiftne artual lriling th* complete -torr o# horn aivl 

rv* r, ‘ m °P£V »• ,ir,n C »n*1 »».0- r>le. mi) be for the 
"moU'. lhC OPp0tlu “ iCy u * ult ,lrrr in th * trouna «c have 

STANTON AND SCULL. Inc.. Ocean Citr. N. J. 


And In the tap*-, of thr roaring gale 

I hear the erics of lives (hat rage and weep. 
That sow for ever, and that never reap: 

Brave hearts that iravaU with all hope that fail 
Break with the breaker-: with a wandering wall 
Files sorrow with white lips along the drop. 
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Hound Ui one triumph, of one travail born. 
Doomed to one death. In one brief life we moll: 
The pang* that malm us and the powers that 
spoil 

Are common sorrow* helred from worlds outworn. 
Alike In weakmw. time too Ion** hath torn 
Our mother. Patience, and our father. TolL 
Brother* In hatred of the fatm that foil. 

Say not In vain wo murmur and we mourn! 


Oh. by the love that lights our mother’s cyra. 

By hearth and home, by common hop™ and 
fear*. 

By all ad *w«**tnca« of the human year*. 
Parting* and mis-tlng*. by our Infant*' crlea— 
One are we. through the heart's divine allies. 

In long allegiance to eternal tiwnd 


May U building her house. With apple blooms 
She I* roofing over thy glimmering rooms: 

Of the oak and the berrh hath -he buUttad IU 
beams. 

And. »plnnlng all day at her secre i loom*. 

With arras or haves each wlnd-a«ayed wall 
bite plrturvth over, ami people!h It all 
With echoes and dream*. 

And singing of Rtreams 


Makes Any Boat a Motor Boat 


“PORTO” 

2 Full H. F. 55 Lbs. 

Tlie original. foTtnhli* motor — 


By Jami* A. Mackcmth 


May I* building her house of pvtal ami blade. 
Of ilm root* of the oak Is tin* flooring matle. 
With a carpet of mtwow and Ikhm and clover 
Kach small miracle ovtr ami over. 

Anti tendrr. traveling grwn thing* straynl. 


Iler window*, the morning ami evening *tar. 
Ami her rudllng doorways, ever ajar 
With the eontlng and going 
or fair things blowing. 

The threshold* of the four wind* Mr. 


May I* building her house. From the du*t of 
thing* 

She I* making the songs ami the flower* and tl» 
wings; 

From October's loused and trmhlrn gold 
Nile I* making the young year out of the old: 
Yea* out «»r winter's flying alert 
Mho Is making all the summer sweet. 

And the brown leaver *pumr*l of Novetnbrr'i 
feet 

She l« changing back again to spring's. 


77 it Bellman prints the following vigor* 
oils lines. Their strong, virile phrasing i- 
miggistive of Kipling. 


CHEAT BEAK MPKINO WATER. 
IOp per caw of 6 glass stoppered bottles 


The Voice of the Millions 


Breaking the Koad 

By Lewis Wortuinoton Smith 

With the eaptuln * eye on the rompo** and th« 
raptnln's hnml on the wheel 

They sailed friim the port of Palm till they felt 
their sen**w reel. 

Tig rile stars seemed the devil's torrh™ aflame on 
the road to hell. 

And only’ the heart of the captain still drramcsl 
that nil wa* well: 

But they kept the sails full-bellksl to the wind 
that drove them w™t; 

Not theirs was the home-returning, not their* 
was the dream-led quest; 


Our Factory 
Price $7.50 


Harper a Magazine prints this richly 
colored picture of the glories of spring. 
There is a charming idea in the close of the 
last stanza. 

May is Building Her House 

By Kirit.wtn Lb Oai.i.iynne 






After the 


S TRIKING proof of the fire re¬ 
tardant qualities of a Barrett 
Specification type of roof api>car« 
almost every time there is a city or 
factory fire. The phtKoeraph here¬ 
with shows a typical instance. 

The Prichard Building, Newark, 
N. J., was. completely gutted by 
fire. The building is isolated so that 
fhc firemen could not get to work 
on the roof, and in consequence 
the roofing received practically no 
protection by water. 

The roof, although it had acted 
as a blanket over the fiames, showed 
only trilling damage at two or three 
small points where the support was 
completely destroyed. If it were not 
for the necessity of replacing the 
ruof boards beneath, which were 


badly burned from inside, the roof 
could have been put in first-class 
condition at very little cost. 

There arc thousands of instances 
like this, where Barrett Specification 
Roofs have withstood severe ex¬ 
posure to fire, and thousands of 
buildings arc saved every year from 
exterior fire exposure by these fire 
retardant roofs. 

The Bamn Sf-r.ifi.alion nvil! be 
untfruon rn/Kril Eiery „r,fn- 
Urt unJ en^ttuer and property 
rwner hzuLI a <ofir on j!/r. 

lurrett Manufacturing Company 
Nrw Y'cffc CMraco r>itUitrl|4t|fi 

S« SculOr KitiM* Clly 

OantMU MlwFiiwdn httsttuiili fom*, Ah. 
tmv r«TvitM»« uni m |i ( i 
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insurance 


too much 


Trade-M.uk 


Krgitiered 

Tk* imiIv co.Um. 

*1.00 Oml/il W Tut-Dak Owes* 
_ _ u<n..-D4 


Aotor Age 


fora dollar bill can insure you 
ioo.'t efficiency and enjoyment 
out of this season's motoring. 

Doctors! Lawyers! 
Businessmen! 

When we need medicine we come to 
you. When we need law we come to 
you. When we are in the market we 
patronize you. We come to you for 
what you KNOW in your respective 
fields of endeavor. 

We don’t pretend to know much about 
law.about medicine,about thechannels 
of trade. WE DO KNOW ABOUT 
MOTOR CARS their care, their 
repair, their latest improvements— 
tot things in the wsy of routes and 
touring that you want to know. 

Isn’t it about time thst WE began to 
serve YOU? 


Hie. UM 


Oh 


1 * i.r.t —1 when 


and a dollar Tite-I)»li outfit. Do it an»uln-ie—In the 
on the rood-time 15 minutes. Easy atInsert. 
ni( new tube. Saves carrying extra tubes. Also you can 
it|»«ir caasnu cuts with TiicDoli Outfit and make 
caning* bit Junnrr. 

7 rya frurntm Tirr-fMi OkMf at our risk . Your supply 
fWlcf Iwi* it— (hr uMtf ntamiUJ <an trilA luo Lilli cons 
• kii^r. PHcr J 1 . 00 . Only outfit guamntrr«l by mo nry 
5*& It by Others. Cook for name TIKE- 

DO JJ. T'V It. We return your money If you say the 
« oni. Shipped express prepaid upon receipt ol Jt . 00 . See 
your dealer or Hid 1 1.00 «ou. . 

AtU* Auto Supply Co., Inc., Mfr». 

3251 Was! Lake Street CHICAGO 


Fr*w poets of I hilt generation an- an suc¬ 
cessful a* Dr. Oiks in rrproduring l In¬ 
spirit of the folk-song. His exjierionec bn n 
translator of old Provencal ballad* has 
lit ljK«d him in this. but be lias, in addition. 
a naive vigor excellently suited to this sort 
of composition. Wo take this pocni from 
"The Vineyard." 


InataJ • '•#•«• llilrsklg l(»*i futir 

tad you • •«§ !*•*• maniiif w«Ur la any ft. . . 

— ***** *U,. u«4 U does not «v*il 

•a# !•* t perols. 

Niagara Hydraulic Ram h 

iwwaswra Inutt aa? aasilif fr\ 

.» How.afatfaaiM. Mmr •••<»• at- M 
lawt .ta, C«a*t ft*t r**i of nr/rf, Its o«*t »• /Um 

rrslly • at all. Wra« 1 nt >• 

NIAGARA HYDRAULIC KNOWS CO. 
t 0 Ses 1001. Chstler. r» 


The Holly Hedge of Paradise 


(The lr«en<t Is that Disraas. the Penitent 
catne from Bethlehem) 


I T make* you intimately familiar 
with every' electrical device on 
your car or motor boat. Tells 
you bow to avoid electrical trouble, 
how to locate it and how to cor¬ 
rect it. Written by experts in such 
simple terms that any one can 
understand it. 

The only book ever written that 
covers every phase of electric instal¬ 
lation on automobiles and motor 
boats. Write today for a copy 
before the edition is 
exhausted. Sent post- 


There ■«« ixi r»p nor opening for any 


The Packard 
Electric Co. 


EveryCarOwner 

NEEDS THIS BOOK 


MOTOR AGK arils for to cents a copy. But 
we will send It to you all through lour great 
motoring months. June, July, August and 
September —17 issues lor one dollar. 

$1.70 worth of 
MOTOR AGE 
for a dollar bill 

8 end your dollar with the coupon below, at 
our risk, and send It now. Your subscription 
begins with the issue of June jth. 

It will mean a $1.00 investment for 
the best motoring season yet. 

Aotor Age 

"The Car Owner’s Weekly" 

Coupon worth 70 cents 
MOTOR AGE 

912 South Michigan Ave.. Chicago 
For this coupon and the enclosed one dollar, 
send MOTOR AGfc for the seventeen i**uc» 
during June. July. August and September. 

N 


Address.:. 

(Per Farcin ssdC.aad.xa ..knpdrsclewtl «> 


Oh* It grew strong and lusty. It stood stoul and 
tall. 

Il treat round the Carden like a 
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M.K. Fumilur. C»3.i. CJ. 

EE ras y 

Am««.n lUnh No*. Co . N*» YjA. N. Y. 

i i<mil distribution and national appreciation. 
The Federal *' today. ju*« a* the n..mc implies 
the national standard ol I ruck-bltiocncy, 




Federal Motor Truck Company, Dept. K, Detroit, Mich 


whom nobody else know, and the name of 
the New York paper for which she i* writ¬ 
ing. At sohool she reads words written on 
the blackboard with her back turned to it. 
At home she knows what any visitor is 
hiding in his pocket. 

The serious-minded man who is disgusted 
with spiritualistic charlatans and their 
commercial humbug is naturally inclined 
here. too. at once to offer the theory that 
all is fraud and that a detective would be 
the right man to investigate the case. 
When the newspapers discovered that I had 
begun to study the girl, I received from 
many sides letters with suggestions to look 
for certain devices with which stage per¬ 
formers carry out such tracks, such as 
marked cards and the equipment of the 
magician. But whoever thinks of fraud 
her.* misunderstands the whole situation. 

The psychical powers of Beulah Miller 
were not brought before the public by the 
child or her familv; there was no desire for 


arm Mortgages, 


Wr»l» >«*irinrr 
nt |om 

its*' tfrntRt 

It X he AX Mruwto. 


ORNAMENTAL. IRON FENCE 

feme. 4ar»ttr aid fV.^f *•**- Hlldr^lfoffta»t#ro« fed 
Uwtis. cbwrebe*, cs*u3r««, f«t*he jrtrac- 1 * " ft** eat* 
Uw at*d •|wrl»w*ftrf. CoRfimitMer Far® F*oc*. 

WABD FENCE CO. 243 Mila St. Dcc*tir. Io4* 


.1 Under d Co Grand fork&MD 


fkurrhM. VhPitlhntura. Pin > Imtiara. MiMlIn.rfC. 

Sertodkar **4 q-.*4lr and rr-rU<\ tSu^f b* Wh- 

'l-Ibd lHwt w * 4 +-r~+**n %r> *•>» thrill wp •» Ul 
'to ft -h <4 #r«ft-rfta» r.sUiui Uii*rt a»4 »•**• ft <UW* b<**m 

tuiswca aoWUt* »1 And M dw*wtdr as if th- dOMid by 

Mid COST MLt H LK-£> »« U.IM u» »r«t *»*rj 


Cornell Sectional Cottages 

Complete Painted Ready to Set Dp_ 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


BEULAH MILLER AS A SCIENTIST 
SAW HER 


T EN-YEAR-OLD Beulah Miller, of 
Warren. Rhode Island, seems to he 
the most interesting psychical mystery since 
Madame Eusapia Palladino made her trip 
to this country and her mystic powers were 
said to have been exposed. Prof. Hugo 
MOnstorberg, who held a number of 
seances with the Italian woman and after¬ 
wards pronounced her a fraud, recently 
investigated the case of Beulah, and his 
findings, written for The Metropolitan 
Magazine, make a readable os well as an 
informing story. There was a great con¬ 
trast between Beulah Miller's surroundings 
and the setting in whirl* the psychologist 
found Palladino. The latter was in a cheap 
lodging-house in a section of New York 
City where palmist* and mediums live. 
It was midnight, the room was dimly 
lighted and the woman was in a trance at a 
table surrounded by spiritualistic believer*. 
When ho went to the Miller home, he 
found the child among her toys in her 
mother's kitchen, and the general surround¬ 
ings could not have been simpler and more 
peaceful. Everything breathed sincerity 
nnd naivete and the absence of fraud. But 
more assurance had little effect upon the 
scientist: ho proceeded to ascertain and 
examine the facts. He write*: 
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To the Man with a 


Ventilating Problem 

You remember what hot weather 
meant last summer—stifling rooms 
full of bad air, dulled brains, lag- 

S ng hands, part of your office or 
ctory unusable during the sum¬ 
mer months. 

You can slop all this at once and 
forever by installing ihe 

Slurlevafll 

v. •. *«r. 

Ventilating Fans 

Even where conditions are worst 
these fans will keep a room full of 
fresh pure air all summer, either forcing 
out the bad air or blowing in a steady, 
cool stream from outdoors. 

The time to act it now. btfort hot weelhcr 
coma. 

Write o. giving *ue end location of 


whether you with to drive the fan by belt oc 
electricity, and if b v electricity whal current you 
have voltage, cycle*. pha*e. e*c. 


of the 


luge, cycle*, phaw. 

Our nearert engineer will 
proper fan to uae. There it no 
to you. 
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Tha Propoller 
Typo Fnna are for 
we where large vol¬ 
ume* of air are to 
be handled without 

aftgj* 

wall or parttfion. and 
force the foul an out¬ 
door* or into 
room. 
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notoriety, and in spite of the very modest 
circumstances in which this carpenter’s 
family has to live, the facts became known 
before any commercial possibility suggested 
itself. The mother was startled bv Beulah's 
psychical gifts, because she noticed two 
years ago that when the family was playing 
"Old Maid," Beulah always knew in w hose 
hands the dangerous queen was to be found. 
Then they began to experiment with cards 
in the family circle, and her ability to know 
of whal the mother or the sister was think¬ 
ing became more and more interesting to 
them. Slowly her school friends began to 
notice it, and children in the Sunday-school 
told the minister al>out Beulah’s queer 
mind-reading. All this time no newspaper 
had known about it. 

One day the minister, when he passed the 
house, entered and inquired whether those 
rumors were true. He had a little glass full 
of honey in his pocket, and Beulah spelled 
the word honey at once. He made some 
tests with coins and every one was suercai*- 
ful. This minister. Reverend II. W. Wat- 
jen. told this to his friend. Judge Mason, 
who has lived in Warren for more than 
thirty years, and then both the minister 
and the judge visited rc|>eatcdly the near-by 
village where the Millers live, performed a 
large number of experiments with cards and 
coins and words, and became the friendly 
advisers of the mother, who was still 
troubled by her doubt whether them 
supernatural gifts of the child came from 
Qod or from the devil. Only through the 
age Dry of these two well-known men. the 
Baptist minister and the judge, was the 
public informed that a mysterious case 
existed in the mighborhood of Warren, and 
when tin* newspapers lirgan to send their 
reporters and the strangers oamo to aro the 
wonder, these two men decided who should 
-ee the child. Of course commercial prupo- 
•itions, invitations to give performances on 
the vaudeville stage, soon began to |>our in, 
but with indignation the mother refused to 
listen to any such idea. Because of my 
-cientific interest in such psychological 
puzzles, the judge and the minister turned 
lo me to investigate the case. It is evident 
that this whole social situation lacks every 
concctvablo motive for fraud. 

This impression was strongly heightened 
by the behavior of the family and of the 
child during the examination which l*ro- 
fessor MQnstcrberg carried on during tho 
three weeks following. The mother, th© 
twelvtvyear-old sister Gladys, and Beulah 
herself were willing to do anything that 
would make the test difficult, and Professor 
MQnstcrberg vouches for the honesty of 
their intentions in the experiments. To 
proceed: 

If fraud and humbug may certainly In- 
excluded, the wiseacres will say that tho 
results must then have been a matter of 
chance coincidence. No one can deny that 
chance may sometimes bring surprizing 
res ill is. 11 may happen, if you are asked to 
call) name or a figure of which anot her man 
is thinking, that you will strike the right 
one. Moreover, recent experiments have 
shown that there is much natural unifor¬ 
mity in the thoughts of men. Certain 
figures or names or things more readily rush 
to the mind than others. Hence the 
chances that two persons will be thinking 
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itself most readily. We saw that in order 
to succeed, some one around her, preferably 
the mother and sister, who stand nearest 
to her heart, have to know the words or 
the cards. Those visual images must be 
in some one’s mind, and she has the unusual 
power of being able to read them there. 
Such an explanation even seems to some a 
very’ modest claim, almost u kind of critical 
and skeptical view—a mere "ease of mind- 
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The judge and the minister, for 
\ in accepting this idea of her pow- 
•onurvative, as through it they 
ii-d any belief in mysteriouselairvoy- 
d telepathic powers. In the new's- 
tories. where the mysteries grew 
•ogrnphical distant from Khode 
Beulah was said to he able to tell 
r dates or facts which no one pivsent 
It "as ass.Tt.sl that she could give 
■* on the coins which any one had 
**ket without the possessor himself 
t b in, or that she could give a word 
'k on w hich some one was holding 
r without reading it. N*o wonder 
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< - a of this parlor trick nnd the Double Grip 

■ •nuance, the one who claims to 
niii.l of the other is more or Ims NEAT AND 
in of those unintended signs, i ATTRACTIVE , 
t IhI'M* alight movement impulses 
follows. But we know from ex- 
of very different kind that such 
make an impression on the senses 
nee the man.'and yet may not 
>«• •*> consciousness. Kven those 
the game of mitui-rcading in the 
I "ho are led by the arm mo ve¬ 
nd the hidden coin, will often say 
i-t sincerity that they do not fed 
menu in the wrist which they 
hi* •* indeed quite possible, 
lit -hocks which comp to their 
reach their brains and control 
■ni< nts without producing a con- 
»r>"k»n. They are led in the 
•lion without knowing what is 
i. m. The physician finds the 
ir,- cases of such happenings 
t.vi« of his hysteric patients, 
not hear what is said to them or 
-hewn to them, and yet it makes 
mu on them and works on their 

• y may be able later to bring 
memory and it may guide their 
on account of their disease those 

- do not really reach their oon- 
ls. We find the same lack of see¬ 
ing or feeling in many cases of 

I tut it is not necessary t o go 
r* me happenings. All of us can 
• veriences when impressions 

- • yes or ears and yet were not 
tl time, altho they guided our; 
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actions. We may have been on the street 
in deep thought or in an interesting con¬ 
versation so that we were not giving any 
attention whatever to the way. and yet 
every step was taken correctly under the 
guidance of our eyes. We saw the street, 
altho we were not conscious of seeing it. 
We do not hear a clock ticking in our room 
when we are working, and yet if the clock 
suddenly stops we notice it. This indicates 
that the ticking of the cluck reached us 
somehow and had nu effect on us in spile of 
our not being conscious of it. The scicn 
lists ore still debating whether it is l*cst to 
nay that these not-eonseious processes are 
going on in our subconscious mind or 
whether they are simply brain processes. 
For all practical pur|M,scs. this makes no 
difference. We may say that our brain 
gets an impression through our eyes when 
we HOC tho street, or through our ears when 
wo hear the dock, or we may say that our 
subconscious mind receives these message 
of eyo and ear. In neither case does tlu- 
scientist tind anything mysterious or 
supernatural. 

I am convinced that all the experiences, i 
with Beulah Miller may ultimately he 
understood through these two principle*. 
She lias unusual gifts and her performances , 
arc extremely interesting, hut I think every¬ 
thing can b- explained through her sub- 
conscigus noticing of unintended signs. 
Where no signs are given which reach her 
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changing speeds,— nor is 
there any danger of stalling. 

Electric self-starters and 
lighting systems on other 
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the public to the real advantages of 
the /Intrie automobile. Why not 
secure all of the advantages of elec¬ 
tricity throughout your car. 

When you buy a Detroit Electric 
you get the benefit of one system- 
electricity—not a complication of 
several systems. 

The Detroit Electric has many ex¬ 
clusive features such as one-shcct 
aluminum roof, aluminum body 
panels and "closed-in" fenders. 
This adds strength and lightness to 
the car and permits of 
-—a beautiful finish which 
will not warp nor 
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Detroit Electric owners use 
their cars constantly from 
early morning until bed¬ 
time because they are always 
ready to go without effort. 

It is easier to jump into a 
Detroit Electric, for even 
two or three blocks through 
congested traffic, than to 
walk. There is no annoy¬ 
ing gear shifting required 
to obtain the various speeds 
or to heed the stops and 
starts of traffic officers. 

Owe simple movementof the 
hand gives you any one 
of five speeds in- 
stuntti/. You do not Aji 

need to "accclcr- 
ate” your motive 
power before society 
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KARL HAGENBEfK 

'■pHOUGH a fishmonger by trade. Karl 
1 Hagen beck's father gave some of hi* 
Attention to exhibiting wild animal* in a 
small way. Fifty-five years a$o. when 
Karl was twelve, the elder Hugenheek 
usked him whether ho intended to lx* a fish¬ 
monger or a dealer in wild beast*. He 
advised the boy to sell fish for a living, 
because it was far less precarious. " I’ll try- 
wild boosts," replied Karl, and hofore he 
was a year older, the youngster was not 
only in charge of his father's collection, hut 
was increasing it. When he died the other 
day. he was the most renowned animal 
collector and dealer in the world. He 
stocked nearly all the cirrus menageries and 
zoos on the three continents. P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, Secretary of the Zoological 
Society of London, recently described his 
first meeting with Hagenbeck, and the New 
York Times quotes him as follows: 

There called on me a tall, lean man. with 
a bony. weather-l*-atcn face, shaven lips, 
and a short grizzled board of the kind known 
as a “chin-fringe." His shrewd and kindly 
face, slow speech with nasal intonations, 
and general air of confident but watchful 
friendliness, made the impression of an 
individuality very unlike the composite 
photograph I have in my mind of the Ger¬ 
mans I know. But for the presence of a 
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(i' rman accent and the absence of the to- 
baceo habit. Karl Hagenbeck might pass 
for a New England ship captain. 

He is, in the first place, a business man 
with a strong spirit of adventure that must 
have led him into many losses, and as he 
has none the less built up a great and suo- 
c^sful business, it must be supposed that 
he also knows bow to make profits. But 
those who deal with him soon learn that 
they may rely implicitly on his directness 
and candor in arranging a purchase or sale, 
and on his scrupulous carefulness in earning 
out his share of the bargain. 

He has been a notable pioneer in the 
haudling of wild animals. He is an able 
man and sees that the crude methods do 
not pay; he is a naturalist with a genuine 
affection and sympathy for animals and 
in nil his handling of them he sees to it that 
their health and general condition are the 
first care. 
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Hagenheck kept his animals in a largo 
park al Stellingen. near Hamburg, where 
lh.* general system of caring for animals is 
a model for the whole world. During his 
later years, be never journeyed far from 
home and his adventures with dangerous 
(•easts were few 


ct«ia, it—• sis p.r» 
ertw.si m.iy*.iyt4pi.n 

• *40 K. 1(4 lut 


The Timm proceeds; 

But year in and year out the intrepid 
him tent ventured into jungle and forest and 
•teppe in search of new treasures. And it is 
fortunate that, a few years ago. Hagen beck 
sat down to write a history of himself and 
his business, in which the exploits of these 
danng men an- chronicled in most generous 
terms of admiration. This hook, entitled 
“Beast* and Men." was translated into 
English and published in England and here 
by Ixyngman*. Greco & Co. 

By the lime that Hagcaberk decided to By Dr. Toby Cohn. Nerve Specialist, 
\enture into the domain of writing his buai- Translated front the Second German Edi 
m - had grown to huge proportion*, and his Edited by Francis A. ScratchUy, M.D 
It. adquartm was one of the prime sights in "* CHinic. Di.ca.c 
Hamburg. He took a census just before 
writing his Ixmk. according to which 
Stellingrn Park was inhabited by more than 
2.000 animals of all descriptions. 

As early as I8&1. Karl Hagen berk had 
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ihe Home^or Incurables, etc. 

A clear and concise explanation of the 
• d a contract w ith Cassanova. n famous principles of electricity, and the latest 
al hunter, whereby the latter agreed research as to its physiological effects upon 
‘ l ! W i , ! U ' v !' r ,* n ."" a L < h, ‘ *. h , ould , 1,rint y , ° «hc human body, together with a con¬ 
servative discussion of its therapeutic value. 
Among the subjects treated are: Expla¬ 
nation of Apparatus; The I-aws of Con¬ 
traction and Other Introductory Physio¬ 
l’s first contribution consisted of Two lo 8 ica > Observations; Methods of Invcs- 
1 ants, several lkms. and a number of filiation; Changes in the Reaction of the 
ias. panthers, antelopes, gazelles, and Muscles and Motor Nerves; Electrical 
1 'he«. Investigation of the Sensory Organs and 

few more such consignments placed Electrical Sensibility; Current; Resist- 
■ nbeck on a secure footing as the ance . Curative Value of Electircity; 

hSJS ‘“Tc “i 't d "-', h "i"t i l nisras ” 

dome a ilirivim, burins with .«•!, " '"f 1 Can Bc I Z5 a * e< ? " I,h Elconcdy; 
r. 0,1 Iris lin.1 visit llambur*. Millimicron; TMUmtlon, with Dc- 
im bought S 15.000 worth of animals, script ions of the J-atest Ways of Apply- 
Hagcnbcek: mg Electricity. 

lie was touring Europe, he told me. in “The h..nk i* a safe and reliable guide, and 
h of new ideas, and as I was able to will lie found of highest value. We do not 
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the first of the long list of mighty hunters 
who devoted years to ranging the haunts of 
big game throughout the world in the in¬ 
ter*-ta of the Hagenbeek firm, ('assa- 
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anil develop my own business. After thi? 
Baraum obtained his animals exclusively 
from me and his successor, Mr. Bailey, 
continued this arrangement until 1907, 
when ho disposed of his business." 

Tho largest consignment of African 
animals that llagenbeck ever received came 
to him way back in the seventies, when the 
Dark Continent was simply alive with big 
game. He received a dispatch from Cassa- 
nova. saying that he and another Hagen- 
beck traveling agent called Migoletti were 
on their way to civilization from the interior 
of Nubia at the head of huge caravans of 
captured animals. Coasanova added that 
ho was dangerously ill and asked Hagenbeek 
to como to Suez in person and take charge 
of the animals. 

Hagonbook, accompanied by his younger 
brother, journoyed to Suez and then* came 
face to faco with an extraordinary sight. 
Ho afterward wrote: 
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On entering tho station at Suez wo were 
greeted by some of our prospective pel a, 
for in another truiu opposite we saw several 
elephants anti giraffe*, who pushed out 
their heads to welcome u». This, however, 
scarcely prepared u* for what met our gu/.< 
when w’o reached tho Suez Hotel. 1 shall 
never forget the sight which tho courtyard 
presented. Elephants, girufTos. antelopes, 
ami buffaloes wero tethered to the palm*; 
sixteen great ostriches were strolling about 
loose; and in addition there were no fewer 
than sixty large cages containing a rhinoc¬ 
eros, lions, panthers, cheetahs, hyenas, 
jackals, civets, caracals, monkeys, aud 
many kinds of birds. 

It was naturally no easy matter to trans¬ 
port this immense collection of wild beasts J 
to Europe. Tho amount of food required 
was enormous. Beside* the hay. breed, 
and sundry other vegetable foods which 
were needod for the elephants and other 
herbivore*, wo also took along with us 
about a hundred nunny-goatf- in order to 
provide the young girufTos and other baby 
animals with milk. When these goats were 
no longer able to supply us with milk they 
wero slaughtered and given to the young 
curnivores to devour. 

Tho journey to Alexandria, where 
wore to embark for Trieste, was by no 
means uneventful. On tho way to the 
station tho ostriches escaped, and were only 
recovered after considerable delay. Then 
one of the railwoy trucks caught fire, en¬ 
dangering tho entire menagerie; and,finally, 
wo were,furnished for the last part of the 
journey with u drunken engine-driver who 
nearly hurst his boiler. Moreover, the 
poor creatures were so closely packed to¬ 
gether that it w-as impossible to feed them. 
Wo traveled all through the night aud or-' 
rivod in Alexandria at 0 a.v. Here we 
joinedforceswithMigoletti’searavnn. The 
whole of tho next duy was occupied in feed- I 
iug and in general attendance upon my 
unfortunato beasts, which had suffered 
considerably from their long train journey. 

However, at last they were all safely 
deposited on deck and tho passage to 
Trieste was accomplished without serious 
mishap. Our arrival at that port caused 
great excitement among the townsfolk. 
And small wonder! No’such collection of 
wild beasts had ever before been eu in 
Europe. The united caravans of < ’asso- I 
nova and Migoletti included, apart from the 
smaller creatures, five elephants, fourteen! 
giraffes, four Nubian buffaloes, a rliiuoo ro-. 
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twelve antelopes and gazelles, two wart- 
hogs. four aardvarks. and no fewer than 
sixty carnivores. Among the latter there 
were seven young lions, eight panthers and 
j cheetahs, thirty hyenas, and many smaller 
representatives of the cat tribe. There 
J were also twentv-six ostriches, of which 
sixteen Were full-grown birds. One of these 
a female, was the largest specimen I have 
ever seen. This hen could easily reach a 
cabbage which I placed eleven feet from 
the ground. 

Pretty nearly the whole population of 
Trieste must have turned out to watch us 
unload. And whenever an elephant or a 
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our way through. We traveled to Ham¬ 
burg via Vienna. Dresden, and Berlin, and 
as some of our possesions found new homes 
in the Zoological Cardens in eaeh of those 
cities, our numlwTs wen* greatly reduced 
by the time wo finally arrived at our desti¬ 
nation. 

A good idea of the magnitude of some of 
llagcnlttck’s business deals may h« gained 
from this story taken from The Timet: 

In 1905 the German Government asked 
him whether he could **«cure I .INN) drome¬ 
daries. provide each with a suitable saddle, 
transport them from Hast Africa to German 
Southwest Africa, a distance of thousands 
of miles, and deliver the first shipment, to 
consist of between 300and KM) lieasts, with¬ 
in the short space of three months. 

"I can." said llagrnltcck. 

He set to work without losing a moment. 
His two sons, together with several of his 
most trusted veterans, including Josef 
Mengve, were rushed to Hast Africa to 
secure the dromedaries there. In the 
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paid a visit lo this unique place and per¬ 
sonally inspected the ostriches, big and 
little, which inhabited it. 


NICK CARTER S FATHER 

r*Y A RTA O V.4 .V, Dumas’ hero, who 
^ is generally recognized as the great¬ 
est of all fictitious adventurers, appear* in 
a long series of novels, but as compared 
with Nick Carter, the daredevil detective, 
the intrepid Frenchman had a sadly limited 
career. Wo have it from Frank M. 
O'Brien, writing in the New York Pre»s, 
that Frederick Vun Rcnnwlaer Dey has 
written forty million words nl*>ut Sick. 
Hut this character whose adventures are 
foliowod by thousands of boy»—and a 
goodly number of men of distinction—is 
by no means the only one Mr, Dey has 
used os a hero. It is said that he writes 
forty thouwnd word* a week, enough to 
make a novel of ordinary size, and it is not 
unusual for him to reel off three thousand 
an hour. He ha* used a typewriter so 
much that the muscles of hi* hack and 
shoulder* nrc abnormally developed. Last 
May Dey dropt Sick, supposedly for 
good and all. but it is not improltablo 
that he will pick him up aguin, as he was 
compelled to do in the case of Dr. Quartz. 
Quartz was run down in Kansas City by 
Sick Carter and the (took ended with his 
body dangling from the gallows. Ten 
years later the publishers sent for the 
author and said: "The public want* more 
of Dr. Quartz; go to it." Dey aiwured 
them that it was quite out of the question, 
because Quartz had long ago expiated hi* 
crime. Hut the publisher* would not 
take no for an answer, and in a few days 
there came from the presses a story of h< w 
a cyclone had struck the city en the night 
after Quartz was hanged, lifted the roof 
off the dead-house, and whisked the old 
fiend into the river. The doctor wa* 
picked up and carried ashore and it was 
discovered that life wo* not extinct. The 
rescuer revived him. and. a* u reward for 
his kindness, he was slain by the old 
villain. Here are some of Mr. O'Brien's 
facts about the author, his methods and 
his works: 

In winter he does his writing in n little 
office on Fifth Avenue, and you sha'n'l 
know the number. His name isn’t on 
the door and he doesn’t welcome callers. 
He sits there eight hours a day nml writes 
and write*, without ever stopping to 
Scratch his head for an idea or a plot. 

"Where do you get your plots?" he wa* 
asked. 

"Everywhere. One day I was sitting in 
a window of the Elks’ Club, when it was at 
Columhu8 Circle. I saw a man. evi¬ 
dently u workman, come from the direction 
of the Park and stop at the fence that en¬ 
circles the monument. He made some 
marks on a picket and ran away. Five 
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minutes later another man appeared, made 
marks and hurried west into Fifty-ninth 
Street. A third man came along and did 
the same thing. I went down and ex¬ 
amined the marks, which were made with 
chalk of different colors. I think there 
was a motormen's strike on at that time 
and these were strikers' signals. That 
was enough material with which to start 
Of course I made the plot 


Y/OU catch the soft 
* echo of bubbling 
springs and feel the in¬ 
spiring freshness of the 
woods when you drink 


a new story 
more important than a motormen's strike. 
I used a South American revolution. 

“Another time I was on a Fulton ferry¬ 
boat. The tide swept on up river, and as 
we passed under the Brooklyn Bridge an 
envelop came fluttering down at my feet. 
Some woman had tossed it out of a street 
car. no doubt. There was nothing in the 
envelope, but there was enough in the in¬ 
cident to form the first chapter of a thriller 
entitled 'A Clue from the Clouds.' 

“But I never in my life have had a 
complete plot in my head when I sat down 
to write a story. I plunge into the story 
and let it take me wherever it naturally 
drifts. Each character works out his or 
her own destiny. 

“My first long story was written for 
Beadle & Adams about 1884. It was 
'Oreen Mountain Joe.' a detective story 
about 80,000 words long. In 1885 I wrote 
for The American Magazine, which Edward 
W. Bok had just started in Brooklyn, 
a story called * Perfume from a Withered 
Bouquet.' Soon after Frank Tousey on- 
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tcrvals, for over twenty years. "I found I 
that I could writ© one story a week, all | t ;1(1 
right; and I managed to make gains, I hmjm 
beside*, so that at one time 1 was twenty- t 
six stories ahead of the publishers. This r. i 
gave me leeway for vacations, typhoid || IVV 
fovers, and other pleasures." ho told me. pi WPy 
The Sick Car ten were at one time M K&V 
published serially in six-thousand-word Rf ' 

instalments. If the readers liked them 1 
they were stretched a bit. Perhaps the < WSZ 
most popular .Kick was "Trailed Across the 
Atlantic." He wrote 90.000 words of it, | 
and then turned his attention to other - — 

trails. But the readers wouldn't havo it A p 
stopt. Xiek’s adventures in the Euro- I MW book o 
pean capitals, where he was disguised as ike Seiner « 
everything from the Czar to a gipsy girl, ■ 

delighted them and they howled for more. ' A w l< 
The story had to be stretched, and before 
it was wound up it was nearly 200.000 The author 
words long. bdr* in the 

Mr. Dev wrote, altogether. 1.076 Nick -a uroo. an. 
Carter stories. They totaled approximate- 
ly forty million words, and Xick was in ! 
every chapter of it. Some authors let their I *££,{£ 
heroes go away to eat or sleep, while | York 

villains plot and heroines are bound and rp« wj 

gagged, but Dey knew that his reader* I He K 
wanted the detective close at hand all the 
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others. He wrot« short stories under forty 
different names. Many of these appeared 
under the pseudonym of Direk Van Doren. 
Mr. Dey had an ancestor named Direk 
Dey, who is said to have driven the first 
nail over hammered into the island of 
Manhattan or u board thereof; and uuothi r 
one who preached the first sermon ever 
delivered in English in old Now Amsterdam. 

Mr. Dey has also written under the nam<- 
of Ross Bc©kman and Frederic Ormond, 
and signed his own name to two novel> 
which have sold in large numbers. He 
says many of tho incidents in his “ thrillers " 
are utterly impossible; ho only expects them 
to be entertaining. He thinks detective- 
story writing is tho art of being reasonably 
unreasonable. He works six days a week, 
and his average is eight thousand words a 
day. The rest of the interview follows: 

"I would rather writ© than read. I en¬ 
joy WTiting a story—well, perhaps better 
than my readers enjoy reading it. Summer 
or winter I am up at daylight, and as soon 
as I have eaten a steak or two 1 am ready 
for the battle. In summer, when I get up 
at four o’clock or so, my day’s work i- 
UHually ended by noon; sometime* I an 
done lH'for© uoon. In winter I always 
writ© until noon anyway. I can’t havo a! 
moment's peace of inind until the day’s | 
work is done. All I need is my faithful 
typewriter and a window from which 1 can 
look out upon the water, if that is possible 

"I used to dictate my stuff, but I don’t 
any more. I did havo at various time 
stenographers who woro useful to me. 1 
had them trained so that, when writing a 
Nick Carter story, a snap of my finger* in¬ 
dicated a paragraph mark. Hut the* 
useful employees would drift away, and I 
got so sick of trying to break new one* in 
that I dooidod to do all the work myself. I 
can type without looking at the machine, 
anil very nearly as fast as I can dictatc- 
aud with very little more fatigue. When I 
am prost to it I can writ© fiction at th 
rote of .'i.OOO words an hour or fifty words a 
minute. 1 find that from constant train¬ 
ing my brain, or my subconscious some¬ 
thing, keeps about fiOO words uheod of th- 
machine. The mind is blazing the trail 
and paying no attention to the work of th 
hands. Typewriting has many advantage 
over writing by hnnd. I make a capital (i 
with one touch of th© Huger. Writing it 
with a pencil requires about five motions. 

"What do I read? Everything. I hav- 
a 1 way8 been an omnivorous reader. Nowa¬ 
days I try to read almost everything in th- 
way of fiction that is published, but I’m 
sorry to say that I find very few that are so I 
interesting that I can finish them. 

"I have read 'Charles O'Malley’ ever> . 
year for twenty years. I like all of Lover’s. I 
I also confess a great fondness for *Tho‘ 
Count of Monte C’risto.' Among th© 
standard writers Thuckcraj- is my favorite. 
The books of Isaiah and Job can't l>e beaten 
very much. 

" I read modern stories because they are 
in line with my work. They teach me 
what the public wants to read. I think, 
however, that the average writer has for¬ 
gotten how to bring a story to a close. It 
seems to be the fashion to leave the charac¬ 
ters in the air and the reader in the dark. 
Still, there is an improvement over the old-1 
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fashioned novel, in which you have to wade 
through half a dozen chapters before any- 
j thing at all happened. 

“My other amusements? Sailing and 
fishing. 1 discovered the Sunapee trout, 
and I once held the record for casting three 
Hies on a nine-foot leader. As a collector, 
mv specialties are elephants and editors.’’ 

Mr. Dey was admitted to the liar in the 
same class with Judge Warren W. Foster, 
who is u great friend of the author, but Dey 
found literature more alluring than the law. 
Me gave up practise in 1SS7. 

Xick Carter lias had some celebrated 
reader*. 

“Whileon a train lioiind for Washington 
some years ago I came across Senator 
Hoar reading one of my latest." said Dey. 
"Me confest he was a regularsubscrilior. 
and I sent him some autographed copies 
bound in morocco. Thomas II. Reed was 
another constant reader of the Carters, and 
I was always sure of an audience with him 
when he was Speaker of the Mouse if I sent 
in that name. 

"When Mr. McClellan was mayor he 
called me into his office one day and told 
me that he and his friend. Cass Ledyard, 
read the stories with delight and never 
; missed an issue. I had his name entered 
upon the complimentary suhacription list 
i at once. Me told me. long afterward, that 
he never started for his home in Princeton 
without a Nidt Carter in his pocket. 
Lieutenant William Kcnncll has figured, by 
the way. as one of Xiek'i chosen fHeads and 
helper*." 
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Midi WV MNM’MCrVHINfi CO. 

21 Rim Street Meiiraw. N. Y. 


MOTHS- INSECTS 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


me»*age to wilt, from Eliza M. Mother. M.D. A 
w bwk which, placed to the luml* o( the growing 
I. will conduce to the gtnite* bodily efficiency, 
'I fo-lci the highest attributes of womanly 
tractcr. Ii.oo net; by mail Ji.iu. 

FUNK A WAGNALLS COMPANY 

NEW YORK 


FOR GIRLS 


Nature’s food 
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$7.'» a week. A No when he is working a- a 
wax figure he sleeps regularly and allows 
nothing to interfere with his re-:. Eight 
hours of sleep he requires, and never fails 
to get it. 

Turner was born in St. Joseph. Mo., 
ami has boon in the thoatrieal and busi¬ 
ness allied to it all his life. Me began hi- 
eareer ns an usher in the Tootle Theater 
iu Si. Joseph, for which he received no 
pay, hut got two passes each w.-ek. He 
was then tliirtien years old. 

Altogether Turner haa h»n twenty-! 
years before the public. leaving St 
.Fusenh he went to New York am! kr ’.ear- . 


S UNLIGHT streams 
through transparent 
FENESTRA as clearly as 
through a bubble. There 
is no obstruction—no loss 
of vigor-building power. 
Every ray is caught and 
passed along for the bene¬ 
fit of those within. 

It keys your workers to that 
efficiency which reduces acci¬ 
dents and mistakes; means 
accurate results and surplus 
production. 


American Radiator Co. 
H. W. Johm-Manvdle 
Co. 

N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. 
Co. 

Deere & Co. 
International Harvester 

Co. 

Commonwealth Pier* 
Gear Grinding Machine 
Co. o! Detroit 
These and score* o! 
other prominent lac¬ 
tones. are Feoestra 
lighted. 

Why not yours? 


get mi engagement, 
dime the net. When 
engagement and wen 
lie win* ho nerve mi-* for 
that he fell himself i 
live minute!* h> aid ti 
yon nre ns gout I a- ai 
thin ucl." He never 
since. Turner -ay- t 
the secret of rigulit 
mind over matter, th« 
In prepnrntinti fur goi 
mate. Turner throw : 
a rigid position. ls»t 
him perfect control 
eluding those of tli«> 
most important of a 
Turner must not p> 
move a hair’s bread!I 
cause him to wink at 
be dispelled. Turner 
zos" who can do t he . 
exception that tla-y n 
These nre “vvoulil-hi 
are only about twin 


require no repairs or alterations 
and are wind and weather tight. 
They reduce lighting bills and 
insurance cost. 

Every detail of operation is 
easy. The simplicity will amaze 
you, and when you consider re¬ 
sults in both direct and indirect 
economy, you will realize the 
sound investment value in 
Fenestra installation. 

Wftltlor ouf iwo> Cal Jot V. 1913, «•««* iltialure. 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 

n.ru SI Detroit. Mich. 


THE LEATHER-BOUND 

POCKET SERIES 


Show-girls and cireii 
a whole lot of things t 
going before audiences 
to them u light tn-k <• 
it is to Turner. To pi 


TK. lattal !■ lil». I'V 

Ciuam Revnomm Brown. 
DJ>. A charming and pointed 
di«i**ion of the nnrtalucd 
jw-^bilitiCB In life. 


IW Cal •* J«*«* U Ja». by 

Will mm Euwt Griftk. 
I>. I>. Thine* »o*th rrmeii- 
ben br about the ioy that 
cotnr* of real and con*-K-n- 
liou* thin kins- 


TW Mai .»!.•«, af a WarW »na 
•at faia. by NrwwtL Dwioht 
Hints. D.D..LL.D. A aou 
1 We. oputting disroaioa tha 
will delight the thinkin* man 

1 FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Publisher., 


11 takes Turner an hour and forty-five 
minutes to make up. an<l it takes him 
from forty-five minutes to an hour to re- 
move his make-up. First, he applies cold 
cream and then three kinds of grease paint 
and two kinds of theatrical make-up pow- 


44-60 East 23d Street. NEW YORK 


T i vn r t 9 

\Y ii ■ ■ * %• 

by 

1 * V- 

tt 1 1 • V• 1 » M 

MMiH III 

••*1 i . 

•r r. A • 

l ^ an. 

1 fir Lift si | 

ment* in 

li. 11 .1_ 

F lilt | I * 

cal. vh;«.. 1 # and 
economic affairs. 
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der. Over the whole he sprays cold water, 
which congeals tho paints and converts 
them into wax. After the wax is hardened 
and his face dries the surplus powder is 
dusted off and the wax effect is obtained, 
and he goes into the window. Turner says 
he is tho only "Rigo" who does not wear a 
wig. He has a secret process he says which 
makes the hair in his head and around his 
to be embedded in wax. 


eyes appear 
Turner's face with his make-up off appears 
almost ashen, due to the application of the 
make-up through many years. 

Turner does two kinds of wax act*. One 
is a demonstration act in a store window, 
in which it is necessary for him to lift his 
arms with a jerky effect, and to throw his 
head forward and backward in a bumpy 
way like a wax doll. Another is to ait mo¬ 
tionless for hours holding somo article 
in his hand in a natural position. For ex¬ 
ample. one of Turner's stunt* is to sit at a 
soda fountain with a glass clasped in one 
of his hands, which rest* upon the marble 
counter. This is the human-dummy act. 
He will sit there for an hour and never 
, move a muscle. Persons will come in and 
i say, "Don't sit there; that is a dummy 
there.” 

On one occasion a wax museum at 
Brighton Beach had the wax figure of a 
| policeman in front of its place. As a jest. 

| Turner walked up in front of the police¬ 
man. placed one hand of the wax figure on 
his shoulder in an attitude of arrest. A 
woman and two children camo by. "Oh, 
mother, see tho funny wax policeman ar¬ 
resting the wax man." one of tho children 
said. Just as tho woman turned Turner 
I fell forward in his peculiar, staring, bump¬ 
ing way. The woman fainted. 

Turner ia able to make up as a wax 
figure, and start himself into a crowd as if 
ho had been wound up. He will walk with 
his legs perfectly rigid aa a wax doll might, 
and he can walk into a crowd without 
batting an eyelash. The crowd always 
part* and make way for him. There is 
something uncanny about the performance 
that always give* him the right of way. 

On one occasion in a Kansas City drug¬ 
store Turner was behind tho counter fin¬ 
ishing his make-up when a doctor came 
in. Turner was motionless and the doetor 
walked up to him and inquired for some 
article. Then the doctor saw that he 
had addreet a dummy, and asked the 
clerk what he was doing with a dummy 
behind the counter. 

"It's a wonderful imitation.” said the 
doctor. After making his purchase the 
doctor walked to the door and looked 
around, when Turner waved his hand at 
him. The doctor’s face was a study. 

"I have had them tdl me all kinds of 
funny stories in order to make me laugh 
and break my pose," Turner days. "They 
have even tickled my hare feet. I have 
had them hold lighted matches as close 
to my eyes as it is possible to do without 
burning the wax or my eyelashes. But it 
can't be done. I won’t smile or wink. 
The secret of this is that I simply concen¬ 
trate my mind on one word. That word 
is ‘no.’ I have that wool on the tip of my 
tongue; I think of nothing else. I keep re¬ 
puting it over and over in my mind. If 
for one instant I shold stop, and my mind 
should grasp the trend of the story, I 
would laugh. But I never permit myself 
to get that one word out of my mind." 

< After an hour and a half, Turner can 


Gcrrlt Fort, PassengerTraffic Manager 

Union Pacific 

Room 52, Omaha, Neb. 


WHITE PASS * YUKON ROUTE 


COLORADO 

Plan to go there this sum¬ 
mer. There is health and a 
good time for everyone in this 
wonderful country. 

You can ride or tramp where 
the dead levels are higher than 
eastern mountains; fish or 
hunt insparklingaltitudes;sce 
Nature’s show places—Pike's 
Peak, Colorado Springs and 
the Garden of the Gods. 

Your pleasure begins the 
moment you step on board 
one of the fast, luxurious 
trains of the 

Union Pacific 

Standard Road of the West 

Protected by Automatic Electric 
Block Safety Signals. 

Dustless Roadbed. Double Track. 
Excellent Dining Cars. 


Tho Union Pacific It tho now and dlroct i 
to Ytllowatoic National Park. aOordlai tour* 
I tta aa opportunity of vlait In < Colorado an roota 
without lacoavcalaaca or delay. 

For furthtr parlWutan <olt on nr area/ 
rrortarnfaflto or */«/**» 


f ssSsr-t 

Yellowstone 
National Park 

®See it this summer—season 
June 15-Sept. 15. Excursion fare* 
for the Park trip by itself or in 
connection with Pacific Coast 
trip*. 

^Jaunts of on*, two or more days 
(complrta tour of all day* for only 
(SS.SO). In Yfllowatonc Park will give 
you eaperlcncea to be gained nowhere 
•lac on earth! 

Low Summer Tourist 
and Convention Tickets 

£ » North Pacific Coaat and Caliroe- 
the former on aale dally June to 
twptember, the latter on certain dat ra. 
Through alreplng care direct to Oar- 
dincr Gateway, the original and north* 
ern Yellowitone Park entrance, from 
Chicago. St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
from the Pacific Coa.t. dally during 
erawm. Gardiner it reached only via 
Northern Pacific. Personally. con¬ 
ducted neural on* from Chicago week¬ 
ly. Write for detaila and mA< 
reservation! early. Add/ere 


your 


A. M. Cletaad. Oea'I Paaa'r Afaal, St. Paal 

Northern Pacific Ry 

Panama-Pacific £.j*o., San Pranrtwo. IBIS 


Sent FREE 

VACATION 

Wonder Books 

Send for them. Open their 
maps. Seel There nre the Whito 
Mountains—tho Now Hampshire 
and Maine Lake* and Woods— 
Cape Cod—the Berkshire Hills— 

Mt. Desert—and a glorious sum¬ 
mer sen-const that borders five 
states—all in 

NEW ENGLAND 

The Vacation Land 

How easy to put your finger on 
some wonderful vacation spot. 
How delightful to select in ad¬ 
vance your very hotel or hord¬ 
ing house, to know tho cost be¬ 
forehand. 

The*, bonks Include over loro New 
England 'neation resort*. the t»c*t ho¬ 
tel*. boarding places, ramp*, with 
rates—cry kind of itmcliiiU help lo 
find the right vacation. 

Send for them today. Hating raff*" 


Addreu Vacation Bureau 

THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 

i *17. South Station, Boston 
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You Cdu tell the Genuine 


his Wood Core 


A Diplomat. —She—“ Jock, when we are 
married, I must have three servant*." 

He—" You Hliall have tweuty, dear— 
but not all at the same time."—Arutrer*. 


There is only one “Compo-Board." 

It's the only “wall-board" made with wood 
slats as the center core. There is none other 
like it. 

“Compo-Board" is not a generic name for 
all Wall Board; it's our trade name. 

Unfortunately oth«-r *ub»titutrs for lath and plaster 
sometime* are accepted a* "Compo-Board " 

"Compo-Board " is easy to get as it is sold by dealer* 
in every town. 

It is easy tobe sure you get "Compo-Board " because 
you can easily identify the wood core. 

J lust this little precaution will make a wonderful 
crence in the finished job. 

ti U xnau'-r. won- durable than lath and pUrtrr. or soy o( III 
■uhatMutr*. Iraiwrvtou* to cold, heal and mailt ur*. lu smooth 
aurta<* can be d—orated wilb paint. kalaxninc of wall pal* - *-with 
or without panda It* the only wall t»wn! on which you .an aalrly 


Clever.—" I liad a poet on one sido and 
n millionaire on the other." 

" What did you talk about? ” 

" I talked to the poet about money and 
to the millionaire about tho intellectual 
life."— Li/e. 


Obliging.—K nicker— " Did you move 
to the country in order to bring your 
children up to play on the grass? " 

Hubbubs— 1 " No; so that the real-estate 
agent could bring his children up decently 
in the city .”—Brooklyn Lift. 


One Chance Left.—'" What a lively 
baby ! " *aid Flaherty. " llavo ye had 
his picture took yet, I dun no? ” 

" Not yet," said Fogarty, the proud 
father. " Wo thriod to. but afthor an 
hour's lost labor the photygrnfter ray- 
ferred us to a movin'-pioturu studio."— 
Lip pin coll' h. 


is fuaranteed abaoiutely 
adulterated - 


A Keen Thrust.—" Edward Everett 
Hale,” said u lawyer, “was one of the 
guests nt a millionaire's dinner. 

“ The millionaire was a free spender, 
hut he wanted full credit for every dollar 
put out. And, as the dinner progrest, 
lie told his guests what the more expensive 
dishes hail cost. He dwelt especially on 
the expense of the large and beautiful 
grapes, each hunch a foot long, each grape 
bigger than a plum. He told, down to a 
penny, what he hail figured it out that the l 
gropes had cost him apii-oe. The guests 
looked annoyed. They ate the expensive 
grapes charily. But Dr. Hale, smiling, ex¬ 
tended his plate and said: 

•• * Would you mind cutting mo off about 
S1.H7 worth more, please .'"—Chicago 
Record- Herald. 


Linen . _ _ 

interior materfiila. 

The United Slain (Knmora Report No. 7 
of the Department of Agriculture. Fibre Inmti- 
Button, poaourxn Ramie the moat wooden ul 
and valuable of all fibre*. 

It i* endoewd by the hiihnt medical author- 
itm of the workHor ita hysier»r^p«oi*nin. and 

The Schlkhten Ramie uimmer-aeicht Bar¬ 
mens* are a lutury for hot weather, the Ramie 
l.inrn being detkioody cool, ha vine the h**hr*t 
aboxtinc and evaporating power of all known 
textdt subsume*. 

For mle by leading dealer* everywhere. 

II your dealer cannot supply jot. we ran 
direct you to one who can. Write u* for book¬ 
let and nop^. 

SCHUCHTEN-RAMIE COMPANY 

357 Fourth Awe, N. Y. 


rest for ten minutes, and after this relaxa-1 
lion he con go at his work again. 

One of Turner’s stunts is to smoke 
cigar as a wax figure, lifting the cigar to | 
his lips with the jerking, bumping, irregu-| 
lar motion of n wax arm. He can smoke 
the cigar without the twitch of a muscle 
by a process of suction. The smoke he ex¬ 
pels without the movement of a muscle, 
while the hand drops by degrees as if it 
ha*l been wound up. 

Turner says the ability to impersonate 
a wax figure is a gift of nature; that hu¬ 
man wax figures are born, not made. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Her Reason.— Curate— " I am glad to 
•00 you come so regulurly to our evening 
services, Mrs. Brown." 

" Yus. Yor see, mo 'uslmnd 'at*** mo 
goin' bout of a hevening, so I does it to 
spito ’irn."— Punch. 


More Ancient.—"They sav that chess 
is the oldest game," remarked the Old 
Fogy. 

" I’okor is older than chess," said tho 
Wise Guy. 

" IIow do you know?” asked the Old 
Fogy. 

" Didn't Noah draw to pairs on the Ark 
and get a full house? " replied I he Wise 
G uy.— Cincinnati Enquirer. 


A ntt*bursh Vklbic at *5 mewns* one-third 
***ed on the ordinary Priced machine. No 
*ale«mep'* *alarirv -mall hram li office npenv 
and low orrrlxwd rxprnw make iww-dde tills 
exceptional price. Our cooperative *>ale* plan 
will intcre*t you. It tell* how you can -are 
nwrci at the name time own this typewriter. 
Write for deUil*. 

Pittsburgh 
Visible Typewriter 

A Standard Machine for Twenty Yean 


PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. 77. Union Bank Bldf -. Pi«Ubur«h. Pa. 
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Proof.— Marie—' “ Are they in love? " 
Majik—“T hey must be; she listens to 
him draeribe u ball game and he listens to 
her dcscribe a go wn 


Go to 

MOUNT DESERT 


.Veer York Telegraph 


Hint to the Married.— Stella—" Some 
say the high eost of living is due to lack of 
producers.” 

Bella—” I find the l>est way to make 
'em produce is to go home to mother.”— 
A’rw York Sun. 


Off the Maine Coast 

Nowhere else in the world is there such a place. The marvel of it is 
that you get the sea, the mountains and the woods - all together on this 

Isle of Enchantment 

Wild mountains rising from the sea. with their own mountain lakes. 
Deep woods with their own trout brooks and spots of requisite beauty. 
And on the shore the beauty and summer life of the sea. 

The most brilliant yachting in America, including fleets of the great 
yacht clubs. 

Sailing, bathing, golf, tennis, wonderful drives overlooking the sea. 
and sea air saturated with spruce and pine. 

Bar Harbor with Its villas, gardens, sumptuous hotels, fashionable life. 

Southwest, Northeast and Seal Harbors, with 
their never-ending summer gaiety. 

Superb hotels and charming boarding bouses. 

(tend for I'RKK BOOKLET 
"ML I»~*rL 1.1. ol Knch.nlix.rnl" 


Too Practical.— Never count your 
chickens before they are hatched.” 

” Of course!” sneered Mr. Crosslots. 
” You're another of those people who want 
to take the chief pleasure out of the poultry 
business.”—I Va»hingion Star. 


Disappointed.—” Come in and have it 
charged,'* was the inviting sign in front of 
a place of business in a Jersey town. A 
stranger. Iieing somewhat low in funds, 
walked in briskly. 

” I understand that I can get things 
charged here.” he said, addressing one of 
the employee*. 

"Only storage batteries.” replied the 
other man.— Judge. 


ADItSna VACATION BVBEAO 

THP. NEW ENGLAND LINES 
Room 127, South Statioo Boston. Mass 


His Kind.—A traveler who believed him¬ 
self to !*« sole survivor or a shipwreck ti|M>D 
a cannibal isle hid for three days, in terror 
of his life. Driven out by hunger, he dis¬ 
covers! a thin w’isp of smoke rising'frmn n 
clump of bushi* inland, and crawled care¬ 
fully to study the type of savages nlxiut it. 
Just as he nached the clump he heard n 
voice say: " Why in hell did you play that 
card?" He dropped on his knees and. 
devoutly raising his hands, cried: 

Christian* !"— 


Chats with Children oi the Church 

By Dr. James M. Farrar, of Brooklyn 

LI To stimulate the attendance of children at 

H CHATS WITH church, l>r. Farrar has organized a junior 
congregation with special services adapted to 
boys and girl*. The plan is remarkably suc- 
n r<>ful ana has received wide commendation. 

Bl [jNw'j This book contains 57 ol the delightful scr- 
V./ m.mettes which Dr. F'arrar ha* addressed to 

hi* junior congregation. Pastors, church or- 
gamier*. mothers, and others interested in 
VI MUflifortftft ctwith snd In (hiMrvn should And then ratmslnin, 

.1- helpful. fi.jonct. by mail lijo. 

« -FI NK A WAGNALLS COMPANY. N*w York 


aABSi, 


" Thank God. they 
Kvrrghodg'o. 


Particularizing.- A witness in a particu¬ 
lar case had l»eeii examined by the lawyer 
of the plaintiff and was turned over to the 
lawyer fort lie defensefor cross-examination. 

" Now. then, Mr. Smith." began the 
legal one. " what did I understand you to 
say that yoyr occupation is? " 

” I am a piano finisher," answered the 
■ witness. 

" Yes. I sis'." persisted the lawyer; " but 
' you must bo more deflnite. Do you |>olish 
them or do you move them?"- Philarftl- 
I phia Telegraph. 


A Lasting Contribution to Political Literature 

By Faction*—'Tactic*—Tactician*—Delegate*—Resolution*— IWmu-— 
W;|i* m Oratory— Plat forma—Steam Rolk % r» — ( amlidairt —Car- 
William toons—Leaders—Rul e -—Proceeding*—AI.L THINGS that 
Jenmngt j 0 make up the excitement.the successor failure.of great 
Bryan |>olitical conventions, are noted and treated in the new book, 


Br Wllllsm Jrnnlnf* Rrysn. Thi.bookissn s monl of I he i^-ent D e so m li- and KrpallfM Convention, 
at which lie was prrwnt. with .in nutline of the NjKoiuI Procmmvt uavraliow. In addition to Air. Bryan', 
lively comment on th * dally pn. ceding, ot the ronvrntion*. the book inntain.the pUUorn of each party, 
the Impurtant convention speeciw*. etc., etc., and lorms a work well worth presetting. 

Rafis-- .fS3Sf..io FUNK & WAGNALLS Company, New York 


Ssd Ignorance.—Assistant District At¬ 
torney Clark was conducting a ease hi the 
Criminal Court. A large, rough-shouldered 
negro was in the witness-chair. 

” An’ then," said the witness. " we all 
went down in the alley, an' shot a few 
craps." 

" Ah." said Mr. Clark, swinging his eye¬ 
glass impressively. " Now. sir. I want you 
to address the jury and tell them just how 
you deal crn|>*." 

" Was* that?” asked the witness, rolling 
his eyes. 

" Address the jury, sir." thundered Mr. 
Clark. " and tell I hem just how you deal 
craps." 

" l-rmrae oulen benh." said the witness, 
uneasily. "Kirs' thing I know this gent- 
man gwine ask me how to drink a sand¬ 
wich.” .Son Francisco Argonaut. 


Give Your Boys and Girls JMi&IS'JZ 

could they but know the dingers which confront them. 

Before they obtain wrong and incomplete impn>4<»vtsfrom soum*sout¬ 
side the home, give them the proper viewpoint by pining in their hands 


Four widely cocnmrnrStrtl wlumn by ISABELLE THOMPSON SMART. M D. 
They Ml with i>fopr «Mua. > aivt restraint. yrt SewYmk: Hrr.KriichF I'm 

•Imply nful plainly, the *tory <* O* mv-ury ol life. zZZ? ^ 

anl Impart with povcfful suhdnyan abhorrm^ oi 

ah that trn U; towtftatof Ben. \Vh.»t * Fall*? Wd Tr| Hh 

thr hiKn«**t 14nil4. Mother S-miM Irfl Her Lmfe4.ul. Wlai 

Warmly rr.-..mm.-n.!r,i by Ju-lc- B a M/ H<r m-bM 1*8 ll»r Da^Vrf 
Lin dory u4 IVnvrr. KdvarJ B*>k. mI the tbr« is Ok bi»l* of jobi rStMrm 

Ma g t #1.. M.-rw l^raj 4 II fssIHHi W^4s 

■■ Small 12mo. CUk Pm* 75c. per a>W AL Foot fo* $250. 

W FUNK ft WAGNALLS COMPANY. PaUukert. NEW YORK u d LONDON 



My husband” she aaul. ‘ al¬ 
ways wants mo to look my l*eat, n<» matter 
what tho cost." 

y Will." her friend replied. " one can 
hardly blumo him for f«*«-liiu? as he d-ns." 
Chicago Hi cord-lli raid. 

Stranger*. I suppose you urc wi ll 
acquainted with tho star of your com¬ 
pany? ” 

" Nover nu*t him." replied the pres- 
agent. " A successful press agent must b. 
an Idealist, not a realist."- Wathinglot. 


UNDERGROUND 
GARBAGE RECEIVER 


Here it is 

A Perfect Sectional Bookcase at a Moderate Price 


<Mf>cn: W 
• F»cto>*: G 


Melton-Rhodes Co., Dept. 11 


NEW YORK 

Central 

LINES 
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Its Job.—One-half the world si>onds half 
its time trying to find out how the other half 
lives,— Cincinnati Enquirer. 

A Dead Shot. ” I never saw a girl that 
could hit anything she threw at." 

" Well, you never saw my nirl throw a 
hint." IiidiaHapolia Star. 
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Niagara Falls 
is in your pathway 


T HE Beauty Grandeur and 
Power of Niagara attract 
visitors from every pan of 
the earth 

Have you seen Niagara Falls, 
with its wonderful gorge and 
exciting whirlpool? 

When you travel Westward 
or Eastward by way of the New 
York Central Lines. Niagara 
Falls is m your pathway 


No Time. Have you ever had nerv¬ 
ous prostration? " 

- So. I work Tor a salary which stops 
when I'm not on my job." Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


Discarded. -Women who spend most 
of their time trying to improve their eom 
plexions never think of the old-fashioned 
method of steaming it over a wnshtul*. 
Chicago \ew$. 


A Bible Story In Slang.—F.vangclb 
" Billy " Sunday, who has lieen conduct in 
a series of revival iiuh- tings in Wilk-'l«um 
Pn.. recently gave hi* version of th«« er 
counter between David and Oolinth u 
follows; 

Saul and all of his sons except Dnvl 
went ofT to war; they left Duvid ut horn 
because he was only a kid. After a whi 
David’s ma got worri.il. She wonder- 
what had liecomo of his brother*, bccau- 
they hadn't telephoned to her or sent won 
So she said to l)a\id. " Dave, you go rigl 
down there and see whether they are n 
right." 

So David pike- off to when* the war i 
and the first morning he was then* m 
comes this big (loliath. a big. strappii 
fellow nboiil eleven feet tall, who eon 
me need to shoot off hi* mouth n* to win 
he was going to do. 

" Who's that big stiff putting up tin- 
game of talk? " asked David of hi* brothers. 

" Oh. he's the whole works; he's tl. 
head cheese of the Philistines. He do- 
that little stunt every day." 

*' Say," said David. " you guys make n 
sick. Why don’t some of you go out at I 
souk that guy? You let him get away with 
that stuff." He decided to go out and t- I 
Goliath where to head in. 

So Saul said: " You'd better take n>> 
armor and sword." David put them on. 
but he felt like a fellow with a hand-n 
down suit about four times too big for hi 
so ho shook them off and went down to l 
brook and picked up a half dozen stoic 
He put one of them in his sling, threw 
and soaked Goliath in the <*oco between t 
lamps, and he went down for the com • 
David drew his sword and chopped off 
block, and the rest of the gang skidooed. 

Evangelist " Billy " apparently belie* 
the plain people want rag-time salvation. 

•Chicago Record-Herald. 
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every pair 


Oxford Laces 

are specially adapted (or 
summer wear. Tubular 
center (or strength; Hat 
ends (or beauty. 

Guaranteed 3 months 


Almost Silent. —1( money really talks, 
some m* n are fond of whispering.— Judge. 

Different Now. Governor (sternly)— 
** When I wh* your age. my boy. I was ma¬ 
king an hom-t living." 

Bov—" And now look at you."— Life. 

Advance Information. —" Young man. 

we need brains in our business." 

" I know you do. That is why I'm look¬ 
ing for a job here ."—Hallimort American. 

His Snap. —" ‘I gorry. I’m tired ! " 

" There you go ! You're tired ! Here I 
be a-standin* over a hot stove all day. an' 
you wurkin' in a nice ••ool sewer! "—The 
Manet. 

Missing the Mask.—O ld Ladv (watch¬ 
ing moving-picture photographer taking a 
street scenei—" I mu*t lie getting deaf. 
That man's grinding his hand-organ, and 
I can't hear a note."— Puck. 

Considerate.— Father—" Heallv. 1 am 
afraid to as-oriate with my own children 
for fear my morals will lie hurt." 

Dai€.mtlr—“ But, papa? Don't you 
suppose we realize that, and are careful 
when we're with you? "—Life. 

Got a Cold Potato.—" I guess I'll get out 
of business." said the salesman, dolefully. 
" I'm t«»o unsophisticated. I made ar¬ 
rangements with a Ann for exclusive terri¬ 
tory for the -ale of Ja|iancsc art." 

" What happened? " 

"They gave me California."— ll'asAinp- 
I'io .Star, 


Obedient.— Mother— " Mabel, why do 
you lake two pieces of cake? " 

Mabel—" 'Chum-, mu. you told me not 
to ask twice for it."— Puck. 

You May Have Noticed. —" Poverty may 
lie a blessing in disguise." 

‘‘No doubt.” replied Miss Cayenne. 
“ but it is such a small blessing and such a 
big disguise ! "—\YaihinQlon Star. 

Pure Luck.—' M—" How did you get 
your stolen watch back so quickly? " 

T3—" The poor idiot of a thief took it to 
a pawnshop, where they at ones recogniz.nl 
it as mine ."—Pennsylvania Punch Hotel. 

Kept Her Pledge.— Black—" She said 
on her wedding day that she would go 
through everything for him." 

White—" Well, 1 guess she has. 1 
loaned him a ten spot this morning."— 
Judge. 

Restitution.—" How did they happen to 
meet ? ” 

" He ran over that poodle of which she 
was so fond.” 

" Did he replace it? " 

" Looks thHt way. He ami she are now 
engaged .”—Lonitnllt Courier-Journal. 

Trespassing.—" Ma ! ma ! " ooblttd Wil¬ 
lie, " do my car* belong to m.v ne« k or my 
' face? " 

"Why. what is the matter?" was the 
temporizing reply. 

" Well, you told Mary to wash my face, 
and she's washing my ears, too' " Sacred 
Heart Hr tie U*. 


Class!Med Columns 


fennel Directory 


PATENTS AND A I IOH.NLV 5 , BUSINESS OPPOKTVMTIES 


I* VUL 1C AT IONS 


PUBLICATIONS 


mtoto Mfwm* m m IF YOU HAVE A DOG i »7S.V 

E««t»«I'mmi ><ndak<tth I ivaunubtaiY t,| ||i} |t4M>K anti WHAT I you alnould lead I ll.le Prt'rd I 

| Vo IN VEX! - I npt rN r i mpv i a m 


11)1 AS WAN I El) Mir* art 
lor i utfitta pr*»cur«<i through m« 3 book* [ 
with Itat » invention* wanted fetil lire 
pt»»*M*al Sarviet*. I e«t pale*! ih no l*r 
K 1J Owe* OOwen Iltdi .Wailm,(i.trt ||.C 


viciok 


patents that pw. htnt iinok. M Wh*t met' 

amt Hnw |i» Invent pntol of Korin*** H» lotto* 
Plitnta } k I E lllp. Grrde FREE H«k I of the 

Lawyer. ** E Si.. WaihiaitM, D. 0- Labot 

-I Yotk 

TYPtWKI TER BARGAINS I 


Weal 34; 


... ... K. IF YOU HAVE A DOG 

9f Irtt nxwri at »n and drmtrd d"* •»! an) bred. Hie >aah}on- 

UOIC awd WHAT waou.d I at>1« iVt cA thf 4ra> I hr Pat of Uif fforklhf* 

FIELD AND FANCY ; 

9 ^ Pal- .» | ». An*ffH4 devoted r%«Ut Mh* rteatctl allftatvd hunter* i»l any bread 

«d irv« n World* % . . ^ v n )' | rial I' ,l • *»»d‘*rd A thoroughbred pup can be 

v . Mm i i*fp iH r rmi at uai I * f,MM W®* 40nnll®f M quality. 

FIELD AND FANCY !u'm I'tfUZX a*?.M Jpr TtlwW 

■ mmhoi. MCWawfcSL N»w YoHi So* i.U.h.d. A«Mr*u 

'l ,K,AU --- Tt»« K..i»l*«•!—. Mifc St..g ——etty.R*. 

iS WHAT KIND OF DOG 

fTtr* \tn Ni« rw beat doc* »*n rani ll'jrii claaapvrrU* Dir you *ail? W e *Ul gladly funttali to* 
s . F * * jrd nomn sirgk $<>r ule It I can t rtea** I formation ab t«» w litre dog* «l varloti* breed* 
to can. Sat .lactic fuaraotred. may br jMnhatfd AHdiraa Mgr. Kennel 

•J J HUTLEK. H William St.. Voalu I Ihrecmry. Ijlerary IN|fit. 


LA ROEST hi* 
tn Anverica All 


ray Ft 


Travel and Resort Directory 


1 


(Ert.it> 24 M W. t«akc St 


EEBSEHBKrtECliaa 


DUNNING TOURS 


* Best kn 1 ravel) 


I.S f>nr math- 


'nealttff t rrraaaalli laadariei fnrl train Xf^dittrrar ran Itmr 3 7 » 
r£I $ i#, " r JM,, ,W ,hr I No.tl.rn. Route May ?!& :4. 


23 Park Row 


TvrewattRM Kumim.p 
N ew Y* 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FINANCIAL 


N E W ’ > V W 

Dill k I 


tre DU U n\l> Ta.. Illgbl I ;i» e fc 


co\ri\f \T %\M IIIIITI%N IM.*4 North Cape Kuuu)une:i, 

UiltUII .MUlH.W IKIN3KN BEACON TOCHH 

ALL EXPENSE e 1 ENGLAND Holy Und July I 

TOUR5 * 1 1 v a»d FRANCE Italy- fcnrland May 17. Ju ^ Jul 1. 

^ aaiTawfa if IM earaaa it ' N. rthem Jtjila WIll« ». W? t. •• 

' * Norway June 2V Mum L»vera July S 


TT. Mil ft R T 


EuropeviaMediterranean w. dcvning a ^co. ^ 

SrmJ ft* HlaatrmuA A ++kUt *ttA mafi ~ “ 

MmImti. 2 IIE. PrfftnSt. lUltuiirt. Kf EUROPE | f r 


Cl list -I n, mo h 


I^urelv. hietmoua. I ranted leaders. Small 
t. ism *n hr* «t> n . parl»e«. inclusive pnee. ir»uanircr» wanted. 


--, rnvwc ct twnc k • . » »♦. •* #** erw • ^ . lrciuiivc pnee e«i7aniierA wanifti. 

DOOKS COINS. STAMPS. ETC IT..UMM U.I.% 

SOMETHING SEW AND CNtQVC | R ' I Chnic* Tour* to Fnronr ‘ NCH # ART. V ’ 

ett k^noicc lours 10 t-uropc hathadunlm 
% Scat* 

, [u I I FM'EK l»|t L M'dmu ct»* ’-cluatre price. 

§4 filiri.'H t ti I.S34M.. trrfNl f2 F ,:-cS r«:. N. V fYc Deaa Tear*. 141 Dteeeahire S« . Bette* Kckretu ; frguifed. 412 Eodii. ClevcUnd. 


F.ipenenced 
tor l<toil 


dedriny to itudy m J*aris. Irclcdre price. 
KckrcDtcs fe^uifcd. 412 Euclid. Cleveland. 
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Go to Europe •Via the St - Latvrence 


Travel and Resort Directory 


Travel and Resort Directory 


ping to EUROPE 


\\ rite today for particular) of rate* and sailing*. an 
toe for valuable travel guide “How Co See German) . Al 
and Switzerland ’-by V. c.. L. Milken, whotttt* uuh t« 
ami lucidity “what to ace and bow to sec it"—a book of too 
over joo iUiucratiuac. 

A. SCHUMACHER & CO., mm.. 

Ul S. CHARLES ST. BALTIMORE. Mt>. 


Northern Steamihips 


Ltd., Toronto, C 


M VACATION X 
f CRUISES X 

M S»«<ial Saaati Rata. 1 

r im u o<i.b>f i.i ’ 

Jamaica J *”. 4 

PANAMA CANAL 

CUBA. H*m. COLOMBIA, 
COSTA BICA.NICAIACUA. 

bjr ’•PRINZ” mil olh.r 
at rimer* of our 
ATLAS SERVICE 


hJ rhe morf bcauaiul fr^on. ol ^ 

EUROPE a 

\J me abated on the linn of the 

Paris-Lyon-Mediterranfce 

A Ftwi's Created Railway A 

M Mountain scenery, lake*, \U 
W Quaint citiet, laihiomblc re- a 
A tom. Sunshine anJ dowers 
U in winter, snow an I ice in H 
•J summer, are within reach of V 
A the traveler by the famous A 


fitmou* arboUrt. June 2*. 

It TOMOItll r. lot Its 


SUMMER CRUISES 

To the LANDOr THE MID 
NIOIIT HUM 

• COTLARD.ORRRET A FAROK 
ISLANDS ICELAND. IflTX- 

SEROEH NORTH CAFE. 
Norway 

yrnm H»u»<<ir*..1ortn* JUNE 
JULY 4*4 AUGUST, by h * 
vhtori t i.nm. n » m* 
MAJiOK A H.H, ME I hull 


SOUTH AMERICA | 

PAt |I|C < * » \ST Y rr. 


RAIL Bad AUTOMOBILE 
LINES 

Do not fail to take the trip 
over the 

ROUTE des ALPES 


'Sfotor/oarjl Q 


Crai.. Around the World 

Tkroaili llio Panama Caaal 

Hr Twn-wr®. H. h ••«(.... 
l»«»liw N.w V«rk J.n. 
»»rr Tih. ivlv 

135 day*- $900 00 and kp 


LUXURIOUS CARS FOR HIRE 

fir *•? P«ft*4 fir Tmmii la 

GREAT BRITAIN 


P.*L.-M.General Agency 
Ul Ftftk An.. N. V Ca» 


FRASER. McLEAN 


Come lo 


AROUND TIIE WORLD 


HOLLAR 


Great Western Railway ot England 


EUROPE and ORIENT 

SXmd S«am Partita 

Eieryti f l AifiaUifi 


tomohlle Toun through Rural Yntf 
and Wain. Start from l.cn*lon Jut) 

14. In<lu* 4 ve «tiara* cov#nBi iuto« 

la<* hotrlRi Btak tli>a- fe** anil all r« 


EUROPE 


ENGLISH TOURS 

By^ 

PRIVATE CARS 


FOREIGN TRAVEL which ©tier. 1 
thing more, aocnething oMur. than jc« 
a led sightseeing. We make much of 
LELSIKELY ITINERARIES 
SCHOLARLY LEADERSHIP 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 


GO WHERE 
YOU PLEASE! 
Irc*fr<« Motor 


LONDON HOTELS 


a BAR Tlir HltlTI-M M 

K I NGM.KV HOTS 


RED CROSS LINE 


ITALY—Sail May 14 . Ju 
SPAIN'—Soil May 17 . 
GREECE—Sail June 7 . 1 
(Oar Own YACHT “A 
NORWAY—Sail June 14 
ENGLAND—Salt June J 
Round the Wc 
WESTWARD—Sail Sept 
Nov. 1 . 

EASTWARD—Sail Nov. 

South Arr»«rlo 

Via PANAMA—Soil Juli 
Send (or announcement*. 

1« TRINITY PLACE. HOST 


London Grosvenor House Hotel 

17a Prmkridf* Sowar*. Bopwsttr. W. 
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Full of 
Refreshment 

No matter what the temper¬ 
ature—no matter what the 
strenuous exactions of the day 
—you will find cooling, restful 
deliciousness in a glass of 



A lastingly refreshing bever¬ 
age. Different and better; 
absolutely wholesome. 


Ask for it by its full name— 
Coca-Cola—to avoid imita¬ 
tions and substitution 

Delicious — Refreshing 
Thirst - Quenching 

Send for Free Booklet 

The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sympathy.—•Madam." said lloddiog 
IVti-. " I once had a wife and family. l»nt 

I couldn't he contented, so I left home." 

" Well, here's a chicken sandwich for 
you. Mighty few hu>l>aiid* an- so ••on- 
siderate."— Chicago Setra. 

Different Make-Ups. -** All the world's a 
slaRr.” said Mr. Stomiington Barnes. 

" Vi-*." replied Senator Sorglium. 
" Aliout the only important distinction to 
lie noted is that some of us have to make 
up our minds instead of our fares."— 
Wurhinijlon Star. 

Blaming Underwood.—" I’ll never vote 
the Democratic ticket again." said the 
pessimist. 

" What'a the matter? " asked the Opti¬ 
mist. 

" Why. they have decided to reduce the 
tariff on plush photograph albums to 25 
per cent." — Cincinnati Enquirer. 

E*en.—Arr.\BL»: P*»r.»ow-" Indeed, 
and you an- a music-hall artiste! I am a 
hanker, and I think it must lie at least 
twenty years since I was in a music-hall." 

Mi'hic-Hall Aktisti: ( n-gretfully.)— 
" And I am quite certain, sir. it's twenty 
veers since | mas in a bank."- Sacred 
Heart Hteie ir. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


In iKb column, to oumbom (*"•»! the co*r«t u» 

ot woevk. U.r | unk Ac W «««mlU Dirtvxwr ucno- 


Rto4n$ trill pirate hr nr tn mind that no notice 
uiu Ociai.cn of unonvmuus ionnuunuauum. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


April •.*1— Austria 
iwj miui 
up Scutari ur 
IMrrctor IlmlrniaTi 


a note In llie tVmm. 
the .Moatcvxariii. to glv 
mill ilo It alone 


•M. C. M..“ Carlisle. Pa.-"Kindly give m« 
the prvmuiicuuloii of the Irish mimes Synyr and 
Inidit; Su'tgt bring the name of the dramatist. 
Ihtdrt the name of a poem by Mr. Yeats." 

The name Synge Is pnmoimcvd Just as ilto 
English verb sfi igr. Dtidir. as a Gaelic (or Welsh) 
aoitl. a on Id lx- pronounced duycc'-dray (awe 
Mng the * Ml lids lns.nl In day ami In rrl. pro¬ 
nounced close together as u diphthong. This 
diphthong U the vowel of the (Irst syllable, and 
rccrivt* the tm-nii. 


V 


of 


>• 


lnt.-n-.is drnlc l»r" Ijl'-knl^t'"chargi* that 


the Krupp 


company corrupted German war ..mol a Is 
in order to tnmrnm- It. oil.-- of war materials, 
lie «av* iliai If any bribing >t. done, tin- mm- 
|>an> knew nothing of ll. ami 


the I Mil XT *|*cnt 


April -*h -The nve.Pon.-r loan 
a<vrpi.t| li> tb Chlixwr (lot 


agnsment 
I. 


i- 


•\|Mll 21* -Austria tells King XlrMas that If tit.- 
Mouon.vrtn. do nof evacuate Scutari liy 
May I. war will he «l.clan*l. 

Dammtlc 

W Mtoamm 

April 2B -S.-tvat.ir K.Ttt « rv~>lullon f.M- a Fed- 
erwl Investigation .rf tlx- Wral \ lit-In in on. I 
strike b ni-cnl fat oraM>. 

April XI .—Tbr Senate Committee on KducatlcMi 
ami l.abor agn.- to report favoralily the 
nominatlon of Chari-- P Nrill to lx- c.untnW- 
■toner of l.sl.-r .statistic* Early In the 
«kMi Neill* nomination wa« n->vt..| by the 
ll.m-rat. In the Senate 


April 29.—The Senate Canal Committee post- 
P.MW- firt Ixt ..Mi.id.-ra Hi mi of the Panama 
J'M* «l Best too until the regular a m rioa of 


fir.MMVI, 


April J.'i Tbr Bet hleh>m Stcd Company buy* 
tb.- Pore Rlvar shlpt-ulldimt Conianj . plant 
at Quincy. Maw. ami in-* dispatches oj. 
will enter world <>«n»i«thlon a* a t>uUd>-r of 
i.imptetc battleship* 

Korty-nm- r»r«i. an- r>cognU.«l by the Car- 
■ntie llcro Fund at Plttaburg 

i the Paint Creek dbtrirt 
pt term, iiroposd by 



Item Fund at 
The striking miner, 
of Wet Virginia 
Coventor Hat Odd. 

-A break in the Mississippi River levee 
-a., ewiawr* 900 square mil.*, to be 
and JUUOO people to Ir- driven 

April 2H.—Secretary of State Bryan addressee 
the California legislature, advising .May on 
the pc..p.o>d antialien land law to allow the 
State Department to make a new treaty with 
Japan or the ap|—intnu-m of a r*Mnmi«don 
to treat the subject with President Wilson. 

April »».—The California Senate pa*— an an- 
lialien land Nil again*! tile advice of .secretary 
Bryan. 


•*o. r 

in.- what I hr privair nunn- of George 
England la." 

In the Brock ha us " Konveraathma-Lcxllton." 
under the term Heflin. one finds tlio statement: 
"From tills, l.r„ from a castle In the Morwelmrg 
region of 1'ru.ila. tlx- Wettln family look It* nanii-. 
from which . . . the royal houam of Croat 
Britain. Belgium, and PimIukiiI . . . aro do- 
-.tided." Tlx- family-name or Otgirgu V. is. 
therefore. ItVfhn. 

"C M ." New York. N. Y.—'"What Is the be-1 
.•Pinion to-day com.-rulug tlx- propriety of ter- 
rninatlng a aratc-ntv with a preposition? 

A pr«-|M«ltlon Is a good word lo end a sentence 
with a. good a* any olher wortl of IN weight or 
force A writer or speaker Is at Uboriy lo cud u 
sentence with a pre|*i«ltlon provides! that such 
arrangement d.n-s not lewd, at the close of the 
sentence. to an unpleasant or weak accumulation 
of im.tr.ww.1 *» Until.-.. Occasionally, It will l M - 
found that (.euphony bring aasumndi the arrange- 
mml which ends with a prepoailliMl Is k-ss .IlgiillK-d 
Iliau another, but inorv frequently It will lx- 
found that it Is more forcible bocauao niore 
ne'utal to V-t a relative claum- end with a |»r.>|-»|. 
lion "111 wa. Ix-iray.sl by the very thing that 
lx- trust.sl tn." 

"E II. S..*’ Chicago. HI —-What Is the com.t 
•--nil w lx n writing to addn-ss a i-wliinet olllei r 
of the l nlusl Mauw?" 

Tl.e c.MT.s-1 form ol address f.g- a member of the 
Piv*ld-nt - enblnei I* "Tile llonorablv the S.s-re- 
tary of State." or "The Honorable John Smith, 
secretary of state": and letters should begin: 
"Sir." Addnm Ihc Prrwldent of the I'nltcd 
state* as "Ilia Evt.'lleney the Prnldcm of the 
I nlt.sl Stall*." Ictt.-ra beginning: "Mr. I'rcal- 
dent. 1 ir '"Sir." 


hud 


of tlx- following sen tot ns -s I* corns-t? 'I 
I-to r go to-dn> ’ or 'I would Ix-tt.-r go to.ilny ‘ 
I« It eoms-i m «a.v 'I Imd Just lain my Ixxik 
anidc‘7 Is lain ever transitive*" 

11) Both an- correct. "I had brtlrr go" mak<* 
u*e of a long-establish, si English Idiom: would 
brtur Is felt by some persons to belt he more logical 
Construct Ion but these critics of had Inlirr have, 
In tlx- «■>«* of nuniy .if u-. tin- lo«»k of purbd.s. 

12) l.ain Is tlx- past participle of the IntrnnslUvo 
verb Ur. and should never lx- uscsl aa a transitive 
verb. The verbs are: transitive, lay, laid, laid; 
intransitive. Hr. lay. lain. 

“I. M. J." Cincinnati. nhlo.—"ln Tub 
T. mxvitv Dn.t'T for August 10. 1912. page 2H. 
first column, la*^ line, ncrtirw this notsling:. ‘But 
our nov.Tnm.-nt arr in some sort.* Is the plural 
of the verb cumslly tuxsl?" 


The ouotation Is from an English paper, and 
refers to the English "government." The term 
is one applied sixs-iflcally lo the cabinet—the 
prime mlnUt.T and his associates. The plural is 
used because. In this} souse, yotemmenl is a collec¬ 
tive noun (Uke cabinet ) and the group of men who 
compose It Is thought of and spoken of as plural. 
"Our Government" In the quoted passage is 
equivalent to “our governing ministers." This Is 
the established u.-age In Groat Britain and the 
British colonies. 
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Tower oi Babel 

Itill Standing 


D O you realize that 4000 years after this most wonderful 
of all towers was built by the ancients (according to the 
Book of Genesis about 2400 B. C.) its seven stages 
still rise high above the plains near the site of Babylon? Until 
a few years ago it had been known as the Mound of Birs Nimrud 
when Sir Henry Rawlinson discovered in one of the stages the in¬ 
scribed cylinders which made the identification possible. Other 
expeditions uncovered many of the thousands of curiously interesting 
records and documents contained in the great work— 


now for the first time available to the general public. By taking 
over the entire unsold edition from the publishers we 
secured it at an absolutely unheard of bargain. So now 

i we can offer the few remaining sets to Literary Digest readers 

| AT LESS THAN IT 

m COST TO MAKE THEM 


Send us the attached coupon at once, and we will tell you how to get the Library on easy 
monthly payments, and mail you FREE a book of rare documents—showing inscriptions of the 
Ancients. Remember there are only a limited number of sets, so act quickly. Mail the coupon NOW 
You assume no obligation. No salesman will call. The book is FREE. 

THIS MARVELOUS WORK is revolutionizing modern thought. It’s turning upside down all notions 
and ideas. It gives the authoritative, rock-bottom sources of our knowledge on ALL SUBJECTS OF 
HUMAN INTEREST from the earliest civilization DOWN TO TODAY—the inside facts which 
the average person has never even heard of. 

OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS 'spent 10 years gathering the contents of this 
great work. Ancient and remote and forgotten civilizations in all parts of the globe were 
uncovered, and age-buried hieroglyphics on monuments, tablets, sun-baked bricks and palimp- 
sests yielded their secrets; untiring workers ransacked the hidden literature of every age, 
ancient, mediaeval and modern, to find the "original documents” that shaped the civili¬ 
zations and influenced the thought and life of the world. Nothing like it has ever 
been attempted or thought of before. You'll be amazed at the wealth of information 
this unique library contains. 

DO YOU KNOW that the old Egyptians, 5000 years B. C., had a Bible 
which they called the"Book of the Dead” ?—Do you know that the Assyrian . 
sacred literature gives the story of the Creation?—Do you know that books 

and newspapers were printed in Asia thousands of years before printing ._ 

was invented by Gutenberg ? Did YOU ever read Columbus* personal log of 
bis great voyage—filled with strange happenings and ominous forebodings? 

Do you know that there occurred in Medixval ring Lind a great Socialistic ._ aa 

protest—the first of its kind ever known ? Do you know by what unique 
process Harvey demonstrated that the blood does not stand still in the 
veins, us everyone then thought ? Do you know who Machiavelli was, 
or what world-famous treatise he wrote ? 

YOU’LL FIND THEM ALL —and thousands of others 
equally as curious and important—in The Library of Original 


. A/ University 
Research, 

Depl. F. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

^8/ Send nv> the FREE 
/Oy book of rare documents 
thnwine curious inscrlp- 
L»/ tions of the Ancient*, and tell 
/ mcof youreasypayment otter. 
f I assume no obligation, the 
book and all you <-end me Is to 
be tree, and no salesman is to call. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY* 

California's Solution of Her Japanei 

The March of Suffrage. 

Mr. Wilson's Stormy Home-Coming 
New York's Quaking •'System•• 

Mr. Mellen’a Bookkeeping .... 
Mr. McAdoo's $1,000,000 Order . 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: (Cominu.J) 

A Fishing Spider. 

To Straighten Out Crooked Plant Names 

To Avoid 8treet-Accidents. 

Cactus Telephone-Poles. 


Problem .1107 

. 1109 

. 1110 

. 1111 

. 1112 

.1114 


1122 

1122 

1123 

1123 


LETTERS AND ART: 

A Circular Court-house. 

The Vanishing Love Lyric. 

Chicago's Operatic Independence . . 
A Pulpit Plea to Artists. 

RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 

Mr. Bryan's O rape-Juice Banquet . . 
New York's Demoralising Sunday . . 
Spiritual 8elf-E*ploltatlen . 


FOREIGN COMMENT. 

The "Real Cause" of the Balkan 
Seeds of More Balkan Troubles . 
Mexico's Demand for Recognition 
China and the Pawnbrokers . . . 
Spanish Fears of Armageddon . . 


1128 

1129 

1130 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 
America's Waste of Radium . 
" Cures," Foreign and Native 

Fungi as Food. 

Pearls as Sarcophagi.. 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 
MISCELLANEOUS 


SYMBOLISM OP THK COVKR DESIGN.— Our cover design repress* ms Pheidippldes. the Orcek courier who ran from A limns Co Sparta, ubout ISO 
miles. In two days, to ask Sparta's help again at the Persian*. He tymboUxo* (be ncws-brtnger. The palming is (he work of Mr. Harold Nelson. 


Stop forgettin^ 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 


North Hatley, Que •» jurtsofthcS ViiumI 
utters a unique opportunity lo study Span- 
Mi. Italian. IVirtueur--. I'inull, ••i-inuin. 
Oirek. lanin, Mutlieniutlcs, Klrmcnluiy 
Law and 1‘iano.pb) ing. 

Preparatory Department has turn inest 
mix culul In .irriiamiK boys nnd girls lor 
school and collate entrance esumliuKluns. 
For Illustrated booklet address 
Dr. C. U. Clark. Yale P.O., New Haren.Coes 


A Pcrlccl Memory 

Is the Key to Success 

rhe mind of the average person is filled with 


FORCE SCHOOL 130 


For nearly «B years Peirce School 
has been rerognlrrd as Amcrlca’a 
leading commercial school. Grad¬ 
uates successful everywhere. Send 
lor booklet. Day and evening ses¬ 
sions. Address the Dean. 

Record Building, Philadelphia 


billows 


I he Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


You Can Be Trained to Remember Accurately 


The Dickson Method of Memory Training Will 


The University or Chicago 

Correspondence-Study Dept. 


U.of C.<Dir. R)Chic* 


I Want to Send You My Book “How to Remember, 
Absolutely FREE 


Hume ami School f»»t Nrvvoa* ami Backward < htldren. 
ito Rttw. Five !•-jibImc*. Cottucr plan. Open year found. 
If interested, addir.. Dr WHO SMITH. Sip«rtot«&dtnt. 
Oodfrer. KMlM Co.. Illlnoit 

PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 

(hi Summit of Foennoo. Near New York and Philadelphia. 
Uoncatow and lent*. Nature *t«idf. Lake and wood 
•J"*t*. CBfrlully suiervlietl. Fresh fruit* mcmI vrfrtiiUt*. 
I'.tjvfirrK^ Fovamors. .Vason froo. Booklet. 

* »» BLANCHE V PRICE. tOft fcoulh 47th Street. Phi la., fa. 

CAMP WONPOSET,•£ 

HOTS’ CAKF 100 MILES FROM H. Y. 

l.« KvT Mistis. I.». MtttMTN l.irriRcvtr. Couit«»1V»ra 

Wrile f c w flookUt 

floET-HT 7 IS HALE, 1W • B" 31 F.ssl 7In Stw*. New T«*h 4 

Sommer School In Physical Education 

Hn ROBERT L. PARSONS. Dir. 

Normal C*«ne In Ph ideal Tralni»r forPhfdeal Djnri'n and 

»' «-*4 • • Sf*w*i aI r«w.iw |nO'Min»t*t*arfDM»ri(iK. B»dH- 

•<^1 Te*«u« U .if. ;v. N .mair.mn.. l |tfniS*Tt lV A4df*$»Oiir«f» 
• *l«f rhjMf*! I.Uurat)» i. hi A 431 .vR *lmah A** . Chir»*tv 
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A Real 1913 Car 


Here are some things 
which you should look 
for in a 1913 car. A 
car without them lacks 
things you should 
have. 

New Features 

The leading cars of this year 
have the left-side drive. They 
have electric dash lights—set-in 
lights—not the old projecting 
lamps. 

They have oversize tires. 
Skimpy tires, which double one’s 
tire bills, are quite out-of date. 

All cars, in such things, follow 
the leaders. So don't get features 
which the best makers have aban¬ 
doned. 

New Ideals 

Then men today are buying 
cars for keeps. So the best 
makers now arc building cars 
which will run for years like 
new. And cars which cut down 
upkeep. 


By R. E. Olds , Designer 

Rco the Fifth, my latest car, 
shows what such cars require. 

It is built of steel made to for¬ 
mula, and analyzed twice. The 
gears are tested in a 50-ton crush¬ 
ing machine. The springs are 
tested for 100,000 vibrations. 

Every driving part, as a mar¬ 
gin of safety, is giving 50 per cent 
overcapacity. 

We use 15 roller bearings, 
though they cost five times as 
much as common ball bearings. 
We use 190 drop forgings to 
avoid the risk of flaws. 

We use a $75 magneto, a doub¬ 
ly-heated carburetor, a smokeless 
oiling system. 

We build slowly and carefully 
—grind parts over and over— 
watch them through endless 
inspection. 

Each engine is given five long 
tests, Ixsring 48 hours altogether. 

We could save in our building 
al»out $200 by using less care and 
, less costly parts. But it would 
cost you in upkeep, in years to 
, come, several times $200. 

So we give you the l>cst we 


know. Then we save you about 
20 per cent on our cost by con¬ 
fining our output to this single 
model. 

Thus we give you a car, built 
as we describe, at this matchless 
Rco price. 

Rod Control 

Reo the Fifth has our new con¬ 
trol. All the gear shifting is done 
with one center rod, entirely out 
of the way. It is done by mov¬ 
ing this rod only three inches in 
each of four directions. 

There are no levers to clog the 
way of the driver. Both brakes 
arc operated by foot pedals. So 
the driver enters from either 
side. 

You will want this feature in 
your car w hen you see how much 
it means. 

After 26 years spent in car 
building, Reo the Fifth marks 
the best I know. If you want 
the best, please sec it. 


Write for our catalog and we will 
direct you to the nearest Reo 
showroom. They are everywhere. 


R. M. Owen & Co., General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Canadian Factory. St Catharines. OnL 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheelbase- 
112 inches 
Tires— 

34 a 4 inches 
Center 

Control 
15 Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
Rims 

Three Electric 
Lights 

190 Drop 
Forgings 

Made with 
Sand 2 
Passenger 
Bodies 


X 


Reo the Fifth 

The 1913 Senee 

$1,095 







Top and windshield not included in price. We 
Prest-O-Lile gas tank for headlights, tpeedomete 
Gray & Davis Electric Lights 


rith mohair top. side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
ctra rim and brackets all for $100 extra (list price $170). 
System at an extra price, if wanted.* 



















STUDY 

LAW 
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THE BUNGALOW BUG STILL BUSY" and NOTHING TO IT BUT CYPRESS 

# for people who want to vaccinate their build- 
ing investment against the Repair Bill Bugaboo 

Thousands have been writing us for plans fora 

$5,000 CYPRESS BUNGALOW—so here it is ^53# 


We want the 
name of every 
young man who 
Is ambitious to 


m BUNGALOW “C 


and we want to bear from every 
BUSINESS MAN who wishes that 
be knew BUSINESS LAW. 


f»l |>»« a .ua all or., Ik. V. 1 -bo 

!UT4rirr ,,w “ c, “- 

■ai iran« caaaiira.ai.ci traoai •< i •« 

ft? 4—Me. B«U41aa, Daliell. Mick. 


THIS IS AN EXCEPTIONALLY INTERESTING and ARTISTIC 
CYPRESS BUNGALOW SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR I S BY 
ONE OF NEW YORK S ABLEST and BEST KNOWN ARCHITECTS 

WE ADVISE IMMEDIATE APPLICATION 

for VOL. 8, CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY (NEW) 

SENT FREE ON REQUEST TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE WORLD. 

Specifications go with working plans and are sufficient 

for any competent carpenter TO BUILD FROM. 


•••I* i») (WWr# 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
•HI fcr.i.l Ar.aa*. 


CORK! srONDF-NCE 
Cbk •<(>. 0. a. A. 


Th# Ina you nr# nhlr |o «p#n<t in budding lh« mo* 
loniir.e pnaatbl# lif# for your lnv#mm#nt. Th# ■fc’n 
that your monay repreornt a permanent Invrainirni. a 
#xa*pcr«tini( repair.. CVI'KKSS la "ih# on# t>«»| I 
Ihoa# who car# what they n»t for ihnr lu’nt-r n 
fiir#vrr.'’ CVI’RKSS RESISTS TIIK KOT-INFLL* 
wi»<kU. CVPRESS clord not wttrp »>r ehrtnk or ewe 
•tnln iterfectly. Whether for MANSION*. PASTfF 


Talk Or Write To Anybody 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


• lahiuar lO* PM'*. *lwth. f 1.00 iNetpald. 

THE AMERICAN ESPERANTIST CO.. Inc 

4. %, W«*t Not loci. Mam. llloetoa PxtJ Diet 


SOCIALISM 


W# pmdmee 
Local Dealt '• 


CVPKK<H ShI do mot rrf.ii/ it INSIST 
*11 CYPRESS. d joun dot, n^t. WRITE US. 


BOX 7. GIRARD. KANSAS 


Race Life of the Aryan Peoples 


Scientific Sidelights 


STUDY 


Historical Lights 


Hawaii: Our New Possessions 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 

ir*t* vf forty Iraanni In the history, form n 

• .1 *riim ot I Wo «fc-r« «l—? C.u.hl by 1 

i .#.«••>». I 4 tat liFplwevtr* ItttiUr. 

. cola i -nTwe/ree'. Fir*** adArrta 

mi. *01 r. niiiHf mi mnuqi 

?!• hpHasflrld. Iia*. 


The Standard Family Physician 


FOR SALE CHEAP Pollard 
Ailing Mail List Macl 


nne, 

Complete; Relievograph and 
Printer. Perfect Condition. 
W rite WV P.O. Box 103, 
Madison Square, New York. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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Two Great Books on Character Boilding 


The Education of The Will 

By JULES PAYOT. Pfc-D. 


Educate Your Will. Dr. Payot shows how one 
may begin to educate the will, and how the habit, 
once formed, will grow stronger each day. He is 
no theorist; he is intensely practual. 

"HU «ro«U* i» the mo*t rhnuxhtfal. the n*»t ivttrawMfc-. 
an«l. if w>- may *> eeprr** it. the moat bu>ine**-!-fce wr 
Jt IE. P A TOT. i'll.D. kn °™ ‘ 

"It muit be declared in unounpmmUiti* tram that thisU a valuable, rvrhap* 
a KKrdl Iwok. . . . In tliUhaphararil.nervuunaa* .ucha book a«thu i* a 
tonic. It preaches the eoaprt America need*.*’ — T*« Rt&klyn limei. 

Cloth. 450 pp. St-50 not; by mail f 1.60 




The Education 
of Self 

By Dr. PAUL DUBOIS, author ol many 
STANDARD works on mental science 






"Thi* book show* the piiclrat vnlur. mrntal, moral aivl 
plivMr.il, ol the hubit ami power o( trli-cuntrid. It trtu the pta/U l>'.aute, SI. Is. 
otdluaiy man or woman luit how to *o in work and how to 

continue. In order to wcure the benefit* ot *uch a valuable habit of life. The 
■tl«cu**H-n la ulwuia ph)lu*ophtral and chaimm.ly diirvt and personal."— 
Vne For* Timts. 


"Such a woik by an eminent an authority i* certainly nenled in thU age when 
nervoua debility ami cotuequnit lack of •elf-conttol are to prevalent. Succinctly 
•tated the cute lor the individual d'tieient in arlf-contrul float aay caavluo br 
found In the carefully formed rletermination to govern ourwhe*—to be made * 
of our own thought* nml action*. Or. Ouboii offer* valuable lUuratMMu to 
Ihit end."—Orvrfjm/ ilonikl,. 

Cloth. 350 op 11.50 mot; h, moil SI. 50 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Hew York, N.Y. 


Yon Need Never Say “I FORGOT!” 


LoSmrs MEMORY SYSTEM 

Thii it not fomc nrw-fanfflcd, untried tvttcm, nor another one of 
the count lew ty ttefM of simple mnemonic*, but is founded on the Isrwe 
of the m#»4/and hftl been tested now for nearly one -third of a century. 

Amonff those who have tested it and indi>rse it are fome of the 
most prominent, level-headed men of affairs here and abroad. 

WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOH oyi: 

M Prof. LoUrtte has voMtlv »trcn*theiml my 
natural memory and I would v*> t » n»v friends 
learn S\*U:m and no other. 


natural memory and T would *a> t » mv friends 
learn Loi*ett«’% S>^tem and no Oliver. 

THF LATF. CHIFF JUSTICE WAITE of the fnlted Stitts Supreme 

Court, In cnmiiK»nuatlon ol I.«*l*rttrt method, *aid •* t ^axn this «yxt*m 
and you will have th« power to command all book learning as well as the 
minutest details of any complicated 

HARRY KLLLAR. the noted magkian - a man who In hU ptof**%l »n has 
great need of a,ready and accurate memory. “ LubtlttS teaching 
applies to all subjects. I particularly rrt»»mn*rnd it to all public 

rea<krs, actor* and writar*, that they mav ttwndrom always enjoy the lutury 
of never forgetting; a comfortable feeling that they can JefinJ upon their 
memories.” 

TO ■EMEMEPt A.Eq QK 5f ST 55 TK 

AT ONE READING character* in it; *o that »..« «*•> re- 

pvat ltom mrrai*) the content* of each chapter, or cite the pmiii l-*. fact! 
or Illustration* used in the book. LEAKS LOISETTE’S SYSTEM. 

T n umil a Sermon or address. without any note* whatever. 

*•» l* •«' *»'V »- «t i' now M iegrt almost all 
GOOD LECTURE you heard. I.F.AKN LOlslITTI SSV.-rEM. 

•m ■ wAUM A hugely your ability to recall the w rd». the p*o 
■ « e-«> nonc * a, b«n n the ldi«n»* u*ed. All thi* become* <-»*y 

LANGUAGE when the mind h once train,*! to rtmtmber according 
to I.OlSETTfS SYSTEM. 

a «•»« nA nnnii Hundreds of eminent men and women, including 
A Fre*ldent. of Colleges. Chief luctKe* of .he V < 

FOR $2.50 Supreme Court and titled nobility, paid Ijpocflidly 

to the author. Prof. Lol*ett<>. fi* th" instruction *nen in thi* mj 


i i/f ntd a coHtnttt net /i> < 
identical book without c< 


part It. 
lition*. 


We arc now In a position to oMw the 


An Average ol TEN MINUTES ;X?KI*«tV 
Three Times A DAY Fachdayynua 

tW the prinriple* here laid down in accord with a true >y%tcm 
LOISETTK’S. 


will pr<w« in *lt wprkx a nur- 
vrK*ti% t • your men* ry. 

F.ach day yr»u • an p»:t into me* 
th a true >y%tefn mcfOkMiin, 


SEND FOR THE BOOK TO-DAY 

The title of this book it: “AuhniUti** M.mor» i or, How to Rnww. 
b«r ond Nrvar FoVEOt." Iirao, cloth. Price. net ; by mail. 9ZM. 


New Books of Varied Appeal 


A CUIDE to the 
MONTESSORIMETHOD 


By ELLEN YALE STEVENS 


An interpretation of Montessori’s Method for 
American parents and teachers, this book is not 
meant to take the place of Montessori’s own—noth¬ 
ing can do that; bur it docs explain the method 
step by step. 

It gives directions as to the use of the material, an 
exposition of the psychological basis, suggestions re¬ 
garding American conditions, and a view of Montes¬ 
sori’s deeper message. Miss Stevens is a graduate of 
Columbia and Chicago, has observed Montessori’s 
schools in Rome, and has had long teaching experience. 
Illustrated, $ 1.00 net; postpaid $ 1 . 10 . 

To be published in June: 

PEDAGOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


By MARIA MONTESSORI, M D. 


The foundation of Munm-ori\ idea* Meant primarily for 
teachers, I nit the well-informed general reader can appreciate it. 
Quarto, tnth UluUtalions. diagram, etc., * 3.50 net; postpaid $ 3.75 


TALES of the 
MERMAID TAVERN 


By ALFRED NOYES 


Interesting stories, some humorous, some tragic, told 
strongly and delightfully in solid, manlv verse by a 
master. "The Mermaid Tavern” was the gathering 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - NEW YORK 


place of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Raleigh, 
and other famous Elizabethans. 

"Noyc* taken hi» place undeniably and triumphantly 
among the muter*of Knglinh literature."—A’. 1. Times. 

Illustrated from old prints. $ 1.35 net; postpaid $ 1 . 45 . 


MARRIAGE and 
the SEX PROBLEM 


By K. W. FOERSTER 


Professor Forrstcrof the I niverwty of Zurich, writing for the 
general reader, opposes the "advanced" theories of Kllen Hoy 
and others and supports the Christian doctrines of the mar- 
liage relation and k*x morality. 

Fornter contend* that the correct method of sex education h 
to kero attention from sexual matter* instead of dirx-cting it 
teneards them; and. that the problem of morality is one of power 
more than of knowledge. $ 1.35 net; post [mid $ 1 . 47 . 


SMITH and the CHURCH 


By REV. HARRY H. BEATTYS 


Why don’t men go to church? Thi* i« a common-sense view of 
both sides of the question, which take* up the problem of Sun¬ 
day recreation ami come* to definite conclusion.. al>out the , 
obligations of both "Smith” and the church. It Was writ- a 
ten to answer an eWy In Meredith Nichol-on in The * 
Atlantic Monthly, entitled "Should Smith Go to * 
Church." 60 cents net; postpaid 6 H cents. l. !)• 

- S TL 

Notable New Novels ^' stokes co.: 

Sl««y-fir*t Second"- f M , rJttoZ 

E^oa Frrb«f— M Roitt Bvtf Medium’’ |U0 # # New T#rk. N. T. 

OIW r H?«!n»*lvS’uty-"»obble. General * nrw^bl ’"lUrm* 10 * "' 
Manaver -#!.»} net; yo.lpald $. ». / new pibUnitoni. 

Author of "To hi. L. O.”—"The Life . 

Maak"-tl.j> net; poMpaid pal. , 

— ■ — — . . • 

F*£DERICK A STOKES C0MP*XT / 
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Three ways to buy clothes 

Y OU buy your clothes in one of three 
ways. Which do you think is the 
best way? 

i. You may go to a custom-tailor and have them 
“made-to-order.” You have delays; “try-ons”; you don’t 
know what you’re going to get; and if he’s a cheap 
tailor—$25, S30, $40—you don’t get very much. 

2. You may pick out a piece of cloth from a book 
of samples; send your specifications away somewhere; and 
wait. If the suit “makes up” as you expected, if it is trim¬ 
med as you hoped, if it fits as you want it to, you’re lucky. 

3. You may go to a dealer in our clothes; see them 
ready, not merely a piece of cloth; sec how they look on 
you, not in an illustration or on a dummy figure; sec the 
linings and trimmings, not merely words about them; see 
how the suit fits, before you buy, not after; see it it’s 
becoming to you, not just guess at it; and take only a 
few minutes of your time. 

This third way is right; you pay less than in 1; and get more 
value than in 2. You'll find our clothes at Si 8 and S20 
and up to S40 or S50. Better look first at our S25 suits. 


Hart Schaffncr & Marx 


i Clothe* Mik 


1 c a e o 


S c w York 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOLUTION OF HER JAPANESE PROBLEM 



T HE JOURNEY of the Secretary of State to Sacramento 
to make olear to tho California legislator* the Admin¬ 
istration’« view* with regard to the pending antialien 
land bills was Mr. Bryan’s 
**first real baptism in 
serious diplomacy," says 
a Southern editor, lie 
proved himself "a good 
diplomatist," too. remark* 
the St. I^iuis (llobe Drmtf 
cral (Rep.), and puperx of 
all parties teem ready to 
praise the manner in which 
lie performed u rarely dif¬ 
ficult task. But was his 
mission n suoooa* or a fail¬ 
ure? Here answers differ 
so radically that it may 
be well to take refuge in 
the New York Worlds 
eonelusion that "if Sec¬ 
retary Bryan's errand in 
California was to prevent 
ulien-lund legislation, it 
was a failure; if it was to 
IM-rsuade tho Californians 
to euucl a law in harmony 
with our treaty with Ja¬ 
pan. it w’us a great sue- 
eons." 

The Webb Bill, which 
was the final result of tho 
California Legislature's la- 
l*ors. after Mr. Bryan’s 
suggestions had been 
jsditely considered, and, 
for the most part, as polite¬ 
ly reject«*d, is not looked upon by the pros of the nation as 
nn ideal solution of tho problem. Yet The World wouid con¬ 
gratulate ull parlies concerned on a temporary adjustment by 
which the Californian government apparently gains its point. 


while Japan's treaty rights are fully recognised and no offensive 
terms are used. President Wilson, observes the Chicago Inter 
Ocean, "appears to have ‘saved the face’ of the Japanese on 

the point on which they 
asked it to lie Mixed, and 
the Californians are going 
to get what they want. 
Therefor® let l»oth In. ay 
happy as they can." To 
a number of pa|>cr*, how¬ 
ever, the honors of the 
engagement seem to be 
with California. Among 
these we find the Hous¬ 
ton /'«*/. Detroit AVirs 
and Frrr I'rtss. l*ittsburg 
Chronick-TeUgraph, and 
New York Telegraph and 
Tnhunr. As they are 
summed up in tho 8a**- 
ramento disjiatchwi, the 
principal provisions of t he 
WohbBill are based on the 
fact that the Japanese ore 
held to be ineligible to citi¬ 
zenship. To quote the 
summary: 

"(1.) Aliens eligible to 
citizenship may acquire 
and hold land to same ex¬ 
tent as citizens. 

"(2.) All other aliens 
are* limited to the specific 
rights conferred upon them 
by the existing treaties be¬ 
tween the United 8tates 
and the nations of which 
such alieiu* are citizens or 
subject*. In the case of the Japanese, the bill will bar ownership 
of farming or agricultural lands, while permitting them to own 
residences and factories, manufactories, and shops. 

"(3.) Leases of agricultural land by such aliens are permitted 
for a period of not exceeding three years. 


FACING TI1K LEGISLATURE AT SACRAMENTO. 

From tho reader* loft to right stand Secretory Bryan. Governor Johnson. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor Wallace and Speaker Young. 


TERMS: *3 a year. In advance: four months. SI; single copy. lOrents: 
postage to Canada 85 cent* a year, other foreign postage *150 a year. 
RECEIPT of payment Is shown In about two weeks by date on address label: 
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RENEWAL. DISCONTINUANCE, or CHANGE OP ADDRESS should be sent 
hr© weeks before tho date they are to go Into effect. UoM oU and nex ad¬ 
dresses must always be given. DISCONTINUANCE: We And that many of 
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“(4.) Aliens ineligible to citizenship cannot inherit land. Upon 
the death of an alien landholder his property shall be sold by the 
Probate Court and the proceeds distributed to his heirs. 

"(5.) The State specifically reserves its sovereign right to 
enact an}' and all laws in future with respect to the acquisition 
of real property by aliens. 

"(6.) Present holdings of ineligible aliens aro not affected, 
except that they cannot be bequeathed or sold to other alieus 
classified among those not eligible to citizenship.” 

It seems to The Tribune that this "astute and able piece of 
work" places the State of California "in an impregnable position 
so far as criticism at home or abroad is concerned.” In the 
first place it "expressly and amply recognize* and respects all 
treaty rights in land.” 

"But in the case of aliens ineligible to citizenship (thediscrim¬ 
ination is actually made, tho the phrase is not used) such rights 
an* carefully restricted to those awarded by treaty. Rights 
in land arc* allowed Uu the manner and to the extent and for the 
purpose prescribed by auy treaty now existing between the 
Government of the United States and the tuition or country of 
which such alien is a citizen or subject, and not otherwise.' 

"Just how much California has accomplished by this ingenious 
law it will remain for the courts to decide. As has often bevn 
pointed out in these columns, the treaty of 1B1I with Japan by 
no means gives Japanese subjects full rights to own aud lease 
land in this country. The treaty is entitled a treaty of ‘com¬ 
merce and navigation.' And the grant of land rights is care¬ 
fully restricted. The controlling permissive phrases arc. first, 
'to own or lease and occupy houses, manufactories. wnrvhousa-s, 
•ml shops,' and. second, 'to lease land for residential and eom- 
inerciul purposes.' It may wa*ll bo contenda*d that no rights 
with respect to agricultural land are awarded by this language. 

"Thai great weakness of Mr. Bryan's position was that ho 
askad a State to award greater land rights to aliens than war® 
secured to them by treaty. On this point Governor Johnson 
had all tho best of tha* argument. Anal by craftily granting 
the one thing that Mr. Bryan waived ami n-cognizing fully our 
treaty obligations, the Califaimiau* placed themselves in a wholly 
sound and defensible position. 

"We can not see how Japan has any legitimate quarrel with 
this now law. If sha* wishes larger rights for ha*r citizens she 
can seek a now treaty." 

But some indication that tho now California legislation is 
not altogether satisfactory to Japan, appears in the fact that 
Ambassador Chinda had an official protest from his Government 
ready for Secretary Bryan upon his return to Washington. 

The severest criticism a>f the Webb Bill, which Governor John¬ 
son intends to sign after waiting to give President Wilson an 
opportunity to offa*r any suggestions, we final in a California 
daily, tho Sail Francisco Chronicle. This |>apcr ala-dares ilia* bill 
"foolish from tlia> stanalpoint of its prumotif* for several reasons." 
Chief among tha*so are the various avenue* for litigation which 
ore opened up. For instance: 

"It assure* the immediate institution of n lawsuit to deter- 
mina* what rights tha* Japanese have under the present treaty. 
In tha* present hostile altitude of tha* country, which must of 
necessity intluena*e even tha* highest iniurls, it is very imprudent 
for this State to invite such a suit. 

"It probably assures amither suit to determine whether tho 
Japanoeo aro not now eligible to citizenship a matter exclu¬ 
sively within Foderal jurisdiction—which it is also imprudent 
for us to suggest at this time." 

Many who agree with the Washington Star that Mr. Bryan's 
mission "failed on tho main issue." think that it was not en¬ 
tirely fruitless, "in view of the fact that his efforts io modify 
tho California legislation must have a mollifying effect uj*>n 
Japanese public opinion and convim-e the Japanese CJovernmont 
and i>eopIe that the trouble is local and not national.” So it 
seems to tho [Springfield Republican, and editorials in the Balti¬ 
more Sun, St. Louis Globe Democrat ami R.public, St. Paul 
I’ioneer Press, and Philadelphia Record express the same senti¬ 
ment. It is even hinted that this was the primary object of 
the mission aud that President Wilson and Secretary Bryan are 


quietly smiling at the cries of "Failure” from some hostile 
journals. 

But if this is tho ease, writes Mr. John Temple Graves from 
Washington to the Hcarst papers, the President’s attitude 
simply strengthens the contention of Japan— 

"Diplomats of our own nnd other countries agree that tho 
extraordinary activity and energy displayed by President Wilson 
in seeking to repress or modify the action of California, is a broad 
confession that he recognizes the foundation, if not the justi¬ 
fication, of the Japanese complaint.” 

In his final speech to tho California legislature, Mr. Bryan 
skilfully avoided any suggestion of antagonism and even refrained 
from passing judgment on the Webb Bill, then assured of passage. 
Ho insisted, as bo bad throughout the conferences, that ho was 
but the spokesman of President Wilson, whose purpose, ho ex¬ 
plained, has been "to confer with tho legislature as to tho 
national and international phases of the question under con¬ 
sideration." to confer, "as a not unsympathetic friend who 
desires to aid to the extent of his ability in a matter where ho 
has not only a constitutional duty to perform, but w-hero be may 
be assumed to Ik* able to judge of the effect of legislation upon 
our relations with other countries." The President, continued 
Mr. Bryan, has pointed out thing* in the Webb Bill which loom 
to him unw iao: 

"The first words to which he calls attention are 'eligible to 
citizenship,' which arc as clearly discriminating us tho words 
‘ineligible to citizenship,' against which he so earnestly advises. 
In the second paragraph the property rights of those therein 
dwell bod are defined as they are defined in the tn*aty. Ilo 
fears that this will raise s question of construction and involve 
tho subject in a lawsuit that may bo both irritating ami pro¬ 
tracted." 

After again appealing for delay, tin* Secretary of Slate con¬ 
cluded with this interesting hint: 

"You are fortunate in this State in having the initiative nnd 
referendum. The initiative spurs you on to do that which you 
believe your people want done, while tho referendum empowers 
those for whom you speak to put their veto upon your acts if 
you fail to reflect their wishes. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that if you feel it your duty to enact any legislation on this 
subject at this time your people will either manifest their ap¬ 
proval by acquiescence or their disapproval by submitting your 
action to thojudgmeut of tho voters by means of tho referendum." 

This suggestion seems "excellent nnd to the point" to tho 
Washington Times. It would "take tho bettor part of two 
years to get a n«ferendum determination of California's own 
attitude toward this law." 

" Bv that time, no matter how t he vote might result, diplomacy 
would have opportunity to better the situation so far as possible, 
feeling would doubtless in considerable measure subside, and the 
|*cople of Jaiutn would come to understand the full measure of 
good faith with which this Government was handling its difficult 
part of the affair. 

"After that, legal proe*«edings may stave off the inevitable 
for another long period. In the meantime, such n constitutional 
amendment a* would obviate recurrence of such an incident, 
and dispose of the present one might very properly be intro¬ 
duced and prest." 

If the Japanese wish to appeal to our courts, say the New York 
Globe and Boston Transcript on the Atlantic, nnd the San Diego 
I nion and Ixts Angeles Express on the Pacific const, let them at¬ 
tack “the Act of Congress denying them the right of naturaliza¬ 
tion.” The G7o(w thinks it "rather ridiculous for tho nation to 
discriminate against |iurticular peoples in its naturalization luvvs, 
and then assert that a State may not follow this discrimination 
in its land laws." And the Philadelphia Public ledger declares 
that California "ha# succeeded in making a test of our naturaliza¬ 
tion laws obligatory." According to our law, we art* reminded, 
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TEN THOUSAND REASONS FOR WOMAN-SUFFRAGE. 

The parade up Fifth Avenue In New York City, on May 3. 


only ’’free while* pentona, native* of Africa and persona of 
African descent," arc eligible lo citizenship. Hence (be question 
rise's, are Asiatic* while? Court decisions, it appear*, have 
not always agreed on this point. Only lately, remark* The Public 
Ledger, 

“Akhay Kumar Mozumdar, Yogi philosopher and Hindu, ha* 
been admitted to American citizenship by United State* Judge 
Franklin H. Rudkin, whose antediluvian and genealogical in¬ 
vestigation* have led him to the conclusion that Hindu* may 
be Caucasians, and that Mozumdar actually ia one; nor is there 

an indication that the Judge will be impeached for his action- 

The Mozumdar dociaion'indicate* that the threat of the Japanese 
to assay in our courts the element* of their own racial composi¬ 
tion is not ao meaningless as was supposed." 

However tho present episode may terminate, observe* the 
Springfield Itrpublican, "incidents like this are sure to strengthen 
tho fooling that tho national government should bo al.soIut. ly 
supreme, even as against the reserved rights of the States, in all 
questions of international concern." And The Krpublieau 
quote* Prof. W. W. Willoughby, an authority on constitutional 
law, as stating his conviction that 

"tho obiter dootrine that the reamed rights of the State* may 
never bo infringed upon by the treaty-making power will sooner 
or later bo frankly repudiated by the Supreme Court. In its place 
will bo definitely stated the doctrine that in nil that properly 
relates to international rights and obligations, whether these 
rights and obligations rest upon the general principle* of inter¬ 
national law or have boon conventionally created by specific 
t rvaties. tho United States possesses all the powers of a con¬ 
stitutionally centralized sovereign state: and. therefore, when 
tho necessity from tho international standpoint arises the treaty- 
making power may be exercised, even tho thereby the rights or¬ 
dinarily reserved to tho States are invaded." 

Nearly all our papers ogive with the San Francisco Chronicle 
that “talk of war is nonsense.” Japan, asserts the Sacramento 
lire, “could no more go to war to-day than Jim Jeffries could 
reenter the prize ring and whip the youngest and strongest of 
the coming champions.” Similar statements appear fn'- 
quently, but it is also noted that Japan has recently placed an 
order for three 30,000-ton dreadnoughts, and the Hearat papers 
have discovered that "Japan will have in 1914 a fleet of battle¬ 
ship* ami armored cruisers of the all-big-gun type which will 
be greater than our own.’! 


THE MARCH OF SUFFRAGE 

C HAGRIN over their defeat in Michigan, at tho Mvond 
attempt to *ccure the Itallot. is said to 1m* partly com¬ 
pensated for by tho nuocmn of tho suffragists’ pageant 
in Now York on May 2 and tho next day’* parade in which 
about ten thousand women and men from various Slate* marched. 
Between failure of suffrage in Michigan by a few hundred vote* 
in November last and failure by nov.ml tens of thousands in 
April, the Baltimore Newt remark* that, "there is too much dif¬ 
ference to be lightly ignored." The cause of tho Michigan dis¬ 
aster is found by many paper* in tho recent action of the Eng¬ 
lish militant*. Tho Detroit Timet nays: 

"It i* the conduct of tho militants in England that gave tho 
brewer*, tho saloon*, tho political boss, and tho ollios ami hire¬ 
ling* of tho political bos* a talking point which mado tho odds 
against the suffragist* too great.” 

The netback in Michigan is welcomed by tho antisuffragists, 
who. according to their own statement reported in tho New 
York Evening Potl, saw in tho parade "only a remarkable 
falling off in popular interest in tho cause." But The Potl Im*- 
liovc* everybody vise received a very different impression from 
" the beautiful spectacle." It continues: 

"Each successive parade show* clearly how great the prog¬ 
ress in poise and earnestness of those who take part in it. There 
was a quiet air of confident determination throughout which 
no one could fail to notice. The respectful attention of the 
crowd, so different from the hooting and deriding of two years 
ago. told its own story." 

At the pageant in the Metropolitan Opera-house on the night 
preceding the parado Colonel Roosevelt made a straight-out 
woman-suffrage speech. Suffrage conditions, according to this 
conspicuous convert to the cause have changed enormously in 
sixty-five year*: 

“A meeting like this would have been impossible sixty-five 
year* ago. The idea of the mastership of man over woman has 
changed to the idea of equal partnership and right between man 
and wife, and the loftiest type of family life that I know is in the 
homes where that equality is accepted as a matter of course. 
. . . In no State where suffrage has lM-en tried has it. dime 
damage and in every State it has bettered social and industrial 
conditions. All the arguments against it are duplicated in 
the argument* against manhood suffrage a century ago.” 
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MR. WILSON'S STORMY HOME-COMING 

ANY SUGGESTION* that the President of the United 
States lowers his dignity by coming back "to beat tbo 
■*- gang" in New Jersey is treated as “sheer humbug" 
by most of the press of that State. The Jersey Journal (Ind. 
Itep.) says that the President returns to urge the fulfilment 
of the pledges that "he himself, in common with other repre¬ 
sentatives of his party made to the people, and that he is under 
obligations of honor to do all in his power to have these pledges 
redeemed." These pledgee promise a reform of the State jury 
system and a commission to revise the State constitution, and 
they are bitterly opposed by the Prnrident'a foes within his 
own party. For example, the Newark Evening Star (Deni.), 
owned by James Smith, Jr., of the Jersey political firm of Smith 
and Nugent, says that, in so far as Mr. Wilson's "demands upon 
the New Jersey Assembly to pass a judge-made jury bill are con¬ 
cerned, it will be found in the sequel that the weight of the 
Presidential office is not of any more effect in New Jersey than 
it has proved to be in California." Hut the latest news dis- 
patohos indicate that President Wilson i* defeating the inachino 
on both the question of the jury and the constitutional con¬ 
vention, which moves the Indianapolis Xem (Ind.) to say that 
"a mnu who is making such a fight is more than a national 
leader—he is u local leader in every community that is curst 
with a corrupt machine." The .Vrim continues: 

"There is no State in the Union without a corrupt machine. 
The question always is whether the |>eop|e shall gov<m them¬ 
selves. The ItoHHf* and machines say that they shall not. 
President Wilson says that they shall, lie stands for the people, 
and honest local self-government. The gn at problem of the day 
is to make local self-government honest, efficient, and vigorous. 
The problem of Now Jersey is also tho problem of Indiana and 
of Indianapolis." 

"More power to President Wilson I** the St. Louis Republic 
(Dem.) cries, glorying in his courage and his earnestness for 
making tho same fight that ha* already been fought for tho 
people of Missouri against "boss-chosen juries." while the New 
York ITorW (Dem.) maintains that President Wilson's denuncia¬ 
tion of the New Jersey bosses fits oven more aptly the Democrat 
Murphy and the Republican Karnes, whose "domination of the 
Now York legislature is more* complete and shanu'lew than 


boss domination of the New Jersey Legislature.” Altho ad¬ 
mitting in all probability the failure of President Wilson's 
efforts with a legislature "absolutely in the control of his own 
party." the New York Evening Mail (Prog.) argues that Mr. 
Wilson could not have shirked the promises he made as Governor 
to the people of New Jersey. He may gain prestige or suffer 
embarrassment, but he will achieve renown in a losing fight 
rather than in any compromise his opportunist advisers urge. 
"The great experiment,” is the New York Evening Pott'a (Ind.) 
term for I*rwiident Wilson's reentry into Now Jersey to assert 
"his party leadership." "He puts his political fortunes at 
hazard," observes The Pont, and it continues: 

"Tbo risks are gn-at. The test will he severe. President 
Wilson will he called a dictator. His interference will bo re¬ 
sented. Hut this will not matter, if only be show wisdom in 
choosing his issues, and if his old courage and skill in champion¬ 
ing righteous causes before tho people do not fail him." 

The Now York Globe (Rep.) finds the advent of the President 
stimulating, tho message lie is delivering timely und sensible. 
His first speech, according to The Globe, "marks in one important 
rvwpoct the high-water mark of American politics. No other 
party leader, however candid he might bo Ix-fore election, has 
l»c-n as candid as this after election." The President’s first 
word, the same newspaper shows, is to all |x»litical parties; his 
second to his own party, as when he says: 

"I want everybody to realize that I was not taken in by the 
results of the last National election. The country did not go 
Democratic in November. It was imitosxihlo for it to go Re¬ 
publican because it couldn't tell which kind of Republican to 
go. The only uniti-d helpful instrument with which it could 
accomplish its purpose* was the Democratic party, and what it 
did was to say this: 

"‘There are certain things that wo want to s«*e done, not cer¬ 
tain persons whom we want to sco elevated; there are certain 
things we want to see administered. This great United States 
can no longer lie controlled by s|*-cinl interests. Now wo nre 
going to try the Democratic party as our instrument to discover 
there things. If the try is not successful we will never make it 
again. We want an instrument in our hands by which we oan 
bo masters of our own uffairs. It look* likely that this Is u 
suitable and representative instrument; therefore wo will try 
it/ Not adopt it; try it." 

If the men now in power will not servo the people, the Presi¬ 
dent continued. 


—Marauk-y In Ibe New York World. 


THAT’S WHERE TOO BELONG, MR. PRESIDENT." 

- F.vmniin the Baltimore American. 


OPPOSING VIEWS OF A PRESIDENTIAL VISIT. 
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jaue* r. Thompson. denni* bweknet. john ». mihtma. jam eh e. hi'mey. 

HIGH POLICE OFFICIALS CONVICTED IN NEW YORK’S POLICE-GRAFT HUNT. 

Th.M four men. rarb nUrad to a jrv In jail. bold the rank In the uniformed force. 


"they will hi' swept away liko chuff before the wind. Other 
men more honest, mon active. more wholesome, with tho 
freshness of a new age upon them, with cyrw that nee the 
country at* it in—men who an* cool and thoughtful and deter¬ 
mined—will go to the front and load the people to tho day of 
victory. Then America will !*• crowned with a new wreath of 
Hclf-rtvolation and of self-discovery, and these creature* will have 
disappoarud like tho dust in the wheals of the ohariot of God.” 

The President's confession that the country did not go Demo¬ 
crats Inst December and his 
warning that power is opportu¬ 
nity to do as the party should, not 
license to do us it liki**, in tho 
judgment of the Brooklyn Eagle 
(Ind. Dera.), is "a truth or 
truism that will ultimately pen¬ 
etrate the dull consciousness of 
Democratic machinists in New 
Jersey, and will he gra*p«d in 
other States which can not hope 
to have the prestige of the Presi¬ 
dency enlisted in behalf of do¬ 
cent politics.” The New York 
Journal of Commerce understands 
definitely that there is a note 
of warning in the President's ut¬ 
terances "evidently intended to 
sound beyond tho borders of 
New Jersey and the New York 

Commercial finds in the warning 
to his party throughout the na¬ 
tion that tho President tries also 
to inject nn inspiration. 

Tlint in returning to New Jer¬ 
sey Mr. Wilson makes good his promise not to "desert” his 
friends is conceded by the New York Sun (Ind.). But it regrets 
the annoyances Buffered by the President at a conference, or 
caucus of Democratic politicians in Jersey City, where "ho was 
handled without gloves" by a Hudson County member. In The 
Sun’e opinion: "Tho people are pained by tho spectacle, and 
it is doubtless the general feeling that the President should 
never risk a repetition of the experience. Mr. Wilson needs 
all his vitality for the responsible duties that he must discharge 
in Washington." 


NEW YORK’S QUAKING "SYSTEM” 

I N THE BELIEF of District-Attorney Whitman, tho New 
York police "System” is tottering, and may fall at any 
moment. "When it does, it will not bo a question of one 
little lieutenant or four big inspectors; there are bigger men who 
will fall with it." declared Mr. Whitman after the trial which 
resulted in the conviction of the four ex-inspectors, Sweeney, 

Hussey, Murtlia, and Thump- 
ion. Full credit for this latest 
arhievement of tho Distriet- 
Attornuy is given enthusiastic¬ 
ally by the New York papers, 
w hich commend his adroitness as 
much as his persistence in trail¬ 
ing the police scandal gradually 
closer to the man higher up. 
Severe criticism, on the other 
hand, is meted out by several 
editors to Mayor Gaynor and 
Commissioner Waldo for their 
conduct in the police exposure 
that tiegnn with tho conviction 
of Lieutenant Becker in concoc¬ 
tion with the murder of tho 
gambler Rosenthal almost n year 
ago. Tho conviction of tho ex- 
inspectors. in tho words of tho 
New York IForW, "marks tho 
Inginning of the end of the Sys¬ 
tem.” and adds that District- 
Attorney Whitman is tho first 
effective police reformer New 
York has produced in a generation. lie has had to combat 
not only the System, moreover, but has had to deal with "nn 
unfriendly Commissioner and a hostile and malicious Mayor." 

In the judgment of the New York Globe, Commissioner 
Waldo, who said, "if the ex-inspectors are guilty we are per¬ 
fectly delighted to have them punished." and who has dismissed 
them from the department, "is still apparently unaware that 
anything has happened." The Evening Po»t assures Mr. Whit¬ 
man of the support and cheer of the public in his next stop 
"against the police scoundrels," and hints that "if Mayor 



“HELD BT THE ESEMT." 

— lUnllnx In «bc Brooklyn Eoflr. 
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Gaynor’s soul were not above popular applause.” he could pet 
his share of it "by coming out with a vigorous announcement” 
of his purpose to cooperate heartily with the District Attorney. 
However. The Pont is forced to admit that in the matter of 
police corruption, "the City Hall seems to be sickbed o’er with 
the pale cast of thought," and it thus analyzes the exact signifi¬ 
cance of tho trial of the four ex-inspectors: 

“They were not indicted for grafting. They were not on 
trial for bribery, tho indictments against them on that charge 
have been found and are pending. What they were prosecuted 
and convicted for was a conspiracy to obstruct justice. That 
is only a misdemeanor, under the law. punishable with imprison¬ 
ment for no more than a year. Why, then, did the District 
Attorney lay so muoh stress upon this trial? . . . The correct 
answer can be made only in full new of the strategy which Mr. 
Whitman has been steadily pursuing. This trial is only an in¬ 
cident in his general campaign—an immensely important and 
instructive incident, it is true, but rightly to bo considered only 
in relation to what has gone before it and what is expected to 
come after it. Tho District Attorney’s great objective is the 
inner circle of police officials who have waxed fat on the wages 
of sin. To break into that, to expose it to the public, to draw’ 
the not of justice about the men who sell licensee to vice and 
crime—this has been hia chief aim in the police prosecutions.” 

How District-Attorney Whitman is going to reach the men 
at the top of tho System is outlined in a review of Mr. Whitman's 
tactics by tho New York Press, which aays that he wanted 
to prove to tho policemen ho convicted of minor offense* that 
their associates could not save them in "even so relatively slight 
an emergency as one calling for a sentence of only a year," and 
adds: 

"It has been perfectly evident from the beginning that tho 
District Attorney has been after police officials higher than pa¬ 
trolmen. higher than lieutenants, higher than captains. If ho 
has proved to the police criminals whom he has convicted and 
to police criminals who have been associated with those now 
convicted, that in spite of the System be can do something worse 
for them, why. then, somebody is going to squeal. Wherever 
there are crooks and whenever it can be made sure to them that 
there is something bigger and stronger than the force they havo 
always feared as the strongest and biggest thing-in this case 
the System—why, then, there is always in that bunch some 
erook that will squeal. Members of the underworld not in 
uniform were needed to convict criminal policemen of minor 
rank. To convict criminal policemen of more important rank, 
policemen are needed. And they will squeal.” 

"Every conviction.” tho New York Tribune observes, "helps 
to destroy the myth of the System’s power to protect and pun¬ 
ish." This sentiment is echoed by the New York .Sun. calling 
the System "a fraud and a myth—a handful of evil-doer* 
preying on other evil-doers; it sold what it could not deliver, 
and attained vast proportions in tho imaginations of its vic¬ 
tims ami the gullibility of the uninitiate. District-Attorney 
Whitman has shown it up." With all due gratitude for Mr. 
Whitman’s present successful endeavors, the Now York Keening 
<Sun calls to mind— 

"the still larger question, the hroader problem, with which 
many public prosecutors before Mr. Whitman have wrestled, 
but none have given more promise of solving. Great as is the 
credit that justly belongs to Mr. Whitman for past services, how 
infinitely larger will bo his claim to public gratitude if he can 
uncover the connection between police corruption and political 
power.’! 

On this point the New York Call (Soc.) says there is no 
prospect that Mr. Whitman's efforts to reach the men higher 
up or to root out police graft will be effectual. The Call con¬ 
tinues: 

“What will happen, then? Nothing much except what has 
happened before. Mr. Whitman will be made Mayor or Gover¬ 
nor or something, just as Hugh** was for exposing the insurance 
graft, and the police “System ’ will carefully collect its shattered 
remains and proceed to do business as before.” 


MR. MELLEN’S BOOKKEEPING 

N NEW ENGLAND the newspaper editors who wore so 
incensed at the disclosure of the New Haven's traffic deal 
with the Grand Trunk a few months ago now find them¬ 
selves less angered than amazed at certain facts which have I toon 
appearing in the course of the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion's Boston inquiry into tho financial affaire of the New England 
lines. "Fearful and wonderful" they say is the bookkeeping 
system revealed by Mr. David E. Brown, tho Commission's 
examining accountant. This condition is explained by President 
Moiled and his friends as a necessity in view' of tho " complicated 
processes of railroad integration and combination” which have 
bren going on of late years and which they believe the future will 
justify. The unification of the New England railroads they 
consider a real blessing to that section, and the methods em¬ 
ployed. it has been pointed out. are those of the successful 
Morgan school of finance, in which Mr. Mellon was trained. 

But the Springfield Republican is not satisfied with such prot¬ 
estations of good intent. It declares that tho ."evidenoo of 
secret juggling through inside stock operations, to givo tho 
company's annual re-ports a fictitious appearance of financial 
strength, presents a very serious issue of corporation ethics and 
good faith with the public." The existence of "facts by no 
means creditable to the management" is apparent to The Wall 
Street Journal. And tho equally careful New York Journal of 
Commerce is convinced that there has been "much waste of 
capital and overissue of stock in acquiring subsidiaries at an 
extravagant cost and in efforts to suppress competition ami 
establish monopoly in New England transportation." The presi¬ 
dent of the company, it adds, "ap|x<ara to havo been the lending 
spirit in the whole business." Tho belief is now strengthened, 
says the Washington Time «. "that an intimate relationship 
existed bet wren tho dazzling series of financial and intercor|>omto 
manipulations and the inefficient character of service." And tho 
Providence Journal w'ondort if tho recent shrinkage in the 
market value of New Haven stock is not due to "lack of con¬ 
fidence in the Now Hawn’s monopoly program" and a resultant 
"system of financiering that is mystifying, to say the least." 

Tho examination of the Government’s accountant by Mr. 
Hrandeis at the hearing held by Commissioner Prouly is spoken 
of as "tearing away the veil which had hitherto concealed the 
operations of the New Haven Railroad." But some of the acta 
and conditions thus brought to light, it should he said, were later 
fully explained by Mr. Mrllcn. Figure* were submitted showing 
an increase in capitalization far greater proportionally than tlm 
increase in revenue, and an increase' of 42 per oent. in expenses 
in the last ten years. A large number of purchases of stock and 
property of competing steam and trolley roads and steamship 
lines were cited in which the price paid was drelared to fur 
exceed the value. The New York, Westchester, and Boston 
Railroad, running from New York to White Plains, cost tho 
New Haven S33.000.000. or about $1,.100.000 per mile. Two 
steamers costing $932,000 were "broken up" to prevent their 
falling into the hands of competitors, and as old junk hroughl 
$44,000. The arrangement by which t he Now Haven hands over 
its parlor and slreping-car service to the Pullman Company is said 
to mean an annual loss of $400,000 by the road. It further up- 
pcare, as the New York World sums up the testimony, that tlm 
New Haven’s "profit-and-loss surplus reported last fiscal year 
was in reality a deficit of $ 11 . 000 , 000 ," and that “by failing to 
maintain an equipment depreciation-account common to other 
roads, the hook surplus was wrongfully padded to the extent of 
$2,300,000." One stock transaction was mentioned in which 
Mr. Mellon apparently made n personal profit, of $102,000. 

The last charge Mr. Mellon denies on the stand, explaining 
that this money was paid to him, to quote the Boston Transcript’s 
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IIKKK TO CELEBRATE A CENTURY OF PKACK. 


Nlnouxm doknatca from England. Canada. Australia and the cliy of flhmi arr In thl* country «o cooperate with an Am.-rtran committee 
In arranalmt for a proper celebration of eh* rmt«*nar> of I hr Treaty of Ohani and oor hundred year* of peace among KaiUah-epeaklnc nation* 
Tho Joint committees an* her® wan standing on thr atrpa of Now York a City Hall, after an official reception by the Mayor and a com¬ 
mit too of cUlicns. Mayor Claynor U In thr cmtrr. At hU right U Lord Wrard.U- chairman of the Engllah delegation. 


summary of hi* testimony, "to reimburse him for payments that 
ho had made to tho Republican National Committee ($60,000) 
in 1901, SO,600 given to Vico-President Buckland for contribu¬ 
tions in Rhode Inland, and for other expenses." A* for the I'ull- 
man oontrnrt, nays Mr. Mellon, "it in possible in dollars and 
cents to figure a loss to the road by virtuo of the 1 ‘ullman con- 
traet. but the economic gain, including the gain to tho traveling 
public, in tho opinion of the directors, more than compensate* for 
a nominal loss in revenue." The New Haven's trolley lino*, 
asserts Mr. Mellon, will pay "4 per cent, upon the total invest¬ 
ment in the year ending June 30, 1913." President Mellon 
admits that he did not like tho investment in the Westchester 
road, that tho heavy investment in steamship properties was a 
mistake, and that he himself had favored accepting C. W. 
Morse's offer for them five years ago. In general, ho is of the 
opinion that time will justify his investments, and that eventu¬ 
ally his motives will be appreciated by a public now under tho 
spell of his financial foes and a prejudiced press. 

These statements made a good impression in Boston, accord¬ 
ing to the Boston Adverluer, which thinks Mr. Mellon's evident 
faith in his road is justified. But The Tranacripl says: 

“A careful reading of Mr. Mellon's testimony fails to disclose 
any adequate reason for the confusing system of bookkeeping 
employed by his company; fails to satisfy with respect to the 
methods of letting certain contracts; and leaves an open question 
the wisdom of his policy of purchasing so many subsidiary com¬ 
panies at prices that appear to many as extravagant. For some 
of his purchases Mr. Mellon disclaims responsibility, and about 
others he appears to share the public's doubt." 

Mr. Mellon, "for the first time in his rareer," as far as tho 
Providence Journal can ascertain, "has publicly coolest that 
large sums of money have been diverted from the treasury of the 
New Ilavcn road for political purposes." The great railroad 
system of New England, continues The Journal, can never be 


what it should he while it "has at its head a man erased with tho 
notion that he owns New England, vicious in his attempts to 
undermine competition, and incapable of property conducting 
the affairs of a great traffic organisation. . . . The first moasuro 
of rehabilitation needed by the New Haven is tho elimination 
of Mr. Mellon." 

But the Hartford Couranl insists that "nothing has oomo out 
of this humiliating drag-net business" which "react* upon tho 
integrity of Mr. Mellon or anybody else in the company." This 
daily avers that "the entire proceeding* bear the earmarks of 
hostility and of personal animus," and thinks that Mr. Mellon is 
being forced out and New Haven stock is being forced down 
because "a New England group of financier* instead of tho 
New York financiers propose hereafter to furnish what money 
the road needs." 

That the lower value of New Haven securities is not duo only 
to the financial dealings of its head is shown by this item we find 
in the New Haven Journal-Courier: 

"The New Haven road adds to its already heavy burdens by 
the increase in the wages of its firemen amounting to $ 160,000 
per annum; by an increase of pay in its telegraph department of 
$90,000 a year, and now. just adjusted, also is an increase of 
$200,000 a year for three thousand employees in five of its sub¬ 
sidiary road*. All this in one week. A 0 per cent, dividend 
rate on the New Haven's stock seems fully foreshadowed." 

The Interstate Commerce Commissio n’s recommendations with 
regard to the New England railroad situation will bo forth¬ 
coming after they have considered the briefs, to be handed in by 
lawyers acting for and against the New Haven management. 
Meantime, we are reminded. Mr. Mellon is under indictment 
for violation of the S'jerman Law, and that fact may have 
impelled him to withhol J some information, lest ho disclose tho 
line of defense to be taken at the trial. 
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MR. McADOO’S $1,000,000 ORDER 

T HE FISCAL SYSTEM of the United States, governing 
deposits of Federal funds, is •‘revolutionized," the 
Washington Post (Ind.) declares, by the Secretary of tho 
Treasury's new order that on and after June 1 all government 
depositaries, whether active or inactive, will be required to pay 
interest at 2 per cent, per annum upon deposits of the Govern¬ 
ment. The innovation is expected to bring into the Treasury 
annually $1,000,000 clear income. Coinridently, Secretary 
MoAdoo authorizes the transfer of $10,000,000 of Treasury 
funds to national bank depositaries in various parts of the 
country. The second ‘‘revolutionary’’’ feature of the McAdoo 
order is that in future the Treasury Department will require 
United States bonds as security only for 70 per cent, of tho 
Federal deposits carried by a national bank. Approved State, 
city, and oounty bonds will be accepted as security for the 
remaining .'10 per cent, of the deposit, which will be credited at 
75 per cent, of their market value. Never before, "except in 
lieriods of financial stress." The Poal continues, has tho Treasury 
."accepted security other than government bonds." 

That the new Treasury policy is not due to a prospective tight 
money situation is the statement of Secretary McAdoo quoted 
by the Now York Commercial. "It is a ck-ar business proposi¬ 
tion in bringing additional interest to the Government," while 
The Wall Street Journal accredits Secretary McAdoo with the 
belief of some years standing, "that nothing can justify the with¬ 
holding from public use of the enormous amounts of money 
which have been held by the Treasury Department." Adding 
to tho volume of deposits now held in the national hanks. in the 
opinion of the New York Journal oj Commerce. " makes a welcome 
increase in the cash means of certain placiw." 

Tho New York Timet (Ind. Dcm.) likewise understand* that 
the increase of national bank deposits will ease a stringency, "if 


TOPICS 

What shall we do with OUT rx-prrcedml*?— Columbia Stole. 

California favors the sec America-first movement, but not for the Jap¬ 
anese Columbia Sialr. 

Or tho two It mlitht ho cheaper to (n to war with California than with 
Japan.— Hartford Timet. 

Ho New Jersey, a* well aa California. Insists upon bring neigh with our 
young Administration —.Vrtr York Herald. 

POMtBLY It will soon liccnror necessary to rrrate another Cabinet office 
—Kecretary of California Affairs.— CUreUtnd leader. 

While we arc about It. why shouldn’t New York pam a law forbidding 
native Americans owning property In New York City?— Proeidencr Journal. 

These pageant* arc so gorgeous, so romantic, and so si together cap¬ 
tivating that wc trust Muffmgn will he deferral Indefinitely.—.V*vr York 
Tribune. 

The pel pig of the New York police force has been disposed of. Nothing 
must he permitted to remain In the department that can squeal. — Vineland 
Leader. 

K ree advertising of the Friedmann cure continues In the medical Jour¬ 
nal-. but much of It reads like that employed at railroad rromlngs.— 
Bolton Herald. 

Perhaps that three billion dollars which the corporations of the country 
'earned “ last year had something to do with the high cost of living.— 
Indianapolis Xeus. 

New Jersey Ism* refuse to believe that a President should be allowed 
to leave Ills national respondhilitU* In order to consider local questions. 
— Washington Star. 

Hhih'LD Or. Friedmann decide to abandon the practise of mod Wine he 
might rtnd something to Interest him In Wall Street, even tho timrs are 
dull there.— Boston T rattler. 

President Wiuox thinks that a good many of the trusts will collapse 
of themselves If only given time, and It seems to be the Supreme Court's 
policy to give ’em time Columbus Ohio Stale Journal. 

£x- President Tait Is evidently making good at Yale. Starting In 
as a mere professor, he has already worked up to the pod Ikon of roach 
for the Yale freshman dilating team, according to a dispatch from New 
llaven. It Is. of course, too early for him to dream of coaching the foot¬ 
ball or baseball Unto, but there Is no tolling what he may rise to. If bo 
keeps oo at the present rate. Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


there be one," and it believes that tho Secretary “acted with 
discretion" in his new order, "even tho his reasons aro not 
slated." The Indianapolis A* eta* (Ind.) agrees that the amount 
of money in circulation will bo considerably increased, and 
riddles the protests made by some bankers against paying iuterest 
on active funds, with which the banks perform for tho Govern¬ 
ment many services without charge, such as tho cashing of 
pension checks: 

"The only possible question is whether they pay enough in 
service, under the present arrangement. That question is 
answered in the negative. Of course no hank needs to accept 
government money if it feds that thin new charge is unfair. Tho 
whole thing is voluntary. We believe that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is right. It is not so much a matter of the rate of 
interest as of enforcing a sound principle—namely, that tho 
Government should be directly paid for use, by tho banks, of its 
money." 

The Chicago Inter Ocean (Hep.) notes that it remains to 1 m. 
seen whether the banks can afford to pay as much an2 per cent, 
per annum on monthly balances of deposit* for which they have 
to give special security. It adds; 

" However. Mr. McAdoo seems to believe that there will Ih< no 
trouble on that point. 

"In default of tho currency and luuiking-reform legislation 
which we wem unlikely to get from this session of Congress, 
Secretary McAdoo is to be commended for doing what be can 
to help bridge over the well-known nnd annually recurring 
currency and credit difficulties of the crop-moving season." 

No nresl for extra money is visible to the San Francisco 
Chronicle (lud.) at this time "union the new tariff puts too many 
people out of business." As to the soundness of Secrotary 
MoAdoo’s business ideas, it says of his order "that it is good 
business for the Government, nltlio it can hardly Im» called con¬ 
servative hanking to pay interest on daily balances of chocking 
accounts unless such balances are large and very constant." 


IN BRIEF 

And they r»U It lbs “PacUJc" Conti— Wall Street Journal. 

Arrr.R bur>liur the hatchet. Mr. Bryan quietly Interred the corkscrew. 
—Columbia Stau. 

A* a peacemaker Mr. Bryan did not carry a sufficiently (hick and heavy 
olive I •ranch Chicago Sears. 

Why doea not John Bull kill iwo Mrda with one alone by deporting Mrs. 
Pankburst to Germany?— Chicago Xevi. 

The P.ngllth peace drtrwatm here must And It a great relief to gel away 
from the l-ondoo hettMlcld* — Vrer York Press. 

Civil service Is now rewarded by a numtier of Democrats aa a good 
principle prematurely put Into operation.— H’gfAInfron Nicr. 

A mistake In the Post-office Department almost landed a Democrat In 
otnee. but. fortunately. It wa« dlarovered In time.- -Columbia Stale. 

Hope Mr. Morgan’* confirmed faith In a Higher Tiring will provoke 
an Immediate following of bis example In blah financial circle*.— Baltimore 
Sun. 

The California lewtdature seemed to be specially Interested In learning 
Jii’t »hat It was Mr. Bryan wanted, so It could do something else. -St. 
Louts Globe-Democrat. 

Bei ore California seriously attempted to embarrass the President' she 
might raid for the records from New Jersey covering the last two yearn. 
— Walt SuetI Journal. 

Mexico was among those pre-sent at the St. Louis International Pcaco 
Cone*— On this subject Mexico belongs to the futurist school of thought, 
—Chicago Recced-He aid 

Before setting Its denature to a loan agreement with the Five Powers, 
the (Tilneae Government called upon the churches of the Christian world 
to pray In Its behalf—.Y nr York Etentng Post. 

Dr Nicholas Mcheat Bctler'** address on the opportunity of tho 
Republican party should he bound In vellum as a companion work to Mr. 
Taft’s address on our moral victory at the polls last November.— Phila¬ 
delphia Retard. 

The great task of nation-building In which live Republican party ho* 
Iwo engaged during Its whole long and line inner Is bring undone. Citi¬ 
zens In South Dakota, in Kansas, and in Arizona are proposing of their 
own accord to elect postmaster* and Federal judges From Dr. Duller'a 
address as print'd in the Boston Transcript. 
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THE “REAL CAUSE" OF THE BALKAN WAR 


1 




N ’OT A SINGLE PAPER of importance in Christcn- 
dom has taken the part of the "under dog,” the Turk, 
in tho Balkan War. Not that they have all favored 
the Allies, for Austria, Germany, and Italy regard the rise of 
the Balkan League as a danger; but to favor the Turk was too 
much like favoring the massacres that have been drenching tho 
soil of Macedonia for many years. The Moslem has acquired 
tho reputation of a more butcher, and everybody seems agreed 
that he should bo driven out of Europe. His "atrocities" 
provoked tho war, so out with him! But a very different pic¬ 
ture is ilrawn for us by Mr. E. 

N. Bonnot, in tho Edinburgh 
Urview (London) prohuhly too 
late to do tho Turk any good. 

Mr. Bonnet is one of those Ox¬ 
ford honor mon who have do- 
voted themselves to journalism. 

Ho has travel's! over the ground 
in tho Balkans and made tho 
acquaintance of most persons of 
authority in tho war. Ho de¬ 
clares positively that tho Bul¬ 
garians, in their greedy ambition 
for more territory, provoked the 
struggle by the most cruel und 
nefarious means. They em¬ 
ployed hundreds of Komitndjis 
— agent* prorocatcum — to set 
Moslem und Christian by the 
ears and rouso tho spirit of 
bloody retaliation. Tho "hyp¬ 
ocrisy " of Czar Ferdinand was 
tho llrst incentive to tho war. 

This writer says: 

"When King Ferdinand in his 
famous Declaration of the 17th 
of October described the coming 
campaign as ‘a war of the Cross 
against tho Crescent’ it was 
realized that tho gates were 

being opened to the worst features of religious fanaticism and 
pitiless savagery. Such anticipations have been amply ful- 
iilled. It may be said without fear of contradiction that mod¬ 
ern history furnishes no parallel to the atrocities indicted by 
tho allied invaders upon the helpless Moslem inhabitants of 
Macedonia. A strange silence has been observed with regard 
to these happenings by the English press. In the absence of 
sanguinary battles, the public has lost all interest in the cam¬ 
paign, und our politicians are Gallios who core for none of those 
things so long as the victims an- only Moslem Arabs in the Tripoli 
oasis or Moslem Turks in the towns and villages of Macedonia. 
It is impossible to do justice to the evidence within the limits 
of this paper, but after a careful sifting of tho re-cords and the 
elimination of everything except the testimony of reliable eye¬ 
witnesses, so terrible an indictment remains against the inva¬ 
ders that Dr. Daueff was well advised in requesting the 11011 - 
publication of certain evidence on the ground that it would 
prejudice the cause of the Allies in the eyes of the British public." 

IIow the Bulgarian agents incens'd the Turks is described in 
a passugc w’hieh this writer quotes from Mr. Andrew Melrose's 
"The Balkan War Drama." In this extract the work of the 
Komitadjis is thus described: 

"The policy carried on by this body was one of the most 
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diabolical that had yet boon invented throughout tho blood¬ 
stained history of the Balkau problem. A group of enthusiasts 
had noticed how easily sympathy was aroused onee ‘massacres’ 
were mentioned, and they at once set to work to encourage 
massacre. . . . The most effective way of doing this was to 
put bombs in the midst of a Mohammedan crowd in some re¬ 
mote village -on a market day for preference. The bomb 
would explode and kill three or four persons; it was whispered 
that this was the work of Bulgarians, and the incensed crowd 
would see red and massacre every Bulgarian on whom it could 
lav hands. It was then easy enough to say that the bomb w-as 
the work of the Young Turks, while there- could be no dispute 

as to who had committed the 
subsequent mussacros." 

Mr. Bennet quotes from "a 
representative of one of the 
Great Bowers at Constanti¬ 
nople" the following nummary 
of slaughter among non-com¬ 
batants: 

"The Bulgarian and Servian 
musxacres in the Balkans still 
continuo—the numlM-r of Turks 
massacred amounts to somo 
241 MMX) fH-rsons. I do not ex¬ 
aggerate in so computing it. If 
only Europe would but once in¬ 
terfere—that Europe w hich has 
gludly intervened when u Bul¬ 
garian shepherd or a Servian 
shecp-elcalcr has Imm-ii kill'd by 
a Turk!" 

But the Bulgarian and Serv¬ 
ian agents, while they brought 
about the massacre of Bulgari¬ 
ans by Turks, also provok' d tho 
massacre of Turks by Bulgari¬ 
ans. "So sincere- an admirer of 
the Bulgarians as the fumous 
war com-s|H»ndent, Lieutenant 
Wagner, admits this without 
hesitation." The most infamous 
of these dark and tragic incidents took place at Kotohanu. and 
Mr. Green tells us: 

"It is notorious that the Kotchann massacre which stirred 
the Bulgarians to frenzy was brought al>out by the same in¬ 
famous use of Bulgarian bombs. The Komitadji bands stopt 
at nothing in their determination to keep the Macedonian agita¬ 
tion open. At Salonika bombs were- even exploded on the 
French ship Guadrloupr and in the Ottoman Bank; this was 
followed by the cutting of the gas and water mains. ‘Despair¬ 
ing cries,’ writes an eye-witness, ‘of "Amanf Aman!" ("Mercy! 
Mercy!") were heard in the streets.’ Then began out breaks of 
fire, and soon the sky was all a ‘glowing red.’ The dynamite 
used by the bands came largely from Russia, packed in sardine- 
boxce. and the Servian, Bulgarian, nnd Greek monasteries. sul>- 
sidized by their respective Governments, provided the Komil- 
adjis with a safe retreat from the pursuit of the Ottoman 
authorities. 

"Amid all the evidence, varies!, cumulative, and irresistible, 
for the evil and persistent work of those agmt* prorocaUur*, the 
Komitadji hands, the Turks have been continually denounced 
for their failure to establish settl'd government in Macedonia. 
The Itands were not only subsidizes! from Sofia. Athens, and 
Belgrade, but actually organized by well-known officers and 
professors like- Pamlza, Nikolaieff, and Maloll. For the cruel 
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If thU b * tun you rail a roarrrt. cut It out!" 

—SlmpUctiilmui (Munich). 
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history of Maoedonia, for the blood and tears of innocent peas¬ 
ants, Turkish and Christian, heavy may be the past responsi¬ 
bility of inefficient rulers, but heavier still that of the European 
Powers who failed from self-seeking greed to use their strength 
to good purpose, and heaviest that of the authors of the infamous 
policy which was framed in order to destroy the possibility of 
reform, 

" ‘For years,’ writes Lieutenant Wagner—who, whatever his 
eccentricities as a war correspondent, po wcncs an intimate 
knowledge of and admiration for the Bulgarian peoph*—‘the 
Komitadjis havo, with rifle, knife, revolver, and bomb, waged 
a terrible guerrilla war in Macedonia against everything that is 
not Bulgarian. Mercy then- is none, not even to old men and 
womon and children.' ” 

If the Turks have lost so much and their disasters have cul¬ 
minated in the disasters of Adrianople and 8eutari, they still 
maintain an attitude of heroic optimism, declares Mr. Rennet, 
adding: 

“The average Turk confronts the situation with the charac¬ 
teristic fortitude and dignity of his race. His forefather* came 


can do in the territory which still remains to us? Ominous 
signs are not wanting in the Russian and French press that 
fresh pretexts for interference in the affairs of Turkey are being 
sought from alleged ‘unrest* in Syria and Armenia. ... If the 
Osmanlis are brought to realize that they are marked out for 
destruction, whatever they do and wherever they dwell, and yield 
themselves up to despair—una aalua viclia nullam a per are aalultm 
■—England and France may find themselves one day in the midst 
of a veritable conflagration among their African and Asialio 
subjects." 


SEEDS OF MORE BALKAN TROUBLES 


T HE END of one war may contain the seeds of more 
quarrels, and as Turkey see# the dawn of |>oaco the 
Ikdam (Constantinople) wonders what conflict# tho now 
day will bring. "Is our cup of wormwood quite full?" it asks 
pathetically. "Ah! So let us hope!" it exclaims, but goes on 
to show that the coming peace for Turkey will not mean pence 
for the Allies. "A# for them," it remarks, "stained with tho 
blood of thousands of innocents wickedly butchered, undoubtedly 
dissensions and quarrels will soon break out, which may plunge 
Europe into war." To particularize: 

"With the removal of Turkish rule from Macedonia, because 
of that removal, in fuel, it becomes the arena of strife*. How¬ 
ls Macedonia to Ik* divided? Who is to have Salonika—tho 
Creeks or the Bulgarians? Why, the Greeks, they say. They 
look and occupied the city with their army and with the help 
of their navy. 

"The Bulgarians reply that a glance nt the map will show 
i hat the city and port of Salonika an- a necessity for the commer¬ 
cial interests of Bulgaria more than for those of Greece. This 
seems reasonable. unten Salonika can In* made u free city under 
Euro|N-an control. csp«*cially as Bulgaria has been obliged to 
give upSilistria to Rumania, (’an the city be divided between 
the two claimants? If not, the Allies of to-day may bo tho 
foes of to-morow. 

"A similar l*onc of contention is found at Moimstir, which is 
claimed by Bulgarians, altho now in the hands of tho Servians, 
who confessedly helped the Bulgarians to take Adrianople. 

"That permanent peace is in sight it would be idle to claim. 
True, the great Bowers intervene as peacemakers, but each 
party in interest has hit ou-n thought ami wish in hi# eye; every 
ono pulls the yorgan (bedquilt) over to his own side. The 
members of tho Triple Alliance prefer to give Salonika to Bui 
garia. This would be more favorable to Austria, but Russia 
and Franco prefer to leave that city to Greece. Well, we read¬ 
ily loavo this problem to l>o solved by the oonforonoo of ambos- 
sadore in London. 

"Then wo come to the question of the .Egean Islands and 
Albania. The quarrel over Scutari and North Albania is still 
hot. of South Albania Russiu and France wish u good slice given 
to Greece. Italy and the other members of the Triple Alliunce 
wish all to bo included in the new Albania. 

"As to the islands, how difficult it will be to limit the ambi¬ 
tion of Greece, leaning, us she docs. U|>on the support of Russia 
and France. 

"The resolution of all these difficult problems wnits upon tho 
action of the conference of amltassodore in Isindon, where the 
stand taken by England will 1 m< decisive. Her interests in tho 
Mediterranean will place her on the side of the Triple Alliance, 
and forbid the giving over of those islands cn bloc to Greece. 

"In the whole business, the vital thing for us is. not what 
disposition others will make of the possessions of which we havo 
been dis|Mtiled. hut can we administer fitly what we remain 
powest of? Shall we have a statesmanship, a government, 
which can bind up our wounds and meet the exigencies of our 
chaiig*-d national life? A great calamity has befallen us. but 
Germany's Foreign Minister bus said in a speech in the 
Reichstag. ‘The Ottoman state has emerged injured from the 
war. but has preserved her honor and good name. If she now 
exerts herself to develop her valuable resources in Asia, she 
will soon repair her losses. For facilitating her discharge of 
tliat duty we will not refuse her any aid in our power to give.’ 
In this England is in accord with Germany. It remains for us 
to cast aside all personal ambition, and work with all our 
might, individually and collectively, government and people, 
to restore, reform, establish our nation in prosperity."— Trans¬ 
lation made for The Literart Digest. 
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from Asia, and thither he returns. For years past many of the 
better-class Ottomans, mindful of their coining doom in Europe, 
havo rent their dead across the Sea of Marmora for sepulture 
among the cypresses of [Asiatic} Scutari and Haidar Ra*ha. 
Macedonia and Albania and nearly all Kumelia have gone for¬ 
ever. but no cry of revanche will ever turn the hearts of the com¬ 
ing generation toward the surrendered provinces. The blood 
and treasure of Anatolia have been poured into Macedonia to 
little purpose ami small profit, and few Turks waste useless 
regrets upon the loss of Albania. Tripoli, or Crete. The eyes of 
the Turkish p«*>ple turn bravely from tin- survey of their un¬ 
speakable calamities to the hope of some bet ter future in Anatolia. 
Asia Minor is full of latent wealth; Mehmet Ali once reninrki-d 
that he would exchange the whole of Egypt for the rich plateau 
of Adana. Minerals and oil await development, and the- rail¬ 
way system is in its infancy." 

The only question Turkey is at present asking is. Will the 
Powers aid us in recuperating our Ios*«-a and leave us iu peace 
until we have made a home in the space still left us? On their 
answer depend tho safety and life of Western Europe. .Vs 
Mr. Bennet puts it: 

"The all-important question which the Turks now ask them¬ 
selves is. Will Europe grant us breathing space to show what wo 
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MEXICO’S DEMAND FOR RECOGNITION 


W HEN* BENEDICT ARNOLD appeared in London 
after the execution of Audr6 he was received with 
effusive favor by the royal family and the Ministers 
of State. But society universally Rave him the cold shoulder, 
and he eventually disappeared from the public Raze. Sentiment 
was against him, and sentiment is stronger than diplomatic 
decrees. There is something analogous to this in the attitude 
or our press toward Huerta. They seem to feel that Uncle Sam 
should hesitate to grasp his hand. But the Mexican papers 
maintain that Huerta has beeu constitutionally appointed by 
Congress and the coup d’ftat which cleared the way for his ele¬ 
vation is a domestic affair with which no foreign Government has 
anything to do. Thus the Universal (City of Mexico) remarks 
with refreshing coolness of the •‘removal” of President Madero: 

"Nations possess a sovereign freedom to change their rulers, 
without any other Government having the right to interfere, 
and Mexico exorcised an absolute right in removing Softor Don 
Francisco I. Madero and choosing in his stood General Vietoriano 
Huerta as ad-interim president.” 

Great Britain has recognised the Government of Huerta, well 
understanding the position we take, says the /tidependietUt (City 
of Mexico), for how General Huerta climbed to that guod or 
bad eminence is uo business of any one but the Mexicans 
who accept him. To quote the words of this journal: 

"The refusal or simple failure to recognize explicitly tho new 
Government which guides tho destinies of Mexico has no satis¬ 
factory explanation in the light of the precepts and practise of 
international law. The Government is no power de /aclo. uo 
I lower that has thrust itself in. in doflanco of the nation's laws. 
Seeing that legal formulas have been followed in tho transmis¬ 
sion of the powers of government, even viewing matters with the 
strictness of a meticulous constitutionalist, and setting aside 
considerations of public welfare; seeing that power passed from 
Ijiscumin to Huerta, without tho omission of a single requisite, 
ami with the full sanction of Congress, the present Government 
can not Ih« regarded as unconstitutional by friendly Powers. 

" As to tho events which preceded and gave rise to this change, 
foreign chancelleries an- not entitled to liaso then-on an adverso 
decision. Tho question is one of internal Mexican politics; it 
is our business exclusively; it is a thing that can not affect tho 
cordiality or tho friendly Imnds uniting this country with other 
Powers nor be a cause of estrangement or coolness of relations. 



ALBANIA'S FRIENDS. 

• What s swot* lit tlo lamb:" 

— ftt (Berlin). 


for each nation solves its internal questions a<■cording to the 
exigencies of its politics and the express and preexisting text of 
its laws.” 

But tho United States ha* really recognize*! us. exclaims the 
Universal, quoted above. It is merely that President Wilson 
is coy; he is like the maiden who will not sav no. but really by a 
glance has answered her suitor's overtures with an unuttered 

assent: 


"We feel authorized to say that tho absence of an explicit 
decision on the part of the United States, as to the re-cognition 
of our Government and the acceptance of Ambassador Rabun, 
would not be of great importance from the point of view of our 
relations with that country. Nay more, we think that the pres¬ 
ent state of things is not adverse to us and that we have no 
reasou to regard it as a sign of coolness, still Ires of hostility on 



••FATHER TO TIIK THOIMIUT. 

KrnofA (pt.mplAc.iuly)—■“Writ, so the war l* practically over?" 
TvREtr (•illl more complacently. h>vlns read rrpocUof dla.i-a- 
•toni amonc the AUkw)—"My felicitation*, madam. Every¬ 
thin* htou to point to t be outbreak of a aanaulnary peace.'' 

— 1‘unrh (London). 


the part of the White House toward us. It is sufficient that 
tho American Ambassador remains at his |K»st in this capital 
and that he has attended the official ceremonies. ... for 
it to ho considered that, de facto, there has Ihh-d tho recognition, 
which so absorbs public opinion, and that that re-cognition will 
Ik- reinforced, if we may use the expression, by a more- or less 
explicit declaration, when the occasion arises. 

"To act otherwise would be to fall a victim to the suspicious¬ 
ness of international law.” 

The Impartial (City of Mexico) enlarges on this point and 
asks if there* is no significance in the continued presence at 
MexicoCily of Ambassador Wilson, who, "on February 21, just 
after the tragic happenings of that month," presented Amer¬ 
ica's "sincere congratulations" to the man who, U the Am¬ 
bassador stated, "had assumed the high post of ad-interim 
ITesident of the Republic." This paper states the case \rith an 
implication that President Wilson is shilly-shallying, for we read: 

"The public, with growing surprize, asks itself: Why does 
not the American Government recognize the Government of 
Mexico? What reasons can the White House allege for a 
postponement? 

"In renlitv, the suspension of international relations—for this 
is what non-reeognition amounts to—is only conceivable, except 
in extraordinary cases growing out of conflicts In-tween nations, 
when there has been an interruption of the constitutional order 
as. for example, when a republic succeeded the monarchy in 
Portugal. But the suspension of recognition is not in order 
when the change in government |>ersonnel takes place in accor¬ 
dance with tin- country's institutions. 

"We think, then, that recognition asserts itself as a necessity, 
the more so in that, otherwise, the presence of un ambassador 
near an unrecognized Government is inexplicable. The public, 
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with its natural good sense, has rightly interpreted the situ¬ 
ation, saying: If the United States Government does not rec¬ 
ognize the Mexican Government, what does its representative 
represent? Whence comes that embassy, and who is that am¬ 
bassador who allows himself to be so styled, not only in private, 
but officially? 

“But there is something more, as we said above. The Amer¬ 
ican Ambassador has done acts which there is reason to regard 
as equivalent to a full recognition, tho more recently Mr. Henry 
I-ane Wilson has sought to get out of the matter." 


CHINA AND THE PAWNBROKERS 

TRIP to tho pawnshop always has an air of melancholy 
about it at beet, whether the borrower is a destitute 
widow- or tho oldest nation on the globe, comprizing a 
quarter of the human race. The applicant is glad to have the 
cash, of course, but the regret at seeing the family garments go 
over the counter is apt to turn into a deep resentment at tho 
man who exchanges his good 
money for the second-hand ap- 
parel. So China, as reported in 
the papers, presents this world- 
old air of asking money and yet 
hating those who offer it because 
they demand as security the na¬ 
tional resources. A note of joy 
is heard in the Chinese press as 
America withdraws from the 
sextuple loan, very much as if 
the children raised a feeble cheer 
when a pawnbroker slammed 
the door in their mother’s face 
when she was trying to hook 
the sewing-machine. Tho other 
Powers soem to have no hesita¬ 
tion about taking anything 
China has to offer, so that in tho 
end tho resources of tho Flowery 
Kingdom may be pledged just tho 
same, and somo think it would 
have been better if Unclo Sam 
had stayed in the deal, to keep 
an eye on tho other brokers, but 
tho general feeling nppear* to be that he has done the manly 
thing, let others do what they will. A hopeful now of tho 
situation appears in The Chinese Republican (Shanghai): 

“President Wilson’s action can not fail to help the Republio 
out of its fiscal difficulties. It has got along very well hitherto 
without the sextuple loan and can continue to do so indefinitely 
if necessary. The complete disappearance from the scene of 
the sextuple crowd is what is earnestly desired. It has wrought 
sad havoc with the country, handicapping the strenuous efforts 
of the reformers in every direction, while hampering the expan¬ 
sion of trade and preventing efforts to develop the mineral as 
well a* many other latent resources of well-nigh incalculable 
importance to China and to the world. President Wilson's 
action has therefore come, not as another millstone round our 
necks, but as the halm of Gilead to hungering souls. It is to bo 
welcomed as the harbinger of freedom from molestation, freedom 
from spoliation, freedom from an intolerable foreign yoke, and 
freedom from interference in the stupendous task of working out 
our own salvation in our own way." 

The National Review (Shanghai) wishes tliat it was in tho 
power of England to follow the example of Washington and thus 
escape casting a blot upon her own escutcheon, and we read: 

"The policy which lias implicated Great Britain in this en¬ 
tanglement is greatly deplored by the vast majority of English- 
speaking people. It is a policy nominally connected with China 
alone, but is really more broad-based. It is. indeed, a policy 
of world-wide attack on principles which in the past have done 


so much to place Great Britain on the pedestal she has so long 
occupied. Unfortunately it is also a policy which has already 
succeeded in causing not only a lamentable fall from the high 
estate which once she could boast, hut has also brought about a 
further double evil, a grave loss of political prestige, and a sad 
narrowing of possible material profits. Our columns have more 
than once shown how British interests have gone by the board 
in this way. We have further provided information more than 
ordinarily reliable and supported it by argument and contention 
based on justice and fair play. Much that wo have advanced 
has received the flattering confirmation of accomplished fact.” 

But The Overland Mail (Shanghai) is certain that the word of 
the United States can not stop the current of financial ovonts 
in China. There appears to be a veiled sneer in the reference 
to President Wilson, as if the writer rubbed Ills hands and re¬ 
marked with a smile, “Well, you see. business is business.” 
The sentiment underlying what one of these papers calls "Mr. 
Wilson’s masterly statesmanship " seems not to bo appreciated 
in the following words from The Mail, which scouts tho idea of 

England's following tho example 
or the United States: 

“Thesomewhat altruistic step 
recently taken by the Unit^nl 
States' new Administration r**- 
garding loans to China is appar¬ 
ently not going to find imitators 
among other nations, and it is 
therefore clear that unless China 
herself puts impediments in tho 
way the huge international loan 
will continue to be at her dis¬ 
posal. Sir Edward Grey, in liis 
lutest statement on tho question, 
make* it abundantly clear that 
Great Britain's policy has in 
nowise boon altered to moot 
changed conditions, and the |*ol- 
icy laid down from tho begin¬ 
ning of the negotiations has to 
1 m* rigidly udhered to." 

Talking of the sextuple group 
from which Ihesidont Wilson 
withdrew, The Celestial Empire 
(Shanghai), while approving of 
Oliver’s escape from tho don of 
Fogin, remarks: 

“The moral backbone of the group has had a nasty jar. Thor* 
is. moreover, a rankling wound left in the minds of some who 
keenly feel the hint that their aims and objects arc such that 
honest nations are better free from them. How much this 
suggestion has hurt is evident from the wealth of adverse com¬ 
ment which the week has produoed on American action, partly 
from American upholders of the group, partly from British 
sympathizers, and partly from the Japanese press. All these 
shake doubting heads much after the style of tho silent character 
in ‘The Critic.' It is, however, fortunate that they do not 
remain silent, otherwise the mirth of nations might have been 
considerably lessened during the post few days. Meanwhile 
Peking reports 15 acceptable loan offers on hand in reply to 
the confident statement that it must Im> with the sextuple group 
or not at all that China can possibly get the money she needs. 
The Standard Oil Company alone is offering $25,000,000 gold, 
‘with petroleum deposit* in China as security.' The finnuciul 
question, then-fore, would settle itself in a week if the super- 
added politics were disentangled from it. What remains to bo 
seen is whether the liberal Powers will take heart of grace from 
American action and determine that this shall be done." 

But The R'puldiean Advocate (Shanghai) regrets our with¬ 
drawal. The presence of America on the board of directors 
would have acted as a safeguard for China’s rights and interests 
amid the necessary scramble of the other contributors. To 
quote this, one of the most advanced and patriotic newspapers 
of the new regime: 

“While those sympathetic with President Wilson's policy see 
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in this measure the liberation of China from the financial and 
political clutches of the Powers, there are those who regard the 
withdrawal of the United States as a distinct danger to China 
by virtue of the removal of the restraining influence which 
America might still exercise on the ambitions of unscrupulous 
Powers. 

"It is a well-known fact that since the sextuple group came 
into existence the nature of the loan has been more or lessof 
a political character. The fact is that in the process of the 
negotiations this political tendency has become more and more 
noticeable; it was especially emphasized in the recent dis¬ 
graceful scramble for supremacy and political influence, and 
in the no less condemnalde blunder of putting •directors’ for 
‘advisor*,’ a glaring mistake which could not but provoke 
suspicion on tho port of the Chinese people.” 


SPANISH FEARS OF ARMAGEDDON 

HE TARANTULA of the European war-dance has at 
length bitten Spain. Wo learn from Spanish papers 
that tho struggle between the United States and the 
land of Cervantes awoke the latter from her lethargy. and great 
improvements have followed in her agricultural, manufactur¬ 
ing, and military activities. Rut they feel that one such bless¬ 
ing is enough; another would be one too many. Franco is 
strengthening her army, and Germany is preparing by an ex¬ 
travagant war budget for the possible conflict that may ensue, 
if Greek moot Greek, or, rather, if Slav meet Teuton in a death 
struggle. What part shall Spain take in the tug of war; can 
she bo safe as a mere "innocent bystander"? Doos not tho 
Peninsula run the risk of Incoming the theater of conflict, as 
in the days of Wellington, asks Spain through her newspapers. 
Wo can not compete with Franco or Germany, thoao papers 
say, by the strength of our army, the number of our population, 
or the wealth of our treasury; how, then, shall wc hold our own? 

Tho Spanish publicists feel that Spain shares, in some re- 
spoets, the predicament of Turkey. The Powers have all 
turned their backs on Turkey. Spain fears the same fate, and 
as the Moslem would turn for help to Russia, so one of the Icad- 



THE SPECTRAL AIRSHIP. 

—L'tt (Berlin). 


Ing papers of Madrid, the F.pocn, declares that Spain must look 
out for a strong and reliable alliance as a ruined spendthrift 
looks out for a rich wife. The Epoea mentions one after an¬ 


other the strong helpers on which Spain is to rely. It is impos¬ 
sible that in the Armageddon which the wisest of European 
statesmen with equal confidence predict Spain can remain 
neutral. All unite in the opinion that she was so quickly and 
easily strip! of her colonies 
by the United States be¬ 
cause of her proud isolation. 

She was quite out of the 
running in the international 
dispute with France and 
Germany after the Agadir 
incident. Soreness on this 
point prompts this paper to 
declare: 

"If the agreement with 
France concerning Spanish 
rights in Morocco last long 
and perhaps prove disad¬ 
vantageous or disastrous to 
Spain, in spite of the by no 
means disinterested support 
of Great Britain, our weak¬ 
ness through our isolation is 
solely to blame." 

Asking where Spain shall 
seek a buttress the Corret- 
pondeneia dt Espaha (Ma¬ 
drid) remarks that neither 
tho Triplo Alliance nor the 
Triplo Entento would bo 
most helpful to Spain as a 
coadjutor in time of need. A new combination must bo formed, 
as proposed in the following words: 

"If Germany can yield us no advantage eithor by land, sea, 
or air in time of war; if Germany can give us nothing in time 
of peace; if Germany is pow’erlcss to attack us cither by lund, 
sea. or air unless Germany has first crush! and annihilated her 
own enemies; if an alliance with her on our part would involve 
us in a peninsular war with England and France; if the advan¬ 
tages of an alliance with Germany were contingent on her tri¬ 
umph over her enemies, it mcessarily follows that such an alli¬ 
ance would be fatal to Spain." 

The Corrripondrneia states that certain political writers have 
advocated this alliance, hut while some such combination must 
be entered into, it thinks Germany and Austria too remote 
to he of help. This is piquanlly stall'd as follows: 

"We can not even think of an alliance with Germany, Austria- 
Hungary. and Italy. Destiny has geographically separated us 
from these countries, and it is not possible for us to resist des¬ 
tiny. To make Germany our ally and to become embroiled 
with France and England would l»o acting like a tnnn who dis¬ 
carded his sweetheart in Madrid and was making love to a 
girl in China whom ho could never visit and who could never 
visit him. An alliance with Germany would l*e nothing more 
than another adventure of Don Quixote', trying to find a second 
Dulcinea. but doomed to meet in his search a second batch of 
windmills, cudgel-wielding muleteers, a fresh sot of scars—very 
glorious, no doubt, but also extremely ridiculous." 

Spain should turn, then, to England and France, declares 
Deputy Alvarez in a speech in the Cortes: 

"For my part. I would advocate an alliance of Spain with 
France and England. Of course it would be far better for us if 
we could remain neutral, but we have really no choice in tho 
matter as to whether we should join or keep aloof from Euro|>can 
politics. The belligerents might occupy tho Balearic and the 
Canary Islands, with the object of forming suitable bases for 
their naval operations. Our alliance with France and England 
would also have an indirect influence on our domestic politics. 
In this connection the proposed visit of King Alfonso to Paris 
has much significance in drawing closer the ties that bind Spain 
and France." — Translation made Jot Thf. Literary Digest. 
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cience and Invention 



AMERICA’S WASTE OF RADIUM 


P OSSIBLY thorp may ho a* much as an ounce and a quarter 
of radium, all told, in the world. This is the estimate of 
tho United States Bureau of Mines, as stated in a 
press bulletin. To persons who are accustomed to measure 
mineral products by the ton, this does not sound like a large 
quantity; hut its value is littlo less than three million dollars, 
so that it is by no means despicable. A large part of the ore 
from which this comes is believed to be from the United States, 
but all of it is worked up in Europe. In fact, until recently it 
was not certain that the carnotite on* exported from Colorado 
were used for this purpose, but an investigation made in Denver 
by Moan. Moore and Kishil, of the Bureau of Mines, seems to 
have established this fact, which is not altogether creditable to 
American industry and ingenuity. Says tho bulletin: 

" Radium institutes have hocn established in Austria. France. 
Germany, and England, a European science and industry have 
bv-en developed from American radium on*, and even the uranium 
present with the radium has been manufactured into marketable 
eondition only in foreign countries and returned in finished con¬ 
dition to our own. American hospitals and physicians have 
been forced to procure from abroad such radium as they could 
afford for experimental purposes, and investigations in our 
governmental and university laboratories of the wonderful 
properties of radium and their possihlo application to the 
eradication of disease anil the development of industry have 
boan hampered by the nlmost prohibitive prices at which tho 
finished material is held. 

"While the Austrian Government, realizing the untold possi¬ 
bilities of tho radium ores of St. Joachimstaal, has purchas'd 
the mines, put their output under din-ct governmental super¬ 
vision, nnd has entered into an agreement whereby this ore 
is worked up in cooperation with the Vienna Academy of 
Sciences for experimental purposes in a carefully administered 
radium institute, America has allowed her large and much 
greater resource* to bo exploited on a basis which waste* perhaps 
irretrievably a large portion of the material mined, and has 
exported carefully selected ores at a price by no m«-arw com- 
mensuruto with its radium value if worked up at home. 

" Even boforocarnotito was exported, pitchblende of the highest 
grade was sent out of the country at tho t^mo when the world’s 
rndium output was supposed to bo coming from Austrian ore*. 
At least twenty to twenty-five tons of high-grade pitchblende 
has been sent out of the country. Within the last two years, 
however, foreigners have realized the value of our carnotite 
resources and most of the radium that has been exported has 

gone abroad in this ore. 

"Carnotite is a yellow mineral consisting mainly of potassium 
uranyl vnnadutc. but containing also small amounts of barium 
anil calcium compounds. . . . While carnotite is known to 
occur in smaller quantities in other States, the more important 
deposits nre scattered over a considerable area in Colorado and 
Utah." 

In the mining of these carnotite ores, tho writer tells us, 
prolwibly five tons of material capable of concentration are 
thrown upon the dump for every ton that finds its wav to market. 
To develop methods for concentration of these ores and savo 
the valuable material now wasted is one of the problems before 
the Bureau of Mine*—with fair prospect of a successful con¬ 
clusion. To quote further: 

" It is difficult to estimate the total amount of radium that has 
been produced up to the present time, but it is quite certain that 
if the ore* which have been mined in this country and abroad and 
sold for radium production have been actually worked up into 
this material there is now in existence something like 40 grams 
(1 ounces) of radium. The price of radium salts varies some¬ 
what. In largo quantities it has been <60.000 per gram for both 
radium chloride and radium bromide, altho the latter contains 


less metallic radium in proportion to its weight than the former. 
It should be remembered, therefore, that it is more advantageous 
to purchase radium chloride than radium bromide. In small 
quantities the average price has licen JSO.OOO per gram, which 
represents about $ 2 . 2 .> 0.000 an ounce. 

"The figures given show very plainly that the United States 
has taken the palm from Austria as the radium-producing coun¬ 
try of the world. Very few |>coplo havo boon cognizant of tho 
fact that the Unit'd States has such deposits within her borders. 
Up to the present time very little interest has been taken in the 
matter and only one firm has engaged in the extraction and 
refining of radium in this country- a condition which is deplor¬ 
able. This firm has not yet entered the radium market. 

”I*ractieally every ton of on- mined in 1912 went abroad, ami 
a* the American deposits arc far from being inexhaustible wo 
are rapidly depleting our ow n reserve nnd an* shipping from tho 
country material of gnat value and of unknown possibilities 
w hich can not he replaced. 

"The applications of radium are still too littlo understood to 
admit of definite statement. Its discovery nnd marvelous 
properties have already changed our ideas regarding tho con¬ 
stitution of matter, nnd scientific investigation will undoubtedly 
lend to vnluable results which we can not now oven foresee. 
Altogether too many incorrect statements and vague s|Hioula- 
tions have l**cn plac'd before the public as to its use in medicine. 
A recent report of the London Radium Institute and the many 
articles emanating from minor laboratories experimenting in 
tlie application of radium to therapeutics all tend to show, 
however, that it has a real value, the certain application of which 
must await further experimentation. In the meantime no 
credence should ls> given to the many stories that are sure to bo 
print'd unless they are hacked up by the highest medical author¬ 
ity w hich will always give publicity with caution. 

"The brat medical authorities appear to ugrec that, up to tho 
present time, radium has not boon proved to l»e specific for any 
disease, altho it has lx*en shown to be helpful in many cases, anil 
the outlook for its future application to certain diseases not 
easily treated otherwise are decidedly encouraging. 

"Apparently no uranium is worked up in the Uni tod States, 
hut according to statistics gathered by the division of mineral 
resources of the United States Geological Survey, about $14,000 
worth of its oxides and salts were imported into tho United States 
in 1911. It is one of the few materials shipped uhroud ns ore 
and returned in manufactured form.” 


"CURES.” FOREIGN AND NATIVE—When you are 
cured in English you are well; when you are cured in Gorman or 
Italian, you may still lie ill; you may even die. An Italian 
physician, we are told in The Journal of the American Medical 
Arsociatian (Chicago. April 20), was recently made to say, when 
hi-* article was translated into English, " 1 cured ten typhoid 
patients last month and six of them died." What he really said 
was that he had treated ten patients. Tho word "cure" in 
German or Italian means simply "treatment"; this is the orig¬ 
inal sense, from which we have wandered somewhat in our 
English use. This fact often causes confusion and misappre¬ 
hension. Says the paper named above: 

"Many newspapers are hasty or careless in announcing the 
discovery in Germany of some method of treatment more or less 
new. and not infrequently misinformation is given the public 
through failure to keep in mind the actual meaning of one littlo 
word. The German word Kur does not mean ‘cure,’ altho it is 
not an uncommon thing to find it so translated into English. 
‘To cure’ in English means ‘to restore to health; to effect a 
cure*; but in other languages it means merely to apply ‘a method 
of remedial treatment of disease; medical or hygienic care; 
method of medical treatment.' The German word for ‘restora¬ 
tion to health’ is llctlung, not Kur. The Latin word cura means 
merely ‘care.’ a shade of meaning which is preserved in tho de¬ 
rived term ‘curator.’" 
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FUNGI AS FOOD 


PEARLS AS SARCOPHAGI 


AS FOOD-SUBSTANCES the various species of mush- 
rooms stand between plants and animals—possibly a 
^ little nearer the latter than the former. In chemical 
composition they strikingly resemble animal products. Cellulose, 
the characteristic element of vegetable tissue, is entirely absent, 
and in its place is chitin, a substance also found in the shells of 
crabs and the wing-cases of beetles. There is also no vegetable 
ohlorophyl, or green pigment, and no starch, 
but an abundauco of glykogen, which is 
found elsewhere only in animal organs. The 
food value of the fungi is the subject of an 
article contributed to Die Salurwiuen- 
echnfien (Berlin), by Dr. C. Reuter, who 
epitomizes therein the latest opinions of 
investigators. Apparently tho value of 
mushrooms as food has not l>een done full 
justice in rocent years. Dr. Reuter thinks 
that we shall havo to return again to the 
rating of tho older physiologists, who 
thought highly of them. He says: 

"The nutritive value of fungi has been 
much debated. Tho high content of nitro¬ 
gen caused tho older food-chemists to valuo 
them highly, and they worn recommended 
as a substitute for meat, 

"But when digestion and assimilation 
tests began to 1 st made, this opinion was 
reversed. When it was discovered that a 
certain percentage of the nitrogen passed 
through the body without being digested, it 
was concluded that a |s>rtion of the albu¬ 
men of the fungus was completely non- 
digostiblo. Hut this assumption came in 
part from the fact that the presence of tho 
chitin was then unknown, so that it was 
disregarded. Tho chitin is, in fact, entirely 
non-digcstible, and it contains U per cent, 
of nitrogen. It waa assumed that this 
lion-digested nitrogen was a constituent part 
of the nitrogen of the proteins contained.’' 

Careful experiments made by Dr. Reuter 
have now proved that these proteins, that is, the albumens of 
the fungi, are perfectly digestible. Ilo also declares that the 
high percentage of carlsjhydrates adds appreciably to their 
nutritive value. Another element not to be overlooked is the 
presence of minute quantities of other substances which act os 
stimulants to tho appotito. Because of these, mushroom ex¬ 
tract is useful in hospitals and sick-rooms for preparing dishes 
to tempt invalids. Ho odds: 

"It should he observed that when mushrooms are boiled and 
tho water is thrown away their nutritive value is much lessened. 

"In general it may be said that when properly prepared tho 
fungi have a very high nutritivo value ns compared with other 
vegetables.” 

Another point of valuo is the author's reminder that since the 
fungi havo a very brief life-period and contain those highly 
active agents of chemical action, the enzymes and ferments, they 
are peculiarly liable to rapid alteration and deterioration. Hence 
it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that they should be eaten 
only w-hen young and when entirely fresh. 

Of course these remarks apply only to nnn-poisonous fungi 
The inability of the layman to distinguish these from the poison¬ 
ous varieties is really responsible for our neglect of these valuable 
food-products. Most of us do not can* to perform the classic and 
infallible test-to tell a mushroom from a "toadstool"—the first 
stop in which is consumption of the doubtful article, while tho 
last is too often a trip to the cemetery .—Trandoiion maJt lor 
Tut Liteicaby Digest. 


T HE NORMAL PEARL is nothing but the tomb of a 
worm, built by the enveloping oyster to get rid of its 
tormentor. The parasite irritates its host, which there¬ 
upon secretes a deposit of lime that entombs it. The fact that 
this deposit is brilliantly beautiful has nothing to do with its 
utility in the scheme of nature, but a gnat deal to do with its 
value in the eyes of man. Hence tho oyster, in ridding itself 
of its irritating guest, only succeeds in making 
itself the object of search and destruction 
by a more cunning and more powerful foe. 
Occasionally other irritants than the par¬ 
asitic ones will produce results, tho they 
are not of the same grade; grains of sand 
and even small objects introduced especially 
for tho purpose may come out as pearls 
of a sort; but they are not as pearly us 
the real worm-eoflins. We quote an articlo 
contributed to Urbrr Land unrl Meet (Stutt¬ 
gart. March 13) by Dr. Wilhelm Berndt, as 
follows: 

"What is a pearl? In itself a prosaic thing 
enough. A lump of oarbonate of lime mixl 
with organic matter, which only through 
the intimate structure of its outer layers is 
able to show the wonderful play of color that 
depends on the so-called interference of light¬ 
waves. similar to the color phenomena shown 
by the inner surfaces of certain shells 
(•mother-of-pearl'). From both points of 
view peeris and mother-of-pearl are identical. 
Chemically, they are the same; both proceed 
from the'mantle' of the bivalve; only the 
form is different. . . . Where the mantle 
deposits a layer of white mother-of-pearl, 
there occur the common, so-called 'white' 
pearls; where, in some mussels, it deposits 
in certain regions oddish shell-substance, 
then* we find the wonderful ‘rose-pearls. ‘ 
Brownish-black pearls occur near those 
parts of the mantle that are connected with 
the darker upper part of the shell. In 
numerous eases free round pearls an* not produced. Instead 
of an isolated hall or lump of lime, there is a knotty protuber¬ 
ance on the inner wall of tho mussel-shell; the pearl seems 
uniud or merged in the shell, and we have what jewelers 

call ‘half-pearls' or ‘buckle-pearls.'. 

"The origins of pearls are of various kinds. It was once 
commonly assumed that small foreign bodies, grains of sand, 
coral, or sponge spicules, falling into the mussel between the 
mantle and the shell, were covered with concentric layers of 
deposited limu. forming finally a spherical pearl. Such foreign- 
body p«arl* unquestionably do occur in nature. . . . The 
Chinese, who are fine observers of natural phenomena, place 
small imag«-»of Buddha in the living mussel, between the mantle 
and the shell, and thus cover those objects with a layer of pearly 
substance. These, however, as is also often the ease with nat¬ 
ural pearls form.*d around a foreign body, resemble the so- 
called ‘half-pearls' connected with the shell. The origin of the 
normal pearl is different and more complex, as is shown by the 
older investigations of Moebius, Filippi. and others, as well as 
by the more recent studies of Dubois, Biodormann. and many 
other scientists. In sea-mussels, as we now know in almost 
all cases, the formation of pearls is dependent on the presence 
of nvognized parasites, belong to the classes of tremntode or of 
ceslode worms. . . . ‘The most beautiful pearl,' says Dubois 
with Gallic elegance, ‘is thus only the brilliant sarcophagus of 
a worm.' Many fair ones would he surprized if they know that, 
they were wearing thousands of dollars' worth of worm-eofllns 
around their necks." 

The cestode worms, we are further told, seem to be responsi¬ 
ble for the finest grade of pearls, the trematode worms for 
others. Pearls arc found also in some fresh-water mussels, 
and it is not so certain that parasites are responsible here. 
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Possibly these are formed around tiny fragments of the shell. 
The writer goes on to say: 

"Pearls are similar in many respects to organisms: they ran 
‘sicken’ and 'die.' Sick pearls lose their luster, become spotted 
and dull. In the Orient the treatment of such pearls is a mys¬ 
tical process belonging to wise men who hand down the knowl¬ 
edge of it from father to son. Authentic literature on this sub¬ 
ject is lacking. Probably the pearls have suffered from care¬ 
less handling, possibly also from indisposition of the wearers, 
involving some acid reaction. It is commonly said that pearls 
must not be too long left unworn, because the natural oil of 
the skin aids in preserving them."— Translation made for 
The Litebaby Digest. 


A FISHING SPIDER 

HE following account of a South African spider that 
deliberately catches fish for food is contributed to 
Nature (London, April 10) by E. C. Chubb, of the 
Durban Museum, Natal. His account is in the words of tho dis¬ 
coverer of this odd creature, Kev. N. Abraham, who apparently 
did not communicate his observations to any important scientific 
body, but merely embodied them in a Iroture before a local society 
of which on account was published in the papers. This was in 
November, 1911. Tho spider has now beon identified. Mr. 
Chubb tells us, as a specie* known to naturalists as Thalai out 
sprneeri, and specimens of it are to bo aeon in the museum at 
Durban. letter observers report that this same spider eats, 
also, small frogs and loads. Says Mr. Abraham: 

"In the year 1905 I was living in Grey town. Natal. One 
day I was catching small fish and aquatic insects for an aquarium. 
I was using a small net in a shallow stream. I happened to 
see on the edge of the water a fine spider, which I captun-d. 
On reaching home I placed my specimen in a large aqunrium, 
where I had a num»K«r of small fish. The spider measured about 
three inches when its legs were extended: the liody is small, but 
the legs are long. After !>eing on the rockwork of the aquarium 
for some time, it took up a very interesting position. It rested 
two legs on a stone, the other six rested on the water, well 
spread out, tho ends of tho six legs commanding a definite and 
well-defined area of water. 

."Being busy, I merely took a note of its attitude, and left it 
to its devices. After a few minutes my servant boy came into 
my study to say that the spider I had put into the aquarium was 
eating one of my pet fish. I at once went to «*e what hail hap¬ 
pened. and soon saw the spider on top of the rockwork. holding 
in its grip a beautiful little fish about four times the weight of 
its captor. 

"For a moment I was startled into a strange surprize. 
How could this spider, which has no power to swim, catch 
a lively, quick-swimming fish? 1 looked at it in wonder, as 
it seemed to clutch the fish as a cat dutches a mouse. Il 
soon liegan to devour its catch, and after some time had pastil 
nothing was left of the fish but its backbone. Tho spider had 
eaten it as surely as an otter cuts its trout. 

" I was now anxious to find out how the spider caught the fish. 
That night, about 11 o'clock, when I hail finished my day’s 
work, I sat down by the nquarium to watch the spider, with the 
hope that I might see how the fisherman caught his fish. The 
spider hail taken up a position on a piece of stone, where the 
water was not deep, and had thrown out its long legs over the 
water, upon which their extremities rested, making little depres¬ 
sions on the surface*, but not breaking the ‘water skin.’ The 
tarsi of two posterior legs firmly held on to a piece of rock just 
above water-level, the whole of the body was well over the water, 
t he head being in altout the center of the cordon of legs, and very 
near to the surface of the water. 

"After watching for some little time. I saw a small fish swim 
toward the stone and pass under the outstretched legs of the 
spider. The spider made a swift and sudden plunge. Its long 
li*gs. head, anil body went entirely under the water, the legs wen* 
thrown round the fish with wonderful rapidity, and in a moment 
tho powerful fangs wore piercing the body of tho fish. The 
spider at once brought its catch to the rocks, and began without 
delay to eat it. Slowly, but surely, the fish l*egan to disappear, 
and after the lapse of some time the repast was over." 


TO STRAIGHTEN OUT CROOKED 
PLANT NAMES 

HE TASK of inducing the Filipinos, when they learn 
our tongue, to discard what he believes to lie incorrect 
names of plants and fruits, is to lx* essayed by O. W. 
Barrett, chief of the Division of Horticulture in tho Philippine 
Islands. The islands, he assures us, are on the eve of brooming 
an English-speaking country, and it is "now or never’’ if we aro 
to make the language of our wards an improvement on our 
own. An editorial critic in The Scientific American (New 
York. April 20) thinks that Mr. Barrett's plan may possibly 
involve too much interference with "English as she is spoke" 
In these United States. Take our word "com," for instunco, 
which is not lh»* "corn” of tho British Isles: 

"In British countries then* an* several kinds of 'corn.' includ¬ 
ing wheat, rye. harley, oats, maize, rice, and even leguminous 
plants, as peas and Is-ans. Ixically the word is often under¬ 
stood to mean the l<*ading cereal crop of the district; hence, 
while ‘corn’ means wheat in most of England, it means oats 
in Scotland and ln-land. Our English ancestors found maizo 
under cultivation by the Indians all over this country as their 
principal food crop, and gave it the not inappropriate name of 
‘Indian corn.' The name ‘m&hiz' (whence ’maize') was cur¬ 
rent in Haiti, where the plant wus first seen by Columbus. 

"The fact that the Spanish name for this plant, ‘malz,' in 
already familiar to the Filipinos, would no doubt facilitate the 
adoption of the name ‘maize' in preference to 'oom' among 
the islanders who learn English. Such is Mr. Barrett's hope; 
and he says, in writing on this subject in the Philippine Agri¬ 
cultural Rrritv, ’ Let us ad hen* firmly to the old (pre-Colum¬ 
bian Arawak "mahiz") correct name by which this plant is 
known practically everywhere outside of the United States.' 
However, then* an* certain difficulties in the way of carrying 
out this reform in a land where the natives an* learning English 
from Americans, identical with those which would be encoun¬ 
tered if the same thing were attempted in this country. Mr. 
Barrett does not appear to realize that the word 'corn,' as used 
by Americans, has so ramified in phrases and compounds of 
every-day use that to abandon it would entail anappnlling mini- 
her of other changes in our speech. Thus, to bo consistent, wo 
should have to substitute ’innizemoal’ for 'commeal,’ 'maize- 
bread' for ‘combroad, ‘maizcstarch’ for ‘cornstarch,’ and so 
on. No longer would Young America delight in the pink and 
the white variolic* of ‘popcorn,’ but in ‘popmaize'l And how 
on earth should we ever persuade the newspaper paragrnpher 
to banish ’Farmer Comtousel' for so unconvincing a personage 
as 'Farmer Maizetomnl*? Let Mr. Barrett light his pipo 
('raaizccob,' if he will have it so), and reflect upon tho utter¬ 
most consequences of his rash suggestion. 

"The rest of his propaganda is less revolutionary. For ex¬ 
ample. in urging the spelling ‘coconut’ in lieu of the old-fash¬ 
ioned (but not oldest-fashioncd) 'oocoanut,' he is merely second¬ 
ing the recommendations of most American lexicographers. 
‘Cocoa' for 'eoco,' in this sense, arose from a stupid blunder in 
Doctor Johnson's dictionary, and has never had the sanction 
of careful writers. 

"A certain fruit which Mr. Barrett thinks should not 1 k» 
called ‘alligator pear’ has become tolerably familiar in recent 
years to Americans who can afford exotic delicacies. Of course, 
it is not remotely related to the true pear, and some varieties 
are not even pear-shaped. In advocating the more euphonious 
name ’avocado,' Mr. Barrett says: 'Objection to this word is 
gradually dying down. hut. for some unknown reason, there 
still lingers in the minds of thousands of people an apparent 
preference for the hideous name "alligator pour"; this is prob- 
ablv due. however, to the plclxian shrinking from any foreign- 
sounding word, especially if it has more than throe syllables.' 

"Another tropical product which has at taint'd proinineneo in 
this country in comparatively recent times, and which bus 
reached a greater perfection in Florida and California than any¬ 
where else in the world, is probably l>est. known to most of us 
as ‘grapefruit.' This name is said to be due to its grajx'-liko 
flavor (which few people can detect), or to tho clustering habit 
of the growing fruit. It is sometimes called ’shaddock.’ a name 
that properly In-longs to a more primitive and much coarser 
variety of the same specks. Mr. Barrett would havo us aban¬ 
don ’grapefruit' in favor of ‘pomelo.’ ” 
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volitional action. The action should be partly automatic, in 
the sense that action should follow the sense-impression quickly 
enough to escape accident, if it comes near." 


TO AVOID STREET ACCIDENTS 


T RAFFIC-CONTROL has now been in operation long 
enough in our larger cities to make it certain that the 
safety and comfort of both pedestrians and riders may 
be promoted by the observance of a few simple rules. There 
art* still many, however, who regard such rules merely as so 
much annoying "red tape," who do not understand the prin¬ 
ciples on which they are based, and who are unwilling to play 
their little port in making general street traffic safe and speedy. 
These should peruse the following rules, laid down by Dr. 
Frederick Remscn Hutton in The Scientific American Supple¬ 
ment (Now York, April 12). What Dr. Hutton says is part of 
the campuign now being conducted 

in Now York by the American Mu- “ 

seuni of Safety and is in accordance 
with the ideas of those in charge of 
that institution. Says Dr. Hutton: 


It will be of the greatest value, Dr. Hutton advises us, if the 
mind can be trained to recognize the signal of the fast-moving 
vehicle, and at the same time to judge the distance of the sound. 
Most drivers are watching the roadway about one block away. 
They probably sound signals at about this same distance. 
Hence the signal should carry its alarm over that distance to 
even a deaf or a slow-moving person and against the wind and 
other noises of the street. The warning should be of a quality 
not attaching to any other street noise; and it should bo uudibla 
from such a distance that the person warned should not have to 

jump. To quote further: 

V (5) The Warning Signal Should A'of 
be Sounded I'nneceeuarily. —To do so 
is not only to make the Htn<ot more 
> noisy than necessary, but also it 
breeds the habit of disregarding the 
signal when it is full of real meaning. 

"(6) A true musical note (one with 
k a definite number of air-waves per 

second) is not as servie«*ablo for 
arousing attention and for warning 
as a pure noise, unless it is much 
louder in intensity than such noise. 
The so-called siren is a pure tone at 
| all points of its range, but to make 
it carry sudden warning, it has to be 
so loud that it is rightly to bo forbid¬ 
den when* noise* is an objection. The 
short explosive* note* of the eliuphragm 
a, typos of signal, whore a ste*el dia¬ 

phragm is set vibrating by an eleotrio 

■ _motor on tho principle of Savart, 

make* the first sound waves as 
.ff.v'itr a* which !•«**• the 

signal later, and ibis is its 1 m-h| claim 
to hr a if* t> *!••* irr. in tlie -us., 
that th. \n..r*a* Mu.-urn -f 1f.l» 
uses that term " 


"Tlu-re are some ubsurd proposals 
that all individual vehicular traffic 
shall be stopt at intervals; this 
would defeat its own purpose, and 
bo hardly enforceable, except in spots, 
and the wholo subject is too broad to 
bo discus! in its entirety in a short 
article. But there an* certain stand- 
anls which se*em so possible for the 
user of the whceli*d vehicle that it may 
In* worth while to discuss them. 

"(1) The Controlled Traffic.—U all 
vehiclos head one way, and only turn 
nniund at tho comers or street inter¬ 
sections. then all on foot need only 
look for danger from one direction. 

On the right of tho oonter, you look 
over the left shoulder; on the left of 
the center, you look for danger from 
the right hand. No child should ever 
play in the intersections of streets, 
and no pedestrian or vehicle should 
over ‘cut the corners/ 

" (2) The Claetified Traffic.— Since 
it is the Rule of the Road that the 
foster vehicle passes the slower on the 
right of the former and by turning to 
the left hand of the slower, the faster 
vehiclee will always lie in the center 
of the highwuy. or farther away from 
the sidewalks of the street. This is 
the first classification, and rightly 
makes the center of the street the 
more dangerous purt. But u second 
classification is that of the ordinary 
and the preferred class of vehicle as 
respects the right of way. The hos¬ 
pital ambulance and the fire-service 
vehicles, on their errands of life¬ 
saving or rescue of lives or property, 
are entitled to speed, and the center 
of the street. Pedestrians should get 
on the sidewalks, and vehicles of the lower classes should go to 
the right of the highway and stop then*. No child should be 
or remain on the road way when a fire or hospital vehicle is exer¬ 
cising its paramount right of way. 

"(2) The Standard Ttjj>e of Warning Signal. —No vehicle 
should have or sound the warning signal of a superior class. 
The powerful gong rapidly sounded is the accepted signal for 
the ambulance in this part of the world, and the high-pitched 
steuin whistle or siren or the swinging bell is the fire signal. 
For ot hers to use the emergency standards is to lower the warning 
value of the real ones, and should be forbidden bv ordinance. 
No man should cry ‘Wolf!’ like the shepherd in tin- fable, toget 
n right of way to which he is not entitled, else- he Ims-ds careh-v— 
ness in the face of real n«-ed. 

"(•I) .1 Standard Quality of Warning Signal. —A warning 
signal must not only impress sound waves on the drum of the 
ear, but it must reach the mind behind the ear, and cause 


CACTUS TELEPHONE. POLES 
—In some parts of the Southw-est, 
giant cacti are being used with 
success as telephone-poles. This is 
the case in Arizona, where, wo 
are told by The Hopidar Electricity 
Magazine (Chicago. May), the United 
States Government through its For¬ 
estry Bureau is assisting tho State to 
develop and use all its natural re¬ 
sources. We read: 


ON SUMS OOVKHNUtVT TELKMIONK LINES THK OlANT 
CACTI A MB l* AID FDB FOLIA 





Letters and Art 



THE CIRCULAR COURT-HOUSE 


T HE great circular court-house designed by Mr. Guy 
Lowell to form the nucleus of New York's new civic 
center is "without precedent in tho public or monu¬ 
mental buildings of this country." and has. therefore, "an ex¬ 
traordinary architectural significance." says The Architectural 
Record (New York). Such an innovation inevitably challenge* 
discussion, and, while 
Mr. Lowell carried away 
the award from twenty- 
two competitors by the 
verdict of a unanimous 
jury, it is only natural 
that tho verdict or those 
unoflicia! critics who reg¬ 
ister their opinions in 
the press should bo 
marked by u leaser dev 
free of unanimity. Thus 
wo find some comment¬ 
ators unreservedly prais¬ 
ing this unique and dar¬ 
ing conception of a great 
publio building, while 
others find fuult with 
the design from both 
artistio and utilitarian 
point* of viow. Hut bo- 
fore considering further 
these differences of opin¬ 
ion it is interesting to 
note the following foots 

gathered from Mr. Low’cll—who is a second cousin of James 
Russell Lowell—by a representative of tho New York Timet: 

"Rome is admittedly tho inspiration of Mr. Lowell's design. 
When he was there a year or so ago he came across a model 
showing the ancient buildings of the Eternal City in it* prime. 
He found that a goodly proportion of them were curvilinear, tho 
of these but one remained, the Colosseum. Then when he came 
to study the creation of a building, not only as an ornament to 
the city, hut also to provide quarters for the hu.«i«wt law courts 

in the world, the value of the circular idea struck him. 

"Economy, said Mr. Lowell, is one of his chief object*, econ¬ 
omy of cost of construction, space, and time for thuse who will 
frequent the new court-house. A circular wall will includo 
a larger amount of space than one built as a rectangle, so there 
will be l«**s actual marble and stone used in the new building 
than if it had been designed on more ordinary Unes. Tho mul¬ 
titudinous court-rooms and oflices can be fitted more compactly 
into a cirelo than into a square, and above all, lawyers and liti¬ 
gants will bo ablo to reach the trial rooms more quickly as at 
present laid out than according to any other arrangement. 

"North, south, east, and west the portals of the court-house 
will bo open to seekers after justice. They will pass directly 
through a broad lobby to the central hall. This in itself will 
be a building which can command attention. It will resemble 
the I’anthoon, but will bo larger than that famous structure. 
Its diameter of 112 foot will bo ten feet greater than that of the 
ancient building. From all round it will rise elevators, which 
will take those with business in the courts directly to the floors 
they seek. 

“Five floors are to be devoted to the actual trial of cases, on 
one of them the City Court ha vine its quarters and on the others 
the general and special terms of the Supreme Court. To them 
up|MT lloors an abundance of light and air will be admitted, a* 
above the ground tioor the building will not be solid. From the 


summit of the central hall to the upper air will be a vucant 
space which will insure an abundance of ventilation and illu¬ 
mination, and there will be another opening between the ring 
of elevator* and the main building. 

"This light well will extend around tho central hall and tho 
elevators, which, so to speak, will form the core of tho court¬ 
house, and access to the court-rooms will be obtained from tho 

elovatora by bridges 
thrown across it. Tho 
reason for this owning 
is that thereby Mr. 
IjOwoU hopes to solve 
tho difficult problem of 
proper ventilation and 
light to tho trial rooms 
without impairing their 
acoustic properties. . . . 

"On the seventh and 
eighth floors will be tho 
judges' chambers, their 
library, consulting 
room, lunch room, nnd 
on. Each of them 
will havcamploqunrtcr* 
for himself ami his h»*o- 
retary, and they will be 
able to work there in 
comfort, close to their 
court-rooms and yet re¬ 
moved from any fonr of 
disturbance. To their 
use will 1 h« assigned a 
terrace which will run 
round the entire build¬ 
ing. 200 foot abovo tho 
ground. From it a fine 
view will bo obtained of 
tho city at their feet. 

" In working out tho detail of the building there will Im» plenty 
of opportunity for the architectural use of statunrv. On either 
side of the broad steps, which will lead to each of the fonr great 
porticoes with their Corinthian pillars, will be groups of mnrhlo 
figures. Over each of the porticoes will lie statues, probably of 
the great law-givers of the world, from Moses and Solon to Mar- 
shall and Kent. Above will be the imposing arcade of Doric 
pillars, and still further aloft will bo other marble groups. Then 
almost at the summit there will be- a sculptured friose. 

"Tho court-house will occupy 120.000 square foot of ground. 
This should leave a fair amount of the ground condemned for 
tho court-house site for park purjioscs and tho construction of 
terrace* and approaches. If President McAuony's plan for tho 
taking of additional property to tho southeast and southwest 
is carried out. there will lx* no buildings between tho eourt-kous© 
and tho Hall of Records and the Municipal Huilding. Mr. 
Lowell, bearing in mind that it is hoped to mako the court-houso 
only one of a group of public buildings in n civic center, has sug¬ 
gested that the rectangular classical design should lie adopted 
for its future neighbors." 

Mr. Lowell estimates that the court-house could be erected 
within two years of the completion of tho foundations. Tho 
cost of the building, we read in The Architectural Record, is likely 
to be $10,000,000, and Mr. Lowell's commission will bo 6 per 
cent, of this, or $600,000. In addition to this tho silo will cost 
at least $ 6 , 000 , 000 . 

The court-house will form, as it were, the hub of New York's 
new civic center, certain features of which are thus described 
in the New York Sun: 

" In the first place, its magnitude will not be discernible at a 
glance except to an observer high up in one of the down-town 
skyscrapers: furthermore, it will combine architecture peou- 



MODKL OK NKW YORK'S PROPOSED COURT-HOUSE. 

This will he not only the Unr.*t court-house In the world. but alao Ihe firm grtwl 
public iHiIhllix In America to he bulb in circular form. It will cov«r 120.000 aquare 
frolof k round, and Ihe cual of conatrurtlun la iwUmalcd at *10.000.000. 
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liarly American with the classic styles in a fashion absolutely 
novel. The New York civic center is going to draw lovers of 
the artistic from all over the world just to see and study. 

‘‘Tho tho formal array of buildings will stand round about 
the now court-house, there will be much more to the civic cen¬ 
ter than lies there. The present Post-office and Federal Build¬ 
ing is likely soon to be swept away, restoring City Hall Park to 
its former beauty, for the old Tweed court-house will \anish 
too within a fow years. Therefore the civic center will begin 
nt. the junction of Broadway and Park Row and it will not stop 
short of the oauseway to the Manhattan Bridge at Canal Street 
and tho Bowery. It may not stop there." 

• 

To present this audacious design, says the New York Outlook. 
Mr. Lowell has needed equal courage and taste. So, too, thinks 
The Tribune, which finds the perturbation of spirit caused in 
somo quarters by the idea of a circular court-house "both 
saddening and funny," and attributes it to "a kind of pro¬ 
vincial timidity." In praise of Mr. Lowell's design The Tribune 
goes on to say: 

"Ho has planned a work of living architecture, a rare and 
beautiful exampin of what a true artist may do when he adopts 
a classical language and makes it his own. using it easily and 
naturally to express fresh, vital ideas. . . . He has followed the 
inspiration which gave us the majesty of the elliptical ColoaMum 
and tho cireular Pantheon at Rome, the grace of the Temple 
of Vesta at Tivoli, and the Choragic Monument of Lyaicrates 
nt Athens, and the kindred individuality and charm of tho 
octugonul Tower of the Winds, also at tho Greek capital. Tho 
singular beauty and interest brought into the architectural 
panorama of the pust by these and other renowned buildings 
may bo trnood to nothing more nor loss than a reaction in men's 
minds against the tyranny of tho immemorial straight lino. 
Countless architects in our own ago have felt tho same prtwsuro 
and have sighed to mako tho aamo protest. But it needs a reso¬ 
lute will, a strong originality, to mako the dccisivo stop. Mr. 
Isiwell could not havo committed himself to his cireular plan 
without qualities which we are sure will enable him to justify 
in stone und marble tho courage which he has shown on paper." 

But it is against this very matter of adopting "a classical 
language" that a correspondent of tho Now York .Sun protests. 


Sr *•«•«»•» M IM *•" Ytirfc San4»r “ W«*4.” 

HOW TIIE COURT-HOUSE WILL LOOK AMONG ITS NEIGHBORS. 

This IdcalizisI representation of Now York's proposed civic center wms drawn by Mr. Louis* Bkdcrmann. Jr. Before 
the picture can be reproduce! In fact many old street* and buildings will have to be obliterated. 


According to this writer, "the world has produced throe great 
types of architecture, the Greek, the Gothic, and the Amer¬ 
ican. each perfectly adapted to its use and its environment," 
and of these "the American is tho greatest achievement, because 
it is obliged to fit into a life more complex and to meet demands 
incomparably more 
strenuous." Therefore 
the court - house, he 
argues, should have been 
built in the American 
or "skyscraper" style. 

He says: 

"You havo just com¬ 
pleted the Wool worth 
Building: can you not 
see that the mind of man 
never conceived, the 
hand of man never 
wrought so superb a 
structure? It is not per¬ 
fect; it still has a lot 
of the rags and tatters 
of antiquity hanging 
about it; it is but a 
step toward the greater 
yet to come, but as com¬ 
pared with the laborious 
proportions of tho Colos¬ 
seum itisa triumph that 
should fill our heart* 

with pride. 

"You are to have a 
court - houso built of 
steel, built according 
to tho latest word in 

engineering science, then artificially made to look like a Roman 
antiquity. How tired you will get of ill How sick you will 
bo of it when you see all the men and women who oomo to 
your city from the four quarter* of tho globe gazing awestruck 
at your own mighty American architecture, and passing by 

contemptuously your 
mistaken exaggeration 
of something that was 
flno 2.000 years ago. .. 

."The round form 
may bo a h a p p y 
thought and it may 
not be—it may afford 
large opportunities for 
interior subdivision; 
that is a practical, nn 
engineering proposi¬ 
tion. And certainly t ho 
vary suggestion of a 
round or octagonal 
building should fire tho 
imagination of an 
American architect, 
since it offers fresh, 
uncx plaited opportu¬ 
nities for steel and the 
clothing of steel in gar¬ 
ments that cling like a 
woman's gown; gar¬ 
ments that, mako tho 
beholder feel the form, 
the structure, tho palpi¬ 
tating body beneath." 


our UIWIIX. 

Wlioae csrrlcd away from 

iwroiy-twocomptslnir* I he swart for 
New York's now court-lumwv 


Another correspond¬ 
ent of the samo paper, 
a lawyer this time, says 
that the approved plan 
"shows a building ut¬ 
terly unsuitable for itB 
purpose." He writes 
in part: 
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“ It is a freak idea and it naturally leads to freak results. One 
of these results is the central rotunda to which judges, lawyers, 
and jurors alike must betake themselves in order to get any¬ 
where. What can follow but congestion and confusion? . . . . 

"Another feature of the building which seems to me opposed 
to reason and common sense is that its system of internal com¬ 
munication depends upon innumerable bridges, big bridges for 
lawyers and jurors and little bridges for judges; bridges every¬ 
where spanning the interior area which is expected to afford 
light and air to the court-rooms and to the interior offices. 
And what does this area amount to? It is loss than thirty feet 
wido and over one hundred feet high, cut up into segments by 
tho aforesaid bridges, which radiate from the rotunda like the 
apokos of a wheel. The light and air which penetrate these 
chimneys will have to show a good deal of enterprise to illuminate 
and ventilate tho innumerable dark corners with which such a 
building inevitably abounds. 

‘.‘Without going into further details it seems to me perfectly 
evident that the interior of the building has been planned to fit 
the exterior and that all considerations of utility and practical 
convenience have bean subordinated to a desire to produce an 
unusual and striking design." 


THE VANISHING LOVE LYRIC 

HE LOVE LYRIC in English literature is either dying 
or decadent, declares a woman writer, who signs kenetf 
M. M. B., in the London Daily News. And tho 
rosiHmsibUity for this fact, she intimates, rests at the door of 
modern woman herself, who. having descended from her ped*-*tal 
into the hurly-burly of life, has sacrificed her glamour, her 
mystery, her power to evoke tho poet’s adoration and to lift 
him to the heights of song. In support of her allegation that 
the love lyric is vanishing, this writer cites a book of "Georgian 
Poetry," rooontly published by the Poetry Bookshop. In this 
collection of typical examples of the work of tho younger genera¬ 
tion of British poet* during the past two years, "there is not one 
love lyric." "Divers subjects—dust. rags. fish, and t«a--havo 
given inspiration.” we are told, but "woman alone has failed to 
fan the poetic tires." This Daily .Veins writer continues her 
contention os follows: 

!'Turning to various latter-day book* of verse, the same fact 
faces us. Love, with which the sixteenth-century poets were so 
greatly preoccupied, is the theme which appears to touch tho 
modern ministrel's mind least. It i" true that Mr. Iaot-IIo* 
Abercrombie, in his remarkable book. * Emblems of Love/ do** 
concern himself with this emotion. But it is a metaphysical and 
quite impersonal analysis. It is noteworthy, too that he finds 
his inspiration not in modern women, hut in tameless and strong- 
willed heroines of the past like Vaahti and Judith. 

!'Broadly speaking, nature and realism are what stir the 
modern poet most frequently. These are the principal preoccu¬ 
pations of the Hook of young poets who perpetually browse in 
the pleasant pastures of the English Rtnrw 

Then, in regard to the responsibility for this state of affairs, 
she goes on to say: 

"One wonders if the modern woman is responsible for the 
deeline and decadence of the romantic love lyric. No doubt her 
accessibility, the fact that she is no longer carefully guarded and 
chaperoned, has much to do with the decrease of her inspiring 
power. Inaccessibility and remoteness have always tended to 
idealization; nearness and familiarity to the contrary. Tho 
woman of to-day works side by side with man in offices, sho 
golfs with him. she sits on committees with him. She scuffles 
with him in suffragette scrimmages. Has no one ever written a 
sonnet to ' Belinda Breaking Windows’ or to ‘ IViscilla in I’rison'? 
Moreover, the modern woman is very businesslike and matter of 
faet. Then 1 would he no need for a poet to sing 'Come into the 
garden. Maud’ in a dozen impassioned stanzas. The Maud of 
to-day is probably a very punctual person who keeps a diary of 
engagements. She would no doubt be there before him. 

"After all. a Dante needs a Beatrice and a Petrarch a Laura. 
Both these ladies were remote and proud and extremely inacces¬ 
sible--quite different from the heroines of modern novels." 


CHICAGO’S OPERATIC INDEPENDENCE 

OT THE LEAST interesting of the many interesting 
signs of the times in opera—the growing indications that 
this hitherto subsidized art can pay its own way in the 
United States, the various managerial rivalries, the increasing 
interest in opera in English, and the welcome movement for 
popular low-priced opera in New York next season—is the with¬ 
drawal of Andreas Dippel and the New York directors from the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, aryl tho purchase 
by Chicagoans of the stock held in New York. In many quarter* 
these changes in management, directorate, and stock-ownership 
are interpreted as a declaration of musical independence on the 
part of the city by the lake—another step in the progressive 
fulfilment of that historic promise that "when Chicago gets 
around to it she will make culture hum." We reud in tho 
Chicago Inter Ocean that "the organization will become strictly 
a Chicago enterprise, thus permitting the continuance of opera 
seasons on a broader scale, with bettor artists and a higher 
standard than ever In-fore." And in the Evening Post at the same 
city we are assured that "the future of grand opera is thoroughly 
established in Chicago, and the coming season of the Chicugo 
Grand Opera Company promises to be more brilliunt thun ever 
before.” Mr. Dippel is succeeded by Mr. Cleofonte Campanini, 
who adds his new duties os general manager to his old ones aa 
musical director. "Mephtoto,” who contributes n weekly page 
of musical gossip to Musical America (New York), gives tho 
following account of the incident and the force* behind it: 

‘'Ever since the Chicago 0|*era was started there has boon 
friction between Mr. Camiutnini and Mr. Dippel. In tho 
various controversies between them. Signor Campanini—a moet 
able conductor, by the bye—has IuumhI his plans for manuging 
the opera on the elimination of tin* New York member* of the 
directorate, and particularly of those who were connected with 
tho Metropolitan Opera Company. 

"Virtually the position was this: Mr. Dippel stood for tho 
organization, and was loyal to the member* of the New York 
Metropolitan Company*, whom- support ho had had when ho 
was in New York, connected with the Metropolitan Opera 
House and associated with Mr. Gutti-Casaizn; while Signor 
Campanini stood for a new deal, in whieh the Chicago Opera was 
to be run by Chicago men exclusively, without either sup|>orl 
or interference on the part of New York. In this, of course. Im 
appealed to local pride, as well to local sentiment. Thus lie 
•ocured the assistance of Mrs. McCormick and her friends, and 
so was able to create a situation which resulted in Mr. Dippol's 
resignation and Mr. Campanini’s appointment id* manager of 
the Chicago Opera Company. 

"1 am all the more satisfied that this view of the case is correct, 
because we now know that Captain Lvdig. Mr. Clarence Mack ay, 
and other member* of the Mctro|>o!ituu Company have resigned 
as directors in the Chicago Company, and wo also know, from 
a dispatch in the New York Herald, whose operatic news has 
gen* rally been almost of an official character, that there is 
possibility, in the future, of an 'operatic war’ between tho 
Chicago and New* York directorates." 

A correspondent of the New York Musical Courier re|M>rt* 
from Chicago that ."tho Dippcl-Campanini feud, which started 
in 1911 and whieh culminated in the resignation of Mr. Dippel, 
was one of the most intense in the history of musical enter¬ 
prise*." Yet both Mr. Dippel and Mr. Campanini, according 
to the dispatches, somewhat discount these rumors of discord 
by their assurance of mutual friendship. 

It is said that under Mr. Dippel'* management the first year 
of opera in Chicago resulted in a deficit of $2411,000, the second 
year showed a practically even balance between expenses and 
receipts—about $ 1 , 000,000 on each side of the ledger—and 
this season left a profit of nearly $50,000. Mr. Dippel. ac¬ 
cording to the correspondent, receives $25,000 from the Chicago 
Opera Company as the price of his agreement not to reenter 
the grand-opera field for three years. The Boston Transcript, 
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in the course of an editorial on "Chicago's Own Opera," ha* this 
to say of the interesting situation that has developed: 

"Chicago has done the deed and broken boldly the yoke of 
‘dependence upon New York’—hateful words to true Chicagoan 
spirits. 

"There wen* ‘Now York directors’ in the old Chicago-Phila¬ 
delphia Company: they had the temerity to exercise their voice 
in its affairs. The ambition, the wealth, and the Chicagoan 
spirit have now extinguished them. Its own operatic Ma*cenaa 
has bought their stock, fortified the new company with his 
resounds, asserted the independence and stimulated the ambi¬ 
tion of all concerned. What Mr. Stotcsbury is to opera in 
Philadelphia and Mr. Jordan to opera in Boston. Mr. Harold 
McCormick will now lie to opera in Chicago. It is an exacting 
task, generously undertaken, sometimes ill requited. 

" Yet Chicago — lusty, innovating, self-confident Chicago—will 
not rest content with all these changes. Mr. Campanini will bo 
the director of the company that is to give a hungry city more 
opera and better opera. Mr. Campanini has also been and will 
continue to bo its chief conductor. This dual function is familiar 
enough in Kuropo. For ten years Mahler was the director and 
the chief conductor of the Court Opern in Vienna, and he made it 
the foremost lyric theater in the world. For almost as long 
Mott! discharged both functions at Munich, as Bruno Walther 
discharges them now. In America, for a few years. Mr. Dam- 
rosoh conducted with a touring company in opera and was also 
one of its managers. Hitherto, however, this side of tho Atlantic, 
no fixt and estoblish«*d opera has made the chief conductor 
the director also, until Chicago gave Mr. Campanini the double 
post. 

"The advantage, from one point of view, is obvious. There 
can 1 m* no disagreements between the 'artistic end’ and tho 
‘business end' of an opera company when the final authority 
over both is lodged in a single man—no appeals from one to tho 
other, no meshes of intrigue, no double face toward the public. 
The disadvantage is as clear. Tho director-conductor may be a 
glutton for work und have staying power proportionate to his 
appetite; and he may delegate his functions and pick his lieuten¬ 
ants with tho wisest wisdom. Yet the burden is tremendous for 
one man who would uphold his artistic standards, pervade every 
application of them, and yet sign a creditable halance-sheet at 
the end of each operatic year. Mahler left the opera in Vienna 
spent in body, mind, and spirit; Mottl died untimely in tho 
harness of tho twofold work at Munich. Mr. Campanini. 
strong and able as he is. must be seeing ghosts as well as 
glories." 

Mr. Campanini. the Brooklyn Eagit reminds us, is the con¬ 
ductor who "made the reputation of Oscar Hammcrstein and 
his Manhattan Opera-house in New* York." 


A PULPIT PLEA TO ARTISTS 

\T A SPECIAL SERVICE for artists hold recently in 
the Cathedral of 8t. John tho Divine, New York, 
American artists were urged to draw their chief In¬ 
spiration from American life. In the congregation, say the press 
reports, were nearly a thousand artists, representing many 
leading art clubs and art schools, and it was suggested that this 
■ervino should be made an annual event. In his address tho 
Rev. Howard C. Robbins argued that the artist does not speak 
for himself alone, but for his people, and carries in conaoquonoo 
a national responsibility. On this point the New York Time s 
quotes the speaker as saying in part: 


"He speaks for his people. He gives expression to the in¬ 
articulate thousands who have no other voice than his to utter 
forth their mind. As in art man becomes man. so in art nations 
become nations, and add. according to the grace that is given 
them, to the strength, symmetry, and standards of the world. 
Therefore the artist may not build on the foundations of a foreign 
culture. He may learn from these; he may lie warned by these; 
he might bo mightily inspired and helped by these; hut he 
appropriates them at his peril. 

"Opprest and overshadowed by the glory that was <■ recce. 
Rome took over bodily Hellenic culture, and what was the re¬ 
sult? Imitation, pale, devitalized, and languid; un art so 
parasitic that it left a mighty people without nu utterance 
worthy of its soul. 

"My friends, if you anil permit a layman to address you upon 
a topic of which he is not technically informed, out of much 
ignorance, I fear, of the peculiar problems which beset you. yet 
with a deep and somewhat troubled interest in the spiritual 
issues here involved, let me a«k if there is not. in the stillborn art 
of Rome, a warning which America must not be suffered to neg¬ 
lect? Rightly or wrongly, the idea is prevalent that American 
artists are unduly dependent upon foreign models, that American 
critics and purchasers of works of art are too much influenced 
by the stamp of foreign approval. 

"Let the artist be free to roam at will, to ransack Europe in 
his quest for inspiration, but let him add to freedom the pro- 
foundest loyalties of life, loyalties of home and fireside, loyalties 
of state and nation. 

" Is there a district oven in Italy more dotted with mcmomblo 
battlefields than our Virginia, with its sad and heroic memories 
of war? Let the life of the nation afford our artists their 
material. Let the spirit of the nation inform their works of 
art. What matter if there result from the encounter the crudities 
of form and expression? They shall be American crudities. 
We shall love them and learn to better them as time goes on.’’ 






MR. BRYAN’S GRAPE-JUICE BANQUET 


S ECRETARY OF STATE BRYAN acts within his rights 
and sets a good example to the whole country, in the 
unanimous opinion of the religious press, by declining to 
servo alcoholic beverages at his table. The Nashville Christian 
Advocate (Methodist) says it knows of no better story with 
a mural than this one of the man who from boyhood grew up 
with "a strong conviction that the drinking of spirituous liquors, 
including wine, is morally wrong.” He abides by his convie- 
tiou through his career, in victory and in defeat. Now in 
one of the highest posts of tho 
American Government, he finds 
it neoeesory to give a banquet to 
tho retiring British Amltassador, 
tho Hon. James Bryce, and to 
other members of the diplomatio 
corps. Could he go contrary to 
tho long-established custom of 
providing wine at his table. The 
Advocate asks, and submit him¬ 
self to tho ridicule and harsh 
criticisms of newspapers in three 
continents’ This is just what 
he did. nnd for standing firm 
on their principles The Advocate 
votes all honor to Mr. and Mrs. 

Bryan, affirming that " their ox- 
ample will Ik* worth much to Un- 
American people.” 

Tho comment, wide-spread 
nnd immediate, tlust followed the 
Bryce dinner, remarks the Bos¬ 
ton /ion's Herald (Methodist), 
drew from Mr. Bryan a public 
statement in explanation of his 
position. As this was tho first 

dinner they had given to tho diplomatic corps, and as the guests 
were all from foreign countries, he stated frankly before sitting 
down that he nnd Mrs. Bryan, like their parents before them, 
were total abstainers, and never had liquor on their table. 
Mr. Bryan hud explained this to the President, when the Slat© 
portfolio was offered to him. nnd Mr. Wilson had left the 
drink matter to Mr. Bryan's discretion. 

Mr. Bryan's statement or his reasons for serving grape juie© 
instead of wine at a state dinner, says The Presbyterian Banner 
(Pittsburg), "met with tho approval and applause" of his 
guests, for he acted "in a straightforward, manly way." with 
the courage of his convictions. The Banner adds: 

"It is only some newspaper men and congressmen who are 
jeering at Mr. Bryan and affirming as tho they were the final 
authorities on points of etiquette that he had no right to impose 
his custom on his guests. But ©very host has just this right, 
nnd guests submit to this condition in accepting his invitation. 
That wine must b© served at state dinners at Washington or 
something awful will happen is simply a traditional bugbear and 
humbug, nnd Mr. Bryan has pricked this bubble.” 

On the question of the etiquette of the absence of wine at Mr. 
Bryan's dinner, the Now York Christian Advocate 'Methodist) 
suggests that those who tremble for the dignity of our nation, 
especially when the Secretary of State has distinguished Euro- 
pcans at his hoard, may calm themselves "if they reflect on the 
importance of having men in charge of international affairs 


whose brains are not muddled by alcohol." The Advocate says, 
in conclusion: "The fewer drinking men there are at tho head 
of governmental affairs in Washington, tho greater will b© the 
sense of security experienced by all thoughtful citizens." 

Mr. Bryan’s decision, says the Chicago Continent (Presby¬ 
terian), has attracted more attention than "some of the mo¬ 
mentous work he is doing in the State Department. The 
newspaper correspondents seem to have boon surprized at Mr. 
Bryan's course, but there would have been greater cause for 

surprize if Mr. Bryan hud done 
violence to his well-known tem¬ 
perance principles." 

Reminding us that it is also 
the pmotiso of President Wilson 
and Vice-President Marshall not 
to servo spirituous liquors to 
guests. The United Presbyterian 
(Pittsburg) lauds Secretary 
Bryan, and says of tho Ad min¬ 
istration that it quickens tho 
pulso to read of its "open loy¬ 
alty to religious convictions and 
practises." The Catholic Tem¬ 
perance Advocate (Chicago), tho 
official organ of tho Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of Amer¬ 
ica. says that "tho effect of Mr. 
Bryan’s advocacy of temperance, 
while in a position of honor nnd 
power, can not fuil to bo vory 
great." We read: 

"He will deal with tho repre¬ 
sentatives of all the nations of the 
earth. The moral influence of 
America for good or for ill lma 
been greater than many of us havo realized. Wo !>olievo tho 
attitude of Mr. Bryan on tho temperance question will help to 
make America stand more than over for private decency ns well 
as for public honor." 

Similar approbation of Mr. Bryan's stand is to be noted in 
papers of the lay press, which are at pains to defend him against 
the strictures of their foreign contemporaries. Tho New York 
Globe says: 

"Mr. Bryan's dry dinners will not cause unadulterated derision 
in this country. Mr. Bryan is an unworldly man. no doubt, 
but even he must have known what would 1 m* said of his in¬ 
novation. He knew, and he did not care. Believing that tho 
world would be a better place without alcohol, ho thought 
ridicule not too high a price for the privilege of testifying to his 
faith. This is an attractive courage, of a kind few of us would 
be capable of if we occupied Mr. Bryan's official position. Tho 
knowledge of Mr. Bryan that the incident gives is in harmony 
with what wo all knew about him. And so one arrives at tho 
paradox that Mr. Bryan is less laughed at than he would havo 
been if he had not known he would be laughed at." 

Continuing. The Globe admits that it feels moved to criticize 
on© point—namely, that he regrets the importance attached 
to his statement on the non-use of wine at the Bryce dinner. 
The Globe bolds that the great publicity given to Mr. Bryan’s 
dinner departure is the best missionary work he can perform 
in the cause of temperance: and it hints that "silence would 
imply a hope in Mr. Bryan’s breast that foreign ambassadors. 
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for instance, would learn somethin# from the dryness of his 
dinners.” 

Speaking of "thoso dry diplomats,” tho Pittsburg Dispatch 
wonders, in viow of London press comment, whether they "are 
such habitual * souks ’ that to ask them to attend a dinner at which 
no intoxicants aro served is cruel and tyrannous?" The Die- 
patch answers its own quostion: 

“Hardly, yot that seems to be the effect of the comment 
upon Mr. Bryan's adherence to a lifelong custom of barring 
liquor from his table. 

"There is nothing, however, in Mr. Bryan’s dry banquet to 
prevent u thirsty diplomat from having his dinner with all the 
wet courses l>eforo he goes. Thus fortified, he ought to In* able 
to survive the function. But failing that, no guest need lack 
intoxication if ho lends an ear to the exhilarating eloquence of 
tho host." 

“Whatever Europe may think of grapo juice at a State din¬ 
ner," tho Baltimore Sun points out, “the Bryans will suffer 
nothing in American esteem for carrying out their principles 
on this subject in their own house.” Nor will ridicule and 
satire disturb Mr. Bryan, asserts the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 

“A man who has bravod the resentment of a thousand Demo¬ 
cratic diners, at Democratic Itanquet*. in keeping his glass 
turned down whilo all tho rest were quaffing the nectars of the 
gods, will find it easy to endure tho polite shoulder shrugs and 
raising of oyobrows which is a* far as the retlned gentlemen of 


the diplomatic corps ever allow themselves to go in disapproval. 
He who has run the Democratic party gauntlet with an inverted, 
dry and empty glass in his hand need not dread the deprecating 
smiles of men trained in diplomacy and its concealment of 
feeling." _ 

NEW YORK’S DEMORALIZING SUNDAY 

HE PROBLEM of making tho summer Sunday a less 
demoralizing and depressing day for New York’s five 
and a half million citizens is discust with force and feel¬ 
ing by a writer in tho New York Call, a leading Socialist daily. 
As it is, says this writer, instead of a day of physical and spiritual 
recreation and refreshment. New York’s millions have n day 
devoted to the feverish pursuit of a relaxation which they do 
not find—a day of heat and suffocation in the city or of crowd¬ 
ing and discomfort in tho so-cailcd "pleasure resorts" of tho 
people. Our parks "are utterly inadequate”; our rivers "so 
polluted that it is almost impossible for tho average person to 
get any good of them"; our subway, surface, and elevated cars 
“jammed to the doors"; our churches largely dosed for tho 
summer; our so-eallcd "sacred concerts" in tho vaudeville 
housra, the only form of dramatio entertainment permitted, arc 
a sham and a disgrace; and on all sides New York’s Sunday 
crowds "are subjected to every insult and to every ineonve- 
nienco" and receive "the worst possible service for the greatest 
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possible amount of money.'” The writer estimates that “perhaps 
a million and a half people get into the parks or to the beaches 
or into the country on Sunday." Of what the day means to 
this more adventurous or more prosperous minority we read: 

“ The mad rush and crush for a Sunday outing show how eager 
the public are to have a day of relaxation. The robbed and 
swindled homo-coming crowd show how thoroughly impossible 
it is to have a day of relaxation unless you have plenty of money. 
. . . About the most dreary sight you meet is that of weary, 
worried, sweating women, coming home on the night subway 
trains, holding their fretful, wilted babies, and trying to lull 
them from the effects of a day of pleasure. All are worn and 
irritable, their nerves are jangling and their money has been 
ruthlessly taken away from them by those whose mission it is 
in life to eater to the wants of the Sunday crow-ds. 

“The great, sheeplike crowd is rushed here and there, crowded 
and pushed about, swindled, short-changed, and poisoned by 
filthy drinks und decayed alleged edible*, and then driven home 
in herds —after a day of pleasure and relaxation." 

The situation is slightly relieved by the band concert* in the 
parks, but the park* themselves are too few, too small, and too 
inaccessible. Moreover: 

“What should be the greatest recreation places in the city— 
along the river*—are given over to corporation*. On the Hast 
River there is a dinky little park named after Carl Sohurz. But 
in the neighborhood there are at least a hundred thousand peo- 

S . Directly west is Central Park and over on the Hudson is 
versido I‘ark. But you are kept away from the river bank. 
That belong* to the New York Central. The moat of the Ka*t 
River is given over to factoriew, artistic dump*, breweries, and 
no on. The Hudson ha* factories and pier*. The Harlem ha* 
railroad track* and garbage *-ow*. and on its sewage-thickened 
waters ride many gullant freight lighter*. 

.“The recreation pier* that have been open merely mock the 
hunger and the desire of the people to got near the water.” 

Turning to tho case of the remaining four millions who "stay 
In the city and listlessly prowl about the streets, or continue to 
breathe the stench of the tenements," he writes: 

“Home of them may go to church in the morning. But the 
number of summer church-goer* is so small that many of the 
churches close or else run only one service and that to a dwindled 
congregation. The others merely sit in their noxious tenements 
and dawdle over the Sunday papers. Some of them rush the can 
or the equally pernicious loe-cream soda growler. The children 
cluster around the fly-infested places where ico-cream sand¬ 
wiches are sold, or they droop and mope on the stoops or fire 
escapes. 

" If you desire to go to the theater, there is nothing for it but 
to go to a sacred concert. This consists of sacred smut, sacred 
dancing, inspiring impersonation*, elevating disrobing acts in 
honor of tho hot weather and things of a similar sort that you 
can see any week-day, only then they are not part of a sacred- 
concert. But you cannot witness a decent play." 

These anomalous conditions, he says, result from a curious 
and illogical blending of puritanism and license, and they are 
difficult to reform because of the vested interests involved. 
Thus wo read: 

“We are a strict, people in observing the Lord’s Day. So 
whatever is good we close up; whatever is lad stays open. The 
saloons are closed, except through the lock way. That main¬ 
tains outward order and decency and promotes drunkenness. 
Tho regular theaters are clox-d. That tenches the actors that 
they are still regarded by many ns outcasts. But the worst of 
the variety-shows are in full blast. That helps in the culture of 
indecency. 

“ Wo refuse to provide adequate facilities for narration. That 
forces the people to travel far and makes them a prey to sharks. 
But it promotes business. It fats the purse of the politicians 
and others. It is good for the stockholders in traction com¬ 
panies and on railroads, and it is fine for the owners of steam¬ 
boats. Everybody who go<-s near a beach is taxed for the 
privilege. That is fine for those who have stolen the beaches. 

“Young and old are herded and driven. Tho utmost laxity 
prevails. Many of the places at the beaches are disreputable 
beyond description. That is excellent for the white-davo traffic.” 


Concerning the city’s responsibility in the matter the writer 
goes on to say: 

“The day of rest of a city with five and a half million people 
is a matter of civic concern. Two-thirds of those people cannot 
afford to go either to the beaches or to the country. 

“A great part of the problem would be solved if, say, half of 
the river front was reclaimed. A string of parks, pier*, and 
bath-houses under proper supervision would accommodate 
hundreds of thousands. Food and drink for these people could 
advantageously be served even at a loss. But it would Imi pure 
and wholesome, which isn't the case with what is served now. 

“It would cost millions of dollars. What of it? . . . Proper 
recreation grounds would mean increased health, and increased 
health means increased sanity in what is termed morals." 


SPIRITUAL SELF-EXPLOITATION 

HAT MUCH PRAYING and the constant expenditure 

of spiritual sympathy produce a lot of hypocrite* ih the 
startling indictment brought in The Allantic Monthly 
(April) against the ministry; and another Boston publication. 
Zion'e Herald , acknowledges itself frankly scandalired. The 
.Atlantic actually compares the clergy to "clowns and jesters," 
but remarks that the clergy are “more to bo pitied than tho 
clowns." for the minister has to furnish sympathy and spiritual 
food whether hi* own feelings are engaged or not. They ore 
called upon, it alleges, “to exploit their own spiritual nature in 
the earning of their daily bread." This is what appear* in tho 
"Contributor's Club," practically the editorial soction of The 
Atlantic: 

“At certain hour* of the week tho minister must summon 
from its hiding-place the spirit of prayer; be must literally ex¬ 
ploit it for the edification of three hundred or five hundred or a 
thousand listener*. At certain other hour* ho must call forth his 
most solemn convictions about life and death, and exploit them 
in the same way. And at uncertain times, at any and evory 
time, week in and week out, he must have his personality ready 
to deliver when called for. 

“ I* this fair? Can we wonder that the weakness of the minis¬ 
try is along the line of hypocrisy, of the over-facile in expression, 
of the cheaply ready in sympathy?—that minister* sometimes 
develop a professional manner ns marked as the professionally 
sympathetic manner of tho undertaker? Is it surprizing I hut in 
self-defense they should build up for themselves an armor, not 
of obvious reserve, but of glib expressiveness, which meets the samo 
end? If they were always really turning themselves inside out. 
as they are nominally supposed to do, there would be nothing 
left of them, they would be worn to a frazzle in three months. 
Somo there are who really do this, and those an- usually indeed 
worn to a frazzle. Or. to use tho conventional term, they 
' break down.’ Most of them do not do it, and they survive, 
but ideals suffer." 

All this to Zion'e Herald is "simply another way of saying 
that unless a minister be a nervous wreck he has sacrificed his 
high ideals; ho is a mere mumblor of words, one who pretends to 
give himself, but doea not." To which oomes tho retort: 

“We do not believe anything of the kind. Failures there are 
among the ministry, naturally; men who come short of being 
what they should be. But the gnat majority of t hem are genuine 
men. And when they stand by the open grave and utter words 
of sympathy, or in the pulpit or in the home, they sjnak out of 
the heart. 

“The article in The Atlantic tries to say something in favor of 
the ministry, and to find a way of helping it, but it does it 
badly. It practically indicts the whole class for hypocrisy, 
while it makes a show of expressing sympathy for a difficult 
work. Nothing could be worse than for the people to lose faith 
in their ministers, to imagine that, they are simply hired men, 
engaged to' make emotionally satisfying’ addresses by the graves 
of dear ones, or to pray at a moment's notice without feeling in a 
mood for it. Our ministers are nothing of the kind. Fed con¬ 
stantly on the deeper things of the Spirit, they are in a position 
to respond by the help of God to the great demands upon 
them.” 
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ENGLISH SOCIAL LIFE IN LATE GEORGIAN AND EARLY VICTORIAN TIMES* 

Udf E. £prfMvr-stMibnpr*fl*-I.*tt«r Kcviewrlfor The Littrakt by 

John K*.M>iu< k Manus 


U PON the invitation of Mr. A. M. W. 

Stirling, the author and compiler of 
tho very attractive "Letter-Bag of Lady 
Eli/.a l will 8penoor-8tanho|M%” rouder* of 
that work enjoy in effeet a series of episto¬ 
lary' week-ends ut the town and country 
houses of an English family of hitch social 
standing, and therefore well worth visiting; 
meeting any number of interesting, and 
in Home cases really distinguished. jtcople 
as tho hours pass. Next to being admitted 
into the charmed circle of the Imu morale 
itself, such an entree as Mr. Stirling ho 
amiably here provides for our delectation 
in this series of gossipy letters, written by 
the men and women of his family in the 
past, presenting so intimately, so freshly, 
and so naively certain known and unknown 
personalities of a bygone century, ia 
probably the most acceptable substitute 
one could wish tor. 

Perhaps for some of us who are shy, 
and not always sure of the proper disposi¬ 
tion of our hands and foot, and to whom 
the formalities of a conventional society 
such as existed in Groat Britain under 
Georgian and early Victorian conditions 
would appear formidable, this proxy 
method of being in, and yet not of, that 
circle is preferable; a circle pleasanter to 
road about than to Ih» of; mom comfortable 
to gate upon through other eyes than our 
own; less trying to enjoy in the imagina¬ 
tion tlinn in the reality. Kor our prelimin¬ 
ary comfort Mr. Stirling very tactfully 
adopts a method which it would be well 
for other compilers of intimate family 
oorrespondenoes to follow. Standing as it 
were upon tho thnxthold at tho moment of 
our approach, he explains to us, after the 
manner of an efficient cnlreprcneur of tho 
Who's Who order, just whom wc aro to moot 
while enjoying this rather intimate hospi¬ 
tality. Ho assumes, and properly, that 
there may lie some of us who, while wo 
are willing to aooept the Spencer-Stanhope 
family ns all that is desirable in the way of 
acquaintance, would, nevertheless, like to 
be enlightened as to their identity; and. 
reversing the usual habit of the lordly 
butler at. the door who announces us. ho 
stands there himself and announces the 
hostess and her family to the arriving 
guests. This kindly courtesy on Mr. 
Stirling's purt makes us feel very much at 
home not only at Cotton Hnll in York¬ 
shire, where the Spencer-Stanhopes mostly 
did congregate, but also in the rarefied 
social atmosphere of Grusvenor Square, 
where hitherto not many of us have been 
permitted to disport ourselves in tin- Hesh. 
and helps us to overcome whatever 
punctilious scruples we may have possest 
in the matter of glancing over the Stanhope 
mail. 

Tho visits are divided into two volumes. 


•Stirling. A. M. W. The Letter-tUg of Lady 
Elizabeth Spencer-Stanhope. Comp-Jod from tb« 
Cannon Hale paper*. 1806 1873. With numerous 
illustration*. Two volutmw. 8vo. Now York: 
John Lane Company. 310. 


the first of which is wholly Georgian, and 
the second almost wholly, if not quite 
exclusively. Victorian; ami our ho*t«*K*e* 
are reapertivdy Mrs. Walter Spencer-Stan- 
hopc and the Lady Elizabeth, to the latter 
of whom the compiler is indebted for the 
alluring title of his production. Both are 
charming, and it should be recorded by 
all veracious chronicler* of the right sort 
that their heart* go out at once to these 
gracious ladies. ami i-spccially so to the 
elder of the two. the wonderful mother of 
the Spencer-Stanho|Mw. for not only is *he 
a most prolific writer of delightful letter*, 
but in the brief space of twenty year* »ho 
found time os well to become the mother 
of fifteen children, all hut throe of whom 
lived not alone to maturity, but in mint 
cane* completed the patriarchal and matri¬ 
archal span of three score years and ten. 

Running mo tho lettera do from 1805 
down to 1873, they cover a period in Eng¬ 
lish social and political life which to tho 
student at least is of large interest, and 
should prove especially valuable, we think, 
to American readers, who will find in tho 
vivid pioturo they portray of social man¬ 
ners and customs not too remotely con¬ 
nected with their own something more 
than worthy of their contemplation. 
Morally, perhaps the period of tho Re¬ 
gency in Oroat Britain was not particularly 
edifying—it could hardly be so with such 
a human animal as the then I*rinoo of 
Wales to set the standards of private de¬ 
portment; but it was, nevertheless, in 
certain of its larger social aspects, a period 
of good manner*, when it really meant 
something for a woman to be and to be¬ 
have like a lady and for a man to lie and 
to behave like a gentleman. We often run 
across the phrase, "a gentleman of the old 
school."—indeed in Umm days of turmoil, 
of rush and hurry, of emergence of tbo 
submerged, and submcrgeri**- of tho em¬ 
erged, with their turkey-trotting, their 
liunny-hugging. and their subway manners 
generally, wo encounter the phrase more 
often than wc do the gentleman himself. 
Our more popular fictionists. in their 
••ogerness to depict To-day. have largely 
forgotten Yesterday, and since the quiet, 
unostentatious individual who goes quietly 
alsiut the business of minding his own lack* 
dramatic interest, and appear* less exciting 
than tho bounders and the cads of the so- 
called smart set. it is of the latter mostly 
that they write, and the readers of the hour 
are in danger of forgetting that polite 
society ever existed. 

Wherefore it is altogether a good thing 
for somebody to present to our contempla¬ 
tion such a picture as these letters reveal of 
a society in which men were courteous and 
stately, and none the less manly for the 
fact; and women were formal, and full of 
high feminine dignity, and none the less 
womanly withal; a Society in which ladies 
and gentlemen of the old school dominated 
the scene because of. and only because of. 
their personal graces, their spiritual and 


intellectual charms, their courtesy and good 
manners, giving the world in which they 
moved an atmosphere of high distinction 
which «-an only prevail where good-brood¬ 
ing is to l»e found. One learns easily in 
reading letters such a* these that uftcr 
all it i* better to lie noble than merely 
royal, for the altitude of the ladies and 
gentlemen of real English society toward 
the Court in the time of the Regency is 
hero revealed to he one of condescending 
tolerance of certain necessary evils rather 
than of defensive approval of the short¬ 
comings of the Regent and his set. The 
profligate vulgarity of that First Gentleman 
of Europe, as George the Fourth was wont 
to style himself, is in nowise glossed over 
in any of those correspondences, and ho 
is presented to us for what he unques¬ 
tionably woa. a bounder par excellence, 
utterly wanting in anything of the nature 
of disvnt regard for his personal respon¬ 
sibilities as a sovereign, a son, a husband, 
a father, or a man. That England should 
for a moment have tolerated the social 
and political dominance of such a human 
failure and moral affront becomes in¬ 
creasingly a matter of wonder tbo more ono 
realizes, as ono can not foil to realize in 
reading such lotters os these, that a full 
appreciation of his mean, ignoble nature 
was not wanting among his contemporaries. 

More important, however, than these 
little glimpses of the manner* and oustoms 
of polite society, and the foibles of royalty; 
more edifying than tho somewhat stupid 
on dUe of tho London smart set, duller 
even than our own, apparently, aro tho 
really satisfactory views inlimee that come 
along now and then of men who really 
amounted to something in the great story 
of human progress. Tho ago had its 
imhccible Georges, its silly fops, tuid its 
foolish beaux, men like Nosh, Brummcl, 
and Skefilngton, but it produced with 
equal lavishness its truly great spirits. 
The compiler in one of his prefaces very 
aptly remark* of the period that it was a 
generation of colossal exaggeration both 
in talent and in idiocy, in virtue and in 
vice. I'Men sinned like giants and liko 
giants atoned. Common sense, mediocrity 
—save upon the throne—were rare. Even 
the fools in their folly were great.” In 
these letters we get glimpses of both the 
giants and the foolish. Among the former 
we find Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who 
for his generosity of spirit and equanimity 
in the face of misfortune at the burning 
of his Drury Lane Theater, becomes oven 
more lovable to us than he was before 
through the charming little Hash upon his 
personality that these volumes give us; 
nor have we found in any similar collection 
of letter* that we ean at this moment recall 
a finer portrayal of the sufferings of a great 
spirit than is here given us in the letters 
from, and affectionate estimates of the 
virtue* of. Lord Collingwood, the great 
sailor and admiral who was at Nelson's 
ride at the battle of Trafalgar, sharing 
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with that heroic figure all the dangers and 
responsibilities of his perilous command, 
but awarded few of tho honors, and these 
only grudgingly bestowed by the calcula¬ 
ting lovers of plaoo in the high seats at 
home. Tho tragody and pathos of Colling- 
wood’s unselfish career are here depicted 
in such a way as really to create a positive 
.‘‘heart-thrill,” and the caption of one of 
tho pages. "How Collingwood Came 
Home.” is worthy of the genius of Kipling, 
as is also the suhstanoe of that sad story 
as a theme for his vivid pen. 

Then. too. through rather British eyee, 
of course, wo get vivid glimpses of the 
personality of Bonaparte, not at all flatter¬ 
ing, but convincing. Thanks to tho good 
fortune of Mrs. Sponoer-Stanhope's son 
John in escaping the dull round of social 
lifo in London to land in a French com¬ 
munity as a prisoner of war, that admirable 
young man was permitted more than ono 
peep at tho then scourge of Kuropo while 
tho latter was engaged in tho pleasing diver¬ 
sion of collecting thrones, masterpieces of 
art, territorial possessions, and other 
objects dear to the soul of the political 
connoisseur; and his well-written account 
of his experiences at Verdun, and later at 
Paris, reduced for us to narrative form by 
tho sympathetic compiler, forms one of tho 
most absorbingly interesting chapters of 
the first volume. Naturally also wo get 
closer to tho real Wellington than most 
formal histories permit. 

In tho second volume wo come upon an 
enchanting little love-story pleasantly told 
in the letters of Lady Elizaboth Spenccr- 
Stanhopo herself, daughter of the famous 
Coke of Norfolk, to her Ananctf. tho fortu¬ 
nate John Spencer-Stanhopo, who as tho 
recipient of tho letters of mother, fianede. 
and wife, stands in tho relation of hero to 
Mr. Stirling's skilfully presented story. 
Here, too, wo find pleaanntgossip concerning 
figure* eminent in both society and history. 
Wo get glimpm-s of Disraeli, Gladstone, 
tho over-witty Monckton Milnos, later Lord 
Houghton, Napoleon III., and many other 
British and Continental notabilities who 
flourished during the Victorian era. ran¬ 
ging from O'Connell, tho great ililieniinn, to 
Samuel Warren, author of "Ten Thousand 
a Year," from Atkinson and Watts to tho 
Tichborne Claimant. There are allusions 
also to such folk ns George Hudson, the 
so-called Railway King, who cut so broad 
a swathe in English society of the time, and 
whoso wife seems to have rivaled our own 
Mrs. Partington of pleasant memory—as 
when n host having explained to her that a 
certain bust in his drawing-room was that 
of Marcus Aurelius, tho lady replied "that 
she saw tho likeness at once, but for the 
moment could not recall if it was tho late 
or tho present Marquis." 

There is a noticeable paucity of literary 
allusion in these letters, and one looks in 
vain for references to Tennyson, Browning, 
Byron, Wordsworth, or Thackeray among 
tho celebrities known to tho Spencor- 
Stunhopes. nltho there is one good letter 
in tho second volume containing an amu¬ 
sing reference to Dickens and Carlyle, with 
which we close. 

"I wa« told the other day," writes Anna 
Maria F*ickering to lady Elizabeth, "that 
when Dickens had an interview with tho 
Queen, she kept, him standing all the time, 
and ultho kind in her manner, treated him 
de haul cn ba*. not even offering to shake 
hands with him when he took nis depar¬ 
ture. With Carlyle the case was somewhat 


different. The old Scotsman calmly took 
the initiative. Having greeted the Queen 
with due respect on her entry, he observed, 
confidentially, 'And noo, your Majesty, I 
would remind you that I am a verra old 
man, and so I will tak’ a cheer!' and down 
he sat without any permission on her part. 
He then, with equal freedom, proceeded to 
criticize her ministry and give her much 
unsolicited advice, which nevertheless 
showed a foresight she might with advan¬ 
tage have made use of. The Queen, how¬ 
ever. was much affronted at his freedom of 
speech, and after the interview declared 
that she would see no more literary men I” 


Mr. Stirling’s publishers have produced 
the work in sumptuous form, well worthy 
of its charming contents. Not the least 
interesting part of the compilation are the 
illustrations, portraits mainly, among which 
is included a startling reproduction of an 
engraving by S. W. Reynolds depicting, 
with a painful realism. King George III. 
in tho days of his madness. It is so con¬ 
vincingly done as almost to be shocking, 
altho the general tono and temper of the 
work are otherwise altogether agreeable. 


CATHERINE'S SON PAUL 


. K. Paal I. of 
Catherine I he Great. Sro. pp. 4M. 
phis: J. B. Uppiacott Co. H dm. 


Son of 
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There has always been something Orient¬ 
al in the history of the Russian dynasty of 
the Romanoffs, as evidenced in tho 
despotic character of t heir rule and frequent 
violent end of th«*ir representative*. The 
subject of the present memoir is a ease in 
point. Ho was brought up by a strung, 
unscrupulous, and licentious mother, Cath¬ 
erine. who for statcamanship and talent well 
merited the title of " Great." But Cather¬ 
ine was a bad mother. She trained her 
son in tho principle which eventually 

G trcd bis downfall. Speaking of the 
ructors of the young prinoo as supplied 
by Catherine, Mr. Waliszuwski writes: 

"The intellectual and moral nourish¬ 
ment with which they supplied him was 
always too substantial for his powers of ab¬ 
sorption. It was always his fate to put 
into his head more than it could contain. 
While still a child sentiments were infused 
into him which were beyond the capacity 
of a mind in which tho emotions always 
held the upper hand." 

The result was a sort of delirious par¬ 
anoia. Paul was never allowed to forget 
that he was the future Czar. At the same 
time he was fascinated by the romantic 
tradition of the Knights of Malta, of which 
he became Grand Master. Ho was a 
whimsical tyrant. One day ho would treat 
his attendants as slave*, at another time 
array them as Crusaders and make them 
engage in mimic tournaments. A darker 
element was imparted to his mind by tho 
suspicion that Peter 111. was not bis father, 
and the fate of that ruler haunted him 
with dark forebodings. When his mother 
died it was actually discovered from her 
papers that his renunciation of the throne 
and incarceration in the Castle Loude had 
been plotted by her. 

But Paul had ideas of his own and set 
out on a career of reform. His aim was 
to cleanse his court and his army from all 
persons of suspicious character. In this 
work he gave full reign to his natural 
ferocity. " The times in which we live.” 
wrote Prince Kotchoubey in 1799, " can 
not be described. We tremble. . . . True 


or false an accusation is always listened to. 
The fortresses are full of victims. Black 
melancholy has settled on everybody. . . . 
We are being tortured indescribably." 

Under Paul the system of police espion¬ 
age in Russia was developed to an oppress¬ 
ing degree, and all around him lived in a 
reign of terror. If at home he was hated 
and feared; abroad his attempt at aggress¬ 
ive influence was disastrous, and his union 
with tho allies against the French Republic 
in 1798-9 proved fruitless, for the victories 
of Suvaroff in Italy were rendered barren 
of result by tho astute diplomacy of Napo¬ 
leon wbo sowed dissension among the 
coalition. What rankled deepest in Paul’s 
morbid mind was England's refusal to 
ccdo the Island of Malta, to whioh he laid 
claim in 1798 as Grand Master of the 
Knights of Saint John of Jerusalem, whose 
home was there. Tho league ho funned 
against England resulted only in that 
country's capture of the Mediterranean 
stronghold. But Paul's troubles were 
now reaching a crisis at homo. Count 
Pahlcn and others who were closest round 
the person of tho Czar formed a con¬ 
spiracy for his aMSAssinalion. Palrion hud 
taken some hand in the assassination of 
Peter III., and to show tho dopth and 
complexity of Russian intrigue, ns well us 
the foeble inconsequence of Paul’s intellect, 
we need only read Mr. Waliszowski’H 
account of the last interview botweon this 
conspirator and his master: 

"Paul shut the door of his cabinet as 
soon as Pahlon entered, stared at him si¬ 
lently for two long minutes, aud then said: 

" You wore here in 17027’ 

'"Yes, sir, but what does your Majesty 
mean?’ 

"'You had a share in tho conspiracy 
which deprived my father of the throne?’ 

" 'Sir, I was a witness, but not an actor 
in the coup d'tlal. I was too young, a more 
subaltern in a cavalry regiment. But, sir, 
why do you ask mo this question?' 

' Becauso . . . because they want to 
do again what was done then I' 

" Pahlcn was for a moment overwhelmed, 
but soon recovered his coolness, aud said, 
with complete calm: 

"'Yes. sir. I know that. I know tho 
conspirators—and I am ono of them.’ 

" ’What!' 

" 'It is quite true.' 

"And the cunning Courlandcr explained 
that he was ore tending to participate in 
the plot in order to bo in a belter position 
to watch its progress and to hold all tho 
threads in his own hand. He then tried 
to reassure the Czar. 

" 'Do not seek to compare your position 
with that of your unfortunate father. Ho 
was a foreigner and you are a Russian. 
Ho bated, despised, and alienated from 
him the natives of this country; you lovo 
them and are loved by them. He irritated 
and exasperated tlie Guard, whioh is do- 
voted to you. He persecuted the clergy; 
you honor them. There was then no police 
in St. Petersburg; now it is so perfect that 
no one ran say a word or stir a step with¬ 
out my knowing it.'. 

" 'All this is quite truo, but wo must not 
go to sleep.' 

" ‘Doubtless, sir, but in order to avert all 
risk I should require powers so wide that 
I fear to ask you for them. Here is a list of 
the conspirators'— 

" 'Arrest them, clap them in irons, and 
put them in a fortress, or send them to hard 
labor in Siberia!' 

" ‘It would have Ix-en done already, sir, 
but ... I fear to wound you as a lius- 
band and a father. . . . Read tho names; 

<Continued on page 1134) 
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those of the Empress and two of your sons 
are the first!'" 

A few days afterward Paul I. was put 
to death by the conspirators who had 
entered his chamber for that fell purpose, 

March 23. 1S01. 

The bat authorities appear to have been 
consulted by the author of this fascinating 
monograph. The only regret we fed in 
reading it is that the author has not stuck 
to the epic method of relating an incident 
clearly and with assurance, but sometimes 
j conscientiously qualifies his narrative with 
the introduction of various versions, from 
which as a judicial writer he should have 
picked the most aut lien tic. When he does 
j use his own judgment the result is brilliant. a PP cTI,c ,s 
as in the following discuasion of the charac¬ 
ter of Paul as an administrator: 

“It is certain that Paul’s tragic end was 
not wholly or even chiefly due to his errors 
and his excess«. On the contrary, he 
. owed bis ruin to his most meritorious en¬ 
deavors which united against him a eoali- 
i lion of the basest interests and passions. 

He repreat the abuse* of the administra¬ 
tion of tho Imperial Palace* and thus ex¬ 
asperated the whole land of frildcd and 
growl v idlers whom Catherine had toler¬ 
ated because their presence gave a color¬ 
able excuse to her own del>aiichery. It was 
from among them that the instruments of 
her son’s assassination were recruited.” 

On the quration of the Czar’s madness or 
sanity this writer, while denying that bo 
was insane, pertinently remarks: 

"One might be tempted to class him in 
tho category of abnormal persons which 
has been established and popularized by 
Lombroao—men who are neither mad nor 
weak-minded: wbo occasionally are even 
I of more than average intelligence, hut 
whose faculties are subject to innumerable 
functional disorders. In such a case a 
man's faculties, however powerful, remain 
useless, because be has not the faculty of 
diverting or coordinating them. His 
thought* and bis actions are in perpetual 
antithesis. He become* the sport of paa- 
sion and imnulae. and. tho hi* thoughts may 
be wise and his intentions excellent, he has 
all tho appearance of unreason and im¬ 
morality. Is not this the very portrait of 
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“ THE FINEST ENGLISH GENTLE¬ 
MAN " 

TW Wlodh*m r»prr«. With ■■ Introduction 

by Lord Eovbrry. 2 rot^ Bto. pp. *00. Boat on: 
Small. Maynard A Co. |I0. 

In an age of great Englishmen William 
Windham ( 1750 - 1810 ) wm recognized aa 
at least the compeer of tho most gifted; 
Lord Rosebery describe* him as "tho 
finest English gentleman of his or perhaps 
of all time.’' He came of an old Norfolk 
family settled at Felbrigg, near Cromer. 
From 1702 till 1706 he was a contemporary 
of Fox at Eton and the pupil of Robert ( 
Chambers at Oxford. There was nothing in ' J 
hi* early life a* a man of fashion and a j 
scholar to indicate his coming prominence 
in public life. As a friend of Burke, he 
became really the political disciple of the T* 
orator. He was an intimate of Dr. John- 
son. at whose deathbed he was present. \Va 

One of the most interesting features of hi3 Pi 
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“That Is Nicer Than 
Darning Hose Isn’t It?” 

Yes Dad, Holeproof Socks and Stockings Are Comforts 


> ^ Soft as down—easy to walk in. 

No darned place* to hurt the feet. 
And style that no fonign brand aur- 

e rne*. These arc the features of genu- 
11 ole proof—the finest stocking*, the 
neatest sox. 

Nothing for travel, or every-day wear, 
gives such comfort and convenience. 

Saves In Cost, Too 

Are you wearing hose that are darned 
every week whin 11 ole proof can be had 
at no extra expense? Six 
pair* of these wonderful W m 


Common yarn i* short-fibred, w * 
heavy.uid harsh. There i*a vast differ* 
cnee. Try Holeproof and see. 

We spend $60,000 a year merely for 
in*prction. to *ec that each pair i* per¬ 
fectly made. Don't you want quality 
that is watched like this. 

See the Spring Assortment 

At all lloleptrot Drain, now. A 
Color*. At! tb*entile*. A.kfo.UirN 


If you wirnfice nothing in cost, style 
mfort—if jou gain this con vcnicncc- 
n'l you think that you want Holeproof 

1,000,000 People Do 


1,000,000 people are wearing Hole- 
>roof.and they think there isnothing like 


Holeproof is 
hiilrvn .ind 


crcrr 


FOR MCN. WOMtN JL m AND CHILDREN 

Th *“ Why Holeproof Outlasts Others "SSR 


for woken 

For Ionic wear, fit 
and atylc. tliene are 
the finest silk irlovet 
produced. Made in 
all length*, sixes and 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY. MILWAl'KKE. WISCONSIN 

Holeproof Hosier)' Company ot Canada. Lid.. London. Canada f 

“ Wear HoleproofHose and FncHhe Mend ,f 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 

(Continued from 

colonic*. His first entrance into public 
life was signalised by a speech in which be 
opposed the raising of money by public 
subscription for the purpose of supplying 
the means of prosecuting the war against 
the revolting Americans. After the date 
of this speech. 1778 . he rose rapidly in 
parliamentary life, and becan.. Secretary 
of War with a seat in the cabinet. In this 
office he had opportunities for exhibiting 
his rooted distrust of Napoleon, and ac¬ 
cordingly opposed the Peace of 1802 . The 
Peninsular War met with his warm a]>- 
proval. When Sir John Moore set out on 
his unhappy campaign in the north of 
Spain, he blamed tbo ministry for not aup- 
plying this fated general with a stronger 
force. Some months after the battle of 
Corufia. on the 17 th of May. 1810 , he passed , 
away in his house in Pall Mall 

Windham, was a man of many gifts and I 
accomplishments, a fine classical scholar, 
a model country gentleman, who prized | 
his home at Felbrigg above th<- society of 
the town. Being a devout Cat holic and a I 
generous landlord, he preferred to s|M>nd 
his income of £6,000 a year among hi» | 
tenant* and in his library. He was tall 
and athletic, and his graceful social qual¬ 
ities made him a general favorite l>oth in 
London and among his country neighbors. 
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and Shingle Roofing 

(Quality Cer f-if ied — Durability Cua.au 

The modern roof covering adapted 
for all kinds of buildings — costa 
lest and lasts longer. 

Look for the Certain- 
teed label on each roll and 
crate of Shingles—it’s your 
quality and price protection. 

If you contemplate 

building, get our book of 
A4? \ »UKp»«ion«. ••Modem Build- 
JMlpl \ !■* Me., sad Plan."—it film- 
L 1 differ** *ykicrf 

# 7 T %1 I C Tfrttn. f—^ hfeM 

f ( I * r » turattrff (<4ragr«. 

•^711 I tz*f»»rirs, injury hotar* b.rui «r»l 


Lord Roeebery earns our gratiludo 
providing us with this collection of (taps 
Ours is said to be the ago of momoi 
Those memoirs of one of tbo foremost m 
in Pitt’s first oabinet. “the ministry of 
tho talents." is eminently intcnwtii 
What are among tho most valuable of t 
"Windham Papers" aro hitherto unpt 
lished letters from George HI.. F< 
Canning, Johnson. Caatlcroagh, Neb< 
Burney, and Cobbett. with tho laM 
whom Windham was associated in four 
ing The Political Remitter. Lord Ro-cIh 
sums up Windham’s reputation among I 
contemporaries and friends in the phr; 
"high-eouled Windham." W. can n 
speak too highly of his introduction. It 
free from exaggeration and sets forth wi 
masterly tasto a character and reputa'i. 
which still survivo after the lapse of 
hundred years of change and developmt 
in English society and politics. 


VlKIl# •*» iwrtpi 

\ * *4 * ft f «*"• snd mill. 

% M ***• 11 r«i »rr ru4 t*U6nl itur tbli 
^ *** »• far more il.in 2 Sc lo 

Iiuif frfuitl lU* ID4MX. 

General Roofing Mfg. Co. 

La.Uufa.nL r-fc.fi. m.m.iUm. iil 

M..»ku JuFrauhn WMpefCsa. 


IF* Self-Filling 

w Founlain Pen 

rcully FILLS ITSELF. You 

simply press the ••Crescent- 
Filler"—and the ink rushes 
up into the pen I And without 
spilling a drop (no dropper- 
filler)—without 


unscrewing a 

single joint. 

The self-filling Conklin cleans 
itself same time it fills itself, 
so it never clogs or balks, but 
always writesat/irs/s/ro^cwith 
superb smoothness and ease. 

Die Conklin screw-cap pen will 
not leak or sweat in your pocket, 
even if carried horizontally. 

Sold by Stationars, Jawalar.. 
Draggiata. on SO day'trial. 

Pricat S2. SO, S3.00. $3.50. 
$4.00. $5.00 and up. Writ, 
for catalog and two littla 
book/ of pan wit—all fraa. 

THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
27S Conklin Bid... Toledo. Ohio. U. S. A. 

SSKS& „ ifiSSLi rw tfSEfto. 


HENRY MAITLAND’S PRIVATE LIFE 

H«hr. Tbo frlruto Life . 
MaltUnd. Nw York: Georg. H. Dor.n 

In the March Harpcr'a Mr. 1 
recommends that " direct history < 

should come to supplant fiction. It 

ho believes. " do the office of that 
ary efTeet of reality which now < 
and edifies the reader." His rw-mi 
tion «a« apparently anticipated I 
Morley Robert*, who has given us t 
life of George Gissing under the t!.i 
of fiction. So thin is the disgub 
one has been taken in. and Mr. RoU 
brought a swarm of murmuring ol 
about his ears. The new mood 4 
doesn't work well when you to 
tinguisbed individual who has I« • 
open to more than one inter r 
Just this was probably not \ 

Howells meant in proposing a - 1 
for the flood of invented hist* ' 

I come from the press. We would 


f llrnry 


nontf.i 

t*vul*n. 4 Stua» 

kCiKw/.Vi.,,*,. 


You Can Pick «9ut 

the houses that have been stn'iri* 

Cabot’s Creosote St; 


Samuel Cabol, Inc.. M.nofscturu* Cbemi.l 

7 Oliver Street, Bo.ton, M«u. 


'fed Shingles for 
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him as an approver of this particular book I 
until he himself said so. yet one may fancy | 
that the book would interest him as it has 
us. Granting the fact that no one connect¬ 
ed with Gissing remains to be greatly 
pained by the revelations, one would call 
this an exceedingly valuable contribution 
to biographical literature. There were 
mysteries apparent to every devoted reader 
of this pecidiorly fascinating writer that | 
clamored to be cleared up. The hints one 1 
got that they were even worse than the 
facts revealed by Mr. Roberts’s book were 
more or less insistent. The bare outline| 
of Gissing’s unhappy love affaire has in it 
nothing to outweigh the splendid picture 
of devotion, courage, and unremitting toil, 
the iwthotio revelations of a really frustrate 
life such as now comes to provide the key 
to the puzzling mystery. As a study of a 
human soul apart from the fact that the 
identity is easily decipherable one would 
have to look far to find a more enthralling 
narrative. 

THE HERO OF LEPANTO 

Coloms, Fmdr* Lnls. M. J. Tbe Story of l»on 


l‘p. «2S. Illustrated. New York and London: John 
Lane Company. »l.50. 

It is not often that an historical biog¬ 
raphy has the thrilling, romantic interest 
of a dramatic novel, but that is truo of the 
present life of Don John of Austria, who 
was one of the great figures in "one of the 
greatest periods of Spanish history." The 
book itself is attractive; in diction and 
motivation it stands far abovo the usual 
hook of its kind. Even tho a translation, 
it seems to have lost little of its Spanish 
flavor or romantic atmosphere. 

From the opening pag««. when tho 
render is absorbed in tho mystery that 
surrounds the parentage of the little 
Joromin, there is no cessation of interest. 
Old Spain forms tho background for a 
glowing and faithful depiction of the char¬ 
acter of Don John, a royal and loyal gen¬ 
tleman. on honest warrior, and a deeply 
religious man. 

When Joromin was taken from the rustio 
surrounding* of his boyhood home, he was 
entrust'd by Luis Quijada, favorite lord 
of Charles V.. to his wife, Dofia Magdalena 
do UUoa. To this beautiful woman of 
high ideals were due most cf Don John’s 
lovablo traits of character. She was to 
him a guardian angel, mother, aunt, nnd 
friend all in one. Never did he lose his 
nffoctionato adoration for her. He died 
with her naino on his lips. On the death 
of the Emperor Charles V.. his son. Philip 
11.. made public recognition of Don John 
as his half-brother, establish'd him with 
a fitting household, with Luis Quijada 
and Dofla Magdalena, and gave him the 
title of Don John of Austria. 

Until Don John was absent from Madrid 
busy with Moorish conquest, the two 
brothers stood in close friendly relation, 
but during this absence, a wily secretary. 
Antonio Perez, poisoned the mind of Philip 
against the brother whom he had loved 
and trusted. It is pathetic that intrigue, 
misrepresentation, and falsehood should 
have turned Philip against such a brother, 
ono so upright and loyal, but court jeal¬ 
ousy and a consciousness of being de¬ 
tected in scandalous behavior prompted 
Perez to all kinds of lying subterfuge. 
The result was suspicion, delays, and in¬ 
justice on Philip’s side, and heartaches. 


Are you loss-proof? 


This handy 
machine 
guards you 
from all 
losses— 
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$175 


Slop the leaks! — -The Barrett casy-to-carry,rasy-to-operate adder and com¬ 
puter is an infallible, automatic check on time-loss and money-loss. No 
matter how small the loss or how bie, the Barrett willjWitand stop it. 
Many a business has been ruined by the small, intangible losses here and 
there which often seem unpreventable. But if the figures in your office go 
through the Barrett, it is mechanically certain to detect and prevent loss. 

Profit* slip away!— In a thousand different little ways your profits slip away 
between your fingerr—unless you keep a firm hand on every department 
and every employe. Without the easy-to-carry Barrett this is practically 
impossible. 

This machine is a watch dog! —The Barrett goes into every department, to 
every desk, to every employe right at his work, prevents all loss in time 
used to travel to the big, unwieldy adders. It is absolutely accurate and so 
simple and easy to operate that any one who can write can learn to use 
it correctly in One Hour. Thus it becomes a faithful, trusted watch-dog 
over your entire business. No one can cheat or fool the Barrett. 

Why it stops losses! —The Barrett Adding and Computing Machine with the 
special simplifying attachment shown above weighs slightly more than 17 
pounds, has a capacity-of 99,999,999.99, is handlcdrivenand portable, and 
splendidly simple, durable, and accurate. It costs 5150—$25 extra for the 
special computing attachment, which vastly simplifies multiplication. No 
other machine at any price , combines all of these valuable features in one 
machine' 
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Cut out—Fill in — Mail Today 

BARRETT ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 

Central Office*, Dept- D, Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Pau 

I want to see the Barrett Adding Machine in action. Please bring one to my office 
and show me how light it is to carry and how pleasant and easy it i* to operate. I under¬ 
stand that this will place me under no obligation whatever to buy the machine. 
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Let Us Lend You 
A New Kind of Shower 

Fit* wiy Bath Tub. Need* no Curtain. Don’t , 

Have to Wet your Hair. Almost as - ■*%: rmZ 

Enjoyable a* Ocean Bathing M 

lO Days* Free Trial 

No Money in advance. Only $6 l ill 

If You Keep It « 

Just to show lou how it heats a tub hath— 
and how it will help you stand the hot weather— 

; e I’™}, 10 lend you a Kenney Four-Stream ' 

Shmirar_ f ‘ « 'AVI 1 


disappointment, and sacrifice on the part 
of the youthful, honest, and ambitious 
Don John. 

Padre Coloma makes this life story one 
of deep interest, and with it givc« us the 
interwoven destinies of other great his¬ 
torical personages of the times. Physically 
Don John was exceptionally handsome; 
mentally he was well balanced and alert; 
spiritually he was u devout churchman of 
lofty ideals. He early developed the spirit 
of the Crusader. He longed for conquest 
that should add to his brother’s glory. 
He was content to shine in reflected light, 
never making a movo without consulting 


the King. 

The rebellion of the Moriscos of Gra¬ 
nada in 1568 was the chance Don John 
had waited for. His campaign against 
them was the biginning of years of succoss- 
ful fighting culminating in his wonderful 
victory over the Turks at Iepanto. Prom 
that time, however. Philip's unjust sus¬ 
picions of his motives held him back from 
further conquests. Don John's character 
is disclosed in tho fact, that those who were 
*-nt to watch and restrain his ."undue 
Easy To Put Up ambition " always ended by becoming his 
«ne finurr. Heavy devoted friends and allies. Pius V. and 
( . , 7 * orv XIII. had schemes whereby Don 
John was to bring England back into tho 
fold of the Catholio Church, hut Philip 
t Brings It thwarted them all by appointing him 
rttrrhmd or «• Governor of Flanders and then failing to 
* upport him in •very way. With few 
mloymtnt. exceptions Don John wus everything, ad- 
i.smpiy *t»i y, mirahlc in a man. Tho reader is distrest 
at the neglect and injustice that saddened 
his last yean—year* of impatient wailing, 
honest ambition, and glorious opportuni¬ 
ties that were not *upport«d by tho 


Kenney Needle 


Body Shower 


New In lhe way 


(navugantly ripen*.* shower* 


Better 


the •>«»«( will cost you. 

D. M. Rcddan Specialty Co. 

2 S Wot Broadway. New Yorfc 
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A Two Million Dollar 
Book About Tires 
FREE TO YOU 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 

Torrvy. Bedford. Held Dsyi In California. 

SSETSi 82 >\^ 235 U " u, " : Uou ‘ hl ~ 

To tho several books of nature study 
which Mr. Torrvy has written the publish- 
ore add now a new volume—regrettably 
a memorial one, since the author did not 
livo to see its completion. Tho plcusant 
essays which it contains will charm the 
bird-lover. One may dip into its pages any¬ 
where and find oneself in leisurely, amiable 
conversation with a man of gentle spirit, 
wide intelligence, and keen powers of 
observation, who is constantly finding 
fresh springs in life. It is good to linger in 
the sunshine with him and listen to the 
song of the bird and the ripple of the water¬ 
falls. 

■o«c. t. Holland. The Personality of Napole¬ 
on. 8 vo. Pp. 383 . New York: G. P. Putnam’# 
Sons 12.SO net. 

It might well be imagined that the sub¬ 
ject of Napoleon was exhausted, and if tho 
multiplicity of literature that has been 


T-cnty thou •and molori.Il have read and 
thr , UH M"',n, in ti>« hook, -h.ch -r call 
Hide to Highway.'* It ha« shown rich ot th< 
to vive from ty> to !*», bv adding « n 
*>'“ To figure con.ervat: 
-11 call the aerragr saving fioo—this mean. 
»«mg ol l.^mo ooo lor ao,ooo motorist. alon. 
Before the season is -.11 underwar. , 
jo.w»i will ha.e read and acted on thi* bo. 

ftss^r^ w>ahtnrmMhrm 

So matter whelhee your present tires are new 
thU book -ill put dollar, in your pocket If 
■hows how to make them la.t three seasons 
M One—10.000 miles :n,tead of ,. m to }, 
old, rim cut or nit «om, it thowt how to 
ibtm last a whole extra season, 


But mhy toto deuil here «he« 10or copy of 
••From Hide to H.*h.j T b all -ra,>prd v r readr 
to moil without the slightest obligation attached f 
Uoo t even bother to write a letter-merely say 
• Send the book” on a pm-al and nu.l today, yowr 
copr wiH reach yoi without cost by ntn pou. 
Sorely, a book which ha* led to a saving of 
to oikn motorist., a .1 least 

worth vending for. Wme for it SOW. Adder., 


THE COLORADO TIRE AND LEATHER COMPANY 

Bnilding Chi™.. Ill 1 Jt; Aroma Street. O-rner. Colo, 

t Street. New \ ..rk City 4* G-Men Gate Avmoe. s*n Francisco, Calif 
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The Power of Silent Service 


piled up on liis name be taken as a test, this 
would bo true. Professor Holland rec¬ 
ognizes this truth, but he also comes into 
the field as a genuine rtdactcur. He takes 
this mass of stufT and distils it. so that its 
essence is a sparkling product of pure and 
exhilarating fact. It must certainly bo 
allowed that we have hero a new descrip¬ 
tion of Napoleon the truth of which is self- 
evident. In the first place, tho work is 
eminently refreshing. Wo are brought 
down to the stern and wild scenery of 
Corsica, the feverish excitement of the 
Jacobin spirit, the almost insano war 
passion of tho genius who had been fed on 
Arrian anil Livy, and the records of 
Curlovingian conquest. Napoleon’s career 
us a soldier is bettor known than his success 
as a legislator and a thinker, and those who 
wish to contemplate this great historic 
figure apart from his white horse and gray 
surtout would do well to study this delight¬ 
ful volume iu which tho learning of a 
scientific historian is combined with the 
skill of an accomplished essayist, 

Parker, Gllbrrl. Complete Writing* of. 

Imperial million. Vol. IX and X. New York: Chari*. 
Scribner’* Son*. per vol. 

Few new novels will lie welcomed with 
more enthusiasm than these republished 
stories of (lilliort Parker. And those in¬ 
terested in this beautiful new edition of 
his works will add volumes IX and X 
to tho collection with pride and satis¬ 
faction. Vol. IX contains “The Scats 
of the Mighty." an historical novel of the 
conquest of Canada, written most ap¬ 
propriately at a hotel in Mablcthorpe called 
"The Book in Hand." in 1894-5. The 
first germ of the story came from "The 
Memoirs of Major Robert Stolsi." a tiny 
volume found by Mr. Parker in Quebec, 
but tho plot, characters, and general 
ideas nro nil imaginative. "The hook." 
says it* author, "has a position, perhaps, 
not wholly deserved, but it has crystallized 
some elements in the life of the continent 
of America, tho history of Franco and 
Knglnnd, and of the British Empire which 
may serve hero and there to inspire tho love 
of things done for the sake of a nation rather 
than tho welfare of nn individual." Vol. 
X. "The Battle of the Strong," is n 
"protest and a deliverance." a breaking 
away from Canada ns a background, n 
determination, on the part of the author, 
to fulfil himself and to take no instruction 
except those of his own conscience, im¬ 
pulse, and conviction. "The Battle of 
tlie Strong” is a story of Jersey, and is not 
without faithful historical elements, but 
tho book is essentially a romance, in which 
character was not meant to bo submerged 
by incident. It was this story that 
brought Mr. Parkor out of the tyranny of 
tho field in which he had first sought a 
hearing. 

A Dlrtlonarr of Automobile Term*. By Albert 
L Clough. New York. Tho HorsrUsa Age Company. 

Mr. Clough presents] his book as a seri¬ 
ous endeavor to give in alphabetical 
order the terminology daily applied to 
motor-cars. It is, he believes, t he first work 
of tho kind to be compiled. Every* year 
thousands of people who become interested 
in motor-cars are introduced to a nomencla¬ 
ture that is peculiar to tho automobile in¬ 
dustry. hut quite foreign to them. Here¬ 
tofore they have been unable to secure an 
intelligent guide. Mr. Clough's work will 
be found an open sesame to this technical 


If the crowd on the stock ex¬ 
change kept quiet and let one man 
talk, that man could be heard in 
every comer of the room. But the 
shouting members produce a com¬ 
posite of sound, so that no one 
trader is understood except by a 
small group around a particular 
trading post 


If everyone were able to shout 
twice as loud, the result would be 
only a greater noise, and less 
intelligible. 

For communication to be univer¬ 
sal there must be silent transmission. 
In a noisy stock exchange where 
the voice, unaided, cannot be under¬ 
stood across the room, there are 
hundreds of telephones which carry 
speech half way across the continent 


The telephone converts the spok¬ 
en words into silent electrical 
impulses. 

In a single Bell telephone cable, 
a hundred conversations can be 
carried side by side without inter¬ 
ference, and then distributed to as 
many different cities and towns 
throughout the land. Each conver¬ 
sation is led through a system of 
wire pathways to its proper desti¬ 
nation, and whispers its message 
into a waiting ear. 

Silent transmission and the inter¬ 
connecting lines of the Bell System 
are indispensable for universal tele¬ 
phone service. 

Without such service, our cities 
would be slow of speech and the 
States would be less closely knit 
together. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 

Every Bell Telephone ia the Center of the Syatem 
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volving as it did much mechanical and 
electrical description, was by no means an 
easy one. He has accomplished it with re¬ 
markable skill. He is especially to be 
commended for having avoided technical 
phraseology. The use of plain terms 
throughout the book will commend it to 
all who wish to inform themselves on the 
terminology of automobile engineering. 
The thoroughness which characterizes the 
work is shown under such words as car¬ 
bureter. where twenty-five relative terms 
are treated; motor, of which forty different 
type* are described; and tire, where forty- 
five allied terms are considered. This book 
should become indispensable alike to the 
prospective purchaser and to the owner of 
a oar. 


of easier, better and quicker dust¬ 
ing, cleaning and polishing Easier 
because it puts an end to stooping 
and bending, better because it cleans 
and dusts thoroughly and quicker 
because it dusts, cleans and polishes 
all at one time. 


METAL LATH 

Construction 


Polish 


deserves careful consideration from the 
prospective home builder, because it 
offers him a rare combination of perma¬ 
nency, economy and life-long satisfaction. 
Our FREE booklet 705 , “Metal Lath 
for Home Construction," is full of profit¬ 
able pointers for home builders. Send 
for it now and find out why KNO-BURN 
Metal Lath for inside walls and ceilings, 
and KNO-FUR Metal Lath for exterior 
work arc superior to old style methods 
of construction. 


Woolrombe. H. 8. Beneath the Southern 
Cr*ss. 8vo. pp. 188. S*« York: Loofmau. 

Grooc A Co. ll-SS ml 

This is the pleasantly written book of 
travels in which the chaplain to the Arch¬ 
bishop of York details his impressions of 
tho inhabitants and scenery be beoaao 
acquainted with during a tour through 
Australasia and Sou*h Africa. The author 
of course waa particularly interested in 
tho lifo of the Church of England mission- 
aric* and English settlers, hut he makes 
some important additions to knowledge 
of the aborigine*. The narrative is graphic 
and quite personal. It reads like a series 
of familiar letters. The photographic illus¬ 
trations are good and numerous. 


reduces the work of cleaning, dust¬ 
ing and polishing to almost nothing. 
Being treated with O-Ccdar Polish, 
it gives a high, durable, hard pol¬ 
ish. Easily cleaned by washing. 
Heavily padded to prevent marring 
the furniture. 


At Your Dealers 


—On Trial— 

Simply deposit 51. SO with your dealer 
and try the O-Cedar Poliih Mop for 2 
day 1 . If it ii not iiatUfartory in every 
reipcct, your money refunded without 
qucition. Sent prc|taid, upon receipt 
L of price when not at dealers. 

Bk Channel! Chemical Co., 

V\ 1453 Carroll Avenue 

Chicago 


KNO-BURN 
METAL LATH 


This is the story of a long expedition 
made in prairie days more than forty years 
ago across the plains from Wisoonain to 

Salt Lako City through the region of the _ 

great American Desert. This adventure link's'll 

was undertaken in 1 .SGG. remembered as 7 /,-<//., it "I 

one of the "bloody years" in Indian 1V^ 

affairs, and many anecdote* of frontier life \54 m 
are told. Especially remarkable is the LorHfW ^ 
sane, detailed, reflective picture of life as 
it was lived on one of the oou»tl«*s "treks" II, 
that marked the cipan-*>n of Am-eir, F fA *35* 
westward and that arc as charactcri'iic of 
that day as were the expeditions of Cook. '{ jfnfJtwi 
Drake, and !> C.ama in theirs. Life in the 
West had rugged aspects in those days I J'HiuiVH 
which melodrama has stamped on |>opular 
ideas of the West. But Mr. Birge write* 
as one who has «-e;i at lir-i hand and live ! |||||l||ll 

much before ihe n-.-r.rd was east inlo final 1 . I ’ 1 . 

shape, and the proper dignity of the narra- -- 

tivc gives weight to his words. Thus the Pact Rr 
book indirectly easts light on the period ^ "_ 

covered in Miss Goman’s "Economic Be- 
ginning? of the Ear West.” But one would sm we^wJh's!',^" 


li a flat theet of metal fabric with a web-llke mrWi 
that c.mi'l-trly Imbed. It..If fn the pla*trr. ThU 
form of con.t rue linn pe-lu.r* a reinforced cun- 
Cictc-Uke wall. The pWrr •un:>4v.«« i.omeotf. 

FIRFPRftOF r KN °-Bi'*N metal 

ruvcriunjr LATH covered with Portland 
< rment planter lain effective 
barrier to flrr been"*- all wood Muddin* and JuMu 
are completely protected. 

DIIRARI1ITY r KNO B,,RN metal 

UUimPIUI I LATH, on account of It. 

wall that will never warp, buckle or crack. It ft# 
trot*! with a carbon i±unt that with* and* rua — 
it »cvcr «Si«intcunit>Sw 


KNO-FUR 
METAL LATH 


for outride u»e Is a mrtal fabric limllar to KNO. 
BURN with parallel ril» that tnrteaaritaarrvncth 
and provide* auhctltute for furring. It hia tie 
SPA’J&’o!? PtsH'r tripptag meab that make. 
KNO-BLKN *> effective. 


FfONOMY — addition, the aae of KNO 
Lmmfm 1 FUR Lath eliminate. 

ihe.ithin(. building paper an I 
wrother boards—a unil* rconumy Ulal ittei us 
tnhrt tosL 


OVacejn 

Book Cabinets 

Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 


LASTING 


KNO-FUR i» made from metal 
rciallypreparof (orewst a<i l.md 
it. It i. rigid and impemhabl*. 


Our regular monthly bulletin “Expanded 
Mrtal Con* ruction," will be sent to Archi¬ 
tect, and ContiacUin. upon requcic. 


Norlh Weitcrn Expanded Metal Co. 
970 Old Colony Baildi.f CHICAGO 
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and sympathetic narrative. It is not very 
generally known that altho England was 
a leading agent in the slave-trade in the 
early years of tho eighteenth century, it 
was prehaps tho decision of Lord Mansfield. 
Chief Justieo of England, made in 1772. 
that as soon os a slave set his foot on the 
soil of England he became free, that 
started the work of Thomas Clarkson and 
William Wilberforce. But all the great 
leaders of American statesmanship were 
for the abolition of slavery—Patrick 
Henry. Washington, Jefferson, and the 
rest. It was left to Lincoln to realize their 
ideas. 

Mr. Brawloy pays especial attention to 
tho negro question since the Proclamation 
of Emancipation. He treats tho question 
from a political, social, religious, and edu¬ 
cational standpoint. Wo expect to find 
this work adopted us a text-book in our 
public schools, for tho young would derivo 
from it many lessons of value and much 
historical information. 


JACKSON “ SULTANIC “ SIX $2650 


Uondrlcb, Jnu*ph Kln«. The Coniine Mrilro. 

I'Jinn, pp. 280. Chicago; A. C. McClure A Co. 

Tho title of this work is sadly mislead¬ 
ing. Mr. Goodrich tells us nothing about 
Mexico's future which must be based upon 
some political foundation, and from polities 
he keeps strictly aloof. But we learn hen*, 
what we may learn from a hundred vol¬ 
umes. about "Ancient Mexico." "Phy*- 
ical Mexico," "Prehistoric Mexico," and 
"The Coming of the Spaniards." Then* 
we are told of "Mexico for the Archvol- 
ogist, the Antiquarian, the Collector of 
Curios." "The Wealth of Mexico." "In- 
dust rial and Municipal Development." 
There is nothing whatever of the coming 
Mexico, and we an* tempted to echo the 
words of Lenr, "Nothing can come of 
nothing—speak again." As a compendious 
account of the resources of this land or 
Aztecs and the Toltecs, its capture by tho 
bold conquiiilailor Cortez, its ret>cllion 
against Spain, and its present relations 
with the United States, the volume may 
be found useful and convenient. 


Design is the real basis of the 
extraordinary Jackson Comfort 

ep cushion*, good spring*, and a 
roomy body will give a degree 
of comfort i but not the comfort 
that has set the Jackson apart from 
competition. 

:au•«* Jackson comfort hat a Intis in 
things far more necessary than these 


Its wheelbase is long, therefore easy 
riding. Moreover, the wheelbase 
length in each model is scientifically 
correct with relation to wheel sires 
weight and balance. 

Many cara have the soft upholstery and 
other visible evidences of comfort. 

Few—vary few —have these combined 
with the really vital comfort elements 
—the engineer’s care and skill ap¬ 
plied as painstakingly to produre 
rase of riding as to the mechanical 
design and construction. 

In this regard the Jackson has long 
been unique; even today it stands 
almost alone. 

So, we say, do not deceive yourself into 
the belief that one car is as comfort¬ 
able as another providing it it at 
roomy and as well upholstered. 

A ride in the Jackson, and a ride in 
several others, will convince you 
that we arc right. 

We shall be glad to put you in touch 
with the Jackson dealer if you write. 


Ita foundation it the engineering abil¬ 
ity that has grown out of eleven 
solid years of experience in building 
comfortable cars—improving each 
model over its predecessor. 

To this engineering ability and ingen¬ 
uity are due the balance, the distri¬ 
bution of weight, the relation of 
all structural elements that are vital 
to the easiest-riding car. 

To be sure, the Jackson has ten-inch 
seat cushions, shoulder-high seat 
backs and exceptional room in front 


House 1 nhrr.lt, Library. Edited by Hubert 
Fisher. Gilbert Murray, and others. 7 velum**. 
!6mo. New York; Henry Holt A Co. Cloth. BO 
erntn net rich. 

Those volumes, tho newest addition to 
tho Homo University Library', raise the 
number of volumes thus fur issued to 
sixty-four. Tho subjects here* treated in- 
cludo Napoleon. German literature. News¬ 
papers, and Dr. Samuel Johnson. The 
writers have boon selected with judgment. 
Varied as tho topics are. and differing ma¬ 
terially as does tho character of the wri¬ 
ting. one can not fail to note an excellent 
level as generally maintained. 


is, too, full elliptic springs front and 
rear; because no better type has 
ever been devised. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 

1318 E. Main Street Jackson, Michigan 


A thoroughly orthodox and evangelical 
statement of the claims and teachings of 
Christianity as the early Reformers knew 
it and taught it. To-day. the day of doubt, 
question, and unrest, these ten sermons will 
be found to breathe a spirit of piety and 
devotion very different from the barren 
intcllectunlism which is now so much in 
vogue. "The Faith of Christ." "Love in 
Sacrifice." "The Lamb of God," "Tempta¬ 
tion.” "Meekness and Manliness." "Pain 


T* t rente. Can 


Pa>non, Georg* Shipman. The Vital and 
Vletorloux Faith of CbrUt. !2mo, pp. 2*7. New 
York; Funk A Wagnall* Co. $1. 


Kelly- Springfield 

Automobile Tires 

A perfect machine h brttcr than an imperfect workman. A perfect workman 
15 better than any machine. The men who make Kelly Siringheld Tire* have 
ye**wt**n yeaof tire makinc experience behind them, and that is why It Is 
important foe you to know that every Kelly -Springfield Tire is made by hand. 

KELLY -SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY. 229 W. 57th St. New York 
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away with suspenders and belts 


and Peace”—such are the most salient 
subjects of a series which will bring refresh¬ 
ment and comfort to many minds. 


Try This Good 
Pipe Tobacco! 
Sample Free! 

Let Edgeworth bring a new 
joy into your life- Thousands 
swear by it. 


WUson. Woodrow. MmUlmturr. Sto. pp. 
91. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. J5. 

There should be no doubt of a ready 
demand for this limited edition of minor 
writings by President Wilson that date 
from 1881, 1883, and 1896. and which were 
reprinted in book form with other essays 
in 1896. Of that volume the present «*ne 
contains three papers only. These are 
entitled, respectively: “Men- Literature," 
"The Author Himself." and "On an Au¬ 
thor's Choice of Company." They form 
an addition to the Riverside Press editions 
of notable writings. Only MO copies havo 
been printed. The paper is of fine quality 
and the typo large. 


practical and hygienic way 
o! holding your trousers up. 

SuBpruierw arc uncomfortable- ungain¬ 
ly— ibry drag—ibry nuke mm strop 


WEAR 

Stanford “HIP-FIT 


won i potipo/ic tni* wornic: 
flight! Only trouble* *hould 
clayed. Write us lor a (rec 
( Edgeworth and learn how gt 
uu>c -tmoke can be. 


Tbc “luvUltiftr" irojtm •uptxvrtrr cnllrrly fllminataa »ua- 

prndcr* *uh 1 Leila—a»vr« («-ilcv( iviilult—jicilci l ucsiuras 

—perfect bodily Irrrdom at all tunc*, under all clrcum- 
***** Caft'i «llp. Ca*'l Wnd. Cant work oul of ad- 
wi^®^ «JI wliht and pre—uic ofl the ahouUSrm. 

an ela»ur over hip* and back yield* to every movement 
we—ure gentle and evenly dUtributrd; acta a* an abdom 
Inal support. Sanitary- tail MrvUeabU 
Tbouaanla la uer. all giving prrfnrt —no toy 

or man *iil »*ai •uaprnder* or brlu after wearing a •’Hip- 
Fit * If y«»r taller or dealer oonot supply yen. send ws 1st 
a*Mirs UIm aauflv abort klpo andtr trousoru. acewii- 
paalad by asoaty udir far $1. and «• will prumptly HU 
year ardor. 

Satisfaction Guarantied 
* * ‘ ' or Muncy Refunded 

*V •••» th large peorruillng 


^ EXTRA HIGH GRADE * 

Ready-Rubbed or Sliced Plug 

Smoking Tobacco 


Guizot's history of Franc* hi 
been held in general esteem a.-* i 
best of all French historic' th 
densation of it into one volum* 
dially welcomed when first ini 
years ago. Mr. Masson, when 
took this condensation. dated h 
from Harrow-on-the-Hill. th«- 
school in which Byron and Sir R 
were schoolmates. It lias long 
ognized as the best one-volume 
France extant. For such a worl 
is constant. This new printing of 
needs an introduction to the puli 
its existence needs to bo mode I 


soPFrc 


Hip-Fit Mf*. Co. 

60 F Gland St.. New Yolk 
Tailor*. I traWf* and HUI* l.lnr 


PERFECT PENCILS 


VENUS I®* 


Libera l Sample Free 


■lehsrds. O. B. The Lour re. 

Bo.loo: Small, Ma,nard A Co. 

mteb. J. B. (Ysoford. The Natl 
ISmo.pp. ItI. Boston: Small. May* 

These volumes are two in a 
the "National Treasures Ser 
deal in compact form, first, wit I 
of the buildings referred to. , 
brief chapters with the artist 
they contain, these being am 
the National Gallery volume, 
enee to the schools of painting 
in it. and as to the Louvre, wi 
to the paintings, srulptun > 
furniture, etc. Each volume i 
and should prove helpful to tn 


ivnu/er FKEB SAMPLE 

AMFRICAN LEAD PENCIL CO 
Ml ni*l A»*n»*. Srw T«t 


LARUS & BROTHER CO 


Just two 
or three 
strokes 


B South 2lit St.. RICHMOND. VA 


■ / Journey- llluatmted with photo, i 
. ^Tr ig pp. 304. Nr-York: Tboma. Y. C-« « 

'Miss Kimball, tbo execu'iv 

0/ of the Chautauqua organi it 
y WI ally prepared nearly all thi* i 
f/i coarse of reading in The C . 
f/i Eight cathedrals have chap* ft 
R'>h R*Ud . IM trations devoted to them. Ar 

l !■ chapter deals with Weatmins 
“* and an introductory one di- 

_characteristics of cathedral are 

England." The text is prep 
/"* A R A r CQ good lines. The illustrations ar 
Uni\/\UL J excellent; they are also nuim 
For Automobiiaa and Motnrcyciaa ua I.Io and well-considered n-.1 

$30 and Up »* oded to , ‘ ach cha P ,<T - a!i 

7 E Jy to put up. Portable, bibliography, with a glosaa, 
^0 AH sizes. Postal bring*. ,ural ****»■ Altogether tb 
™ latest illustrated catalog, qn»c in a class by itself as 
. st7,4it? F-niniu An.. CiwimatL o. and should be well received. 


PIKE STROP-HONE 


FREE. A Pike St ° n , e 


EDWARDS 

FIREPROOF 

STEEL 


P'KE MANUFACTURING CO 
121 Main Street. Pike. N. H 
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FICTION OP THE SEASON 

Following is n correct list of the fiction 
published since January 1 by Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. of Philadelphia. In the 
list given in our issue of May 3 as that of 
Messrs. Lippincott'a were by accident in¬ 
cluded several books that are not theirs: 

Comfort, Will Levinqton—' "Tho Road 
of Living Men." SI. 25 net. 

Dejeans, Elizabeth-—' "The House of 
Thane." $1.25 net. 

Hutchinson, Edith Stotesbcrt—"A 
Pair of Little Patent Leathef Boots." $1.50 
not. 

Lutz, Grace L. H.— "Lo, Miohaol!" 
SI.25 net. 

Marriott, Crittenden —"Sally Cos- 
tloton, Southerner." $1.25 net. 

Martin, Helen R.—“The Parasite." 
SI.25 net. 

Scott, John Reed—"T he Unforgiving 
Offender." $1.25 net. 

Wellh. Carolyn— "Tho Maxwell Mys¬ 
tery." $1.25 not. 

Tho list of Messrs. J. B. Browne & Co. 
of Chicago for tho season is as follows: 

Curtis, Isabel Gordon— "The Lapso 
of Enoch Wentworth." $1.25 not. 

Arlington, Kate A.—"Pilgrims of tho 
Plains." $1.25 not. 

1IALHET, Korreht—“T he Slain." $1.25 

not. 

Pickett, La Sali.e Caiibell —"Tho 
Bugles of Gettysburg." $1 uot. 

Mitchell Konncrly has on his list tho 
novols named below: 

I.evekhon, Ada—"T enterhooks.’' $1.35 

net. 

Middleton, Richard— "The Ghost 
Ship." $1.50 not. 

Middleton, Richard— "Tho Day Bo- 
foro Yesterday." $1.50 not. 

IIa nlift, T. Evkhett—"T he Eternal 
Maiden." $1.20 not. 

Anonymous (Author of "Mastering 
Flame”)—“Ashes of Inoense." $ 1.20 not. 

Fiooih.Daiikkll—" Broken Arcs." $1.35 
not. 

Giiaiiam, Winifred— "Tho Enomy of 
Woman." $1.35 net. . 

Bojeh, Johan— "Treacherous Ground." 
$1.35 not. 

TnEVENA, John— "Wintering Hay." 
*1.36 not. 

Woods, Alice-" The Thicket." $1.20 
not. 

Hutchinson, A. S. M.—"Once Aboard 
the Lugger." ( 0 th edition.) $1.30 not. 

Lawrence, D. H.—"Tho Trespasser" 
$1.25 net. 

Harris, Frank —"Unpath’d Waters." 
$1.25 not. 


ADDING MACHINE 


SUBTRACTING MACHINE 


TOTALS'OR BALANCES 

. r mdr. o. aattracu 

by lh« 


This New Burroughs 
Saves 5 Hours a Day 

This wonderful new Burroughs is doing for a Cleve¬ 
land concern, in less than 3 hours a day, work which took 
8 hours a day by hand. 11 saves over 50% for a Chicago 
concern on statement work alone. 

ng time and money, it totally eliminates 
Igcry and effort required in getting both 
ues, because it is absolutely automatic- 
accurate—and quick and neat at both, 
chi* — it M credit*, deposits or other items; 
hecks or similar items; ptimit dates, numl>cr*, 
i old and new balance tm .kei carbon copies)* 
You just put down the figures one after the 
inc doc* the«ulaiUting. thinking and printing, 
iddhion to thi* extraordinary work—it will do 
multiplication and division—in fact, nil the work of a standard 
Burroughs Adding and Bookkecpi 

Don’t you think you need the 
office ? Other* tell us it t* ay* for 
least find out the truth of ihb as 
by permitting us to <kmonstr.ilc i 
without cost or obligation to you. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 

49 Durrougla Block, Detroit. Michigan 


and absolutely 


oiness 


Get a BURROUGHS 


"Tho Genealogical and Encyclopedic 
History of tho Wheeler Family" is the title 
of a work to bo put to press in June by the 
American College of Genealogy, New York. 
It will contain 35,000 names and cover a 
period or nearly 300 years of American 
history. It will comprize records of all 
branches of the family in America and his¬ 
torical material pertaining to tho family 
in the old world. Benjamin Ido Wheeler, 
president of California University, writes 
the Foreword; Prof. JamesRignall Wheeler, 
of Columbia University, is literary - editor, 
and Edward J. Wheeler, editor of Current 
Opinion, is biographical editor. 


H»T» pgadan-pfetf tire*. Imported Brampton.roisr chain*. Imported 

llftb fla&fod CAfHolt fcntlx?** Ifht atari nmri «UAF>la linn i<1 ..q 

tnmartd cm* an0rtbfTdMioc4]Yefo*trjrmpof*r#<vOtfr no 
lb*r U«ria Nu*!*->rt cr b*o tmi »r*rn1 V» make tl»«* ItlS H |iiinfrr*‘ 

Lib* World* lU'at IUr)r«r. Ia>i,ro«ffl factory n*-U tnU ««1 litfWl^Ipnl 

I for ItU tr*ab‘* make a nr* |tvy ofrr. KonwtL im trry ipmal U. 1 L# 

1 r ml fnrr hoyra of m) H'-Vka i* jarb W rllo u* alout II 

ft WE SHIP ON APPROVAL ttltSfZZrM 

■ wk ycr* lo fuatSf and try tbr *"fiaci«cr** imiAouf a coif efts pent* to 

■ Wofuyoi Uitk of itifiBf oaf «*tbar Vltyela. 

1 in MYfi FRFF TRI4I —•**T m n* u>crr~ Mcytf* bntarmt 

X fV UHlw rntl I n in L roof toyaa If yoo dam* w mb tokorplt After rfdlnf 

■ It for H ol tnlttnc If to c^rry tmb r " lUng.r" Me , i-;«. art-of rjrli LigL 

■ qua lty. Lazwteortm aptmran^ aod pr'rw !t*l wr**rr vintDC to «Mp toyou. rrrfK>*<t 

■ kt TOima beaBdtrt Hand WarrllrntlfY » »i^j * »M'i k<-ri> If . r m-l 

I LOW FACTORY PRICES MS? STS 

V tW factory IW t*ryrl» mrwMoM at a that »1U br a rrrrJnlfm» to y.m. 
r l»o not buy a I rjrieera t«i r « f T'.rim until p r.u rwwhf our laTfr, comyUttr calaxif 


RID E HA G E NTSWAN TED 


n# to >oQf town. 

cyclometer* part*, rrp^im aril rrrrytbtnr to 

It- writ* U* lay for *aff# rataD-r r*«t>UltHrif Mnl 

’ *et araryUilnc. W rite It now. 


The Difference.—The cooing stops with 
the honeymoon, but the billing goes on 
forever .—‘Cincinnati Enquirer. 


TIRES 


t only Natl a troata: to rctewrytiinr H rite It non, 

Dcpt.S-172, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MEAD CYCLE CO 
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CURRENT POETRY 


X | OWADAYS nearly every poet has a 
^ ’* message. By sonnets we are urged 
to abolish child-labor, by ballad- to marvel 
at the progress of science, and by odes to 
give our support to the poet's favorite 
economic or political belief. Even when 
the poet is not endeavoring to teach us a 
lesson he is, in all probability, calling our 
attention to his own love affair, lus own 
sorrow, or his own aspiration. These 
things are, of course, proper functions of 
poetry; it is well that the maker of wrae* 
shall give utterance to his most firmly held 
beliefs and intensely felt emotions. Still, 
after reading a large number of the strongly 
didactic and subjective poems that an- so 
plentiful in England and America to-day, 
it is pleasant to come upon a poem which 
exists simply to express a beautiful idea. 
Verse may legitimately be used occanon- 
ally as a substitute for painting, to make 
a picture and to add to it an imaginative 
Splendor that paint and bru-h can not 
give. Tho first two poems wo quote have 
this pictorial quality. “ Street-lamp* " 
(which we take from .If unary'* Mm/nzirir) 
is particularly interesting since it is the 
work of a poet who excels in ver « of a very 
different sort—verm* that is argumenta¬ 
tive. usually Socialistic. In th. lin. - he 
gives to an exquisite impression simple 
and effective expression. The third line 
is not altogether satisfactory—" liarm -xd 
siro’* seems like a desperate attempt to 

But, ns a whole, 


CRAFTSMAN” 

HOUSES FOR 25 CENTS 


Our new book is the greatest 
44 buy *' a homebuilder can 
make. It is beautifully printed 
and bound, hi/e 8x10, showing 
our best Craftsman House*, 
with plans, pictures of ex¬ 
terior*, interiors and details 


illustrations 


The paves are filled with inspira¬ 
tion fur Ilia man who wants 
a real home. Order direct. 

THE CRAFTSMAN. 

Rooa 483,41W. 34 th Si., New York 


Days’ FREE Use 


ksSSL > 

mtJt in Amuk* \\A Z-~- 5 ^ 

Graduation 

GifU to Inspire Success 

Good itMlvmmt arw! u sl lot dw (Taduafr's 
lutufe »• fdamlf fth*rwn tn t*-- ph of a wsuh. 

dul/and real walch u 

iwediil. 


match " leagues of fire 
the poem is admirably mad*. " (lusty 

flowers of light " is a charming metaphor. 


Victory frlc*» 
Tte\*h\ rr»pal4 
p. Write for 

eta* all Ssatitlfal 4*sittts In 
|..e t>rlr*r AU» r 'Mw# 

rant v> ft** whs* tMa» 

^ t»«f «. SSS. atal#e?Ul*. X. Cl 


• •vsils hirs «IN«t w (Mils M 

fr«ws wsutha. 

lUns«'«W4 W 


Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Family? 


Elgin 
National 
Watch Co 
Elgin, III. 


The Monroe ii the 
only Refrijer.lor 
with Genuine 
Solid Porcelaio 
Food Comp.rIn.fnt 


Mr. Wheeler's sonnet contai 
ccllent and rare thing in po« 
idea. The metaphor is well su 
receives its appropriate exten 
sestet. It appears in The (hill. 


About Re 
(riirraton 


N lit tit fri the true deinocmcy Whc 
IJkr »>rrw great inoaarrti with 


Id rt«al pomp nisi S'h-ndoc to Its 
Thesurs Inop forth atong the MUk: 


u.ujv> -duiM . InUi Letter or puiul 

MONROE RLtRIURAlOR CO.. Su. 12 EE.. Loeklud. Ohio 
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Gilbert K. Chesterton ha* written very 
little serious verso of lute. His great out¬ 
put of prose cun leave him but little time 
for verse. The poem which wo quote (from 
The New WUnta») has not the splendid 
magic of " The White Horse," but it has 
that intcllectural appeal which is in every¬ 
thing that Mr. Chesterton writes and 
there ure many of those paradoxes which 
in his hands become much more than rhe¬ 
torical tricks. 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON IMPROVED FARMS ARE 

SAFE and )lrM ft* - , and NET 


DEVFREAUX MORTGAGE COMPANY 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


ERKAN SUGAR REFINING CO 


A jcwtling crowd. In radiant disarray. 

On heaven's broad boulevard In pageant* vast. 
And things of earth, tho hunted and outcast 
Come from their haunts and hidlng-plactw; yra. 
Even from the nooks and crannies of the mind 
Visions uncouth and vagrant fancies start. 

And spectcn of dead joy. that shun tho light. 
And Impotent regrets and terrors bUnd. 

Each one. In form grotesque, playing lu part 
In the fantastic Mardl Gras of Night. 


Hero is a poem that has certainly no new 
idea. Tho death of Pan has been debated 
by poets for many centuries. But Mr. 
Starbuek's verse is so musical und so full 
of the very spirit of spring that it is pleas¬ 
ant reading in spite of the fact that tho 
theme is well worn. We take it from The 
l nde pendent. 

Pipes of Pan 

By Victor Sta«*1’c« 

O Pan, I hear thy music blow 
Among Um* misty hills of mom- 
No more doth Trlum sound hU horn. 

Apollo died full long ago. 

A* legend sulth. when Christ was bom. 

Yet still, so long a* streamlets flow. 

While hranehca sway and grasses grow. 

When sunrise set* tho world aglow 

1 hear thy merry music blow 
Among tho misty hill* of i 


O Pan. I hear thy pipings pour 

From shadowy dolls at hush of noon. 
When through tho cloud-flecked skies of J 
The fleer-wingr.1 so allows dip and soar. 

And shrill cicadas softly croon. 

Deserted llos tho mountain-shore. 

By white-limbed nnlads loved of yore; 

And Mariyas leads the dance no mors; 

Yet still thine airy pipings pour 
From shadowy dolls at hush of 


This is the “Genuine Economy” House 

Below is a residence recently completed in St. Louis, with 13- 

inch solid brick walls, faced all around with Hv-tex No. 508, tile roof, copper gut¬ 
ters, cut stone sills and trim, and other details in keeping. It cost £9875.00. 

The contract price for the brickwork, including 

Hy-tex Brick 

and labor, was £1465.00. The contract bid for the walls as if built of frame was 
51137.71. The stone sills and trim in the brick house cost S102.00, making the 
excess of the brick walls over frame only $429.29. 

Contract bids for the same house showed the excess cost of brick to be 5610.19 
in Indianapolis, 5671.29 in Omaha, 5755.02 in Philadelphia, 5771.70 in Cleveland 
and $855.00 in Minneapolis. The average excess of brick in these representative 
cities was $682.08. The greatest excess of brick amounted to only 8.6%, the 
least 4.4% and the average 6.9%. 

Except stone, which is more expensive than brick, costs of all other forms of 
construction lie between the 13-inch solid brick wall and frame. 

The slightly higher first-cost of the Hy-tex house brings with it savings in up¬ 
keep and repairs, fuel, fire insurance premiums, painting and other fixed charges, 
making Hy-tex the genuinely economical building material. In addition the Hy-tex 
house is fire-safe, beautiful and durable. 

Our new booklet “Genuine Economy in Home Building," illustrated in colors, 
takes up the elements that enter into building economy in a comprehensive way. 
Every prospective home-builder should have it. Sent to any address on receipt of 
10c to cover mailing charges. Send for it now. 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 

Dept. D-55, St. Louis, Mo. 

KfSS Ln* Manufacturers 

oj Face Brick In 
the World. 


O Pan. I haar thy pipes complain 
At du«k along the river odge. 

When aephyra sway the whispering sedge. 
The Elder Gods come not again: 

No m.we "hull Vulcan clang hli sledge. 

And thou alone dost still remain; 

Yet still 1 hear thy plpcsi ooraplain 
In Outings of the autumn rain. 

Or when the lights of evening wane 
At dusk, among the swaying sedge. 


The Crusader Returns from Captivity 

By Gilbert K. Ciiewtekton 

I have come forth alive from the land of purple 
anal poison and glamour. 

Where the charm I* strong a« the torture; being 
chosen to change the mind: 

Torture or word lew dance and wlnelow fr*st 
without clamor. 

Palace hidden In palace, garden with garden 
behind. 

Women veiled In the sun, or twre as brass In the 
shadows. 

And the eodlnsi eyeless patterns where each thing 
•eras an eye. 

—And my stride Is on Csssr’i sand where It slides 
to the English meadows 

To the last low woods of Sussex and the road that 
goes to Rye. 


.Md.; Chicago. 
. . I. O.. DavsnwMt, 

I tat'unspoilt. I ml.; Kansas City. Mo, 
inn.; New York City; Omaha. 
Ms, Pa.. Tordo. O.: Wash. 
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ALL doubt re- 
garding cor¬ 
rectness of style 
vanishes when you 
wear Ide Silver 
Collars. They are 
truly smart. 


retain every hit of their original snap and set'* of line* — because the 
I.inocori) Unbreakable Hutton holes, found only in Ide Collar*, 
don’t stretch and don’t tear out. This insures continued style, comfort 
and service. - 


Tin* Knglish language in not suited to 
tbow verso fornix which depend on tho 
length of x.vllnhlex rather than upon accent; 
still there juv Homo Hueoomful attempts to 
write Knglixh verse after the manner of 
(invkx and Homans. A notable example 
of this in recent venrs is found in tho 
Sapphics of Hlixs Carman. The following 
poem ix written in what might be termed 
modified Sapphics. The melodious lines do 
not suffer because of their lock of rime. It 
nppearx in the May Smart Set. 


The Susies ii the newest cut-a-**ay fold elfect. It hai the 
Court of Collar Fashion—the famous old club* of London. It 
as yet uninitiated. Full wide front sweep effect. 

Send for Style Book—FREE 

GEO. P. IDE & CO., 507 River Street 

AUo M.k.„ of IDE Skith 


(EXTRA STRENGTH) 

J9tlf.lrhrtlr.niT.niton n*»r (Ml I 

• llTtr-j. ire* (1 «tn«ike wt. tr .a-iol 

•Iferl gi.ran. ft) (*J. TrUi Siia.JCw U Lv»Uf*. nr 

by Panwl P.*t 4 K.JawlV# IV. ,nUe4»tpbhe 


In Thrilling Moment* Like Thi* 

Your Cthfncra—>y>ur femn mutt ran Call jxmi. If yoc 

with ts» unfhilingty reevf J 

irxtf>nta in rr«J ..It not 

ih* eye *e« them . V 

- «bui mw they - I 

actually h.pp.n g|l\, 


nolurr mow eflrvtually. Sfotk 
plus renewal and Usabkl el.ia.- 
*wt«*L 

Mow engine power and lr»« cost 
lor owner- O* motor «ai«. tnu-ks. 
motorcycle*. motor Uul -<n station¬ 
ary ca». sardine ami kciwne ro~ 
emrr it the tuine n done by 


S McCormick Power Plugs 

(Take (far sj^rk Hut*) 

Try for 20 daya. Monty refunded if not aa 
reore tented. Pt.ee S2.00 eachnet. po#f- 
paid {Mention miae and model of machine. ) 
Further part.culara on application. 

McCormick Manufacturing Company 

36 Lul Finl Street Dayton. Ohio 


A Goer' .«•" !*•»* VKIuro »hi«! an «orf* 
money. I", uw they »h« » it clearest 
limit*-*) Octal! iresjenu which ihe eye iw.ll 
» rail quick miugh to grur.a. A Gvcr: Lena 
may be Mini >u H* .unci* you now low* 
Ou. Boo* on •■/.,«« and Canmra." 
w ill be ™ for the askiro; ~v. 

C. P.Gwn Amrxii OptiulU ,*ilt taw MU M . Hra 


In the cool and Careless wood* the eyes of the 
Kunurlin burned not. 

But the wild hawk went before me. being free to 
return or roam. 

The hill* hud broad unconscious back*: am! the 
tree-tops turned not. 

And the huts were bredlces of mo: and 1 knew I 

at 


And I saw my lady afar and her holy freedom upon 
htc, 

A Ixwd without nfl. averted, and not to bo turned 
with charm*. 

And I heard above bannerets blown the Intob-rant 
trumpet* of honor. 

That usher with iron laughler ihn coming of 
Christian arm*. 

My shield hangs ulalnkwt still: but 1 shall not go 
whirr they prai*e It. 

A sword U »tUl at my side, but I ahull not rldo with 
the King. 

Only to walk and to walk and to stun my soul and 
anuue It. 

A day with the stone and tho *|*am>w and every 
marvelous thing. 

I have trod the curvtw of tlu< Orescent. In the uaut 
of Umo i hat adore It. 

i Curved around duorliw* chambers and unltcholdcn 
abodes. 

Bui I walk In tho mare no more; on the sign of the 
maw I swore It. 

The wild white cross of freedom, the sign of tho 
white cross-roads. 

And tho land *hali h«ve mo or toko, and tho 
Woman take mo or have mo. 

Them shall bo no more Night, or night mure* seen 
In a glam: 

Hut Life shall hold me alone, and Death shall 
Dovtr decHvr me 

As long as I walk In Knglsnd In tho lancw that lot 


A Spring Afternoon 

Hr Lons I ’NTr.HMI.TKIl 

Tho world's running over with laughter. 
With whispers, strange fervors and April— 
There * a smell In tlie air as If meadows 
Were under our feet. 

Spring smile* at the commonest waysides. 
Hut she |s>uni out her heart to the city: 

A* one woman might to another. 

Who inert after year*. 

. . . Primroses, pink*, and gardenias 
8 ha mo the gray town and It* squalor — 
Window* are llamlng with jonquils, 
hires of gold 1 

Out of a florist’s some pansies 
Peer at the crowd, like the hires 
Of solemnly mischievous children 
Going to bed. 

. . . And. like a challenge of trumpets, 

The Spring and it* Impulse goes through me 
limti* and Bowers ami |>coplc 
sing In my blood. 

Itm-zrs and flown* and people— 

And under It all. oh. beloved. 

Out of the xong and the sunshine. 

Kiscs your face I 
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result from feeding 

A FTER all bos been printed the 

^ ‘ newspapers about the Mexican situa- ^ _ 

tion during tho past two years and a half. Tjj5j>7 

what actually ails tho so-called rcpubli ' . a\i T /.' If I 

||^^|^AnGL ''* ( ^ v 

|m*i>|iIi* .>u r!ii- -!• |i* ■>: -I..- Ifi-■ •ir.iu.:- 
K\•■r*. lm,» 

^fc*5W. 7 ''Jr 

figured conspicuously in it, but fragmentar. ^K9 l1 .EjW 

information naturally gives vague or mixt ^^Uk^W' 

impressions. John Kenneth Turner, who. 

before the revolution, wrote a sensational |*Wp VVi 

series of articles under tho general title. JM 

Barbarous Mexico,” which ran for a time ^a WiBl 

in a popular monthly magazine, and who 

followed the Madero campaign closely and ..• . -. 

..... . . , „ . h* Kitchen scraps or raw meat will never give 

was jailed for several days by Huerta after || || ^ || II * y(Hir d(>2 ,he strength and endurance that hunting 
Madero was slam, attempts to analyze th> Ol JJt# or shooting requires. The one way to keep him in 

situation in an article for The Metropolitan # Tl ( 1 fL shape the year round is to give him Austin’s Dog 

Magazine. Being somewhat of a radical W / Wa Bread. 

himself, Mr. Turner write* from thorevolu- READ And he sure that you get Austin’s. It is not 

tionist viewpoint, but his handling of th. -Mm A\ Matmf enough lo simply ask your dealer for "Dog 

subject is by no means heetie. Ho says Bread.” Specify "Austin’s.” 

that notwithstanding some strong Ameri Austin’s is so good for your dog because it is made especially for him. It will 

can suspicions to the contrary, Mexican - give him a glossy coat, firm flesh and clear eyes because it contains just the things 
am human being* liko tho rest of us, and his stomach needs. Its good, clean flour and cereals and fresh, sweet meat are bought 
their wants, their ambitions, and their expressly for it. It contains no waste, by products or chemicals. It never scours. It 
motives for endeavor an* the same as our* j* always relished. It is the eldest dog bread made in America and the bett dog food 
And ho assun*» us that, unlettered as many in the world. 

of them aro, tho men who havo been fight- Send for FREE Sample 

ing with e"™ 1 . nn '* w* 11 continue to fight. Simply send us your name and address and the name of your dealer, on a postal, 

know as definitely what they want os any and ^ whether you want lo lry Austin’s Dog Bread or Austin’s Puppy 
equal number of Americans marching peace- Bread for pups under , ix mon th*. Your dealer has it or can get it for you. 

ably to tho ballot-box on election day know 

what they want. Mr. Turner thinks th« AUSTIN 006 BREAD ft ANIMAL FOOD CO. 

lev to Hie trouble . an In-given in on- wor V.uq.nul Street. Cue *■•*. Mas, 
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DIAGNOSING MEXICO'S CASE 


Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 
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justified; for it was fought with precisely 
the same program, it was proclaimed not as 
a new revolution but as a continuation of 
the old, and it was begun only after it be¬ 
came certain that Madero would not carry 
out the program. I am referring now to 
the revolution of Zapata, Orozco, Salazar, 
and their friends, not to tho reactionary 
affair which their revolution unfortunately 
made possible, the affair of Diaz and 
Huerta. 

Does this moan, then, that Madero was a 
failure, that his government was a failure? 

If Madero had given place to better men. 
instead of to worse; if his death had brought 
Mexico nearer to a solution of her prob¬ 
lems. instead of taking her farther away, I 
could condemn him with a better heart.. 
Certainly ho never committed any crime 
that would justify his being shot like a dog 
in the night. Twelve days before tho 
treason that liberated Felix Diaz from 
prison, Madero talked to me enthusiastic¬ 
ally for an hour explaining his policies. Ho 
convinced me that he was a man of some 
sincerity, tho ho could not oouviueo me 
that he was a success. On February 8. I 
was not thinking highly of Madero. Since 
his assassination it ia difficult for mo to 
think of him except as an angel of light. 

But the melancholy end of a man, or even 
his personal qualities, must not bo per¬ 
mit te<l to warp the judgment as to his 
work. His work must 1 h« judged by—his 
work. Madero did some good things. On 
the whole, he ami his government were a 
failure. Madero would perhaps have done 
very well ns President of tho United States 
in a quiet era. But ho was not big enough 
and brave enough to face squarely tho 
stormy needs of Mexico. His enemies said 
that ho betrayed the revolution, and they 
made out a strong case. But that ho be¬ 
trayed the revolution out of wanton dis¬ 
honesty I do not believe. Ho yielded 
somewhat to personal ambition, no doubt. 
Beyond that ho was simply not equal to tho 
influences tliat were put al>oiit him. Prob¬ 
ably no man of Madero’s clan could have 
risen to tho occasion. Tho President of 
Mexico in that hour should have boon not 
only strong and brave, as ono man in 
millions, but a poor man, ono without 
financial or family or social tics to nia' e 
him afraid of going too far with tho people. 
The only crisis in our own history t lint can 
bo compared even remotely with tho 
Mexican crisis is tho ono that was met by 
Abraham Lincoln. Whon 1 oogitnto upon 
the sort of president that, was needed—and 
is still needed—to lead Mexico out of the 
wilderness, my mind runs hack to Lincoln, 
who. in defiance of vested rights, of written 
law, and of civil procedure, by one stroke of 
the pen set free four million slaves in order 
to strike at the sectional strifo that was 
threatening to make two countries out of 
one. 

But let us get down to definite detail to 
this thing that is the matter with Mexico. 

Land holdings are concentrated to a 
greater degree in Mexico to-day than they 
were in France in 17X9. Seven thousand 
families hold practically all tho arable land. 
If the distribution were proportionately the 

same as it is in the United States, one 
million Mexican families would Ik- in pos¬ 
session of titles to landed property. In 
the state of Morelos, the center of the 
Zapatist revolt, twelve hacendados (pro¬ 
prietors) own nine-tenths of the farming 
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property. In Chihuahua, the center of the 
librarian revolution in the north, the 
Terrazas family holds nearly twenty 
million acres, which comprize nearly all the 
tillable soil of that state. The greater por¬ 
tion of the state of Yucatan is held by 
thirty men, kings of sisal hemp. The ter¬ 
ritory of Quintana Roo, which is double the 
size of Massachusetts, is divided among 
eight companies. When I visited Modcro 
on January 27, ho unrolled a map of Lower 
California showing the land gifts of General 
Diaz. That territory, equal in area to 
Alabama, had been sold in live vast tracts 
for about throo-tifths of a cent an acre. 

In this country the farmer is. as a rub*, a 
humble person, ami the typical farm is a 
hundred and sixty acres; in Mexico the 
farmer is like a feudal baron and his acres 
frequently run into millions. We read on: 

In u news dispatch regarding the opera¬ 
tions of the rebels, which recently appeared 
in the Mexican papers, it was casually 
mentioned that on one farm in the state of 
Puebla, the Atencingo. the rebels had 
burned two million pesos’ worth of sugar 
rune. If the crop standing in the fields was 
worth two million pesos, how much might 
the farm itself Ih> worth? 

Instead of showing a tendency to break 
up. this system has been steadily growing 
stronger. Always, since the rule of Spain 
was fastened upon Mexico, land has been 
held in huge tracts, and there have been 
feudal lords and serfs. Hut in Spanish 
times and later, nftcr the independence, a 
considerable proportion of the common 
people hod farms of their own. which in¬ 
sured them a fair measure of freedom. 
Und«w Diaz nearly all of these small hold- 

Tho big form 


■ Without -%.’ 3 ‘ 

; a doubt! ijffi 

W ALK-OVERS 

ihors of certainty -shoes 

gj- W with the doubt left out I 

^ — a Their approved styles and splendid 
fitting and wearing qualities make 
Walk-Over the popular shoe for men 
the world over. 

Walk-Over stores offer an unsurpassed service. 
Better styles, better attention—more skill in finding 
and fitting the exact shoe that is meant for .you. 
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ings were swept away 
reached out and swallowed the small farm 
besido it. The big farm grew larger ami 
larger. The big farm did not need the 
new ground for purposes of production. 
Indeed, production was only a remote con¬ 
sideration. Invariably only a small frac¬ 
tion of the million-acre farms is cultivated. 
The big farm grabbed the little farm for 
two reasons: first and most important, to 
prevent the people from working for them - 
ttlvrt —that is, to leave them no other 
means of livelihood except to become peons 
on the big farm; second, for speculative 
purposes. 

The result of this land concentration was 
to give to Mexico a system analogous in all 
of the essentials to the feudalism of Europe 
in the sixteenth century. The authorities, 
state and local, civil and military, were the 
same unquestioning servants of the haeen- 
tlntln as they had lieeu of the feudal lord. 
The power of the hncendoHo was even 
greater, if possible, the exploitation more 
severe. The haeendado possest not only 
the right of the first night, the power to pay 
or wit hhold pay at will, the power to dictate 
the daily living of the peon to the final 
detail, but also, practically speaking, the 
power of life and death itself. In the 
capital was a written constitution which 
proclaimed that all men wen* free, but to a 
man who owned a million acres and ten 
thousand peons this constitution meant 
nothing—and it meant nothing to the peons. 

The peons of Mexico are weak and 
ignorant, yes. It is not because they were 
made so by an all-wise creator, but because 
they are serfs. Serfs have always been 
weak and ignorant, and always will be so. | 
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They are not serfs because they are weak 
and ignorant; they are weak and ignorant 
because they are serfs. It is the custom 
to put the blame for the shortcomings of 
these peons upon tho peons themselves. 
If persons art* to he blamed why not blame 
the hacenda/lot, tor it is they, and not the 
I-ons. who order the lives of the peons? 

The blame cannot properly be placed 
upon either, but upon the system of feu- 
hich produce* the same results 
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dal ism 
wherever found. 

The result of the system is that tlio 
ountry has fallen far behind other nations 
in practically everything that stands for 
progress. While the well-to-do never havo 
to worry, they are failing to take advantage 
of their opportunities for developing tho 
natural resources, and the poor are becom¬ 
ing poorer all tho time. Millions of acres 
of fine land lie fallow and the farming 
implements and agricultural methods gon- 
endly are far behind tho times. Many of 
the rich families live in foreign countries, 
and there are about 3,000,000 people at 
home who are classed as people; the other 
1‘J 000,000 are classed as cattle, so far as 
furnishing a home market is ooncorned. 
Mr. Turner goes on: 

While more than half the population are 
iHons, the peon* are never numerous 
• nough to supply tho domnnd for them. So 
where it is desired to rush production the 

•inchado, or snaring system, is resorted 
to. Tho poor, r classes or tho towns and 
. (ties are kidnaped, or they are tricked 
into going to the plantations. There they 


FitsYour Rifle 


in a most hideous manner. At least a 
quarter of a million of Mexico’s population 
before tho passing of General Din* fell 
properly within tho category of chattel 

slaves. 

When the revolution of 1910 broke out it 
htirnulado in the state of Oaxaca was n>- 
i-’rted in the newspapers as having tclo- 
•r.iphed to General Dia/. offering to help 
put down the revolt. The story was that 
this man pledged himself to furnish as sol¬ 
di rs from his haciendas, fully armed, 
6i >.000 peons. 

Whether or not this story is true I do not 
i now. Certainly the man never delivered 
goods. AI tout that lime the peons tho 
intry over were deciding to fight, not for 
th' ir masters, but for themselves. 

So feudalism in Mexico has proved a 
failure, not only in its effects upon the peons, 
t In common people, but in its effects upon 
thu country in general, upon production, 
up *o business. The conditions that I have 
tched caused the revolution of 1910. 
These are tho conditions that the "Plan of 
'hi Luis Potosi." the program of the 
r- olution. written by Francisco 1. Madero, 
•mined partially to correct. 

Make no mistake. Madero did not 
pr misc to break up all the large haciendas 
i tho country and divide them among tho 
•»ple. But everywhere the people were 
• ild that the triumph of tho revolution 
uld give them lands, and they fought 
h that understanding. Madero did not 
- that fur. lie was a largo land-owner 
lself. He promised only to give back 
lands that had been wrested from tho 
•pie by force or fraud during the adminis- 
tion of Diaz. If he had carried out that 
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program it would have meant a long step in 
the solution of Mexico’s immediate prob¬ 
lems. Neither Zapata nor Orozco nor any 
of the other more prominent of the agrarian 
rebel chiefs Would have turned against him. 
and no doubt he would have been alive and 
1 'resident of Mexico to-day. 

Even General Diaz, when it was too late, 
admitted that agrarian wrongs were at the 
bottom of the revolt against him and 
promised to take immediate steps to allevi¬ 
ate them. I.imantour, when there seemed 
a possibility of his becoming President ad 
interim, took a similar stand, and drew up 
aomo tentative plans for reform. Never¬ 
theless. Madcro. who rose to power through 
the revolution, deliberately repudiated its 
most important promise. 

There is a defense of Madcro. oft repeated, 
that says he was never given time to carry 
out the land program. Hut he was given 
ample time to show that he did not intend 
to carry it out. In truth, Madcro l-gan to 
"trim" from the moment the l'residency 
came near enough for him to grasp fran¬ 
tically for it. When I asked him plainly 
why he had turned his bnek on the agrarian 
plank, ho replied: "Why, you know that 
one of the terms of the pence was that we 
should recognize ns legal all the uets of the 
Diaz Government relating to property, and 
after that it was impossible to do anything.” 

An abortive pence that, which made im¬ 
possible the chief promise of the revolution! 

Madero’s generals saw this, but for the 
time being Madcro quieted objection by 
saying that the end sought would Ik* found 
through "other means." And had Modern 
meant what ho said, perhaps this would not 
have been impossible. One of those "other 
means," of somewhat doubtful value, sug¬ 
gested at the time, was that the Govern¬ 
ment buy up large tracts of land and dis¬ 
tribute them among the people. Upon 
taking office Madera rejected this schcmo 
and "trimmed" some more. "What wo 
shall do." he declared, "will be to tax those 
unused lands so highly that the owners will 
be forced to ■ell." 

Hardly a satisfactory arrangement for 
•me who is looking for the return of stolen 
property I 

Hut oven this plan was not heard of 
again. 

It has boon said that it was necessary for 
Madcro to wait for Congress to act. and 
that Congress would do nothing. 

The point is not well taken. In tho 
first place, an agrarian bill sent to Con¬ 
gress by the administration would have 
passed, as the military bills wen* passed. 
Hut the administration sent no ugrarian 
bill to Congress. In the second place, an 
agrarian law was not a necessity. Illegal 
possession of land can be corrected by 
ordinary process of the ordinary courts, 
peace terms or no peace terms. Had 
Madcro favored the return of the stolen 
lands tho stnto courts would have attended 
to the details. 

Hut Madcro did not want this done. 
He went to playing for the political support 
of the land barons. Soon he was openly 
saying that the Plan of San Luis Potosi 
was impracticable. The land policy tlutt 
Madera actually developed, and the only 
one. was to dispatch soldiers to kill the 
rightful owners of the land and to prot«*ct 
the barons in their possession of stoleD 
property. 

Look for a moment at the other side of 
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the modal. The men who liad fought for 
Madero had been promised lands. Tens 
of thousands had been promised their own 
particular lands, and by Madero himself. 
Thousands had actually taken possession of 
their lands and were preparing to cultivate 
them. Thousands of slaves, liberated dur¬ 
ing the fighting, were in possession of guns. 
When these people were told that tho 
promises of the revolution meant nothing, 
that those on the lands must get off the 
lands, that the former peons must bo- 
come peons again, that tho slaves must 
return to their slavery, what could you 
expect them to do? 

What would you have done? 

Well, if you had done it, you would have 
been called a bandit.. 

I am confident that neither Huerta nor 
Felix Diaz can bring peace to Mexico, Iw- 
eause these men are further away from the 
people, in their sympathies and their 
affiliations, than was Madero himself. 
Their promise* may help the fighting in 
some localities for a time, but in the end 
they will give no relief and the revolution 
will go on. 


THE STORMY PETREL OF THE 
REICHSTAG 

D R. KARL LIEBKNECIIT S 

tional charges that largo Gorninn 
manufacturers of war materials hod bribed 
officials at bomo and paid French news¬ 
papers to foment international ill feeling in 
order to increase their sales made him a 
world figure, at least for a brief period, but 
it was not the first time he had attracted 
attention to himself. Iu 1904 ho got a 
great deal of notoriety as counsel for tho 
defrnso in the famous "conspiracy" trial 
of German Socialists charged at Konigsbcrg 
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with assisting Russian revolutionists living 
abroad in transporting over the border a 
lot of literature that was illicit in the 
Czar's Empire. He \vas a young lawyer at 
that time, but despite his limited experience 
in handling large eases Liebkneoht turned 
the trial into a huge political indictment of 
the Prusso-Gennan regime. It was re¬ 
garded as a splendid piece of political 
agitation, if we are to believe an anonymous 
writer in the London Daily Sew, who 
seems to bo none too friendly to the 
German Government. Our informant says: 


Keep Your Organization 
Right On the Job 


You cannot secure best co-operation 
unless you provide for an absolutely 
reliable system of communication be¬ 
tween departments. Overlook this and 
you handicap your men. Give them 

Mrs fern -Elufric Infer phones 

Then you provide them and yourself with a 
positive saver of lime and steps a system of 
automatic, instantaneous communication that 
will weld together for higher efficiency every 
department of your business. 

If you are a believer in ppttlng your own per¬ 
sonality into your business, then investigate 
Western Electric Inter-phones. 

Our booklet No. 45-D will show 
how Inter-phones will help in 
yoar business. Ask us to send it. 


It wan, perhaps, this trial which induced 
Herr Liebkneoht to become, so to speak, 
the champion enemy of the ITussiau 
regime, and of all tliat it connotes Jun- 
kerdom, militarism, Hohonxollera autoc¬ 
racy, and so forth. An excellent speaker, 
tho not an orator, with a temperament full 
of enthusiasm and Arc, highly educated 
and well read, tho far front I wing a tln-orist 
and "philosopher,” as so many highly 
educated Germans arc, Herr Liebkneoht 
threw himself now into an ugitution aguinst 
the military caste, mid soou heoame tho 
foremost leader in the campaign for tho 
conquest of universal suffrage to tho 
Prussian Landing—that bulwark of Prus¬ 
sian domination in Germany. 

His antimilitarist agitation had for its 
special ohjoct to educate tho youth of the 
working class in the spirit of peace and 
internationalism; hut lie also went so for 
us to suggest propaganda in the barrack* 
and among the nnny generally, after the 
manner of tho French antimilitarists, for 
which, howover, ho never gained the sym¬ 
pathy of his follow-Socialist*. With re¬ 
gard to tho Prussian franchise, ho was one 
of tho first (sharing in this respect the 
honor with Horr Bernstein, his antipode 
in the party) to urge tho ultimate appli¬ 
cation of tho general strike as a means of 
compelling the Prussian Government to 
abandon "the most wretched of all elec¬ 
toral laws,” as it was calk'd once by Bis¬ 
marck (who, of course, could not have 
foreseen the Russian doctoral law), and 
to extend tho Reichstag franchise to 
Prussia. 

The two lines of agitation ultimately 
eonverged for him in u curious manner, 
one leading to his being convicted of 
"seditious" propaganda and sentenced to 
eighteen months' confinement in a fortnus 
and tho other resulting in his being re¬ 
turned at the deetions of 1908 to the 
Prussian Landtag as one of u small group 
of Socialists who entered those sacred pre¬ 
cincts for tho first time in Prussiun history. 

This, again, mode him a celebrity for 
tho time being in his futlierland, but s 
still greater sensation was to come in 
January. 1912, when he was elected to the 
Reichstag for tho Prussian Royal borough 
the Potsdam constituency, where the 
Court and military naturally constitute ( 
the greatest social forees. This was a re¬ 
sounding "box on the ear” for the ruling 
clique on tho part o? the eh-ctors, who evi¬ 
dently delighted in seeing the most im¬ 
placable enemy of the Prussian monarchist 
and military regime, and one who had but 
recently "dono” imprisonment for high 
treason, to act os spokesman for the fore¬ 
most constituency in Prussia. Since that 
time Herr Liebknecht has more than ever 
loomed in the eyes of the public as an em¬ 
blem or symbol of the revolt of the de- 1 
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Non-negotUble. — C*a*?o*i> — “Aw 
those dollar watebes any good?” 

Cbabshaw— “ They're all right, except 
when you're broke."— Judge. 


Great Climax.—"How was the play 
you sow last night?" 

“ Pretty melodramatic. In the second 
act when the skulking villain dew-ends 
upon Hickory Karin and forecloses the 
mortgage on old Undo Zeke's automobile 
there was hardly a dry eye in the house." 
•— St. I.oui* Hi public. 


Some Hint. Papa wanted to know 
whether you were a good business man." 
she eon tided. 

" Have you any idea why he asked?" 
inquired the young man. who had been 
culling for a long time. 

*’ I guess it was because you never talk 
business ."—Judge. 


Have you ever met John Hance? 

He’s a Grand Canyon guide and a teller 
of stories that might be true, if— 

John Hance prides himself on 
bang the most accomplished hedon¬ 
ist in Arizona. He has wintered 
and summered at the Grand Can¬ 
yon for thirty years. Hamlin Gar¬ 
land, in a delightful study of this 
pioneer guide, affirms that Hance 
is a most dramatic raconteur. 


Secret Dangers. 

A juvonilo Jap 
Was buying a map 
For use in a school, ho content. 

A man in the shop 
Sent out for a oop 
And ordered the follow's arrest, 
lie cried. " It’s a plot 
To pick out a spot 
For lunding an army out West!" 

But HomelxMly showed that the dangomus 
scroll 

Woe merely a map of the Peary ited Pole I 

A yellowish cone 
From sources unknowu 
To Governor Johnson had come. 

'Twas heavy and hard. 

And every guard 

Was sure they'd discovered a bomb 
To blow ’em sky high. 

Sent secretly by 

Some duvilish son of Yum-Yum f 
But then the cook saw it and said, " If 
you please. 

Who sent us this beautiful pineapple 
choose?" 

A statesman grew palo 
To find in the mail 
A hieroglyphical note. 

He whispered. " The hand 
That's called the Brown Hand 
• These threatening characters wrote I 
I’m certain they sav 
They'll kill me t«>-dny 
By slitting iny eloquent throat!" 

But ho was restored to his usual ease 
When told 'twas a check from a laundry 
Chinese! 

A Japanese got 
A hundred-foot lot 
Quito close to the City of Wash. 

A building he made 
And persons afraid 

Said "Goodness!" aud “ Gracious!" 
and " Gosh !" 

This devilish one’s 
Constructing big guns 
To blow our fair city to squash !" 

But lo! 'twas a shop where he got the 
mar.uma 

By selling much genuine, rare, old 
Satsuma ! 

—John O' Ketfe in the Sew York World. 


It’s worth stopping off at Wil¬ 
liams, Arizona, on the transconti¬ 
nental trip, and taking the sixty-five 
miles’ run up to the canyon of can¬ 
ons, just to meet Hance face to 


vons. 

face. 


His tales lose their flavor when 
reduced to print. They require his 
soft, drawling, high-pitched voice, 
and awkward gestures. Also they 
require the canyon environment. 

One anecdote concerns the time 
he escaped a pack of wild wolves by 
riding full tilt off the rim and jump¬ 
ing unafraid into the abyss. When 
within a few vards of the bottom, 
Hance saved nis own life by gently 
leaping from the saddle. The horse 
met an untimely death on the rocks 
below. Do you ask for proof ? 
He will show vou the stones and 
the bones! 

Story-telling is as old as the race. 

The Grand Canyon is older. But 
what’s an eon more or less amongst 
friends ? 

The point is, tnat no matter what 
the yesterday of this sublime scenic 
tacle was, to-day it is the Won- 
thc World. To-day happens 


spectac 
der of 

to be the day you are on earth*, too. 
So why not pack your grip and go 

there by the first Santa be train ? 

# 

The journey is so easy and the 
cost so trifling, if taken as a side tour 
on the wav to or from California. 

Many travelers say that El Tovar 
Hotel, managed by Fred Harvey, 
is sufficient reason for the canyon 
outing. El Tovar is a home-like 
inn. Here, in the wilderness, you 
can get a tub bath, eat grape-fruit 
I for breakfast, and scanadinncr menu 
that would make Broadway en¬ 
vious. Next door, for contrast, are 
Navaho hogans and Hopi adobes, 
housing primitive Indians. Next 
door, too, is that great gash in the 
earth, a mile deep, miles wide, and 
| painted like a hundred sunsets. 


Three days spent at the Grand 
Canyon equal three weeks spent 
anywhere else. That’s a modest 
comparison. 

One day can be given to the trail. 
It zigzags for eight miles down, 
down, down to the Colorado River. 
It zigzags the same distance back. 
You leave in the morning; you get 
back in the late afternoon. You 
wear a suit of khaki or blue jeans, or 
any old thing. You ride a placid 
mule—though volcanic if disturbed 
when off duty. The mule seems 
ninety per cent of the trip, and the 
canyon the remaining ten. After¬ 
ward, in memory, the values are 
reversed. 

Maybe you have not oeen in the 
saddle for twenty years. The saddle 
for you to-day, plus the mule, plus 
the mile-deep hole. You early learn 
the mule’s name and repeat it often 
when rounding the steep places. 
You are one of a little party, in 
charge of an experienced guide. The 
guide is used to it; you are not. 
There’s a thrill for vou at ever)- turn; 
the guide is placid. But he knows 
the way, bosses the mules, and re¬ 
stores confidence. 

You reach the river at noon, 
lunch, throw stones in the rapids, 
and start back uphill. How- far and 
tall the cliffs are! How distant the 
hotel on the rim is! You get to the 
top eventually, fired but happy— 
happy in having had a unique ex¬ 
perience. 

Next day ride on the rim boulevard 
and sec the sunset from Hopi Point. 
The day after, go to Grand View and 
see an entirely different section of the 
canyon. Both jaunts in easy coaches. 

Stay a few days more and try one 
of the many camping trips, if time 
can be spared. 

If all this appeals to you. write to 
Mr. W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic 
Manager of the Santa Fe, 1064 Rail¬ 
way Exchange, Chicago. Ask him 
for copy of an illustrated booklet, 
‘‘The 1 itan of Chasms." I he cover 
is a four-color reproduction of an oil 

t ainting of the canyon by \\. R. 
.eigh. Inside are ar¬ 
ticles by Powell, Lum- 
mis and Higgins, with 
full information about 
what to see, what to 
do, etc. 
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Depends.—' Traveler (hastily)—” Por- 
ter. have I time to kiss my wife good-by?” 

” How long have you been married?” 

-Life. 


Trouble Amidships.— Naxnt Goat—“ I 
thought father had a perfect digestion.” 

Billt—■" He has. ordinarily; but a while 
ago he ate a lot of adjectives off a circus 
poster.”— Puek. 


Here is the sweet¬ 
est smoke that I ever 
knew, and I've smoked 
for 40 years. 

The tobacco grows in a 

mountainous district of 
Cuba. A resilient expert—a 
rare connoisseur— picks it 
out for me. I have it made 
up for my private use as a 
Panatcla, the size of this 
picture. It bears my own 
monogram band. 

The aroma is rare, mild, 
sweet and exquisite. I have 
never found anything like it 
in a ready-made cigar. 

I have long supplied these 
cigars to my friend*, and t he 
circle of users hasgrown into 


Too Deep.— Two colored men were on an 
expedition to the colonel's hen roost one 
dark night. Mow* had planted the ladder, 
climbing up to where the chickens were 
roosting, and was passing them down to 
Ephraim, who put them in a bag. Sud¬ 
denly More stopt. 

“What’s de mattah. Brudder More?" 
inquired Ephraim anxiously. 

" I s just been thinkin'. Brudder Eph¬ 
raim. horn- me and you is memhahs ub de 
church, an' wedder it's right to take de 
cunnel's chic kings? " 

" Brudder Mow," said Ephraim, " dat 
am a great moral question which you an' 
me ain't fit ter wrastlo wid. Pass down 
anudder chicking .”—Atlanta Constitution. 


Here Is Where 
Your Fool Needs 


If you arc troubled with arch weakness, rest 
the muscles in a Coward Arch Support Shoe. 
It, is accurately constructed on anatomical 
principle* which relieve the arrh and raise it to 
its proper position. A comfortable shoe to 
wear, and a safe remedy for all "flat-foot" con¬ 
ditions. 


Coward Arch Support J 
Coward Rx tension fieri li 
madr by James S. Cowa 
Custom Dept, for over 


Fraudulent persons, representing them¬ 
selves as agents of publishers of popular 
periodicals are at work in various parts of 
the country. We urge our readers to pay 


sou) nowhf.be cue 

JAMES S. COWARD 

264-274 Greenwich St- N. Y. 

(KftAM WA*««N ITMIIT) 

Mail Orders Filled I Send for Catalogue 


Five Cigars Free 


DOH'T SNORE 


it. Writ# now for tKwRvt (iftre. 

J. ROGERS WARNER 
731 Bytf* Ruilditif, Buffalo. N. Y 


American and Fore 


Flotels 


LONDON ENGLAND 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NEW YORK 


London's Mott Complrtr Hold 
THE GORING HOTEL 


VlClok J. fcVANS A CO. Washi ngton 

SUMMER WORK WxlX'xi: 

olMNitl Mpii can make adrulrai’le Mrrangc- 
m^tit with our Sale* IVi»amtunt for work 
allkd with thrfr vocation. In writing Mate 
buonrwrrpr Tiencr, territory preferred .apiary 
rim ted and rrfrrrnreu. 

UsMbCW Ibii- t .„ tom at., fblla. ra. 

> itir.M X s m \t; a/inksi nsckip. 
TION SOLICITORS rawly earn literal 
fay For foil rurixulaf* Vrgmrdtne com- 
»r i*< etc . aodress Desk 2, lWMh Ave. f 

Nr* York City. 


IDF-AS WANTED Miff, arc wr.tirg 
' • FAtcnti Uiroiicn me. 1 bonk* 

- th list !» uitttttiRfvi wanted tent f»ce. 
IVfMai >f»vxo I tt 1 n*tent ot no lee. 
K It Oac«i.4»Oaca Biog^WaablBgUW.O.C 


UH'IINIIH I IIK 1114111*11 Mt*KI.U 
THACKERAY HOTEL 

fintdau and aril appointed nvodrrr Tern- 

K traocr Hotel. Itedruuen. AUrttlaocc and 
reaklaM from $1 3?: with TaWe d’Hott 
Dinner from #2.04. i**m I’lg—t 

U«re... I.hfl-liarh.r.y, W I..1— 


MAINE 


•ATFNTS THAT PROTFCTT AND PAY. 
ie and tree Migltest fete mice*. 

*e*uit». Proinpine ir<i Seftdtkcich 
•del Inf Her *earc •• U*nw E. t‘nll- 
MAN. Pat U«rnr.c« I SLWashington. D.C. 


ARGYLE INN-8th Season |* 


FINANCIAL 


London Grosvenor Houre Hotel i Pennsylvania 

17a fnbrdit Square. Baynralrr. W. |- 

In the healthiest part nf London. FicelUnt EASTONSANIT \RII M. I ASTON. PA 
cuisine A m^st comfortable hotel fcn Rr* *tsd v tr»«rk. m i ikduI ca^ea at. 
Petition terms.'J guinea* nckiy. mtji<i» Ke«t ot ea»e. bcai-tj si %vt 

BRIGHTON ENGLAND TSr. • 


catalogue No. a* free. K. A. STROIJT 
FARM AGENCY. SuiIod 14. 47 Weal 3«th 
Street, N< w York. 

LITERARY NOTICES - 

! i M r . *! I I I N* I S, and all manner of 
material furnished debaters and speaker*, 
tub women and writers, and literary' help .*j 
rt. »\ kitv.I tcivrii by Tug B'.'KtAlr OF ka- 
sftAiu.ll. New Albany. lod. 


BRIGHTON, PRINCES HOTEL 
Qr«a<t Avenue. R.>v# Tel llo«e. - * 
Fir»t clat*. cielownc. private smtre. f«Hf 
>*«intitins*<ls H«v wi**r fri'm f.lterar* Iriasret 
I ravel Buttbu. (i 'If.Trnnk I'rtm-f. K*»h- 
IngsAviatinn April. M# a%«*r FKINCCi 
HOTEL. BRIGHTON. ENGLAND 


WHAT KIND OF DOG 


SOMETHING MW AND UNtOtE 
Ttev. .c- 4i H-vAs at y per day. ZS.OW 
volume, to %. c* t It tend lor circular \A 
our LwStag Library Plan. 

w Ml lil t KlOkMUKI. Itt LtM *C. Sow T.rk 


Smoke Five 
With Me 


1 will mall * 

oa its sample* five 

will iuiuiIy 

f | ,4 • 

•t semi me lOcentv 
f eipeturs am) 1 
cigars. 1 only n*k 

1 | ^ ^ 1 1 j ^ ^ 
*4 If t l^*l| 

If YOU . 


pfck out the right 
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TUP Pr-mklmit nominate* John I’urmr 
Mlurhol. antl-Tammanv Democrat. to 

Vork C, ‘ >r ° f Cu * louw ' or ‘f"’ ,,url ot No« 

Tho I’nMi-oltlre Department. pursuant lo an 
exocutivo color from IW.lcnt Wiu.r. an..-,i‘l" 
I in order of I'rewWent Tuft nutting all founts- 
SS*"* portmMUn imdor civil service rul.w 
The n.-w ruin miuir.'* an post mo.ires ap- 

KH WAS: 'SSSk&St T “ f ‘ — 

T & jasas % 


Great 

Northern 

Railway 


Guaranteed 

Panama 

Hats3£& M 

-■Iwlid 

£Q.85 s»at 

J= Prrp^d 


IUGTEX 

hrFdbncBt-lr 


This Elastic Comfort Feature 


The Effete West. —J 
fornia reports this: 
First Little Boy— 
Second L:ttle Bor 
and be gunmen ."—L 
Journal. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


May 1.—A representative of the Corranzji rrvo- 
lutlonisUi warns Americans to leave Mexico 
City while thcro U still rail connection. 

“KJi 3 rSS?'“ ** ■■ 


dollar*. 


land, valued at Iialf a million 


Ma^.-Tancred. Auguste, lYnddeol of Haiti. 

May -I.—Senator Michel Orewte Is elected Presi¬ 
dent by the Haitian I’arliameni. 

A daughter U bom to Quw-n Sophia of Greece. 

May ft.—King Nichols* of Montenegro deck].* 
lo leave Scutari * future to the rowers. 

May 7.—The British Government announce* 

AJ2° oplum wm bo «nt from India 
to China thl* year. 

Domestic 

Washington 

May 1.—Pnwldent Wilson nominate* P. K 
Campbell of Birmingham. Ala., to be Chief 
Justice of tho United Slates Court of Claims. 

Theodore L. Weed, director of the poatal 
Having* tystem. resign*. 

Mnv 2.—-The United States Government rccog- 
nlres tho now Chinese Republic. 

May ft.—Thc Court of Appeal* of the District 
of Columbia alllrnm the tower court , ."n- 
t.-nipt bulgin'-iit* against Samuel (lomi.n, 
John Mlicho I. and Frank MorrUon. Am.-r- 
Icun Federation of I.al>or U«lm. growing 
nut of tho Buck* Stovo and Kamo- raw but 
hol. 1 * that tho sentences originally lmiN~.| 
were too severe. Gompers” aentence is re- 
frnm one year In prison to thirty day*, 
a'uflnn!“T «?«*"«•«: Impriwmmmi 
to ifttio* 0 n " ‘ ‘ Ul • %lorrl,ou • rr ' ,m "*< months 

May n Sir Arthur Sprlng-Klcv the new British 
lYou*< U4 * Ml0r ’ nUlM *' ,lr "‘ ''" a While 


Okxiral 

M ^? r railroad, 

ik'ddo to appeal to the Interstate Co.iun.r-e 
< ommission for permission to lucn-a** th.-tr 
freight rate* ft per cent. ,r 

'n :u N., |o ".l Peace Congress convenor at St. 

M nr 2.— President Wilson speaks at point* In 
Now Jersey In behalf of Jury-reTorm legislation. 

May 3. — 1 Tho California TToum of Reprrsrnta- 
f'V W* Bloodgood Antlall.il |, n ,l 
Bill, which Is Identical with the W.-bb lull 
nlr.-a.ly adopted by the 8onate. and s.*Trfary 
IllgUm d! °* V “ H * cra,, "' n "> for Wa*h- 

May a. Police Inspectors Dennis .Sw-oney, 

Twenty-two are hurt In strike riots In Syrscu*e 
and the city is placed under martial law. 
Governor Cox. of Ohio, signs a bill making It 
a felony to carry deadly weapons concealed. 

M ?>^ Eugene V. 

Doha J. I. Sheupard. and Fred D. Warren, of 
I hr Appeal to Rra#m. a Socialist weekly uew*- 
paper. charging them with attempting to ob¬ 
struct Justice. & dismissed at Fort Scott. Kam 


|H 4 pa£Kur 


^krouejk 


Glacier Rational lark 

ktj Automobile. Horseback,Stage and Launch 

for 


$ O O OO Low Fares 

Every Dau/ 


B: 


see 


REAK your journey to or from the coast by a 
stop-over at Glacier National Park. It will he 
uvndrrfut experience. A few days in this 
rnic wonderland will provide material for a lifttimt 
of vivid, pleasant recollections—and at a compara- 
tively triHing cost. 

For instance, 522 covers the total expense of a 
four day tour to exquisite I.ake St. Mary in the very 
heart of the Park, by automobile, horseback, launch 
and xtage, including a visit to the luxurious Chalet 
Can . at Many-Glaricr and (Joing-to-the-Sun—the paradise 
< * tils lake trout fhherman. An almost unlimited number of 
other tours covering one day or an entire sexton, may l>c 
arranged on the tame basis- 

Low Fare* Every Day 

The accommocUtiont throughout the Park cannot he 
d. In addition to the famous chain of Swiss Chalet 
a magnificent, new hotel ha* Inst bren cnmiilrtni offering 
<*lcrn luxury and convrntence. It U built entirely of lews on 
• Chalet lines in iwriott harmony with Its natural srtllng. Kiery 
electrically lighted and heatrd; swimming pool will I*, loiuiil 
ment. Ko<>rmout open nreplace. typify and crttlaHie the 
t f ho*|>itallty and generous wckoino that Is evident from the 
t of your arriraL 

Ar excellent opnortunltv l« afforded to otoerve the tribal dance* 
i*monlalsol the lilackleet Indian* one ol the most lnter.-*ting 
P turesque ol ail the surviving tribes. 

Writ, fer Aeroplane Map sad Special Booklets 


II. A. NOBLE, G«a >su.Ast., 

C...I Ks.lkrf* Itallwsr 
DepMQO Si. Paal. Hiss. 
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People's lineI 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


Kindly explain 
*1 wiisUUn 1C 
ion. • sluing in 


«HU 

am Ihe oldni c 
it be improvcc 


Li** couki 


A New Trunk—Free 
If Your Indestructo 
Breaks In 5 Years 


The Indestructo Trunk that 
you buy today must safely 
stand all the bumps, jars, 
jolts and knocks of steady 
travel for 5 years—or you 
get a new one—free— 


ITIZENSLlNE 


The vrrli feel la the •»n«r hrvr u««xl must ho 
r«l by an idKcihv taaMv ihr raodllloB 
■ ipc-ikrr (a* hb feeling report* ll). You 
bly mrwn denote. not donate. den da could 
• uar<! In place of express. Oar denotes by 
expresses In words. 




Telescope Cot Bed 


ll a (uni word? til la ttor in* wo leva of IM 
Pacific Ormn al Panama hielx-r than that of the 
Atlantic? If «o l»ow much? 13) How U prece¬ 
dence parted In the arntcocc. ‘ThU action takew 
precedence over lhat‘7" 

(I) The word la eaUrromeeed. It !■ provincial 
or dialectic—In that aense not "food" KmtUdi. 
(2) Wi have at hand no more definite statement 
than that In the Encyclopedia Ilrttaonk*. to the 
effect that "old (peculations aa to a urrnt differ¬ 
ence of level on the two dden of the Isthmus of 
Panama have been proved by modern lev.lln* of 
high prretdon to he totally erroneous." The 
profile of the Panama Canal prc|>arnl by authority 
of the Isthmian Canal Coininlodon draws a «tnglo 
line through to niownt the mean level of »*oth 
ooin* (3) Precedence. In the nrntcnce you 
uuote. b a noun In the objective caae. bring direct 
object of the verb lakes. 


Z BUY : 

MdestrucT 


r>nf*efe. ll b what the icrammar calb an im- 
l-T>. n»l suhjict—a subject n-frrring to no ■pedflc 
l.ion or thing. The construction b found In all 
: n«>uf- If rains, snotis. thunders, etc . it I* hot. 
ir it . id il is stormy, etc . furnish examples of 
Impersonal retbs or Impersonal use of verbs. 


• The word ten/olire. aa an adjective, non* 
uaed experimentally, bring tried out. being 
tested." “ Tenlalire plan*” are plans submitted 
foe consideration, to be tested by argument or by 
actual trial. "Venire-men accepted tmialirely" 
are accepted "00 trial”: further eon-Miration 
may lead to the decidon that they are not accept¬ 
able It b hard to *v bow a denial ran be itnla- 
Ilie; to say that any one made a "irntaiite denial" 
b to Impugn the intevgity of that person. In this 


WEIGHS ONLY 15 POUNDS 


GUARANTEED TO SUSTAIN S0Q.P0UNDS 


What you want to know about 
any trunk is how much real use 
you will get out of it for the 
money you pa>— 

We guarantee you 5 years of 
steady wear, regardless of how 
far you travel— 

The Indestructo Trunk costs from 
5 l 5 to *75—you pay from *3 to 
£15 per year—and your trunk is 
always new— 

Other trunk makers “guarantee” 
their trunks for 5 years against 
poor workmanship or materials— 

The Indestructo Trunk is the 
only one that protects you against 
loss, regardless of what happens— 

The Herculean strength we build 
into the I ndestructo l nink makes 
possible this strictest of all trunk 
guarantees— 

Write today for u* to send you an 
exact copv of I lie Indestructo 
S year Insurance Policy — 

National Veneer Products Company 

80S Brigrr Sfrert. Miabawaka. 


WHITE 

MOUNTAINS 

of New Hampshire 

The moat superb mountnln scenery 
east of the Rockiest fmgmnl, won- 
dcrful woods, forest-hidden strrnms 
nntl Ukca-/ovr hundrnl $quar*miU*. 

Gay Summer Colonies 

Linked together by perfect roads 
for motoring, riding and driving. 

Mountain air that makes you glad 
to lie alive. 

Golf links and tennis courts on I he 
vrrv Roof of New Kngland. 

Kvery other kind of outdoor sport. 

Delightful social gayctics—danc¬ 
ing. music, teas, theatricals. 

Attractive people to meet 
from nil parts of the country. 
Miciiiiicciil hotels, film>n» for 
tlwlrcui'ine. Charming Imnrd- 
lint Iivum’i with moderate 
rates. 

Brad fer FREE BOOKLETS 
Address Vacation Buiue 

J The New England Lines 

Room T7S, So. Station 
Boston. Ma 
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The economical result of producing 
six cylinder cars in great quantities 


50 

Equipped 


T O the average mind il probably aeema incredible that we cen 
build a thoroughly high grade six cylinder car for ao much leas 
than other manufacturer*. But have you thought ol it from a 
manufacturing atandpoint? This Six ia being built in lota of 
ten thousand - which ia the largeat aix cylinder production ever 
attempted. The average aix cylinder production ia lesa than one 
thouoandcara. TheGarlord output being fen time*forger our produc¬ 
tion coata are fen time* feaa. Manufacturing automobiles, on auch a 
large scale, permits practical manufacturing economies, auch as the 
unlimited use of automatic machinery, special tool and drop forge 
equipment, and /hi* Is what materially reduces the price. 

Any manufacturing coat will decrease in exact proportion to the 
fncreoae of mechanical facilities. This ia a natural and invariable 
manufacturing law. This ia why we are in the position to give you as 
much for $2750 as moat manufacturers must get $5000 for. 

In point of mechanical efficiency and actual comfort the new 
Garford Six ia as luxurious and as finished as the most expensive 
car in the world. 

Look up the Garford dealer in your town and see this car at 
once. Compare it with cars that coat twice as much. 

Handsome catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 4. 

The Garford Company, Elyria, Ohio. 


Single electric head light 
The Carton* Sis is the oats aulomc 
le with Ik* htad light where il should 
-•a th* center ol ihe radiator. This 
' Caftord method ol kahuna thro-. 
I of light d ir *< t If on the load -her* 

have l—o hoad l<|ht. on an au lumotnl* as 
** would be to h««e i-o on a locomotive. 

Dash and dome lights 
* flu.h —th lh* duh are t.o pow- 
bulls^ye elective light.. On the 
rear ol the Irani eeat is a br.ll.ent electne 
dome light -KkK illuminates th. intenor 
ol tha tonneau T-o conc.eled elect... 
light* illuminate the entue dad.. AH 

60 H. P. Six-cylinder motor 

The motor is caM rn bloc. Il u ol the 
long Mmkr type. having a bore ol 3 V -in. 
and a stroke ol 6 in. It as ron**rvati<elv 



All steel Pullman body 
The Gariord bodf Is a solid —elded 
•teel unit. No ftveU, no boll*. no |o.nt», 
no—ood. Il cannotrattla,warp, squeak, 
creak or crack. It i* con.lrucled on the 
ail-sleet Pullman principle. It It light. 
Amble, absolutely noiseless. and can¬ 
not under any circumstance* be effected 
by temperature changes. 

Simple, positive electric starter 
The Garford electric starting system is 
very simple. al-*rt sure and perfectly 
sale. It is not big and bulky, but light 
and compact. A generator take* the 
place ol In* fly —heel. Ju.t touch the 
pedal and it respond* Instantly, turning 
the engine over until it starts. It is 100' , 
efficient. A child can operate it. 

Luxurious upholstering 
The ne- Gariord "Sts” is upholstered 
—ith those lusurious Budd de (use 
cushions, which are made ol the best 
hand buffed leathers and the very 
finest genuine hair. They are Kilt, 
thick, rich, comlortable. beautiful, and 
durable. Gariord upholstering will 
last lor years without the least sign ol 
-ear or abuse. 

Full flooring rear axle 
Left-hand drive 
Cenfer control 
Electric horn 

Equipment everything complete from 
tools la top 
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The Greatest Business Convention in 
History Beckons You To Baltimore 

Every man who uses publicity in any form—every man with ad¬ 
vertising or merchandising problems to solve—should be in Bal¬ 
timore from the 8th to the 13 th of June. The occasion is the ninth 


Annual 
Convention 
of the 


of America. Ten thousand delegates 
and guests are expeelrd to he pres¬ 
ent. They will come from all parts 
of the I’nlted States and Canada, 
and even from abroad. The gen¬ 
eral sessions, held In the Fifth Regi¬ 
ment Armory, will be addressed by 
the most progressive and successful 
American advertising and business 
men. Depart mental and other spec¬ 
ial meetings will discuss In open 
forum the problems of various 
branches of the great business of 
advertising and selling merchandise 
of every description. 

At this convention you will have 
an opportunity to hear of the great 
progress which Is being made In 
efficiency In advertising—how ad¬ 
vertising Is being made more pro¬ 
ductive and profitable You will 
hear from the Ups of the leaders In 
the movement Just what has been 
done and Is to be done to check and 



Associated 

Advertising 

Clubs 


punish those who are guilty of 
fraudulent or misleading advertis¬ 
ing. The great educational move¬ 
ment. Inaugurated by the Associa¬ 
tion and now being carried out by 
scores of clubs, will also be fully 
described by those In charge of the 
work. Lay sermons by prominent 
advertising men will he delivered 
from the pulpits of Baltimore on 
Sunday. June Mh. 

Don't fail to visit this great con¬ 
vention—send your advertising or 
sales manager If you cannot come 
personally. AII will be welcome, 
whether members of advertising 
clubs or not. All will have an op¬ 
portunity to hear the addresses and 
to participate in the splendid pro¬ 
gram of evening entertainments 
which Baltimore has provided. 

Write now to the address below 
for the full program, hotel accom¬ 
modations. etc. 


Learn the 
Truth 

y. Ignorance of the laws of life has 
h M led lo very serious misfortunes,— 
• and the dissipation of this lunor- 
_ bihc will reaull In uurr modesty. 

“ less disc use and a happier and 

tC» r purer society. 


The Education of Sex 

A Digest from the Writings of 
DR. JOHN COWAN 
and other Eminent Authorities 

Contain* 25 Chapters, llluatratlona. 
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The True and Palac Objecta in Marrying. 
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Pregnancy and Labor. 

Labor and Nuralng. 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

How to insure Marital Happiness and 
Other Important Chapters. 

The Education of Sex has the endorsement of 
leading Universities. Colleges, Schools. Eminent 
Statesmen and Preachers and Professors through¬ 
out the country. 
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Depends 

1 1T on a Iraow U 


T relation t J health. 

This knowlr. not cone 
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frum ordinary evcryda- us urcea. 
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By William Hanna Thomson, M D., LL.D 

Author of 99 Drain and Personality" 

Tk* Independent, New Yorkt 
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plain to the man or woman who iuvestigato. 
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By JOHN COWAN. MJ>. 
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The author seeks to show that there are 
simple and direct ways for attaining every 
desire, end or purpose in life; that it is easier 
to be well and happy than the reverse; that 
it is easier to do right than to do wrong; that it 
is easier to cooperate with Eternal Law than 
to go against it. tamo, cloth, 356 pages. 

SI. 20 net; by mail. SI. 28 
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Immortality 


DO YOU TALK W1NNINGLY? 

Tactful Speech Will Civ* You 

Added Social and Basin** Praatiga 

The ability to address a social acquaintance or 
a customer clearly and concisely will give you a 
HIGHER SOCIAL POSITION, STRONGER LNDIVIDUAL- 
IFY, and greater IARMNU POWER. If you want to 
occupy a commanding position in your social or 
business world, send for 41 Conversations What 
to Sav and How to Say lt,* f by Mary Greer 
Conklin, Chapter headings arc: What Conver¬ 
sation Is and What It I* Not; Discussion Versus 
Controversy; Gossip; Power of Fitness; Tact 
and Nicety in Business Words; What Guests 
Should Talk About at Dinner; Talk of Host and 
Hostess at Dinner; Unconscious Interruption in 
Conversation, Second edition just going to press. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY before 
it is exhausted. 

*■ Thr author pretty well covers the entire field of rr»n» 
Trrxatiop, and present* the * hole matter in graceful, 
instructional form. Mrs.Conklin due* the puhlk good 
servi-e in prrs*-nting this subject in a wov that is at 
unccekiucnUry, Helical, and cducati* nil." 

— Tiltint, .salt Lake City. 

12mo. cloth. 75c net: by mail 82e. 
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Removal Sale in Full Progress 


T HIS removal tale. before we begin to transfer our big organuaboo into its new and larger home at 26th 
Street and 4th Avenue, will afford opportunities foe many book buyers to stone indiymsable works at far 
less than real value. This ofief will result m great profit for those PREACHERS who are fortunate 
«nough to secure one of the few remaining seta of The Preacher's Complete Homiletic Commentary at the price 
announced below. Almost half of the regular price has been deducted, and even at this low igure. the pay- 
ment may be made in easy instalments. Don't miss this opportunity to so eaaly purchase lor your own use 
what has time and again been declared to be “The backbone of many a successful preacher’s library." 


Almost 50% 
Reduction 


These 32 Large 
Octavo Volumes 
with their 
18,000 Pages 


THE 

PREACHER'S 

COMPLETE 


Will Save You 

$ 41.50 

IF YOU ACT NOW 

See Coupon Below 


HOMILETIC COMMENTARY 
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This Universally Commended Colossal Collection 

reflects a stupendous amount of research by scholars of all creeds and denominations. Its treatment of 
texts is ample, authoritative, evangelical. It is the most widely used Homiletic Commentary extant. It 
contains much that can not elsewhere be found. Some of its Many Advantages Are: 


IT SUNOS TO THE MEACHEfS ATTENTION thou 
*an<U of text* heretofore almost wholly overlook'd 
In the pulpit. Spurgeon In hi* anJ 

Cvmmmlatin say*: "We have next to nothing 
on King*.” In the Homiletic Commentary »<• have 
on King* alone y«j treatment* of text*. The *ame 
i* true of other book*, a* Jeremiah A flood of new 
light In the way of exposition, critical n-te*. illus¬ 
tration*. etc.. t* poured in upon the*, neglected 
text*, and additional light I* thrown upon old text*. 


r:« tes 


IT IS THE OBIT COMttKTASY In any language 

that Mipptir* a «etmonW treatment ol homiletic 
«uggr»tii <n on ever* |<arafra|4i and ww of both 
the • Hd and New Testament*. that can be uicd to 
advantage a* the text to a mmon 

IT CONCENTRATES INC UCHT <4 all age* and U aU 

countries on the text. 

IT IS WHOLLY rUI I ROM DENOMINATIONAL BIAS, 

strhtly evangel**! Say* Of. Alexander Scott: “If 
exalt* the >a*k»r. it i» an Invaluable boon to hard- 
* or lad clergymen. It* lullne** I* a*t<»nl*hlng." 


Advantages Are: 

• I IT SUCOST5 THOUSANDS of meaty them- for xer- 

I mnm; al%o a wofld of lliii'trallon*. 


mom; a!%o a world of lliii'trationt. 

THE INDEXES are very full and valuable. “Uvful 
on alimnt any *ub)ect along homiletkal line*," a* 
an eminent critic aayv 

IT THROWS CREAT LICHT upon the t.re-nt conlio- 
Verxle* over the Old Testament. In till* re»i>ect. 
v*|>e\ialh, nothing could be iiiow timely or helpful 
than tin* wonderful commentary. 


than (hi* »• 


THE COMMENTARY IS WHO 

llelaew and Greek except 


commentary. 


HOUT IN ENCUSH. avoiding 
rut In tfie critical note*. 


Covers Both the Old and the New Testaments 




VOLUMES NOW SOLD 


AMERICA ALONE 250, 


Formerly Beyond the Reach of All but a Few. Can Be Owned Now at a Cost of Less Than Fifty Cents Weekly. 

ONLY A FEW SETS NOW OBTAINABLE ON THIS BASIS 
SENT FREE OF EXPENSE FOR EXAMINATION AT HOME 



SaiJ Pres. J. IT. 

Bash far J : 

“Full of nugget* 
«>f gold. * * In- 
%pirei the preacher 
to independent 
thinking.* * 


INSPECTION COUPON Sign. Twwr Off tad Mail to U« To^ny 

FUNK k WAOSALL3 ODMPaNY. 
m. F.AiTsyflTmi. Nrw You 

I acv*H jour mlm»< ,il Hi morsl tUl.oflcrof tbo I’iikaCHF it * 
t .iMFLris* HmMILKtio Commrintaiy for Mm :<l ionrn»«e prepmdi. 

r- tfuiir |no< CS l and air n-«- ^ nd ytm C within ft* Any* of receipt of 

tb.- work am tho <lr*t puymosii f«*r tin* tx.»» I Mgree Vo remit the b*»l- 
*t*ceof the prir* in BUTthl? inwtAlo.t mi of 12 ouch until nettled in full, 
ll • tin that if I ron*id«*r tb* work unwt iwfactor* I mo return 

It wuhin itcrl^ Abd I will owe >ou nothing 


$ 41.50 Saved—See 


Regular Price 
Special Price 


Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Pubs. 
44-60 L 234 Si. 
Nr*. Yack 
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I’m Looking for Ambitious 
Literary Digest Readers! 


WHAT THESE MEN HAVE GAINED- Grenville Klciscr (former Yale Instructor) through his 

YOU PAN PAIN course of instruction by mail has taught more than 10,000 

I UU will ViAllt mcn and womcn j n a || occupations to become confident, 

“Your course in public speaking has done for me that forceful speakers on all occasions, 
which I am convinced beyond a doubt, nothing else of an Thi# , ummcr hc wa msyou to 
educational nature could have done. It has changed me from 

a backward, timid, self-conscious man, to a confident, self- SPEND 15 MINUTES A DAY AND 
reliant, assertive one. I began your course for the specific . p * DM uAur XO 

purpose of being able to speak to the agents under my man- LtAKH rlLJW 1 U 

agement. I have accomplished more than I ever dreamed, Make After-Dinner Speeches — 
and my meetings are NOW productive of the results desired. J *_ 

I warn .o add here thru you could no. buy these lessons back “ nd Re 8 P° nd t0 Toa.tS- 

at hardly any price if no more were available.”— Jm. B. CarUr, 1 eI J _ . 

District A1 winger Peninsular Casualty Company, Jacksonville, Ha. Make Political Speeches— 

N o Man Could Help Being Benefited Add^B^M^tin^ 

No man, il lie did nothing but limply rtad the g.**! advice you . n ... 

give, could help being benefited. Your teaching* are inspiring and ele- Develop Power and Personality- 

vating. They inspire confidence, thu. removing all (car, the two Un- Improve Your Memory — 

portant factor* in the failure of many would-be public tpeakert. — w ^ v \r i t 

C. E. F.mbr<e % General Manager , farmers Union of Maine, Bangor , Increase Your Vocabulary— 

Mt ' y,bruar y h 1913. Acquire Poise and Self-Confidence— 

This Man Has Reached An Independent and Speak and Write English Correctly 
Influential Position Through Its Help Earn More Achieve More. 

* is&sJsrzssr, p - ui “ r w,»«,;•>.< wholly 

more Independent and influential poaition ." —1*\ S. Webber, 106 Bn,*,, unnecessary to win success as a public speaker. Poets may be 
nvieh RJ., Melbourne, Australia, March 25,1913. Urn but Klciscr manufacture! public speakers," says one 

Make, a Succewful Speech After the Fir.t 

Few Lessons PRICE ADVANCES OCTOBER 1 A 

"Some time ago when I was yet atI the outset of your course, Iimade | t COJts nochine to Jearn (u|I and j ntcre *j nK 

a tuccciiful address at the people s church, the unique theatre here, I , • # - • • •• • tr 1 • i 

was able to speak with confidence and poise that I had never posseted °» ,hl * *Plcndld course If you decide to ▼ N 

before.” — James T. Murayama, Minneapolis, Min*., March 21, 1913. make your summer profitable by enrolling for . / A 
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United States Tires are good tires 

They cut down tire bills 


Pick out the features you want to find in the tires you buy. You 
want generous mileage, full rated size, flexibility, protection against 
rim cutting, ease of manipulation and security of fastening. 

Measure up this ideal tire against every other tire on the market and then compare with a 
United States 'Tire. 

You will find United States Tires combine all these identical features of your ideal tire in a 
way that no other tire on the market approaches. 

We believe that ever)' tire maker in the country has been making the very best tires that his 
facilities would permit. 

Some of these tires have been greatly strengthened at one or two points—some at others. 
But it is a matter of general comment among dealers, car owners and car manufacturers, that 
never has any tire combined all these special points of superiority as do 


In the matter of mileage—the most accurate tests This is the first and only tire that has ever been 
have proven that United States Tires today yield absolutely guaranteed against rim cutting- 
on an average from 2S to SO percent, more mile- ,, . , . 

W thin vL ever given by\ny make of .ire " " b » """I odd * ' h ' " ,c ,n ,h ,' world . ° 

previous to the organization of the United State* un °L “ kc 11 c “' ■ ,oss,b '>' 

Tire Company come off the nm until you are ready to take 

No tire has ever been made with a larger average “ ° ff ’ 

size or a larger average air capacity’ than the In fact it you were to have a tire built to your order 
United States Dunlop. it would be difficult for you to specify a single 

No tire has ever been made as flexible or as resil- desirable feature that you can't get today in a 
ient as the United States Dunlop. b nited Slates I ire. 

If this is the kind of a tire that you want to use. United States T ires ought to be the exclusive 
equipment on your car this season. 

They are made in Plain, Chain and Nobby treads and in three styles of fastening, including 
the famous Dunlop (straight side). 


United States Tire Company 
New York 
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Topics qjf the Day 



THE DEMOCRATIC TARIFF THREAT 


T HE PROTECTIONIST HINTS that a tariff meant to 
fill an empty market-basket may really mean tho 
emptying nf a full dinner-pail have been quite openly and 
definitely answered by the Democrats. The plan, an first an¬ 
nounced by Chairman Underwood and later set forth in some 
detail by Secretary Itedfield. is that the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is to bo called in to find out the facta of tho 
ease whenever producers make the change of tariff rate* an 
exouso for reducing wage*. Then, says Senator John Sharp 
Williams, if any manufacturers agree together to dose their shops 
or reduce their wages, let them beware of prosecution under tho 
Sherman law. This "Hainan gallows of very practical type,” 
as the St. Loui* Post-Dispatch (Dcm.) calls it. delights the nioro 
radical Democratic pres*, and apj»ear< to independent middle- 
of-the-road observers, like the New York Etcning Post and the 
Springfield Republican, os an application of the doctrine of 
"pitiless publicity," to which honest manufacturer* ran not 
reasonably object. Republican editors, however, find in this 
warning n Democratic confession that their tariff will hurt 
husinens. And such inquisition into the affairs of private con¬ 
cerns is denounced in round terms by papers of varying all**- 
ginnee, notably tho St. Ixiuis C,lobe-Democrat (Rep.), Phila¬ 
delphia Press (Rep.), Baltimore A mrrictin (Rep.), New York 
Prr ** (Prog.), Times (Ind. Dcm.), and Shu (Ind.), and Detroit 
Free. Press (Ind.). 

The suggestion which thus renews the inter*-*! in the tariff 
battle was made by the Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee on May K, when his bill paused the House after a 
month's consideration by a vote of 281 to 139. As reported in 
The Congressional Record, Mr. Underwood said, in reply to 
a Republican argument for a tariff board: 

"More than that, Mr. Speaker, we have established a Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce that goes far beyond any¬ 
thing that these gentlemen desire to obtain in their tariff board, 
and it is well for the country to know it. It not only has the 
power to investigate the question of cost either here or abroad, 
tho amount of imports and exports and American consumption, 
but when a great manufacturing institution is ready to threaten 
its laborers with a reduction of wages because they say there 
has been adverse action and legislation in Congress, or to reflect 
on the action of the Government of the United States, that 
bureau has the power to walk into their offices and ascertain 
whether there is real reason for their cutting the rates of wages 


of their labor or whether it is merely a selfish attempt to put 
money in their own pockets. 

"The statement has been made that this Tariff Bill will act on 
labor and affect the wages of tailoring men. I give you notice 
now that when the men from whom you bring that message 
endeavor to grind lalior in the interest, of Republican politic 
there is a bureau of this Government that is going to ascertain 
the reason why." 

What is there to complain of in this? aaka tho New York 

World (Dcm.): 

" Manufacturers who protest against any changes in the tariff 
should lie the first to welcome the opportunity to prove to the 
proper Government officials that their grievauoea aro justified. 
If they an- not justified, certainly the public has a right to know 
it when a campaign for lower wages is set on foot by special in¬ 
terests that have resisted an equitable system of taxation. 

"Manufacturing industries ami interests that for many years 
have fn*q united Congrc«iunal committee rooms and maintained 
lobbies in Washington to secure tho legislation they wanted can 
have no honest objection to showing how and when they arc hurt 
bv tariff revision. If they attempt to deceive tho country by 
dishonest clamor ngainst acta of Congress and to rob their work¬ 
men by reducing wages on false pretenses, they dcsorvo to lio 
exposed.” 

Nor lias criticism moved Mr. Underwood. "When a manu¬ 
facturer says he is cutting wsgea because of tariff reductions,” 
he explains, "we want to know if ho is telling tho truth." 

" If he is not. and he is simply punishing labor, then tho facta 
should l«- made public. If he is telling the truth, we want to 
know it. If wo have made a mistake in any particular instance, 
wc are not afraid to acknowledge it and correct it." 

This is definite enough, but the Brooklyn Eagle (Dorn.) notes 
that then* is nothing equivocal nltoul the manufacturers’ "an¬ 
swer to the threat, so-called." Mr. Wilbur F. Wakoman, gen¬ 
eral secretary of the American Protective Tariff League, makes 
this typical statement: 

"No factories will be closed unless manufacturers can not 
make money, and as far as an investigation is oonoomod, I 
know that every manufacturer in the United States would wel¬ 
come the most searching inquiry. 

"We are connected with every producing industry in tho 
United States, and I do not know of one single producer or manu¬ 
facturer who wants to curtail employment or shut down his fac¬ 
tory. To-day I met some of the largest manufacturers in tho 
textile trade and they told me that they are operating on a 4 
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per cent, basis. Certainly you would not expert a producer 
to do business for a smaller profit. It is simply a question with 
producers and manufacturers whether they ean make money 
or not. They are not running their business for philanthropic 
purposes, whether it be by the instructions of Mr. Underwood or 
Mr. Wilson." 

The Underwood threat seems to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
(Hep.) to be *‘a confession that the free-traders realize im- 



*>» r w Im»W» 

" thkri'u. hk nothino i.Krr or roe ir my Txairr mu. is a 

arena*." 


— Kemble In the New York Kren,n 9 S*n. 

landing losses to business under the operation of their law." 
(ilancing at the political aspect* of the proposition, the Detroit 
Free From (Ind.) remarks: 

"The absurdity of the idea that the manufacturers of the coun¬ 
try would deliberately plan to injure and min burine*.*, that they 
would cut wages and bring on a labor war. simply to injure tlie 
Democratic party in the ncxt-Congressional campaign does not 
appear to have impinged the exalted and lack-humor conscious- 
nessos of these new lawmakers of ours, but it is very apparent 
to any one not blinded by fanatical partizanship or engaged in 
the hliud worship of a theory*." 

Evidence that the Democratic leaders are acting under no 
sudden impulse, hut rather in acconlance with carefully laid 
plans, is seen by the pres* in the understanding that the House 
will appropriate any sums nwssary to meet the expense of 
investigations, in the action already taken to inquire into con¬ 
ditions in the pottery industry, and in what Secretary Redficld 
told the National Association of Employing Lithographers in 
Washington Inst week. The Secretary of Commerce, it happened, 
had seen a circular sent out by the lithographers saying that 
the new tariff might mean longer hours, less pay. and fewer jobs 
in their business. Inspired, perhaps, by this, he gave a definite 
idea of what manufacturers might expect if they started wago- 
cut ting. As quoted in the dispatches, he raid in part: 

" As the reduction of wages has direct social effects, and as 
the public has the right to efficiency in its factory servants, the 
Department ha* undertaken to find out whether the facts do or 
tin not justify the threatened reductions. 

"Operating with bad equipment, with unscientific treatment 
of material, with antiquated methods, in poor locations, with 
insufficient capital, and generally ineffective management, will 
not he esteemed a satisfactory reason for reducing wages.” 

After explaining how complete arc the facilities of his Depart¬ 
ment for carrying on such investigations, the Secretary went on 
to tell his hearers "candidly, as a brother business man. some 


of the things to which we should look if wo had to ask you for 
information." First: 

"We should prohablv not accept as conclusive a statement of 
the amount of wages paid as compared with the total cost of 
the goods or the total selling price. ... We should have to 
examine into all classes of labor and into the various operations 
to seo whether and how far any of them were capable of im¬ 
provement or whether and bow far any of them were in any¬ 
one particular plant on a better basis than in auothor.'" 

Then, too, it might be necessary 

"to discuss with people the furnishing of materials and apparatus, 
as to whether they found objection to the use of the beat equip¬ 
ment, and the most economical materials; and certainly the 
science* of chemistry and the mechanic* as well as that of ac¬ 
countancy would ail come into play.” 

Secretary Kedfield’s plan commends itself to the Newark 
.Vow as "of much value.” " If carried out it will go very far 
toward clarifying the wage situation in the hitherto protected 
industries, and may easily rid the air of much of the vaporous 
nonsense that has kept the whole question of the tariff befogged " 

But according to a numln-r of statement* from prominent 
manufacturers collected by the Now York .Sun. Mr. Redflold’a 
idea* find little favor with those most immediately concerned. 
Wo quote, for instance, what Mr. James T. Hoilo, of the Manu¬ 
facturers' Association, ha* to say: 

"The people of the United States have not yet eoncludod 
to submit to the rulings of czars and martinets. 

"When the employer is deprived of the right to say what he 
will agree to pay for the production of any article, and when the 
employee is deprived of the privilege of demanding what ho 
please* for his labor, then the employer will have no contracts 
to offer bis employee and the employee will not bo nsiuired to put 
a price on his lal*or. In other words, mills, factories.and plants 
will have to shut down. 

" If one-half that ha* come to me from manufacturers concern¬ 
ing the outlook under the new tariff law- he true. I don't think it 
will be ms*c*sary for the Government to hire export account¬ 
ants and eronomists to figure out what our profits should be. 
There won't In- any profit* to figure on." 





XT LOOK* A LITTLE HOI’Oil FOR HIM. 

-Care In ibe New York Sun. 

On it* editorial page. The .Sun declares that the plan of 
Mi-ssrs. Underwood and Redficld "opens a vista of appalling 
consequence* in the wav of interference, inquisition, surveil¬ 
lance. official blacklisting, coercion, constant harassment. prob- 
ahlc litigation in the courts, and ruinous discouragement to the 
i-omplex mechanism of business as now constituted." 
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THE INCOME TAX UNDER FIRE 

T HE Democratic income-tax plan, now before the Senate 
as part of the TarifT Bill, has for weeks been attacked 
by a large portion of the prvaa as a remarkable example 
of how the right thing can be done in the wrong way. The 
taxation of incomes is an eminently fair method of collecting 
revenup, many editors helieve, tho the New York Sun and 
several of its contemporaries object to its use save as an emer¬ 
gency measure. The chief points of criticism in the present 
plan are the •'undemocratic" 

$4,000 exemption, the provisions 
that seem to let off lightly the in¬ 
comes received front corporation 
bonds, the taxation of the in¬ 
comes of insurance companies, 
tho administrative features, espo- 
cinlly tho "collection at source 
of income." and the "obscure 
and contradictory" language of 
tho bill. For it seems to the 
New York Journal of Commerce 
thut tho various provisions "are 
involved in prolix and ambiguous 
sentences from which it is diffi¬ 
cult to decipher the exact intent 
in many place*, and tho more 
clearly the sense is made out. the 
mow tho defects are disclosed." 

Homo phraseological changes were 
made in the income-tax section 
of the Underwood Bill before it* 
passage in the House, and certain 
criticisms were answered by two 
committee amendments exempt¬ 
ing from taxation the incomes of 
mutual-benefit cemetery compa¬ 
nies and tho incomes received by 
the insured from payments upon 
life-insurance policies. The host 
of changes suggested while the 
bill was before the House lead 
many editors to hope for a gen¬ 
eral overhauling by the Senate. 

Yet the income-tax plan has been 
looked upon by its creator and called good. Mr. Cordell Hull, 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, who framed the 
income-tax section of the Underwood Bill, and defended it on 
the floor of the House, is confident of its "workability." Ho 
says: 

"The pending measure has bi>cn submitted to some of the 
best expert accountants in the country and to Treasury officials 
—lK>th of whom are well versed in the operation of the present 
Corporation Tax Law and former income-tax laws—and each 
has pronounced the measure entirely practical and workable. 
I have no doubt as to its successful administration.” 

Perhaps the most serious objection to the Hull measure from 
those who insist upon their belief in income taxation lii-s in 
tho high exemption limit. This, as our readers arc doubtless 
aware, is $4,000. In Kngland. notes the San Francisco Chronicle, 
it is only $7.j0; in Prussia, $225; Austria, $113; Italy, $77.20; and 
in the Netherlands, $260. But, tho it is admitted that incomes 
range higher here than abroad, we find that the comparatively 
high limit does exclude most of us. According to figures sub¬ 
mitted with the report of the Ways and Means Committee, the 
number of people who would pay taxes is something like this: 

Four thousand dollars to $5,000, 126.000 persons; $5,000 to 


$10,000. I7S.000; $10,000 to $15,000. 53.000; $15,000 to 
$20,000. 24.500; $20,000 to $25,000. 10.500; $25,000 to $50,000. 
21.000; $50,000 to $100,000. 8.500; $100,000 to $250,000, 2.500; 
$250,000 to $500.000.550; $500,000 to $1,000,000. 520; over 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 , 100 - 

That is, as the New York Sun observes: 

"The number of persons to be affected hv the income tax as 
its provisions now stand is estimated officially at about 425,000. 

"The amount of revenue to be produced by the income tax as 
its provisions now stand is estimated officially at about $70.000,(XX). 

"The incomo-taxed part of the population, therefore, is about 

one person out of ©very 225 per¬ 
sons." 

This is nota very "democrat¬ 
ic" measure for Democrats to 
enact, say opposition papers. It 
"smacks of class legislation." 
And even tho friendly Now York 
Evening Potl soon dangers in it, 
remarking: 

"The principle ought to bo that 
those should Ik* exempt who 
must exercise great frugality in 
providing themselves with the 
pecewtarh** of a simple life, and 
that all others should pay some¬ 
thing even tho it might Ihi very 
little.” 

The Republican suggestion that 
the $4,000 limit was a "practical 
consideration" was frankly and 
rather naively admitted by Con¬ 
gressman Fulmer on the floor of 
the House. He said: 

"If we taxed all'income* of 
more than $I.(XX) wo would I** 
turned out of power at the very 
first election after tho tax col¬ 
lectors called at the houses of the 
voters. Now it is generally ad¬ 
mit t«*l that this is a just system 
of taxation and one needed in 
this country to place upon the 
rich their proper proport ion of t he 
burden of government. There¬ 
fore the party first writing such 
a law on the statute-lxmks should 
see to it that there is nothing-in 
the tax that will destroy its pop¬ 
ularity and turn a majority of t lie people of the country against 

it-The $4.000 exempt ion was flxt on the assumption that it 

take* that amount of money to maintain an American family ac¬ 
cording to the American standard ami scud the children through 
college. Then* an>. of course. different standards of living, but 
our purpose was to pick out a high standard." 

Since the income-tax plan drawn up by Mr. Hull specifically 
exempts from taxation "fraternal, beneficiary, and other associa¬ 
tions operating for mutual protection and benefit, and paying no 
part of their not income to any stockholder or individual." the 
mutual life-insurance companies do not think it fair that they 
should pay a tax on their net incomes. The president of one of 
the great insurance compani** has sent to each of its 750,000 
policy-holders a letter urging him to write a protest to his 
Congressman and Senators. The letter concludes by saying 
that if Congress hears this protest distinctly "there is every 
reason to hope that the bill will Ik* amended so as to protect 
you from a tax you ought not to pay for reasons stated in tho bill 
itself, viz.—your income is not $4,000 -or if it is you are other¬ 
wise taxed; in your rapacity as an insurant you do not operate 
for profit." These arguments seem quite convincing to a large 
portion of the press, irrespective of party affiliations, and we 
find vigorous demands for exemption of tho mutual companies 



UK KKA.MEI) THE INCOME TAX 


ConMI Hull. U» Tr»nr-rr(V«iffr-in.n who drew up the In- 
eimHM am km of the Underwood Tariff llltt. and defended II In 
caucua and on the floor of the llouv. H * a* Anally adopted by 
the Houm* practically without chance 
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in tin- editorial columns of the Atlanta Constitution (Dcm.). 
Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dcm.). New Orleans Times-Democrat 
(Dcm.). New York Journal of Commerce (Fin.), Press (lYog.J, 
Exciting Mail (Prog.), and Telegraph (Dem.). And the Brook¬ 
lyn Eagle (Dem.) points out that 

‘‘‘net income' for a year means to a lif«>-insurance mutual 
company only so much additional marginal protection for the 
!>olipy-holders. In the common sense of the term such a company 
has no ‘net income.' What is taken away by taxation lessens 
protection, not profits to be divided and spent." 

On this point Representative Hull, in reply to the many 
communications he has received, has seen fit to issue a public 



TOUCIUNO III* POCKET KEHVK. 

—Marmulcy In the New York World. 


statement which the Springfield Republican feels will "raoeivo 
general approval by the country." Ho says in part: 

"Some of the large companies which haveamaesed in the neigh¬ 
borhood of half a billion dollars in assets and which derive large 
profits annually from savings in expense*, from savings in mor¬ 
tality, and from exceptional earnings in addition to the amounts 
received from premium payments, an- seeking to have these net 
pritfits in bulk exempted from the proposed nominal tax of I 
per cent, per annum. . . . No one can question the justice of a 
nominal tax upon these classes of accumulated profits, which nro 
in execs* of current needs. Of course the companies can blend 
the earnings I have described with premium overcharge*, and then 
insist that no tax should be laid-My judgment is that the ac¬ 

cumulations of these companies, which arise from savings in 
expense*, savings in mortality, saving* from lapse* and surren¬ 
der*. and profit* from excess interest earning*, when considered 
in the aggregate, an* clearly of such a character as to merit the 
payment of the proposed tax.” 

Another source of inequality in collection of this income tax 
is seen by several newspaper critics in the complication of the 
tax upon the net earning* of corporations with the personal 
income tax. The former takes the place of the latter, and it is 
the opinion of Republican Senator*, as gathcn*d by the New 
York Tribune, that 

“As Mr. Rockefeller and most of the men whose incomes run 
into the millions derive their incomes entirely from the c«»r- 
porations in which they arc interested, their tax will practically 
be 1 per cent., whether their incomes run into seven figure* or 
not. Some of the large fortune* are derived from r**al estate, 
held individually. In this event, they will be subject to the 
graduated tax. hut. it is pointed out. it would be a very fan- 
matter to incorporate such holdings, in which event the I per 
•*ent. rate would prevail, and would render the income immune 
from the graduated tax. 


"The Senators hold, therefore, that, as framed by the Demo¬ 
crat*. the bill will impose relatively a much lighter burden on 
the men of great wealth than on the men of moderate resources." 

Then there is another point cited by the New York Journal of 
Commerce tor the attention of the Senatorial debaters: 

" Where bondholders have their interest rate guaranteed, with¬ 
out deduction on account of any tax, they would not be reached 
at all by the tax upon income from this source; hut the cor¬ 
poration guaranteeing the interest would not he permitted to 
deduct it from its own payment, and it would come out of whut 
would otherwise go for dividends upon shares, throwing an addi¬ 
tional burden upon stockholders.” 

Or. to put it concretely. Mr. Andrew Carnegie's fortune con¬ 
sists largely of first-mortgage bonds of the United States Stool 
Corporation, which, according to the New- York Evening Post, 
were issued with a guaranty against all taxation of any sort,. 
That mean*, as several editors sec it, that tho 1 15,00(1 stock holders 
of the Steel Corporation, some comparatively poor men owning 
only a few share*, will pay "a taxed tax" on the money they owe 
Mr. Carnegie, while tho millionaire "has paid uo tax on his not 
income." 

Mr. Hull answer* this objection by remarking that 

"If the corporation enters into a private agreement with tho 
individual holder to pay hi* tax gratis, thi* is of no concern to 
the Covenimcnt. They can settle that among themselves." 


GOV. SULZER’S FIGHT ON TAMMANY 

T HK KYKS of the country an- turned toward New York 
to watch Governor Suker'* campaign for direct primaries 
- - not for interest in an issue merely loenl, but bcoMlMt of 
the greater question,whether the Democratic party is coming to 
tho point of finding Charles H. Murphy's usefulness us a Ih»s* at 
an end. When the legislature at Albany on May 1 defeated 
Oovcmor Suiter's bill for a State-wide direct-primary system, 
the Governor at onoo served notice that ho would summon it 
in extra ararion, which he has railed for June HI. He promised 
in the meantime to stump the State in nn effort to arouse public 
sentiment in favor of direei primaries, nnd in the view of tho 
Springfield Republican (hid.) his cause is boomed by the "ex¬ 
traordinary - array of names" ho has placed on his commit to.**. 
"Prominent- men of all purti.w appear in the lists," adds tho 
Republican, including Messrs. Roosevelt, Odell. Hears), Pulilxor, 
Perkins, Mitehel, and Conner*, nnd it wonders if it can bo that, 
tho Murphy-Barnes combination is facing an uprising destined 
to crush it. It points out. also, that Governor Sulzer's position 
is notably strengthened by President Wilson's appointmonl of 
John Puitov Mitehel as Collector of the Port of New York, 
with Senator O - Gorman's approval, and maintains that inas¬ 
much as Mr. Murphy is the chief obstacle to n direct-primary 
law of the sort desired, it i* felt that the appointment of an 
anti-Tammanv Democrat to the collector-ship "fixes the Federal 
Administration's position in the coming contest." 

Whether Governor Suker will »uee«x*d where Governor Hughes 
fail**! is problematical to the New Orleans Timet-Democrat 
(Ind. Dem. . which recall* that genuine direct-primaries legisla¬ 
tion, promised by all thr*** of New York's parties, ha* been 
d.fcalcd by Rcpuhli.-an and Democratic legislatures alike; and, 
mindful of Governor Sulwr’a threats of reprisul, it adds: "Gov¬ 
ernor Hugh.-s undertook to defeat for n*cloction recalcitrant 
legislators of his own party, but. in spite of his efforts, tho oppo¬ 
sition. by banding Democrats and Republicans together, always 
succ-eded in mustering a majority." The contrary opinion is 
held by the Indianapolis .Vrir« (Ind.). which says that in his 
direet-primary campaign the New York Governor "is smart 
enough to see the light and brave enough to follow it." Ho 
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moves agaiust the Tammany machine, to which the national 
Administration is also known to lie hostile, realizing that tho 
|»*ople, whether of SeW York. New Jersey, or Indiana, “are no 
longer willing to hovo their affaire directed by the Murph\e. the 
Jim Smiths, and the Crawford Fairbankses." The Srtct does 
not doubt for a moment lliat the people will answer Governor 
Sulzer’s call for a dins t-primarj law, and ms littU- future for 
Murphy, who "has lost control of the State, is without power it* 
nutional politics, and is likely to he beaten in the approaching 
city election:" 

Nearer home, the N*ew York World tDein.) pictures Murphy 
ns having the nutional Administration against him, its single 
senatorial representative indifferent to his commands, a Governor 
o|M>nly defiant and seemingly intent on construeting a rival 
machine, the assembly districts of the independent Bronx county 
organi/ing a revolt, and rumblings of discontent in at least nine 
of the Brooklyn districts. A* an expression of the Governor’s 
"open deflauee" limy In* cited his s|sssdi l»efore fifty-one of the 
sixty Democratic chairmen, in which he said: 

" If wo fail in this fight it will U* due to the fuel that I do 
not realize what the Constitution suvs concerning the agencies 
of the executive. All of that power, all that is hom-st. and all 
good agvuolwi will I..- used by me from now henceforth to defeat 
and to crush the Democrats who would make the Democratic 
party of New York tin- laughing-stock of the people; who would 
make the Democratic party of New York a political hypocrite 
and u |K»litieul failure. ... If uny Democrat is against me in my 
determination to kivp Democratic faith, I must, of necessity, Is* 
against him. It is all very simple to me. If any Dcnioerat in 
this State is uguiiist the Democratic State plutfortu, that man 
is no Democrat; and as the Democratic Governor of the State I 
shall do everything in my power to drive that recreant Demo¬ 
crat out of the Democratic purty.” 

On the stuml of the legislature the New York Preu (Prog.) 
olwerves that political rumor Itcgin* to whisper rather loudly 
that in the s|n*c.ial session to net on direct primaries Governor 
Bulzer will have control of the Assembly, ami it adds: 

"It is even hinted that already lie has hail assurances from 
numerous senator* previously voting against him that next time 
they would lie with him." 

But "bluster and browbeuting” are attributed to the Gover¬ 
nor by the New York Journal of Commerce. w hich says that "the 
trouble with William Su!/er is that he is not a big enough man 
for the job he hus undertaken" as Governor and os leader of his 
victorious party in the State. Rivalling his origin and training 
ns un Hast Side henchman of Tammany in days when it was no 
better than it is now. Thr Journal of Common Dole* that while 
Mr. Sulzer was in the I»*gi>.lnt4ire "he was as subservient to the 
machine as those whom he now denounces for fidelity to the pow¬ 
er that put them where they are" und which virtually put him in 
Congress and opened the way to his present position. Yet— 

"He luis been declaring his independenee ever since ho was 
elected Governor, but he has not consistently maintain**! it iu 
his conduct, lie is new to the rfito of champion of high prin¬ 
ciple and official integrity, and it do** not lit gracefully. He 
seems to In* playing a part to which he did not take naturally 
in his early days and to which he has not been train**! and 
disciplined. He lacks restraint and self-control. He is voluble 
and self-asserting, but has not the aspect of command or the 
force of mastery. While he is putting his followers or those who 
should be his followers to a test of their fidelity, he is under¬ 
going a test of his powers of leadership, and it docs not opis-ar 
to In- turning out well. We fear lie has assum**d a part to which 
he docs uot measure up." 

Furthermore, in the view of this paper, "there is nothing in 
this campaign that looks like a spontaneous ‘uprising’ of popu¬ 
lar sentiment, but much that looks like a strenuous effort to 
work up the factitious appearance of a demand," while tin* 
New York Sun gives its attention to the forces that constitute 
Governor Sulzer’s battle line in his light with the legislature. 


First, and most considerable. The Sun esteems the up-Stnto 
contingent, wbk-h is tho permanent anli-Tuniinany force jn 
New York. “Slowly and with some lack of enthusiasm," this 
faction ralli<« to the Governor, not Iwcauae they are keen for 
any primary measure, but Ixcause of instinct and tradition to 
follow any Democrat who is actually fighting Tammany’s con¬ 
trol in the Stale. The second regiment in the Albany muster 
are the followers of Governor Hughes in 1010, who have to a 
considerable extent joined the Progressive party, tho "tin* 
Pmgmcdve label is as yet but lightly fix! upon them." Tho 
third faetiou is represented by Shcarn and Hopper, and in¬ 
clude* "all that has survived of the several Hcaret parties" 
since Mr. Hcaret himself returned to the Democratic party. 
Its activities are iu the main controlled by Mr. Hear*!, but it 
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ha* no (Militieul borne, "and iUaotual strength is problematical." 
The Sun concludes: 

"What ran n*ult from such an alliance it is futile to attempt 
t*i predict. Obviously the most natural thing to ex|»ect would 
lie tin* liberation of up-Stato Democracy. and perhaps the party 
iu tIn* State, from the Tammany eoutrul.nml possibly the rim* of 
vim** now leader who could command the sympathy and suim¬ 
port of tb*> Washington Administration and build on State and 
national patronage a rival and commanding organization.” 

Looking further ahead than the immediate conflict, the Wash¬ 
ington /'o«f (Ind.) grants tluit tin* Slates gradually will "em¬ 
brace the primary principle of making nominations and do 
away with the.old convention system," but puts the question: 
“What is to become of tbe platforms, wherein parties have t*x- 
pr.-st their creeds, so that people may decide betwoen principles 
as wall as between men?" The Pott adds: 

"The United State* lias been called a government of laws, 
and not men. but the doing away with conventions will mean 
that we will become a nation of men rather than of principles, 
Even tho it may not Ik* intended to carry the primary system 
to national affaire, platforms must disappear in the Slates. 
And when the platforms go, united action by a party in behalf 
erf any given principles will disappear. 

"If platforms are to remain, some one must draft them. It 
can’t lie done with any pretense of representing the prevailing 
sentiment, unless the people delegate representatives in u con¬ 
vention to do the work. Evidently there arc practical obstacles 
to tbe pure democracy that soin** persons would have us estab¬ 
lish. It is even possible that in seeking to give the p**ople full 
sway the reformers an* ending tbe opportunity for the expres¬ 
sion of party opinion at the election.” 
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DISPOSAL OF A TAFT BEQUEST 

T HE NEW RULING of the President that fourth-class 
postmasters who receive more than $180 a year must 
prove their fitness in an examination brings to mind 
Mr. Taft's general "blanket” order of October 15, 1912, placing 
postmasters of this class under the protection of the Civil Service 
Law, so that upward of 37,000 Republicans wen- bequeathed 



WHILE OPriCB-MKKKKKM ARK 8TAKVINO. 

IWninucM Mural Burleson, on Oh* rvo.l.c» Mi. rtrhan«ln* Harks 
with Hccrvtary McAUoo on tho <li«*k of the lwtile-«hl|i 


to, or "wished on," the incoming Democratic Administration. 
It is n•called that Mr. Taft, in making this legacy on going out 
of office, acted as Mr. Cleveland did when he made way for Mr. 
McKinley, who found the civil-service regulations so extensive 
that General Alger, his Secretary of War. could not even appoint 
his own confidential secretary. But the hungry office-seeker 
tukes small count of the heritage of a new President and his 
cabinet, and we n-ad the pathetic statement that "only those 
who understand the terrific pressure brought to luar on each 
new Postmaster-General," with regard to appointments, can 
realize the streiu that Mr. Burleson ha* lawn under. Relii-f 
appears with the examination requirement, alt ho it i> remarked 
in various quarters that the examination may work harder 
against the Democrats than for them, Is-causc the Republican 
postmasters now in office have the advantage of training and 
experience. As to Mr. Wilson, in the opinion of the Brooklyn 
Eagle (Ind. Dem.), the new order relieves him from the dilemma 
of either leaving Republicans to draw salaries for several years 
or of assuming "the unpopular attitude of the ‘spoils system' as 
against civil-service reform." and it adds that he remains true 
to the merit system, while the Houston Chronicle (Ind.) points 
out that now a man gets hi* job for ability, irrespective of the 
fact that he is a Republican or a Democrat, observing: 

"It works no hardship on the present Republican incumbents, 
for if they are as superlatively cu|»ahle of holding their phut** as 
claimed, ami as they ought to !•*• after four years’ experience, all 
they have to do is to prove it. On the other hand, it creates no 
artificial advantage in favor of Democratic office-seekers. If 
they are so superior as they claim, and can improve the service 
si* much over their Republican pmlwssors. all they have to 
do is to demonstrate the fact by attaining the highest rank in 
the forthcoming competitive examinations." 


The examinations may result in the failure of a good many 
postmasters, the Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.) expects, and 
it remarks that "they will be replaced by new men, some of 
whom will be Democrats. But we do not suppose that even u 
Republican would say that civil-service reform consisted solely 
in fastening Republican office-holders in place," while to at¬ 
tribute President Wilson’s action to politics "requires a mean 
sort of partisanship" in the view of the Washington Times 
(IVog.), which says, as if addressing the office-seekers: 

"As a patronage grab, the thing will prove a sad disappoint¬ 
ment to anvl*ody who thinks it will pan out that way. A 
largo proportion of fourth-class posl-ofikes urc held by men who 
could hardly be rvpluced if they should resign. The cross-roads 
storekeeper accommodates his patrons and the community by 
'keeping post-office*; nol*ody else could afford to do it or to pro¬ 
vide the uccresary quarters. Between the thousands of offie«*s 
which are held in this way, and which nobody will want, and other 
thousands that are held by men whose experience will make 
them sure winners in a civil-service examination, the proportion 
of plac<* that will l*e shaken down under the Wilson order will 
l*e disappointingly small." 

After twelve years' famine of jobs, thinks the Dullas Netwe 
(Ind.), "if the Democrat* an* to be persuuded to lake the olvil- 
MTvirc reform cure, the pill must lie sugar-coated and rather 
heavily cualed ut that," for, in the opinion of The News, "this 
Burlesonian contrivance may not, strictly *|>eaking, bo orthodox 
civil-service reform, but it improves the quality of tho Taft 
order.” And yet, this paper assumes, "an Administration that 
has lieen remarkably candid in the explanation of its purposes 
will hardly care to deny that a desire to feed a horde of hungry 
Democrat* is one of the motives prompting this modification 
of Mr. Taft's order." " It can admit the imputation,” The Netee 
holds, and -till "somewhat exculpate itself," hut the Pittaburff 
Dispatch (Ind. Rep.), making no imputation, asserts that the 
order "may Is- bluntly described ns a scheme for ousting Re¬ 
publican office-holders and muking places for Democratic candi¬ 
date*," and inquires: 

"What other class of Government employ*** placed under the 
civil-service rule* was compelled to pas.* an examination to ro- 



i-mesiio.vt wiisox orders ftoiiou i>o*tma*ters to take 
THE CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATION. 

Ttioiim.* la l tie Del roll \'nct. 


tain positions? There arc adequate provisions for getting rid 
of ini-ompetents under the civil service. If any of the fourth- 
class postmasters now in office arc incompetent they can bo 
identified and removed with much less trouble." 
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C..|i|rl*M > »l '•« H»n<. a I*IH, D. C 


THE MEN WHO WILL ANSWER THE RAILROADS’ PLEA FOR HIGHER RATES. 

TIh< Interstate (’onim.m> COmmMon a« rrorganUx! aflrr the appointmmt of C«>:iinil«ion<e Franklin K. !-*n* a* rt»vn-lary of tho Interior. From 
the reader’* l.-fl to right nromud Coni ml«ion re Ilaltluxar II. Mr»rr. Jam.- 8. Hart-.). Jud«on V. C’lriucou. Edgar K. CUark (Chairman). Churl.* 
A. Prwily.O.O. Mc«'Ihi.-iI. John II. Murhto. They arenow adud to permit theKa*t<rnro*d» to 1o.vcm* their freight rauofip.fo.ml. 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND OF RATES AND 

WAGES 

WO YEARS AGO. after protracted hearing*, the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission denied lh«* railroad*' 
plea for penui**ion to raiso freight rate*. Now tho 
K tut tern road* think the time ha* come to try again, and they 
hope that their request for a little increase of only 5 per cent, 
will, in view of chunked condition*. seem only just and fair to 
the Coinminion. Railr.»ad tin-men and engineers, it is noted 
on every band, have just won wage-increase* amounting to 
aliout 17,000,000 a year; conductor* and trainmen are now de¬ 
manding something like $17,000,000 mon> pay annually. So, 
while tin* spokesmen for the carrier* lay emphasis on the need 
<»f cash "to keep the railroads abreast with the growing do- 
mand of the business of the country," it w-oms to Thr Wall Street 
Journal that the real question is, "Will they In- able to use it 
thut way if they get more revenue, or will rat.-*, wag.*, and 
supply price* merely resume their seat* in the merry-go-round7 
Thr Wall Sirrrt Journal and some other financial authorities 
do not quite approve of this merry-K»-n»und process. and think 
the carriers ought not to make their request just now. if it 
means only a strengthening of their employee*’ demand*, and 
wage ooncessions which would fake up all the additional rev¬ 
enue brought in by higher rule*. But as the lay prow* see it. 
tho wage situation up|H-ars rather to give point to the pleu «»f 
the railroads. The New York Tribune tells why the public 
should pay the higher rates: 

"The public has decn-ed these higher wages. To save the 
publicithe cost and inconvenience of strikes, the railroads have 
consented to arbitration. Representatives of the public have 
adjusted the disputes, determining the wages that should be 
paid, and thus adding many millions to the railroads* expema-s." 

Then there are other fact* which bring such papers as the New 
York World and Krrning Mail, Philadelphia Rrcord and Public 
Ledger, Baltimore .Sun, and St. Louis Republic to the conclusion 
that there is a certain amount of "justice and common sense” 
in the application made by the rouds. or. at least, that the 
Commission should "investigate this claim with painstaking 
care and from all angles." The railroads of the country, ob¬ 
serves the apparently friendly St. Louis R> public. might have 
"taken care of themselves in spite of high pri<*os. burdensome 
legislation, nnd lowered rates, hut when the weather joined its 
forces against them they were coni[>ell.*d to cry for mercy": 

"The winter of 1911-12 . . . was the most -ever* since l.v»2. 
and the most expensive for railway operation throughout the 


northern part of the country. This winter was followed by a 
spring whose flood* paralyzed railway transportation in the 
lower Mississippi Valiev, d«**troved crops which would huve 
furnished a large tonnage, and made much track n-eonstruction 
neewmary. And then, this spring the floods have diwolutcd 
regions hitherto considered immune from danger, paralyzed 
transportation throughout the Mississippi Valley as a whole, 
and mode extensive reconstruction imperative in many State*. 
Meanwhile ti«*s «*o*t more than over; steel rails have la-on break¬ 
ing, and must bo no manufactured as to cost mom-; State logi*- 
latur>« are requiring electric headlights, automatic signals, and 
larger crews; and every lal>or dispute result*—us it should — in 
higher wage* for railroad men. 

"Them- physical disaster* put the agonizing twist on the ruil- 
way*’ need. In view of them they ought to have the f» per cent, 
ad vanes* in rate* they request. Thr Republic believes that the 
good sense of the American people will approve the request." 

Compan-d with this, the itatcment* issuing from the com- 
punics msuii rather modest. The roads concerned are the trunk 
line* operating between New York and Chicago. If their appli¬ 
cation is approved, the New York Keening [‘out points out, "it 
will mt-on a general increase in freight rate*, for the New York- 
Chicago itchcdulc* are u*cd as tho foundation in all rate-making." 
The railway executives, says President Willard, of the Balti¬ 
more & Ohio, in a public statement, " hope to obtain the conseut 
of the Commission fur an advance of .1 per cent, on freight of 
all character, and it is believed that such an advance, if granted, 
will create little, if any. disturbance in commercial conditions.” 
Mr. Willard continues: 

"Sines- the previous hearing the railroads generally have ex¬ 
pended large sums for equipment nnd additional facilities, null 
while there has boon some response in the way of increased 
gross revenues, the surplus income, after paying charges und 
dividends, has been so narrowed as not to encourage the further 
expenditures required to keep the railroads abreast with the 
growing demand of the business of the country. 

"Unless the- carriers are enabled to increase iht-ir revenue in 
some manner, and the plan al>ove proposed seems likely to meet 
with bus opposition than any oth«-r. their ability—already lim- 
it.-d—to provide such additional equipment nnd facilitie* as 
will be necessary to take can- of the growing demumls of tho 
eountrv will lx- very seriously impaired." 

The fact that since 1910 the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion has approved 66 rate advances in special cases brought 
In-fore it. as against 00 disapproved and IS approved in part, 
seems to the Springfield Republican a sign that the Commission 
will tn-at fairly the pn-sent request of the carrier*. The chief 
task before the railroad heads, thinks the New York Sun's 
Washington correspondent, "will lie to persuade the Com¬ 
mission to grant the general increase without waiting for the 
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results of the Government’s physical valuation of the roads, 
a task which will take from three to five years. Other editors 
and writers declare with significant emphasis that "if the 
railways come with clean hands” they are likely to succeed. 
Eastern shippers an* said to be preparing to oppose this increase, 
tho not so vigorously os they did on the previous occasion. 
One of them refers to the investigation of the New Haven's 
finances, and remarks: 

“Some of the roads an* admittedly in need of increased rev¬ 
enues, but the commercial public insists emphatically on being 
shown that this condition has not been the result of question¬ 
able financing or desire on the part of the managers to increase 
the dividends on their stock without warrant.” 

At least one important daily, the Brooklyn Eagle, does not 
believe that an advance in railroad rates is the only way in 
which increased railway expenses can be met. It wonders if 
increased efficiency in operation and larger profits from bigger 
business at low rates would not help considerably. 

Tho The Commercial and Financial Chronicle (New York), 
on the Other hand, has not the least doubt that the roads are 
entitled to the rate advance they are requesting, it doubts the 
expediency of their move. It would b> better “to take a reso¬ 
lute stand against further increases in wages.” The demands 
of the conductors and trainmen for a 20 |x*r cent, wage increase 
has been refused. The railroad managers, says The Chronicle, 
should “persist in the refusal, even if the actual result In* a 
strike.” According to this leading organ of railroad finance: 

“The roads can not ask for an increase in ratra and at tho 
same time refuse this further demand for higher wog«*s, no mat¬ 
ter how unreasonable it may Is*. It must be either one or tho 
other. The public will, we are sure, pul up with the incon¬ 
venience of n strike, seeing how bard prest tin* railroads an*, if 
thereby an advance in rale* can In* avoided; but toa*k it to 
submit to a strike and also to pn*|>are for higher ral«*» at a time 
when business will to sadly deranged by tnrifT changiw will, we 
are afraid, be more than the public will Is* willing to submit 
to. Iu sueh event, too. |M>pulor sympathy would In* with tho 
itriking employees. It would In* argued that as the road* had 
petitioned for better rate*, they could well afford to pay these 
workers higher wages. On the other hand, should the railroads 


yield to the demand of the conductors and firemen they would 
gain nothing, even if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should, after lengthy hearings and long delay, sanction the pro¬ 
posed increase in rates. The one would simply offset the other, 
leaving the roads no better off in the end. It is for this reason 
that we think the move ill-advised at the present time.” 

If the roads should get the 5 per cent, increase they want, it 
would add, according to a railroad official quoted in the New 
York Journal of Commerce, over J3o.000.000 a year to the rev¬ 
enues of the fifty roads involved. Tho about half of this would 
accrue to the three big systems, the Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, and Baltimore & Ohio, it is asserted that it is the little 
ruads which most urgently m«t*d the additional revenues which 
would come from higher rates. The rate question, says The 
Journal of Commerce elsewhere, “does not concern merely pres¬ 
ent income and profit." but "has a direct relation to ability to 
raise capital and provide for future needs.” For, “ where the 
prospect of net earning* is uncertain, there i* a risk in railroad 
invcbtincut which demands a high rate upon loans and tnuki*s 
the placing of new stock difficult." "Assuming that the rail¬ 
roads obtain the consent of the Commission and are able to 
apply the f» per ceut. to not less than HO per cent, of their freight 
business,” The Wall Street Journal figure*, "the result will Ih» 
additional borrowing power to the extent of $ 800 , 000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000 for the fifty-four Eastern roods, and to the ex¬ 
tent of nearly $2,000,000,000 for all the railroads." But if tho 
railroads want to attract investors, ad vires the Springfield Ito- 
publican, they should stop their cry of “wolf": 

“This cry of ruin to railroad corporations unless rates were 
promptly rais»*d all along the line, so industriously circulated 
in the |>a»t two year* by the companies themselves, has done 
much to arouse distrust of railroad securities uniong investors. 
The railroad financier* doubtless have lieliovcd it necessary to 
depict the financial pro*|>eet* of the carrier* in dark color* in 
order to secure the sup|N>rt of public opinion for their rate pro¬ 
gram. but the erv lias been like a two-edged sword. It is not 
niprol>able that as much apprehension over the future of rail- 
nmd investment* among |N*ople of pro|H*rty ha* been enured 
by the lugubrious outpourings of railroad presidents a* by all 
the attacks from muekraker* and unfriendly law* makers." 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


It 1* hard to recognize n Mexican Government as li flashy by.—A'nr Wi know It's tough. but California will really have to remain In the 
York /irenine Mum. lolled State*.— Ailanui Journal. 

ACCOIOIXO in Mr Underwood's wamln* to the Amrdean manufacturer. AM) IN* Japan*— are still raising strawlierrles In California! Must till* 
If the Tariff Hill siult.* you. turn tie* other check BooUn Tranierlpt. HopuMIc pretO.T-.Vrv York World. 



The KnIHgh AVv* and Uhurrer. we suppose, will am 
Purroy MltChH haa bren appointed collector of IN- left. 

Don't run away with the Idea that 
the express companies have no use 
for tho |N»recl post. They are giving 
It a* the reason why their tan* should 
bo reduced. -Cleveland trader. 

lit khta'h threat to Ignore our en¬ 
voy* uiilnts we recognise hi. C.mrro- 
inent looms up as an awful mrnarv to all 
citizen* now hunting the Job of envoy 
to Mexico. -AVv York firming Sun. 

The great problem of maintaining 
in*.n* by tvattlc-shlp* Is to build enough 
■hips for defense without searing other 
folks Into building a Tew more. What** 
the answerT -Spnngjicld li*publican. 

In lieing tired from tin* vkv-pnwl- 
dency of the American Peace Society, 
the venerable Lyman Abbott I* pay¬ 
ing the penalty of tin- company that 
he keep* ■» the Outlook oOce.—Boston 
Herald. 

In spite of the fact that the militant 
suffragette* tried to bum IJoyd- 
(Scorge** house, be voted fur the 
Woman Suffrage BUI. again proving, 
acreirdlng to Pankhurst standards, his 
unit luck of principle and good faith 
—Sea York World. 


Lift's little Ironies TN* skins of 100.000 animals arc used each year 
for the cover* of Oxford Bible*.—AVv York Telegraph. 

It will occasion no gnat surprize 
hen* that the French n-gard the work 
of tl»e cubists and tho futurist* na 
fine little article* for exportation.— 
Chicago Heeord-Herald. 

Or tho real sltustkm In Great Brit¬ 
ain the public can have no ad<<-iuat« 
Mm- Mr* Belmont states that Km- 
inWinc Pankhurst la the only restrain¬ 
ing Influence— llotlon Herald. 

Homebody ha.* been *o cruel aa to 
suggest that If Secretary I.ane really 
thinks women make better oltlcluht 
than men he should resign In favor 
of one of them.—AVv York Hr raid. 

The Kngllsh militant* seem to be 
laboring under the delusion that the 
fire-insurance companies arc nspoo- 
dido fur tho refusal to gram them the 
ballot.—AVv York film In? .Sun. 

Mr. Hriti.EMiN I* arranging for tho 
cxamluation of all fourth-chut* poat- 
■Ubstrew tliat were sheltered by the 
l»»t Taft civil-service order. Put 
none but Democrats on tho examin¬ 
ing boards. Albert, and tell them to 
work fast.— Houslon Post. 


91 W. 

I Drtnaii vro-or* 

«f I *Tlit OWN 

*NiJ CAONTAV 
on. -or. 


AT TIMES IT WOVLD SEEM AS ir HE DIDN'T. 

—Fox In the Chicago firming Pint 




Foreign Comment 
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THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE ON WAR 



RUSSIA 


T HE SON OF A LION must bo expected to roar, 

■ays the quaint Persian proverb, an«l the Latin pool had 
the same idea when ho remarked that "fierce eagles do 
not begot doves.” Frederick William, the imperial heir of 
Germany, has exemplified this truth by his recent hook, whoso 

titlo may bo translated "Gor- ^_ 

in Arms." According to sn. 

the Prince. "<M-rnian> mu»t *1- ftVtJSf., 
ways be in arms,” an echo of his 
imperial father’s injunction al>out v foW 
keeping the powder dry and the 
saber sharpened. Some may think 

the author of this work has out- * - 

Herodcd Herod and out-Wil- 

liamed William in his advocacy ‘ ‘ I / ‘ S 

of the sword os the beat arbiter v /•.. ^ 

in international disputes. The \ ' ,*aH A 

Hague Tribunal is swept aside as * i 

a perch of idle chatterers and . 

dreamers, and the Bismurekian [ ’ /LvJ 

"blood and Iron" is to rule the • Kjt 

world. Strangely enough, at the 

same time his father, William tue orrman 

» ii * . * tltailAM ClUNCKIXOa—"It loo 

II., onoo feared by the nations nmre Hghtotarreda. 
as "the wnr lord," bus recently 

laid aside his leonine character. He gives nothing but messages 
of peace to the nations, and, like .Snug, the joiner, "sill aggra¬ 
vate his voioe so that he will roar as gently as any sucking dove, 
an ’twere a nightingale." It is, in foot, only the ancient spirit of 
the sire that seems, in a more violent form, to have passed into 
the son. For "Germany in Arms" is a thoroughly warlike book. Hoods the country 

It contains some twenty flaming _ 

pictures in color, in which scenes ^1 

of battle and victory to German JL ; 

arms are dramatically portrayed. ; IV . , 

These pictures cover historic I "AX* 


In his chapter on the royal body-guards of the Empire we read 


“Any one who has taken part, at a review, in a cavalry charge 
feds that there is nothing in the world more lieuutiful, and yet 
the horseman under these circumstances feeU that there is some¬ 
thing larking. He feels that he ought to have at the end of this 

wild charge an enemy to contend 

S with, and the struggle for which 
MV J w« are all being trained, the 

struggle for life. 

"How many times during such 
Bi WK 'jM u 'diurge have I heard with 

ears the appeal of a comrade 
galloping by my aide: ‘Don- 
nerwetterl If only this time we 

B " were doing something real.’ You 

U <?. • m) aw* there the spirit of the env- 

■J\ '• *' , airy man. All tlioso who are gen- 

r ~V y r -7 t &r~ u ’ no * ruo ■°ldiere tool in their 

L ! hearts and say the truth of the 

►.■: . *7 : J axiom, ' Dulce til 


pro palrm 


na. - - €- v , (■ "We think it regrettable that 

" " 'wf/ at the moment when the Balkan 

“ rmy * %!f!v I \#J^SA C ft* crisis has reached its culminat¬ 
'd his J ?- » ''ig P°' nl nn, I when the oonfer- 

y-—• , »is» «»f ainl«a**od<»r« at Guidon 
WiMk straining every effort to es- 

*** aaT 1 »^[ r wSlACCiI * h t*» 

' * i * • ■>. , 

by its n < * r -'_^i Prince, who is thirty years old and 

is tv- n . 9 |N T||C AIR full of life, should thrust upon 

ithout ....... * . .. the officers who ore his comrades 

France has a shower of airships. German; finds the roof falUna In. .. • „ „„ ... , . 

•rmun ^ his ideas on the philosophy of 

posed —Fttchirao (Turin). existence is nothing at all im- 

n any proper, but that he causes such a 

be sacred duty of watching carefully book as this to be published at a time when the international 

■y lie always prepared to meet any situation has become threatening seems to us to constitute an 

It is only by reliance upon our brave attempt at making a public manifesto which the German people 

ihle to maintain that place in the will not endure without strong protestations." 


The Berliner Tageblalt occupies a peculiar position in German 
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journalism. It assumes to be rather a cosmopolitan than a 
merely national organ. A fierce opposition to the Government 
and its measures characterizes its utterances. At the same 
time it sympathizes with France, and shows an evident leaning 
toward the demands of Alsace-Lorraine. Yet its editor speaks 
with a good deal of reserve about the literary venture of I*rince 
Frederick William, and tries by subtile innuendo to shift the 
responsibility upon Chancellor Bethmann-ilollwcg. who is some¬ 
thing of a fire-eater himself. The TagrblaU remarks: 

"Nothing is doubtless more natural than that a young officer 
should thus speak with enthusiasm and eloquence and quote 
when he can do so a line of Horace. But thus warlike excitement 
seems to us regrettable when such an officer is the Prince Im¬ 
perial, and when such utterances, likely to be read by the whole 
world, are published at a moment when the European horizon 
is heavy with clouds. The Emperor would not be able to pro¬ 
nounce such words excepting as the mouthpiece of the Chan¬ 
cellor. Has the Prince Imperial the right to deliver them? 
Will the Chancellor support him in his actions?” 

But what conservative paper in Berlin could help throwing 
bouquets and passing compliments to this "literary soldier 
boy," as the Socialists stylo his Imperial Highness. We are not, 
therefore, surprized to read in Thr Pott (Berlin), the organ of the 
pan-Germanists and the army, the following encomiastic words: 

"The Crown Prince has spoken exactly as a future Emperor 
ought to do, and we hope that the moral and intellectual • igor 
of the heir to the throno will arrive at complete maturity, and 
that no foreign induonco will bo allow, d to dwarf it I* fore 
it reaches its full development. There is no other cause for 
anxiety so long as we see how deeply rooted are the noble con¬ 
victions of tho Crown Prince." 

Still more emphatic is the express approval of the iJtulteh* 
Tagra 7eilung (Berlin), organ of the Agrarian party: 

" Bravo! Everybody who hus in his veins a drop of German 
blood, or n spark of German military enthusiasm in his heart, 
will applnud the virile words of the heir to the throne."— Trout- 
lotion made /or Tiik Litkraky Diokbt. 


INDIA’S COTTON FIGHT WITH BRITAIN 

OT LESS than »l l5.000.fflM a year is paid by tho 
natives of British India for foreign-made cotton fabrics. 
India has now determined that this enormous sum 
sluill not go out of the country. She will build her own mills 
nnd spin her own cloth. This is bad news for Istncashirr, which 
has hitherto imported raw cotton from India and sent it back 
to Calcutta and Bombay in printed or plain fabrics of tho 
loom. But times have changed, says Saint Nihal Singh in the 
London Magazine, and "as year by year the smoke curling 
from the chimneys of Indian cotton-mills increases in volume, 
it writes the doom of I encash ire against the industrial firmament 
in characters so black and so Isild that ho who runs may read 
the decree of the Fates." 

How the cotton-weaving activities of the great Asiatic penin¬ 
sula have developed is thus summarized: 

"An idea of the gigantic stride* that the Indian cotton-mill 
industry has taken '*an be formed by studying the figure* for 
the last generation. In 1SX0-8I then* wen* 55 cotton-mill*, 
containing 1,434.361 spindles and 12.739 looms, and giving em¬ 
ployment to 40.£30 men. Twenty years later the numlxr of 
spindles and looms had more than trebled. During the next 
decade progress was made at a still more prodigious pace, and 
in 1909-10 the number of mills had grown to be 216. with 
5,773.824 spindles. 74.585 looms, giving employment to 215.- 
419 persons, and producing 593.206.X55 pounds of yam and 
215,300.901 pounds of doth. During 1911-12 the Indian mills 
consumed 6,000,000 hundredweight out of the 14.(1)0.000 hun¬ 
dredweight of cotton India had produced during that year. 

"The phenomenal growth of the industry has already enahled 
the Indian cotton magnates almost completely to rout I-ancashire 
out of one large corner of the Indian market. No longer does 


Manchester ship to Hindustan much of the coarse cloth which 
the natives annually consume by the million pounds. This de¬ 
mand is now largely met by the Indian power-mills and by the 
native hand-looms, which employ two and three-quarter millions 
of men, or really I line times as many people, for tho wives and 
children of the weavers work alongside of them.” 

The favoring of India-made cotton stuffs is a patriotic but 
not a seditious movement. The sentiment of the Hindu, whilo 
warmly urging him to hack his fellow countryman in a trade war, 
is not prompted by animosity against the British raj. says Mr. 
Singh. To quote his words: 

"Hindustan is in no mood to exult. Altho it knows that tho 
goal is yet far distant, it is marching enthusiastically to that end, 
never lagging a step to gain a brief respite, so consumed is it 
with the passion to beat I-anrnshire. 

"The all-eonquering character of this enthusiasm is best illus¬ 
trated by the fact that many Indians to-day are preferring to 
wear comparatively coarse cloth made in their own land, and are 
even willing to pay more for it than they w'ould be charged for 
finer fabric made in l-anoashire. Thin sentiment, known aa 
‘Swadeshi*—literally ’Own Country.’ meaning the patronage 
of home producta—ia actually building u substitute for a high- 
tariff wall to protect the nativo mill industry—a rampart in¬ 
visible to the eye, but none the lens effective. It bears not tho 
least impress of sedition, but is purely patriotie. ealculated to 
provide protection for an industry which India, on account of 
her political impotence, can not vouchsafe it." 


WOMAN’S CENTURY IN TURKEY 

K OFTEN HEAR that the twentieth century is to 
Ik» woman's century. Certainly women's colleges, 
women’s clubs, and women’s professional life havo 
raised the gentler sex. as it used to bo styled, into great eminence 
on the stage of lire. The ground on which female emancipation 
has been built is education. The lenders of Turkish t hought nn* 
beginning to realize this and to discover tho power that educated 
women can possess in serving society and their country. Thus 
Ahmed Jovdel Bey, writing from Vienna to the Ikdam (Constan¬ 
tinople), mnkes an earnest plea for the education of his Turkish 
sisters, whose industry and quickness to learn he fully appreciate*. 
They are not the dreaming, useless slaves they used to he. he 
says, or the "hired animalisms'* of the harem nnd the bazar; they 
are potentially noble, sensible, and intellectual creatures, that 
is. if they Ih< properly educated and trained. He believes that 
they **** Turkey's present position more clearly lliun the men 
do. and are quite capable of lending a hand to extricate llioir 
country from utter ruin. To quote: 

"We have all heard that in Europe the same care is given to 
the education of girls as to that of l*oys. Hero in Vienna, not 
only i* woman the mother of humanity. She is often obliged to 
fulfil the duties of both father and mother. The men can not 
alone meet all their own needs; the woman has to work with tho 
man to earn money to supply the family wonts. We ahull soon 
fed the same necessity. True, with us village women work in 
fields as well as mm; better, sometimes, as they do in some parts 
of Europe. But in our cities women have no well-defined work 
to do, even when they face the need of some remunerative toil. 
We can claim that those of our women who have received sonio 
dt-greo of education do cherish the desire of improvement. Where 
this desire exists among them, it is keener than that of tho 
men. Mussulman girls and women have a strong desire for 
nu-ntal and moral advance. They recognize the need of the time 
for mental and moral uplift of their sox. They see this clearly 
in the lurid light of the calamities that, have befallen their 
country, even where the men are unmoved. They have more 
feeling, they understand the truth of the situation better." 

Turkish women have long l»oon misunderstood in Europe by 
those who have read only of their dancing and their seraglio life. 
This writer here vindicates his countrywomen from tho charges 
of inferiority in the following words: 

"Certain young women from among us who have received a 
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Nikita and Albania 
Were fight Inn for the priw. 

Then up steps Mr. Austria 
And at Nikita Him 

And curries off tho cattle. to Albania'* surprise. 

While old Nikita out of breath ami hor * <U combai Ike. 

—Alimo (Rome). 


a rr.Amr b por ms cap. 

The Victor or Her tahi (to Austria)—“Of courao you can 
take me put your lall-fratbc* back again, but It'll never feel quite 
le same." —Punch (London). 


-I 'Ml ~il*> 


yoVUNttiH‘> - It"t R or Till m u 


Tr»iuit tonaUMitate a liny <l> Iiik of alarvallun In 
a Scutari 


King Nicholas at (Vtllnjc with a captured Turkish dag ami tho hr,a of Scutari riu-M 

In hi* hands. 


SCUTARI. 


good education have developed exceptional personalities. I 
have (Treat hope of our women. 

“A perfectly ignorant girl from Anatolia was received an 
servant into the house of a Turkish Bey who had a German wife. 
In ono year this girl not only learned to do well even the most 
difficult work of the household, hut learned German so as to be 
quite free in understanding and speaking the language. The 


lady exprest to me her deep regret at the lack of schools for 
Turkish girls, such as are found everywhere in Europe. It is a 
pity our men have failed to see the great advantage of educa¬ 
tional institutions for our girls. It is because they have boon 
unable to fathom the needs of our soeial life. Not only for tho 
training of our children, but for a proper appreciation of the re¬ 
quirements of our social and political life, it is a vital necessity 
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that our women he educated. I wish to invite the attention 
of our women to this, viz., don’t let them wait for the men to 
do this or that, for them; let them undertake some organization 
themselves, however small. Let those of some means join to¬ 
gether to secure education for poor but worthy girls. We can’t 
establish great educational institutions for girls as they do in 
Europe, but we can begin with little things ."—Translation 
made for The Literary Digest. 


OUR RAILROAD INVASION OF SOUTH 

AMERICA 

HE MAN who remarked that if he could make tho 
songs of a people, ho didn't care who made their laws, 
might revise his observation to-day to read: "Let me 
build thi< railroads, ships, and harbors of a country, and the 
government of the region is of no importance to me." The 
United States, at any rate, is accusaxl of acting up to this theory 
in promoting the tmn*|>ortation facilities of the Ibero-American 
stall's of this continent, and Mr. James Farrell. President of 
the United States Steel Corporation, recently testified before 
the (lovemmont Commissioners that this eorporalion within 
the last eight years "furnished the steel for every »t«s-l structure 
that has lieen built in liueno* Aires," and this too "in com¬ 
petition with Herman, English, and French competitors." 
Fears are exp rest by Prof. Vicente (Say in the E-pa fin Modrrna 
(Madrid) that thine South American states, under the influence 
of a "Yankee Uailwny Trust," are vast slipping into the condi¬ 
tion of more commercial and industrial colonic* of the Northern 
Republic, 

The professor dwells with deep feeling on the point that the 
capitalists of the United Slates have succeeded where British 
capitalists failed in providing adi«<|iiale rail wax communication 
for Brazil. Argentina, Chile, and Peru. The difficulties of a 
mountainous country and the hostility of the alainginre de¬ 
terred the English. On this |n»inl we read: 

"The activities of the United States in Isxtin America havo 
reunited in something more than territorial annexation at the 
expense of the Spanish colonies and the eountrioa comprised in 
the sovereignty of the Isitin republic*. The imperialism of 
North America is of a far more extensive character, and at the 
same time that it realizes thi-se territorial annexations it give* 
a great impulse to North American economic expansion which, 
penetrating the countries of South and Central America, tends 
to absorb these regioas and make them its own economic terri¬ 
tories." 

This penetration has Imvu slow and difficult, owing to causes 
thus outlined: 

"There are many reasons why the republics of South America 
failed nt first to become subject to the penetration of the United 
States. The geographical character of the country, in tho first 
place, rendered tho greater part of it inaccessible. At first tho 
pampas alone wore found suitable for colonization and railroad 
building. The greatest la tin-American states. Brazil. Argen¬ 
tina. Chile, and Peru, with their vast table-land* and mountain 
chains, presented serious harriers against railroad building. 
On tho other hand, political ferments, by interrupting tho course 
of national development, rendered it impossible for the Ibero- 
Amcrican colonies, in which to some extent handittisin was tho 
prevailing power, to develop on any large scale their respective 
natural economic resources." 

The English wen* the first to build railways in Brazil. Argen¬ 
tina. Chile, and Peru. Their object was to exploit the immense 
wealth of the country. But they found the region of the hinter¬ 
land practically inacci-ssible. As we are told: 

"The firet railroad builders in the four greatest South Amer¬ 
ican states were foreigners, ami the lines were manag'd by Un- 
English. The countries comprized in these republics contained 
deposits and productions of the highest value, such a« rubber 
and niter, which offered such inducements as arousal a keen 
spirit of exploration. But that part of the continent was but 


slowly and with difficulty colonized, as is proved by the pre- 
dominance of the Indians of Pieolmayo. who were only partially 
subjugated when Chaco was annexed by Argentina. This is 
confirmed by the fact that in 1911 the explorers of the province* 
of Matto Grosso, in Brazil, near Bolivia, wore received with a 
shower of arrows from the indigenes." 

The Americans of the North, however, overcame all these 
obstacles and actually became the railroad kings of the Latin 
republics. This is how it came to pass, according to Professor 
Gay> 

"The United States exploiters showed themselves much more 
pertinacious in their activities, and in South America they 
formed the design of eompleting an international communica¬ 
tion by rail between all the countries comprized in that vast 
American region. Nor did they neglect to employ moral 
influences, for the officer of tho American Republic at Washing¬ 
ton instituted an active pan-American propaganda whoso success 
will sooner or later Ik* felt. Every year the commercial mil¬ 
lions of the United Stat4*s start for South America. Industrial 
workers. Yankee engineers and sp's-ulatont join such millions. 
Their capitalist* plan the acquisition of Bruzilinn mountains of 
iron, the installation of immense ice plants in Uruguay, and llm 
establishment of a navigation company which will maintain tho 
traffic between |H»rt* in North and South America." 

This writer t hen enumerates the American companira which an* 
to o|N*rate in South America viz: "The Society of the Port of 
l*am" at the mouth of the Amazon; the "Brazil Railway Com¬ 
pany." connecting Brazil and (ho states of Rio do Janeiro. Tim 
length of this road is to Ik* 5,700 miles. The navigation of tho 

Amazon is lobe in the hands of the Americans who have obtained 
large territorial concessions for t heir" Amazon Land and Coloniza¬ 
tion Company." The " Bolivia Central Railway "and tho "Ar¬ 
gentina Railway" are also American eoriKirations. The capital 
«*f the Brazd ami Argentina Railways amounts to $50,000,000. 
Such is. in outline, the American Railway Trust in tho Latin 
republic*, and this writer continue*: 

"It is clear that this trust dominate* the international re¬ 
lation* between the capital cities of South America and I ho 
Atlantic regions. 

"So far the railroad trust dm** not np|H*ar to be lient on 
hostile invasion. The excuse given for it* existence is the dis¬ 
connectedness of the inlnnd lines. The trust aims at unifying 
these ami forcing oxen the stale roads to come within its sphere 
of operation. After conquering tho eastern pari, of South 
America the trust intends to penetrate tho tabh*-lands of the 
renter, and those sloping to the Pnciflo. At. present the 
object of its operation* comprize* Chile. Bolivia, and Peru. 
It has already announced it* intention of alworhing the lines 
of Peru." 

The Profeesor concludes his essay in a somewhat foreboding 
tone a* follow*: 

"The publicist sand Stale* men of South America havo oxprest. 
serious suspicion* as to the final result of tho exploitations car¬ 
ried on by the North American trust. The Dia. of Valparaiso, 
has again and again declared that the railroads of South America 
should I** constructed by the South Americans themselves with¬ 
out the intervention of land-grabbing and self-interested in¬ 
termediaries. For this Yankee penetration into the south 
has taken a special form which is of critical importance to the 
national life of the country. There was held out the promise 
of a great advance in trade, a great advantage from the commerce 
U twccn South America and the United States. There is. never¬ 
theless. the danger that the Ibero-American states will gain but 
a trifling profit from the course things are taking. Indeed, 
great works of public convenience, particularly railroads, are tho 
very life-spring of society; they become the most poxxerful 
promoters of gn at activities. They should In* operated as na¬ 
tional institutions, not by private companies, and owned, if 
possible, by tin* state. If the great network of intercommunica¬ 
tion hetwwn the South American states Ik* relinquished to the 
Yankees, they will be found eventually to control the economic 
life of the nations, and turn the cotin tries thus controlled into 
mere colonies of the North American monopolists."— Trans¬ 
lation made for The Literaby Digest. 




DR. FRIEDMANN'S 

W HAT SHALL IT PROFIT a man if he gain two 
million dollar* and lone the respect and confidence of 
his scientific associates? Some one is evidently will¬ 
ing to gamble on the success of Dr. Friedmann’s vaccine; but 
the exact type of success ou which the money is staked stems to 
be in doubt. To judge from the medical journals, it is not of 
the scientific variety. "Too much publicity." seems to be the 
verdict of the profession on Dr. Friedmann’s treatment. It may 
lie a great discovery, they say; Dr. Friedmann may be able and 
honcet—but the "continuous performance." as one medical 
paper calls it, of newspaper notoriety that we have been witness¬ 
ing in the case is not reassuring. To crown all. Dr. John F. 
Anderson, director of one of the Government laboratories, and 
Dr. A. M. Stimson, a naval surgeon, detailed to watch the prog¬ 
ress of Friedmann's patients, in a report made on May 9 to the 
National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tubercu¬ 
losis, announce, as quoted iu the daily press of that date, that 
" tho facts do not justify that confidence in the remedy which has 
been inspired by wid«-*prvad publicity." The Government in¬ 
vestigation is yot unfinished, and this report must of course not 
bo regarded os final. 

Several reoent medical journals give more or leas extended 
histories of tho Friedmann treatment as far as it has gone. 
American Medicine (New York) says that whatever its value 
may be, tho doctor "lias outraged every sense of profcmiooal 
propriety and abused in the most astounding manner the 
courtesies* and considerations extended to him." The Jour¬ 
nal of the American Medical Association calls tho episode "a 
disgraceful piece of commercialism." The Medical Record 
uses milder language, but is of opinion that "the results (of the 
treatment) have not been at all satisfactory—except to Dr. 
Friedmann." American Medicine treats the history of the mat¬ 
ter as follows, to quote a paragraph here and there: 

"Dr. Friedmann may be honcet. Ilis intention* may be of 
the In-st. His professional ideals may be of the highest. He 
may care nothing for money. He may have a great and noble 
mission which he aims to fulfil for suffering humanity. He may 
bo anxious to demonstrate t he efficiency of his remedy. Finally, 
ho may bo all-as a man and as a physician—that his sup¬ 
porter* claim that he is. But one thing is certain, if he had de- 
liberately gone to work to repudiate the gi>od reputation and 
character given him by his friends, and justify the suspicions of 
his bitterest enemies, ho could not have chosen a more con¬ 
sistent course than the one he has followed during the past 
month. 

"It may be that Dr. Friedmann has a different way of mani¬ 
festing his likes and dislike* than tho ordinary physician. Thus 
his sudden loss of interest iu the coses he was treating under 
Government scrutiny and equally sudden trip to Providence, 
R. I., may have indicated his lack of business acumen or his com¬ 
plete indifference to the call of opportunity. That Rhodo 
Island was the only near-by State that w ould allow patients to 
force Dr. Friedmann to lake their money was only a strange 
coincidence. It was certainly sad. mon-over, after Dr. Fried¬ 
mann hail fought so hard against going to Providence, that he 
had to remain there for so many days at the mercy of patients 
who, in spite of his most strenuous efforts, would not let him 
treat them until ho had accepted twenty or twenty-five dollars. 

. . . The anguish and suffering Dr. Friedmann was forced to 
undergo, with money constantly being offered to him, can easily 
be understood. 

"Then, crudest act of all. Dr. Friedmann has had $125,000 
cash and $1,800,000 in stock forced upon him for the American 
rights to his remedy, and this in spite of his repeated intention 
of giving it to the profession! . . . Sad. sail is the picture of Dr. 
Friedmann trying to give his remedy away, and not only being 


GAIN AND LOSS 

denied this happiness but being forced against his will to accept 
so much -money for it. 

"The more we consider the ‘grand finale* of the Friedmann 
drama—we refrain from referring to it as a comedy—the more we 
can appreciate Dr. Friedmann's talents. It was certainly a 
stroke of genius to consummate the sale of his remedy la-fore its 
efficacy was established, but the real hand of tin- artist was 
shown in collecting $125,000 cash on delivery. Our only hope 
is that those who bought what Dr. Friedmann had to sell will 
find that it can Htand the acid test. But like the canny Scot, 
•we hae our doota. we bae our doota.’" 

The famous cash harvests of former "cures" now bid fuir to 
be exceeded, is the editorial opinion of The Journal of the A mcri- 
can Medical Association (Chicago, May 3). Says this journal: 

"The American medical profession has listened to the claims 
of Friedmann with an open mind. It lias waited patiently for 
him to prove his claims aud to show his real intentions. To 
wait longer is now unnecessary. At present its most pressing 
duty is to lay the facts before the public through the agency by 
which Friedmann lias so shrewdly secured the free advertising, 
from which he is preparing to reap his golden harvest. A united 
movement to warn the people on this important question will, 
we an- sure, meet with a cordial response from the same agency 
—the American press. Even if it should over merit scientific 
claasification among the many more or less helpful methods of 
treatment, the sensational publicity that ha* been given this 
vaunted ’cure’ adds one more disgraceful chapter to the history 
of the exploitation of the sick for profit. 

"Wo can disregard the fact that the remedy is a secret, one: 
we can ignore the unethical and dishonorable conduct of Fried¬ 
mann as a physician; wo can even forget the |>oK*ible danger 
that lien in hi* treatment; we can let all this pass. But one fact 
stands out clearly and should In- emphasized: Friedmann has 
presented no proof, no scientific evidence, clinical or otherwise, 
to justify the claim that he has developed a euro for consumption." 

Says The Medical Record (Now York, May 3) iu its odiloriul 
column: 

"When Dr. Friedmann first came to New York, we thought ho 
bad been ill advised, but wo were looking at the matter from tho 
side of ethics; we now see. looking at it from an entirely different 
side, that he has been very well advised. 

"Whether the purchasers of this secret remedy have been 
equally well advised time will show. . . . The results of the New 
York experiment* would hardly stem to warrant an outlay of 
$I25.(XX) for the Friedmann secret, but then the stuff has l>een 
widely advertised and moribund consumptive* an- ho|N-ful and 
credulous. Then- has. as yet. been no official report on the ex¬ 
periments with the turtle bacillus culture in the hospituls in this 
city, but it is very generally known among medical men, if not 
among the laity, that the results have been not at nil satisfactory 
—except to Dr. Friedmann. Reports from Berlin also are very 
far from giving support to the earlier statements that the patients 
treated then- are- doing well. On the contrary, many of the sur¬ 
vivor* are- stated to be doing very ill. One of the reported eases, 
indeed, is of most serious import, and it at once brings up the 
question whether the turtle 110011111 * is as innocuous as Fried¬ 
mann has claimed and as has been generally believed—ap¬ 
parently only on his say-so. This ease, referred to by corre¬ 
spondents of theXoulArrn California Practitioner and the Lancet- 
Clinic. was that of one of those who died after treatment with tho 
Friedmann vaccine. The autopsy showed that he lmd miliary 
tuberculosis, and fresh tubercles were- found in the gluteal 
muscles, where the injection of the assumed nonvirulent bacilli 
had been made, and also in the glands receiving the lymph from 
that region, hut the corresponding parts on the opposite side, 
where no injection had been made, were free from tubercle*. 
Only one of Friedmann's New York patients, so far as we know, 
has ret died." 

Mr. Moritz Eisner, who gave Dr. Friedmann the $125,000 
check for his secret, considers these criticisms unjust, and says 
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that all great medical discoveries in the past have met the same 
kind of opposition. • “Did you ever hear of Jenner?” he asked 
a New York Tribune reporter. “And don't you remember the 
great opposition that diphtheria antitoxin had at first?" 

Dr. Friedmann himself says in a publio statement that ho 
could not distribute his vaccine broadcast because it can be ad¬ 
ministered only by physicians specially trained for it. lienee the 
plan for a chain of institutes "where the vaccine can be freshly 
prepared and administered and where all poor patients may be 
treated free of cliarge." Further, ho declares: 

"As to the charge of commercialism. I need only refer to what 
Dr. Ehrlich stated in a recently reported interview: * I have never 
been able to figure out how suffering humanity benefits from 
the fact that the discoverer of any given remedy emerges from 
his work empty-handed.’ Nor do I feel it ncemary to apologize 
for having thus taken tho same position as such men as Dr. 
Ehrlich,thu-noted disooverer’of solvarsan, and Professor Behring, 
whose antitoxin for diphtheria has rohlied that dread disease of 
its terrors. 

"I only repeat that public opinion should I* based on an 
actual demonstration of facts, and I ask for nothing more than 
forbearance until the present hysteria of criticism has passed and 
until tho caws treated by me have been repeatedly and im¬ 
partially examined. 

"As to the preliminary United States Government report 
published in the papers. I can only say that the physicians who 
mode it have my utmost respect, and I ain certain that when the 
time for the complete test of my vaccine lias passed, these gentle, 
men. ns well as the medical fraternity in general, will share my 
convictions us to its merits." 


IS THE X-RAY’S MYSTERY SOLVED? 

HAT IS the Kfintgen ray, and just how is it related 
to the ordinary light-ray? Familiar as we are coming 
to Im> with this wonderful discovery, men of science 
have not Ihhu able to agree on the answer* to these questions. 
Tho many or them have l>een sure that they knew, their fingers 
have pointed in different directions. To some, tho x-ray has 
been a Ught-ray of very short wave length; to others it has been 
merely a series of shocks or pulses that could hardly rank as a 
wave at all. The objection to considering it * ray of light, in 
any proper sense of the word, is that light waves may always bo 
made to interfere, or cancel each other, and hitherto no one has 
auooeoded in causing x-rays to do this. 

Now, however, two English professor* report that they have 
obtained interference by using the cleavage planes of crystals as 
reflecting surfaces. If their interpretation of their results should 
meet with general acceptance, the mystery of the Rontgrn ray 
may be considered as solved. We quote below from an editorial 
in The Electrical World (New York. April 19). Says this paper 
in substnnev: 

"Experiments made within the Inst few month* on the n*- 
flection of x-rays from cleavage planes of crystals. bawd on the 
theory that natural cleavage planes approximate to that molec¬ 
ular degree of smoothness necessary for the refl««*tion of ex¬ 
tremely short wave-lengths, have proved successful. and for the 
first time definite and well-marked reflection of the x-rays has 
I icon secured. In a paper recently read before the Physical 
Society in l<ondon. Professor* ltarkla and Martvn presented the 
results of a further extension of this line of work. It is hardly 
necessary to remind our reader* that the actual character of the 
x-rays has been a puzzle from the very liegiuning of experiments 
with them. They have been in turn supposed to In* elcetro- 
magnetic disturbances of enormously small wave-length, physical 
emission of some extraordinary and peculiar kind, and imtular 
pulses in the same medium which transmits other electro¬ 
magnetic radiations but broken and devoid of anything like 
systematic periodicity. 

"The experiment* s«*em to throw new light on the very 
puzzling phenomena and to afford a basis for a definite answer 
ns to the identity of the x-rays and their relation to other forms 
of radiant energy. It was definitely cstaldi.sb.sl that the re¬ 


flection obeyed the ordinary laws which hold for electromagnetio 
radiations of visible wave-length. Moreover, a definite system 
of interference-fringes was established in the reflected ray owing 
to interference of the pencils reflected from equally spaced 
cleavage planes. The system of iuterfcrencc-fringes observed is 
thoroughly comprehensible on the theory that the radiations 
producing them are simple electromagnetic wave's of extraordi¬ 
nary short wave-length." 

These x-ray waves are of almost incredible shortness, we are 
inform-d. The shortest ultra-violet wave-lengths obtained by 
Schumann and Lyman are at least a thousand times as long, and 
are completely absorbed by gases. It would thus seem that all 
known gases are opaque to short waves until a certain unknown 
inferior limit is reached, at which they again become transparent. 
This is something like the case of water, which obstructs an 
enormous range of the longer wave-lengths, while beautifully 
transparent through the entire* visible spectrum and far into the 
ultra-violet. To quote further: 

"There is no great improbability a priori in the existcnco of a 
region of exceedingly short wave-lengths to which substances 
opaque to radiations of length commensurate to their molecular 
dimensions may ho wonderfully transparent. Extremely-short 
radiations should traverse molecular structures ns light-waves 
traverse the 'gauze-ring' that surrounds Saturn. What lies 
in the region between the shortest radiations detected by Schu¬ 
mann and the x-rays which produce tho interference fringes 
found by ltarkla and Mart.vn remains yet to Ik* discovered. This 
latest investigation open* a huge unknown region in whioh 
momentous discoveries are due. This much is certain, that wo 
are* on the road to a clearer understanding of the x-rays and to a 
glimpse at last of a new realm In uring perhaps the same relation 
to the electron that ordinary spectroscopy bear* to tho atom and 
tho molecule." 


ARMORED HOUSES FOR THE TROPICS 

NE of the chief enemies of tho dweller in tropical countries 
is the mosquito, long and unfavorably known us an an¬ 
noying pest, but only recently recognized in his true and 
more alarming character of an inoculalor of disease. IIo who 
would live in the tropica must keep dear of the mosquito. An aid 
will Im* the tropical house of steel and cement recently devised by 
T. F. 0. Mayer in England, nnd described by him in The Armais 
of Tropical Medicine (Liverpool). Our quotations are* from au 
epitome in The Journal of the American Medical Aneociation 
(Chicago. May 3). Besides l*eing mosquito-proof, the Mayor 
house is incidentally a protection against tropical storms—no 
mean argument in its favor. Apparently there* is uo patent on 
the device, and any one is at liberty to build on the Mayor 
specifications. We read: 

"The house described by Maver is construct**! almost en¬ 
tirely of steel; woodwork is reduced to a minimum, and, whore 
its use is unavoidable, is especially treat'd to withstand tho 
attacks of insect*. especially white ants. The house is built ou 
a plinth of concrete and has a floor and a low wall of similar 
material. Their surfaces are cement-rendered. The walls are* 
continuous with a steel framing, filled in completely with 
mosquito-netting made of n specially woven composite material 
proved to Im* Stronger and more* durable than any other. This 
netting is sandwiched between perforated metal sheets, whioh 
prevent bulging and render entry impossible, except by the 
spring doors at each end of the lobby-entrances. The roof is 
covered with non-conducting fibro-ccment slates and is ventilated 
by means of louvre windows at each end. It is completely 
shut off from the room lie low by an a sliest os ceiling. There nro 
no walls or partitions within the mosquito-proofing, so that 
whatever breeze there may bo blows straight through the 
house from one side to the other. Should this wind lie too cold 
or too strong, as, for instance, during storms, it can be cut off 
at will by shutters which are* provided all round the house and 
which are* capable of closing the whole of it. These are manipu¬ 
lated from within by turning a handle, and can Ik* made either 
to come down from above, or to move upward from below. Tho 
division of the interior of the house is left to the occupant, tho 
ideal being the minimum required for privacy, and it io suggested 
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that by the use of sun-hliiid*, acreena, nnd curtains, the open 
oharuetor of the hous© may In* preserved, hut permanent brick 
or Stone walls may l>e built if desired. It is possible to make the 
house of any number of stories, and to build it on piles if desired." 

ARTIFICIAL MEAT 

IIP: USE of the spent yeast of breweries as food has 
already ln>en noted in these columns. One of the prod* 
ucts so obtained is the invention of a Itchrian chemist, 
who names it " Viandine," Wausc he considers it a complete 
substitute for moat. We quote a description from an article 
on "The New Artificial Foods" in Minerra (Rome. April). 
After discussing soy milk, which we have describe! here at 
some length, tho writer goes on to say: 

"A Belgian chemist named Effront has found a means of 
substituting for beef, veal, or mutton a vegetable food which 
hns synthetically tho same nutritive properties. The inventor 
substitutes for meat certain residues of the manufacture of beer, 
washed, eomprest. treated with sulfuric acid, combined with a 
certain amount of lime, and then filtered. e\a|Minited. and pre-t 
again. By means of certain supplemental process*-* which the 
inventor docs not describe, there is finally obtained a substance 
similar in all respects to tlesh. but much less expensive. 

"This artificial meat, to which KfTront has given the name of 
‘Viandine.’ has the same physiological effects on the digestive 
organs as the real article. Relgian physicians who have tried 
it declare it in certain respects superior to beef. A workman, 
usually ill-fed. whom the quarter of a pound of meat that ho 
consumed daily did not nourish properly, increased in weight 
and improved in health when given an equal quantity of vian¬ 
dine. Experiments made on rats have demonstrated that the 
new artificial food has three times the value of lean beef. 

"Again, a professor in Berlin University. Emil Fischer, al¬ 
ready known for his important laboratory experiments, has 
obtained from coal-tar products a polypeptone much n-scmbling 
animal albuminoids; but the final results, tho scientifically 
noteworthy, have not yet any other practical value than to 
demonstrate the possibility of solving one of the most important 
problems of life ."—Translation made for The Literart Digest. 


HOW EARTHQUAKES JOG GLACIERS 

O BSERVATIONS in Alaska show that after a big earth¬ 
quake there all the glaciers start up and push forward 
at the foot, so that they extend further out. towurd or 
into the sea. This is easily explainod, if wo suppose that tho 
quake shakes down loose snow from the stoop slopes above I ho 
glacier’s source, so thnt the ntet, or snow-field where the glacier 
rises, is greatly swelled. The increase in bulk moves slowly 
down through the mass of the glacier, like a lump in a How of 
some such viscous fluid as molasses, until it reaches the foot, 
which it pushes forward temporarily.. The following account 
of the phenomenon is from Cosmos (J’aris. April 3): 

"In September, 1S99. the region of Yakutat Bay. in Alaska, 
was shaken by a series of earthquakes that seriously modified 
the topography of the country. The changes of level thnt took 
place then and there exceed, perhaps, all that have lieen re¬ 
corded in historic time; the elevation of the ground at certain 
points, as proved by the displacement of shore-lines, reached 
46 fed. 

"Now we know that the Alaskan glaciers were for the most 
part in a period of recession, at least up to 1905; those of Yukutut 
Bay. in particular, examined during the summer of that year by 
Prof. R. S. Tarr and Mr. L. Martin, were all, without exception, 
in such a condition. 

"But in 1900. strange to sav. Professor Tarr. on returning 
to the country, found the situation of the glaciers totally changed; 
in the short interval of ten months, most of the glaciers of Yaku¬ 
tat Bay had advanced by scores of feet; their surface, formerly 
regular, was serried with ridges and scored with cracks, anil the 
thickness of the ire was everywhere increased. 

"This sudden advance of the glacier in 1906 is attributable 
to the earthquake of 1899. This is how it was: The basin 
that feeds the Yakutat Bay glaciers is l>ouuded by rocky slojies 
where the snow rests in very unstable equilibrium. The violent 
shocks of 1899 must have detached, all at once, masses of snow 
and thu* suddenly increased the volume of the litre as that of a 
river is increased by a flood. But while the flood-wave de¬ 
scends a river at great speed and soon reaches the sea. the swell¬ 
ing of the glacier, because of the far greater viscosity of ice, lakes 
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several years to traverse the distance from the source to the foot. 
The time depends on the length of the glacier and the average 
speed of flow of the ice. 

"The preceding theory seems to correspond pretty well to 
the facts. Thus, in the hay of Yakutat, the shortest glaciers 
were the first to manifest the progression of which we have 
Bpoken; while the longest do not seem yet to have responded to 
the action of the earthquake of 1809. The progression in ques- 
tion is only temporary; after a spasmodic advance of several 
months, all the glaciers of this region return quickly to the normal 
state, as known under previous conditions ."—Translation made 
for Tub Litekaky Digest. 


to assume a special significance in contrast with the tumult and 
the confusion all about. At first merely interesting, this con¬ 
trast soon became momentous. 

“'There must be a man there,’ the officials of the two roads 
surmised. 

"So they hunted the man, back as far as he could be traced. 
They hunted him back from his $5,000 a year division superin¬ 
tendency to his $1.62 a day braking job. And they found that 
invariably, wherever Adelbort R. Whaley assumed any re¬ 
sponsibility, a supreme, unerring, yet unobtrusive efficiency 
followed. 

"New York has the habit of seeing only results. For a quar¬ 
ter of a century, this unnoticed man Whaley had been getting 
results; and they were results of precisely the brand needed in tho 
baffling, multifarious problems of the terminal and its 800 flre- 
1 tinged shuttlecocks. So they told the quiet Whaley that he’d 
better tackle the terminal job. and added that he’d be paid 
$12,500 a year so long as he could hold it down and keep the 
train service from interfering with the men who were putting it 
up. The train service came first, of course; the schedules 
simply had to be maintained. 

"'I think,’ he remarked, ’that I’d better look it over for a 

while.’ 

"He looked it over 
for a month or so. Then, 
with every aspect of tho 
situation clear and with 
his plans formulated, ho 
went straight at tho 
roots of the trouble. 

"In how many ways 
he surmounted so many 
chronic predicaments, 
it would take too long 
to tell. Hut a major 
dilemma, that of doubt¬ 
ful authority over im¬ 
portant questions, ho 
solved by requiring tho 
two roads to appoint a 
joint commit tee of man¬ 
agement, to w’hich ho 
could refer all of tho 
larger uncertainties. 

"The one, overmas¬ 
tering problem—the ad¬ 
justment of schedules 
and service to tin 1 prog¬ 
ress of the terminal’s 
const mot ion — ho met 
with u comprehensive 
system, backed by in¬ 
defatigable training of 
the whole human liivo 
along lines of instant 
efficiency. 

"The congestion of 
business, under the myr¬ 
iad difficulties attend¬ 
ing the construction 
work, was appalling. On L*l>or Day. or when the Yule-Harvard 
football game was played, the number of trains in and out roso 
to 950. During one truly desperate period all trains ran over 
one track that led to the terminal entrance. And all the while 
the vast structure was growing to its ap]>ointed immensity, and 
the countless trains, bringing stone and supplies, kept dashing 
in on their guerrilla raids through the schedule and its chronio 
revisions. 

"It was done mainly by such drilling of the human factors 
—one thousand of them, from station master to crews and from 
the baggage men to the porters—as no force of employees ever 
had in railroad history. He organized classes among them, in 
which the whole curriculum applied to exact ness and the saving 
of waste movement. He studied, weeded, polished, and adjusted 
their least habits and actions so far as they could possibly 
apply to the achievement in hand. . . . That perfected organiza¬ 
tion. when he was done with it after six years of training it to 
perform all its impossibilities, made the works of a watch look 
like a little junk-shop. 

"His vice-presidency, with its 825.000 a year, isn’t any ex¬ 
cessive reward for his achievement. But it is the best hia road 
has to give him.” 


WHALEY AND HIS TEAM 


AN EXHIBITION of "team-play by such a force of 
A-\ workers as had never before been assembled under 
one directing mind"—that is what Camillas Phillips, 
writing in System (New York. May), calls the construction and 
organization of the Grand Central Terminal in New York 
City. The "one direct¬ 
ing mind," jn asserts 
to have been that ^ ^ 

former brakrmaa aud 

HOW ..president of 

the New Haven road, 

cle is primarily about l —* ; 

team-work on the pt- ^ 1 

nor, incidentally, would ^ 

have liceii raised to ‘ 

was done without inter- < V’t" 

rupting the huge traffic • ^ *— 

that flows daily in and 

out of the terminal. • f 

Says Mr. Phillips: M \ Va 


"Takea large, tender 
section of the Panama 
Canal in the making, 
and juggle about half 
the railway traffic of 
Now York through it 
day and night, and you 
have a faint picture of 
how mueh organization 
needed to keep the excavation and the upbuilding in constant 
progress, and the lives whole in the bodies of train passengers 
and crews. 

"Some faint idea, too, can he had of the steadily growing 
anxieties and doubts which beset the officials of the New- York 
Central and tho New York, New Haven and Hartford roads as 
this titanic toil defied supervision, overwhelmed conscientious 
responsibility, and muddled brilliant executive talent. It was 
too much for one man; it was obviously impossible of accom¬ 
plishment by more than one. They began to suspect that, for tho 
superhuman task, they needed a superman—some supernormal 
spirit driving the activities of a supernormal brain, fit to grasp 
the infinite complexities and possest of resiliency enough to 
grapple with hourly emergencies, every one different from its 
predecessor. 

"Meanwhile, amid the turmoil and recurring confusions, 
then* seemed to exist always one oasis, one calm, unruffled sur¬ 
face of railroading, which no new phase of the great terminal’s 
evolution could disturb. That was the New York division of 
tho New Haven road. As the difficulties grew, that placid per¬ 
fection of smoothness of operation and lack of difficulties began 


NOT TI1K MIDDl.t: OP A MINING TOWN. 

But the terminus of two great railway «>«tcm« whoac trains were kept running 
■monthly while the Grand Central Station wm being built. ThW -bow. the Job at Its 
worst, and rrrraU at a glance the task of the traffle manager*. 
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A MOUNTAIN OF ALUM 

W HAT IS DECLARED to be "one of the most mar¬ 
velous geological and natural curiosities in the whole 
world" is a mountain of alum two square miles in 
extent and nine hundred feet high, near the Gila River, in south¬ 
west New Mexico. These superlatives are from an article by 
Daniel M. Grosh, of Philadel¬ 
phia. in Merck's Report (New 
York, May). The industrial 
value of this enormous deposit, 
writes Mr. Grosh. ean not even 
be approximately estimated to 
t hose industries depending upon 
this mineral, and assures an al¬ 
most inexhaustible source for the 
purposo of reduction. While 
the de|K>*it has Ix-en known for 
yours, its location und lack of 
transportation facilities have de¬ 
layed its development, but thene 
have been overcome, and now 
permit the marketing of billions 
of tons of aluminous ores, known 
variously us alum rock, ulunite, 
nluminito, alnnogen, gilaite, otc. 

The United Stall's Geological 
Survey has recently measured 
this mountain of wealth and 
ussayed its contents. Wo read: 

"The deposit is so pure that 
any grade of manufacturing alum 
can Ih» produced cheaply as com¬ 
pared with that from other 
sources. For many uses it can be marketed in its natural state, 
and so immense anil pure is the deposit that there is no doubt 
it will control the markets of the world. The constantly in¬ 
creasing demand for the metal aluminum also tends to make 
this deposit of increasing value. In connection with the manu¬ 
facture of aluminum, nature has certainly boon most prodigal 
in this region. Enormous boils of lignite are at hand to produce 
the power noci'siary for its reduction, at a cost ono-fourth to 
one-half that of hydroelectric power. No such combination 
as this of unlimited rich and pure raw mnterial, and the cheapest 
power, exists in the whole world. 



"Most of the aluminum produced in the United States has 
been from bauxite, shipped from Arkansas to the reduction 
plants, mostly at Niagara, and it seems logical to suppose that 
the future supply will originate and be reduced at the Gila 
River. The constantly increasing demand for the metal, which 
has jumped from S3 pounds in 1883 to 18,000.000 pounds in 
1907 in the United States alone, shows to what extent the metal 
alone may draw upon it. 


"The deposit is of volcanic origin, and it would not In- surpri¬ 
sing if pure aluminum metal would In- ultimately found, and this 
ancient crater bo the source of the placer-gold found near by. 

"The anhydrous oxide as produc'd by this deposit has been 
claimed by authorities to bo the opening wedge for an increased 
production of metal at a minimum expenac, and will be most 
beneficial to the consumer by the consequent cheapening of tho 
products. Much of the aluminum ware ns made to-day, by 
reason of impurities of calcium and iron, undergoes n spontaneous 
disintegration. Investigation shows tliat a cellular structure 
develops, and disintigration is due to the opening of the joints 
between the cells, duo to small amounts of these impurities. 

"The commercial promoting of this wonderful natural cornu¬ 
copia of beneficent nature is a project of national concern. Its 
Itencfils to the industries of tho country are patent, to all. It ean 
only bo compared with tho great oil and coal measures, and wo 
may look to see great industries deriving commercial and indus¬ 
trial bandits which will be shared in by the entire nation. Any 
process that can produce sulphuric acid oven a fraction of a cent 
cheaper is bound to Ik* of immense value alone, it being the king 
of the acids and of chemical products; and tho ot her by-products 
also carry their weight in their utilization." 


MORE BRITISH DOCTORS-By n .hang.* in the by-laws 
of the Royal College of Physicians in London, made in Decem¬ 
ber last, says The British Medical Journal (London), the 
number of persons entitled to use the title of "Doctor" in 
Great Britain has been largely increased, alt ho, curiously 
enough, the number of qualified physicians remains precisely 
tbc same. The fact is that until this change all British physi¬ 
cians were not entitled to be called "Doctor." Only those who 
had received the doetorial d«*gm* from a university were so en¬ 
titled. The Royal College gives diplomas to its graduates, but 
has no power to confer degrees. To the ordinary citizen, how¬ 
ever. a physician Is a "Doctor," degree or no degree; and tho 
British apostles of red tape have been obliged to bow to tho 
popular wilL The Royal College of Physicians of London, by 
the alteration in its by-laws, has recognized this fact. 
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SUMMIT OF THE ALUM MOUNTAIN. CALLED •Al.fNOOBN HEIGHTS." 

Elevation ooo feet above the river. 
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A “BEST SELLER’S 0 CHANCE FOR IMMORTALITY 


A LEADING AMERICAN PUBLISHER recently do- 
dared that while •‘novel* of merit and value, repre¬ 
senting honest work and the real convictions of their 
authors," still occasionally make their appearance, "it is seldom 
indeed that one of these finds its way into the ranks of the 
‘six best sellers.’" This idea that popularity implies inferiority 
in u work of literature is familiar enough, 
and doubtless represent* the prevailing point 
of view, especially among literary critics. 

As Mr. II. A. Scott-Jamee, writing in The 
S'orth American Renew, explains, the great 
majority of our fiction-readers nre "unable 
to give the concentrated attention, still tew 
the selective appreciation, which literature 
of the higher order requires," since they 
"turn to b(M>ks only when their minds are 
fatigued and in need of repose," and con¬ 
sequently "read not for a renewal of activ¬ 
ity, but for distraction." Such readers "do 
not mh> objects until they are exaggerated 
out of resemblance to life; the adjustments 
of the artistic vision are too delicate to 
reach their perceptions." The result, says 
Mr. Ncott-Jnmes, is that wo judge literary 
output by its sale* instead of its quality. 

These arc probably some of the considera¬ 
tions which moved a well-known critic to 
remark: "I should consider myself disgraced 
if I had written a book which in these days 
had sold one hundred thousand copies." 

This theory that a "best seller" has no 
chance of achieving a permanent place in 
literature is critically examined and chal¬ 
lenged by Mr. Arthur W. Page in the June 
issue of The World’t Work. Prefacing his 
argument with an interesting array of facts, 
ho tells us that between January 1, 1910, 
and January 1, 1913, "there were published new book* of fiction 
by thirteen authors that sold as many as 100,000 copies in the 
regular trade editiou*—that is, at a retail price of $1 or more." 
These authors were: 

Eleanor Hallowell Abbott (Mrs. Fordyce Coburn), author of 
!• Molly Make Believe." 

Florence Barclay, author of "The Following of the Star." 
Kate Langley Boshcr, author of "Mary Cary.” 

Margaret Deland. author of "The Iron Woman." 

Gene St rat ton-Porter, author of "The Harvester." 

Myrtle Reed (Mrs. James Sydney McCullough), author of 
“A Weaver of Dreams." 

Rex Beach, author of "The Silver Horde." 

Robert W. Chambers, author of "The Common Law.’* 
Winston Churchill, author of "A Modern Chronicle." 

Ralph Connor (Rev. Charles William Gordon), author of 
"Corporal Cameron." 

JelTrv Farnol. author of "The Broad Highway.” 

Henry Sydnor Harrison, author of "Queed." 

Harold Bell Wright, author of "Tho Winning of Barbara 
Worth." 

Mr. Page supplements this list with the following information: 

."If this year (1913) were included, the names of John Fox 
and Sir Gilbert Parker would certainly be added to the Irit. and 
probably several other names as well. Mr. George Barr Me- 


Cutcheon, if his last hook did not quite reach the 100,000 mark, 
has written books in the past that did, and undoubtedly will in 
the future. Mr. Vaughan Kester’s ‘Prodigal Judge’ and tho 
books of Mr. Basil King (generally recognized as the anonymous 
author of "The Inner Shrine,’ ’Tin- Street Called Straight,' and 
’The Wild Olive’) sold within a few thousand* of the round figuro 
taken arbitrarily for the standard of this article. Nor does this 
exhaust the list of writers whose books 1 k>- 
long in this class. But at least it is a definite 
record of one particular period and has tho 
one merit of being founded on concrete facta 
of the success of those who have best auo- 
oeeded in pleasing the public’s taste in tho 
last three years. Ami it is about such a list 
of authors of ]00,(KXbflclling books as any 
average three years would produce. 

" Them thirteen authors, divided as equally 
as may bo between men and women, are fuir 
samples of the successful writers of fiction. 
They are not of a single type. They are a* 
different and they come from as different 
environments a* successful railroad men, 
or President* of the United States, or any 
other successful people. They live all over 
the United State*, from Cornish, N. II., to 
Southern California, and two of them live 
outside our boundaries— tho Rev. Charlie 
W. Gordon (Ralph Connor) iii Winnipeg, 
Manitolta, and Mrs. Barclay in Kuglnud. 
Only one of tho thirteen, Mrs. Gene Strat- 
ton-Portvr. vu born or lives in Indiana, 
usually hailed the mother of authors, a* 
Virginia is of President*. 

"Their formal education also varies. Sorno 
of them hud very little of it. They are self- 
made authors, as so many of our business 
leaden are self-made men. Mrs. McCul¬ 
lough (Myrtlo Rood) attended tho West 
Division High School in Chicago. Mr. Robert 
W. Chambers was a student in tho Julicn 
Academy in Paris. Mr. Winston Churchill 
graduated from the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. Mono of these 
schools is particularly adapted to the train¬ 
ing of American novelists. Mr. Henry Syd¬ 
nor Harrison and Dr. Gordon are tho only two of the thirteen 
tlust attended any well-known institution of liberal arts. Dr. 
Gordon is a graduate of Toronto University and Mr. Harrison 
of Columbia." 

Turning to the question of a "best seller'*" chances of immor¬ 
tality. Mr. Page holds that a book that achieves contemporary 
fame has a better chance with posterity than a book which fails 
to impress the public on its first appearance. " Not all the states¬ 
men who are hailed as groat men in their timo remain so in his¬ 
tory," he admits, "but history seldom makes great a man with¬ 
out prominence among his contemporaries." And "literature 
treats men much as history treat* men." Exploring the subject 
further, ho says in part: 

"Most of the literary critics scoff at these books, belittle their 
literary qualities, and predict for them a sure decline to oblivion. 
It is a safe enough prediction on any particular book, because 
hooks that last in English literature come so infrequently that 
they would make up only a negligible proportion of the lists of 
honks that are popular with the public against critical advice, or 
of those which are ignored by the public in spite of critical ad¬ 
miration. But the inference in these prophecies that the best 
sillers above all others are doomed to oblivion is certainly 
erroneous. The ultimate test of literature is the continuous ap¬ 
preciation of the public: and the only practical way of testing 
people's appreciation of a book is to offer it for sale aud see the 
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way that they buy » n '^ n ‘ a< ^ it. Without any intention of compar¬ 
ing Mm. Del'and or » n >' other of these roccesrful modem authors 
with Dickens and Scott, it j s interesting to remember that their 
novels were the best-sellers of their day. and. moreover, that both 
of these men wrote with their eyes upon the money return of 
their writing. Coming down to more recent times. Gen. Lew 
Wallace's ’Ben Hur' was published in l.sSO. Whatever the 
crities may soy of it. it is well on its way toward In-coming 
at least a flxt part of American h tern lure. Thirty-three yenra 
ago when it came out it was a great success. This y.-ar Harper 
H Brothers, its publishers, contracted to deliver a million copies 
of it to a mail-order house in Chicago. In 1885, the first year 
that The Bookman published its list of ‘best-sellers,' George du 
Muurier’s ’Trilby* led the list. In 1880 came Stenldcwici's 
‘Quo Voilis' and Sir Gilbert Barker’s ‘The Scats of the Mighty.' 
These hooks are nearly twenty years old and still alive. 

“Those who ure seriously interested in what American novels 
will eunlinuu to be read by successive generations might well 
check up the opinions of the literary critics with the reports of 
librarians and with the publishers’ sales of iMtoks of bv-gone 
years, especially cheaper editions brought out bv the original 
publishers or by reprint houses such as (irouset & Dunlap and 
A. L. Burt & Co. On these lists Scott, Cooper, Kipling, Sir Conan 
Doyle. Harold Bell Wright. Sir Gilbert Barker. Hubert W. Cham¬ 
bers, Winston Churchill, und P. Hopkiason Smith, and a host of 
others, nil appear. They have sold continuously since publica¬ 
tion. Brnlmhly by no means all these latter-day boct-MUrre 
will live ns long ns (he books of the other authors on the list havo 
lived, but they in turn were weeded out from a larger number 
in their generation. But this much is certain: a book that tho 
public takes unto itself upon publication will have an oppor¬ 
tunity to go ut least one more step toward permanency in tho 
reprint lists of the future—an opportunity which few books that 
du not succeed at llrst ever gain." 


HE MAKES GERMANY LAUGH 

• 

E VERY FAM0U8 ILLUSTRATOR makes his appeal to a 
vast public—a public far greater in numbers and more 
comprehensive in character than that of the most cele¬ 
brated artist. But does he lose something of his own individual¬ 
ity in thus bending his genius to he the hundmnid of another 
man’s sentiment? Such is the interesting question put by 
Alfred Mayer in on article in Ur Ur Uuul und Alter (Stuttgurt), 
on the popular humorous draftsman Obcrl&ndor. For Homo 
forty y-in Obcrlhndcr has held a position on one of the well- 
known G<*rman comic papers. His skill has served to visualiso 
the humor of many a clever anecdote, as well os to redeem 
many another from sheer banality. 

But Mayer claims that OborUUidrr's gifts lay hold upon tho 
universal, despite their constant suhordiiiHtion to the loeal and 
specific, so that he can not 1 m* entirely forgotten, however tho 
surge* of novelty may submerge his work for a while, siuoe in art 
not “new" aud “old" an* the vital terms, but “good" und 
"bad." Before the rise into public view of that daring and 
dominant srbool whose bald linos and strong colors are fouud 
in the illustrations and caricatures of Simplieietimue, Ober- 
lander was accounted the Usd German draftsman next to 
Wilhelm Busch. But his ideas and materinl havo oorao to bo 
thought old-fashioned: 


“IX THE SENTRY-BOX.’’ 

OberUmhr li«-n- lieiraya two unconscious srionln an Intimate 


"He still belong* entirely to tliat scot which loved the Father- 
land before the formation of the Empire, an nlmost extinct nice 
of artists, like Konbe and Spitr.weg. whose creations were limited 
by their personal viewpoint. Enmeshed in ancient times and 
old-fashioned customs, he has carried into his art nothing of that 
which gives its distinctive intellectual stamp to our own era. 
He has not rhanged with the changing times. 

“Little he troubles himself about fashions and tendencies 
—particularly indiffcnut is he to those views of Cezanne ami 
llodler and the ’Expressionists' who so mightily affect us. 

“There is rharaeUr iu this rejection of ull that might disturb 
one's own narrow circle, this contentment with the world of 
one’s own imagination. And yet one can but regret while turn¬ 
ing the leaves of an ObcrlAnder album that uu artist ofjhis marked 
individuality should Ik* condemned for so long to that portrayal 
of the mere anecdote, which narrowly limits aud confines tho 
expression of bis own fantasy. 

"We perceive that the comic paper which has assured his 
economic independence has been the ruin of a portion of bis 
talent. The quality of the drawings which an* the fruit of his 
own untrammeled imagination is sharply distinguished from tho 
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illustrations of simple anecdotes which have given him a wide 
popular vogue.” 

Oberlander's most distinctive quality Mr. Maver finds in his 
use of motion as a motif, while he remarks also upon his "amaz¬ 
ing universality—only comparable perhaps to that of Adolf 



" PRIOR MUST fll’FKKK PKEHSL'RK." 


Anot her example of ObvrUatar'S sraphlc humor. 

Menzel.” He say* further: "OberlAndcr seek* to hold fast 
that which i* typical of motion in the eternally changing, in 
contrunt to Wilhelm Bunch, who gives us instantam-ous impres¬ 
sion*, or 'snapshots,’ in hi* far more intellectual drawings." 
The critic points hi* view* by a detailed appreciation of certain 
drawings of Oberlindcr wherein even the layman may read the 
universal rather than the illustrative or anecdotal. One of the 
cleverest of these is a delicious study of a stout. thick-wai*b*d 
peasant maid hauling hunl on the stays which accentuate tho 
slender elegance of her extremely " high, well-born " lady. Tho 
caption, Hoffart must Zicany UiJen l* somewhat difficult to render 
into Knglish. The literal translation, "Prido must suffer pres- 
suijd," hardly expresses it* significance so precisely a* thosym- 
Ixilia " Nobitt>c ohligo." Says Mr. Mayer: 

"Here the slimness of the lady shown in profile seated at her 
toilet-tahlo— there the formless maxxivciuK* of the maid achieved 
by foreshortening. The lady, all sensibility down to her delicato 
finger-tip*, suffer* the tortures of a too tightly truss'd body with 
all the symptoms of n coming swoon under the gri}» of the firm 
fists of tho maid, who, in her loose jacket, betrays a certain 
complacence in carrying out the sacrifice of this lamb brought to 
the slaughter. Oberliinder here modifies the peculiarities of his 
style even to the unreeognizability of his handwriting. It is 
entirely * unmnnnered.'” 

Another delightful picture is that of the "Don Quixote of the 
Pen," which is so self-explanatory that it hardly needs the amu¬ 
sing title. Don Sckmierot Jr Ina Popiroo ("Don Smeanw 
of the Papyrus"). Here tho critic rails our attention to the ad¬ 
mirable composition and "space-filling." the humorous (iothic 
unity of the style, the Spanish note so well struck and maintained, 
and the curious invention of a writing-machine with cndbvs rolls 
of paper worked by foot-pow or. We reproduce aLso " I n t he Sen¬ 
try-Box.” which Mayer finds quite "spooky" and metaphysical. 
"In the midst of the noeturnal idyl of a scene in a little town 
there is projected on an illuminated wall a silhouette of super¬ 
human size and Daumier-like forvefulness. With pure humor 


the draftsman betrays an intimate scene occurring within.” 
A portrayal of character is found in the pedler who plies his 
trade with undiinmed ardor even in the branches of a tree where 
he and a fellow refugee are temporarily safe from the horns of a 
raging bull—a picture which is instantly intelligible without the 
neat definition of its title, "The Business Man .”—Translation 
made for The Literary Digest. 


IS THERE ANY TEST OF GOOD ENGLISH? 

ECAUSE “our most eminent teachers of English give the 
sanction of usage to ungrammatical locutions" and " slip¬ 
shod methods of expression abound in the speech of the 
majority, as well as in the writings of good authors," dcclures 
Leila Sprague learned in the May Atlantic Monthly, "wo need a 
Hume or a Drvden to erect danger-signals along the rocky roud 
of speech, a* warnings to those who think it safer to sin with tho 
elect (authors of renown) than to be righteous with tho purist." 
Yet in the same number of the same magazine wo find Mr. 
Elwood Hendrick presenting the other side of tho case. 

Mi** Learned maintains that we do not show a proper respect 
for "the priceless heritage" which is our native tongue, but havo 
drifted into "a prevailing slovenly use of language which is 
really abuse." And for this state of affairs, she sayB, even our 
accepted guide* and counselors in matters linguistic must sliaro 
the direct responsibility. Thus she cites a Columbia professor'* 
defense of the phrase "It is me" as "an idiomatic colloquial 



• DON SMKAKUS OF THE PAPYRUS." 

In tlii- lira win* by OUrUndir the critic rath at tent ion to ’'tlio admir¬ 
able com position ” and "tho humorous (>011110111111}' of tho style." 


expression used without hesitation by the mass of the people 
and shunned only by the fastidious." and answers it with the 
assertion that in such fundamental principles as the relations of 
verbs to their subjects and objects language is an exact science, 
like arithmetic. “Can any professor, or armies of wise and 
learned men. make 'It is me* correct, any more than they can 
justify 

‘‘Well may we ask." she exclaims. "Is there any criterion of 
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"THE KINEftT TINTOKETTO EVKK UUOfGHT TO THIS OOUNTKY." 


This Tintoretto. The Miracle of ihcNnvi* and Kbhra." * new aojublUon of (be Metropolitan Muwm of Art. I* the dm picture purr!uu*<l l.y 
the Prancla L. Lolanri fund of f 1.000.000 which *u given lo the museum Im >r»r It U the third example of this sixteenth century painter's work 
lo be acquired by the museum. the other I wo being " The I.a»« Hupper" aivl The Doer Id Prayer t>rfc>rr the Itakemrr." It came from a country 
house In Ena I and. and u .on-ld.-ml by Mr. Edward Kohinaon. tllrretoe of the Metropolitan, the dmat Tintoretto In the United Htstw. 


gtMwl English?” Ami to justify her pessimism, ahe quote* from 
no It** eminent it source than Professor Lounsbury's “The Stand¬ 
ard of Usage" the following sentences, with parenthetical 
emendations of her own: 

“The process is liable (likely) to take plane in the future." 

“This was due (otring) to the ending." 

"How tame it would have lM*.*n to have ured (lo use). etc." 

"Snell a desirable (no desirable a) result." 

"The opposition to new forms is apt (likely) to assume, 
et cetera." 

"He accomplished feats full ( fully or quite) as difflcult.” 

"‘Donato' has been pretty regularly shunned—(why 
•pretty?)" 

"One example is so curious (queer)." 

“No ono seemed to think of or car.* for the other adjectives 
—(no one seemed lo think of the other adject ties or care 
for them)." 

Mr. Hendrick is also for precision, but he holds that if new 
forms express an idea .more effectively than old forms, tradition 
must make way for evolution. He state* the case as follows: 

"The point nt issue, as I take it. has to do with the primary 
n*quirument of language: whether it shall carry the idea with 
the greatest precision, or whether the greatest effort should be 
directed toward making the vehicle which carries the idea a thing 
of faultless construction. 

"If the rule of precision in construction stands in the way of 
efficient expression it should In- made secondary to it. Beethoven 
broke the rules of composition and aocomplislied wonders. To¬ 
day he Ls a classic, but in his own day he was a dreadful radical. 
So. too, painting would lie an inefficient nrt now had the best 
usage and the rules current at the time been followed by tho 
masters of the brush. 

"Tho English language leads a dissolute life, and welcome* 
any word that comes its way. There have always l«s*n bars- 
sinister on its arms, but this has never seemed to worry it. In 
tho Far East there are hundreds of Asiatic words in current use 
in English and they are gradually creeping into tho dictionaries. 
This catholicity—to use a more gentle expression i* its very 
strength. Tho danger may lie in a splitting-up of the language 
into different dialects, and it is the business of scholarship to 
use every effort to avoid this. But in doing so it must In- pre¬ 
pared to make compromises, and to welcome expressions which 
our grandfathers would have rejected. Do what we please - 
tench, instruct, threaten, cajole, or plead: nine out of ten u>\> 
will answer. 'It's me!’ to the question. ‘Who's there?’ There 
must be a reason for this. The French, who are supposed to 
pay some attention to their language, use the same form and it 
lias received scholastic approval. ‘Me* seems, somehow-, more 
intimate, and is stronger than ‘l.’whieh may lie the reason why 
the child will say, ‘Me go to mother,’ and not. ‘Give it to I.’" 


TO CENSOR POPULAR SONGS 

KCAU3E American music has been "handicapped and 
thrown into di-repute through the unspeakably depraved 
modern popular song," Miss Maud Powell, the distin¬ 
guished violinist, would have our song-makers disciplined by a 
board of censorship. Addressing tho recent convention of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs in Chicago. Mies Powell 
vigorously arraigned that type of American popular song which 
consists of brazenly suggestive words lo a catchy rag-time accom¬ 
paniment. Not only has it become epidemic in this country, 
she said, hut it has suceerafully invaded Europe, so that "you 
hear in London. Paris. Berlin the jiopular song of America." 
and "the shame is that in some places they think it is the high¬ 
est expression of musical art in this country." Continuing the 
indictment, she added: 

"I am heartily in favor of a hoard of censorship for the j>op- 
ular song. We censor moving-pictures and, in extreme eases, 
Censor the drama. We need toning for the jiopulnr song. Its 
words, if spoken, would call for arrest. 

"Its effect on young folk is shocking. The vicious song is 
allowed in the home by parents, w ho, no douht. have not troubled 
themselves to look at the words. As a result the suggestive 
meanings are allowed to play upon immature minds nt the 
dangerous age. It is from the popular song that the popular 
suggestive dance sprang. Together and apart they an- a menace 
to the social fabric." 

No wonder then* is a movement to have the Post-office De¬ 
partment exercise a more careful censorship over songs rent 
through the mails, in the same manner as it censors books, re¬ 
marks the Washington Times, which gin** on to say: 

"If the ancient worthy who said. ‘ Ix*t me write the songs 
of a nation and I care not who makes its laws’ could visit the 
United State* to-day he would hear some things that would 
caure him to rush to the shadowy ferryman and beg to 1m* taken 
hack at once. 

"With a Sicilian on the curb grinding out ‘When the Mid¬ 
night C'huchu Leave* for Alabatn,’ a player-piano around the 
corner banging away at ‘Be My Baby Bumble-bee,’ and a 
graphophonc up the street producing ‘The Devil’s Ball,’ the poor 
old Iwk number would feel a mad impulse to get at the fellow 
who writes the songs for this tuition and strangle him on the s|K»t." 

The censorship idea, however, does not meet with unanimous 
approval. Thus the Springfield Republican declares that it 
would lie “futile." and the Columbus Dispatch remarks that the 
only way to drive bad music out is to put good music in. 
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EPISCOPALIANS IN TURMOIL 


T HE CONTROVERSY in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church over a change of name is interesting the re¬ 
ligious press of 'nil denominations, and what The Con- 
linent (Presbyterian), Chicago, describes as a " painfully dis¬ 
turbed and abnorinully sensitive situation " has developed. As 
if in answer to the question asked in various quarters, " Will 
the Episcopal Church split?" The Continent avers that many 
Episcopalians, both lay an<l clerical, fear "an actual breach 
or schism " when the matter is discust and voted on at the 
General Convention to be held in New 
York City next Octol>er. Those in favor 
of changing the name, Tht Lutheran Ot* 

•errrr (Phila.) point* out, are not agr.*e.| 
on a new style and title altho they have 
several under consideration; but they are 
of one mind in " their desire to get rid of 
the word * IVotcstant,'" Here ia the kernel 
of the whole dispute, in the opinion of the 
opposition, whether the innovators would 
have the Church renamed " The Ameri¬ 
can Church," "The American Catholic 
Church,” or " The Holy Catholic Church 
of America." ami the argument is elearly 
stated in The Churchman (I*rot. Epi*.). 

New York, by Thomas Nelson Pago in 
an article said by The Lutheran Obierrer 
to be " of utmost significance not only to 
himself and to the Protestant element in 
the Episcopal Church, but to Protestant* 
generally." Mr. Page nvalls that the 
question of changing the name of the 
Church has been recurrent for thirty odd 
years, and declaring that those who clamor 
for a change of nnme are " gnawing at the 
root of Protestantism,” takes his stand in 
these terms: 

" All this tinkering with the name of the 
Church is an assault on Protestantism. I 
simply want to say I am a l*rotcstant. and 

1 propose, please Clod, to remain l*rote*tant. The people of thi* 
Church are I*rote*tants. and we sav to the clergy solemnly that 
tho they may vote a change of name, they can not take the people 
with them." 

Of the various new names suggested Mr. Page remarks: 

" They have n mouth-filling nnd even a heart-filling sound. 
Rut it may In* contended without fear of serious opposition that 
when a Church assume* a name, that name should he dcsigna- 
tive and should lie founded on fact. 1 The American Church ' 
would be a name dangerous to our dignity if not to our reputa¬ 
tions. One would hardly think that with but S.jO.0110 or 1*10.000 
members on our roll* we could fuce the other American Churches 
with their many millions and claim this name to be distinctive. 
The Catholic Church in some form is the name these gentle¬ 
men are all after—and the American Cat Indie Church is the 
especial form that appears to lie in their minds." 

Mr. Page acknowledges the historical and romantic appeal of 
such terms as " The Historic Catholic Church.” “ The Apostolic 
Church of the Ages." and all that, but he insists that Episcopa- 
t liansaredenlingwith " a very far-reaching and practical matter," 
and they must walk with open eyes or they shall fall: 

" The attractive argument of church unity has been warmly 


pn-st in this discussion. It is a dream—a beautiful dream— 
but a fallacious dream. There can Ik- no unity with Rome with¬ 
out «*omplete and utter submission is* her. The whole history 
of her past establishes the fact, and no purl more absolutely than 
her n-c-nt j*ast. Twenty years ago men began to talk of tho 
liberty of tho Catholic Church in America. It appeared as if 
it wen* destined to make u great mime. Great eeolesiuaticrt, 
honored of all men. like Archbishop Ireland und Archbishop 
Kean, slept forward and took the lead with tongue and pen. 
Cardinal Gibbons up|ienrod acquiescent; the gr.*ut educational 
institution at the gale* of ihc capita) fell into the movement. 

What happened? Rome said * No.’ Tho 
movement stopt as tho petrified to 
stone." 

For all the respect and reverence Epis¬ 
copalian* have for the vast ami important 
function the Roman Catholic Church per¬ 
form* in modern life, Mr. Page maintains 
that "idle and tho Protestant ladies to- 
get her accomplish far more good than wo 
liclieve would In* accomplished were every 
I'nit.•slant to-day to join the Roman Cath¬ 
olic communion." Thnt the appellative 
"< utholie" " tempt * t lie Protestant Episco¬ 
palians sorely " is noted by The Korlhicv»t- 
rrn Christian Advocate (Methodist), Chi¬ 
cago, which admonishes them thnt "it will 
Ik* a part of w isdom to Mchow the t<*nn. 
Then* i* no Catholic Church this side of 
heaven," it adds, "nor will then* Ihi until 
denominations appreciate more fully tho 
nx*aning of oharity," and in similar tnood 
The Living Church (Prot. Kpis.), Mil¬ 
waukee, which is in favor of tho change of 
name, asks of those against it a continu¬ 
ance of the Christian spirit with tho prac¬ 
tise of justice and courtesy. It makes 
mention of "a succession of sermon* against 
the correction movement pn*achod from 
various East.rn pulpits, particularly in 
New York," anil says: 

"No doubt the reverend preacher* an*entirely convinced that 
they are doing God service in denouncing n movement that has 
Income w wide-spread in the Church that men an* no longer 
convinc'd when it is met simply hv ridicule, according to tho 
earlier practise; hut one wonders wliat would happen {if thoso 
priests, w ho believe in the holy Catholic Church and are devoting 
their lives to her Service, would tell their jieople plainly what the 
men who favor the movement my tliat it means." 

Moreover, The Living Church take* cognizance of "a curious 
misconception of the name movement" shown by men who 
"deem it of interest to proclaim tluit various parish corporations 
will retain the name lVotestant Episcopal" even if the general 
convention should select a new title for the national church. It 
explains: 

"Of course nobody proposes to disturb the name as looally 
applied to jtarishes or even to dioceses. There is far from being 
uniformity in the d*-signalion of the Church in either i«»rishi« 
or dioceses at the pn*sent time, and noliody has arisen to suggest 
that the title of the national Chureh must necessarily be in- 
corporated in the names of dioceses or parishes." 

Thus far the Diocese of California has voted in favor of a 
change of name and the Diocese of Pennsylvania has voted 
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against it; while the Interesting point is raised by Dr. William 
T. Manning, rector of Trinity Church, New York, that Protes- 
tant Episcopal is not really the name of the Church, but a legal 
title. Dr. Manning’s argument for a change of name, as stated 
in his pulpit, is recorded in tho New York Tribune: 

“This cumbersome and ugly legal title ought to be changed, 
l>eoauso it is a modern innovation, because it misrepresents the 
Church and misleads people as to her true character, because it 
puts tho Church in the light of a modern denomination, instead 
of in its true light as a part of thoancieiit. 
historic Catholio Church, and liecausc this 
narrow and limited title is out of liar- 
mony with the true name of tho Church us 
given in the Creed, it is a hindrance to our 
work among the multitudes of many races 
who are now coming to our country, and 
is also a most serious liurrier, as is well 
known, to progress in some of our mission 
fields. 

“Why should any’ one to-day want to 
fight for the word 'Protestant'? It re¬ 
flects the controversial spirit of a bygone 
ago. Wo linvo progressed Iteyond it. It 
is natural for ultra-conservative people 
to want to hold on to that which is, Ixcauso 
it is. But changes must come when they 
mean progress and improvement.” 

In tho judgment of The Lutheran (Phila.) 
thi> only objection to what Dr. Manning 
call* tho true name of the IVotostant 
Episcopal Church is that it is not true. It 
would like to know in what sen*© the Epis¬ 
copal Church is Catholio and Apostolio 
in which the Lutheran Church is not? The 
Lutheran declares: 

"Those terms belong to that invisible 
Church of believer* bound together by 
one Lord, one faith, and one baptism, 
and known us the communion of saints. 

Calling a church catholio or apostolic 
doc* not make it so. And why object to 
* IVotestant'? What if'cumbersome‘about 
it 7 What' ugly'? Was it wrong to protest 
against the errors of Romo in the sixteenth 
century? Is it wrong to do so still? Has tho Episcopal Church 
censed to protest against those errors? If so. then she is neither 
truly catholio nor apostolic.” 

To drop tho name Protestant would be weakness, is also the 
notion of The Christian Herald (Undenominational). New York, 
which thinks that it would be especially so regardod by the 
Roman Catholic Church in '.'times when Protestantism needs 
to keep all its banners flying, with the emblems of the faith so 
dear and unmistakable that none can misunderstand them." 

On the ominous question whether tho name controversy will 
result in a schism in the Protestant Episcopal Church a writer 
in The Congregationalist (Boston) says that while there will bo 
“no secession of any considerable body of the Episcopal Church 
on account of the difficulty of carrying many laymen along," 
he believes the leaders of the Catholic party within the Church 
“will be obliged to seek Rome as the only institution affording 
them a congenial home.” Similar predictions draw from The 
Xtw World (Catholic). Chicago, the statement that they aro 
based i>orhaps on the assumption “that the copying of tho 
Catholic ritual makes Catholics of Protestants." I’As well,” it 
says, " might one say that the putting on of a new suit of clothes 
invests a ixrson with a new intellectual character.” And The 
Catholic .Vctrs (New York), speaking of the fifteen clergymen 
who signed a petition of protest against the change of name to 
the presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, observes that, 

"these fifteen clergymen are frankly Protestant, it would 


seem from their statement. They arc certainly in a more logical 
position than the Episcopalians who regard themselves as 
Catholics." 

The only effective defense of the substitution of the namo 
"Catholic" for "Protestant," declares the New York Indepen¬ 
dent, “is to assert that tho sympathy and fellowship of tho 
Protestant Episcopal Church is with the Church of Rome, and 
not with tho Protestants." And in this connection it reminds 
us of tho fact that "a IVotestant clergyman who joins tho 

Episcopal Church has to Imi reordained, 
as if his previous ordination wore invalid, 
while a priest of the Roman Church join¬ 
ing it den's not have to be reordained; and 
similarly u IVotestant layman joining it 
lias to be confirmed, but not if ho comes 
from tho Church of Romo." Tho reason 
for this is that the Roman and the Epis¬ 
copal Church "both claim to liavo main¬ 
tained the episcopal succession from tho 
time of the apostles." 


AMERICA A RELIGIOUS 
NATION 

T HE INFERENCE was drawn 
from Dr. Carroll'* religious sta¬ 
tistics for 1912 (recently reprinted 
in these columns) that tho 65,300,000 |mk»- 
plc unaccounted for as member* of re¬ 
ligious Ixxlies are necessarily “not vitally 
connected with the churches." Nor was 
the wish father to tho thought, for tho 
thought came from tho editor of that 
zealous representative of New England 
Methodism, Zion's Herald (Boston). But 
Mr. Edwin M. Bliss, himself oonneoted 
with tho Census Bureau, lelieves these 
figures misleading aud the |H<Ksimistic in¬ 
ferences depending thereon quite unwar¬ 
ranted. This, ho insists, in The Con- 
gregationalist (Boston), is by no means an irreligious country. 
It may be "technically correct to say that GO per cent, or the 
population of this country are not enrolled as church members," 
but "it is absolutely incorrect to infer from that fact that a 
majority of the people are opposed to or oven uninterested in 
religion." Of course, when Dr. Carroll’s 3fl,075,537 church 
members are deducted from the total national population of 
91.972,206, according to the last census, tho remainder forms 
the great majority. But. Mr. Bliss reminds us: 

“This includes four claws: (1) Children who are too young 
to have any 'vital' relation to the church. (2) The entire 
Jewish population. (3) Those practically identified with the 
church as attendants upon services and contributors to their 
maintenance alt ho not enrolled members of any religious or¬ 
ganization. frequently referred to as adherents. (4) Those who 
are clearly and definitely outside of church life and influence." 

It is then pointed out that tho first three classes greatly 
predominate: 

“1. Children . It is not altogether easy to decide what age 
limit to adopt for the term in this connection. . . . Probably 
fourteen years would, on the whole, represent a fair average. 
According to the Census of 1910. there were 29,499,136 under 
fifteen years of age (including 10.031.364 under live years of 
age), and thus, presumably, outsideof church membership. From 
this sum should be deducted 2,. r i00.000 Catholic children over 
nine years of age and included in the church membership, leaving 
27.000.000 whom it would scarcely be legitimate to class as 
eligible to church membership. 

"2. Jewish population. Dr. Carroll gives 143,000 heads of 
families, the same figures that have been given for some years. 



THOMAS NEtXOX PADS. 


An Influential Proiraunt Episcopal lay¬ 
man who prouwta vtcuruualy a«aln«t ’all 
thl* tlnkcrtii* with the name oftbe Church” 
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The Jewish Year-Book (London), for 1910, Rives the number of 
Jews in the United States as 1,900,000,surely not a large estimate. 
Deduet from this 32 per cent, for the children already accounted 
for and there remain approximately 1 . 200 . 000 . 

"3. Person* not church members, yet thoroughly identified with 
church life. There is. at present, no way of accurately estima¬ 
ting this class, yet every one knows that it is a large one. Take 
the number of young people over fourteen who are attendants 
upon Sunday-schools but not church members; of parents whose 
children attend Sunday-schools and who are practically identified 
with church life; and any careful observer will recognize that 
they constitute a most important factor in community life. Here 
one person’s guess is. perhaps, as good as another’s, but it doe* 
not seem that one for ©very three Protestant church members, 
or 8,000,(XX), is an unduly large estimate.” 

The statistician then adds the numbers of these thro© class©*, 
subtracts th© total from the 55,300,000. and finds that there are 
only 19,(XX),000 left ” w-ho ought to h© vitally connected with tho 
church," but are not; a very different proposition from the 
alleged . r *6,000,000. Ho concludes: 

"In all probability if there could b© an accurate enumeration 
of the persons over fourteen years of age. it would appear that 
only a portion, and that not a largo portion, of the 19.000,000 
would wish to bo classed as out of sympathy with any religious 
organization. Th© simple fact is that this is not an irreligious 
eountry. There may b© wide difference of opinion as to tho 
essential elements of religious belief, worship, and life, but tho 
proportion of those who fundamentally deny tho validity and 
valuo of religion is very small." 


WHAT DO BUSINESS MEN BELIEVE? 

O OTHER MINISTRY save that which "grapples with 
men's actual problems" can to-day expect to find a 
"generous hearing." With this comiction in mind 
a Toledo minister sent out a list of questions to 120 of tho 
"most prominent business men" of his city and requested 
|M>rmission "to enter th© citadel of mind and soul, and tako 
therefrom tho deepest and most honest thoughts concerning 
religious subjocts." The inquirer, Rev. (Icorg© R. Wallace, 
tell* in The Advance (Chicago) th© results of his invratigation, 
and first of all mentions "tho willingness of the men addrest to 
discuss their beliefs.” The "promptness, frankness, and earnest¬ 
ness of th© replies," he says, "were pleasantly surprizing." But 
besides this, he declares that in marked evidence were "the 
pathetic yearning for a sufficient faith, the diversity of beliefs, 
th© startling denials of doctrines commonly cherished by tho 
Church, with the deep and serious thought evidently given the 
subject." The replies nr© compreet under several heads: 

" Regarding the existence of God there seemed practical 
unanimity thut God exists. Regarding his nature most believed 
not in his personality; God. to them, is a supernatural first cause, 
th© uncaused cause of nil existence; a force which manifests itself 
in everything and most highly in man. Some believed in God 
not simply ns creator and preserver, but also as ’Our Father’; 
those holding this belief were comparatively few. The replies 
indicated that rational instruction regarding the nature of God 
and the relation of deity to humanity is greatly needed. 

"Th© question ‘For what do you believe man is in existence?’ 
elicited a variety of opinions. Some declare they had never 
heard or read a satisfactory answer to the question; others 
thought for some divine purpose which, with our present mental 
equipment, none can explain. To live, beget, and die. the same 
as a hors*' or bird, exprest the limited conception of some, while 
others considered the purpose of human life to be the exemplifi¬ 
cation of the highest form of creative existence. Many looked 
upon such existence as an inevitable necessity, the product of 
natural law. ami the consummation of the laws of evolution. 
The theory of the divinity of man seemed to grip many, one 
expressing this belief by saying. ‘As tin 1 acorn has in it all the 
possibilities of the oak tree from which it came, so man has in 
him all th© possibilities of God who begat him.' A thoughtful 
Michigan manufacturer, owner of a large institution, later 
worked toward a solution of the human problem by tin.- defini¬ 


tion: 'Man is a germ of divinity operating under laws of limita¬ 
tion." Some thought man exists here 1 in preparation for a future 
life, and one asked. 'Could it be that man was created by God, 
on account of a paternal affection preexisting iu him?' 

"The changed belief regarding moral obligation from the clear- 
cut and definite faith of our Puritan ancestors was startlingly and 
overwhelmingly in evidence. To the question. 'Is man morally 
responsible to God. and will God punish evasion of this resjKmsi- 
bility?’ some replied affirmatively, hut many more with an 
emphatic negative. The excusativ© and conditional nature of 
man's responsibility was frequently asserted. Opinions w-ere 
exprest that hereditary tendencies nullified such obligations. Tho 
nearest approach to orthodox teaching was that any penalty would 
result in proportion as man is physically, mentally, and spiritually 
responsible to laws that can not be violated or evaded without 
incurring inevitable and fixt penalties. Some threw the 
obligation and responsibility for human failure upon God, one 
intimating that God would not condemn human failure 'more 
than a builder would attempt to blumo his building for falling 
down, because of inhereut weakness caused probably by faulty 
design.'" 

Immortality seemed a perplexing problem to many and one 
concerning which they were in grave doubt. As we read: 

"The replies received contained varied and emphatic views, 
such as. There is no future life, when w© die that is th© end; our 
immortality conn* in the lives of our dcaoendanta—in tho 
solidarity and continuance of the race; th© good exist after 
physical death, the evil perish; this life is only a stag© iu human 
development; the next is a progressive life; in tho next world 
live* are- graded. 

"R*>garding providential interest in and interposition for 
humanity, the prevailing attitudes revealed iu th© replies in¬ 
dicated pathetic desire and profound doubt. Asked 'Is God 
interested in. and does he can* about man’s every-day life and 
experience*?' some wrote. 'I wish I knew; so many in tho past 
trusted false gods that were nothing at all; how can wo toll?' 
'Then- is too much suffering to believe that ; I do not boliovo so, 
but such a faith would make on© very happy; then life’s sorrows 
could be laid on the shoulder of God, or nt least shared with 
him.’ The problem whether God is a person or impersonal law 
robhed some of comforting faith in providential oversight. On© 
said, lean not reconcile personal supervision of individual affairs 
to my <-onecption «»f law; while another wrote, God is not a 
person, so rau not bt personally interested." 

The supreme surprize of the replies, says this minister, lay 
in tbo attitude of there prominent businew men toward th© 
Church: 

"So much has appeared in the pres* and elsewhere regarding 
the alleged decadenoo of the Church that at least qualified 
endorsement of that institution was to bo expected, in reply 
to the question. ‘What good is tho Church to tho world?’ Not 
one unkind criticism or weak endorsement of th© Church was 
received. Appreciation of tbeC’hureh was comprehensively and 
startlingly exprest. Witness the following: Tho Church stands 
first in the world’s institutions for the good of mankind iu every 
relationship of life; th© Church is the foundation of civilization, 
and doe* great good; the world would bo lost without churches; 
without the moral teachings of the Cbureli the world's degener¬ 
ation would inevitably follow; it is the keystone of social order, 
society would U- chaos without it; it uplifts the world and does 
away with vice; it leaches that, regardless of future reward, 
morality pays, not in money or glory, but in nil that makes a 
man satisfied with himself; it creates and keeps alive high ideals; 
the example of its members in living right is of great value; it 
emphasizes the spiritual against the material; it elevates, softens, 
soothes, and comforts humanity; it keeps us close to God. 

"Two impressions are made upon the pro|>ounder of tho ques¬ 
tions. One is that men are interested, as much as ever, in tho 
history of the world, in the great religious questions regarding 
life and destiny. The other is that never has there been greater 
need, nor greater opportunity, for ministers to present intelli¬ 
gently. rationally, and earnestly the fundamental truths of 
Christianity. Men are hungrily seeking for true guidance in 
things spiritual. This is the age for ministers with a divinely 
inspired message; the world turns disappointed from all others. 

"No attempt is here made to discuss the subject* presented. 
This article is written in f-sponso to requests from several minis¬ 
ters. that the result of the investigation p-gardiugtho beliefs of 
business men be published in abbreviated iorm.” 
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I S your business worthy of the best letter 
paper? If it is, letter paper less than the 
best is unworthy of your business. 

There are credit, distinction and good 
opinion reflected on the business that uses 
Old Hampshire Bond stationery—but aside 
from all that, there is the same satisfaction 
to the user that comes from a carpeted 
office, a mahogany desk or a good location. 
It is the satisfaction that things of quality 
always bring to men who realize why some 
things are “Made a Little Better than 
Seems Necessary.” 

The Old I lampshire Bond Book of Specimens was assembled and bound up 
to interest business men. It contains suggestions and ideas for letterheads and 
other business forms—printed, lithographed or engraved either on white or on 
one of the fourteen colors of Old Hampshire Bond. One of these specimens 
is almost sure to approximate the exact feeling-tone you desire for your sta¬ 
tionery. Write for this book on your letterhead. 

HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, uL F t t S 

The only paper makes in the world making bond paper exclusively 
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After the 
Auto Ride ' 

The fine run remains in your 
memory—the dirt and dust 
in your hair and skin. 

Let the cleaning-up process 
include a restful shampoo with 
Packer’s Tar Soap. 


After Golf 
' B n~and Tennis 


Don’t forget that your scalp 
needs exercise, too. Systematic 
shampooing with Packer’s Tar 
Soap gives your scalp the 
proper exercise necessary to the 
continued health of the hair. 





For Prickly Heat and 
Sunburn 

and irritations of scalp 
and skin; soothe by using 
Packer’s Tar Soap. 

This mild soap brings speedy 
relief to itching, chafing and 
irritations so uncomfortably 
common in Summer time. 


And now 

the Shampoo 


A cooling and refreshing 
shampoo is particularly grate¬ 
ful in warm weather/ Alter 
salt water bathing, authorities 
agree you should shampoo 
with Packer’s Tar Soap. 

Three generations of users 
have found rest and refresh¬ 
ment in 

Packer’s 
Tar Snap 

(Pure as the Pines) 

Its use in the bath is attended 
by healthful cleanliness and 
followed by sensations of vigor 
and physical comfort. 

THE PACKER MFG. CO. 

Suite 84 A, 81 Fulton St., New York 


CURRENT POETRY 


TDORT after poet celebrates the lure of 
the country. Particularly in the spring 
of the year, magazines and newspapers 
abound in poems in which hard pavements 
are contrasted with flower-fringed lane*, 
crowded apart men t-houscs with spacious 
farms, wild nature with nature tamed and 
sophisticated. This is to be expected, for 
surely every normal dweller in the city) 
tries to spend a part of earh summer in 
the woods and meadows, and many of them 
look back with longing to a boyhood on 
the farm and forward with hope to an old 
age that shall be free from urban noise and 
hurry. But there is another side to thoj 
picture, a side that has received little at ten -1 
lion from the poets. And that is the charm J 
which the city has for the farmer, and more 
especially for the farmer's children. The 
steady exodus of the younger generation 
from the country is a serious problem, and 
while it has appeared in fiction it is little 
known in poetry- Yet it has its poetic j 
po-sihilitivs, as Mr. Stephen Phillips shows ( 
in the poem which we quote below, which, 
appears in a recent issue of The Academy. ] 
Me lias sympathy, it seems, for the mother 
who is to be deserted and also for the boy 
whom l^mdon is calling. Me writes with 
striking simplicity, a simplicity that ncea- 
sionallv, as. for instance, in the fifth stanza, 
suggests the laconic grandeur of Walter 

Savage Loader. 

The Lore of London 

Br hTxmr.x Pniuirs 

-My «« shat all* ye. that of tote 
Ye tuns o'er Ions upon the sale* 

Ye »111 not to your supper mine. 

Yc ran not «u wlih me at home. 

What lam U It with eye so Utaht 

That kcv|«» you from your mothrr quite?" 

"Mother, no ta*s with eye so brtsht 
Makes me to llnirrr half the nlsht. 

No maid It Is makes me to brood. 

And k'vps me from your auppiT son 
But. mother If the truth yr d know. 

1 from ln>rne to so." 


My son If twere a lassie hrlaht 
That keeps ye from me half the nlsht. 
That, anon nr late. I must abide. 

Nor e'er her silly rose-cheek chide 
Yrt I hail pain to give ye Nrtb. 

Ami ye'D finrrl me undtr earth " 

•Mother. I know not how to tell 
What breeds in me this resiles* hell: 
Hut this I feel that so I must. 

I tire of this familiar dust. 

Em the noddln* flowers I'd leave. 
Tho. mothrr. you I would not srierc. 

•There 1* a city far away. 

In mldnisht I can fed her day: 
Mothrr. *br has no need of sleep. 

She doth aow not. she doth not reap: 
Hanlly. I Ihlnk. she draws (ho dew. 
But ilir hath many, we have few. 


■ When *ilvcry lUhi comes on the grouad. 
And In the world I hear no sound. 

Still I ran hear her silent call 
To her must so. whate'er befall: 

No more I smell the rainy sod. 

Almost 1 have fonrot my Clod’" 



Fiotn BrOtUe in the private 
Callene* ol C. W. Post. 

Breaking 
the Bonds 
of Habit 

Moil of ui cling to the thing* of 
life which please the senses, and con¬ 
tinued indulgence lead* to fixed habit* 
—*ome good, other* exacting a heavy 
penalty. 

If any habit, such as coffee drinking, 
is found to interfere with one'* welfare 
and comfort, it'* time to break away. 

Medical opinion and the research 
of pure food scientists agree that the 
coffee habit is extremely harmful to 
many persons. 

It is hard to induce people to give 
up coffee, but if they are given the 
pure food-drink 

POSTUM 

they will find a distinct gain in health 
without loss of satisfaction or pleasure. 

This nourishing table beverage, made 
from choice wheat and the juice of 
Southern sugar-cane, possesses a rich 
Java-like flavour, but is absolutely free 
from the coflee drug, caffeine, or any 
other substance which could prove in¬ 
jurious to the most sensitive organism. 

The ever-increasing demand for 
Postum amply proves its worth as a 
safe table beverage for those who seek 
the freedom and power which come 
with mental and physical poise. 


“There's a Reason 




for 


POSTUM 

Sold by grocers 
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If ye must go. then g p must. 

My hoy; but when I'm lumed to dust. 
Como back iho many a mile yo make. 
And think on how tills heart did break. 
Mother, yon ml flare In the sky! 

There will I go. If tlxw I diet" 


Owners of Pleasure Electrics 

We Guarantee These Tires 
10,000 Miles—Two Years 


Here are two poems about trees by poets 
whose ideas are vastly different. Miss 
Houston, whose poem we take from the 
I^mdon Saturday Review, puts a noble 
philosophy in her lines, while Miss Howard 

(in The Heilman) is concerned only with a Nearly everybody now knows that Mot* 
Charming tottcy. It must bo contort, how- Cushion Tires are easy-riding and troahla- 
ever, that her birch tree is more vividly proof, but do you realize the great economy 
nnd attractively portrayed than Misa of these tiro? 

Huuston’solive. _ „ _ __ 

Do you realise that every aet of Mot* 

A, BogUaro, Lag. dl Garda 2SSSJISA ** 

Br Anna Bi nston Do you re «ii, e ,hat the upkeep coat on 

a aet of Mots Cushion Tizea is practically 
nothing? 

Do you realize that four, not five, of 
these Urea make a complete aet ? 

What If the initial coat of Mots Cushion 
Tirca is a trifle more than pneumatics, is 
not the additional coat paid hack ten times 
over? 


The olive for beaven'a azure sake 
I.IfU up her bough*, yearn* to be true 
Ilut mill the soften* to the lake 
And bonds toward the deeper blue. 


MOTZ 

Cushion Tires 


Stem la Uu* ('hastening she m-ulvca. 

Aged and mulined six.* well-nigh fslnu. 
Yet i>i"» forth fruit and dove-like leaves 
Mart lovable of mountuln aalnM. 


Lean* o’er :f*e path tho golden liay. 

TIm> cbM^ut wreatto* with the earth. 
Only tho ayproM look* one way. 

Know* naught but heaven from her birth. 

Yet what tree In till* imod plaro. 

('he*tout or bay or cypnaa-aplns 
Achieve* the tortured olive’* grace. 

Contra quite mi near Uu* heart's dealrcf 


All Leading Electric Car 
Makers Adopt Them 

The demand for Mots Cushion Tirea in 
two yeara haa multiplied ten-fold. On 
every boulevard, in every city, wherever 
/lcctric cars are uaed, Mots Cuahion Tirea 
predominate. All leading pleasure electric 
manufacturers have adopted Mot* Cuahion 
Tires aa standard equipment. 


Motorists and motor car makers once 
thought that only pneumatic tirea could be 
easy riding and resilient, but Mot* Cuah¬ 
ion Tires upset all calculations. Thou¬ 
sands now know from experience, from 
using Mote Cushion Tires, that they were 
wrong. They know that no pneumatic, 
except under excessive speed, it mor# re¬ 
silient than the Motx. 


Hr Kraii. Barotow IIoward 


Note the construction of this remarkable 
tire. Note the double, notched treads 
(A in picture), which prevent skidding and 
distribute the weight to the aides. The 
aides are undercut (see B). which allows 
free action of slantwise bridges (ace C). 
These bridges are elastic. They give end 
yield like the air in a pneumatic tire. Note 
D in the picture, showing shock-absorbing 
qualities when tire runs over a stone. 

Needless to say. Mots Cushion Tirea 
end all punctures and blowouts. 


Tlx* lilrrh tr**< throws a scarf of grvwn 
Around her silver white, 

Woven of little polished leave* 

All delicate and bright. 

It sway* with every passing air 
And shimmers In the light. 

Oh. like n Dryad nyinph six* stands 
The birch tree, -liver white! 

And all day long (bat doling veil 
Trembles for my delight. 

8he »tlr* It u* die move* In It 
As n young maiden might. 

And I* she then n tree at all. 

My birch, all silver whiter 
Clothed In a robe of little leave*. 
Alive with wind and light. 

And .landing by the fairy ring. 

With queenly slender height? 

In truth I think .he Is a fay 
The birch tree, .liver white. 

Bound by a spell the long bright day 
Hut free again at night. 

And she knows all the woodland ways 
Under the gray moonlight. 


Mot* Cushion Tires fit any standard 
clincher, universal quick-detachable or 
demountable rim. 

Our latest Tire Book ia now ready for 
mailing. Don't fail to get a copy. Send 
a postal today and get acquainted with the 
tire that gtvea utmost riding comfort, ut¬ 
most convenience, utmost mileage, utmost 
economy. Oivc specifications —name of 
car, model, size of tpi, etc. 


Farioritt aaJ Eitcwtivs Gift 

AKRON, OHIO 


The Motz Tire and Rubber Co 


D.troit 


The Westminster Gazette prints this manly 
and sonorous poem. Its courageous phi¬ 
losophy is clearly and vigorously uttered. 


4a wHkrt w i Mh iwtikniltW aalmd !•» • r ■ ■! * ■ Um fired fr*» tke erw>i»l »4«e- 
I- - !»■ W-k-. U.4-.r. and taker. krr, the -ifi e w. .'. .rW.t. ta T—> 

DWELLING HOUSES, BARNS. SUMMER COTTAGES 

KaerM tta«B llox— m- -I-.,:—! . n r | . I , i f . grpry {Sap •/ kmifmI .- sac. lo cut an 
IrjWosfl i* UXo* .-f-ic/r—1 lVniwtil. *U/artlr*. warn and A 


A Birthday in Middle Life 


Upon the road another stone, 
Another hard-won boundary paesed 
And youth’* dim unimaginable goal ha* 
Instant and vast. 


£•*«. e»—. Uti H- ,n 4 tnO(—>r USIW- 

'«■ Im>orl>aW •tetuxmt Hauer* ln*n S «■> 12 
*-•**» $»«■ fm i»u6t. t.* bo, in* diner livo* 

rat -Vlki • »T <-L-mC O. 

NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
222 AUddin A»«., Bay City, Mich. 


The end was far. undreamed-of then 
In Ufa's first dear felicity: 
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It was a fate that'called sometime for other men 
But not for me. 

I drank the gladness of the grass. 

The rapture of the woods In May. 

I was Immortal as they are. serene, alas! 

And young as they. 

But now I know the years are told. 

And those come not again that go. 

And ever rinser to me creeps the silent, cold 
Insistent foe. 

What In the hurrying hours remalnaT 
What faded blossoms linger on 
To mock, as they rrrall. the Joys. the Joyous pains 
That now are gone? 

Ah! In life’s barren, desert lands 
ThU still may lift the heart, and bo 
A crystal well amid the bare rocks and the sands' 
Monotony. 

ThU—that no agonising dies. 

No lioping and no strife U vain; 

That In the ganxcvd harvest of a Man they rise 
And live again. 


In the following little poem (from The 
Cra/Uman) Mina Widdomer give* exquisite 
voice to that longing for rural calm which 
we mentioned before. The thought that 
"a night wind strokes the slumbervrs " 
is delightful, and there is splendid concen¬ 
tration in the third stunr-a. 


The Little Comforters 

Br Maruankt Widdeukm 

I have my little thoughts for comforters; 

They nin by me all day 
Holding up perfumed memory that stirs 
My dull accustomed way: 

They murmur of green lane* we used to go 
<For Ihtt the spring forgets 
To art the roadways thick with gras., and sow 
The paths with violets!) 

Here the hot city muhro. and all words 
Thunder or scream or cry. 

Vet thiTe mere Uke-sounds once (they tell), and 
birds 

Called from a twilight mky: 

There still a night wind stroke* the slum borer* 
And the cool grass Ilea deep . . . 

1 have my little thoughts for comforters. 

Who whlsjHT me to sleep. 


H V. !• l'nl«a Suloi 

• *»«;.> iib iig I 

ThcB.V.D.Coi 

New York 
tun Jen StIhnr A 
66, fUJt’manhur. 


To scribble one’s name on a wall in a 
hold does not seem to us a particularly 
attractive method of gaining faint*. There¬ 
fore we believe that Miss Roberts’ graceful 
poem, with its interesting adaptation of 
an old comparison, would be improved by 
the omission of the last two linos. Wo 
take it from LijtfrincotCs Magazine. 


Club Ties 


Puncturc-Proof 
PNEUMA TIC 


Br Maht Eleanor Ronciro 

IJfe's an Inn. nor may we stay 
Where we lord It for a day. 
Dreaming, as the time slips by. 
Ours the rooms we occupy. 

Nay: tbo we be well-liestowed. 
Otht* guests arc on the road. 


puncture-proof or 
your money back” 


Frlrnd. our moment come* to gol 
The Postilion waits below! 

And throe halls that wr have known, 
Fondly thought of as our own. 

Keep of us no further trace 
Than the mirror of our face 


LEETIRE& RUBBER CO, 


Quitklg, trr the summons jails. 
Write thy name upon the ualts. 
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PERSON XL GLIMPSES 

• ON THE INSIDE A-LOOKIN* OUT" 

S INCE it is by no means certain that 
Dennis Sweeney, James E. Hussey, 
James F. Thompson, and John J. Murtha, 
the former New York Police Inspectors 
sent to Blackwell’s Island jail for conspir¬ 
ing to keep a graft witness out of a grand 
jury's reach, will over write descriptions 
of how it feels to be shut up in a place to 
which they in bygone days helped to send 
thousands of lawbreakers, wo will con¬ 
tent ourselves with what tho Now York 
World has to say about it. The story is 
about tho men’s first day on tho island. 
Here it is: 

Sweeney, wrinkled and stoop-shoul¬ 
dered. with a long apron covering his 
tttripen, loaned over a great mixing-pan 
of dough and worked like a regular baker. 

After he had kneaded a large piece of 
the dough ho picked it up on his arms 
and carried it to a table, where other 
jail-birds sliced ',it up and molded it 
for the ovens. Toward the ond of the 
day ho Warns very lin'd. His task 
carries with it more actual manual labor 
t ban t he t asks his three ooplotton* have Iwm 
sot to. 

Hussey, in the l»od shop, had a special 
Job yesterday of tightening up nuts that 
join the ends of the iron cots that will 
Ik* issued to tho Police, Kim, and other 
city departments when they an* com¬ 
pleted. Tho ox-inspector, with a steel 
S wrenoh, worked and worked hard. He 
had to get the different parts of the bed. 
assemble them and then boll them to¬ 
gether. Ill* job is much oosier than 
Sweeney’s. 

Thompson, who, it was feared by the 
doctors at the penitentiary, would have 
to go to the hospital for treatment if his 
mental and physical condition did not 
improve, camo from his cell in the new 
prison when a guard unlocked the steel 
door for him. He didn’t complain, say 
tho guards at tho prison, and seemed to 
lx* in a mom cheerful frame of mind. 

In the shoo shop, where he worked 
his first day and where ho will labor 
for ten months, he pegged heavy bro- 
gans all day long. Once a pair of shoe* 
belonging to ono of the patients in the 
City Hospital, which ad joins tho peni¬ 
tentiary on the south of the island, was 
sent over to the shoe shop to bo repaired. 
They were given to Thompson, who. it is 
declared, did a good job on them. 

He peeled off tho old worn leather and 
replaced it with new. Then he removed a 
nail that had lx**n bothering the owner of 
the shoes. Tho owner is a gunman who was 
injured in a fight on tho Bowery and hadn't 
the money to pay for medical attention. 

Murtha's job consists of assorting broom 
straw to the proper lengths. After be 
finishes assorting a pile another convict 
comes along and takes it away to l*e >>ound 
up. 

The four former Inspectors arose at 
6 o'clock with the 1,400 other prisoners 
and marched to the wash rooms. They 
awaited their turns at tho showers, and 
all of them had to follow an assortment of 


Your Foot Troubles Gone 


ou Can Think Clearly and Do Things 
with the Snap and Ginger of a Winner. 

Y OU know you can’t feel or act like a success with 
tired, aching feet—tired feet—tired all over—ever no- 

. . % . .* • • i • j --l:— 



tlCC It? 




Perhaps you think aching, tired feet nothing 
But that is a dangerous attitude of mind, 
ou may not realize il, but tho%e slight aches at (he heels and ankles, those 
painful, cramped toes, that body weariness, and brain fig lessen your 

chance, for ...cress and happiness. And the 
• *t of it is that just us sure us you neglect 
\csc symptoms, you will tuy for it with the 
mure of broken arches, •Hui-foot/* or n *cr- 
$ derangement of the whole nervous system. 
It’s an easy thing to neglect tired, aching 
feet, but it is a much easier and more sensible 
hing to Tip a pair of Scholl's M Foot*E«ier»" into 
r shoes ifxlay and |»ut an end to vour foot troubles. 

For Men and Women 





SCHOLL t tccteazefc 

"EASES THE FEET" 


The Simplest and Easiest Thing To Use For 

Tired, Aching Feet —Com. and Callus. —Weak Insteps — Turning Ankle. — Broken Arch 
Flat Foot — Bunion. — Cramped Toe. — Genera! Wearinc— Bodily Fatigue 

Prevents Flat Foot 

The Scholl ‘‘Foot-Eaier’* firmly Miwmrts ami arrhe. the instep-bridges the body’, weight 
from heel to hall—take, off the surplus .train on the muscles and ligament*—replace* the 
natural spring and elasticity. The Scholl "Foot-Eaier"—a *cien«ific invention of Dr. Scholl 
—Foot Specialist — is anatomically correct and based on practical orthopedic principle*. 

I Have Increased the Efficiency— 

Hence the Earning Power of Thousands 

sight peace of mind, comfort, good health, greater efficiency and *nccc»* to 

prevented thousands, through the me of Scholl's “Foot- 
r broken arch or "flat foot” and I have injected new life 


I hare brought peace 
thousandi of men and women. I have ! 

Fauer*," from becoming victim, of the 
into .ufferera from all kind, of foot ailment*. If you are on your feet a great deal—if your work 
tufler* became your feet hurt—if your earning capacity is limited on account of weak ankle* or 
broken arch—you need my assistance at once. 

Q^Knll "Fcwd Fj»twt” require* no breaking ln-.lw.ys comfortable and Instantly 
1 ne ocnoll root-tazer ■elf-^Jmtlnr to all fret-fit. your recular sire shoe and c.n 
bechanced from one pair to another—lishl In "tie tit. never bulky and keep* the shoe* In better shape. 
Remember the Nam. "ScholL" Think of “.how" and add “11“—ny “Show Me a Scholl’’- 
For Scholl'* ’ Foot-Karer la the only appliance that clre* Just the rich; support and elasticity whichi na¬ 
ture Intended the feet should hare, when people walked on carpet, of am** and soft earth. Insteail ol 
hard floor* and paretnenU. 

You owe It to yoaneu to make tl 
simple lest —no- - today. Go to ai 
•hoe dealer or dr*i«*i»t and get 

of Scholl'* *'Poof-Eater* " The dealer will «<rr you a Sieaed Bond for a 10 day. 
free trial without risk. I make this liberal offer to pm*e to you that no matter 
what kind of foot trouble* you hare. Scholl s Foot-Karer will tfre you Instant 
and permanent relief. Price .U per Pair. 

P rM _A"k your dealer foe Dr. Scholl's Valuable Hook. Tiratme 


10 Days’ Trial Bond 


and Cate of Feet." If be 


it copy, write u«. 


The Scholl Mfg. Co., 

,,E S> killer Street. CHICAGO. ILL. 

in ME IV YORK. .V. Y. 


itE h't*t Siren. Fail. TORONTO CAM. 

1-4 GilUt- Stmt. LONDON. ENG. 



Kelly- Springfield 


k 


A 


Automobile Tires 


$ 


Credit Kcllv-Spcingfield Tires with real rubber; credit them with hand¬ 
making and the knowledge of manufacture that comes with seventeen 
years' experience—then ask yourself what el« you can demand of a tire. 

KELLY-SPRINGF1ELD TIRE COMPANY. 229 W. 57th St, New York 
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What if your home 
is lonely! 

Get a dependable 
Smith & Wesson to-day 
and stop worrying. 
Booklet on request. 


Smith 


5IJ Stockbridge St., Springfield. Mass 

For ovrr SO fart makrr, of Smprriar Revolver. 


There’s no more delightful or healthier way of making trips 
-week-end or vacation-than on a 1913 Twin Cylinder 
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IN the 191) .odd, of tK b f.mou, m .i, 
1 tKcic a do «>ch tKov u nbrabos. k .1 
tv CRAI3LE SPRING FRAME I 
■olrol lV comfort p«ohl<m. E«rn on «rr 
yoa skim along wnKoot rfccomfort. Tl 
.Kakmg really ImgiVw iV bfe of tV 

makes motorcycling a tn*r ptitnae. 


THE HENDEE MFG.C0..9l9Sute$t..SprmfVld.Mai 

CK««o IVtt'-t r-a Fnwcan A|l,a. Tim. I —i. 


pc‘ttv criminals—both negrots and white 

men. 

Sweeney was about to duck under tho 
shower when a lank, lean Went Indian 
nifcTO a :ire-escapo sneak-thief—jumped 
in front of him. Tho West Indian had 
his hath first. Sweeney stood to one side 
and allowed him to finish. 

For breakfast tho four had the name 
kind or hash they have had every morning 
since they have been in tho "pen." 

“There's one thing about this place." 
said Warden Hayes to a reporter for The 
Wot hi yo-torday, "if a man who oomes 
her.' ha- indigestion or dyspepsia lie’ll 
get over it before he has l»een with us a 
month. At least two and maybe all of 
the former Inspectors, I understand, have 
dyspepsia. Believe me, tbU diet they aro 
on will euro it, 

‘ It ' tin- same thing to eat day in and 
day out that does the trick. Why, when 
lb- -. four get out they’ll feel In'Uer 
physically than they havo for many a 
y. ar. Sw if what I fell you isn't, true; I 
know all about what a diet of meat, bread 
and potato a day will do. 

"The four worked just as hard to-day 
n any or the other men in the plneo. All 
th. guard- and men superintending tho 
work in th. shop were told to treat these 
nu n just liko the root, I positively will 
not "tninl for their being let out of the 
slighte-t task. They’ll do their work, do 
it well, and when their time is up they'll 
K' t out. That's all there is to it." 

None of the other convicts said much 
to tie cx-polioemcn nt breakfast or at 
tl. noonday meal yesterday. At supper, 
which is at alwiut I o'clock, however, 
soiin remark* that didn’t exactly please 
the quartet were made to them. 


r 


(Wf. for <lrarni4ivr lutriJy. 

i.* ‘TT. 


II 


arm Mortsa 
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\ll the . X-Inspeotor* have had insults 
and jeering remark* hurled nt them sinoo 
th. y ... r. taken to tho Island, hut Thomp- 
-on. who has I teen very despondent, soon 
iri.in.d the ympnthy of many of the jail¬ 
birds. and has lioen postered a good deni 
I. - than Sweeney, Hussey, and Murtha. 
To eonelude: 


I,.. 


Sweeney gets mad every time one of 
"iniets says anything to him, and 
-nap- back some reply, intended to cut 
ili. form. ntnr. All he gets for his troublo 
i i- a nr-, ai I another sneering chuckle. 
N..i.. <.f them have had visitors yet, it 
d..lar..| last evening, altho ail four 
e\:>..*ted that some of their friends w'ottld 
. .. . over to S4K» them. Last night they 
- i in their colls until 10 o'clock reading 
in.! writing \ote*. The lights were turned 
.IT:i in. a’ .| the four, dead tired from their 
work, went soundly to sleep. 

Th. tirst night they were behind the 
bar. ill th. pen" they got hardly n wink 
of -I* , p. They were unused to their new 
'iim.'iii.ht • After the first night tho 
tl"> nil managed to rest. Yesterday 
tl or. if.g I guard that opened Murtha's 
■ i 'I'...- bad to go inside and shako him 
before he awoke. 

II on® of the prison guards said 
isn't had much to say, hut 
t k up an acquaintance with 
’i. nan in the next cell to him. Tho 
■ ‘ ■ - Hussey had asked his neigh- 
1 r questions about the rules 

i r. filiations of tho penitentiary, and 
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ho «u much interested >n the way the 
convict spoke of the Warden. 

Hussey was told that Warden Hayes 
was a "good fellow so long as you don't 
try to put anything over on him.” 

The former Inspectors were all annoyed 
when informed that they couldn’t smoko 
cigars or cigarettes while’ on the Island. 
Regulations forbid anything but pipes. 
Ro they had pipes and tobacco sent over 
to them. The tobacco, before it got to 
them, was taken from its original packago 
and plnccd in a paper bag. 


e w&tcnt word 


THE PRESIDENT AT WORK 


'TRUE President’s friends at Washington 
*■ have been very apprehensive of late 
concerning his health. Unlike his two 
most recent predecessors, Mr. Wilson 
avoids athletics, believing that his regular 
temperate habits will safeguard him against 
a physical breakdown. Ihivato Secretary 
Tumulty says the President is "the hardest 
worked man in America," which statement 
docs not sound like nn exaggeration in view 
of what we read in the New York Kerning 
World. It is a dispatch from a staff cor- 
respondont: 

Kxeoutivo decisions that direct the 
nffnirs of the nation am made at night by 
the President. 

The contrnl control station of the great 
machinery of government is a s«>cluded 
room on the second floor of the White 
House where Mr. Wilson works alone in 
silence while the world sleeps. 

A black leather-covered notebook, 
which nobody hut himself read-, is the 
Domesday book of America, for it contains 
the secrets of state and the thoughts of the 
I*resident written by his own hand. 

This book has loose leaves that can be 
detached and fresh ones put in. The 
Hheets am the size of business letter paper. 
Most of the entries nm made in shorthnnd 
"pot hooks," a system of writing which 
Mr. Wilson hns practised for many years. 

The private study contains a flat-top 
desk and n filing cabinet. The |*residcnt 
is mom devoted to his black leather not**- 
lnjok and his filing cabinet than to any 
other possession. No secretory or clerk 
may touch them. He works over the filing 
case with the precision nnd skill of a system 
export. He has his own plan of indexing 
and can instantly turn to any paper which 
he has put away. 

At nine o’clock in the morning the Ihvsi- 
dent leaves tho main part of the White 
House, after having breakfasted with his 
family, and goes to the west wing of th< 
building, a long extension, one story in 
height, devoted to executl/o oflices. H< 
carries with him the precious black note- 
book. Private Secretary Tumulty and a 
stenographer join him. The notes written 
the night before in the study an- dictated 
and tho plans thought out an* outlined for 
the private secretary to put into operation 

After nn hour of this work the rest of 
the President's day is taken up bv appoint¬ 
ments. previously arranged. Cabinet of¬ 
ficers. Senators, Representatives, promin¬ 
ent men from many cities, delegations of 
organizations, and citizens of every elas 
endeavor to get audiences with the Presi- 
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one’s life but once. Most 
often it remains forever!— 
the one thing that marks the 
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dent. It is not difficult, either, if they 
have some business or subject of general 
welfare to present. 

Thus the day is completely absorbed. 
There is no opportunity to read, to study, 
to think, to plan. The important papers 
picked out by Mr. Wilson 


of the day 
and taken to his privato study for night 
consideration. After dinner he seeks the 
seclusion of this study, his black note-book, 
and his filing cabinet. 

At first he set 10:30 p.m. as the hour to 
quit work and go to bed. But he has not 
heen able to keep to schedule. For the past 
few weeks the President has not been able 
to get out of his study before 11 -.30 o'clock. 
The night work is beginning to tell on him. 

In order to conserve his strength and 
avoid a breakdown, the President is en¬ 
deavoring to take a Saturday holiday each 
week, but thus far he has had very poor 
luck in trying to carry out his plan. Tre¬ 
mendous pressure pervade* the atmosphere 
of the White House, and usually some im- 
portanl affair of state drags him hack to 
his work. To proceed: 

It is difficult to tell from mere oliserva- 
tion when the President is tired 


thousands of 
positive, never 
service tod;iy. 
>wn olhee under 


The Bo»ton — the only pencil 
pointer with twin milling cutters — 

not knife edge — a combined milling 
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FREE 
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His nor¬ 
mal actions are so methodical and measured 
in pace that they betray no variation front 
day to day. rvganllcK* of strain. His face 
is so bony, with skin so tightly drawn over 
angle* and high spots, that then- is no 
deepening of lines or the tensrmaws of fea¬ 
ture* observable in most men undtr pnw- 
sure. Color of countenance he has not. so 
pallor of rheek is in him a normal condition. 

Perhaps the only indications of the strain 
which the President is experiencing an 1 to 
bn found in his manner rather than in his 
appearance. He is even more measured 
and reserved in spaeeh and action than he 
aas when he entered the White House. He 
is attempting to conserve his mental force* 
with scientific care and precision. 

Underneath the calm exterior there is sn 
active n«-rvous system, altho people say 
that Mr. Wilson has no nerve*. It is lie- 
ginning to show itself now and then. Stand¬ 
ing behind a chair with his hands on the 
liack of it a few days ago. his fingers un¬ 
consciously drumiiH-d a tattoo. When 
reading a message personally to Congress 
a few weeks ago then* was a nervous noto 
in his voice for a few moments. 

Tho general manager of the United 
States Government has a big job merely 
directing the ordinary duties of adminis¬ 
tration. But when there are added tho 


Private Secretary Tumulty is watching 
his chief and trying to shield him from as 
many troubles as possible, for once let the 
President get a subject in hand he goes 
through it with a thoroughness that re¬ 
quires laborious effort. 

Mr. Wilson will not admit he is working 
too hard, or that he is tired some nights. 
He has been a little more than two months 
in tho White House, and during that time 
be has scored two long credit marks: 

1. He has not uttered a complaint about 
anything or anybody. 

2. Ho has not spoken a cross word. 


F. S. Webster Co 
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HONESTY IS B *SEBALL 

T IIO the national game is generally 
regarded as being "on the level," there 
aro a few fans who sometimes question the 
honesty of owners, managers, players, and 
umpires. With many elose plays, which 
naturally cause excitement, the disap¬ 
pointed "fan" frequently finds it difficult 
to believe the umpire acted fairly or that 
ono or more of the players did not shirk. 
.“Billy" Evans, an American League um¬ 
pire, knows a good deal about the game, 
und he assures us that it is as honest as 
anybody could reasonably expect it to b.. 
He writes in Peanon’a Magasii m, from 
which wo quote in part: 

No baseball fan will over forget the 
failure of Morkle to touch second in that 
memorable game with the Cube. That 
mispluy cauaed New York and Chicago to 
ond the season ti.nl for first place This 
necessitated playing an extra gam*- to 
decide who was the winner, the first time 
such u thing had happened in the history 
of major-league baseball. 

New York fans had given up all hop. 
Ins'hum* of the OonsUtent winning of the 
Cubs, when Cincinnati came through with 
a viotory over Chicago that enabl'd tin 
Giants to tic. Hans Loliert. then »ith the 
Cincinnati club, and Orvie Overall, now 
retired, but at that time with Chicago, arc 
fast friends; "pals," in fact. The - men 
figured prominently in this game, but 
friendship was entirely forgotten, which 
only serves as further evidence of the hon¬ 
esty of baseball. 

Overall was pitching this very important 
game for the Cubs, ami was having things 
very much his own way. Until the last 
half of the ninth inning it look'd lik * sure 
thing for Chicago, us n one-run lead looked 
ns big ns u mountain, considering ho* 
Overall was mowing down the Rads. The 
crisis came in the ninth, and it wu» up to 
Lobcrt to face his best friend, with every¬ 
thing, possibly even the pennant, depend¬ 
ing on his efforts. 

Overall, always a great pitcher in a pin-h. 
faced the situation with his usual con¬ 
fidence. He knew full well that Is.bert 
was a dangerous batter, especially in a 
pinch. He put everything he had on the 
imll in an effort to outguess the batter and 
finally succeeded in getting the count where 
it stood two balls aud two strikes. Then 
Lobcrt singled to center, scoring both run¬ 
ners. That hit would have beaten the 
Cubs out of the pennant had Now York 
been ablo to take one of their two games 
which they failed to do. 


COLT AUTOMATIC PISTOL 
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Ordinarily nothing mak-s the ball-player 
bo happy and light-hearted as a b - hit. 
But that drive h:ul no such an el" t on 
Lobcrt. The position he found him-. If i' 
would bo a trying one under any circum¬ 
stances. and it was unusually trying in view 
of the friendship that existed betw.- n him 
and Overall. Instead of being delight' d h- 
was broken-hearted over winning th- gam. 
He wanted the Cubs to win bccaus- 0\. r- 
all was his " pul." He and Overall 
to the dressing-room like a co .1 . 

mourners at a funeral, for it looked at - hat. 
time as if the loss of that game m> ant th- 
loss of the pennant. 

"I'n> awfully sorry, old boy." said 


uwtsfai I’f jo«f au*» aoSOirl* 
MtftAITS HONE «»M. 

• of Soiiiontil B*r. Vf-Siw. Sain 
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Lobert. as he slapped Overall on th< ' 
back. “I would have given my year's sal¬ 
ary if I could have honestly helped that [ 
hit.” 

"Forget it. Hans.” replied Overall. 
"You're playing for Cincinnati, not Chi- 
eago. and it is all a part of the game. We 
will win out anyway." And no one on the 
Chicago team was half as happy as Lobert 
was over the victory of the Cubs in the 
final game. Also that hit by Loln-rt 
was a grand tribute to the horn-sty of the 
game. 

Baseltall history is full of deeds like 
'.hose of Moriarity, Killifer. Ldivelt, Egan, 
MeAleer. aud I»l*-rt. Perhaps in the 
career of every player then- have been at 
least a dozen times in important contests 
when he has done exactly the op|>o*it« of 
what he would have liked to do. And each ' 
one of the*- men has acted properly, Ih«- . 
cause he has acted honestly. 

Just as long us the game is played, how¬ 
ever. then- will be any number of pessi¬ 
mistic individuals who will lw able to pick 
•laws in what happens in the base hall 
world. Murder will out. and if anything 
is ever done in baseltall the player with a 
grievance will be only too glad to tell I 
the world. No such taint has ever been < 
put on the grand old game, and us long as , 
it is conducted on the pn-sent high scale its | 
popularity will incn-aae. The fad that the 
fans of the United States paid a half million 
dollars to sec- the 1912 World's Series best 
tells the story of how they n-gard the 
pastime of all pastimes. 
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J UDD MORTIMER LEWIS, p—t and 
jokewmith of the Houston /W. is. 
according to numerous authorities, nm- »,f 
the Texas city's most useful and popular 
citizens, and much of his popularity is due 
largely to his love of children. “Uncle 
Judd," as some of his fellow paragraph*-™ 
frequently call hint, makes a specially of 
nding good homes for mother!* • babies, 
using space in his column in 7 'hr /\.,r 
whenever he wants to reach would-be 
adopters of children. One of his cliarae- 
t-ristie appeals was printed a few days 
ago under the caption, ."'Notlicr Babv 
lliri": 


Eyes o' blue, and touseled hair! 
t hink of it! You know we found n boi 
tliat other baby girl almost before tl 
>ii the announcement was dry. A 
•lid home. Then I had so many ini ( 
um people who wanted it that I gr 
l»cause I didn't have about a bust 
»*>•”» to give away. But now I Imv 
<*t her. A peach. Eight days old 
oming. Weighed eleven pounds at i 
If some of you good people who Ul.pl 
alwut the other baby girl, and 
line and address I m-glected to uu 
ii>»te of. will call me up at Th. 
Editorial Department, or at mv 
Hadley 1M1). I'll tell you aU abo. 
will tell you where you can »- it. 
II lake you to see it. The fir-r 
oph- that come after it can have 
"■diate pos.-*-ssion. You will Im- « \p« 
legally adopt it. 
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A Million Mothers Do 
This Every Morning 

With hungry husbands in a 
hurry to get away to work— 
some with trains to catch, 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
offers a quick way to serve a 
delightful breakfast. 

Men like Kellogg's for the 
flavor these crisp toasted corn 
flakes contain. It’s good food, 
with a freshness you can 
depend on, and it can be 
served in a variety of ways. 
The child that doesn’t love 
corn Hakes, is yet to he horn. 


I I makes you intimately familiar 
with every electrical device on 
your car or motor boat. Tells 
you how to avoid electrical trouble, 
how to locate it and how to cor¬ 
rect it. \X ntten by experts in such 
simple terms that any one can 
understand it. 

1 lie only book ever written that 
covers every phase of electric instal¬ 
lation on automobiles and motor 
boats. Write today (or a copy 
before the edition is 
exhausted. Sent post¬ 
paid for 25c. 
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JACK LONDON. FARMER 

I N the comparatively few years since 
lie began to sell newspapers in the 
streets of Oakland, Jack London has had 
more than enough occupations to justify 
his acquaintances in calling him Jack-of- 
AU-Trades. In the days before liis wri¬ 
tings ln-gan to bring royalties in largo checks 
he was an oyster pirate, a tramp, a sailor, 
u prospector for gold in the Klondike | 
region, u wielder of mangles, wringers, and 
flatirons in a laundry, and a soap-box 
orator for Socialism, and now we hear! 
from him as an authority on farming. 
The other day he talked about his agri¬ 
cultural experiences to a l«o* Angeles re¬ 
porter. and the San Francisco Pott, which 
quotes a portion of the interview, but does 
not say what pajH-r printed it originally, 
thinks hi* story is "a contribution to cur¬ 
rent agricultural literature worth while,* 
and suggests that Mr. London should lie 
pressed into service as a lecturer before the 
(Iraiige*. The Pott, which conns about 
us near to being a disciple of Karl Marx 
and a supporter of Eugene V. Debs as John 
D. Rockefeller, venture* the opinion that 
the novelist "can tell more about farming 
in an hour that would be worth hearing 
tliun lie could aliout Socialism in a month.* 
Here is what Mr. Iatndon has to say: 


When I bought 150 acre* near Oloti 
Ellon nine years ago 1 knew nothing of 
farming. I bought tho place mostly for 
its beauty, os a place td live and write. 

About forty acres of the ranch wascleared 
anil l tried to raise hay for my horw-s. 
but soon I found 1 could scarcely get the 
se.nl buck. The soil had lieen worn out; 
it had been fanned for y.«rs by old-fash¬ 
ioned methods of taking everything off 
and putting nothing back. 

The region was a back-water district. 
The ranchers were |>oor and hopeless; no 
one could make any money ranching then-, 
they all told me. They had worked the 
lutid out and their only hop.- was to move 
on somewhere else and start in to work 
new land out and destroy its value. 

I begun to study the problem, won¬ 
dering why the fertility of this land had | 
been deal rayed in forty or fifty years 
while land in China has been tilled for 
thousands of years, and is still fertile. 

My neighliors were typified by the man 
who Raid: "You can’t teach me anything 
about farming; I’ve work.nl thn-e farms 
out." Whieh is as wise as the n-uiark of 
the woman who said she kn.-w all aliout 
bringing up children, for she had had five 
to die. 

I adopted the policy of taking nothing 
off the ranch. I raised stuff and fed it to 
the stock. I got the first munura-spreader 
ever Been up there, und so put the fertilizer 
back on the land Ix-fore its strength was 
leached out. I began to get registered 
stock, and now 1 sell a blooded sow at nine 
months for $40, and an old-fashioned 
rancher comes along and wonders why 
he has to feed a scrub cow for two years 
and sell her for less than $40. 

An old-fashioned farmer has thirty milk 
cows und works eighteen hours a day tak¬ 
ing cam of them and milking them and can 
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"Fefcoid." «ip ihr melon loo, „ 
ai«l rug prutn'tod. Iron, leather. * 
and fiber-wheel carter* cut ami gc 
I hr damage they do k computed 
only in dollar* lort. hul in floof-tfbac 
or** lurt a* well. 

1'rural economy — 
walUkapt floor* — 
furmluir with none 
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a* uuu-pnxjuouve. ami n»> maKt-s mort- 
m two-thirds of the work. Later he weeds 
"'ll Gve more and still gets larger returns 
for the feed he gives them, with lialf the 
work. The experts of the University of 
Nebraska estimate that then- an- 21*MX*) 
rows in Nebraska that an- a d.-ad loss to 
the Slate; that the wealth of the State 
would be increased if they wen- shut. 

Hen- is the d--~p.-n.le situation in this 
country which makes correct farming cer¬ 
tain of good n-tums. In ten years the 
mouths to feed in the Uuit.-d Slates have 
inen-ased by lti.OUO.OOO. In tlutt ten year* 
the number of bogs, sheep, dairy cow*, and 
Is-ef -attic have actually d-.vn-as.-d, on ac- 
- ount of the breaking up of large lanohi-s 
into *nu*ll farms. an<l tluit breaking up 
has inereased the demand for and the num- 
Iht of bona-s and mules. That is the fun¬ 
damental cause of the inenaso in the cost 
of li\ing. The situation is HO 
tlial in the Middle West the ft*-dt-r*. the 
men who raise eorn and buy cattle to 
fatten, can no loug.-r g.-t the rattle; they 
cuntmt com|H-Ui with the butchers, who 
“iwl tb© young, |*artially fa Items I rattle 
M. I>u<lly that they outbid the feeder*. 

The rancher who gets good stock and 
who conserve* and builds up bis soil is 


35 years of experience back 
of Rowe’s Gloucester I lam- 
mocks. Made to stand up 
and look fresh under severest 
conditions of use; many are 
now giving first-class service 
after 10 years’ constant use. 

Made of the highest grade 
white or khaki duck (extra • 
heavy) by sail-makers. Our 
khaki duck is genuine khaki 
which will not fade or rot the 
fabric or stain garments. . 

Write for the ROWE 
BOOKLET and we will tell 
you where you can purchase 
our hammocks; mention 
Literary Digest. 

We absolutely guarantee com¬ 
plete satisfaction in every particu¬ 
lar. 

Below is a reproduction of our 
silk label by which you can identify 
the genuine Rowe Gloucester 
Hammock. 
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IIO it allow!h<»r likely tli 
paekinff-boUM *ill bo rurm 
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Rent a Few Months 
—Then It’s Yours! 

Thi* Grrat Vuihlr Writer 
Thr Famou* 01 -rrr Model No. 3 
Send your name and wr will tell about the 
greatest typewriter prop-union in the world 
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With a ruddy WiYor. «yw, an<l an 
claatiu Kail. His diet e*»n*int* of fruits, 
nuts, vegetables, and certain. Ho often 
makes what he regards as a hearty meal 
on four bananas, and when he is travel¬ 
ling he docs not have the trouble that 
most people do, for he can carry in his grip 
a supply of nuts, anil with the fruit and veg¬ 
etables and grains that he can buy he can 
manage beautifully. He said at a meeting 
of vegetarians: 

"There an* two sorts of mankind, 
t hose of higher and t hose of lower character. 
The lower craves meat. I do not like 
meat and never did.” 

And again he said: 

" Daniel was a vegetarian, and after a 
time he became very handsome. That 
struck me at tho time. 1 am not sure 
that it did not have something to do 
with my views.” 

Miss Marie Corelli is another Knglish 
vegetarian of literary fame. She is a 
vegetarian because of her aversion to 
killing; the thought of taking life to 
satisfy the appetite is shooking to her. 
One has only to see Miss Corelli to real- 
ia» that meat is not at all necessary to 
an appearance of roundni*ss and perfect 
health, for Miss Corelli is as plump and 
rosy as a child. 

The Countess’ of Warwick adopted 
vegetarianism about a year ago and 
jx'oplo have surmised a good many mo¬ 
tives for the action of the beautiful nohle- 
woman. Some say she made the change 
for the sake of her beauty and figure, 
others Ih*cuum* of religious scruples, and 
again others because she finds that her 
wits are dearer on a vegetarian diet. 
It is to lie supitatscd that the first reason 
has had a good deal to do with it, and that 
Duly Warwick viewed with dismay the 
rapidly increasing flesh that was destroy¬ 
ing all her beauty. Hince she adopted 
vegetarianism she has lost many pounds 
and has regained her former slenderness and 
loveliness. She has made a cardul study 
of n perfectly balanced diet, and is thus 
enabled to nourish her I sidy without be¬ 
coming over stout or over lean. She is fast 
making other converts to vegetarianism, 
for to bo overweight is almost a disgrace 
at the Court of St. James’s. 

Then* are three famous French ac¬ 
tresses who have, within the last ten 
years, become strict vegetarian*, and 
one and the same motive prompt«*d each 

tho proservation of licanty and slen¬ 
derness. The actresses an* Hr jane. Sarah 
Bernhardt, and Cloo do Merode. 

One ran not imagine Sarah licmhordt 
getting actually fat. and yet the famous 
actress was gaining weight and losing 
the lines of her figure, notably about the 
neck anil waist. As in everything else 
in life, she made a cardul study of the 
matter and confenvd with authorities 
on the suhj'*ct. The result was that she 
gave up all llesh food and became strictly 
a vegetarian. She has demonstrated that 
n vegetarian diet makes one younger and 
more elastic and gives a clear brain and 
steady nerve. She ha* lost her heaviness, 
and her figure has greatly improved so 
that she is enabled at nearly 70 ami a* a 
groat-grand mother to act the rflle of 
Joan of Arc in tights and to reveal an 
agile, graceful figure. 

Mine. Bernhardt does not even eat 
eggs, ns they an* a form of fl<*sh food, 
and she takes no chances. She sticks 
to a simple tho widely varied diet of 
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Put Your 
Foot Right Down 

It won’t slip—even 
on wet sidewalks or 
the smoothest floor; 

That Cat’s Paw 
Friction Plug Holds. 
And notice, too, that 
it is near the back of 
the heel, where the 
hardest wear comes. 


CATS PAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER HEELS 

Put You On A Sure Footing 

No holes to carry mud or dirt. 
Extra quality rubber gives resiliency 
and lightness, lends energy to your step. 

They walk easier and last longer 
than other kinds, but cost no more. 

They Never “ Skid ” 

Ask vour shoe dealer to put 

Cat's Paw Heels on 
all vour shoes. black 
or Tan. The name is 
easy to remember. 


80c. Attached. 

At All Dealer*. 

TO THE RETAIL DEALER 
II pay* to f|r« it* p»b!«c -Vt tVv »*“<■ TV »*> 

Cat's Pi- CwMom KofeV » Had*. Ortkrlnx* your (obVrUxUy. 

FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 

105 Federal Street, Boston, Mas*. 
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Iji-h. not adulterated with < 
interior material*. 

The United States Government Retvrt No. 7 
of the Hej»irtn»e«t o<A«rV*dtare. Fibre Invetti- 
■atinn rc*>*>un<v« R«"i>e the most noaJerful 
*l*l valiubie of all fibre* 

It ti endorsed by the hiihnt medicil author* 
itiei of the —otH lor its hn<m*c pcw-rtiei. and 
I (or Health t n-lemejr. 
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If your dealer canont woolr you. 
direct you to oce nho cao. Write us I 
let ami «- - -- 

SCHHCHTEN-RAMIE COMPANY 

f * 357 * Fourth Ave.. N. Y. 
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VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 

TV Uteri addition to tV Fur.kAl Wanull. Slandird lllc- 
lioniry Serin. "A runxl of roitdenred inlornuilion." 
X*00 Voral—Ury lerau: 12 p»*e» colored mipr; m.iiy v*l«. 
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Dominion and Power 

*» CHARIES IR00IE PATTERSON 

Author <4 " The Will to Re Well.** “ The Mearure of 
a Man," etc. 

'TUTS 1* anew edition of one of Charier Rrodie 
* I'attenon'* mmt popular bookr. It har been 
thoroughly revised And contains M*me five or six 
new chapter*. dealing? with Mental and Physical 
Health. iNyihic Dodopmnrt, Tho KifhtU»«of 
the Breath. Sell Control, etr. It b Riled with 
u; lifting and helpful Min^tloQt, and mint, of 
necessity, prove a benefit to thoughtful reader*. 

“ Dominion xnd Power" ban had a law sale In 
thU countrv. ha* already passed through several 
editions in Kr.eland, and ha* recently been tranv 
lated into Dutch, in whirh language three editions 
have hren called for in a little over a >ear. 

The author Is buoyantly optimistic throtichont. 
and helpful to <v>uraj?e<»us and wholcv*me lrnrar. 

It a good book for those who frel the need of 
fuller ir.Atmction on the subject of the higher de¬ 
velopment of mankind. 


Cloth. Price. $1.20 nef ; postpaid. $1.30 

FUNIC Cl WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-dO East 23d Street . . New York 
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V-AL/L-NO 

AFTER DINNERMIH 


nufactu"** co ; 

rjr AMERICA i 
Il AOClPHlA : Ui*| 


havatoba 


IKK A BOX of these HAVA- 
OIIA clear Havana Cigars, or 

i any of our lour brands of 


'‘"■a" « u» aanc r Smoke a. many an are necessary to deter- 

were copu-<l many time* by artists. Then mine whether they’re what we claim and 
or a suit<leii the I- iran to show an increase what you want. 

of flesh. She did not dance as lightly If they fall short in any particular, return 

nor look as young and fairy like. Her the remainder at our expense and we'll refund 

pictim* no longer brought a ready sale on your money promptly. 

the boulevards; artists no longer beMeehed itnr r „«„ u , 

her to pose for tliem. She was. in fact, amroa*,* »*,. m... 

losing her vogue. Then of a sudden she firKR,' 

disappeared. H “'*“ "**’ *** *“••" »"*»• 

She drop! out of the public viow •*. h^-, m>i» «»„, 

as completely as if she had died and ,«.* . ... a- ..-a.w.w 

no one saw her for a year. Then she _T - ***_E*» •" *“■ ‘■•a* •» 

a* aini<ieni\ returned, years younger in ^•um.-.immiis 
appearance, slender and graceful as s t« UsludSistr.**d Csa^a ladsdia# 

fawn and nulinnt with a now kind of as .be** w wn iiraSa. tore sito*. baad.™.*, 

,’w^Tr™ 1 ” 1 tsftJM.'Bwas&.'BSftasts 

ftation IMI OotoiMT in Pam, and ovrry- m »#» itwoluulI> pro 

»KKly of course Wanted to know her -ml ' „ -m,.w . » hnl , t>0 ,. 

JiES , , Vr h r V, T gSjff«gffBi ^*U^sTO^jA!iii 

tanam.m and had dieted for a year with- *• ^ p., ip» laai t N «|.. r .n. 

out a mouthful of fl.*h food of any kind. " irL'iafwwtM*. n.-. M isM-r* 

Her appearance told the rest of the story, nunsa mas ro. Wkselini. w. rm. 
She looks exactly as she did twelve years nv n-l u/-n t v I- 777 “ 

a«o. when she first became famous as a 0,lve 0,1 "ill Increase Your Appetite 

beauty and a dancer. „ ,s . AL5 ° VERY NOURISHING 

Pure uiadulteratrd oltvo oil, your physician will 
, . .. ,, , , **" >■"«. will Increase your appetite and l» mo-t 

Auguste Rodin, the sculptor, became a "“"tth/u*. In addition to this. It U particularly 

vegetarian when he found that he could iljd'fn caw* cJTronV" t outlet 

do much better work on a fleshiest diet. 

His imagination worUd more clearly and h “ m,Ml re * uU * " 

the general tone of his productions was 

liiirhor. Much the *amc motive prompt wh Ht* ^extracted from the olive fruit grown in South- 

%f t _ * 1 f*n Italy. known at Lucca Cream ( >!ive Oil, from which 

.Mailami* .MaeU-rlinck (UeOVVftte I^hlanr) totality the choicest plim are produced. TH© oil rv 
|L a . .. , traded from the** ntlvr* has a rich yellow color and I* 

to rvnoufKt* tho flesh diet. We read on: hearty thanithe FrenchOlTwith th« mtnl»h tint. It 

material 1 y differ* from the American oil*. much of 
f M lir«crw M salsal.. ka> . « which are mixed and adulterated, in that the American 

1\ liiTR’ti. Ifflinp m>h l> have prompt**! treev have all been transplanted from abroad, 
three other famous women of Ktirot¥> Thereboneold Italian firm whose aolebuslnetf for 

'» «p «~h «f *nin»l. « f« 5 . 

They are Pnnccrw George of Greece, who x»«hcrcd in their Imnwdlata vicinity. 

“"“p*"- “< p»"«: ««■ Ur..d awiirsa iKjn; 

Duchess Serge of Russia, and Mine ^iccsi-ule form tor tho United State* trade so that 

DicuU/oy lbr, r.mo M «yh~k«ta,. .ho 

who IS also an areheoloeist of note. It is they offer to send a liberal sample and liter- 

-aid thM ,ho iho » tailor| $S£i£.'iSS!£ ,M,, *~*- 

and have their clothes made exactly alike. 

Mme. Dieulafoy is permitted by the 
French Government to wear masculine 
attire. 

All three women have I wen converted to 
so-called Orientalism, that is to say. they 
have come under the influence of the old 
religions and philosophies of the East, 
which forbid the rating of meat, as it en¬ 
tails the taking of life for tho purpose. 
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Princess (ioorgt* of un ^Co is an ar¬ 
dent student of Vedanta, having become 
a convert to the simple, ancient faith, 
which has lieon called the oldest religion 
in the world and one of the purest. She 
eats no flesh food at all. not even eggs. 
She is a very beautiful and highly cultured 
woman. 

The (irnnd Duchess Serge heoame an 
Orientalist at the time of her husband's 
assassination several years ago, and she 
now lives a life of retirement in a Rus¬ 
sian convent, having given up her life to 
working for the poor. She eats no flesh 
of any kind, and lives chiefly on rice, 
wheal, and dried fruits. She is an ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful woman with a face of 
*rreat purity. 

Mine. Dieulnfoy was converted to 
Orientalism during her residence in India 
while at work excavating ancient mins. 

In America then* 
vegetarians. Indeed 


TIME—the Great 
Factor in Business 


are many famous 
vegetarianism has 
of late spnad among intellectual Amer¬ 
icans to a surprizing degree, owing chiefly 
to the advice given by certain scientific 
men, including Dr. Chittenden, of Yale, and 
Horace Fletcher. 

Dr. Chittenden asserts that the flesh 
of dead animals is not tit to enter the 
liuinati stomach, that os soon as the spark 
of life goes out. of an animal's body putre¬ 
faction begins.and one thus takes info th« 
body matter in a greater or less degree of 
decay. So great a foothold bus vegeta¬ 
rianism obtained that Congressman laing- 
worth said recently that the increased price 
of leather was largely duo to its spread. 

Among the well-known people of the 
United States who are vegetarian* arc 
Prof. Hersohol Parker, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who is again to attempt the 
lUM'ont of Mount McKinley this sum¬ 
mer; Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Florence Morse 
Kingsley, (Iowe Mne(Iowan Cooke, Upton 
Sinclair, Horace Fletcher, Edwin Mark¬ 
ham. and Mrs. Robert A. Van Wyek. wife 
of tho former Mayor of New York. 

Wu Ting-fang wo* converted while 
Chinese Minister at Washington, and 
ho has made so deep and careful a study 
of a perfectly balanced diet that he d«- 
clares thnt it will enable him to live to he at 
least 160 years of age, and perhaps 200. He 
says also that it has cured him of many ills. 

Of the American vegetarians named, 
Prof. Parker. Ella Wheeler Wilrox, and 
Mrs. Robert A. Van Wyck became su 
through religious fi-elings. They are nil 
Orientalists and Vedantists. 

Senator Is* Follette is an example of 
is vegetarian politician. He is a rigid 
follower of a fleshless diet and was con¬ 
verted to it for health's sake. He find- 
he ean do twice the work on a fleshh 
diet that he did before, and his head 
vastly clearer. He has never craved meat 
since ho gave it up several years ago. 

Senator I*a Follette nearly ruined his 
stomach in his strenuous university days, 
when he was trying to support his mother 
and brothers and sisters and at the same 
time pay his own way through school. 
His later work in politics also caused him 
to neglect his body, and the result is that 
he must take the greatest care of his 
stomach. Ho has discovered that by fol¬ 
lowing tho vegetarian diet he can do the 
work ho has set out to do. He also dis¬ 
covered that the eating of moat militated 
against his health, and he therefore is a 
loyal vegetarian, not because he is a fad¬ 
dist, but because he’ finds the vegetarian 
diet the most satisfactory for him. 


Hamilton Watch is iound in railroad service 

—where accuracy is an absolute necessity. 

Over one-half (56%) of the railroad men on American roads 
where Official Time Inspection is maintained carry the 


Hamilton Watches are nude in correct 
sixes for men and women and sold by 
jewelers ever)'where. 

Movements only are 512.25 and upward. 
Complete watches, certain sixes, are $48. 5U 
to $150.00. Ask your jeweler about them; 
also about fining your present watch case 
with a Hamilton movement 

Write for “The Timekeeper ” 

It illuitraic* and describe* the various Hamilton 
models and i* a book well worth reading if you 
are thinking of buying a fine watch. 

HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 

DEPT. L. LANCASTER. PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


AU 

Fishin 


drownin' worms 


After l hat the Dark. —“ Then vou weren't 
always a blaek sheep?" 

“ No. mum. I started my career as a 
Wall Street lamb."— Washington Herald. 


Your Own Private Garage 
Just Where You Want It 

r HR Ifttonrcfiletvr* »r.<) fii^oM of keeping 
w«»to to * public irwrwa* are entirely 


Subtle Blarney.— Waitrks*—" That fel¬ 
low there wants some hot water to weaken 
his coffee !" 

Rkmtal-rant Proprietor —■" Flatter- 
>r !*"—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Modern Housekeeping 
Demands 

that food be kept frvah, healthful und 
nppetixing no matter how hot the 
weather. Modern kitchen* should 
include in their equipment*, modem, 
sanitary, complete and convenient 


METAL GARAGE 

BeffMil In appearanrw «nd mv1» of nl<o- 
Iw4 mmI of it,. proper ffaiiif* to luaura the 
Ulm.-| itffi|Ui I Ml 4em>int7. Uie POIIO 
MBTAL OAMACE li •» mli>minxnt to .n j 
It I. port, till I io In Ho 

e»mi of your w<»ine. fran from now 
you r»n Ufcr your r*r**« rlelit with you. 

to tkli a tut Ilia furl (Wt It li nr* nod 
tM.f proof, lb* POWTO MBTAL GAHAQC 
cwti r»n»i> 1 ir*M/ liue linn n ilnoturo of 
biirhorwood. 

Tie POatO MBTAL OARAOK ll twill In 

•rrrn ilio igw|o unno.Mit «ny ilio outo- 
no-liile. Can la erortol In ■ few linura—only 


Good Fellow. — Katiikr (visiting at Col¬ 
lege)—" M.v eon. these are better cigars 
than I can afford." 

Son—" That's all right, father; take all 
you want: this is on me ."—Yale Record. 


Genuine Pity. —‘" Mr. and Mm. Whiffet 
never have any arguinenta." 

" How does that happen?" 

" Mr. Whiffer won't argue." 

" The poor woman f —Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


lWautirullr ni»>tratMl<ata1»c.i1»wrlt>lnaUia 
Rsrarfo in do tail, mallwl few upon rwjuML 

PORTO METAL HOUSE & CARACE CO. 
!M1 ReiUn SL MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Gross Cmreleaaneaa.— " Bill'a going to 
aue the company for damages." 

" Why. what did they do to him? " 

" They blew the quiltin' whistle when 'o 
was fluryin' a 'eovy place of iron, and 'e 
drupl it on 'is foot."— Fixrybod y't M agatinr. 


FIRST MORTGACESON IMPROVED FARMS ARE 
SAFE «ml yield 6% and bt% NET 
W> mllort And ■•all Into root In N, V. •ii'h.ai* without 
••■■Ilio wrlu> for H.tanf monniw And fall dMilli 
THE DEVEKEAUX MORTGAGE COMPANY 
K*ll Hialdlni Hulldina. l'ortUnd, Orvann 


SIMPLEX 


A Recruit.— " A tuid mess." declared the 
junior partner. '* Lit of urgent mail to be 
answiTed and the typewriter has just left." 

" The office boy i* always fooling around 
thnt machine." suggested the senior partner 
" Put him in now and let's see what he can 
do as a pineb-bitter ."—Pittsburg Host. 


Water Works System 


A Flaming Finish. " My grandfather." 
said the old-timer. " used to put all hia 
money in his storking." 

" Wand, things hain't changed much," 
said his old friend. " My grandson, who'* 
takin' a course in modern deportment at 
one o' them Eastern colleges, puts most 
all hia money into nocks."— Judge. 


•nanaeR" bicycle 

on approval, freight 

prepaid, to any place In 
the U. S. without a rent 
drfiout in ailvaner, amt 
allow to ilny»* free trial 
fft'W Hi* tint yom rwrwtre It. 
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lilcyolo than you cwn 
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wbatorer too <k» Dot wtoh to 
kftftpU. Mup 1! tft'k iouRM 
«r «tip<«n*o for fniibi and 
9 wilt wof bt nv fml owf, 

num* sM'ia: 

no* factor* to rl-lrr at lower 


Non Compos Mentis.- A commission in 
lunacy hail calk'd a woman to the witness- 
stand. 

*' And now." said the commission's 
counsel to her. " what is your ground for 
claiming that the accused is insane?" 

The woman gulped. wiped her eyes, and 
answered: 

" Well, gentlemen, he took me to the 
theater twice in one week. Each time we 
went in a taxicab, we had supper each time 
after the performance; anil each time he 
bought me chocolates and flowers. He 
didn't go out to see a man between the acts, 
either." 

" But. madam." said a commissioner, 
" surely these actions do not prove in¬ 
sanity on the accused's part." 

" But you forget, sir." said the lady, 
with a sad smile, " you forget that the 
accused is my husband.” —San Francisco 
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Easy Method.—” ' tirod of life.” 
i “ Thai being the ca ^. go out to Cali¬ 
fornia and shout' Bauzai !* "—Birmingham 
Jffe-Herahl. 

Peno nal.—Poser for a butcher who gives 
short weight: If sixteen ounces go to a 
pound, where do you expect to go to? 
—SacrtJ Heart Review. 

The Main Thing.— Cub Reporter—" I 
guess I’ll have all my work copyrighted." 

City Editor —" Never mind that. Just 
have tho copy right."— Judge. 

The Grand Old Name.—" So you've 
bought a new painting for your hall? 
Is it by some artist with a well-known 
name?" 

" Yes; his name is Smith."—Boston 
Transcript. 

A Jewel Revealed.—" Your husband is 
willing to allow you the custody of the auto¬ 
mobile. tho poodle, and the rubber plant, 
with littoral alimony, while he takes the 
children and tho graphophouo.” 

" Stop the divorce," sobbed the wife. 

" I'll never got another husband likotbat." 
— Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Hearty Welcome.— The little boy was 
waiting at the gate when the preacher rode 
up. 

" Aro you Brother Jones?” the little 
boy asked. 

" Yos. my little man. An you glad 
to see mo?" 

" You ltet I am I Muma'll cut the 
cake now."— Judge. 

Envy. —" It is vulgar to dross so as to 
attract attention on the street.” 

" Isn't ill" 

" 1 saw Miss Knobby going down tho 
street yesterday in a gown which caused 
every man she passed to turn and look at 
her." 

" Sura enough 1 I wonder who is her 
dressmaker." 

" I naked her. but she wouldn't tell me.” 
—Houston Foul. 

Knew It Well. —A man who hail been 
troubled with bronchitis for a long time 
called on a rather noted doctor. After a 
few questions the doctor told him he had 
a very common ailment that would readily 
yield to treatment. 

“ You'ro so sun* you con cun* my 
bronchitis," said the man. “ you must have 
bad grout experience with it.” 

“ Why, my dear sir." confided the 
doctor, " I've had it myself for over twenty 
years I”—Bun Francisco Argonaut. 

ReaHHurinff.—A woman hired a taxicab. 
Tho door of the cab was hardly closed be¬ 
fore the engine started with a jerk, and the 
cub began to race madly along, narrowly 
missing lamp-posts, tramcars. policemen, 
etc. Becoming frightened, the woman 
rapped on the window of the cab and 
said: 

" Please be careful. This is the first 
time i ever rode in a taxi.” 

Tho chauffeur reassured tho passenger 
as follows: 

"That's all right, ma'am. This is the first 
time I ever drove one !"— St. Louis Mirror. 


Tire Bill Payers! 

You have demanded a vise-like rim 

grip—with no cutting 

or breaking above the rim 
\ —and here it is. 

J In Diamond No-Clinch 

^ ^ Tires each point of rim contact is abso- 

lutcly mechanically correct—the an- 
CroM Section Diamond nealed steel cable wire in the bead holds 



Croas Section Diamond 
(No-Clinch) Tire* 


with a vise-like rim grip. 


Diamond 

(No Clinch) 

Tires 

made of More Mileage Vitalized Rubber, with the No-Pinch 
Safety Flap for inner tube protection. 

So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires—you 
can get them to fit your rims at any of the 


25.000 .Diamond Dealers 

* always at your Service 


MOUNT DESERT 

Enchanted Island 

No one can describe it. Its appeal is too vuried. 
It has been called 

NORWAY & ITALY COMBINED 

But it is more. It is the mountains of New Hampshire, tho lakes of 
Italy, the deep wood*, the cliff drives of ltivicra. the fiord country of 
Norway, and the Maine seashore. 

Its shores are the scenes of perhaps the most joyous summer life in 
America—at luxurious Bar Harbor, at less formal Southwest, Northeast, 
and Seal Harbors. 

Every Bummer sport — sailing, yachting, bathing, tennis, golf. 
_^ driving, mountain climbing. 

' ^55 The social environment Is famous. Nowhere are 

A Pd gathered together more delightful people. 

Every kind of accommodation from brilliant hotels 
A n v to moderate-priced boaiding bouses. 




* 




Send for FREE BOOKLET 
-ML Deaert. Isle of Enchantment” 

ADOBE** VACATION BVBKAt) 

THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 
Room 827, South Station Boston, Mass. 




CURRENT EVENTS 




Good laces 
for good shoes 

Some shoe manufacturer* 
think enough of their shoes 
to put Nufashond Laces in 
them. That'* the kind 


the Mexican t ...\ ,-niUH-nl 
ot lituTU declare. Acu- 
» no diplomatic .landing 


A new Montio. grin CaWOrt 
mtarehlp of i.eunl Yukotllc 
The populace of IHlni give 
their gratitude fur the r>« 


■glutton of the 
n.d Mate*, 
re Conn art* 
viitaniv of the 
'lilnnwi Gt>\ un¬ 


just now you'll want 


In mil 


Urltlah Ant- 
Uvauw of Ul 


May I*.—Sir Gremnl U» 
hawadoe to Turfcry. re* 
health. 

A Peking dU|»at«*h My* Chi 
dgnrtl a aerw agnmie 
itinmlra complete aUtone 
goUa. an area of .Vio.lxJO m 
The French Chamber of I: 
a sawplnx antl-gamt.Ung 


Nufaahond Shoe 
Ucn Ca 
».i>t r. 

i ' • 


City and County Map 

of LOS ANGELES 

\ liVa of bwA MSUdi irxl ftoOTH- 
MA flow lltry me »llialrd— 
l»t*t»ulntmi- llivir h t«i<lotftil rc- 
vwt mpoflunlUM offered for 


IIAMUI H or COM Minor. LOS SNOUTS. CAl 


■I department*, vixt 
rtuni- 


lioiihrd Column*. Help Wanted. Bu.inc.sO 
For Kwhange, Travel ami Krsort Diirctory, American 
■'oteign Hotels, Kennel Director.. Real Estate Directory 
e have mJilt* a8|H*ciul rate of $1.10 per a«ute line. 

minimum tiiarc aireiited in throe di'pailmcnts is 5 lilies. 


i to lover chargei must be In our 
n advance of the date of litaue. 


COINS. STAMPS. ETC 


F^moui Gtyif kU, 


Y ello wstone 
National Park 

^See it this summer--season 
June IS-Sept. 15. Excursion fures 
for the Pork trip by itself or in 
connection with Pacific Const 


A. M. CUIaod. G«a'l PaaaV Age#!. St. P..I 

NorthernPacific Ry 

fumina l'M if* /jpo., Son fraiuu«. I9IS 
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HELP WANTED 


LITERARY NOTICES 


English Grammar Simplified 

"Fernald’s Working Grammar 

of the English Language.” [ I 


W-bout it; — 

■olio liullelii Gra 


Just the 


.•f tirr Intent 


You Have 
Wanted 


Xru *. 

n school.** Jmymirtr. 

f*nt, I'nine ton University. 


tK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 44-60 Ea»t 23d Street. N#w York 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 
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drink wlU «xept«a a* tourm- 

dui pastmasWf*- 

»s 

protest against thu signing of the Anttolfen 
Land mil. 

Democratic lender* In Congreaa begin work 
on a currvne y bill. 

rhr Department of Agriculture prwUcW ttaJlbr 
wheat. rye. and hay crops will bo better than 
iIum to of liu .1 year. 

Tho Customs Court decide* that 
u and paper from Norway. RuHla. 
lunuary. and Germany should l« 


The Forty Beaches 


May 12.- 
wood P 
Austria 
admitted free of duty. 

May 13.—Charlc- P. Neill resigns at Com- 
mint loner of Labor Statistic* to accept a 
posit (mi with a private enterprise. 

May 14.—Ooveruor Johnson, of California 
notllloH the Department of state that he win 
sign tho Antlallen Land Bill. 

Oenkhai. 

May Tho California I^Walur* passe- a 
mlnlmum-wagc law and vote- down a wu 
forbidding tho sale or Intoxicant* on Sunday* 
anil holidays. 

May o.—Ooveruor Cox. of Ohio. sign* legisla¬ 
tive acts providing for mothers' pension, re¬ 
moval of public oltklaU upon complaint and 
Leering, and anolght-hour day on public work* 
The strtHit raliwsy employee- In Cincinnati 
Mtrlko. 

OUlcere of the W«at Virginia militia ametw 
II. Thompeon. editor. and three other men 
Conned ted with The SotlatUt and Labor War 
of II uni las ton. and raid the new.papcc Plant 
Ims’uumi Tnomp-on criticised Governor Hal- 
Held- official action In connection with the 


New Jersey Coast 


These summer playgrounds of 
the American people are 
made easily accessible from 
all parts of the country by 
the comprehensive and con¬ 
venient train service of the 
Pennsylvania System. 


are all described in the Pennsylva¬ 
nia Railroad Summer Excursion 
Book, copies of which may be ob¬ 
tained free of Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road Ticket Agents, or they will 
he sent postpaid on application by 
Jas. P. Anderson, General Passen¬ 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(' \y A Hundred Trips in One 

d|P“To the Klondike—the Undo! the M id 
night Sun-over troll* biased by tlx gold *eek 
tfr .liof’oi-a trip by boat and rail that i*un*ur 
t naiaed In the entire woi Id! See Sitka. Juneau ii*l 
Sknsuay. Hut ao beyond the *hore*. SeeAtlin. 

Caribou.White Horse. Daw wnandctaMlheArt tle 

Circle to Fail bonk*. The I nex preamble *enic inn 
deur of thi* trip will astound you 

Illustrated Literature fr'KLEt 

Write u. lor literature portr«yla« vlvUlly Ihe ( IIbIumi 
•| a . ii-io, ma|e*Uc mououUae- the ■•e-in.plnna «•“ 
. cry ol tbu trip ro tb. 
—-4 eruotlerful Nod Wood 

1 “•* S«-*ly M, 


etc.. etc Write today 
lor illustrated llreta 
lure. map*, etc. FHKK. 
Write r»*ht NOW. 

HERMAN WEIG. 

Geo Aa<. 


li-i 


Vfl 

r 

*1 

* 













ee Switzerland 


Go to Europe •Via the St. Latvrence 


Travel and Resort Directory Travel and Resort Directory 


VACATION 

CRUISES 


r M., i,i u O.uW. la ’ 

Jamaica f h \ 4 

PANAMA CANAL 

CUBA. turn. COLOMBIA. 
COSTA RICA. NICARAGUA, 

by *'PRINZ” and other 
% teamen o( our 
ATLAS SKKVICF. 


Dominion Atlantic 

0^RAILWAY?5^ 


ROOVD iW WORLD Five Tou 
Moaths to Veil in length. July 


IUMMCR CRU1BRB 

To tlir ^AN|i J>r JHE Mil*- 

fcCOTLAND.ORKMT A FAROE 
ISLANDS. ICELAND. iHTR- 
BCIOKI. NORTB CAFE. 
Norway 

K»**m IlHruloirif.diitlic JUNE. 
JOLT ac 4 AVOUBT. b» H.S 
virioHU i insr lr * him- 
MA1« K A ».H. MKTfiOU 


"TX* y'c.nc/ aS^xxiyAr^/iomU 

is the.only line passing through 
this famous territory 

HEBE IS EVERY SUMMER PLEASURE. 
COMFORTABLE HOTELS. LOG CAB IN COLONIES 
SUMMER COTTAGES. WOODS AND WATERS 
TEEMING WITH FISH AND GAME.MOTORING. 
GOLFING. BATHING.TENNISkSWEETSMEUM6 
ORCHARDS AND LEAFYGROVES. THE DAYS ARE 
aALMY.THE NIGHTS COOL AND SLEEP MDOCING 


PACIFIC <XIAST 


Croiir Around ikr World 

Tbrongh ik'p.UM C.».l 

H» T»m—r®, B. k -clw 
l< mJ. ImhIii. Sr» lurk Jab. 

"*r» rib. mv 

ISSibyi — J 900 00 «ad sp 


Publications sent free on receipt of postage 

"laca/jon »14* V ‘‘ ~Su/nm^r/Zorr^y 2 e 'S/>ootintf£ 


DUNNING TOURS 


CLARK’S TOURS 


RED CROSS LINE 


Hi® an* L-.uUul »<mI MUM 

boo rfuw* from New York i vwAmg HaUai. 
N#v* Sr*»i and Si. J«W», Ntwf*«adU»4. 
Splendid Fishing and Hunting 


^fjfotor Jourj 

LUXURIOUS CARS FOR HIRE I 
r« >ur r#r>»4. f.» Tr.il.i iii 
CHEAT BRITAIN 


BOW RING k CO.. IT Rotor PW *•* T«k 


The Gulf and Newfoundland 

II you are going threw till* »urwn*f, uke t he 

Black Diamond Line 


EUROPE and ORIENT 


WHITCOMB 00, 
ten. Ckl«Mo. «U 

LEAN iTJg 

L . U*4o». B W . Bag. 


00 includi 
„„ meals l 


A. T. WELDON 




{The Only Sh.ll.r.JVoyotr) 


ENGLISH TOURS 

By Auto 


AROUND THE WORLD 


CO WHERE 
YOU PLEASE! 

Irte Itucii >1 otor 


PRIVATE CARS 


I’KINCE* IIUTFI. 

• * Trl. 'U*) Ilm, '' 

»». private anites. leelf 


via Mediterranean 


•nnla, < a r**juct. Hmb- 
M"DAflrr >RIKOi£ 
LMiUND. 
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LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY 
CHAIR 


In th. crlumn, to drc«le OUesbwu co nrmr>t the coctroi tar 

aTV-I. & ^1-JU »•«*« D«—» a coo- 

-krd u .rbitci. 

K.aitf'M trill please bear In mind that no nonet 
wlh be taken of anonymous tommunuaiions. 


include all mmnmg* and form* ot me worn - 
• There are three kind* of ;u>. too. or two) * In the 
Engllah language/ Is the renleocw grammatically 
ant) logically "imctf' 

In tln« sentence »' del'd there U no way to spe’l 
tin. word. Th.iv are not ••threw different Wind, 
of tlie written or printed wonl but rathrr three 
absolutely different words. There are. one may 
any. "three kind*" of the spoken word Th. 
written worda are an different In written form a* In 
meaning; (he pronounce! wonl* are Identical In 
pronunciation- Consciiurntly. a sentence Uke 
Hint you clto could >«• *ald only of the spoken word 
Hut how are you to spell a upolran wonl In English 
when Rngliah spelling dew not reitnwent the 
•omul* In the word? KogUah apellliuc doc not 
represent tin-wonl* we pronounce to-day. but the 
wonl* Kmtllah people pronounced five hundred 
yearn or more ago. All you ran now say U that 
"there are three word. In KngUah pronounced like 
the pn-poeftlon to. namely, the proportion to. the 
adverb too. and th.- numeral tiro " Hut three are 


LORADO 


"A. A." Houaton. Tea.—" How l« the name of 
the celehrated picture Mona Lisa pruoounerd. 
alao Corot, the artl«t » name? 

Mona Lisa la pronounced mo'na ke'ia <o as In 
note, rr aa In see. th.- a s a* In father, hut shorten.*! 
and Ibchlenid. and I he arei-nt on the Brat syllable*, 
a* Indicated). Corot la pronounced Ko-ro' fhotb 
o s aa In note, but the llret *lua-t«r than the arcood 
the accent on the final *> liable. 

•I.. M. II,." Waynrehoro. Pa.—" Kindly eaplaln 
th.- origin and meaning of the word niaaa aa uard 
In the wonl ’ (’hrlatmaa. 

Tho Kngllah wonl mass la In Old KnglUh 
masse. The Old Kngll.h word meant (I) the 
celebration of tho Kucharlat. and (!) a church 
f.wtlval—the lattre ni.-anlng being an eatrnalon 
of Ita application. Hence CVfrtmns waa the 
church f.wtlval celebrating the birthday of ChrtM. 
aa Mleharlmas waa the f.wtlval hel.l on St 
Michael'* day: and ao for other word* of thla 


1 Mother and Jack made the vote unam- 
th.it t hr most ddiciousair, the silveriest 


sunlight,the noblest mountains anti the love- 

lieu valleys in the world arc ri^ht here. 

We all had a great time on the 

Rocky Mountain Limited 

-•wry morning from Chieogo toDonoor. 
Colorado Spring, and Pu,blo - 

and I’ve dlarovrrrd that the "shortest day In yrer " L 
the day <« which you are whlaked aero- Into Colorado a 
iairytand on this Jolly train. 

That dining ear made our appetite, unanlmou.. too.- 
>o. can't help slreolna In thou; brd.-*c had book*, music, 
tefat advice, and a pertn l time. 

“ The Colorado Flygr " 

lan. Fare.. D.llr. J— la* loS.pl.mb.r 30th. 
•’LMeUomrn to CoUrodo" -d ' itodre ‘*£W*" S * 
0 ft tv* M* -±"4 mmk* (i# vmfrUmr. If* m* $**d th*m to m 
L M. Alim. JW !>•#. MgrTi U S*0* Stmti**. Chk*M*. « 


WHITE 

MOUNTAINS 


of New Hampshire 

For those who live down in the 
biu cities there is nothing so bene- 
ficial as a vacation in the mountains. 
Almost overnight that wonderful 


You Can Solve iprt > 

the Vacation Problem 

very easily by sending D.U ....4 Hud..- 

.. today for ll ~ 

“The Summer Paradise” 

It illustrates and gives you full information regarding thnre 
gems of American resorts: Saratoga Springs Lob Ceorge, 
H’eslporf. Elizabethtown. Essex. Schroon Lake. Lake Champlain, 
0,0 //arm. Lake Placid. Saranac Uke. Cooper,town, Sharon 

R Springs. All of there and scores of other charming places 

in this cool resort region suggest an infinite variety;of happy 
vacation poM.bilit»es. " A Summer Paradise, illustrated 
and lull of definite information, aent for 6c, postage by 

A. A. HEARD. C. F. A., Th* D- * H. Co., Albany, New Yorlt 

Always the Shortest. Quickest and Bert Line between NewYork 
.r-t Mort.rel — The 1 fishway Canadas Famous Resort* 


LIFE-GIVING AIR 


restores brains and exhausted energies. 

For a d.iv. t -rli-ips y< u will be c-ntent 
simply t < ie -1 and -ii ink in that air. 

lint afterward, tlve Joyou* out-old. r- - ill 
claim >".)- V»u will play u > **n link' rig 
up under the cloud*, you will moire on to •• 
road*. 1 limb mountain peak* lor unimaginable 
view*, play tennis, ride, drive, tramp. 

You will have an appetite that *'a 
T, l"V ■ ii White Mountain (* * king 
PH 1 * fanv u' Y u will eij > th- 

gto^ ^ | i-.iple _ > 11 n-<-t they are 

"wjlie nation's be-t. 

Y.iu^will delight in the 

M YIHB Sv.idfm IRFF. [tooklet* 

Y L^^a^HAddreM Vacation Bcarat) 

fjt The New England Lines 

— _ Room 77 J.Sn.ithMalices 
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WHY You Should Smoke 
a MILD Tobacco 


A MILD tobacco is soothing, restful, healthful. 

Strong tobacco irritates and may cause nervous¬ 
ness. Tuxedo is the ideal tobacco. It is the mildest 
tobacco—vet rich and has a delicious flavor and aroma. 

a 

You can smoke Tuxedo—pipeful after pipeful— 
with continued enjoyment. Tuxedo can't bite your 
tongue or irritate the delicate membranes of your 
mouth and throat- l*ecause in Tuxedo every un¬ 
pleasant feature has been removed by the original 
“Tuxedo process” of treating the tobacco leaf. 


HbNKY Kbl'TfcKDAIIL 

Henry KeuicriUhl.timoui i-.n.lim.l 
aim! r»pti t tm fcAVtl COMlructioa, uyu 

** I 'eu'regot to i * she uhde hunting 
out o/door t in to inter tf Wfit you to 
beef miruf, A ud .« f */*/»•/o/ /wr#, 
««r/ / h » edo mu wi itw /<tr. . 

get the fold. and the fietuf jUtnt j 

...... . ' I 


WILLIAM V. MURRAY 
Omoriuiin William F. Murray, 
ot llowoo, Mat*.. »lw in addition 
to olhrr di.liiMliunt, tl>c youiicnl 
member ol Confrcu. m»»; 

“/■ w» rntmt tliwfiiif* /*r C>»- 
ftu. 1 K*J AUAUtK to »/*.* nwir t 
limi mifAtir / /«■»«,/ /*,./ 7 V.V.A* 
laKitir an,/. I gee*/ Hft han a twri 
hiNg / .<■ lit W . 
ajttr a *.!».✓ tew" 




The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 

Every new, good thing is imitated. Tuxedo was 
born in 1914, and is the original in its field. 

Since 1904 many imitators of Tuxedo have aj>- 
r petted. Not one of them has ever l»ecn able to dis¬ 
cover the secret process which makes Tuxedo the 
. pleasantest, healthfulest, smoke in the world. 

^0^ Compare the imitations with Tuxedo: /#*/ at them, and 
note the lighter, milder color of Tuxedo; /mr//them and 
note the marked superiority of the odor of Tuxedo; imoke 
Tuxedo in comparison with them and you will find a 

'.James difference in taste so pronounced that you will never apiin 

smoke anything but Tuxedo. 

ijmfrtr tf t.™/* Test Tuxedo by smoking it for a week. At the end 
°f *he week you will have had the most enjoyable smoke 
. /) week of your life. 

%/>/aUh*s Y0U CAN buy tuxedo EVERYWHERE 

Fuaoai |T«M tia. w*k |«M T C\ CniniW ptick. i'nn«'-/mr(/ [“ 

C/ Uttimf. tarred !• fit pxk.l wilk ■ oiilarc-proof pipo J c 

. -—^ SAMPLE TUXEDO FREE 

■L__ , ^1 » i Ml 5 '" d ** *" (or po.1- 

I' •!* •• »di m«iI v«« pi*. 

IrttcYss-taul 

■ I tLITJ m£S 

, V I MlriVAV V fi F H IDXIDO DLPART. 

L TIT ii ■ *=& 


OtOK.iKK PHILIPPS 
Oww K. I’hilim. Major ol Cov- 
Iniioo. KentueVy, m»«: 

JMfiSi&i. VsASM 

the trifle free* ttu hat me rival *m 


CHARLES K HARRIS 
Charles K- Harris. weTkonsu 
composer, author off **Ati«r the 
lUn'anaoUirrlamouswofs.sars* 
"//Wt M o/ tut fir at ion tn 
Tuxedo. It Air it //eaiant tr ig 
ranee andn*r :•* uh thing qmt/ities 
that are undentM." 


ROY NORTON 

Rot Norton, wclhknown irriter. 
author o4**Tbc PIutidercr/’ctc.,says: 

*'At a veteran expert in tobacco. 
/ bate i onto to the one tut ten that 
Tn redo beau them *UT 






























NEW 

NOVELS 


BY LEADING 
AUTHORS 


THE BEST 
SUMMER READING 


W,NS TJ : K H,LL,S THE INSIDE OF THE CUP 

By Winston Churchill, Author of Conuton,'"’Richard Carve!.'" “The Crisis.” ‘‘Mr. Crewe's Career," "A Modern Chronicle," etc. 
‘‘The Inside of the Cup” is undoubtedly the best novel Mr. Churchill has written. 

The romance of ‘‘Richard Carvel,” the realism of “Coniston,” and the deep social significance of “A Modem Chronicle,” arc re¬ 
peated in this powerful story of present-day problems vital to National welfare. 

In conception, consistent character drawing and style, “The Inside of the Cup" reveals Mr. Churchill again as America's foremost novelist. 

IHuttrated Cloth Covers, gilt top. SI.SO not 


ROBERT HERRICK’S Ntw Nnet 

ONE WOMAN S LIFE 

AuU “ 01 

“A rrmnrkabte book . TW br«c and boldcn* Rohm 
llrfiw k lh«. floor Y Son, 

•*A novel oi uou«u*l mertu ’ 

—Chu a so /iMr 4 XMi. 

Cloth cooort. $1.35 not 


FRANK DANHY’S AV» A'#iW 

CONCERT PITCH 

By Frank Dax»v. Author of “The Heart 
iA a Child." "Joseph in Jeopardy.” etc. 

-a. v ^ 

“Fm mod onv tko ^ ovrok Pran* l>aaby 

• mica.* —sV. Y. NnUd. 

DocoratoJ cower. $1.35 not 


ALliF.RT EDWARDS'S AW AVi*/ 

COMRADE YETTA 

By Amt rt Edwards. Author of "A Man’s 
World.’ etc. 


rsrssee -safisassaEs^ 


—1U tUUmee. 
Cloth cover.. St 35 net 


S. K. CROCKETT’S New Not-el 

PATSY 

By S. R. CmorKBTT. Author nf -The Stlckit 
Minister." “Love's Young Dream." etc. 


’’Mr. Cieehrtt has nrn-r created ■ more <bartnlo« 
heroine '—.V. V. Timet 

"I'll ley la the moat -inning creatun la modern 
BiUon. — Si. Loon KepeHie, 

Decorated cover. SI.25 net. 


S. C. KETHKRSOLK’S New Nervi 


WILSAM 


A story of eareptloiMl literary quality, charm, 
and interest. Akin to ’ flotsam-and -Jetsam." 
the old Ap(IoSum title fits the tale ot an 
unusually attractive girl of Southern Eng¬ 
land. brought up near the tea. 

Clvthevwre. 51 25 net 


JAMES STEPHENS* New Novel 

THE CROCK OF GOLD 

Br I*mm SirrtiRNS, Author ot “Insur¬ 
rection v’ -The Hill of vision.” cte. 


By Jam*.* Sirmsxs. Author ot “Insur- 
ctioas.” -The Hill ot Vision."etc. 

"Nor another pav-H like rhi. In F-nall.h Uwru- 
n terete. Timet. 

-A IhorvniMr dvUchtfal book.”— N. Y. Son. 

Dvcoroted cover. SI. 25 net 
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liaiMMii 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 

NATICK. MASS. 


I. MIh Bigelow. Principal*. 


For Young Women 

RIVER DAT 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


Waltham School For Girls 

Waltham. Maaaachuaetta 

A mckdarata j>rkPi« A fmm iw«*t..n 

MA(f to rallpf*' |||RA*IU>||| »'U lv»Ml »•#« ««1 wfc<j« KiR i» 
I'Uf. Outdo- r tpc««R « u*lltl Hfr—ft* ffuil inni«iii 4 R 14 *tk 
f#ar. A 44 r*aa OfOftUt. ft IUaMa*. 9 % U, fiikripU 


Home making, in all its phases, is thoroly taught at I-asell. The principles 
of hygiene and sanitation, the science of foods, marketing, cooking, the art 
of entertaining, house furnishing and management, sewing, dressmaking and 
millinery are studied in a practical way under the supervision of competent 
teachers. Regular, College Preparatory and Special Courses, including Art 


WHEATON COLLEGE r $" 

<»«» in Ilf* from |IO«TO%) |.un,« r, 

tteiiaf a Woman “ A P lot* 

Ihm NcMh«t»|iB ]|miV 4 , Likanl «R t<«iii»a! I 
*riiiiunry .iMiMRiMtupi i.f ihtivtc 


ALLEN SCHOOL 


Wllbraltam Academy 

FiU Boy* for UU and For ColUf Woik 

Hxniklallxl Ktoli H ill i<m«| Hi. in—l .oo«roi. a*, «i.p, 
fnrnblr ami iumpl.li. .l»r»iwr| k~nM In » i<Ur. l 

ttIUUW. IHIUUVV lli.ditn-wr. N.lknfea. IaumImMI. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY 




WILLISTON SEMINARY 


<y4oor sforta Hi loMirtr 

Writ* for catalogue. 

JOa»PII U. MM I KM. I 


Worcester Acade 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


DEAN ACADEMY. Franklin. Mass 

4*f*runen% of* broad rultoro. * I «»» a) ml h-li»fui 
•rirlt. Libor a I i^rmlta liberal ters.. no w 

I«tr Omraa in Dome*t l« Hrimre 

for oaUlmra* an<l tof'Tmatioo 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Lilt. D.. Principal. 


The Sargent School '“k.TcViu 

The lam^t normal reboot for phyakal education in 
wncW. Se-sk*fM at all tteamtu o 4 the- year. Add: 

for booklet. 

Dr. I>. A. SAVIGENT. ffimbridfe. Mau. 


46 St. Eotolph Itrrrt. M 

Owao of om\ two and >e*ar» Hi*a»t 
Atm Similar coorae* in Mi’du ni Gyniaa 

Ittrtkwlaia apply to TIlf Vrrriar). 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

« QaiiKT S«.. CuWWc. Mu. 
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Riverview Academy 

ISM Pouahkccpelc. N. Y. 1913 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 

Norton. Mjm. 40 minutes from Boston 


C C. CAINES. M. A.. U.D.. trim,. fUi 702 


The Weston School 
For Girls 

43 Sl. Jaaes Si.. Ro ikery, Bo.ton. Mm. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In the Berkshire Hills, on 
the Holmes Road to Lenox. 
Forty-five acres. One thou¬ 
sand feet above the sea level. 


Situated on a i|uict hilltop street, %%ith 
larger grounds (or outdoor sport*. 

Special courier for household tricnce* and 
handicraft*. College preparatory anil general 
rounet. Separate department for junior 
pupil*. Fit* girli for hjt as well as for 
examination. 

M... tW.Wih M.'k...■Ri.Ur4 Ma . A. i. I _. 

Urn l~y J.« Dm, A. B. I 


Mis. MIRA H. HALL, Principal 
Pittsfield, Ma.Mchu.elU 


New Bedford Textile School 


REPTON SCHOOL 


MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


Abbot Academy 


A Sc/tool 
tor C irh 
23 MiUl 


Collrir Preparatory 
Cm>m u >f A 

Crrti/icatr right.. 

Central Cour>» 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


lleathcote Hall 


York 

n4 f<»r r«iti.®. A 
»l the nirtri»j*oli«. 


Cn*tt>r* 

I'uCesn 


PUTNAM HALL 


Emma Willard School 

For Girls 


nr. tvnrnnn n \i t. school ron c.ini> 


Drew Seminary for Young Women 

I I«u t l.rveel %. \. Gtivrlil ifxl CpUttf Prep. (ounn, 


MISS C 


St. Paul’s School 

HraltlioUt l«» *t/vi m lir««(t(ul Garden City, Uoc laUnd. 
Ifl indcw from Nr* York. HuOdi... 

tivnruMum. .witnrrun* j*wJ. fine Athletic hddi. Prepare* 
lot *n> t-dlcfr <»v •* wnulu •« Uool. ( «»ii|H’ten( matter at the 
lie ad cd CAiii depart mroU 

A LOWER SCHOOL FOR YOUNGER BOYB 

Fuf iftlodUAtkin «u>4 miUIoi tddftM 

■llTU ». HIRAM. II’*4 MU', IUi ;<» 4i>r^ti Oty, L I. 


Mr. Sargent’s Travel School 

FOR BOYS 

“The best iavritoMat yea cm Make fer y.u key." 

Europe awl Round the Work! In alternate yean. 
I’rtpttfei for college or bmincu. 

Write for Gitilof. 

S#C« 


fORTtH L SARGtNT. 


RVING 

SCHOOL for Boys 

I*, nuln from N V., la the beautiful. hut of k “Irving** 
uKintrv tkh km. S year# under present lfc*d Mm- 
trt Nrm* a4l r and l.utUtn*. 1 « 0 «. P retire* for nil c«»|- 
rge. ad*l trx link al oaIhxnd. Ib lltlduM tnttlUiUoo 
Mliletic FlrM. Mt in mint pool. NeeGymiuuum. 
\ddrr*» J U rVKMAV. AM. ItilnMOr. Ri »0A 


Caze 

nc 

»i 

>via Semin* 

( - 

#*i f »llefe \ 

MUKS PA 

■ «%|[ 

rf*!tikl* »«ifl •• futvif 

• rallua, Mm ««r Art. Du 

i LM P.D , frt< . Ik*l |l« 


Ossining School for Girls 

^uKutbjih to Sre York ti veal. iVedfiik. Made Mt 
atd t oUnd IVor itury t oiif*»*». I'rttlfkalD imvilur*. 
|Vwt-ccNlujtr anti R«*tk. SriuJute ltou«e lot youngra 

rnadHii' claxa CTVLLtK, KAXTHA J HAXAMOtt 

W * \ f f rAflDT Ml** f.Ol.llktIITII *H 
/ALLVUL nif HI IIIHIL IOII «.IR1.« 


SAINT AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

■ i»*ti (iy ft*;hi Mi. lam Pnavd) h>\n 
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[Schools and Colleges Schoo 

| NEW YORK 11 PENNSYLVANIA 

Peekskill Academy .M^ersburg^Acadany 

Founded 1833. Peeks kill. N. Y. 


(k.w 


Addrew ). C BUCHER. A.M . or 
.A ROBINSON. Ph.D- PnnciooU. 


Cedarcroft School lor Boys 


rirlidiia. 1 or fulAlotf ftna 
view* ftddrea 

«• Afctr A fc«U».rUa4. Principal 

Oca&ls School r 0 . ft 


Bishopthorpe Manor 


f or Girls “SWSHHBdg 

Colbcrc. AUo •Hon* rrnr.-l out-e with ill|.k»iu. M.oy 
.lutruxural. heloee «1« »m. u* (he ikm - I— 

loi 1. BtowmII. A ** . H.cfl 1 th. Ikhool 
EUicWtk nmtlJMun t B.Accc. B..4 of tk. Irhocl, 
Kof <ct»lo«ue *ddi»». _ 

Th.BoldoMBchMl.r.0 .Ml. Brjo Mcwr.ro. 


Call uni and 
Practical School 

U nlftuNi from FhiU I 
w (U»tlop paptl for 
i •" ! (ilnr*. 

< ulktfr IVportmemo; 

•h Art. Aru «i«l i 
. I ' •!••••<« Aft. and M« 

N. >rniul <»y mti«ett< •.Nur- 

.!• oUs'tlwa. Swimming 


ASCADILLA 


MU* Cowlea* School 


im«»u>«»» wnu* 
hoy. tor HupBrh lo.uU.in on CWun !*«•. 
Croat Kwrilty of HpeclallnU. email rlkwea. 
Uol.crcllrk OarUitrat* prlvllwe. Urm of HO 
rn Bcrmlly ainaaluin, KerreUMa HUM- 
M Iny. Mn*AUIMIr Kidd Id.win* 
h ^ ihdlc.rlrTcrmc. f«7M<>f7T.\( aMlo*. 

C » fABBBhL. A M , Trie. lihoco.B T. 


rHiMlh.Blr. •<»« Mcot, 

TwMiuci Kirk’t College Preparatory School 

ferp.iOO t -f *1* •••«* Oi»l»tr«|r JIllflWfMo 

<4 ItfHll IMM. Siwtat ■•l»e*l«tr for •k’li. 


Wyoming Seminary 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Mohrgan I mU*. Wentche.ter Co, N. Y. 

*l(h rm. Thorough Oiepamlon (or Cdlr.r. Trchnfaa 
School or Burton.. lndivldo.il att.Mton. a nornwr 
ol I..,. in Bdun. nght Mod-tB hulhhiii,. K»c»i»t>~o»ll. 

Mil loollon on l-.ke Mohracn «n I Sr hrnrt o< (hr 
lliytil- ikI- >* (hr llwMOa. Imir talk' (ruin IVrlukill h» 
trolley. I'Svcm-.I Coll or* .«nl Alhktke nndrr romp-iml 
1 ilmiiir. Htliirncrc ac (o ch.rartrr ol Mit>h> au m 4 u 1 .nl 
JlliiM(.(r<l booklet on raqueX. Adilrr— Hoi 
A. E. LINDER. A M.. CHA3. H. SMITH. A M.. 


Miss Marshall’s School for Girls 

Oak I anr. Phlla. Pa. A ar bool of in*n> iidviitila**, ull- 
«Mlr 4 la Philadelphia*# nm( beautiful mi hurt* Oo))a«« 
irrianton. art*»r»*l and M«<ul whitm*. M««lr. An. 
PJt«rotln«. land fcthlHlr* on tlif iWflwiR icIiik»| 

C rt.und. Oa ulw. MUi >.. S. Marshall. PfIn. 


Miss Ethel Walker’s School for Girls 

Prepares lor Ho n Mawt and other college*. 

Special facillllec lor riding and all outdoor activitie*. 
Number ktrictly limited t<> thirty. 

Particular attention given to girl. under fifteen. 

Head of School, Ethel M. Walker, A.M, (Bryn 
Nawr College* .... 


'entaoary « 
>oll»$.ate r r 
*n •titute I 

for QMa 

u Vokv, An. BLxpr 
T Preparatory. 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 

Oran**. N.i. A Country School. U MIIm from New 

York City. Collar preparatory and *prrtal roanra. M«*k. 
Art awl !>ome*tsc Srirorr. Illu-imtrel lutaloat^ oo rr«iu^*t 
AddrvM Ml it Luclr C. Beard. 


IVY HALL 


Dwight 


ol theandl*' St* |.fft.jr;iiof> ar »*1 

finthh^t! Ncbool »»th 

iMlviiuges lor roAtcrn«luatr 


MUt Macdonald and Mim Finn * 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

ColHse preparatory and flnl*hini 
courn;*. CefttfiCBtradmitntoWelli^li y, 
Smith. Mu Hoiyoke. Vusu. K.xci~ 
iKmal ad vantage* in mu«c. Bo.iung. 
baski-t-h.il and other outdoor «»>n«. 

Bridgeton. N. J. (near Philadelpliia). 


Beautiful lorn- r-, , 

“.•: b ?S SchO 

In .< Woo U 

tn«>i»« lor h*altbftilnr««; ppaooua 

■rourvla for outdoor same*. 

Gymnasium, tcfinit. ndinc 

■ »•• rr#|»aiMh * «»%•*• rr*r. Krl.e, 
idlrru Hat ait. )if|Baaa4.Lf. 


r^e prmratorr. Location of tzntmal beaithlnlnr*®. 
yj triler tror. New York Chy.in the New Jer^v Ui! t- 
ItBlivtdnal ammo*»■ •mollcU.--. B-.j .are taoeht 
how to *tody. Gumucan. bo»* n< alley. uJa»«l 
room. Large athklic 6c*L reliance lor 

yoancct U»*. For tUrnKWCd caLalotiUC ad<lrctt 

J. R.CAXmU. A N. Box B. ESSEX FEUS. H. 1. 


Osont 5 School 


Manlius 

Schools 

Gov't an •• PUtlncuUHrd h 

Ile*.tutilul country htca 

SC 1)001." ColWcand 

iVcnrh.Ul MfclltAiy 

Iraiulrii; l**»r tilfMI 

honor trranted V'F.KHKGh ! 
for lM)y% frtnn a l«» If. rorcai 

WM VBRBBOR. Fwitdrat. 

aloif ic. addrtta 

lot B. Maallaa. If T. 


St. Joh 

■KlfH Offers a «u»<k •adlharanfh 1 

rnfl .. 

1 1 st.l t. 1 r• tV .1 ( 1 * f»*rr»l 1 

■mm r 

School 


For Boys 
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SOUTHERN SEMINARY 


FOB GIBES AND YOUNG LADIES 

«7lb yrmi. Lontiea: In Blur Rid»r Mountain., fanout 

*J V UffiaU, nriv Natural Utuigr lUir l.raUh muu) 

c Aurara Cuiltfr rfrpcratury. ruUihiiii, Mum. flpc 
<’»**» SrrTYlJirUl ar*«t Scirar*. rlc. Home 

lifri I'rritAil Aunuum u* ibe uholc life—moiuim, din- 

Outdoor Spurt* la»if inmmU Building 

l*-.ftimful *t*«l i'JDU.uJR.ii* Stud ml® (rum every krctlnn cW 
»V \:.S ftrcommended by tluhop j. M VttttL Rate 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY, B«m M7. Bu.n.Vl.ta.V 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 

lor Young Ladle* STAUNTON. VIRGINIA 

Irtm o r “ v(il. tttii. lull L«r*irH in liar Mmandoati 
\ I tt»uit»4Mnl rlimatr Mulnn«<|«ipairM. 

NmlM.ulrvm i| Viti * 1 IrroianHAlrralr yiallofialduiur 

MU» F. C. WMMAH. rrlnelpnl. 


SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE 


Hollins College 

r3feSar-WS 5 j for young women 


STUART HALL 


MISS MATTY L COCKE 

Boa 313. Holliaa. Va. 


I •> mttfltiuni aimI belt! 
on I Ml ml. TrlnrliMil 


Old Dominion Academy 


MATTIK •• HARRIS hMl.ln.1, N»«nnU \4. 
M»*. Gertrud# lltrvU lioat wrtgnt. \ i« r •!*rr«i*lent 


The Danville School 


liTHthua l*f I* 

* M a n • l*»rf • 
i*MMi nHvM. m Un 

# I HI r»tiwr«t 


Staunton Military Academy 

An IImI Ham* School for M.ol, Bo T * 


Randolph-M 


Grrmhrirr Preibyterial Military School 


EWISBURG SEMINARY 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


THE VERMONT ACADEMY FOR boys 


The Curtis School for Young Boys RUMSEY HALL. 


ABBOTT —A H 


School for Boy 


WYKEHAM RISE 


Schools and Colleges 


Schools and Colleges 

VIRGINIA III VIRGINIA || VIRGINIA 


A Country ochool t«»r turn 

Miss Daviu, l';iuci(ial. 

W.VHIMJT 

For i.i»h In the foMBtry. 

Om K<.(it (torn Ne» Y<«k City. 

f\'. Conn- 1 Grtnrirh. CooDcrtkaL 

MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 

I pt^r Vhitol—Tv •#!. f— t >»* ad t^haurl 

* 1 S a a at* ®^ft ft V k ft Bka ft k k Mkkftl 


» a ft lim* nr J® Ij w n avinimtitf r»'* 


— 

1 t#n>J r «*k« m,» if •> CaU’»f 

SiTH K GIFFORD. I'b !>.. Prln., Prntldrocf, R. 1. 

SAINT 

MARGARET’S 

S . : h 

ri»e»e w «pmr Uiar*. •- m * • >i~i 

CONNECTICUT 

SCHOOL 
Waterbury, Conn. 

— 

:-i '• - ' ’ ‘ . 1 1 MB 

I^rtHliDth 1 r4T oym* NR. II. I«l i 4 ■ill* ill#« i4i HU 

Miss EMILY OAKUNI R MtMlO. LM, Principal 

---- 

The Phelps Schoo 1 for Girls 

' ' • 1 r? «■ 1 iirrbtf e*»ursrr hilarmallftW drfHH 

• * . A ft E^ft. Ir- l u«rb.f U . f r rmaftsiure a* 4 

T*r.- » Rftftrt frail Vlifcl f«>< Cft(at-OM atllrta* 
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New Mexico 

Military Institute 


National Cathedral School for Girls 

Fireproof building. Accommodation for 100 
boarding pupils. In Cathedral Close of 40 
acre*. Unrivalled music, art and special 
courses . Certificate admits to college. 

THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON. 

Pr cable nt Hoard of Truster.. 
MRS. UARDOLK WALKER. M.A.. Principal. 

Mt. Si. AJbaa. Wa»hin*loa. 1>. C. 


Great schools, like men who create the world's standards in 
every vocation, must possess distinctive character and ability 
to produce results superior to those of their competitors . 

The Georgia Military Academy 

The South'* Moot Splendidly Equipped Prep School, 

iK y tfcfnurb rtMilt* achieved hat woo national irpule and patronage and 

twitw*. ■■oi.p .*d ..nil .wl ■« <>■ ».'» Sett /or their 
Lf Jlft tout. Elegant]? appointed in tmy dcutl, cultuird home-1 iff, a 

It 7/K' Mather grouped .uh about evrev ta cadcu Jot peruiiul care and 

m/s/fZ. »u,ht• tudr..elmandlimii-d idealSo U «hemeUmair.r;r.aitoiialH.u| 

KVWB i*mlee«.an«ian main. etf>«:in(rd teacher.. t.laMirjI.I.ngiiirn- 
|n( andO rnnicir ailoafvc Militarydenartmenl under t‘ S Atrny 
■ rta.ved A by Wat I'epinmrnl. I «prn.rsfK*. I.iclitmil.. 

Innu Atlanta, die (enter ol the nation*. greatest development. 

I COL J.C. WOODWARD.A M..Pr..id«t, Co//.,. Po,S.Co. 


ristol School G?rl# 

I hr only really fireproof school building »n Waolungto*; 
e only m liool with it# own ^unmiog j—1 +tul it» own 
nuslum large enough for Indoor rriuUuofl bosirtMil. 
}*Cs«>nnIo|iDortimi(ir« lor phyMnltlf vwlopmrot. Prefwsr- 

/. A*a«!«-..Ut and imo-ycare'CalUgialc Courec* tire. 

Lournrn. CoavrnatMMinl l ; rrivh a inriilty. SrhoUrly 
i. Literature. IWhology. CMc* by Merrill R- GM 
>.. IX I), L.H.D.. ex President Amber.t College. 


One of the Very Beet Colleges 
in the South For Young Women 

Splendid building*, complete equipment, 
Urge and capable faculty. 

School* of Literature, Language*, Science, 
Art* and Muaic. 

Climate mild and healthful. Atmo.phrre homelike 
and cultured. Youna l-die. will find Itere th.we in- 
(turner, put tend toward the bet moral and men¬ 
tal development. Write for Inlotmatlon. 

C. R. Jtnlunt, Pret. Dept B, NUcon, Cm* 


GUNSTON HALL 

A School for GUU. Preparatory awl Ai mlrS t on* 
Two year* IW-gradual# and t nltrgw Wi*rl Mim. Art a 


Washington College 

within National Capital; park o 4 y 
tWmal Mini wUl advantage*; ref 

teuullful boinr Ilf*. Preparatory. 

Tourer Murir, AM. KUmihiobi I 
•lure uo rriuret. Addrr** F. M*N 


The Woman’s College 

Prrth-rlrk. Maryland 

rMT«re • prartftral. wtflAil iiwt roarer. larladlaa flfMlm, 

IredlMtO H. A tPirw Preparatory I fcrc**rt rr*»«i lH{do 

mo# crantrtf m Mvrer. Art mm>t Mu.im ntrtM J red 
NotmI roareca to UwMk Term*, f jvo CM- 

sb«w Md MwlrslH too re*i*~t 

JOHlil'II Ha Al l LLIM Il.. l-rwl.lrnta 


mi Maryland Collffjf for Women is 


Latin School 


The Girls 


M*u (toiv. Hiu ttmi HiU <1 imi ILii 

Wrel <VWt.iilWfnoiiirf !• Sit*. *reidlnt I hr rlroin 
tawtof# Iliury. rA to hrr^f ul T~ro ; UttllM, 
4 to.t Mr VlAmito. U» f#*4 

l.of *U of«<ktfW.tll|t>d«fim; H#W 

to. 14.tir* pn*»l* tohi;»»i»»l»iiur4 QfniMHo*. 

m*. Two aw 4 Urn-THf roin.i for lti*t Sr bool 
Soport.r Mult Oonn.reotorr ; Oroloou 
of Dow#.Ur Scl*are id 4 IlMttto: Mmi.imUio#; 

kw* Ilf#. IfcUWva* .ltd r-M WI 

Wreloy OGlMbrr. D.D..Box Q. LwtbrrrllU. Md 


National Cathedral School 


A SOarkaa 3<k~l aa St. Aft... 1 

Oflff* exceptional advantage* In the 
boy* (or college* and for bush***, 
ummial opportunity to hear and know 
in |iublic life. Magnificent ground.*; 
(TDinuium. Modern building*. 1 


reparation ol 
•Indent* hate 
i*n prominent 
athletic field: 


Prepare, (or An» CoUe*. 
W..t Point or AnnapoU. 

r.raltr. W|ul|m#Bt ..I 
• hlrh mAkpc*twbl«*boy«#llfibl# 
to .Birr. 8iURt#d la tire r«at#r 
of bro*4«wt ^location. Six n#w. 

imp pm It* balliiinffK 8#mi-eo|. 

Inti* life Gjmnnaiutn *n4 ath 
letio field. BmImII. ftwtbdl. 
basketball and track h«at 
coached. Wrlt# for caulcc. 


NASHVILLE. TCNNtSSEC 

Cfcltlar iLfid mtuptlii. aa toantlful h+'.mct 
■lUrSItMOKT COLLlOt for You*f Worn., 
<J4tk far) aad WARD 8EMIKART f#c Towxi 
Ladlre <«9tk y#ar» 

Ire Lsiu trttk. Tre*. J . />. blentrm, r. /Vr* 


ELECTRICITYInOnaYoar 


maamcMl# 

mminir pc 


C P MT COLLEO* and CORfIRTAYORT 
KJ 1^1 A For Woman Eareka fprtnci. 

n top of th« Ox Ark • Famou# bralth rv-oct 

;»r<»f I tnMinf. Klcvalor. Room»with pmn# 

ifilory and t ottefe <’ourTt Crrt»fM*acr pnv- 
-. Art. IX>mr*(K SrirtK^ H«r^l«.h riilmc 
\«l*Jrr»« crescent Oall«ft. Dept. L. 


J'&oit Taylor S 
hfiiirtr 
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(Oil IGL 


Wisit* 


SL John’s Military Academy 

Situated O* high wcll-dr.med land 


The University of Chicago 

Correspondence-Study Dept. 


U.of C.(Di« « IChKMo.lll 


NORTHWESTERN 


If o«n* and School lor Nervous and Backward Children 
ISO acres. Five building*. Cottage plan. Open year round 
II laicmted. addre** Dr W. ■ 0 IMIH. •aparialeadaot 
Oedfrev. Maaitoo 0 #.. OUaols 


■OftflAJf DU ACAtOiT ■ f.aa fart. III.. 14 A r**lwh~l 

*- f*al Ief» IMS. C#« rKarwaer A ae«ahU remd 

««• aivi.t l.f» ihr«Hif« awm'iial MUhUs. far Cull###. T#eh»Ual 

VW«4. »«•••»#«• II. at# iiflt*ear«f. with atilaary f#a 4 u’M Cbn*- 
• a *«• l'4/l..n lit., eirfk. a«d aat Milk Uiyt ll.altU.i lf 
^*1 »« wiWa fru«. Ch* M „ HksH.atoU catalog aa4 Ba- 


OXfOBO.OhiO 


Jung women. Academic 
. Art. I >nn*Mi< Stinur 

Rev. Wm. P. McKee. I 


Faribault, Minn. A Horn, S.kol lo, Girl. 

htabl iltt b t Bhhoo WMppIt Ip I860. 
Certificate admit, to leading college*. Excellent ad 
rai.t-g.* in mu.ic and art. Write lor catalogue. 

Itl. Re*. S. C. EDSALL. D.D_ LLD.. Rector 
MISS CAROIINE W. EELLS. Principal 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


R. O. 4. Bo* 7 . Conner atlll*. lad. 

ELMHURST 

Onlv highrtaile n m rectarian country achuol for girl- 
in the Middle Wet. Oj-ened 1009. Inconnratol 101 1 
Number limited to twcnty-lour. 


4 ELMWOOD AVE-. DETROIT, MICH. 


Mnluatral. Elect nral. < iril and Chemical 
-r>l Architecture. EitrMvr ahotN. well-equi 
torse* in all departmcnt«, rtwaie* low. jui 
cwtalugue adiirra. C. L Mtf.S. President. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 

Thorough work. Home •urrounding*. Ideal location. 

Academic. Cotnmerci.il. Mimic. Art. Murad Tramiw 
Courv* BOARD. ROOM and TUITION ONLY *1 IS 
PKR YEAR Large rnlowmeot make* thl« po^ible. 


labor* 


Miami Military Institute 


Europe for Girls 


A Leader in Fittiof Boy» for Collete or Buiaeu. 

Clawd “A* hr U. S War IVpt. V. S. Army Offi¬ 
cer Commandant. Camp and Target Kane* at Camp 
Perry *>n l.ake Erie. All athletics Lia*M al and 
Scientific CourMf* leadir-r to drvie-^: isr i ii-at*rt ac¬ 
cepted at ea'trtn univerdtiev Bum ness and Prepar¬ 
atory Couries Write (of CHUlogtie. 

Cal.lWtl OLIPF BUNI.U.rr«i.ki 7Lieraaatawa.4k»a 


The Thompson-Baldasscroni School 

Spend* whole arhool year abroad In study and travel 
i jth year. Usual course*, tk tuber sailing with Principals 

■KS. HELEN T.SCOTT,Secretary, ISS Central An.Dern, N.H 


MER IN G 

Permaaenllr CORRECTED 


STAM 


UrR. 45 minute* from ParW. Chateau built 
Irtnesjuipnirnt i» *ttc park. French home life. 

Muwc Cienrral urarr*. UiUvcvaliy credit, 
ocher*. Modem tuition Addfc** 

ILLDJM)* 4*1 hiI. ** 4 - 0 . Fna* 
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1 SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS | | SUMMER SC HOOLS AND CAMPS \ | SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 

ST. REGIS CAMP FOR BOYS PASQUANEY NATURE CLUB wmmmmmmmkmmmmmmmmmmm 

_... FOR GIRLS = m • • c oil 


MRS. HASSAN. BnUol. N«w 

Sargent Camp for Girls 

rWr* S«w Mut^bir. V* T> A ftAROI ST. Brail 


KYLE CAMP SSSrtSiuM.. 

A moil r I huoiiilow Cavan for lv«> v. fu« lm|« \ 
wutrf »pori». Krw <rmo*t in EoaU-L an-! 
dc*ired; alno tutoring. Kid' nngv HaiuIU ruft 
KTLM, Kjl* Tnatitnt*. Brndtng trbonl for *u-.y» 
riuotuux. Long UUiul. 


rAMP WONPOSET, 

BOYS' CAMP 100 MlLEA IRC 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 


: ... UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

amp, PntoM Mil 0 !'* frft^aiiillUri KoclSSr'lifertSiilunM *M*ufnrn?r 

y rocow MU, r*. aody.Twrnty.fivr .Iciom-iml. Hi«l. .t.mi.rd. Aide fac 
lent* if prrfwrrd— bond HOW. «l«r Kminml Ircturn. Attractive iou(« lor inrhrn. 
Study. Instruction if destmi. e<ml*m** ol «■>■«! .when C.l.locur on aiH>tlr»»o" 

Aloha Tour for Young Ladies 

Mrs I *lti la with «*»i»urtuuttt«w for rl wlr 

•agthr Ilfs. sad Party of I'J su«l Ifcfff v 

Wsrtirs fv«irl s*4 IWimss t*‘U'tit r» •! 

•itm v«i G.» Min Mr t»d Mrs K L OCLlCX. Aloha C*®* 
forOlrU. Lrmr Road. Isaorar. Raw Bunpahlr* 


ttULEUI riMJALA, h J. t-*; luvd. 

CAMP ALGONQUIN Amjbab Uk* 

rasup lor mss); boya Thsv Ut K pm 

Hbcrr hofa art Hmf all lb tn*. wbar# U.p Usrm • 
wlillv. from which bi»s rtiara sUuat plytlmliy as*«i 

rbararwr. TmM«i»/ *>»4 O* hu>k\r\ 1 AAr*m 

KI»WI* UKUKHITTK 

rrItrlpai wW. IU BayUioa lost 

Camp Wachusett ^.rn: ALOHA CAMPS 

log If deal ml. High** rw/rm*a No UuU. IWa* kmU. CwmW n^ilVg. B^ird HOOT ImU. 1 OUth 

to. UrL WsUr, L H. D.,HsUtfimScM. rWtd. N. H. Mr. A Mrs. L. L CnAcA, *1 


CAMPING TOURS for Horn amt Youn* Mrn 
#**rg. Trim Mu.luvk-m If<4r, Gfrol Salt 
Lnhr to day. ua hum bark and In ramp A lunar tor rncli 
l-ov Usvmv j* days on hovnrback in land of glaGrta. 

A boy * uara.hm. A.k l.w dnslU OtoM. MlLI.rn llrUfi 
Blame 11 All CBai 6), fttlv. Oucago. Chicago. Ill _ 

CAMP YELLOWSTONE ft ?•&'£*& 

e >wtior.r l**»k and Rockies. Ranch life,Indian 
»*». tuning, elf. I-! due aticm.il , beneficial outlm; 
WtMh v»un Booklet. 

CHA5. C. M00M. LL S, Dw~l~. T~\ WaOahU. Wr^ii 

A nan (rol1r«» *r»dn»»-l and Ms w«e who have 

■'•*1 »*»n in New Rruiuwlrk, Ijiu da. would like 
to u»i ona or two U>». will, them this year. W r ramp i«> 
a S»*-S uIii.mi nto.and will leaiti f.dilnr. fra Hint, and 


.ii I .ike'Ktl.^iw££.>\ JgS£SaB?i'B 3 Plg! 

•'tuition ( oinulrte rouipmrnt Kaurtt L*u4mhtp. »w 
C amUfiff »I ikra Awlm nunc IWiatlnc* ruMni AthAatka. t a 
lorlnc In nil subject*. r.iwrUlly fur high arheo! and colW^. 
rnli.mrr rirtiniiMlUtfv* laPf ihc wml yost l« . ! dnuiIUr>» 

l«la k. Umti. «fS«(hfUiu. i. rtUfU*. 4»bh«v«.a Ubfta 


Now is the Time to 
Choose a School 

Fora number of yean the literary Din*'* 
lus conducted a •chnol rervn e in the in- 
tcrc«t of iu mbtcrtbcn. Hundred* ol 

people have found utiifaclory school* ir. 
tliil way, and lave written ua letter* of 
appreciation. 

If ymi are loobini; for a private tchool ot 
college do not hedtatt to enliit our aerr- 
ice. Simply write ut a letter atating the 
kind of school desired, local ion preferred 
and price of tuiton you are willing to pay. 
In reply wc will advise you impartially 
and without fee now or later. 

Address the School Bureau 


lOHN WALI-ACK COOPER. Dswupurt. f»— 

Camp Hillhouae-by-the-Sea, A 'iT:U ,M 

.».« HbH H. 10 boin. |b»«rd. mom. Inuudry nnd 
i ■« f .* for Hi* Monica ISA Tutorlatf rt.irto omirOliifl 
» nia nt gl*^n Mrmie* Norw*# l>. T*Tt, 1 hr Tail 
W!rrt.t»h,r.an Kuldnrnniii OB nrtllc.it U*n U 


imp Sagesau for Girls 

. ilwXVMW VTm.al.iiM Sllnwm I^kr. Nr. Il.mp.li.1. 
In XvomnwdsUaiM lor purou .ml IrUrvl.. Send 

W.C. B*»l—, It.ninnr, Nwr ll.miwlilrw, 

^ A A/IPQ ^ ow “ , “ ne *° 

^Alfir O Choose a Summer Camp 

Ii you are unable to make a selection 
iroin the many excellent camps ad¬ 
vertised here, write us and let us put 
you in touch with the right one. 


The[iterdi^Digcst 
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A PACIFIST IN CHARGE OF OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 


I N THE BRIEF TIME (hat he ha* held (he portfolio of 
State, William Jennings Bryan has shown, in (he felicitous 
words of a fellow speaker at a n*vnl banquet, "(hat so for 
as he con, he is not going to permit humanity to Ik* crucified on a 
crus* of war, hut instead, that he will work to have it crowned 
with the golden crown of peace." Not that the universal 
recognition of the Secretary's stand means anything like a 
unanimous commendation of what he has said and done. His 
course "is winning him now and unaccustomed esteem," in tho 
opinion of the New York Evening Post, which adds graciously 
that this is "not the least pleasing aspect of his peace policy." 
But other editors grumble at the sight of the Secretary of Stato 
"gadding about" to talk "general!tin," and eanuot find any¬ 
thing of practical merit in the plans he has announced. Accord¬ 
ing to Tht Army am/ \avy Journal'* way of thinking there is even 
danger that tho Secretary of State may be hurting the nation's 
interrat, at the present time, "by hi* attendance at peace meet* 
iugs and his declarations that every question should bo settled 
in a peaceful manner." Mr. Bryan evidently ha* no such mis¬ 
givings. He has hnd to carry on difficult negotiations dealing 
with protests from a Power sometimes thought of a* our great 
future rival, yet tho faith within him remains unshaken, and ho 
remarks serenely: 

" I mode up my rnind before I accepted the office of Secretary 
of State that I would not take the office if I thought there was to 
be a WOT during my tenure. When I say this I am confident 
that I shall have no cause to change my view, for we know no 
cause to-day that can not 1 m> settled better by reason (ban by War. 

" I believe that there will Ik- no war while I am Secretary of 
State, and I believe that there will l*e no war so long as I live, 
and I hope that we have wen the last great war." 

Mr. Bryan's fanciful "two-battleship program." a vision of 
the day when our Navy shall bo mode up of the dreadnoughts 
Erie ml* hip and Fellowship, whose "shells carry good-will" and 
"are projected by the smokeless powder of love," is of courso 
received by the press either derisively or with kindly good 
humor. But the Secretary has offered a concrete plan for tbo 
promotion of peace which has compelled the newspapers to take 
it on its merits and to give it serious criticism or commeudation. 
This proposition has been laid before the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee, and has been presented to the entire diplomatic 
corps, assembled expressly for that purpose. The Brooklyn 


Eagle we* in the Bryan plan simply an adaptation to diplomatic! 
purposes of the homely advice: "When angry, count fifty; when 
very angry, count a hundred." "The prescription for tho Bryan 
‘cooling off' and ‘getting sober' medicine," as the New York 
Commercial call* it. is simply thesuggralion that all nations adopt, 
in addition to any arbitration treaties they may bo bouud by, 
an agreement something like this: 

"The parties hereto agree that all questions of whatever 
character and nature in dispute In-tween them shall, when diplo¬ 
matic efforts fail, be submitted for investigation and report to 
an international commission (thecomposition to lie agreed upon); 
and the* contracting parties agree not to declare war or liegin 
hostilities until such investigation is made and report submitted. 

"The investigation shall ho conduet«<d as a matter of course 
upon the initiation of the commission without the formality of a 
request from either party; the report shall la- submitted within 
(time to Is* agreed u|Kin) from the date of the submission of tho 
dispute; that the parties hereto reserve the right to act independ¬ 
ently of the subject-matter in dispute after the report is con¬ 
sidered." 

While this is evidently a* much an Administration measure as 
the Taft arbitration treaties, and while Secretary Bryan insist* 
that to President Wilson belong* all Credit for "the latest and 
longest step toward peace." the New York litraid (Ind.)oontonds 
that W. J. Bryan is really "its proud daddy." And it quotes os 
authority this passage from Mr. Bryan's own Commoner: 

"The peace plan which the President authorized the .Secretary 
of State to present to the repnwentativra of foreign nations was 
presented by Mr. Bryan to a peace congress in London in 1900 
and unanimously indorsed by it." 

At one of the many dinners that have been given to tho 
delegates who are arranging for the celebration of one hundred 
years of peace betw«-en this country and England, the Secretary 
of State said of this Wilsou-Bryan plan: 

" I believe, my friends, that this proposition is as long a step in 
the direction of peace a* has ever been proposed. It doe* not 
mean to take the place of arbitration treaties; make all you can; 
submit to arbitration every question which you can agree to 
submit: but when you arc through you will find, at least we have 
found thus far. that there are certain questions that arc excepted. 

"And they are so important that they themselves lxmomo the 
cause of war. And it is the purpose of this plan to clow the gap 
and to leave no question to become a cause of war. It is tho 
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belief of the President, it is his earnest hope, that when these 
treaties have been made, or agreements if you prefer to rail 
them such, agreements between this nation and all the other 
nations severally, by which there will be investigation before 
hostilities begin, it is his belief, it is his hope, that war will be¬ 
come practically impossible.” 

This proposition ” place* the United States in the leadership 
of the peace movement," declares the Kttabttrg Dispatch (Rep.), 



and the Indianapolis Neva (Ind.), New York Evening Pott 
(Ind.), Boston Advertiser (Rep.), ami Chicago Tribune (lYog.) 
are equally confident of its value. The New York Times (Ind.) 
■peaks of it as "one of tboae rare venture* in the field of world 
affairs of which it may be said that it can do no possible harm, 
and may do much good." True, 

"It would by no means nenc—arfly prevent all wars, for war 
is sometimes the only final arbitrament. But it would tend to 
prevent all but the truly inevitable contests. It would, more¬ 
over, bo in the direct line of the traditional policy of the United 
States with reference to the peaceful adjudication of interna¬ 
tional disputes, an«l it would very powerfully reinforce that 
policy. It would, indeed, in most case*, make resort to arbitra¬ 
tion unnecessary, for if we ongaged to study all causes of dif¬ 
ference. in cooperation with the other Government, for a year 
or half n year, the chances are many that we should come to an 
agreement without outside aid. ... It will be a national and an 
international gain if it be adopted." 

Yet the Brooklyn Bogie (Dem.), which believes that nations 
would often find the "cooling-off" process of distinct value, 
notes this "seriousobjection” to the Bryan plan: 

"It does not and can not prevent a nation secretly resolved on 
war from carrying on preparations for war during the whole 
period of investigation by the proposed international commis¬ 
sion. It is quite conceivable that the opportunity given for the 
'cooling-off' process might be abused by one of the contracting 
parties so far as to obtain a distinct advantage over the other 
when the time came to throw diplomacy and arbitration over¬ 
board." 

Other dailies, like the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), Detroit 
Free Press (Iud.), and Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.), think the 
Administration's plan “harmless, but futile.” The Inter Ocean 
argues that modern ware are* not entered upon in sudden anger. 
It takes two typical instances: 

"The blowing up of the Maine hut struck into flame the 
smoldering conviction of two or three generations of Americans 


that some day we would have to kick Spain out of Cuba. Tho 
Balkan declaration of war was unexpected to those who assumed 
the inevitable military superiority of the Turk, but the Bulgari¬ 
ans had been preparing to fight ever since the Treaty of Berlin.” 

In a recent Sunday peace sermon in Washington, Secretary 
Bryan paid his respects to the business interests and the news¬ 
papers which be says are [behind the "war-scare” talk. To 
quote from his remarks given in the press accounts: 

"The world is learning that back of much of the furor for 
war. back of much of the stirring of the passions of the people, 
is the interest in armor-plate and in battle-ships on the part of 
corporations whose business it is to build those battle-ships and 
to make this armor-plate. It has even lx>en found that men 
in one country will spend the money to stir up in another coun¬ 
try a feeling against their own country. If you can think of a 
baser use of money than that you will have an inventive genius 
of which you may be proud. 

"Not only that, hut I believe that with a larger intelligence 
the people will begin to discriminate between patriotic news¬ 
papers and new’si«a|*cre which arc more interested in big head¬ 
lines and sensational news than in the spread or truth." 

The new and "refreshing thing" in all this, according to tho 
New York Evening Post, "is to have a Secretary of State, es¬ 
pecially concerned as he is in maintaining friendly relations with 
other countries, take the public into his confidence and cour¬ 
ageously point out the selfish and insidious enemies of peaoo." 

But The Army and Nary Journal (New York) lakes a far 
different new of Mr. Bryan'* utterances. Such a remark as "I 
know no cause that can not bo settled better by reason than by 
arms" may'easily, it declares, "be misconstrued by foreign 
jingoes as an evidence of national weakness." Further: 

"It may not only create in Jn|>an a misinterpretation of tho 
temper of the American people, but it is likely to show the 
people of California that the negotiations w-ith Japan are being 
conducted by the State Department through the Intermediary 
of a doctrinaire who is actuated more by devotion to his abstract 
theories of right than by a just estimate of the actual conditions 
confronting the Californians." 

We have already seen, says The Journal, melancholy examples 



UCSY PAYS rOK THE BANDY MAN. 

—8>k€M In tho PhlljuMpliU Public Lcdwr. 


"of a wrong reading of the fighting pulse of a nation." One was 
the erroneous opinion in the South before the Civil War that 
the North lacked fighting spirit. “Again, before the Spanish- 
Ameriean War, the people of Spain had been deluded into tho 
belief that their navy was superior to that of the United 
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Staton." Thoao example* inspire The Journal to ask whether. in 
thin case, 

"Mr. Bryan in not treading dangerously noar the border-lino 
not only of good taste, hut also or diplomatic propriety, in raising 
hia voice now in favor of nettling all questions without war." 


THE RACE ISSUE IN THE JAPANESE 

PROBLEM 

HE ENACTMENT of the Webb-Bloodgood Act haa. 
in the opinion of nitwit prcaa commentator*, enabled 
Cnlifornia to exclude the Japanese from land-owmcrship 
without violating the treaty of 1911. Herein, and in panning 
the controverny entirely over to the Federal State Department, 
which munt now defend California'* action. Governor Johnnon 
and the State legislature have admittedly triumphed. But they 
are reminded by a Japanese lecturer in the University of Chicago 
that "they have now raised an issue which, we presume, the 
Californians ar»* not much enamored of—the question of tho 
naturalization of the Japanese." Japan being "in a way pushed 
to the wall," this writer says in a letter to the New York Times 
that, "one can nee no other recourse for her than to ask tho 
American Government to grant to her subjects the right of 
naturalization acconled to Europeans, or to give her a satis¬ 
factory answer that her subjects shall not be discriminated 
against." So, despite the objections of some Washington 
correspondents that Japan will never take any move to assist her 
citizens to expatriate themselves, it seems to be generally un¬ 
derstood among newspaper writers that Japan has now made 
ihe issue "one affecting her national pride and honor rather 
than the mere question of alleged violation of treaty rights.” 
Mr. John Templo Graves even goes so far as to inform readers 
of the Hearst papers of the "idea now generally entertained" in 
Washington "that Japan has from the beginning used this protest 
as a mere preliminary to a formal demand that its people should 
be eligible to citizenship." And it seems "more than likely" to 
the more conservative editor of the Philadelphia Record that “ the 
purpose of the protest is to press the race issue to the front"— 


"The California demagogs had better have left well enough 
alone. They have made acute a controversy that lay dormant 
and would have remained no indefinitely." 

The race issue haa thus auperwcd.d the land question in jour¬ 
nalists discussions in both Japan and the United Stalls. Tokyo 
dispatchra tell of newspaper protista against "racial prejudice of 
the white*” and quote a declaration by Mr. Tokutomi. iditor of 
the Kokumin, that “the white men'* clique must In* overthrown 
in the interest of Japan and in the interest of humanity." 

Dr. John R. Mott, who only lately refused the post of Minister 
to China and who haa just returned from a visit to Japan, where 
he talked with leaders of public opinion, says that 

"The Japanese, as a nation, want nothing more of us than a 
non-discriminatory attitude. They have no objection to the 
most rigid requirements both for immigration and naturalization; 
in fact, they have themselvi* some of the most drastic laws con¬ 
cerning the holding of property by aliens, but they do not want 
to bo considered as a race inferior to the races of Southern and 
Eastern Europe whose immigrants we admit in such large num¬ 
bers. They simply do not want to be diseriminaUd ngninst." 

Dr. Mott, it should be added, in the course of a New York 
Tribune interview, warned Easterners that tho opening of the 
Panama Canal "will bring the question that is now Imllicring 
California right up to our Eastern ports." "So long as the 
American attitude excludes the Japanese from rights accorded 
to Europeans, so long." writes the New York Evening Port's 
Tokyo correspondent, "will there be trouble." "Personally,” 
he continue*: 

"I may say that I have livid in various parts of Europe, in 
Canada, and in every part of the United States, including the 
most congested immigrant regions, both East and West, and I do 
not hesitate to say. after some years of residence in Japan, that 
the Japanese is more worthy of American citizenship than the 
average immigrant from Europe. It is a mistake to wait until 
Japan arkt for the right of citizenship. I can scarcely conceive 
of the Japanese authorities ever taking an attitude that many 
could be sure to interpret as disloyal, at least, to national tradi¬ 
tion. It is a matter that, so far as Japan is concerned, must be 
left to individual initiative; but it would be a just and gracious 
act if America cou'.d see her wav to granting, without formal 
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request. the Harm* right to naturalization that she now concede 
to nationals from Europe." 

It nood hardly bo said that such a view in not fairly repro- 
tentative of newspaper opinion in this country. 8ays the Now 
York American: 

*' Under existing economic and social conditions in this country, 
it is quite out of the question to open our doors to an unrestricted 
Oriental invasion. Wo can not possibly permit a horde of 
Japanese immigrants to become part and parrel of the American 
people. 

"On this subject Americans are sun* to he practically unan¬ 
imous." 

And with varying decisiveness and vigor of utterance we find 
such papers as the Han Francisco Star, New York Time*. Chicago 
Tribum aml Intsr Ocean, and St. Louis Globe-Democrat testifying 
to this practical unanimity. The Chicago Tribune. indeed, 
tries to convince* the Japanese that exclusion from citizenship 
implies no inferiority, only essential difference in kind, "that 
the Oricntui races might bo excluded from citizenship with a 
full recognition of the eminence of their civilizations, of their 
great virtue*.” Others, however, are more outspoken. The 
Newark Star, for instance, declares that we an- really facing 
the much-talked-of "yellow peril." that this is not a Californian, 
or even an American, but a "world question." 

To the Oakland (Cal.) Enquirer's question, as to what Japan 
will do now. we find thn<e suggested answers in the press. Suit 
may be brought in the United States courts to determine the va¬ 
lidity of the California land law. or to fix t he question of Japanese 
eligibility under our naturalization laws. Were the latter done, 
it would, in the New York Journal of Commerce's opinion, be a 
most desirable consummation. Or, Japan might negotiate a 
new treaty with this country "increasing the opportunities of 
immigration and guaranteeing real property rights.” But. says 
the Salt Lake Herald, "should the Administration endeavor to 
nullify the California statute by the formulation of a new com¬ 
pact. the Senate of the United State* is them to prevent it." 
And the St. Louis Globe-Democrat is convinced that the Senate 
would do so. Then, if diplomacy fails, we read in the New York 
Tribune's Washington correspondence, obviously ‘‘Japan’s only 
resort is to The Hague, under the provisions of the arbitration 
convention, which expires by limitation on August 24 next." 


To this we should object, protests The Army and Navy Journal 
(New York), which thinks that "the men at The Hague will bo 
no hotter qualified to render a just decision on tho points mined 
by the acta of the California legislature than would lx* the 
people of the Western Continent to decide hotween tho Turks 
and the Allies if the questions at issue between them ware sub¬ 
mitted to a tribunal made up of delegate* from North and South 
America." 

SETTING THE REPUBLICAN FRACTURE 

AGAIN THE CRY of "Get iTogcthcr" is raised for 
/-\ Republican and Progressive ears, the Chicago Inter 
^ Oecon (Rep.) remarks, in commenting on D. R. Hanna's 
appeal for union and a "purified and popularized" Republican 
party, while the same call is recognized by the Now York Sun 
(Ind.) in the harmony conference at Chicago of such lending 
Republican progressive* as cx-Governor Hndlcv and Senators 
Cummin*. Kenyon. Borah. Crawford. Orouna. and Sherman, 
with thirty-two additional Republican leaders from nine States. 
The conferees adopted a resolution recommending that a national 
convention be held at as early a date as practicable this year 
in order to accomplish certain reforms in party machinery 
tending to restore harmony. The first of the new provisions 
affects the basis of representation, so that delegates shall repre¬ 
sent the proportion of Republican voters, not the general popula¬ 
tion: and the second would have the primary laws of the respec¬ 
tive States recognized in the election of delegates. The other 
provisions are general, and tho Newark Sews (lud.) hints of tho 
whole manifesto of the conference that it should have contained 
a demand that the present mcmls-rs of the National Committee 
resign because it is "hopeless to hold out overtures to the l*ro- 
grwsivc*" until there is a radical change not only in "the party 
rules, but also in the parlv management." Yet a different view 
is held by the Rochester I’oel-Erpress (Rep.), which explains that 
the assumption of the conferees is that the proposed changes in 
convention machinery "will meet the objections of the Progress¬ 
ives" and "reunite the party," as "there is no unbridgeable gulf 
between the factions." 

A cheerful view is taken bv the Boston Advertiser (Rep.), which 
avers that "many Republicans went out of the party without 
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surrendering any principles which make the basis of 

Republican beliefs,’ w ' 1 >lo the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) 
holds that" the Progressive* are swinging back to the Republi¬ 
can party, as shown by municipal elections in Chicago.St. Louis, 
and iu towns in Colonel Roosevelt's neighborhood." as well as 
“in the State contest in Michigan.” To keep up the split any 
longer, in the opinion of the Ohio Stale Journal (Rep.), is " neither 
good sense nor good spunk,” and it throws out the caution that 
while both the Progressive party and the Republican party will 
have to make concessions, these concessions ‘‘will be more 
of party # pride than of doctrine.” The Denver Time* (Ind.) 
captions the situation as ‘ a living party: dead issue*.” admon¬ 
ishing the Republican party that as it was third in the race last 
fall, it must mako the concessions “to the P rogre ssi ve party,” 
yet in any eveut both groups must unite to oppose the Democrats 
with a ‘‘definite, authoritative platform.” That the Demo¬ 
crat* need united opposition is also the injunction of the Seattle 
Pool-Intelligencer (Rep.), which is “in hearty sympathy” with 
tho plans of the Chicago conference; and in similar spirit the 
Portland Oregonian (Rep.) observe* of the movement fora special 
National Convention that it should “receive the indorsement of 
all loyal Republicans.” A like stand is taken by the Now York 
Tribune (Rep.). 

But while tho regular Republican papers in all parts of the 
country seem keenly desirous of reunion, it is noticeable that tho 
lYogruwive papers are mostly oynieal or frankly hostile to the 
idea. The Chicago Tribune (Prog.) -tat.* that if another 
Republican convention is controlled by the same powers that 
controlled the last, “it will almost, if not quite, end the Repub¬ 
lican party,” and in mordant vein the Detroit .Vries (Prog.) 
remarks: 

“The progressive Republicans iu fact and the progressive 
Republicans in pretense are getting together for an attempt at 
hybri.li/.ing the Republican progressive* and the Republican 
stnnd-pattcrH into one amiable, in tclligcnt. and harmonious whole, 
on n luisis that will phase all jwrtic*. 

“The reorganized party, in order to please all the elements in 
itself, must have a platform of rare and curious workmanship 



uixrU 

—PtMchkc In the 1-ouUvtUe Time i. 


the Philadelphia Xorth American (Prog.) says of Senator 
Cummins' “penny project of a remodeled Republican party": 

"However absurd the plan of Republican reorganization may 
be. it should be applauded and encouraged by all Progressives 
For every successful move made by the projectors serves further 



oar ku orr tms hocks hkst 

- S) ki* In the Philadelphia 1‘ublli Isdort. 

to indict the Republican homra. to prove (he charges brought 
by the Progrroavcs, to demonstrate the soundness of the Pro¬ 
gressive position, and to commit still larger IkmIii* of voters to 
the principh* of popular government. We confidently believe 
the movement will do more—that it will eventually land Cum¬ 
mins. who is thoroughly conscientious, and Borah and Hadley, 
who let nothing but political expediency interfere with their ad¬ 
herence to principle, where they lielong: in tho I Yogreaaivo parly." 

Even Mr. Munscy’s Baltimore S’ttci (Prog.), we arc reminded 
by the ('bicago Evening Pont (Prog.), which was one of tho 
original proponent* of the "amalgamation holding company.” 
"does not lake great stock in the new movement," asking, 
"what is to become of it if. haring Indorsed all these reforms, 
the National Committee still entrust* their administration to 
Barnes and hi* bke of the old regime?” Unalterably Progress¬ 
ive. the Oakland Enquirer assert* that "Republican prayers 
for rile return of the Progressives will In* unavailing," because 
they could join the Republican* only by “retrogr«waion. abnega¬ 
tion. and degradation.” for theirs is “the second party of the 
Republic by right of conquest," and the first "by right of con¬ 
science.” The Enquirer mentions some of the eminent men 
and women who have taken up the Progressive crusade and 
speaks of the platform as "a new’ declaration of rights" with u 
"humanitarian mission," and precisely such ideas impel the 
New York Evening Post (Ind.) to note that as "social service 
doctrines" are the live issues in which the Progressive* have 
specialized. “if the Democratic tariff is a success, the chances 
of amalgamation are slim.” for the tariff then passes from tho 
field of controversy, and between tho Republicans on one side 
and the Bull Moose on the other “there remains absolutely 
nothing in common." Another inde|K-ndcnt paper, the Dallas 
A'ctrs, says: 


which will read to the stand-patter like an unwavering adher¬ 
ence to the old rtfgime whieh went into the discard, and which 
will be equally phasing to these ardent progressives." 

I 

Equally disdainful of the conferees are the influential Los 
Angeles Tribune (Prog.) and Kansas City Star (Prog.*, while 


“The prospect of winning control of the Republican party, 
even under fair rules, is hardly bright enough to lure the I'ro- 
grvssives from the guardianship of their principle*: for if they 
should east and law*, they could become IVognusive* again only 
by ’ welshing.’ and the ‘welsher’ rarely prospers even in politic*." 

Their principles are of a radical age. remark- the New Orleans 
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Picayune (Dem.), and all the Republicans "who can not keep 
step with Colonel Roosevelt and the advance guard of the new 
party will either have to straggle in the rear" or try to gather 
up enough conservatives to make "some sort of an organization." 
which conviotiou is echoed by the El Paso Morning Timet re¬ 
mark that "the discordant elements within the Republican 
party eau not be harmonized during the lifetime of Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, except on one condition, and that involves the accept¬ 
ance of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt as the supreme boss of the 
Republican party.” A contrary view is taken by the Atlanta 
Constitution (Dem.), however, which points out that "through 
the length and breadth of the two opposing organizations there 
is evidence of an approaching understanding” against which 
the Democrats will have to put up a strong front; yet the Mont¬ 
gomery Advertiser finds that "from a Democratic standpoint 
the situation is all that can be desired.” and proceeds to say that 
thero seems "no possible chance for the Progressives and the 
Republicans to get together now, or at any time in the future.” 


FEDERAL RAILROADS FOR ALASKA 

T HE DARK FOREBODINGS of those who said that too 
much "conservation" would be the ruin of Alaska seem 
to havo come true to the extent that when the "preda¬ 
tory" railroad builders were driven out, nobody else appeared 
to do the work. The claim of the critics has been that just such 
a result would follow a hostile crusade against capital that waa 
needed for opening up the Territory. But the Wilson Adminis¬ 
tration hus a remedy. Government ownership of railroads in 
Alaska, according to Secretary Lane, of the Interior Department, 
ia "the one policy that will most certainly make for her lasting 
welfare," and while the proposal appears to the Indianapolis 
News (Ind.) as "neither new nor startling,” yet it has “the strong 
point of practicability nnd availability.” The plan is "at least 
worth a trial." thinks The News, which believe* that if it had 
not Immmi for "the many capitalistic scandals connect'd with 
private operation* in Alaska." Secretary Lane's suggestion 
might have met with want consideration; but now that "dis¬ 
graceful plots to seizo the vast riches" of the Territory "for the 
benefit of a mining syndicate or two" have lawn frustrated, 
nobody else seems ready to take hold, and altho Alaska is "no 
longer in danger of being taken over by these interests." her 
development is slow and halting. The Vries is ready to admit 
that the entrance of the Fideral Government into the railway 
field in Alnska may 1 m* regarded by some as "the opening wedge 
of government ownership of railroad*." hut it denies that this is 
so. because conditions in Alaska an exceptional, and "what 
would be ill-advised in continental United States might provo 
the salvation" of Alaska. 

The recommendation for the building of the Alaskan railways 
by the Fideral Government is stated in a letter S«Tctary Lane 
sends to the Senate Committi>e of Territories, in which he sug¬ 
gests that we think of Alaska "a* a land not only of mines and 
fisheries, but of towns, farms, and factories, supporting millions 
of |M*opIe of the hardiest and most wholesome of the race.” and, 
in defense of his policy of government ownership of the railroads, 
he argues: 

"This is a new policy for the United States. Very- true, this is 
a new part of the United States. And policies properly change 
with new developments. One determining question in all mat¬ 
ters of government should lie * what is the wise thing to do?' The 
ancient method of opening a country was to build wagon roads. 
The modern method is to build railroads. To build these rail¬ 
roads ourselves and control them may be an experiment, but 
such a plan does not sugg*-st scandals more shameful or political 
conditions more unhealthy than many we have known in new 
portions of our country under private ownership." 

The success of the Government-owned Panama Railway Com¬ 


pany is urged by the New York Press as an argument in favor 
of the Lane project. On the other hand. The Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal is opposed to Secretary Lane's proposal, saying that Mr. 
Lane as a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
"long ago came under the suspicion of railroad men "as being 
in favor of government ownership of railroads. The Chicago 
Inter Ocean lRep.) describes railroad meu as puzzled by Mr. 
Lane's recommendation, as well as by "the pro|H>sed govern¬ 
ment purchase for S20.000.000 of the Copper River Mnd North- 
w-estern Railroad, controlled by the Guggenheim interests, and 
the expenditure of $30.000.000on improvements and extension," 
from which The Inter Ocean conclude*: • 

"It would appear to be only fair that the Government, if it is 
going into the railroad business in Alaska, should buy all the 
railroads and make whatever improvements und extensions are 
necessary for the development of tho country. If the Govern¬ 
ment buys one road and use* its unlimited millions in improve¬ 
ments and extensions, it does not require the seventh son of u 
seventh son to rwul the future of all competing railroads. And 
as for future investment by private capital in Alaskan railroads— 
why, there simply will not bo any." 

Private capital will still !mi dominant in Alaska, the New York 
Call (Soe.) maintains. Iieoause the "public ownership" pro|>osod 
in Secretary I-ane's letter i* seeming, not real, and The Call udda: 

"Wo venture to say there will 1 m* no opposition to this project 
from the interests which control the resources of Alaska. They 
will figure that then- is no m*d for them to go to the expense of 
constructing railroads when the Government itself will eonstruot 
them out of the public fund*. When built they will control 
them, practically, tho the Government may appeur as tho 
nominal owner. They will own or control practically all tho 
freight handled by such roads, and as they are nl«>ut the only 
'public' that will lx* served by them, they have no reason what¬ 
ever to oppose the project, but every reason to support it." 


TWO "PROGRESSIVE" LEGISLATURES 

HE MARKED tcadency of the time in Stute legisla¬ 
tion is apparent, the Springfield Republican (Ind.) 
notes, in the record of the recent session* of tho legis¬ 
latures of California. Ohio. iutd New York, and it finds, in the 
cases of California and Ohio, that it is difficult to determine from 
the character of the laws passed which legislature is "the 
more progressive as that won! is now commonly used in politics." 
The Republican see* further in the penal legislation in Cali¬ 
fornia and Ohio "a now spirit in dealing with the difficult 
qu<**tion of crime," and adds that California's new laws 
in the matter of marriage and of the social evil are "of vital 
interest." The legislature and Governor of California are Pro¬ 
gressive. while the l.-gislaturv and Governor of Ohio are Demo¬ 
cratic. The Nashville Tennesseean (Dem.) remarks that these 
States “have demonstrate! their progrvKsiveness in govern¬ 
ment." and it gives the following list of some of the new Ohio 
laws: 

A "blue sky" law. 

Torrens system of land tenure. 

State bank regulation with n-gular inspections. 

State survey of public schools to promote efficiency. 

Jury verdict* in civil suits by a throe-fourths vote. 

Women nuule eligible to certain public offices. 

The short Itallot in State elections. 

Primary elections for the nomination of all candidates for office. 

A model city charter law and home rule in municipal affairs. 

Thirty million dollars for good roads, to cover ten years. 

A State commission for regulating the liquor traffic. 

A widows' and mothers’ pension act. 

A pension act for the blind. 

A compulsory worknicn's-eompcnsation act. 

Restriction on numlier of work hours per day for women. 

Convicts plac<d under indeterminate-sentence system, and 
prison authorities grant'd power to release those making good 
record when it can safely be done. 
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LOOKING FOB RECOGNITION. 

—Rronatrup In tba Han Francisco Pott. 

CARTOON GLANCES AT AN UNRECOGNIZED GOVERNMENT. 



CAN TOC mill YUrHrN<1.K SAMUIL *OR NOT RETUONICtNO THIS? 

- Moron in II* Philadelphia Ingulrtr 


The. Tennesseean then gives * lint of California's new reform 
legislation: 

Workmen's-oompeiuation art. 

Mothers'-pcnsion act. establishing a fund for orphan*. 

Rural erndits commission to ntudy European system*. 

Minimum-wage act, establishing welfare commission. 

A " blue-airy" law. 

Water commission to control power and irrigation supplies.. 

Toaoheni'-pension act. 

" Rod-light" abatement act. placing responsibility for houarn 
of ill-fame on property-owners—to be voted on by the people. 

law providing aid for discharged convict* and proriding for 
wage* to be paid convict* during incarceration. 

Act applying the principle of tho Federal white-slave act to 
intercounty truffle in women. 

Act requiring all male applicants for marriage license* to show 
health oerti floated. 

Such legislation a* this. The Tennetseean conclude*, "ia a fair 
index to the sentiment of the American people." and yet those 
of them who aro iu California itself, where the echoes of tho 


legislative voice still ring clear, are not at all of one mind. 
The conservative San Francisco Argonaut (Ind.). for instanoo, 
speaks of the State legislators a* "imbeciles " and calls their work 
"a sorry business.” The P rog r e —i ve Iam Angeles Tribune, on 
the other hand, asserts that the criticism of the legislature ha* 
come from "reactionary political element* and their journalistic 
allies." and add* that the reform measure* which have been 
converted into laws arc not "freak legislation," but give “stat¬ 
utory effect to certain definite principle* of social and industrial 
justice." In proof of this The Tribune cite* tho Miminum-Wage 
Uw that— 

"provide* for the appointment of an industrial commission to 
inve«tigalc wages, hours, and conditions of labor of women and 
children, and the commission is given certain powers relative 
to the fixing of rate* of wage. Few measures of social and in¬ 
dustrial justice an* comparable to this in importance. Every 
woman who toils should receive a wage sufficient to enable her 
to live in decency. Law than that constitute* industrial op¬ 
pression and social injustice." 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


It’s never too 1st* to reform —Look st Harper’t Weekly .—Detroit Sen. 

Ir Allmiiin lKinn.Ur and truly want* an American kin* we nominate BUI 
Haywood.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 

’•Aitr. wo ever safe7“ Inquires tho Memphis Commercial Appeal. De¬ 
pends a Rood deal on tbo umpire .—Columbia Stale. 

'•CoLUaaV with a line preciosity In phrastn*. advertise* in The World 
for a college man or man of *ood education.—»*• York Mail. 

WMIL* Secretary Bryan U IrnUdln* a hat tlo-shlp of friendship I he Japan**? 
are laying Ihc keels of throe superdresdnoughta .—Richmond Journal. 

Thchk Is more rejoicing over Ihr one Moose that returns to the fold than 
over the ninety-nine stand-pattern that went not astray.— Washington Post. 

Ir It Is a fart that London men are wearing nrrrts In their hau we have 
nothing further to say. Let the suffragette* do I heir wont .—Philadelphia 
Inaulrer. 

If we abolish our Japanese and Chinese gardeners we may have to Im¬ 
port our vegetable* from the farms of China and Japan .—Lot Angeles 
Tribune. * 

At the same time. Mr. Wilson should not become too chummy with the 
congress. There Is the historic example of OU1 Dog Tray .—Chicago 
Tribune. 

Secretary Drt&K has let A. A. Artec go to Europe on a vacation. 
Thereby he displays supreme confidence that there will be no w ar .—Syracuse 
Post-Standard. 


In England the hand that rocks the cradle Is also the hand that rocks 
the windows.— Portland Express. 

Ht RAN Johnson Is trying to punish the country for not electing him 
VIce-Pnwkl-ot. — Jacksone!lie Florida Times-Umon. 

There Is just one chance for the Republican party to come back. Let 
It demand grand opera In English.— Ollcopo Tribune. 

In case of war the Govtramrnt should at once draft Walt Johnson and 
have him mounted as a coast -defense gun.- Detroit Setts. 

Also why should the American suffragists Indulge In militant method* 
when the women already are the brewcsT Kansas City .Star. 

France has rerognfznl General Huerta’* Government, on the theory 
that they all look good when they’re f»r away .—Detroit Setts. 

The man with a «.*m Income believes that the wretch*. who accumu¬ 
late *1.000 a year ought to be mule an example of.— P'otldente Journal. 

The bydro-arroplano may rev.duihH.lo- the sea. but the sea will prob¬ 
ably revolutionize a few hydro-aeroplane* find .—Charleston Sacs and 
Courier. 

Some of the brethren .,-m to Ik- a good deal afraid that the Taft chassis 
will he retained In the rebuilt Republican party.—Columbus Ohio Slate 
Journal. 

Sylvia PaKKUCRsT will be known In history as the person who wouldn’t 
open ber mouth while In JaU and wouldn’t shut it while at large .—Cleteland 
Plain Dealer. 





Foreign Comment 



JAPAN AND THE LAND LAW 


A FAVORABLE EFFECT appears to have been pro¬ 
duced in Japan by President Wilson's efforts to stay 
the tide of anti-Japanese agitation in California. Ac¬ 
cording to Tokyo dispatches to the San Francisco Japanese 
dailies, the Shin-tckai and the Sichi-bti, those speakers who 
stirred the warlike passions of the masses seem to be less in 


this: 'We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all men un¬ 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.' If the United States connives 
at California's treating one of the most progressive races in tho 
world like the scum of earth, she must-forfeit all her claim to her 
vaunted doctrine of humanity." 



evidence, and the more thoughtful class, among whom Baron The Tokyo Yorodzu is not satisfied with mere appeals to 
Shibusawa and his Japane.-u-American Association are a guiding humanity, and suggests the organization of un anti-American 

league throughout the Orient. 

' "The United States, should sho 

permit California to |ierpetn»ii» 

-f... •>.— 

journal indignant lx asserts. ” to 

.-•ras-.w-l 1 '• -I 


"The European nations would 
not of cournc join us in this 
movement, hut we can be sun* 
of the sympathy of Chinn and 
other Oriental nations. We shall 
see to it that not only are Ameri¬ 
cana treat«-d as uncivilized p*>o- 
ple in this country, but that 
American trade and diploinney 
in the Far East shall encounter 
obstacles." 


f MT •i.I The Osaka AW.i lakes ucen- 

m - .. Lorre- the 

v fj * > 

hospitality to avert hostility. neoeswtated by that agreement," 

Count Okuma <r.rln« the camera. In the mkl.lle of «bc «n>up. boMln* a aMtal of J.pane* and AnMrtcna «>" this journal, "isa barbarous 

Christian mMonsrta at his rreklcnre lo solve peacefully the California trout*-. system, restricting the right of 

travel of not only laborers, but 
students.merchants,and, in fart, 

force, are now earnestly studying ways and means to solve the all Japanese who desire to leave these shores for America. Tho 
California question. The Association has just sent to Cali¬ 
fornia Baron Soyeda, cx-Prerident of the Industrial Bank of 
Japan, an influential financier anti publicist, to investigate the 
question on the spot. Both tho "Kokumin-to” (Nationalists) 
and the “Sci-yu-kai" (Constitutionalists) an- also sending dele¬ 
gates to the storm renter. Meanwhile the leading newspapers 
in Japan continue to protest as vigorously as ever. .“That 
California should pass the land bill," the Tokyo AmAi declares, 

"is a blot upon humanity, and it is the United Slates herself 
rather than Japan which is outraged by such a barbarous act." 

To which the Osaka Aaahi adds that the passage of the bill 
indicates the "moral degradation of the United States, or at least 
a section of the Union.” We read on: 


IMPORTS TO SAN FRANCISCO 

Japan .<24.095,91 

China . 7.33-1.31 

The Philippines.... 2.720.11 

"Japan received first lessons in humanity and freedom from India. 2.148,64 

the American nation. What irony of fate that its infant pupils England. 1.791,67 

should now have to act as teachers to their old schoolmaster! Germany. 1,709.73 

What is at stake in the California imbroglio is not the civil France. 1.68S..VJ 

rights of this or that race, but humanity itself. No man. whether The Straits Settle- 

in his native land or in a foreign country’* should he deprived of roents . 1.612.77 

the elemental rights to live and to enjoy the fruits of his honest Chili. 1.126.77 

labor and the legitimate rewards of his brain. What is the Italy. 1.046.05 
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l ho California incident appears 
especially deplorable as it came 
at the moment when Dr. Ham¬ 
ilton Mahie. a Carnegie peace 
envoy, was addressing apprecia¬ 
tive audiences, creating genuine 
feeling of respect for the Ameri¬ 
can nation. 

The suggestion made in some 
quarters that Japan withdraw 
her promise to participate in 
the Panomo-I’acifio Exposition 

is indignantly rejected by the Tokyo Siroku, which regards 
such a means of reprisal as ••womanish." It asserts: 

"Wo an- a nation of valiant, justice-loving people. Our 
dealings with foreign nations should accordingly In* manly. Wo 
should do what is right, just as we expect America to do what is 
just. We have given our promise to the exposition, and it is 
inoumbent upon us to fullll it to the letter. . . . Justice is a 
thing which should bo guarded even by the swonl. We should 


the land law of California does not violate the letter or tho 
treaty with America, it obviously violates its spirit, ami it is. after 
all. the spirit that counts. The present treaty was concluded in 
haste to In- submitted to the Senate at Washington l*efon' its 
adjournment, and in consequence it has many loopholes. But 
the spirit underlying the letter was undoubtedly to give us all 
the privileges which wen- to Is- extended to other nations. Fur¬ 
thermore. the land law is in contravention of tho funda¬ 
mental principles of international law." 


PRACTICAL WORK FOR “PKACB ON KARTII." 

An American niMIuniri a Japanese »u«Ur*v-e In brhslf ofs prsiWul settlement of the California 

Uml-ownmhlp dispute. A furrtWr gr.tuiv unftrtunslWy coincided with the lluhllicht. 


have no fear or hesitation in pressing our just demands. If 


nominated Mr. Wilson adopted 
a platform containing on indorse¬ 
ment of the nullification of our 


treaty with Kussin on account 
of the inequitable treatment ac¬ 
corded the American Jews by the 
Hussiun Government. "If tho 


new Democratic Cabinet means 


to live up to that platform,” it 
argues, "we may reasonably ex- 
poet President Wilson to render 
justice to the Japanese in Cali¬ 
fornia." To the Osaka Mainiehi 


• MACEl-CL AaattMKXT. 

Armed peace~armament for (hc*akcof peace: ihrrrfocr. peace¬ 
ful armament—cho. jsrhaps. somewhat costly. All verysrood; 
but what say you about bees fool. A men-damn — Tntye Putt. 


JAPAN'S ALLY ON CALIFORNIA 

4N ODI) FEATURE of the Califoraia-Japaneae dispute 
is that the only other nnlion on earth that cxcludos 
^ Orientals is Japan's ally, the British Empire, which 

l*ars them from Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
Instead of any war-talk over it, here we have a military alliance, 
but the alliance docs not seem to keep the British press from 
having a good deal of sympathy with California. The Ismdon 
Timrs quotes Admiral Mahan as advocating the admission of 
the Japanese into "the European family." and admits their 
good qualities, hut for all that it seems to think something is 
to he said for our Western State: 

"The ultimate point of the dispute does not olTcct tlic United 
States alone, still less California. It is a world question essen¬ 
tially. The fears of the inhabitants of the Pacific slope an- exag¬ 
gerated and premature, hut they are not. entirely groundless. 
Xo useful purpose- can la- served by blind condemnation of tho 
tendencies of public opinion in the Western States. They do not 
spring so much from race hatred as from the instinct of self- 
preservation. and if the present minor dispute is composed they 
will assuredly r*cur. The time has come wlu-n Japan is disposed 
to challenge the very essence of the attitude of Western nations 
toward Asiatics. She asks admission to the comity of nations 
on equal terms." 

The London Pall Mall Gattllr is even more pronounced in 
support of California's position. It remarks that "the point at 
issue, the exclusion of Asiatics from permanent settlement, 
touches the British Empire very nearly." and avers that "should 
war l>reak out the sympathies of Australia. New Zealand, and 


A clever point is made bv the 
Jiji (Tokyo), which recalls that 
the Baltimore convention which 
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wesUrn Canada would be violently on the side of the United 
States," for—■ 

"Asiatic immigration is not a question of sentiment, but of 
sheer existence for the white populations that are established on 



*«rr ritT. 

Pr.Acr-—"The Balkan WarUover—now well go to the Ptwce 
Palace at The Ila«iir." 

Maks-" No. no. <l<*ar lady, the fun U Juat hr«lnnln«! Now for 
the fight over dlvtdtnc the booty" —Justus (Munich). 

the Pacific Const, whether in British or American territory. The 
Asiatic brings cheap labor and a parsimonious scale of life to 
ooinpctc ugninsI high wages and habits of profusion. In such an 
oconomio contest poverty is a sure victor. The Asiatic will 
always undersell the Kuropean. and the latter must find himself 
evicted from any industry in which the gauntlet is thrown down. 
Californians and British Columbians read the Oriental menace 
ns an intimation for themselves of impoverishment and ultimate 
exile from their own country. In a competitive industrial 
society n higher and a lower civilization can not keep company, 
and an Asiatic incursion is bound to bring about the submergence 
or expulsion of white labor. 

“ The friction of such a process may ho tempered from time to 
time by international agreements; but if the Asiatic races persist 
in the attempt to seek a footing on the other side of the Pacific, 
the Governments of the Dominion and of the State's will eventu¬ 
ally have to look the fundamental question in the face and 
give it a plain answer.” 

The London Daily Mail thinks that danger lies in the fact that 
the views of America and Japan are really matters of honest 
and sincere conviction. Each country holds itself to be in the 
right. The ri'sult is a clear deadlock, and this paper has a rap 
at Mr. Bryan's sereno optimism in considering that tho quarrel 
will pnss like a summer cloud, ending in smiles and compli¬ 
ments. To quote: 

“Japan holds she has won the right to be treated with the same 
regard as a white nation, yet the whites refuse to admit that 
principle, and the reason therefor may bo summed up in I^tfcadio 
Hearn’s pregnant utterance, ‘The East can underlive the West.’ 
This is why South Africa. Australia, and New Zealand excludo 
Orientals, but California, while following in their footsteps, 
does so with aggravation and is acting in open defiance of a 
treaty. 

” It would lie well for Mr. Bryan to remember that he who de¬ 
clares that nothing will force him to fight is inviting his op¬ 
ponents to drive him into a position in which it will bo difficult 
for him to keep the peace.” 


DISPUTES OF THE BALKAN ALLIES 

AST AND FURIOUS becomes the scramble among 
Serbs. Bulgars, Greeks, and oven Italians for Turkey’s 
conquered provinces in Europe. They certainly, as the 
Roman historian says, have made a desert and a howling waste 
of city and valley, but they can not, like the Roman conquerors, 
call it peace. Turkey is conquered and the Balkan League 
automatically dissolves, but who is to divide the spoil? Austria 
has her demands with regard to the northern port of Albania, and 
Greece claims a slice of tho southern section of the same province. 
Even Italy has come into the quarrel and maintains that as she 
occupied some of tho islands of tho Lcvaut during her Tripoli 
campaign. Oreeee must not lay a finger on them. In the original 
formation of tho Balka n Alliance, Russia was appointed to bo 
arbiter or umpire in case of misunderstanding. The F.uropean 
press are asking whether the Teuton disputant. Austria, backed 
by the Teuton Germany, will permit the intervention of Russia, 
as tho lion who is to award to each a share of the booty? 

Nor can the Allies agree among themselves. Tho Servians 
insist that they are entitled to mon than stipulated in the treaty, 
I ■-cause they furnished a larger army than their agreement called 
for. and they claim that the successful termination of the war is 
due directly to that. They declare that the division should lw 
made on the basis of tho losses suffered for tho common cause. 
The Bulgars do not find such a solution satisfactory to them¬ 
selves, and the controversy is reported to have boon submitted 
to Russia for arbitration. The Greeks, too, have some differ¬ 
ence* with Bulgaria concerning Salonika. All that is very 
disappointing to some Slav newspapers, which built castles on 
the Balkan Alliance and predicted a dire fate to Austria and (he 
whole Teuton race. The Soeoyt Vremya (St. Petersburg) thus 
size* up the situation: 

“Any one who has been reading Servian newspa|N>rs attentive¬ 
ly can not help noticing that some portions of the Servian |>eoplo 



KKMAMNO Tlir. MAP. 


Ijtiu Balkan Tkchins—" Its right!” "Its wrong!" "More 
lot he left' " •• More to tho right ! ” ” Higher! " •• Ix>w<T'"etc.. etc. 

—Klaildrtadaluh (Berlin). 

have long and persistently considered the possibility of an armed 
conflict with the ally of yesterday. They reason thus: Tho 
Giveks have claims against the Bulgars; the Serbs, too, have 
some claims against the Bulgars. If the Serbs and the Greeks 
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NIKITA—" Hurrah for ihe cannon’. r.«l“ 

—KUtriki (Vienna). 

EUROPEAN SUSPICIONS CROPPING OUT IN CARTOONS. 

The Idea that Nicholas nrrlnd a lure «um for «l t In* up Scutari salna Ju»t rnou*h rmirorr to Inaplrv *krirhra like thcao In lha emir |tt|MT«. 


should combine, they would drive the Bulgar* from Lake 
Oohrida and would easily divide lielw.^n the two of them those 
territories which, according to the original treaty, it would ho 
neoeesary to apportion among the three conquerors. 

"A second Serbo-Hulgarian war would be a disguating spec¬ 
tacle, and thoro is no desire even to speak of it. But once the 
word hns boon uttered, public opinion has to express itself on tho 
subject. The affair appears to us in this light: On the one hand, 
we have no serious faith in the longevity and the firmness of the 
Serho-Oreek understanding, which will form the basis of the war 
above referred to, and in tho existence of which we do not believe. 
If Servia will enter upon a struggle with Bulgaria, she will, 
evidently, decide upon such a step for the sake of some great, 
absolutely vital interest of state. What can that interest ho? 
Only one thing—the right of a free outlet to the sea. It is obvious 
that for the sake of acquiring Valona. Oohrida. or even Monastir 
itself, it will not pay to ruin such a gnat and promising thing as 
the Balkan Alliance. The above-mentioned places are provincial 
Turkish towns, and the fnto of Servia can not be radically changed 
by tho acquisition or non-acquisition of them. 

“Summing up in a few words, wo can say: It may pay Servia 
to risk a war for Salonika, hut not for Monastir. And once wo 
recognize this thesis as correct, we are compelled to make from 
it a logical deduction: the (Ireoo-Servian alliance can not bo 
lasting, because the Greeks can not satisfy the fundamental 
Servian demand which may cause the Serlio-Bulgarian war. . . . 
The Greeks are at pn'sent quarrelling with the Bulgmrs over 
Salonika. Gan it bo sensibly supposed that after a second war, 
having conquered not only the Turks but also the Bulgars. tho 
Greeks will voluntarily reduce their demands and code to the 
Serbs the same Salonika which they are unwilling to give to the 
Bulgarians now?. 

“Thus we finally come to the conclusion that the Sorbo-Gm*k 
alliance, from tho standpoint of the only important Servian 
interest, would Ik* based not on solidarity, but on a contradiction, 
bccauso both allies would claim Salonika. From tho standpoint 
of tlu* Greeks such a treaty would . . . not be based on anything 
real, because on the day the Bulgars agree to give Salonika to the 
Greeks, King Constantine will have no cause for war. 

“The Serbo-Greek alliance thus seems to be a fictitious quan¬ 
tity. It would expose Servia to dangers which it would be highly 
imprudent to overlook. There are rumors afloat about advances 
Austria is making to Bulgaria. Tho Austrian diplomats will 
prove themselves little children if they do not grasp with both 
hands any friendly proposition that issues from Sofia. Why, 
they will in such case he killing two hares with one shot, and will 
secure in this way the final liquidation of the Servian Government, 
for the Serbs can oppose the powerful Hapshurg monarchy only 
so long as the Bulgars protect their rear. On the day a political 


alliance is concluded bctw.s-n Vienna and Sofia, Belgrade will 
be stricken off the list of the living. On the other hand, entering 
into an understanding with the Bulgars, the Austrians will 
indirectly prepare the fall of the Sofia Government, the last 
bulwark of the Slava in the Balkans. For Austria, having swal¬ 
lowed a considerable part of Servia and having moved up close 
to the Bulgarian border*, will form such a center of attraction 
as will destroy Bulgarian independence within ten years. It 
may be considered absolutely probable that the Austrians will 
pay any price to lie allowi«d to respond to tho Oreek-Servian 
understanding by an Auxtm-Bulgarinn alliance. Is that what 
they want at Belgrade?"- Translation made for Tin: LITERARY 
Digest. 


ENGLAND’S DEFEAT OF WOMAN- 
SUFFRAGE 

HE SUFFRAGETTES of England have received their 
second setback from [the Parliament at Westminster. 
The bill enfranchising women has lieen defeated in spito 
of the unwearied effort* of the follower* of Mr*. Pankhurst to oli- 
tain wbat they consider their rights. Hav© they not broken win¬ 
dow* innumerable, blowm up and bum«*d down houses, churches, 
and palace*, threatened the live* of Cabinet. Ministers, des¬ 
troyed costly work* of art. defied the law. suffered imprisonment, 
and buried bad language at the magistrates who sent them to 
the cell* where they valiantly refused fo»*d, and dared starvation 
for the cause. In spite of their violence, their im prison men ts, 
their fasting*, the English suffragettes have so far signally failed. 
“The traitor Asquith," a* they style the Prime Minister, has 
omitted to give the measure that unqualified support they wore 
led to expect,.because, a* he remarked, the question had never 
yet been before the people in the form of an election issue. 
One member. Sir C. J. Compton-Rickett, objected to the bill 
because he said that women Memliers of Parliament would be as 
likely to riot and break windows, or throw brickhats and bombs 
in the House, as they had been doing outside of it. Mr. Asquith 
spoke among the nays, and said of the sex difference sometimes 
urged against women’s enfranchisement: 

“Now I go baek to the genera! principle. Let me point out 
here, what I think is a truism, that the whole burden of proof is 
on those who assert that the distinction of sex in regard to tho 
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exercise of political rights which has hitherto, with a very few 
exceptions, been universally recognized even in the most demo¬ 
cratic communities, should in this country under this bill be 
ignored. It is not a question of the inferiority of one or the 
superiority of the other, either in intellect, character, tempera¬ 
ment. or anything else. It is a question of the appropriateness 
or otherwise of a particular function, which is a totally different 
thing. Nor is it. in my view, a question of the application or the 
exclusion of democratic principles. Democracy aims at the 
obliteration of arbitrary and artificial distinctions. Democracy 
has no quarrel whatever with distinctions which nature has 
oroated and experience has sanctioned. I will put in one sen¬ 
tence what seems to me to be the gist and the core of the real 
question the House has to answer, and it is this: Would our 
political fabric be strengthened, would legislation be more re¬ 
spected. would our public and domestic life be enriched, would 
our standard of manners—and in manners 1 include the old- 
fashionrd virtues of chivalry and courtesy—and of the reciprocal 
deference and reliance of the two sexes; would this standard be 
raid'd and refined if women were politically enfranchised? 
(Cheers, and a voice 'It has been in Australia.’* I am not 
talking about Australia. I am talking about (ireat Britain, 
the country in which we live and which we know. I want an 
answer to the question, would it or would it not lie the case? 
Every man must answer that question as his judgment and ex¬ 
perience teaches. I answer it in the negative. 1 believe such a 
negative answer to be in no wise derogatory to the honor and 
dignity of the other sex.” 

• Mr. Snowden, a Laborite member for one of the great in¬ 
dustrial centers of Lancashire. Blackburn, famous for iU ootton- 
mills, argued that "it would be for the good of the community 
if women hod the power to vote." The action of the militants 
does not seem to him to impair the force of the argument in favor 
of enfranchising women. Nor does be think, oithcr. that Parlia¬ 
ment ought to bo intimidated into saying yea to their demand. 
Ho observed: 

‘‘The members who declare that they will vote against the bill 
because they will not In* intimidated by violence an* allowing 
themselves to Ik* intimidated from doing what they believe to bo 
right lieoause one woman in a thousand has done something of 
whieh they disapprove. The courageous thing for those mem¬ 
bers to do is to do what is right, and if they do that they can de¬ 
pend upon it that reliellion and revolution will cease. Itecauso 
revolution can not continue mile's based upon a justifiable sense 
of grievance. Is the House of Commons to go on for ever mock¬ 
ing the women by its professions of sympathy? I appeal not 
to the sympathy, but to the chivalry of the House, and to its 
sense of justice, and I hope that a large majority of the members 
will declare by their votes that the time has come when a self- 
respecting House of Commons demands that this question bo 
finally settled in harmony with those principles of democratic 
self-government on which alone the greatness and stability of 
Parliamentary government can be based.” 

The comments of tho London press run much in the groove 
theso spooehro indicate. Of course it is a party question very 
largely, anil tho Liberal London Daily Sr tern naturally supports 
tho Suffrage Bill and refers to the movements in England before 
tho passing of the Reform Rill, when tho Chartists rioted, des¬ 
troyed property, resisted the military, and caused the loss of many 
lives, something less than a century ago. Thus we read: 

"For tho man who has once believed with understanding in 
tho suffrage cause, tho cause remains as sacred as ever. Its 
justice, and, what is not less vital, its necessity, remain as un¬ 
questionable; they can not bo affected by the offenses of a few 
ill-balanced suffragists. What reason can be put forward to 
induce a suffragist to withhold himself at such a favorable mo¬ 
ment? Is it the desire to punish the militants? Assuredly, of 
all classes of suffragists the militants will feel the blow least. 
They will answer that they have expect* d nothing better from 
the House of Commons, and that the rejection of the bill has con¬ 
firmed their dreadful philosophy. 

"Those who will be punished are the gnat host of suffragists, 
who have done nothing to deserve punishment, who have always 
sot themselves against violence. Three will suffer, and the state, 
which needs the enfranchisement of women for its political and 
Hocial health. Can it !*• said that to grant women the suffrage 


after a succession of outrages would be to create a dangerous 
precedent and set the seal upon violence a & a political weapon iu 
a free country? It would be historical pedantry to inquire wheth¬ 
er the history of our franchise legislation contains no instances of 
concession to violence.” 

The London Daily ChronicU thinks the very fact that it was a 
Liberal bill lost it the vote of those Conservatives who approved 
of the women having a vote. This Liberal organ remarks, with 
regard to the leading woman suffragist in England, Mrs. Fawoett, 
a learned professor, political economist, and President of tho 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies, that she and her 
followers killed the bill by their criticisms on its Parliamentary 
handling: 

"The bill w-as killed by tho folly of the womeu’s suffrage 
societies—not merely that of the militants, whose leaders have 
long given up tactics which advance the cause in favor of tacticn 
which attract money, but that of Mrs. Fawcett aud her friends, 
who had hitherto been the chief feminine force on which tho 
cause depended." 

On the same point and on the Englishwoman’s adherence to 
the "dog-oat-dog" principle, the Liberal Manchester Guardian 
somewhat bitterly remarks that "the fairness and sense of tho 
electorate" will eventually overlook the fault of the militunta 
and tho folly of Mrs. Fawcett. 

The Conservative and Anti-Suffragist Loudon Morning Pont 
thus summarizes the case for the antis: 

"Altho there an* many women of stronger intellect and 
sounder judgment than many men, yet the general average of 
feminine intelligence is neither so strong nor so well trained in 
publir matters as the general average of intelligence masculine. 
We are not of those who hold that the present franchise is tho 
beat for the country; on the contrary, wo think that very many 
men at present endowed with the vote are ill qualified, either in 
intelligence or patriotism, to use it. Nor have wo much ros|wat 
for the collective wisdom which result*. But tho vices of tho 
present system are no argument for its extension. That some 
women who have not the voto an* better qualified to use it 
than many men who have the vote is no argument for giving tho 
vote to many women who are even less fit to use it than many 
men. As for the mandate theory, it is hardly pretended that tho 
majority of the voters of this country, or even tho women of 
this country, want woman franchise. On tho oontrary, most 
women have the sense to know that they could not use it to any 
ad vantage, just as t he.v have the sense to know that their husbands 
do not use it to any advantage." 

The London Tints thinks that even those who voted in tho 
Commons in favor of a second reading of tho Women’s Suffrage 
Rill did so hypocritically—without any serious desire to secure 
tho change. But now women have only themselves to hlamo 
for their lost cause, for they have alienated the sympathy of 
their fellow countrymen: 

"Tho change in the political barometer can not 1 m> mistaken. 
For some years past bills for giving votes to women have pass'd 
the second reading with respectable and even large majorities. 
They may not have l»een intended to get any further, and wo 
think there ha* been a good deal of hypocrisy on the part of 
some members who have vot'd for the second mailing. But 
that success has now boon reversed. A majority of forty-seven 
is not very large, but in tho circumstances it is decisive. It 
tells the militants as plainly as anything can thut they are on tho 
wrong road, if they really wish to get votes for women. Thoir 
cause is not ours, and we can not pretend to regret that it has 
been set hack. There is no need to go over the arguments 
against woman-suffrage. Many of them were put last night 
with admirable clearness by Mr. Asquith in his extremely in- 
ten sting and closely reasoned speech. The point on which wo 
wish to insist is tliat women themselves have turned back tho 
tide that was apparently running in their favor, and, tho wo do 
uot regret the fact, we do regret the means by which it has licen 
brought about. Abusive epithets and strong language seem 
misplac'd in the case of those unfortunate women, but we can 
understand the growing anger of the mob. Nor is it only of tho 
mob. They have brought discredit on the sex. which is deeply 
felt aud resented by women all over the country.’! 
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ICAM INDIAN. 

RR8EMBLANCE OF INDIANS AND SIBERIANS. 


Hit INDIAN rmnN'AM.Y AND 
MKNTALLY. 


ARE OUR INDIANS SIBERIANS? 


E VIDENCE that the onion*I homo of the so-called Ameri¬ 
can Indian wan in Siberia, whence tho i\nn*«tor< of the 
pnwont tribe* emigrated to thin continent after the clo*o 
of the glacial period, is presented in Thr Scientific American 
Supplement (Now York. May 17) by Curl llawe* Butman. 
According to Mr. Butnmn, the probable ancestor of our Indian* 
ha* been unearthed in Siberin by Dr. Ale* Hnllirka, of the Na¬ 
tional Museum, in n online of n recent trip made to northern 
Aria for thin purpose. Dr. Ilrdlicku believe* that many modem 
Siberian tribo* are elos. lv related to our Indians and show that 
relationship, not only in their custom* and tradition*, hut in 
their physical characteristic* and facial truits. Anthropologist* 
have long: believed, Mr. Butman says, that some relationship of 
this kind exists. He writes in substance: 

“ If thoir view*concerning the Indian’* origin an*correct, there 
must be archeological remains and even a residue of his descend¬ 
ants in some out-of-the-way comers of eastern and northeastern 
Siberia, where his ancestral stock lived in very early times. 
With this point in view, the students of anthropology have been 
Marching long and diligently in eastern Asia for these supposed 
forbear* of our Indians, but while their r esearches have not been 
without interesting results, no absolute proof ha* b*-i*n brought 
forth. .Up to Inst year no anthropological investigation had been 
carried on to any gnat extent in eastern Asia, and consequently 
many points remained to be examined and reported on Ix-foro 
the home of the physical stock from which the original American 
was derived could be permanently established. 

“While affairs wore in this state*. Dr. Hnllirka was given an 
opportunity to visit a few of the most important parts of eastern 
Asia, and to ascertain what evidence eould be found there relative 
to this subject. 

“Among the interesting sites explored by Dr. Hrdlirka are the 
burial mounds, or ‘kourgans,’ ns they an* calk'd, located on the 
banks of the Yenisei and Selenga rivers and their tributaries, 
ami along the streams of northern Mongolia, especially on the 
hanks of the Kerulen. These ‘kourgans,’ which numlwr thou¬ 
sands, an* of inestimable value to the student in this work, on 
account of the fact that their date extends from modem times 
back to the stone age of these regions. They an* but little 
excavated and practically untouched. 

"Oddly enough, the date of the mounds is established quite as 
readily as if the date of construction were carved on a stone, for 


the different object* uncovered. he they of gold, copper, inm. 
bronxe. or stone, identify the origin of the particular mound from 
which they came a* falling within definite time limits. The 
■kulU of the skeleton* taken from more recent mounds an* short 
•ml somewhat spherical, but the ’kourgans’ of earlier date, con¬ 
taining no metal object*, yield skulls resembling the dolicho¬ 
cephalic type, long and narrow, and much like American Indian 
skull* of this type. It is difficult to assert to just what race tho 
older skeleton* and skull* la-long, and yet. on the banks of the 
low er Yenisei River, and in several other localities, living dolicho¬ 
cephalic type* arc not unusual, and such natives frequently hear 
a strung physical resemblance to our native Indians.” 

The most important |«art of the exploration, however, had 
to do with the living descendant* of the old races. Among 
these the investigator came into contact with representative* 
of many tribe* and was present at a great religious ceremony 
where seven thousand Mongolians from all parts of tho country 
wen* in attendance. We rend on: 

“Among all these tribe* and clans then* were individuals who 
apparently represent the older population. pre-Mongolian and 
pre-Chine*e. and who belong partly to tin* hrachyoephalio type, 
tho in a smaller extent to the dolichocephalic typo. Them* men 
and women an* practically identical with the American Indians 
of similar head form. The particular Individuals an* brown in 
color, with straight black hair, dark brown eye*, and facinl and 
bodily feature* which an* strikingly like those of the nativo 
American. The men an* practically beard I era. Some of these 
people, if drest in the costume* and regalia of an Indian, and 
placed among them, could not be distinguished from them. At 
least Dr. Hnllicka state* that then* an* no means at the disposal 
of the anthropologist by which to make such a distinction. It is 
not only in outward appearances that these natives of Siberia 
resemble the Indians, but mentally as well, and in numerous 
habit* and customs which different environment and time went 
not to have effaced.” 

On bis return trip. Dr. Hnllicka stopped al Geneva and made 
a brief report to the International Congress of Prehistoric 
Anthropology, then in session. In this report he said: 

“The writer fed* justified in advancing the opinion that there 
exist to-day over large |mrt*of eastern Siberia, and in Mongolia. 
Tibet, and other regions in that part of the world, numerous 
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remains, which now form constituent parts of more modern tribes 
or nations, of a more ancient population (related in origin perhaps 
with the latest paleolithic European), which was physically 
identical with, and in all probability gave rise to. the American 
Indian. 

"The writer is able to merely touch on the great subject thus 
approached. The task of learning the exact truth remains for 
the future. In relation to opportunities for further investigation, 
he has satisfied himself that the field for anthropological and 
archeological research in eastern Asia is vast. rich, to a large 
extent still virginal, and probably not excessively complicated. 
It is surely a Held which calls for dose attention not only on the 
part of European students of the Far East, but especially on the 
part of the American investigator who deals with the problems 
of the origin and immigration of the American Indians." 


OUR FRIGID SUN 

C OM FARED with some other stars, our sun is rather cool. 
Recent measurements show that there is at least one star 
with a temperature 80 times as great. In fact, our sun 
ranks low nmong the brilliant stars. Yet the heat given off by 
our sun hourly' has lx>en reckonis! as equal to burning a layer 
of coal twenty feet thick over 
the sun's entire surfa«*i*—ma¬ 
king our Coal Trust seem like 
a puny affair and its prosecu¬ 
tion about on a par with pinch¬ 
ing a baby. Measurements 
made in Germany are de¬ 
scribed in Cournot (Faria. April 
‘JtlJ. by u writer who tells us 
that l)r. Rosenberg, of the 
Ostcrberg Observatory at Tu¬ 
bingen, Wfirltcmbcrg. studied 
photographically, from 1907 to 
1900, the spectra of the 70 
most brilliant stars of the north¬ 
ern hemisphere, whose bright¬ 
ness is IM'tween the first and 
third magnitudes, to determine 
how difference* of intensities 
are distributed in their spectra. 

Hy systematic comparison with 
the s|>ecirum of the sun. he ha* 
deducts! the effective temper¬ 
ature* of these stars. 

"According to these inves¬ 
tigations, the hottest star 
among those eonsidered is 
Gamma of the constellation 

Fcgaaus, of the magnitude 2.87, according to the Harvard pho¬ 
tometric classification, who*.* temperature reaches the astonish- 
ing figure of •100,000* Centigrade; and the eohb-st is Alpha 
Tauri, or Aldcbnmn (magnitude 1.06). with only 2.1.10*. a 
temperature lower than may be reached in our terrestrial 
laboratories! 

"The temperature at the top of Dr. Rosenberg's scale is quite 
exceptional, for the next in order falls to 50.090*. that of the -tar 
Gamma of Cassiopeia. On the other hand, at the lower end of 
the scale we find a dozen stellar l*odic- whose temperature is 

only equal to. or lower than, that of the electric an*. 

"The lowest temperature* obtained by I)r. Rosen l«erg accord 
perfectly with those determined by Wilsing and Scheiner. of 
Fotsdam Observatory', but the highest exceed greatly the 
measurements of these two astronomers. ... It *cems clear that 
the highest temperature* correspond to stars containing helium, 
and to these whose spectra are striped with brilliant hydrogen 
lines. 

"It should 1 m- added that on this scale the sun. whose spectrum 
has served as a basis of investigation and comparison for these 
calculations, occupies a place near that of Cape!la, with a tem- 
peratim- of 4.950° C."— Translation made for The Litkrakt 
Diukst. 


GETTING “TURNED AROUND" 

E\V OF US have not been "all turned around” upon 
occasion. Then the north end of the street was toward 
the south, or the train was running cast instead of west; 
for this mental topsyturvydom consists usually of a revolution 
of the whole world through a half-circle. Apparently wo never 
confuse top and bottom, up and down—but this is only one of 
the queer things about the phenomenon. It is explored by 
Yves Dclage in a recent "Essay on the Constitution of Ideas," 
which is thus reviewed by Henry de Varignv in the “Revue des 
Sciences" of the Journal dea Dibata (Paris. April 17). Says this 
writer: 

"It happens to every one. in a vehicle, on the cars, possibly 
even on foot, and most easily perhaps in a subway, to think 
that he is moving or facing in a particular direction anil con¬ 
sequently to locate all objects streets, buildings, etc.—according 
to the concept resulting naturally from one’s situation, par¬ 
ticularly the starting- and stopping-jiointa. 

"Now every ooe has witnessed the rise of a very strong doubt 
about the reality of this orientation. He notices a building— u 
shop. |M-rhap»— that he ought not to s.s«. Possibly, on a subway 

train, the name of a station 
seems to be wrong. This 
doubt continues, and never¬ 
theless he says to himself that 
he can not possibly be deooived 
front can not bo rear and 
left right! 

“Nevertheless n moment 
comes when the evidence is tin> 
strong to Im* rejected. A 
passenger in the subway 1 m- 
corars sure, from the names 
of the stations that he pu*si*s, 
that hois traveling in precisely 
the opposite direction to wh«t 
he supposed, or perhaps that 
he is moving in the right 
direction, hut has )<M>atcd the 
whole to|H>graphy incorrectly. 
Generally he sitcnds some time 
reasoning with himself and 
trying to reverse his mental 
landscape so as to put things 
right with, reference to himself 
and to his line of displacement. 
In the end, he succeeds, and 
generally, or at least often, the 
thing takes place all of a sud¬ 
den. Instantaneously t he land¬ 
scape turns and the standard 
lioint* assume the desired posi¬ 
tions; he has ’got there.' The 
queer thing is the physical im¬ 
pression that accompanies the 
notification of hi* notions. Mr. Deluge ap|)«an to feel a sensa¬ 
tion of illness. Doubtless this is variable with the subject. I 
have the imprc"ion of something resembling a slight vertigo — 
an impresdoo of a material something taking place in the head 
—of a slight uncoupling that puts everything in order, and takes 
place, not in the frontal nor in the oocipital region, but localizes 
itself clearly at the base of the skull. Is it through suggestion 
t lust I plan- it ‘between the two i-ar*.' a* the sense of space has so 
much to do with the auditive apparatus? Perhaps. In any 
can*, the impr*-"ion is very clear, and so also is the localization 
of the material phenomenon accompanying the semirevolution 
made all at once by the mental image of the whole landscape, of 
the whole topography. What is not at all clear is the idea that 
one may obtain of the nature of the phenomenon. We rim» 
neither what takes place nor of what it consists. Many other 
things in psychology an- equally illusive." 

Mr. Varignv might have added that it is sometimes possible 
to bring the "landscape" back to its original false position by 
an effort of the will, and even to make the two positions, with 
their accompanving ideas and sensations, alternate quite rapidly. 
This ability would seem to be even more inexplicable. 
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PlioW by b'vwn Hr.. 

" ronrix-jcoorn lifted jiht enough to prim tt rnr. column* to 

CARVIIKD AWAY. AKD THEN DHOPT .** 



OFT IIJmWLT. OH LIFTED V* TO KQt* ALIIE T1IE AI li¬ 
fe akd dhopt hack again." 


A STORM THAT " RAISED THE ROOF/’ AKD "BROUGHT DOWN THE HOUSE.' 


TORNADO-PROOF BUILDINGS 

/ ■“'HE PERFECT PRACTICABILITY of constructing 
I tornado-proof buildings, «ith<*r of reinforced concrete, 

•K or in some* ohn even of wood, in pointed out by Albert C. 
Arrnd, on Omaha engineer who ban made a careful study of tho 
effect* of the recent tornado in that city, publishing his results 
in Engineering Seica (New York, May 1). Similarity to other 
whirlwinds of the same typo was marked, but an entirely new 
subject for olvservation was the lichavior of the reinforred-con- 
cretc structures, which had not been through an experience of 
this kind before on any large scale. Mr. Arend finds that they 
stood tho test well. Ho l>eliovos that u good concrete building 
is praotioally tornado-proof. In fact, it is possible, by using 
special construction, to build even a wooden building so that it 
will withstand a "twister." Engineers and architects may now 
provide, ho tells us, against tho destruction of buildings and tho 
loss of life; and it remains only for their clients to decide whether 
they will "stund for" such special features of design and mod¬ 
erate additional costs as may be essential. Says Mr. Arend: 

"The well-defined and consistent stresses which were ob¬ 
served are as follows: There was a whirling or twisting motion 
which turned every house that was moved upon its foundation 
at all in a direction opposite to the travel of the hands of a 
clock; there were but few exceptions noted to this rule, and they 
were probably caused by the way the onrushing wind and dlbris 
happened to strike the house as this force released it. 

"As the storm approaches!, the sudden relief of atmospheric 
pressure on the outside caused anything containing air to cxplodo 
unless it could resist the stresses or be otherwise relieved, and as 
the* pressure was less above than at the surface, it tended to lift 
or float things: windows blew out, roofs blew off entirely or 
lifted up to equalize the air-pressure and dropt hack again; 
sides of huildiugs blew off. doors anil partitions buckled or 
fell, and many frame houses were picked up bodily and carried 
distances from a few inches to a hundred feet. As the tornado 
cloud passed on and the onrushing wind restored the air-pressure 
equilibrium, these were dropt from tho particular height at 
which they happened to he. resulting in the necessity for a 
house-mover in some cases and a mass of wreckage in most 
cases. 

"Second-floor windows blew out more often than first-floor 


window*. Porch-roof* lift.d just enough to permit the column* 
to Ik* carried away, and then dropt. Where roof* were wt-ll 
recured to cap-plate* and brace tied to ceiling-joint*, or where 
the space under the roof was cut up into room* with partition* 
tied into tho roof-joist*, the roof structure wan not lont ; but tho 
paper, tile, slate, or shingle covering was partly blown off to 
relieve the air-pn-ssure and then shat tend by tho rain of d4bria 
which followed in the wake of the storm. 

"Some frame houses withstood the full force of the storm with 
the loss of only windows, roof, weatherproofing and chimney. 
Bedford coping stone* 4 x 14 in. x 4 ft. long were picked up from a 
wall which was laid in cement mortar and remained intact. 
Coping walls generally proved a particular hnr.ard. All Inrgo 
undivided areas, such as church auditoriums and the second floor 
of a garage building without partitions, caused more oompleto 
wrecks than the surrounding buildings suffered. 

"Brick and stone walls laid up in lime mortar usually failed. 
Where facing-brick had not been bonded into tho liacking walls 
with header courses and where air-space* existed they exploded 
off. Concrete basement walls remained intact and did not 
injure the refugees in the (easements when the house blew off; 
but there were many instaneee where brick walls did drag or 
tear off and cause injuries. Cement stucco on metal lath showed 
very little damage." 

Mr. Arend’s final conclusions, exprest in the form of rules 
that should be followed by the»se who wish to preserve their build¬ 
ings from destruction by tornadoes, an* as follows: 

"A reinforced-eoncrete building will withstand the stress of an 
ordinary tornado without structural damage*. Weil-built frame 
houses may withstand an ordinary tornado. 

"Windows are desirable relief valves, and should be regularly 
arranged and of liberal total area. 

"Large and unbroken areas should bo avoided as far as 
practicable. 

"Brick walls should be laid up only in cement mortar, anil face 
brick should be bonded into and laid solid with backing wall. 

"Gypsum blocks and hollow tile are undesirable for partitions 
and walls. 

"Sills should bo well anchored to foundations and roofs to 
stud plates, and diagonal and knee braces are essential. 

"Rwf weatherproof coverings should be actually fastened on 
and should not be of a brittle nature. 

"Partitions should be utilized to act as ties and braces. 

"All studs and joists should be amply strong and should be 
secured at ends against internal and external stresses.” 
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WHAT MAKES CLOTHES WARM 
OR COOL? 


T HE WARMTH felt bv the wearer of a garment pro¬ 
ceeds. of course, not from the garment itself, but usually 
from the wearer. A ••warm” coat prevents the dissi¬ 
pation of this animal heat; a "cool” one favors it. There is 
no more objective "warmth" in wool than there is in silk, cot¬ 
ton, or linen. A writer concealing his identity under the pen- 
name of "Regent" contributes an article on "The Principle* 
of Warmth in Clothing" to The Textile World Record (Boston), 
and in it he considers the main avenue's by which clothing may 
"delay or accelerate the subtraction from the prime heater." 
As he analyzes them: 


"First, then* is conduction. Wool feeds warmer to the touch 
than cotton, linen, or silk, because wool in contact with the body 
is a worse conductor of heat than are the other fibers. Any or 
all of these arc worse conductors in a loose state than in a com- 
pactly twisted or woven shape, und for the evident reason that 
in a loose condition the molecular chain through which the con¬ 
duction is transacted is broken hv more air-spaces. Air. and 
«**|x*eially dry air. is a lad conductor, and one reason why a 
■beer cotton twill is colder in wear than a cotton cloth with a 
raised nap surface is the comparative absence of had-conduc¬ 
ting air-spaces. Fur is the worst conductor used in making 
clothing, and wool, cotton, linen, and silk follow in the order 
named. 

"Again, then- may In* loss of heat by convection. Warm air 
rises and cold air llows in through the interstices of fabrics or 
the openings of garments to take its place. In suits for wear 
by iNTsons in a prone position the factor of convection is of 
uipccial moment. There is a long Inverse of warm air—say. 
from kms« to neck when one is upright, but a short traverse 
when one lies down. The air heated by the body owape* more 
quickly in the one position than the other, and the fact has more 
than a little to do with the need of a rug when taking a nap. 

" Evaporation is the third of the means by which Ixxlily heat 
is abstracted, und it is well known that abstraction always accom- 
panioa evaporation. . . . Obviously some conditions an- more 
favorable than others. Wnrm air. it may lx- *ii|* rtlixm* to 
|>oint out. takes up more moisture than cold air. I>ry air takes 
up more than an atmosphere that is already humid. When 
eva|Miration is at work within a sleeping-garment heat is bring 
abstracted, and if the heat is dissipated quickly the wearer 
feels cold and perchance Incomes ill. Conduction, convection, 
und evaporation may be separated for convenience of examina¬ 
tion. but they operate conjointly. When the garment become* 
wet by perspiration it cools the wearer by conduction, for water 
is a good conductor of hunt. Convection steps in l*ecau»c some 
fabrics, notably cotton, linen, and silk, close up their pores when 
wet and prevent the circulation of air. These considerations all 
bear on the points raised and need taking into reckoning. 

"Then* is no doubt but that bleached cotton becomes wet 
sooner than unbleached. How much sooner depend* on the 
thoroughness with which the fatty or waxy matters have Iws-n 
removed from the filler by the bleacher. Their fairly complete 
removal is necessary to the obtaining of a good white. So far 
ns evaporation is concerned, it is necessary to sav that a bleached 
fabric is likely to be cooler by conduction than an unbleached. 
In the bleached garment the process of convection will lie checked 
earlier in a closely woven fabric, hut this can not be looked on 
as u hygienic gain." 

Experiments carried out by English and German chemists 
prove clearly that the removal of the fats from cotton cause it 
to become more absorbent. Capillary attraction contributes 
to absorbency also, and this is governed largely by the length 
and arrangement of the fibers and the pressure to which they 
are subjected. Any wearer of raincoat*, the writer say*, ha* 
the means of assuring himself that capillary attraction is greater 
in the coso of cotton than of wool. Rain "creeps" up the inside 
of cotton coats more than that of woolen ones. To a corre¬ 
spondent who inquires whether perspiration leaves the body 
as a vapor by passing through the pores of the clothing, or 
whether it is absorbed and evaporated from the outside, he 
replies that the answer is twofold: 


"In some circumstances undoubtedly by convection and .in 
others by capillary force. For a homely illustration reference 
may he had to the not unfamiliar remedy of the cold pack. The 
patient is wrapt first in a wet sheet, of which the pores close by 
contraction. Ileal would be transmit led quickly from the body, 
but the passage is cheeked by a thick covering of wool blanket 
or feather quilt. The water of the sheet is converted into vapor 
and the perspiration become* profuse. The body is in a very 
bath of vapor, and it is easy to deduce that wool doe* not con¬ 
vey moisture by conduction or capillary attraction as readily 
as cotton. Convection proceeds longer where wool is worn 
because wool is longer in •wetting-out’ and closing its inter¬ 
stices. How a little wool mixt with a lot of cotton in a fabric 
for sleeping-suits will delay the regular processes obviously de¬ 
pends on numerous considerations. One which need not lie 
forgotten is that wool will hold more moisture than any other 
filler without itself feeling wet to the touch. . . . It is manifest 
that in practise much depends on the openness or closeness of 
tho weave and something, too, on thu slackness or tightness of 
tho twist in spinning." 


JULES VERNE UP TO DATE 

I T SEEMS ODD to find in a acieniiflc periodical a serious 
discussion of ways and means for flying from the earth 
to the moon and hack. Jules Verne sent his hero and com¬ 
panion* by shooting them off in a hollow projectile from a huge 
cannon. The more modern way is to use an enormous rocket, 
propelled hv a powerful explosive, hundreds, or |H«rhaps thou¬ 
sands. of time* a* effective ns dynamite. Even so. the motor 
and its car would have to carry 300 times its weight of the com¬ 
bustible. All of which is only a scientific form of entertainment, 
no doubt; hut, so far a* it goes, it is logical and sensible. The 
inquiry, which was undertaken by R. Eunnult-IVlteric before 
the French "Sortftd dc Physique," is thus condensed in /.<i 
\olurr (Paris. May .’I), under the title "The Interplanetary 
Automobile." Says Mr. Esuault-Pcltcric: 

" Dor* a motor exist capable of propelling n machine through 
interplanetary space* Yes; such n motor doe* exist; or at leant 
the principle on which it may lx* based. This motor i* the 
rocket, or reaction-motor. The rocket ri*t-s by means of tho 
reaction exertod upon it. in their enca|x>. by the gase* due to tho 
deflagration of tlx* powder. The exterior medium has nothing 
to do with it; the machine goes lx'tter in a vacuum than in air. 
The interstellar motor must then lie a kind of huge rocket. 

"The efficiency is unfortunately very bad. In fact, to remove 
loan infinite distance from the earth a mass of 1 (K) kilograms, 
it will lx- necessary to furnish it with fl.371.I03 kilogrammeter* 
(of energy) and the motor will use up 2.1 72,000; (MO. or nil 
efficiency of only 0.0203. which is very small. 

"The consumption of the propulsive Agent would doubtless lx* 
considerable, if we take account of certain physiologic conditions. 
In fact, a* the attraction of the earth doe* not exist at a certain 
distance from our planet, bodies in the interior of the vehicle 
would then have no weight, particularly the passenger, who 
would float alxiul his prison, with all the surrounding objects. 
If he then should desire to take nourishment—to drink, for ex¬ 
ample—the liquid. being no longer affected by gravity, would 
have no reason for passing from the liottlc into the glass and the 
drinker's stomach. To do away with these inconveniences, it 
would lie necessary to subject the vehicle to a constant artificial 
acceleration, so that the motion would lx* continually faster 
•and faster. This would make it possible to attain formidablo 
spied*, useful for traversing the enormous spaces under con¬ 
sideration. but the expenditure of energy would become still 
more enormous. 

"We should have to store it in a form at least 400 limes more 
condensed than it is in dynamite (for the journey to tho moou 
and hack alone), perhaps even 40.000 times more condensed, if 
we take account of certain physiological difliculti'-*; and it would 
lie necessary to consume nearly 300 pounds of this explosive of 
extra power for every pound transported. On the other hand, 
25 pounds of radium would lx- sufficient, if we knew how to 
extract all its energy iu the brier period of the journey; but 
unfortunately we do not, and it requires 1.7S0 years for radium 
to lose only half of its energy ."—Translation made for Tiik 
Litkkahv Digest. 
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A SMOKL-TtLEGRAPH FOR AIR-MEN 

S OMETHING BETTER than wireless telegraphy has been 
devised for use on aeroplanes—not better in general, but 
only for this particular case. Wireless demands heavy 
and complicated apparatus, while all that James Means, a 
Boston inventor, requires for his system of communication is a 
dovioe for making puffs of smoke. A long puff for a Morse 
dash and u short one for a dot—and there you are! An optical 
telegraphic system using the dot-and-dash alphabet is the result. 
The ■■smoke" employed by the inventor is a cloud of fine black 
dust, blown into the air by turning the exhaust of the motor into 
a vessel containing lampblack. We translate the following 
from a description contributed to La Salmre (Paris. April 19) 
by Major Sauvage: 

“ While the ordinary apparatus for optical telegraphy require* 
u mirror, sending the sun’s rays to the receiving station by day 
and those of a sufficiently power¬ 
ful lump by night, which neces¬ 
sitates more or less complicated 
mechanism, the Means device has 
recourse to black clouds of smoke 
of variable size. A small cloud 
corresponds to a dot in the Morse 
alphabet and a larger one to a lino. 

Such signals can be made by 
blowing into a receptacle made for 
the purpose, filled with lampblack. 

"The advantage* claimed by the 
inventor in favor of his system are 
its simplicity and the suppression 
of the considerable motive force 
necessary in wireless telegraphy, 
not to mention the possibility 
of establishing communication Im*- 
twoeu two dirigibles or two aero¬ 
planes in motion. 

"The diagram shown herewith 
gives an idea of how the uppurntu* 
works. A is a reservoir full or 
lampblack, H a tube communica¬ 
ting with the exhaunt-pipe. K, of 
the motor, or with a finsk of eom- 
pnst carbonio gns. C in a valve 
held in place by u spring. 1 ). and 

worked with tho hand or the foot through a cable. (!. F is an 
air-funnel in the reservoir. A. to carry off the lampblack. 

" It will lie seen that a short pull on (1 will give a small cloud 
of smoke, while a longer pull will give a larger cloud. There is 
nothing simpler, then, than for one aviator to talk with another 
twelve or fifteen miles away, with the aid of a field-glass. Tho 
«»le condition is that the aviator shall be moving uearly at 
right angles to the line joining him with his interlocutor. 

"Thin mode of communication is particularly applicable to 
aviation in connection with artillery. It is well known that 
nowadays rapid-fire batteries operate almost exclusively with 
masked fin*; that is to say. they an* mounted in carefully con¬ 
ceded trenches and fin* on enemies concealed with equal care. 
But tlu* aeroplane can search out its adversary very speedily, 
and it will signal, for example, to on artillery group which it has 
been directed to place: 

"•Three batteries at 400 yards to the east of Bry’; which, 
being abridged, may Ik* written, 

3 B 4 E Bry 
or, in the Morse alphabet, 

• • • — — — • • • • • • • » • • •• ■■ 

and, in the Means smoke signals, 


"In Franco wo have been seeking, up to the present time, to 
equip dirigibles, and even aeroplanes, with wireless-telegraph 
apparatus. But this is a complicated process whose working 
is always something of a 'gamble,’ and which necessitates, in 
all cases, a trained operator. Wireless telegraphy must con¬ 
sequently 1 m* employed exclusively for great distances and 
seems limited to dirigibles. On the i«t tie-field it might be 
advantageously replaced by the optical smoke-telegraph. The 


observer in an aeroplane will thus be relieved of the necessity of 
interpreting a message and then sending it on to his correspond¬ 
ent. which always means delay. Now*, of what use is it to have 
rapid-fire guns if we can not use them until the observer re¬ 
ceives and interprets a message? The Means apparatus would 
appear to be of a kind to do away with all delays of this nature, 
and it is to be hoped that our artillerists will as soon as possible 
make trial of this simple and ingenious mode of sending mes¬ 
sages ."—Trarulation made Jot Tue Literary Digest. 


SOAPSUDS AS A BEVERAGE 

HE ADDITION of soapy substances to various drinks, 
to assist in the production of foam, has Imm*ii proved in 
numerous recent analyse*. The Lancet (London, April 
26 ) states that tho preparation most frequently used is one of 
soaphark (quillaia saponaria). whose property of producing a 
froth is duo to the presence of a gluoosid called saponin. The 

Lancet enters two objections to tho 
use of this substance in beverages. 
First, it gives to a tint, stale, and 
unprofitable fluid the appearance 
of healthy briskness. Secondly, 
saponin is a poisonous gluoosid. and 
it is desirable to keep poisons out 
of liquids destined for human con¬ 
sumption. Tho writer goes on: 

"That saponin is not altogether 
an inert body is evident from the 
fact that its lather has been used to 
kill pediculiof the scalp, and further 
. . . large quantities paralyse the 
respiratory vasomotor confers. Our 
references to these facts in relation 
to the use of saponin in common 
beverages, such as mineral waters 
and boor, were generally discredited 
on the score that the quantity suffi¬ 
cient for giving a 'head' was infini¬ 
tesimal. In days, however, when 
the origin of many symptoms is 
obscure, it is well to have un eye to 
the possibilities of causation in tho 
manifold resource* of modem methods of manufacture. It is 
significant, at all events, that the use of saponin was some 
years ago prohibited in Austria, but a more recent step in tho 
same direction, for doubtless very good reasons, lias been taken 
by the Department of Health of tho City of Now York. In a 
bulletin issued for the week ending March 22 last the use of 
soaphark in soda-water is prohibited. A preparation of soap- 
bark (saponin), according to the bulletin, is used quite com¬ 
monly in the country in the preparation of soda-water, in somo 
kinds of ’soft’ drinks, and in fillings used by bakers. Soap- 
bark contains, it is further stated, a poisonous substance, ami 
the Health Department considers the use of a soaphark ex¬ 
tract or of commercial saponin in foods or food preparations 
in any quantity whatever an injurious adulteration, uml forth¬ 
with prohibits its use." 

The following quotation from the bulletin states the case 
pretty clearly: 

"The average person who drinks soda-water, sarsaparilla, 
cream soda, root beer, and other so-called ‘soft ’ drinks, probably 
imagines, if he gives any thought to the matter, that the creamy 
deep foam which tops his glass results naturally from the lihera- 
tion of the carbonic acid gas therein contained. Such, un¬ 
fortunately. is frequently not the care, the foam, especially when 
deep, white, and creamy, being sometimes produced artificially 
by the addition of a substance known as soapl»ark, various prep¬ 
arations of which are upon the market. 'Soaphark’ is poison¬ 
ous and markedly so, its toxic principle being sapotoxin. On this 
account the Department of Health lias determined to prohibit 
its use. and henceforth if tho cheaper grades of soda-water, 
etc., do not present so attractive an appearance as heretofore, 
they will, at least, exereiso no detrimental effect upon tho 
community.” 
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SLIGHTING SOUTHERN LITERATURE 


ARE OUR YOUNG PEOPLE being taught in the schools 
a one-sided new of American literature, a view in which 
*^* the writers of the South are unjustly overshadowed by 
those of the North? This question has been raised by a Southern 
woman’s protest against the use of Prof. Brander Matthews’s 
’’ Introduction to the Study of American Literature” as a text¬ 
book in the high schooLs of the South. The protestant. Mrs. 
Townes Randolph Leigh, is State Historian of the Alabama 
Division of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, and she is 
convinced that I’rofessor Matthews has failed to give due meas¬ 
ure of recognition to the work of Southern authors. In making 
this indictment she says in part: 

"Professor Matthews's book contains twenty-eight portraits 
of literary men, and of this number only two Southerners are rep¬ 
resented—Edgar Allan Poe and Joel Chandler Harris. 

"Mr. Matthews says Benjamin Franklin and Jonathan Ed¬ 
wards were the first Americans known abroad. Why does not 
Matthews mention more fully Capt. John Smith, of Virginia, 
who, in ItVJ'l, published his ’Generali Historic,’ an amusing and 
picturesque account of America, and whose story of tin* Indian 
Princess, Pocahontas, is related in United States histories? 

"With Benjamin Franklin should lie compared the author- 
scientist of Mississippi. William Longstred. Washington Irving 
should In* followed by John Esten Cooke, both writers of the 
same type of classic humor, tho their characters ant divided 
by geographical lines. James F. Cooper is not greatir than 
Simms, William Cullen Bryant than Wilde. Emerson than 
Beverley Tucker, who wrote the wonderful novel. ‘The Parti ran 
Leader.’ Halleek and Drake can not compare with Haync and 
Timrod, nor Hawthorne with Janus. Lane Allen. Only Poo 
equals Sidney Lanier, as does Longfellow Father Ryan.” 

Mrs. Leigh’s "extravagant ’* assertions, remarks an anonymous 
writer in the New York Timet, are "only a lurid reflection of 
milder claims to tho same effect put forth in a more reasonable 
manner by other Southerners," and are consequently not to Ik* 
dismissed with a smile: 

"Despite the unconscious humor of much of what Mrs. 
Ix<igli had to say—such as her criticism of the fact that then 1 was 
no portrait of ’the patrician Lanier,’ while much space was 
devoted to ’the plelsian Whittier’—she did put in direct and 
vivid form a complaint that has been made l>cfore about literature 
without getting such a wide hearing. The complaint is not 
limited to the text-books; it is that every wherea false idea has been 
created nbout American literature* by the ignoring of the South¬ 
ern writers." 

What ground is there for this complaint, asks the Timet 
writer; and he devotes a page to an investigation of the facts 
and an examination of witnesses. From his presentation of the 
case we quote in part as follows; 

"It certainly is true that Southern literature does not bulk 
large in the accepted literary histories. In LSW George Stock- 
ton Wills made an elaliorate study of the literature produced in 
the South licfore the Civil War, and the result is thus summarized 
by Prof. Barrett Wendell in his ‘ Ijterary History of America*: 

"’A thoroughly trained student, he brought to light and 
clearly defined a numlter of literary figures who*e very names have 
generally been forgotten. The more* you consider these figures, 
however, the more* inevitable seems tho n.-glect into which they 
havo fallen. They were simple, sincere, enthusiastic writers, 
mostly of verse; but their work, even compared with the less im¬ 
portant Northern work of their time, scorns surprizingly imitative. 
Up to the Civil War. the South had produced hardly any writing 
which exprest more than a pleasant sense that standard models 
are excellent.’ 

"Professor Wendell accounts for the slow literary growth of 
the South by the theory that the slavery question turned the 


higher Southern intellect into political channels almost ex¬ 
clusively." 

The claims of the first slighted Southern writer, Capt. John 
Smith, are* dismissed at once on the ground that he was not a 
Southern writer, but an English adventurer who spent two 
years in Virginia and wrote a book about it. And "Smith’s 
‘History of Virginia’ is no longer read, but the stories he tells 
have passed into immortality, including those, like that of his 
rescue by Pocahontas, which are probably not true." The case 
of John Esten Cooke, it seems, calls for more* consideration. 
He died only a little more* than a quarter of a century ago, and 
his books had even then lieen supplanted in popular favor 
by those of William Dean Howells: 

"He wrote a numl»er of novels, besides some biographical and 
scmihistorical works. His l*e*t known novels were ‘Leather 
Stocking and Silk,’ ’The Virginia Comedians,’ and ’The Youth 
of Jefferson,’ all with scenes laid in Virginia in pre-Hovolutionnry 
times. ’Haste in composition,’ says Dr. Cairns, ‘and the in¬ 
ability to construct good plots account for the fact that his stories 
do not stand higher in their class.’ Cooke, who died in IKHfl, 
lived to see himself no longer read, and gave the reason as he saw 
it in these words: 

"’Mr. Howells and the other realists have crowded me out of 
the popular n-garel as a novelist, and have brought the kind of 
fiction I write into general disfavor. I do not complain of that, 
for they an* right. They m«c, as I do, that fiction should faith¬ 
fully reflect life, and they obey the law. while I was born too 
soon and am now too old to l«*urn my trade anew. But in litera¬ 
ture. as in everything else, advance should be the law, and lie who 
stands still has no right to complain if be is left behind.”’ 

William Gilmore Simms, whom Mrs. I**igli pits ugninst James 
Fcnimore* Cooper, is reminded by The Time» writer to In* "doubt¬ 
less the most eminent man of letters produced by the South 
lief ore tho Civil War—excluding Poe, of course.*! Wo learn 
further: 

"Ho was bom in IN06 in Charleston, then tho only important 
lit.-rmry center south of Virginia. For forty years ho produced 
books at the rate of more than two volumes a year, besides which 
he wrote poetry and did a tremendous amount of journalistic 
work. 

"He was the center of the Southern literary group, and its 
Msyenas; for he did much to help and encourage the younger 
writers, including Havnc and Timrod. His works complement 
Cooper's, for he undertook to do for the South, in it* conquest 
of the land from nature and the Indian, what Cooper did for the 
same struggle in the North. Even those who do not hold him 
Cooper’s equal admit the power of his work. 

"‘The Ycma*M«e.‘ a story of early colonial du.vs, is considered 
bis best, tho such stories as ’The Partisan.' ‘The Scout,’ ’Katha¬ 
rine Walton,' and 'Eutaw.* dealing with the American Revolu¬ 
tion. are* strong and powerful tales. "I'ho hii* work is often linsty. 
unpolished, and sometimes inexcusably careless,’ says Prof«*ssor 
Holliday, ‘the strength of his imagination and the easy vigor of 
his expression save the multitude of his stories from weakness 
and imitativeness.'" 

Of Richard Henry Wilde (178M847), for whom Mrs. Leigh 
claims poetical laurel* <-qual to those accorded William Cullen 
Bryant, we are informed: 

"He was bom in Dublin and lived there eight years, but his 
father brought him to Baltimore, and five years later he went to 
Augusta, where lat<*r he h««*ame a lawyer and a Congressman, 
lie was a student of Ituliau art and literature*; he discovered the 
only portrait of Dante, wrote a work on Tasso and n number of 
poems, but is remembered by only one. 'My Ijfe Is Like the 
Summer Ross*.'" 
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WILLIAM UILMOBS SIMM*. 

" Only Longfellow equal* Father Ryan." de¬ 
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Mrs. Leigh, f»r Homo reason not very obvious. couple* the name 
«*f Emerson with that of Nathaniel Beverley Tucker, of Virginia, 
of whom our Time * informant tell» u*: 

"lie wan horn in I7K4, and died in 1851, and «u the author 
of two novel*, one of which, ‘The Partisan Loader,’ waa fanioua 
in it h day. It wan subtitled ‘A Tale of the Future,’ and. like 
'Looking Backward’ and 'When the Sleeper Wake*,' undertook 
to forotcll the conclusion of tendencies of the time. It imag¬ 
ined tho (loHtructlon of our federative *y*toni by a long *erie* of 
encroachment* by the National Government, and the erection 
on it* niinn of a consolidated government with the fonn* of a r\*- 
puhlio but the power* of a monarchy. 

"Thin book created endless di*cuH*ion. both North a. d South, 
and a good deal of it wan bitter. When the war broke out the 
book wan reprinted in the North a* *A Key to the Disunion 
Conspiracy,’ for the purpose of pn>ving that Tucker waa party to 
the dark underground plot to overthrow the Union, in which *o 
many honeat Northerner* then implicitly believed." 

" I hillock and Drake can not compare with llayne and Tim- 


rod." declare* Mm. Leigh. Turning again to The Timm, wo 
nail: 

"Henry Timrod and Paul Hamilton llayne were Charleston 
men and friends from boyhood. Timrod, born in died in 
ISO", after a nail life, full of miafortune. llayne. born a year 
later than Timrod. lived until 1KH0. Timrod’* best known poem* 

were written in the Civil War period. 

"Timrod. at any rate, ha* survived. He, unlike ho many 
Southern poet*, i* neither forgotten nor remembered a* ’the 
singer of one song.’ ’He had in him,’ say* Professor Wendell 
’the atufT of which poetry i* made, and the circumstance* of his 

career made *ome of hi* expression of it admirable.’. 

"llayne’* admirer* call him ’the poet laureate of the South.’ 
Hi* first volume app«-an«d in 1885. and he waa recognized and wel¬ 
comed by liryant. Holmes, l»ngfel|uw. and the other leading 
Northern poets. Like Timrod, be was ruined financially by tho 
war: hi* U-autiful home in Charleston was lost, and he had to 

begin life anew in a shanty on a railroad line near Augusta. 

•’Here llayne support**! himself by hi* pen, whilo hi* delicate¬ 
ly reared wife did the cooking and washing. 



HENRY TIMROD. THEODORE O H VBA PACT. HAMILTON BAYNE. 

" Hallock anil Drake can not compare with Haync and Timrod. *»>« Mrs. Ldgh. who complain* that thl* railo* of the two Charleston poet* Is not 
recognized by Northern textbook*. Theodore O'Hara b rwn«nbrrw| as the singer of one song. - The Bivouac of the Dead." 

TEMPLE OF FAME THAN THEY HAVE HAD? 
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‘“His merit.’ says Professor Holliday, ‘was recognized to an 
extent seldom known to writers from the South.”’ 

Of Father Ryan, whom Mrs. Leigh balances against I»ng- 
fellow, we read: 

"Abram J. Ryan, the Virginia priest (1839-1886), wrote poems 
which. Dr. Cairns says, ‘stand to Roman Catholicism and devo¬ 
tion to the South as the more sentimental poems of the New 
England writers do to Puritanism and loyalty to the Union, re¬ 
spectively. They have a swing that catches the popular ear. 
and they are full of sincere emotion.' His best-known poems are 
'The Conquered Banner’ and ‘The Sword of Lee.”’ 

Theodore O’Hara, the Kentuckian, whose "Bivouac of the 
Dead" is "probably the most famous poem ever written by 
any Southerner but Poe," was bom in 1820. and died in 1867. 
lie was a soldier in tho Mexican War. and wrote this poem on 
the occasion of the burial at Frankfort of the Kentuckians 
killed at Buena Vista. His claim to literary 
immortality, says tho writer in The Timet, 
rests almost exclusively on this one song. 

As a result of this survey, the writer in 
The T tinea concludes that "there lias been no 
withholding of recognition from tho Southern 
writers whose work warranted recognition": 

"It is not tho Lanier* and Pore who 
have any ration to complain, only the A. 

P. Longs tree ta and the ,11 ugh H. Bracken- 
ridges. The truth seems to In* that the 
South is only now giving itself to literature; 
that in the antebellum days the Southern 
genius was turned by the necessities of the 
cat**' into political fields. Most of the South¬ 
ern writers of that time who are favorably 
remembered were lawyers and politicians, 
who wrote simply as a recreation. 

"But with the sweeping away of that 
system which had demanded of the South n 
special aptitude for politic* nod hud mode it 
essential that politir* should lie dominated 
by th«* South, as a matter off self-preserva¬ 
tion, there came a literary aw'akcning, along 
with all tho other changes which we lump 
under the name of ‘the new South.’ To it 
we owe Sidney Dinier ami Joel Chandler 
Harris and George \V. Cable anti Maurice 
Thompson and Charles Egbert Craddock 
and Thomas Nelson Page." 

In the literary supplement of the same 
pa|H>r. however, wo find the following ex¬ 
pression of editorial opinion: 

."Mrs. Leigh insists that Fenimore Cooper 
is not greater than William Gilmore Simms. 

Wo say frankly that if we were compelled to choose to-day be¬ 
tween reading ‘The I.n*t of the Mohicans‘and ‘ Kutaw’ we should 
choose 1 *Eutaw." There is mighty good reading in Simms." 

And in the same column we read further: 

"Mrs. Leigh’s protest as a whole ought to be gratifying to 
all American literary critics, anthologists, and writers of literary 
handlMMtks. For one reason, she suggest*, if not the n«*d. at 
least the possible acceptance of a new ‘Comparative Study 
of American Literature.' For another, she indicates to North¬ 
ern writers that tho peoplo of the South have literary ideals 
and traditions which must In* recognized and respected in any 
authoritativeaccount of American literary history. It was worth 
while to do this, even if the little [row over Mr. Matthews's 
little book has the qualities of a tempest iu a teapot." 

Professor Matthews himself is moved by Mrs. Leigh's attack 
to explain that "sectional bias is exactly what I tried to keep 
out of my book." And he adds: 

"In fact. I am inclined to think that it is mv effort at im¬ 
partiality. my absence of sectionalism, my attitude as a citizen 
of the whole Union, which has been the exciting cau«e of the 
perfervid assault of the United Daughters of the Confederacy.” 


POPULARIZING OPERA IN NEW YORK 

C AN OPERA BE DEMOCRATIZED in New York, as 

it has been in Vienna, Paris. Berlin, and Milan, or must 
it remain a diversion of the rich, like polo and the horse 
show? Can “opera for tho people, in the pcoplo's language" 
—and at the people’s prices—justify itself artistically and finan¬ 
cially in a city where* the “diamond horseshoe” has come to 
be regarded as almost as essential to grand opera as the or¬ 
chestra, and the gowns in the boxes no less important than tho 
costume* on the stage? Next winter promises an answer to 
these questions, thanks to the rapid development of a move¬ 
ment started by the City Club, an organization hitherto mainly 
associated with municipal re-form. "The Century Opera 
Company." the result of the City Club'* efforts, announces a 
season of forty-five weeks, la-ginning September 15, during which 
it will produce opera in English, French, 
German, and Italian at prices ranging from 
twenty-five cents to tw-o dollars. Tho 
present plan is to devote the bulk of tho 
season to grand ^»-ra, but to close with 
about ten week* of op4ra-oomique. Tho 
homo of the new company will bo that much- 
advertised building erected four years ago 
as the New Theatre-, but now- to bo known iw 
The Century Opera House. This opemtio 
venture is to Iki given at hast threo yearn 
in which to prove itself. 

The management of tho Century Opera 
Company has been placed in tho hands of 
Messrs. Milton and Sargent Ahorn, win*, 
as the director* state, "are well known for 
their Rucec-Hs and long experience in produ¬ 
cing opera at popular prices," alt ho their 
activities hitherto have been in other fields 
than New York. 

Mr. Milton Aborn gives an interviewer 
from the New York Tribune the following 
interesting account of his plans for the new 
company: 

"We have always Ixs-n believer* in and 
exponents of opera in English, and the Cen¬ 
tury Opera Company will bo devoted largely 
to (his idea. Opera in English will Is* given 
every day of the week except on Monday 
evening, when opera will lie given in tho 
language in which it was written. Wo will 
run one opera through the week. If we open 
with 'Alda,' as we probubly shall, it will Ihi 
given on Monday in Italian, and on all other days in English. 
The week, however, will begin on Tuesday, the Monduy per¬ 
formance being the last one of that particular opera. 

"We believe in running each opera for a week, ns our 
experience has been that if tho public likes an opera it goes 
home and tells it* friends, who, if the same ojiem continues, 
take the advice given them and come to the theater. If the 
bill is constantly changed they become confused and resent it. 
We believe that the gnat public wishes its opera in the ver¬ 
nacular, so that it can understand what is happening on the stuge. 
Of course, many of the translations are clumsy, and we are to make 
an effort to remedy this fault. As to diction, there* is no reason 
that singers should not pronounce English perfectly, and for this 
we are- to establish a conservatory in the Century Theater, 
where- wo will employ teachers for diction, dramutic notion, and 
singing. We shall continue the pnslominance of performances 
of opera in English, unless tho public shows that it prefers opera 
in the original language, in which case we shall give it what it 
wishes. 

"Our singers will l*e all Americans, or practically all. so that 
English will be their native tongue. As nearly all singers learn 
the operas in the original language, however. 1 do not expect 
any difficulty when they are called upon for the Monday night 
performances. We shall soon establish voice trials, and ull 
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applicants are welcome. We do not intend to pay huge salaries, 
and if Mr. Hammefstein chooses to outbid us we will let him 
have the singer—there will be plenty of Rood ones left. 

"Our orchestra will number sixty musicians, and we will have 
u chorus of one hundred and a ballet of twenty-four. The 
chorus will begin rehearsals in July." 

To tin inquiry as to what stars he expects to engage. Mr. 

A born replies: 

" Wo do not believe in 
the star system, and do 
not intend to observe it 
in the opera season at 
the Century. When we 
engage artists of stellar 
magnitude they will not 
lie featured, and each 
member of our easts 
must stand or fall by 
his or her own talents. 
Every star now in opera 
has had to rise from th© 
ranks, and some of them 
sang better when they 
were making their repu¬ 
tations than they do now. 

"It is our hope to 
secure virile and experi¬ 
enced young artists with 
fresh voices, and with 
their future ahead of 
them rather than behind 
them. Our aim is ex¬ 
cellence in the ©nsetnbU 
and not in spots, and in 
following this policy wo 
hope to give grand opera 
of the highest artistic 
quality.” 

For the training of 
new singer* there will 
be established an oper¬ 
atic conservatory in con¬ 
nection with the Century Opera Company. Say* Mr. Aborn: 

" Experience has taught us that there is a great deal of operatic 
talent in America which needs only to Is- developed, and conse¬ 
quently this conservatory will till a long-felt want here, for very 
few young American singer* have the means with which to go 
abroad for study and experience, and those who do go over there 
ami win success arc only an indication of th© greater uuniU-r 
here who never have tho opportunity.” 

These plans are given a cordial welcome by tho New York 
press, ultho here and there a doubt is exprest as to the ability 
of "popular” opera in New York to win the patronage of tho 
people. Among the optimistic is The Sun. which admits that 
in the past New Yorkers have not supported low-priced opera, 
lml maintains that since those earlier experiments a new public, 
largely recruited from the foreign-born residents, has sprung up. 

Another suggestion, cited by a New York correspondent of 
The Murieal Lender (Chicago), is that "there is a tremendous 
new musical public created by the phonographs and the player 
pianos." We read: 

"This public, it is maintained, having heard the world's 
greatest singers through the advent of a scientific era. will flock 
to an opera-house where they may see and hear opera at prices 
within their means. This viewpoint is a practical one. too. and 
will Ik* endorsed by the Messrs. Aborn. who each year find their 
audiences larger." 

That the new company is not to be regarded as in any sense a 
rival of tho Metropolitan Opera Company may l»e inferred from 
the presence among its directors and incorporators of such names 
as Otto II. Kahn, Philip M. Lydig. Clarence II. Maekay, Harry 
l’avne Whitney, and others prominently associated with the 
financing of the Metropolitan Company. Something of the cross¬ 


currents of surmise that have been set in motion may lie gathered 
from the following paragraph in The Murical Courier (New York): 

"Operatic chess is being played mentally even by those who 
are not active participants in the game itself. Thus, one set 
of wiseacres has discovered that the Metropolitan Opera mil¬ 
lionaire directors backed the City Club (Century) Opera solely 
to institute opposition to the Hammcrstein Opera; a second group 
profewsrc to know that 
the same wealthy gentle¬ 
men bought Andreas 
Dippel out of the grand- 
opera field; and a third 
band of know-alls insists 
that Messrs. Milton and 
Sargent Aborn have 
been selected to head 
the City Club scheme 
for three year* lieeau.se 
they had already made 
public a plan to build an 
opera -bouse of their 
own. in partnership with 
a well-known theatric¬ 
al speculator and real- 
estate promoter." 

In the face of these 
developments Mr. Oscar 
Hammcrstein lias not 
been silent. His first 
comment on the City 
Club’s program was to 
challenge tho assertion 
that opera could Ik* pro¬ 
duced at a cost of $13,- 
000 a weak. "It eost me 
$25,000 a week,” said 
Mr. Hammcrstein, and 
"it costs the Metro¬ 
politan Opera Company 
$35,000 a week.” Th«m. 
figure-* were accompanied by a number of ironic suggestions, 
but his declaration of war is contained in an open letter ud- 
dre-st to the Metropolitan Opera Company. This letter is in 
reply to a communication from the Metropolitan Company, 
reminding him of a contract he had entered into with that 
company on April 10, 1910, in which he agreed not to produco 
grand opera in New York for ten years. Mr. Hammerstein’s 
letter reads in part as follows: 

"The contract you refer to you broke In-fore- the ink was dry. 
The fundamental intent and purpose, the whole morale, indis¬ 
putably cmtiodicd in this contract, was a division of territory for 
grand-opera purposes. I was to have New York. Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Chicago to you. You were to leave the rntlicr 
narrow field outside of these cities tome. Immediately after 
the signing of the contract, you arranged and contracted to givo 
opera in a dozen or more* cities annually at longer or shorter 
periods; and when last Fall I madi* an effort to make use of my 
privilege, form a circuit of o|H-ra-houses. and the presentation of 
grand opera. I found my territory occupied by you. 

" I have purehas*-d the Lexington Avenue property in my name; 
I am erecting an opera-house on the same in my name; I intend 
to devote it exclusively to grand opera all the year round. I 
have made and I am making contracts with great artists for this 
and sole purpose in my name. 1 intended to devote the edifice 
solely to a permanent institution for grand opera in English at 
$3 tho higli*-»t. You, twenty-four hours after my announcement 
to this effect, announced the creation of another institute at $2 
the highest. Voder the guise of philanthropy, you, nevertheless, 
solicit alms from the public, inveigling the Mayor and others in 
public authority to further nothing elso but a sinister scheme to 
destroy my absolutely financially disinterested efforts in a noble 
•-ause. Consequently, I will produce grand opera at certain 
periods at $ 1 —at others at $6 a seat, in any language, excepting 
one particular one which your conduct deserves, but which is 
unfit to be printed.” 



HAW.KST AlioWN. 


He Mill «liun< with his lir.uli.-r Mil- 
ton the Kvncrnl m a n age m ent of New 
York’s latest "popular opera" venture. 



miltum a nous. 


Who has had more, than twenty 
years' eepcri.-nce* In producing light 
and grand opera at popular prices. 
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REUGION AND BIRTH-RATE 


MOTHER COUNTRY thai has In-gun to worry over ita 
decreasing birth-rate is Germany, where an interesting 
^ ^ phase of the problem lies in the fact that this decrease 
is much greater among the Protestants than among the* Catholics. 
In the current discussions in the German press the churches of 
oil denominations are called upon to throw their influence against 
race suicide. The following facts and figures an- taken from an 
article nailed “What Can We Do to Counteract the Growing De¬ 
crease in the Birth-rate?" by Johanm-s Kuhcl in the Chrulliehe 
Well (Marburg): 


and to admonish. Minister Dr. Kirchncr. in the Prussian 
Diet, recently declared that the I*rotestant clergy can do loss in 
this matter than the Catholic because the latter have that, 
powerful help, private confession and absolution. Just how 
much can be done in awakening the conscience of the peoplo 
will depend on the trial. Tilings do not look encouraging in 
this respect. Medical science and economics, especially in 
antagonizing the theories of Malthus, must exert some influence. 
The state ean assist by forbidding the sale of illegal instruments 
and medicines. But all these can be only experimental. The 
problem is new and the solution not yet found ."—Translation 
made /or Thk Litkuaky Diukst. 


"In 1870 there were bom in Germany in every 1.000 popula¬ 
tion 40.1 children; in 1010 it was only 20.8. a decrease of nearly 
twenty-five per cent. The decline in the thirty years to 1000 was 

3.3 per cent.; in the last ten‘years it was 7 per eent. Since 1001 
this percentage of decline has steadily grown, it being 2.1 in a 
single year. Compared with other European lands, the rate of 
decline in Germany is the most marked. Thu*, in the year 
1010 the decline of birth-rate in Spam was 1.7; in France. 2.5; in 
England and Wale*. 5.1. but in Germany. 0.3, as compared with 
the figure* of ten years before. (iermany reports even an absolute 
as well as a relativcdeclino. Since IMIS, more* than two million 
children were annually bom in that country; in 1010 the number 
sank below the two-million line, altho the population had in¬ 
creased nearly ten millions since 1 H 08 ; in 1010 the number of 
children liorn was 03.824 fewer than two years before*. In some 
of the larger cities this decline amounts to a catastrophe, r.g.. in 
Berlin the decline since 1870 was from 40 in ten thousand to 
21.8 in 1000; in Banner, from 47.7 to 23.4; in Sohngen. from 

38.3 to 21.2; in Dreeden. from 41 to 25. The ahsolutc retrogres¬ 
sion in wen in such rase* as Munich, in which in 1001, with a 
population of half a million, there* were 14.103 children tiorn, but 
in lUOfi. with a population of 570,000. only 10.535. Three are 
only sample fiu-ts." 

Turning to the greater docreaoe among Protestants than among 
Catholics, the writer says: 

" In Prussia from 1875 to 1900 the average number of childre*n 
in u Catholic family was 5. in a Protestant family 4. In 1871 
the Protestant contingent in that kingdom was 64.0 per rent, 
of the entire* population and the Catholic 33.6 i*-r rent. In 1910 
the ratio was 01.8 and 30.3 per rent. The percentage of l*rot- 
estnnt children as compared with those l*om fr«»ni Catholic 
parents has decreased from 54.4: 38.6 in llMKi to 52.3: 441.4 in 
1910. Still more eloquent are- the following facts: In 1901 the 
Protestant school children in Prussia numbered 3,491.373, in 
190*1 it was 3,700.962; in 1911 it was 3.851.617; while the Catholic 
figures wore 2.057,272. then 2.321,926, and then 2,597,914. 
In ten years the three ami a half million I’rotcstant w-hool 
children of Germany inereaacd 360.060, while the two million 
Catholic children had an increase of 510.000. The problem ha« 
also h serious re>ligious side. and. in addition, a political pha«e 
when it is remembered that the Polish fatnilue re-|>urt thu 
largest gains.” 

Diseussiug some of the causes behind these figures, he con¬ 
tinues: 

“The first and foremost cause is the industrializing of Ger¬ 
many and tho rush to the larger centers of population, where 
Germany has built up its big businesses. Experience has shown 
that tho workingman's family, if it has more than four children, 
is inevitably doomed to the proletariat. In addition, the employ¬ 
ment of women in factories, the growth of greed for money, the 
modern culture of women, the fact that the IWcstants more 
than the Catholics flock to the cities, and other reasons an- the 
cause* of this condition of affairs. One-fifth of the Protestant 
population of Germany is now living in cities of 100.060 and 
more, but only one-seventh of the Catholic contingent." 

And of the possible remedies we read: 

“Protestantism can unfortunately do little, except to preach 


CHICAGO’S “MORALS COURT" 

HICAGO LIVES UP to ita reputation as a pioneer in 
establishing the first "Moral* Court," think* the Chicago 
Tnbune, which saya that tho work of the court "will 
attract the attention of the world," while Collier'$ Weekly pro¬ 
nounce* ita methoda to bo "as acientifio and humane a* tho 
average police-court method* are clumay and brutal." Tho 
business of the Morals Court is to hear "all eases that have to 
do with violations of the city ordinance* regarding the social 
evil." and as the Cleveland /’res* explains, its object ia "to deal 
mercifully and helpfully with girls gone wrong." First offender* 
an- *i*an-d the ahamo of public exposure, and none of tile women 
on trial an- thrust into contact with the regular petty criminal* 
and drunkanls of the police court. Attached to the court nro 
women probation officer* and women physicians, and it i* pro¬ 
posed to have a hospital for such of the defendants ns may need 
in««dieal can-. The proltation officers cooperate with employ¬ 
ment agencies and reoeue homes so that the women who wish to 
make a new atart in life sliall have the opportunity. Another 
feature of the Morals Court is that it will deal severely with tho 
men who "entrap and then prey upon those women." which 
leads The Free* to wonder whether "society is getting ready nt 
lost to do justice to a panali cla**?" Justice in those matters, 
according to the Milwaukee Journal, "has all too often been ono- 
sub-d," but now the world is disposal to regnn! the men moro 
sternly and to look upon the women, imperially the first offenders, 
with more intelligent consideration, and The Journal asks: 

“Is there any wav in which humanity may lie more greatly 
Khowm than in extending another chance, w hether it is to the con¬ 
vict after his first sentence or to the woinnn who has erred? 
There is no danger that such a course will encourage* crime. 
The penalty will still be heavy enough. Chicago with its Morals 
Court will not wipe away the grief and shame of sin, but it will 
take a step nearer the thought of him who said so many years 
ago what Christianity ha* l**-n so long in learning: ’Neither do 
I condemn thee; go and sin no more."’ 

In the view of the Philadelphia Inquirer the Morals Court is 
"admittedly an experiment and must la* judged by its results 
rather tlinn on any theoretical grounds." and vet "conditions 
are becoming so bad that any effort at lM*ttertncnt is to 1 h« en¬ 
couraged," so that "if Chicago succc-ds even measurably other 
cities will l»e prompt to follow her lead.” 

But plain skepticism as to the worth of the court is the feeling 
of The Sew World, tk Catholic newspaper published in Chicago, 
which remarks: 

"It is all very well to say that tho court is intended to ‘give 
every one a chance'; to afford thomi who have fallen from tho 
path of virtue another opportunity with a change in life, but 
this is srareely to be obtained by blazoning to the world the names 
and the sins of the fallen or degraded, with pictures of the court 
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A CHICAGO EXPERIMENT—TIIE PI BET "MORALS COURT." 

Tbo obJ<ct of this arnrt U •• lo del hrtpfully and mcrdfullj wHh girt* gone wroon" Jodsc Jacob H. I look In. U prcMIng' On hi. right alia Gertrude 
Howe Britten, superintendent of the Juvenile Protective League and on hi* left Mr*. Louise Touaey. the Court * chief probation officer. 


flunked by sanctimonious individual performing the work of 
moral regeneration. According to ono of the printed account*, a 
young girl who had been before the court for wayward conduct 
«M ' aontonoed' to be sent home, but the victim of the moral- 
court proceeding replied that the publicity given her ease by the 
aotivitioe of the sociologist reformer*, the proceeding* of the 
court and the newspapers, made it impossible for her ever to 
on tor her homo again or rejoin tho family. Is not this a case 
of tho cure being worse than tho disease? Are wo not entering 
upon an era of too many publio nostrums, too many quack 
1 reform ’ doctrinaires, too much smug notorioty-sccldng and 
highfalutin in tho administration of the law? It would seem that 
then* are enough channels through which the laws can be en¬ 
forced, crime punishod, and vice corrected, without continually 
increasing tho number by suoh institutions as 'Morals Courts* 
and 'Courts of Kugonic*,' etc., which not a few are beginning to 
regard os a fifth wheel to the coach of law administration.” 


THE CROSS IN THE BALKAN WAR 

HILE MANY OBSERVERS, noting the atrocities 
committed by the Christian soldiers as well as by tho 
Turkish troops, prefer to consider the Balkan War a 
secular rather than a religious conflict, at least ono spectator of 
the struggle does not hesitate to call it "a triumph of the Crow,” 
and to reproaoh the Christian nations with their failure to reo- 
ognire the fact that "all Christendom has triumphed in tho 
latest victory of the small states of Southeastern Europe over 
their old enemy, the Turk." This spectator is Ben Hurst, who 
discusses the religious aspect of the war in the Notre Dame 
Avr Marin (Catholic). Mr. Hurst quotes a wounded Servian 
soldier in a Belgrade hospital who said to him: "We knew God 
would not turn his back on us. After all. it was for his Son we 
were fighting." The writer goes on to say: 

"The rank and file who bore the brunt of battle, who chased 
the Turks at Kumanovo, stood lcnee-deep in the marshes at 
Monastir, and fell in thousands under the walls of Adrianople, 
were men who clung to the creed of their fore-fathers as to a 
pearl of great price. National sentiment was indeed strong, 
but it was not nationality that bound four separate races 
together. 

"Greek. Slav, and Bulgar (half Slav, half Tartar) were* 
bound by a common faith, their best inheritance. The ‘intelli¬ 
gent ' classes, who had assimilated new doctrim* in the Masonic 
circles of Paris, Berlin, or Geneva, whither the youth of the 
Balkans go in quest of modem knowledge, kept these out of 
sight during the solemn marshalling for the fray. 

"Not one was ashamed, on crossing the Turkish frontier, to 
make solemnly in public the Sign of the Cross. It was im¬ 
possible to find standing-room in churches that are usually 
empty. A wave of fervor fanned a faith that had slept. The 


Croaa was the rallying symbol for the Allies on the field of battle. 
Christians, prewl into the Turkish ranks, and deserting at 
every opportunity, ran toward the allied troops holding before 
them sticks or hranchrs crudely put together in tho hallowed 
form, or signing themselvea continually, so as to insure- recogni¬ 
tion as a brother, and eweape being shot. Among tho prisoner* 
whom I saw passing in the streets of Belgrade wore many with 
rough crosM-s of white paper stuck on their caps. Tho per¬ 
muted symbol stood them at last in good stead. These men, 
mostly Greeks, were given free- fare- to their homes. It was 
everywhere, among the Allies, the triumph of the Cross." 

Something of what this triumph may mean for tho liberated 
state* may be inferred from a comparison of conditions in 
Bulgaria under a Turkish and a Christian rf«inie. The Rev. 
M. M. Popoff. a Protestant Missionary in Bulgaria, gives in 
The Missionary Rrnrtc (New York) the following facts concern¬ 
ing Bulgaria's progress during the thirty-flvo years since sho 
threw off the rule of Turkey: 

"Once liiterated from the unbearable yoke, the Bulgarians 
gave themselves to an all-round development. A system of 
free education was organized, for which the state expends an¬ 
nually 25.000.000 francs. Many young men had l*«cn trained in 
Robert College at Constantinople, who took loading* positions 
in all departments of the Government and encouragisl other* 
to seek after higher education. A nourishing university was soon 
founded in Sofia, which has now nearly 2.000 students. Every 
town of any sire lias a gymnasium or a progym nasi uni, and there 
is scarcely a village without a free primary school upon which 
attendance is compulsory. As a consequence illiteracy has 
almost disappeared. Nearly every man in the army can rend 
and write, and many a common soldier is a univendty man, 
speaking French. German, and English. 

"In distributing Scriptures and tracts to the soldiers in 
Samokow. while they were starting for the front, out of 15,000 
men. very few rejected copies on account of inability to read." 

Those Balkan states which were still under tho Turkish yoke 
when the present war began, says Mr. Popoff. have "absolutely 
no improvements" to show for 500 years of Turkish domination. 
We read further: 

"The Bulgarians within thirty-five years made wonderful 
progress in education, industry, commerce, etc., as one will see 
at once on entering Bulgaria. The manner of living indicates 
that the national wealth is rapidly increasing. Tho Turks, on 
the other hand, leave behind them scarcely a single sign of 
modern civilization. They have established no schools, have 
built no factories, have constructed no roads. The great 
majority of their former subjects an- left in distressing poverty, 
and the country is more desolate than they found it 500 years 
ago. Thus is unquestionably due to their utter inability to govern 
for the benefit of the people. If they had been better rulers 
they might still be tho masters of the entire* Balkan peninsula.” 
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SOCIAL SERVICE AND THE PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

ELLO was an undersized elevt>n -year-old Italian hoy in 
an ungraded class of one of New York’s public schools, 
when* ho distinguished himself by his "utter badness’* 
ami incorrigibility. But a "visiting teacher.” sent to his homo 
to investigate conditions there, found that Nello's mother was 
dying of cancer, ami that he was her only nurse. He also had 
practically the entire care of three younger children. More t han 
this, his father, a heavy drinker and often out of work, shared 
his beer with Xello instead of getting him proper food. Nello's 
Behind tantrums were then diagnosed as due to exhaustion, 
malnutrition, and alcohol poisoning, and when approached 
from this angle, promptly yielded to treatment. 

The story of Nello, which is told by Eleanor Hope Johnson in 
The Surrey (New York), is not unique or even exceptional.and 
for tlu»t reason she urges the extension of t he social-service move¬ 
ment in connection with the public-school system. "The day 
is fast coining," says this writer, "when just as surely as social 
service is an inseparable and honored part of lioth religious and 
medical institutions, so it shall he of our educational work." 
Phases of this service, she points out, are already being slowly 
introduced into the public-school systems of some cities, while 
in many more casea the work is being done by volunteer agencies 
in connection with the schools. The most familiar form of this 
service at present is that of the "visiting teacher." who investi¬ 
gates the home conditions surrounding backward or ineorrigiblo 
pupils, and with the knowledge thus acquired is often able to 
bring hope and progress into a situation which previously meant 
only liewildennent anil despair to both teacher and child. 

Yet "when the effort is made to iutmduce direct social service 
into the school system itself," this writer tells us, "a suspicion 
ha* often Ihh'ii felt on the part of the governing body, or on 
that of tln> taxpayer, that hen* is an attempt to turn the schools 
into churitable centers." Writing in The Surrey (New York), 
she goes on to say: 

"They do not sis«m to realize nor take to heart the message 
of that minister of twenty years ngo that while it is all very well 
to talk about training the mind, no one has ever yet xvn a mind 
that was not connected w-ith a body. The obstacles which often 
pro vent the mind’s full development must Is* discovered and re¬ 
moved hefon* the education the schools offer can lie taken full 
advantage of. The same dose relationship which hospital social 
service brings about with a patient's home must Ik* established 
by the school with the homes of its pupils—os in the ra»e of 
Nello—so that any hindrance to a child's •duration existing 
there may be ascertained and as far as possible overcome. 

" Last year the social worker who was suppled to the Depart¬ 
ment of Ungraded Classes of the New York public schools by the 
Public Education Association proved abundantly the nc<d for 
such work in connection With all the special classes for children 
who are backward from any cause whatever. Children who ap- 
ponrvd to be hopelessly defective were taken by this worker to 
hospitals or clinics and found to Ik* far more nearly normal than 
had boon at first suppowd. Children who s«*onied to Ik* in im¬ 
mediate danger of getting into evil ways because of their mental 
defect, anil whose parents were unequal to the task of keeping 
them from harming themselves or others, wen* plaeod in institu¬ 
tions where they could be taught and cared for." 

The success of this visitor has led the New York Board of Edu¬ 
cation to instal two such visitors in the Department of Un¬ 
graded Class«*s. 

Concerning the development of volunteer social service in 
connection with the schools, the writer tells us: 

“The Home ami School league of Philadelphia has done 
valuable work in arousing interest in this direction, and now a 
number of such visitors ar** at work in the city supported by 
various private organizations. They are doing the same sort 
of work as that done bv the visitors in New York and Boston, 
alt ho from the rejiorts it would seem that both in Philadelphia 


and Boston special attention is given by them to vocational 
guidance. A particularly valuable piece of work has b«*en done 
by the home visitor appointed by the Armstrong Association to 
work among the colored pupils of Philadelphia; the Friend's 
Preventive Association, the Juvenile Protective Association, 
and the Children's Aid Societies, also support visitors. These 
are being used to an increasing degree* by the Bureau of Com¬ 
pulsory' Education of Philadelphia in carrying on the preventive 
work connected with that bureau. 

"In Boston there are now five full-time and seven or eight 
part-time school visitors. Each visitor is engaged by some 
private organization, such as the Women's Educational As¬ 
sociation. the Home and School Association, a group of settle¬ 
ments. or by some individual. She is attached to a special school 
or district and does all her work there. This is the arrangi- 
ment in all three cities. The work has Ik-cu supervised by a 
committee of the Women’s Educational Association, and this 
committee represents settlements and other social agencies. 
Work of this sort, hut on a smaller scale, is being done both in 
Worcester. Mass., and in Rochester, N. Y. The’visiting teachers, 
working under the Ibildie Kdueation Association of New York ( 
have laen increasingly effective in their efforts to solve for 
the often overburdened teacher problems connected with in¬ 
dividual children.” 

POLITICS AS A “SPIRITUAL ENDEAVOR" 

MARKED IMPROVEMENT in the spirit of polities 
is noted, in an interview in the New York Timet, by 
Norman Hapguod. one of the new owners and the edi- 
tor-in-ohief of Harper'a Weekly, and also the chairman of the 
Now York Citizens’ Committee which is planning a fusion 
campaign in the metropolis for the fall election. "A semi- 
religious or acutely ethical feeling is the r»*nl dynamic force Im*- 
hind the change in our political conditions," is the lwliof of Mr. 
Hapguod. who maintains that polities is no longer a mere con¬ 
flict of partizan pointsof view, hut "a highly spiritual endeavor" 
to discover the means of giving "to the moss of the people 
the best things in life," and he holds that the objects of pro- 
grwsivo politics to-day are in many details "identical with the 
objects that form the haw* of the Christian religion." Tho 
willingneas to change Mtablisbcd customs and to reduce estul>- 
lislnd privileges Mr. Hapgood terms "enthusiastic humanity," 
and remark* that it is much more in evidence in the Middle West, 
"when* wealth and education an* mon* evenly distributed, 
than in the gnat social and financial centers of the East." He 
add* that then* an* various n*asons why it is hard to make the 
progressive feeling count in New York, one being that in any 
wialthy community the political organizations "on* likely 
to Ik* dominated by men of gn*nt wealth" ami by vast business 
organizations; yet this has hap]K*ned not in New York alone, ns 
we read: 

"Everywhere in this country the difficulties of city govern¬ 
ment have l*s*n increased by the fact that we have rarely 
brought the citizens forward in our polities, hut have subordina¬ 
ted the individual to the political machine, which has invariably 
been a subordinate part of one or the other of the great nutionul 
parties. These machines have not only included a great deal of 
inefficiency and considerable dishonesty, but. what is even more 
important, they have prevented the best intelligence of our 
cities from taking over the control of our city governments and 
bringing advance! and creative thought to Iwar on city prol>- 
letns." 

That we shall eventually establish a system by which a great 
city shall l*e permanently free from the thrall of nnliuunl partizan- 
ship is Mr. Hapgood's conviction, and be continues: 

"City elections in the not remote days of the future will l«e 
won or lost on quotums tearing only upon city problems; only 
such municipal officials shall Ik* chosen as we the public have 
an interest in; the r»-d will Ik* ap|>ointcd. In no other way can 
the present advantage of the professional politician be wholly 
done away with. Among political devices for better city 
government the short ballot is the most important.” 






THE MOTOR-TRUCK AND THE RAIL 
WAY 


T» B - of « h - mo «°r-«ruck _ 

x for short-distance transportation has pounds maximum. If ^mB^n 

raised tho question whether, and how far. it ,h '‘ •“>«••**«> **k*towns 

may prove to he a successful competitor of l^’h^ilJ’a^wmiih ~ A 

the railroad. Much will depend on the ex- the better, assume that v ' _ 

istenoe of good roads. That the question is there would be ten stops dAM^MtOftlMp 
‘’ xU ‘ m,in * far beyond tne.mpolitan limits is ££$£1 W 

shown by a letter of inquiry that Motor Age business can !«• had to ^ 

recently received froni Howie County, keep th. motor \.hi<li> I ^ iBf -H 

Texas. In Bowie County pjodromla have \m0f% J 

boon built by bond issues. One of the ‘ ^Tt has been contended 

roiuln parallel* a railway for a consider- ill many previous article* .. . . —:—■■ ■ ■ £Z ■ I 

able distance, and it has been proposed that ! n ^ otaT ^9* that the r ‘“ r "“' 

.. . . ' “ , * ” . . business method of han- mcho^htoc* at *ou on um>*ue oouui'a wtatb in iuke- 

th«- road In* extended for thirty miles further dling motor-trucks is of wood. n. j. 

along the railway. Before doing this, how- far inure importance than 

ever, information was sought as to the the vehicle itself, and this case is no excep- ably have to be furnished as a freight 

*• v.) ... i, _, i lion. The whole success or failure of tlio station ut each town shipping point, tho 

. aotualeost of operating trucks on graded .rheme would depend fon the bu.in.--s con- expense depending on the business and 
and graveled roods per hundred pounds of nectrd with the trucks and the business equipment. If a number of motor-trucks 
freight per mile." When thaw W® u**d .*»!• Overhead would 

T *».*** —• - | “ I ^ 

the authorities in Bowie County ^ tho small, freight building, lighted 

intend to com pare them with freight and beat««d, and a man in charge, 

»■.r"«r- JIJ8W jmsi 1 «3S5i™“: Xs&srJx 

answering the question Motor Age ' ~ r,udin *-’ driver, and you have tho 

save: *K Hf total daily excuse of $-111. IS. or 

f A , Y um al««ut 24 enti pw ton-mile. Tins 

“As a basis of figuring it will !-• 'HBMaTXj| 'Alsu*.- |« r 1IHI pouiuls 

liable lo look at the freight | I" mile of I J or 

HclieiiHles for Hus territory on lots .‘■Menusfor the 42-mile irip. iicln- 

of ItIO pounds. Tiles., throughout {a ^ding bundling, etc. Tliisis too high. 

Texas nr., ns follows: "If two drivers were Used OOOh 

cum ..r «into (ill V\ JB tnw* eoaM make a round inp .4 

lO-mile haul. 13 12 111 N 1.' 11 UMT^H M iml.s » day w .1 lioutI unduestrain 

l5-mili-ha.il. 16 13 12 10 or hurry, provided the goods are 

25-mile haul. 10 17 15 13 URL. k • . irmly at each station platform at 

:tVmih- haul . .. 22 211 IH 16 — . Z Z \ * “7** ‘ «y budding ahioh 

60-mile haul. 27 25 23 21 --at---- were mere plat forms with u pro tee i- 

MOToa-nm-K dkuvrrinu pipes to bvilokms or an oil net unr. ing naif and a Ikix for shipping slips 
"If the motor-truck is to make and orders, most of the small stops 

good it must meet them-rates and make a ability of the manager, statements which couM be handled aanow; the two machines 
profit on them. With u simple system it will explain themselves as the article pro- would make two tri|is a day each way. or 

can be done, but nil elaborate freight line cced*. one could lie used only to do as much work 

would bo beaten by the railway. "The average motor-truck in city use as formerly. The ton-mileage nor day 

"Motor-trucks already have competed mokes 42 mile* a day. so for the first would be in this case 42(1 instead of 210 

with the railways abroad for certain figuring, merely to arrive at a further for the same vehicle." 

classes of service and under certain con- basis. let us assume that there will l*e 

ditions. with excellent success. This is two machine*, one making a trip each way SELF-STARTERS FOR TRUCKS 
over good roads, of course. As to whether each day. a third being held in reserve 
it could be done in the ease mentioned for breakdowns and for extra haul*. The 
would depend entirely on the service eon- mileage will be 42 per day. the stop* It), 
ditions. Assuming some of these, how- Thus the trip would lie made in about 0 
over, one can easily outline a plan of to 9 hours, not over 4 1 J hour* being spent 
figuring cost which will give a good idea in actual motion by each machine and tho 
of things, as a beginning to real figuring, rest spent in loading and unloading. 

"The flxt expenses of a 5-ton truck would 
[-| be about as follow's: 

Gasoline .$1.62 

Oil. etc.43 

New parts. C31 

£&£*£ Fixt expense*of truck. 5.06 

l - A "Fixt expenses on the truck would be 

as folkiw. iir Ilanal-Hil'. par coal iN-iog 


Inm *'+< Agr 

MOTOK-TBICK U Sc »«IX(;.|«>OM USED IN <.K-\ND 
RAPIDS. 


Tolal 


MOTUIK VEHICLE MADE IN |S73. 
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a truck was made the better it would 
form in the hands of a driver. It 
desirable, so far as possible, to avoid (riving 
drivers any opportunity for tinkering with 
new devices. In this way trouble could be 
avoided. On the other hand, it is con¬ 
tended that “ everything possible should be 
done to savo the energies of the driver." 
This ground is set forth in Motor Age, which 
insists that the contention is particularly 
good in the case of the vehicles of 1,500 
pounds capacity now used for making deliv¬ 
eries »f many parcels daily. A driver thus 
occupied will of necessity l>e compelled to 
spend a great deal of his time and energy 
in cranking- the motor. A driver whose 
energies are not diverted by the necessity 
for cranking would be almost certain to 
produce better results. The writer adds: 

“ With the improvement that starters are 
recoiling at present there is not any rea¬ 
son why satisfactory ones for the truck 
driver can not lie produced. It is true 
the work on a starter in such service is ten 
times greater than that in a passenger 
car, and it will be up to the starter, manu¬ 
facturer, and battorv builders to cope with 
these extreme conditions. 


gallons. While these figures are not ex¬ 
act or authentic, they may serve as an 
estimate. They are based on the assump¬ 
tion that the average car will be run 5.01)0 
miles in a year and will consume a gallon 
for each twelve miles. The number of ears 
now in the country- is placed in 
round numbers at a million. 

Starting with these figures, an 
attempt is made to get at the 
cost of the gasoline consumed. 

With the average price placed 
at I5cents per gallon, the result 
obtained i* $ 00 , 000 , 000 . If to 
this price he added 5 cents per 
gallon, in order to reach the 
average price paid by con¬ 
sumers, the result would be 
fSO.OOO.OOO —" surely a nice, 
tidy sum to go into the coffers 
of the refiners and sellers of 
gasoline during the course of one year.” 
Other items of consumption named in this 
article, their cost. etc., are gas. engine oil, 
and kerosene. Mr. Tain ter says: 


MOTOR-CAR Isr.D IN RAILWAY TRICK WORK 


"The fact that starters an* desirable for 
one typo of motor-truck docs not necessa¬ 
rily mean they an* desirable for all types. 
Tim truck used in transfer work between 
a store and its distributing nan-houses, or 
hetween the depot and the wholesale ware¬ 
houses, has not that requirement for a 
starter that the vehicle in the house-to- 
house service has. It is a moral certainty 
that when the starter movement takes hold 
of one department of tho truck industry its 
influence will Ik* felt in all of the others." 

THE DEMAND FOR GASOLINE 

L. 8. Taintcr writes in Motor of the 
magnitude of the demand in this country 
for gasoline. Motor-cars alone now con¬ 
sume in twelve months over 400.000,000 


to 


A LIGHT WSIGHT ELWTRIC THI CK. 


"We find that each car in this country 
consumes thirty-five gallons 
of engine oil on an average 
during a year, making a total 
of thirty-flvo million gallons. 
The average wholesale price 
of this product is thirtv-tw-o 
rents per gallon, which figures 
up to over eleven million 
dollars. 

"The next in line is grease, 
and of this motor-cars use 
during a year fully twenty 
million pound*, or ten thou¬ 
sand tons. an<l. at an average 
wholesale price of six cents 
per pound, this amounts to 
one million two hundred 
thousand dollars. 

"A gn*at deal less kerosene 
is hiring used per car now than 
was consu med a few years ago; 
this is on account of tho in- 
ervase in electric-lighting sys¬ 
tems. but it is perfectly safe 
assume that each car is responsible for 
an annual consumption of two gallons. 
This includes what is used for lighting, 
cleaning the motor, and w-a*hing. or a totul 
consumption of two million gallons, and 
at ten cents per gallon it amounts to two 
hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Only the widest 
kind of a guess can 
lie made as to the 
value of the general 
petroleum lubrica¬ 
ting oils and greases 
which are used in 

the manufacture of 

mo'or-earsandaiito- 
mohile accessories, 
but one would not 
be very- far wrong if 
he put the annual 
figure at three mil¬ 
lion dollars. 

Summing the mat¬ 
ter up. we find that 
tho automobile and its kindred industries 
are responsible former seventy-five million 
dollars' worth of wholesale petroleum husi- 
ne'ssduringayear.whichisdividedasfollows: 

.S-vinmino 

. 11 . 200.000 

. I .ioO.Ono 

. ,. 200.000 

. 3.000.001 

S&V00O.MU 


"Speculation as to the future is rather a 
fruitless business, but it is nevertheless 
vastly interesting. With motor-cars being 
launched on the roads of America at the 
rate of almost half a million a year, with 
motor-boats taking the water in fleets, and 
with a constantly increasing number of 


o.. i ns the ni:- 

Lirr or cation. 

stationary; engines being driven by gasoline 
and lubricated with the same oil and 
grease that the motor-ear uses, it is obvious 
that tho time is not far distant when the 
gasoline phase of the petroleum industry 
will take plain* in the list of staple 1 crops’ 
along with wheat, corn, and their follow-. 

"In England the ordinary wholesale 
of gasoline, or ‘petrol,' is the oquiva- 
t of forty cents a gallon, while in 
France 'essence’ has touched the sixty- 
eenl mark. With gasoline in America 


1 JOI 1 T PI LIVERY W AGON III II.T ON CYCLI 


at tho latter priee.we would have the enor¬ 
mous total of $240,000.01)0 as the actual 
cost to the ultimate consumer of the power 
to drive his car. Beyond a shadow of 
question, the rapid increase in the number 
of motor-cars will furnish the oil merchant 
with the needed excuse for an equally rapid 
increase in the i-ost of motor fuel. Two 


ACTOMOIULK a 


IMiRR TO l>RIVE FARM MACHINERY. A CIRCCLIK SAW DF.INO 
IN OPERATION IN TTIB PI ITT UK. 


years hence, when the number of auto¬ 
mobiles in America passes the two-million 
mark, we shall, unless some kindly hand 
intervenes, with another and cheaper fuel, 
have fi.-ty-cent gasoline. Assuming that 
t nnption would l>e just twice w hat 

it 1 . we get the astonishing total of 

S- • ) 00 as tlie bill w hich the motorists 

iConlinurd on potr 1234) 
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The Victor System of 
changeable needles gives 
you complete musical control 


The Victor system of changeable needles adapts the 
different selections to the requirements of different 
rooms,and to meet the tastes of different people- enables 
you to hear every record just as you want to hear it. 

“ But,” you say, “when Caruso sings or Mischa 
Elman plays doesn’t the Victor record it exactly as the 
artist sings or plays it?” 

Absolutely true to life—but there is this important 
difference: 

The Victor record is the artist just as you would 
hear him if you stood beside him on the stage, while 
what you want is to hear him as you would if seated in 
the audience—and the system of changeable needles 
enables you to sit in the first row or the last row or 
any place between, and to change your seat for each 
individual selection to hear it to the best advantage. 

The Victor system of changeable needles and the 
tone-modifying doors of the Victrola give you perfect 
control over tne music, and enable you to bring out 
the full beauties of each individual record. 

The VlctroU Needle produces the full tone as origi¬ 
nally sung or played—particularly suited for large rooms 
and halls, and for dancing. 

The Victor Needle brings out a volume of tone about 
equal to what you would hear in the first few rows of an 
opera house or theatre. 

The Victor Half-tone Needle reduces the volume of 
tone and gives you the effect of sitting in the middle 
of an opera house or theatre. 

The Victor Fibre Needle produces a rich, subdued 
tone that takes you still further back—a tone that will 
delight the discrim- 


Full tone 


Victrola Needle 

JO cent* (»r 200 


Medium tone 


Victor Needle 


Victor Half-Tone Needle 

5 cent* per 100 
50 cents per 1000 


Subdued tone 


inating music-lover. 

The principle of the 
changeable needle is 
the only correct one 
to insure perfect re¬ 
sults, and the repro¬ 
ducing qualities of 
Victor Needles are 
absolutely right. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play anv music you wish 
to hear and demonstrate the value of the changeable needle. 


Victor Fibre Needle 

50 cent* per 100 
(ran hr reiminted 
ami used eight times) 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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G. Y. Electric 

i ■ - — ■■ ■■ — 

Trucks 

Give you 10 years’ life 
and more. Are clean, 
silent and odorless. 

Operate 297 days out 
of the 300. 

Show economy in tires, parts 
replacements and general up¬ 
keep over a period of years. 

Promote the highest effi¬ 
ciency in systematic trucking, 
transfer wort and light deliveries. 

Make possible undreamed of 
economies in real estate in¬ 
vestment covered by stables 
and wagon yards. 


MOTOR-TRUCKS 

iContiatud from pegt 1*32) 


"Compared with the use of motor¬ 
trucks in the country at largo, these 
. figures are comparatively insignificant, 
of 191.» will have to foot for their fuel There are about fitf.OOO power wagons in 
alone. _ road-service in this country. The total 

•‘Certainly the figure* are alarming, but investment is$l.i0.t»00,000. There an-one 
as the writer lias before pointed out. every’ hundred and ten concerns with an aver- 
such contretemps brings its own solu- age installation of over fifty machines 
tion with it. Motoring in America is the ,-aeh. and an investment of 

modest man's sport. It belongs essen- $ 1 *>.000.000, which shows the confidence 
tiallv to a class which can spend only a cer- 0 f jhe big business men of this country’ 
tain amount of money. The minute the in the motor-truck idea, 
price of gasoline touches a figure beyond t he "A small grocer in Chicago said he 
reach of the half-filled pocket-book. some would not consider the motor-wagon for 
one will come forward with a cheaper fuel; some years, until it was properly dovcl- 
to take the place of gasoline, orelse with a oped. But he changed his tune when 
rarhureter that will give a mileage for a j told of the foregoing particulars. And 


given amount of gasoline so far in excess 
of the distance now obtainable that the 
in price will lie nullified." 


MOTOR-WAGONS FOR GROCERS 


Henry Farmington, writing in the Poirrr 
ll'agon of the increase in the use of motor 
delivery wagons by grocers and other 
tradesmen who supply food, asserts that 
the cost of living in this country “ is at 
least 3I.20D.UU0.0IN) more than it should 
be." aud that excessive sum "U directly at¬ 
tributable to the present wasteful methods 
of handling and distributing food prod¬ 
ucts." What is wanted is " greater and 
more direct distribution of perishable food." 
This would largely decrease the cost of food 
to the consumer. Mr. Farmington mukes 
the following other statements: 



Design standardized since 1907. 
All parts of each model interchange¬ 
able. Over 3000 in use, many ten 
years old. 

The e*.tesm««er and the ample Electric are a »a». 
ing over the complex motor vehicle and the expert 
c haulleur - macluiuM. 

The Electric ha* economic law behind it and anal 
dominate in iu SeU. Show your 
by getting the right machine lor the r»jhl plac 


he was utterly astonished when shown 
a list of nearly 1(N) grocers iu Chicago w ho 
have a total of 120 machines. 

•‘This man is typical of thousands of 
others, and such men, when they finally 
do buy motor-wagons, often make the 
mistake of purchasing machines wholly 
unsuited to their nc**ds. The obvious way 
to avoid this fatal mistake is to buy ma¬ 
chines only from manufacturers who have 
an established reputation. 

" If a motor-truck company has been in 
business for several years, or if its officials 
are men of known reputation in the power- 
wagon industry, it is usually a safe liet to 
buy its uiuchiuca especially when it can 
refer to n long list of satisfied customers. 
There is no longer the slightest reason for a 

C kht— or any other tradesman—for not 
ling motor delivery. In nearly every 
large city there urc nrofcHHioiiaf motor¬ 
truck operator* who lease or rent the 


••In ti,n .11 service* of machines, some by the day, 


country’ 


tract* of from one to three years. And 


Of ?!&,■=* sx. 

moved and the miles covered, is much 
cheaper than operating horse wagons. 

"Thus, if u mrar wants to try out 
motor delivery, lie can lease from a pro¬ 
fessional. Of course, the motor-truck 
operator makes a profit, hut then ho also 
guarantors service, and In-sides he «nn 
administer a large unrulier of machines 
much more cheaply in proportion than an 
individual concern can one or two. There* 


expensive and obsolete system of de¬ 
livery by horse wagons, and are> install¬ 
ing motors in their place*. 

"A careful census reveal* the aston¬ 
ishing fact that grocer* in these United 
Stat«>« have invested upward of S-'i.'iOO,- 
000 in motor-wagons. AI>out 2.000 gm- 
eers operate a total of 2.KII0 motor-wagons, 
varying in carrying capacity from 300 
pounds to seven tons each 


" T ! K r...*g.J.q.Jytf? I i. Wi»», i., .1,1.1, ij-ti&ii 

555*7 * nd Temtoruw. No few or than . r ,. nn lmvo lhp | M . nH lt* „f „iuH»r de- 
towns appear on the list. *o it will fivery without taking thonoceasarvlnioncy 
be *.*-n that the distribution is country -1 ^ <(f hi , a || nl OIM , time (for the 

Wide ami fully representative of American purrhBw . of nmoliins a. I., many of . the 
Most or these grocers own! mna ||,. r progressive oommunitios of this 

country, some of the local tradesmen have 
clubbed together to buy motor equipment 
on the eooperativQ plan. 

"Even in so small a place«» Hiishville, 
111 ., with a population of only 2 , 000 , I ho 
gnieers are doing their delivery work 
W'ith two motor-wagons on a cooperative 


Six capacities: 730 lbs. to 5 tons. 

Catalogue 106 on request. 

GENERAL VEHICLE 
COMPANY, Inc. 

GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 

Long Island City, N. Y. 

New York Chicago Boston Plididrlphi* 



progress. Most of these grocers own 
and operate only on© machino each, hut 
there* are several bund reds with more* 
than one. 

"One of the l>igg***t installations is that 
of a progressive concern operating a chain 
of retail grocery stories in Philadelphia. 
This firm has thirty-one motor-trucks at 
present, and has exprest the intention 
of buying 200 more in the near future*. 
The largest tleet of motor-wagons owned 
by one grocery company is that of n big 
New York chain-store grocer. This con¬ 
cern has thirty-five machines, valued at 
SI.'iO.OOO. A Company in Detroit, Mich., 
has just bought twenty-threo motor- 
wagons. after having fully tried out ma- 
chin**s for some time previous. 

"Other grocers having installations of 
more than on** motor-wagon include: 
One with fifteen machines, one with ten. 
three with nine, two with eight, three* with 
seven, seven with six. eight with five, 
forty-one with four, eighty-three w'ith 
three, and two hundred and seventy- 
seven with two. 


When Everything’s Perfume.—A poet¬ 
ical old shopkeeper was always doing kind 
things and saying lovely ones. One 
spring he was having, his shop repainted. 
Ho told the pointer to leave n certain 
corner untouched for the time being; ho 
explained that the young people at that 
season did nil their courting there, and he 
didn't want them to get smudged. 

“ But," objected the painter, “ these 
young folks would be fools not to know the 
smell of fresh paint.” 

“ Young fellow." raid the old shop¬ 
keeper. "you've never had a girl, that's 


"Practically all of these commenced plain. If you had. you'd know that w hen 
with a single motor-wagon, and bought folks are in love, everything—wet paint 
the rest on the showing of their first nit- included—smells like violets and roses." 
ehm.*—some Is-cause the machine brought .. 

extra trade which is sufficient evidence _ 

of th*- ability of the power wagon to OUEtT BKAK SPItINO WATER. 

, "make good' in the grocery business. i BOr prr mu nr h (Im> •icp|,»rr<l ihuiim 
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The Marmon is a fitting expression 
of the elegant luxury of modern life 
combined with the high efficiency 
of modern industry. Nothing that 
makes for comfort, convenience or 
beauty has been overlooked; mar¬ 
velous results that make for dura¬ 
bility, power,economy and capability 
have been achieved. 

The reputation of the car and its 
makers warrants the careful con¬ 
sideration of every buyer who 
demands the best. 

Detailed Information on Request 

Nordyke & Marmon Co. 

F.llabhlhtJ 1S51 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

Sixty l'ears of Successful Manufacturing 


The Marmon ''Thirty-Two" 

A sensible, logical car —a car of moderate size 
and capacity, meeting every' requirement for 
touring and city use with the economy in tires, 
fuel and uplcrcp so important to the majority of 
motorists. Four-cylinder. 32 h. p. 120-inch wheel 
hair, electric starting and lighting system, with 
body types to meet every requirement and cor¬ 
responding equipment. Touring Car, $3000, f.o.b. 
Indianapolis. 


The Marmon “ Forty-Eight" 

Six-cylinder, 48-80 h. p.. 143 -inch wheel base— a 
large car with small car advantages, a car with 
short turning ability which eliminates the old 
objections to long wheel base a car of wonderful 
and rurpa>sing riding qualities: electric starting 
and lighting system, with body types to meet 
every requirement and corresponding equipment. 
Touring Car. $5000, f. o. b. Indianapolis. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


O K all the fixed forms of poetry tho 
sonnet is the only one to enjoy gen¬ 
eral and long-continued popularity. In 
lKdOan attempt was made to introduce into 
the English language some of the highly 
artificial French forms. Austin Dobson, 
William Ernest Henley, Andrew Lang, 
Algernon Charles Swinburne wrote grace¬ 
ful ballades, villanellcs, rondeaux, and 
triolets. But nono of these forms havo 
entered into the language. The sonnet, 
however, altho it has been condemned by 
many poets and critics—sonneteer was once 
a contemptuous name for a poet—retains 
its hold upon the affections of writers and 
readers of verse. The magazines of Eng¬ 
land and America print sonnets every 
month, and rare indeed is the volume of 
1 vent© that does not. contain exercise* in 
this fascinating and difficult manner. 
Even The Enyliih Review, that ultra-radical 
periodical which publishes the work of John 
Masefield. W. W. Gibson, and William II. 
Davies, yields to tradition enough to print 
in a recent issuo ten sonnets by as many 
different writers. It cannot be said that 
these poems are particularly distinguished; 
sameness of form and sameness of thought 
render t hem rat her dull reading. Only ono 
shows any striking beauty, and that one 
wo quote below. Mr. Flint has oxprest 
Iteauliful thoughts in t>enuliful phrases—■ 
” chiming in my soul like silver gongs " is 
admirable. The spirit of his poem is ro- 
freshingly joyous and eminently suited to 
tho form he has sel««eled. 


(No Clinch) 


made of Vitalized Rubber 


are built with extra air-room 

It s the extra air-room that does 
the wor k. The more air-room in 
y° ur r ‘ rcs mcans morc resiliency, and 
1 a greater ability of the tire to absorb 
wlrffiPfa ] r ^ K ‘ shock ot the road, insuring more 
L'iPST / comfort * or y ou an< I your passengers 
< -4 —more comfort for your tires. 

This more air-room tire does the 
work easily and will not strain under 
road usage. The extra air-room is gained for you without less¬ 
ening the thickness of the tread or weakening the side walls. 

You can now get Diamond (No Clinch) Tires made of 
Vitalized Rubber, with Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact, No- 
Pinch Safety Flap for inner tube protection, and, if you 
wish, the famous Safety (Squeegee) Tread— at any of the 


Conaolallon 

Ilr V. 8 Ki-int 

What If my life lie ca-t In Iwmii w»y*. 

Ilrtw<«'n brick wall*, where flower* do not grow, 
Where golden field* of corn wave not nor glow.* 
And cold unfriendly fac«w mart my *a*r— 

Thm> *UII are treca In London: In lhe maxo 
Of nolay street* I meet them aa I go. 

Dejected am! bewildered, to and fro. 

And my heart leap* and with rejoicing aaya: 

Still have I golden book* where men have limned 
The flower* of their spirit and It* songs— 

Bird* singing In the branrhr* of my mind; 

And. O my love, your Image 1* undlmmed. 

While chiming In my aoul like diver gong* 

Your voice and laughter through It* alienee wind. 


From the sonnet lot us turn to the work 
of a Boomer of sonnets. Mr. Herbert 
Kauffman’* ** Poem* " (George II. Dorun 
Co.) are written with little regard for con¬ 
vention; perhaps it would Ik- juster to say 
they are written in deliberate defiance of 
convention. When a writer lias striking 
new thoughts to advance this capriciously 
free writing i* sometimes justifiable. But 
Mr. Kaufiman has no new message, nor 
does his enthusiasm for profanity and ex¬ 
clamation points lend force to his Kipling- 
esque didacticism. In his quieter moods 
he writes verse well worth reading, and tho 
two which we print below show him at his 
Iicst. His personification of Hope is well 
sustained, and except for the clumsy ex- 
nrcssion " muscled meat " the poem culled 


to havr tubrrculoM' 
lor trrAlitwnt. no r 
When von find you 


lion for its 5t.$o3,ooo sanitarium, for the rravm that 

the climate here i* favorable for the treat 
ment of tuberculosis all year round. 

e Government’* report min: ’Thel*.itut» <*hkh c»mtitate 


•woofu. I« I1« rrutivc Uc Is pi n e tmt ikimm 

out tlw xvheU rear.” 

The mile-high altitude lu. much to do with keeping tummer d 
here plraunt and night* delightfully cool. Thi. altitude, loo. i 
bt* help in the treatment i>| tnbereulod*. Sutbtic* *l*>w that altiti 
Inoravr* the riuiity by adding toil,.- white corpse* and by brt 

The environment here i* braotiful-roarW desert: *n»«ndUcov* 
w«hi herbage and in wooded n*ar town and hcavilr « >oded hack 
ward! the mountains. Beautiful tcentry; t«w>4 roads. Silver i 
U a modem town of WOO with wclUtocked stores and CY*ry 
glcnceo* telephone*. electric lights. «.-»d *at*r, etc-,-reached 


Smu Fe or R«xk l«Ui>d and Southern Pacific. * the ad van urea c 

SECRETARY. SOI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. SILVER CITY. N. M 
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International Motor Tru 

Proved by Years of Successful Sen-ice 

Mack Saurer 'S.’T Hewitt 


4 cents per ton-mile 

Ten of our trucks are owned by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, who unquestionably under¬ 
stand transportation machinery. During 1909-10 
they bought four of our trucks — saving 33 l A% 
in transportation cost—then they bought the rest 
of the ten. Their exclusive use of our trucks 
proves their confidence. 

These trucks are operated with full load capa¬ 
city 24 hours each day, and here are the figures: 

104 to 120 miles each 24 hours per truck 

80.000 pounds of freight per day per truck 

Two days’ work for each work day; yet up¬ 
keep remains only 4 cents per ton-mile. 

Each round trip, from the works at Philadel¬ 
phia to Eddystone is over 26 miles. 

Load—5 tons going, 5 tons on the return 
2 round trips in each 12 hours 
4 round trips in each 24 hours 
40 tons per day per truck 

This story is but half told—let us tell you the rest 

International Motor Company 

Ownl Often : Bredway uv 4 57th St Nn York : Allentown Pa : Plainfield N J 


“ Courage " is excellent. It is a little tool 
long, perhaps, but it is effective preaching. 

Hope 

Br HBKBKlfT Kavffmax 

I heard the walls of grief and shame 
When ITlam's walls were wrapt tn flame; 

I stood within the Forum place. 

When Vandal ax and Gothic mace 
Bntteml the pride from Carar a face; 

When Plague's foul legions Ailed the Seine 
With corpse*, and Ixwtank the plain 
Of France, from Paris to Lorraine; 

When Flanders fell before the siege 
That made the Spanish fiend her liege; 

When werwolvt* wrought a guillotine 
For Louis and hl» fragile queen; 

'Twos | who staged anew the scene 
'Twaa I who wiped away the nears 
And set the heaven with fresh star*. 


Courage 

Hr Heiibkht Ktrmux 

'TU not because of muscled meat 
Wo place men In the master s seat; 

We do not reckon toughened .tbew. 

Nor brood, nor cm-d. nor hulk, nor hue. 
The force with which the anvil ring*. 

Nor care how hard the hammer swing*; 
The might In brawn, the strungtb In bone. 
Can never servo success, alone; 

Think you 'twaa Spartan steel and skill 
That saved Greece from the Persian will? 
Think you Iloraitua won the day 
Ami held tbo bridge through nlrnhle play 
Of sword? Or when all Europe lay 
Cringing beneath Napoleon's sway. 

'Twaa Ixdtor guns and cannon-balls 
That swept the Acids and crumblrd walls? 
All that was splendid In every age 
Was written by valor on history'* page. 
Giants In pigmy guise. 

Prophets with groping eyes; 

What matter sight or *lie 
When men build to the skies? 

What matter Dumber*, y* 

If wo disdain our fears? 


Here, by a more experienced poet, is a 
poeni that hits no lesson whatever. Il has. 
however, a eharminif old-fashioned senti¬ 
ment and it illustrates the mysterious and 
enduring affinity of wild nature and the 
human heart. We take it from The 
Indeptndenl. 

The Dittany 

Br Madison Caweix 

Tho scent of dittany was hot. 

Its smell Intensified the heat: 

Into his brain II seemed to beat 
With memories of a day forgot. 

When she walked with him through the wheat. 
And noon was heavy with the heat. 

Again her eye* gazed Into hta 
With nil their maiden tendermas; 

Again the fragrance of her dreai 

Swooned on his senses; nnd. with bliss. 
Again ho felt her heart's caress 
Full of a timid tenderness. 


What of that spray da* plucked and gave? 
The spray or this wild dittany. 

Whose went brought l»*efc to memory 
A something kwt. beyond the grave, 
lie knew now what It meant, ah me! 

That spray or withered dittany. 

How many things he had forgot! 

Far. lovely things he'd dung away. 

And where was love now? Who would say? 

The dittany, whose went was hot 
Spoke to hbs heart: and. old and gray. 
Through the lone land he went his way. 
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Athletic 


W Union Suit 

Licensed Under 
[ Klosed-Krotch Patents 

The perfection of summer under- if 
wear comfort. Ootch is closed V 
as in a pair of drawers. No 
edges or surplus material /[Jm. 
to draw and initate the 
skin. Front and rear C 
openings separate. I) 

Can't gap in the seat. VV, 

Made of best maleriak. - y 

Light, airy, roomy. The I 
only garment of this style 1. 
licensed under the Klosed- 1 : 

Krotch patents. $| up. U 
If not carried by your dealer. \J i 
he can secure from us. V 

Other furnishings bearing the \ 

1 ^flC^cnt^rds 

i mark of quality include TK 
A Sfw**. Gloves. Hosiery, f\ 
A Suspenders, Neckwear. / 

1 Handkerchiefs, etc. (' f 

JfiCtont&rcis 

U 


away with suspenders and belu 


WEAR 

Stanford “HIP-FIT 

*•- ms*s** 44» U«o«ets 

prtnr f lirka—«ut 


Cabot's Creosote Stains 




SAMUF.t. CABOT 
7 Oliver Slreol 


Martha Gilbert Dickinson Bianchi’s 
n. w book " Gabrielle. and Other Poems ” 
Duffield & Co.) is full of musical and 
highly colored verse-, but is lacking in va¬ 
riety and lias some grave errors of taste. 
The poem which we give below is perhaps 
lie best of the collection; its theme is trite, 
but the lines are beautifully made and givo 
an impression of sincerity. 

A Wanderer's Song 
Hr Martha Giuut Dickinson Dianciii 

Once more lo are familiar stars. 

look down through friendly tr..*— 

Oner more to fret the heart of youth 
With May across the scan! 

Once more to acr the hyacinth 
l‘n*m upward through the graas. 

To hear the plow-boy s tuneii-* song 
Above the furrow* pass. 

I reams the willows silver along the rising 
Mnmnu, 

I reams tire shining valley puts on her apring- 
1 We gleams! 

«»nce more to breathe the lilac plumee 
In gusts of April rain— 

To linger with the violets 
In a forgotten lane: 

»nce more to nacli the low grem stile 
Upon whose Keltic mm) 

Those tart lor travrlera said farewell— 

And fared them forth to Ood. 
n •Inams tire May-white trance. tlx- nlghu across 
horn. 

In drvams the voice of Hpringtlme U calling, rati¬ 
ng met 

I'd give the dawns of almond bloom. 

The orange and the rose— 

The misty olive terraces 
Of shadowy reposo— 

I d give the nightingale and palm 
And wander-joys like thiwo— 

USt to go hack to spring s old throb 
And old Infinities. 

ams my h.art Is straying with May acn-e 


V raary'g Mngminr prinla the following 
l-ri-’f drama. The picture of the beach at 
it is splendidly drawn, and the wholo 
"■ »* *h excellent example of forceful 
Jthsation: 

The First Tryst 

Hr Jamm II. Kk.nton 

•i the whispering shadows of the night, 
the gray dunes show wan against the sky, 
the Inns roller curts Its yellow foam 
\i»half-strangled sands, lie stands at gaze. 

Hi- »rt l* sick with doubt, and painfully 
III- • >r Is bent to catch the hushtd, sweet noise 
Ul light reel hastening toward him. Sudden fcara 
Clutch at his throat, while fancy, chilled and weak. 
Plagues him with namehtoi pangs. There In tho 
dark 

One Wg star burns like an unwinking eye. 

Mocking his vigil. Somewhere, far away. 

A dog bays maddeningly, and all his soul 
Hangs on the torture of that Instant when 
From the dim tower the bell's first note shall l««im 
It* brazen signal. Hollow winds arise 
Mingled of flame and frost: hope flickers low. 

As falls the breathless moment: till at last 
The long-awaited stroke which, ere It dies. 
Shudders Into a little sound of joy. 

Then oututn-tchisl hands that glimmer through 
the dusk. 

Pale robes that flutter near, a happy cry 
Quenched in a tremulous sob—and all Is well! 
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hv the real rubhcr that goe> into hand-made Kclly-Springficld tire*. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY. 229 W. 57 th St.. New York 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE PASSING OF THE ASTOR HOUSE 

I N Boston the tewing down of an old 
landmark is regarded as a kind of sac¬ 
rilege. but in New York nearly every thing 
must give way to economic pressure. In 
the metropolis dividends are usually the 
first consideration, and the people who 
pull down old buildings excuse themselves 
by su.ving that while from a sentimental 
standpoint it is rather bad to see places of 
historic interest wiped out of existence, 
then* is a gain of arehiteetural beauty in 
the erection of modern buildings. One by 
one a great many New York landmarks 
have passed, and now we learn that the old 
Astor House is soon to be torn down. The 
old hotel has an interesting history, some 
of which is told in the New York Nun. 

There are probably more history, tradi¬ 
tion. tragedy, and comedy associated with 
the weather-stained, gray-stoned old Astor 
House than with any other old building in 
New York. Shortly after the Revolution¬ 
ary War Rufus King, once Minister to 
England, hod his Colonial homestead and 
garden on the plot when* the Astor House 
now stands. One of his neighbors was 
Cornelius Roosevelt, of whom Colonel 
Roosevelt is u direct lineal descendant. 

John Jacob Astor. the founder of the 
Astor family in America, bought the house 
and ground from King, and while he lived 
then* entertained all the authors and 
scholars of the day. He lwught up all of 
the block between Veiny and Barclay 
StriH*ts. and in the early .'Ml's di«cid«*d. much 
to the alarm of some conservative old 
Knickerbockers, to erect then* the finest 
hotel on the western continent. 

The corner-stone was laid on July 4.1834, 
nnd beneath it was buried a silver casket 
containing copies of the daily newspniH*rs 
of the day previous, a silver tablet, ami a 
full-length portrait of Lafayette, who was 
a mighty popular figure in this country 
even at that date. 

It took three years to erect the building.! 
and the original cost was $70,000. The 
opening ceremony was presided over by 
Mayor Cornelius W. Iaiwremt*. 

Perhaps then* is no place in America 
where during the march of years so many 
celebrities from every field of endeavor 
have gathered. There have been munler, 
theft, nnd suicide between those grim 
stone walls. Some of the hitten*st political 
campaigns of American history have been 
planned then*. 

A year after the place was opened Na¬ 
thaniel Hawthorne and Charles Dickens 
registered then*, and only a few months 
later Washington Irving spent several 
w«*eks there while on a visit to New York. 

Every President of the United States 
since the Civil Wnr excepting William 
H. Taft has had at least one meal in the 
Astor Houm^ In the parlors upstairs the 
campaigns or Henry Clay, Zachary Taylor, 
nnd Winfield Scott were organized. Edgar 
Allan Poe. who in 1841 edited Graham's 
Magazine, dropt into the Astor House daily 
to pick up news. 

On the Astor steps Louis Kossuth bade 
adieu to America, and the late King Ed- 


AN ELECTRIC TRUCK 

Can Go Anywhere 

It isn’t prohibited from entering docks, warehouses or other places 
where tire underwriters’ rules forbid inflammatory material. 

This is only one of the advantages of an “Electric” truck. There are 
many others and business men everywhere are recognizing them, just 
as the large majority of electric vehicle manufacturers have recognized 
the superiority of 

The 4 JiXlbC Batteries 

Designed and perfected hv the most experienced battery engineers who 
have carefully considered the service requirements of the “Electric." 

Built by the oldest battery maker in the country in the largest plant in 
the country devoted exclusively to the manufacturing of storage batteries. 

The worth of “Exit»e M batteries has been demonstrated, trored 
beyond auejiion, in dependable service in all types of electric vehicles, 
under all sorts of conditions. 

The people who buy the most oatterics arc the best judges of the 
best batter)’ to use. 

Whether you own—or intend purchasing—an electric pleasure car. 
delivery w agon or truck, it will pay you to investigate the four “ Extl)C " 
Batteries. 

Our interesting publications on request. 

The Electric Storage Battery Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


1913 


New York 
Detrv.it 


Barton Chkjfo St. Low* Clr.cU.vi AtUnta Drnrer 
Lot Anjclrt S»n Frutcivo SattU Portland, Or*. Toronto 

Uae the M Exl&e - Battery for Cm Car 
Starting, Electric Lighting or Ignition 


V Kelly-Springfield 

\ Automobile Tires 
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ward, then Prince of Wales, with the Grand 
Duke Alexis, bowed from those steps to 
the crowds. Thackeray passed in and out 
of the hotel entrance, and down those steps 
P. T. Barnum escorted Jenny Lind to her 
coach, and Maeready followed. 

The old registers, preserved through | 
the generations, show the names of about 
all the leading figures in American history 
of the time. The signature of Fenimoro 
Cooper is there, as are those of Lydia Maria 
Child. Margaret Fuller. Peter Parley, John 
Burroughs. Fitz-Jamos O'Brien, and George 
Arnold. 

Walt Whitman used to sit by tho hour 
on the Astor House stoop basking himself 
in the sun. Andrew Jackson was a regular 
guest. Fanny Elasler, the dancer, who 
seventy years ago introduced "Lsi Taren- 
telle.” was a familiar figure in the house. 

In the old ballroom many of the finest 
social events of New York life were held. 


KREG 

PECANS 


_ ' Selected Psper- 

Shall Pecans 

" La* , i.i!.ry.lit 

* f' r il*. hfowfi nut# you 

large. thin atM-lta 

. ast!*, *<1 lev I nila 

f Mg— ruled with delirium 

sollca goodie* 

Uoo t bay meat* during the hot -uminer month*. Kreg 

Reran# used in soup* aalad*. cake*, nunrom*. longs. 

Icr crrima, garnUhing. end ala»o»* every form of «lr**ei I 
•ill provide more nourishment and arc altogether more 


Challenges comparison with 
any other known mineral 
water in the world on its 
record of results. 


HE “MADE" FLORIDA 


\XT HEN Henry M. Flagler, famous for 
• * his .work in developing the re¬ 
source* of Florida, waa fourteen he left the 
home of his father, a poor Presbyterian 
minister, in a village in Ontario County. 

New York, and went to a little town in Doable Grip 

Ohio, where he was glad to take a job as NtAj AND 

clerk in a general store at five dollar* a ATTRACTIVE 

wrek. When he died the other day at 

West Palm Beach he was rated as one of 

the ten or twelve rirheet men in the conn- ■■*«*■* cui 

try. Tho tangible compensations for _ " u, *‘ 

weighing coffee and sugar, measuring gjrsjIM** 

calico, and cranking molasses faucets did 

not enable young Flagler to enjoy many 

popular pleasures, but his experiences be- wrcxorr L0 1 

hind the counter gave him the foundation ** n a sip 

for his business education. While there he I 

acquired a sense of commercial values and 

learned the rudiments of business. The g 

story of his success in the oil burincss and g 

Uter as a railroad builder is told in the New //TPr 

York Tribune: ffi llM I 


KREG PECAN CO, Williamsport, P 


Paper Clip 

AN OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


h* W of Id • Uk»il«. 

Improved f At lory n»rt bod* and 
greatly intreaard out i nit f«w 
WJ rna (Or u* to moke a mr 
iWu«j mv pntt opet. Some 
thing trry to the firet 

1 nut hoar r* of ivtj model* lo 

wli town. Write u- today. 

WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 

\rtikoml • fnf in •irfNNi#. to 
May prtwm. anywhere In the 
IJflted Slater, awl firefly Ik* 
reiffkJ. We only avk >ou to 
tamlnr and try file * H.ntrr’' 
‘IfcowJ u teas ripen %* lo v**nW/ 
ittk of buying any other Wyile. 

_ 1 FREE TRIAL 

Manger** Mcycle. Sc4 * reef <oti to ytm u 
>tw ilw i*^ •*«' lo ke**p it after riding It for 10 day* amt 
putting It to every tr*t Our M Km#rf bicvclra art of 
•uch high quality. bandMtne appearance aan low prim 
that we am viU.M to ship to you. for yowl e»- 

afnnauoo and trial and leave it entirely to you vhetlsci yon 

Low ‘factory prices iw ri»x*elunet hJIlJatii 

cnacSmerv enaldr u. to offer you direct Horn the factory 
Uh* teat bicycle net pfolurol at a price that will be a rearf- 
to yew I>o not buy a Bicycle or a pair of 1 ire* until 
>«urren.rouf Urge mimplrtr catalog and learn wur direct 
factor? price and rr^orkotfe \p€<**l of*r. 

SECOND-HAND HIC.YCIXS- a limited Duntrr takoi In 
trade by oar Uncaro retail store* w\ll be ekxed out at on« 

at IHoWwh. JlTHriMlvc bargain )Ut free 

RIDER AGENTS WANTED &5W3S 

rahibit a-ample ioij •‘Ranger *’ IHcyrlr^i.nlwhed by %»v 

In yout apare time you can uke many order* for out 
tNO'K tire* and •undne? Hrlt# at once for our large 
Catalog and a remarks!d* t firstai fropaitikm wc will make 
c*e the List iyi 3 Model* going to your town. 

TIDCC rvar wheel* with coaster brake, inner tuber 
I Ultvt lain pa. wlnnvtrw. parti, repair* aiut every* 
thing in the 1*o>tle line at half uiual price*. l>o noc 
wait—»Titc today lor late*- rwtalog mutiitung * great fund 
cd intrre«iitJK. uwiul trii>-.lr information. It only oati a 
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thoroughly respectable in those'days and 
that he gave it up because of his religious 
scruples. He made about $50,000 in 
Bellevue, and went to Saginaw, Mich., 
where he entered the salt trade. In three 
years he lost his money and owed about 
$50,000. He managed to borrow enough 
to pay his debts and went to Cleveland, 
where he started in the grain commission 
business. That was in the (10's. John D. 
Rockefeller, his brother William, and Sam¬ 
uel Andrews, an Englishman, hail started 
an oil refinery at Cleveland, and when it 
was decided to build a second refinery, 
Flagler borrowed $100,000 from Stephen 
Harknoss, who was related to him by mar¬ 
riage. and Flagler became a member of the 
firm of Rockefeller, Andrews & Flagler. 
Tho business developed rapidly, and iu 
1870 the partnership was closed and the 
Standard Oil Company was formed. 

Tho company was capitalized at 81,000, 
000 at first, but when the concerns of Lock¬ 
hart, Frew & Co., of Philadelphia, and 
Charles Pratt & Co., wore bought, the 
capitul stock was increased to $.'1,500,000, 
and then to $70,000,000. Mr. Flagler was 
one of tho main factors in the development 
of the vast oil industry, which later was 
considered a menace to business und which 
was dissolved by the United States Supreme 
Court. Mr. Flagler always maintained 
that there was no "freezing-out” process 
in tho building up of the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany, and I hat the men who demanded 
cash instead of stock when they sold their 
refineries were the ones who cried loudest 
against the Oil Trust. 

The Stato of Florida owes to Henry M. 
Flagler more than to any other man the 
rapid development that it has enjoyed 
since the latter part of tho lost century. A 
few Northerners seeking relief from the 
rigors of winter hail gone there from time 
to time after the close of the Civil War, and 
there' were a few small hotels. In the late 
80 ’h Flagler saw that the country could lie 
developed, and he set about to do it. He 
built at St. Augustine the Ponce dc Leon 
and the Alcazar hotels and increased tho 
railroad facilities. The new hotels were 
then considered the finest in the world, and 
since they were opened there have been 
few to excel them, even in the great cities. 
He built other hotels and the Florida East 
Coast Railroad, and finally constructed 
the extension of that railroad from the main¬ 
land over the keys to Key West. 

Key West, the southern terminal, is the 
most southern city in the United States, 
and by way of tho Florida Keys is lOti miles 
from the mainland. The project to con¬ 
struct a railroad across these keys was 
smiled at at first, and it was not decided 
upon definitely until after years of careful 
study. Nearly six miles of tho wonderful 
railroad are constructed on concrete arches 
that span the deep water between Long 
Key and Conch Key. The completion of 
the road brought Havana within ninety 
miles of railroad transportation to any part 
of the United States. 

Flagler’s work in Florida was recently 
referred to as follows: "It is to be doubted 
whether mere figures can give an adequate 
idea of the magnitude of Flagler’s work. 
He has spent $41,000,000 in Florida—that 
is. his investment in incorporated enter¬ 
prise amounts to that, divided roughly 
as follows: Eighteen million dollars in the 
old railroads, including the development of 
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THE TRUCK TRIUMPHANT 

The Federal Truck Has 

Never Been An Experiment 

The Federal truck was not offered for sale until its power, its 

a th, its durability, its economy, its success had been scien- 
v demonstrated. 

The fact that there are in operation today iooo Federal 
trucks of the original Federal design demonstrates the scientific 
soundness of that original Federal design. 

The Federal was the first successful truck designed, built and sold 
by a company organized exclusively for the manufacture of trucks. 

How Federal Trucks have “stood up” 

Here is the history of the first five 
Federal truck* wc built: 

The first Federal truck is neither in 
the scrap heap noc in the relic room. 

It is in operation as a pick-up car for 
the Federal factory today, it is still 
averaging 75 miles per day, carrying 
capacity loads. 

h The second Federal truck built and 

Beecher, 


Light and Power Company, who arc 

that 


not only still operating 


truck, 


the first sold was bought by 
Peck & Lewis, wholesale pape 
and it is still oj«cratcd daily by that 
company. 

The second Federal truck sold was 
bought by the L. Be mb Floral Com¬ 
pany, and is still operated daily by 
that company. 

The third Federal truck sold was 
bought by the fire department of 
Tupelo, Mis*., and is still in operation. 

The fourth Federal truck sold was 
bought by the Portland Railway, 


uy s 

but on the showing of that truck have 
since bought seven more Federal 
trucks. 

We have never had to rc-build a 
Federal. 

Wc have never had to replace a 
Federal. 

We have never had a serious inter¬ 
ruption or complaint of Federal Serv¬ 
ice—with 1000 Federal* in hourly 
operation. 

That record is unique—also, wc 
believe, conclusive evidence. 

Wc eaperimented before wc sold a 
single Federal, and 1000 Federal 
owners arc satisfied because wc sold 
them a scientific success. 

Write for the Federal Blue Book 
of Traffic. 


Federal Motor Truck Company, Dept. K, Detroit, Mich 



isasgte 

kt “E" l» color*. 

rues DAIS I 


THE MOST USEFUL ARTICLE 
FOI ANY OUTING OR ABOUT 
THE HOME IS A 

> STEAMER 
RUGw 

auiutnutaUnc—Unvma * 
onoaag — yachting 
camping — at ptCBK*. 
M-rtuIl. foot hull. 00 lh- 
.-mnd».tbr Wfamrr; tn 
ihe dm. the tavabd’r 
room, the him mock; lor 
all three o*r* I hey an 
ahrayicnrSgle. Alt")- 
* nat* highly 

«-»ulU«l cxOof- 

aclam* IB Nf* Ug 
ol a m Srod lor Hoik • 

vs afl trel w hfit 



Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 

Buy a pair of Light weights 
for summer wear, weight 
l * but 2 ounces. 

/ S? \ There Is ea«c and comfort in the 
eliding back Price so cent*, 
from any dealer or the factory. 
Signed guarantee on each pair. 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
401 M.m S«. Shirley. Mbm. 
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towns; $10,000,000 in the Key West ex¬ 
tension; $12,000,000 in hotels, and $1,000,- 
000 in steamboat and outside enterprises. 
This sum does not include his charities, 
churches, and divers donations, for neither • 
he nor any one else has kept the figures. 
The value of the taxable property in the 
counties exclusively reached by tin* Flagler 
roads has increased over S50.000.000 since 
he Ix-gan. And then* an* to-day only about 
25,000 acres under cultivation for fruit and 
vegetables out of a total of about 3,500,000 
acns now available for such cultivation. 
Flagler has .‘'made" the East Coast of 
Florida. 


as a Watch 


Don’t let them 
age before their 
time—don’t let 
them stay travel 
1 1 stained and 

«. shabby, outer 

^ j surface crack- 

ed, rubber de¬ 
teriorated and 
lifeless. 

Keep Your Tire# Trim, 

smart, new looking—young, with 

TRAOC 


HOW EVERS GOT HIS START 


rhe Vest Pocket 


IN the spring of 1902 the* .“Cuban 
A Giants” wen* billed to play an exhibi- 
tiongameatTroy, and the local club’s short¬ 
stop. a boy nainod I*ugb. failed to turn up. 

Manager “Lew" Racon. finding himself 
“in a hole” for an infielder, ask.nl if John 
Evers was in the grand-stand, and. as luck 
w*ould have it. John happen.nl to be 
” Johnny-on-the-Spot.” If Evers had been 
absent that afternoon, maybe he would 
still be working in a collar factory, w lien* bn 
was employed at the time he broke into 
professional baseball. As it was. be gave a 
creditable account of himself, and liaeon 
had him play in ••verml other exhibition 
games before the regular league season 
began. l*ugh arrived the day before the 
opening game, and Evers was Bent to right 
field, hut the future “Kingof the Keystone 
Bane" was not d.*stined to stay in the out¬ 
field. I*ugh did not play very well, and 
Evers was made the regular short-*! op. The 
new manager of the Chicago Cubs tells his 
own story in an interview with a New York 
Krtning Trlryram reporter: 

So that it may be understood that It was 
not a sort of haphazard guews on I he part of | \SS. in ONE /• 
Racon in asking me to play, it is n< > ccK«ary 
for me to explain that previously I had l»een 
playing semiprof«*ssional ball in and near 
Troy on Sundays. 

I was the manager, captain, and linancinl 
backer of a t«*am of youngsters. Some of 
thorn I paid as much as fifty cents a game, 
hut the average salary was a quarter, w lik*h 
I paid out of my own pocket, and which, 
incidentally, used to keep me pretty nearly 
“broke.” for I never made any money out 


KODAK 


Your waten is, no doubt, 
as accurate as the family 
clock, and more convenient 
because always with you. 

A Vest Pocket Kodak is 
as accurate as cameras of ten 
times its bulk, and more con¬ 
venient because you can have 
it always with you. 

Vest Pocket Kodak pic¬ 
tures arc 154 x 2 'A inches, 
and so sharp that they can 
be enlarged to any reason- 
aide size. I-et your dealer 
show you. 

Kodak i alatofttr hrt at thr JtaUu, 
vi h mail. 

KASTMAN KODAK CO., 

ROCHESTER. N. Y . Tkt Kodak C„,. 


Prevents Tire Decay 

■ H-i.ll. •iruk.-lMd, n*6*f c°oipou*d ib« >111 m 
<>M k, r.b m web o*. ih* au.»« «4 lb* 

,..*«! In, lb* lubtaf lb* dtttrtoraila, rtren 

of ll, til, air andod. and lMar«. a ad cratba fro- 

looln, lb* Inn*, bbnc fiva dr»a, <a.«d by oU Bad 

mUU ‘ U,r Makta tins look lika new. 


Thtrt art Imitation* 
which paint bmt don’t 
protret - inu.t on 
Tlrtntw. 


Riitcy Tcnl-Couch 


D A V I D ’ S 

(Cuaranlerd) 

Carbon Remover 

A noted Lubrication expert tut perfected an 
oil compound conuininjc no sod which, ap» 

R when enrine (auto, marine or stationary) 
tnmjCfWill eliminate carbon without low 
of time or Injury to metal parts. A quart 
improve*, and generally a fallow will clean 
any engine, while a quart to y«i miles will 
keep auto keyed to htghest pitch. 

You Need It; Order Todayl 

‘Let us send vtxi literature and letters of 
endorsement from foremost auto houses, 
dealers. Or. to Save Tune, order gallon can 

(Special Introductory Offer *3.50) 
prepaid throughout United States. 

THE C. J. FLAC l CO.. Wkite B..U-, . Seattle, W.»k. 


• Inpt mmi» enqinr power be¬ 
lli''''* plosions att* more rapid 
i n* tumiilrtr; maintain 4 the 
l*'"'r b\tnhc I here are no 
t*»«h-pl.urot hunt away; ro¬ 
ll. I * sumption because it 
h • .» ! in* i mixture nn»J any 

»•>. • rtrctually. Spark 

renewal* and Doubles climb 


m* jrmrr and lest cost 
y\ motor cars, truck*, 
tiM»iot IrciIi or station- 
:»?n ami kerosene cn- 
llHi: is done by 


rake tlr? plan* of *j\*rk plugs) 

Try for 20 da vs. Money refunded if not 01 
represented. Price S2.00 each net, porf- 
naid {Mention sise and model of machine. ) 
further particulars on application. 

McCormick Manufacturing Company 

36 lol r.r .1 Slrrrt Da,Ion. Ohio 


o. M»r*„ 

Auto Trie: ti. 
In* An^tr,. Cal 


We rtssiaim«-n*8 f>avhf 

THh liquid «oltrn« thecarUio. which i» blown 
out through! hr «'*hau«. without miury to the 

valve* In any ray. Carbon I- *o completely 

remove*! that the engine * maximum rower u 
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Hup mobile “32” Roadster 

$1000 l.o. b. Detroit 

In Canada.H ISOf.a.k Winim r 


“The Blue Book ^Ti 
W of Bulbs” ' , 

rr i» a guide to the culture of 
I spring-flowering bulbs—tuli|>«, w 
I hyacinths daflodib, crocus etc. II 
I It presents the most extensive list I 
of noteworthy varieties ever L 
oflered in America. 

For Bulbs of Cream Quality 

The bulb, oflnel in the Book are the 6ft I 
a-Iection of the warn’, crop in Holland — I 
•uch bulb* as you have not planted betoee. I 
Your order sbouVI reach me by June JSth- 
Send loracop> ot the book and order promptly. , 

CHESTER JAY HUHT.IW. CJ. 


- LL ,,, « h nr-oc too® 

s f*Q 

■ m^W Steel Tower. |usl 
aa shown In cut. 

T ank guaranteed ag.iiiAt deny l<« 
fitrrnn Santa oal/lt on crdil .It 
Oicntly hither price. Complete 
Water Works equipment. Heller 
cet our catalogue t<*Uv. and our 
New Way Sellliig Plan So. j6. f'ce 
for the asking. 

THE BALTIMORE CO. 
Baltimore. Maryland. 


that I was regarded as a sort of ‘‘demon I 
slugger." If I remember correctly I mad© 
something like twenty-two homers. After 
I left they limited hits over the fence to two 
bases. 

Seeley purchased me from Troy before I he 
completion of my first season in professional 
ball. 

I joined the Cubs in Philadelphia on 
Labor Day. 1002. A big parade was in 
progress and I could not break my way 
through the line of march. I tried a do/. n 
times at different points, but each time 
was waved hack by a policeman. 

As a result it was late when I arrived 
nt the hotel. The Cubs and Phillies had 
decided to play two games in the after¬ 
noon instead of one in the morning and 
one in the afternoon. 

I remember as well as if it was yesterday 
that it was fifteen minutes to one o'clock 
when I arrived at the hotel. The first 
game was to lie called at one-thirty. 

Seeley mot me. He informed me that 
it was so near game time, that | had better 
not eat anything, becauM he wanted mo 
to play that afternoon. He suggcMol. 
however, that it would be a good thin*’ for 
me to snatch a fifteen-minute nap until h<- 
found a uniform for mo. In those days 
we drest at the hotel and rode to the ball 
park in a "bus." 

Of course sleep was out of the question. 
It seemod like an age to me before a boy 
finally brought me a uniform. The only 
one available was old "Hill” lunge's. He 
was about as big os Kd. Ueulhnch, taking 
a fifty shirt, or something like that, and at 
the time I broke in I weighed exactly 106 
pounds. It was like a Chinese puzzle for 
me to make the thing fit so that I would 
be presentable. 

After a prolonged tussle I finally sue- 
reedfd. When I was ready to start all 
the other players hail boon sitting in the 
bus for somo minute* waiting for me. As 
I climbed up the rear steps I hoard them 
remark: " Pulling the John Ward already." j 
It was some time later that I leaned that 
"the John Ward" was an epithet appliid 
to nil those who were late. It seems that 
Ward was seldom on time for the bus ride 
to the l>alI parks. 

As I climbed aboard "Jack" Taylor, th. 
pitcher, looked me over very carefully and 
cut me to the quick with. “ He’ll leave in a 
box car to-night." He meant that I 
wouldn’t do at all. Some years later, I 
must admit, it gave me great pleasure to 
still bo with the Chicago club when Taylor 
was released, and I refreshed his memory 
by remarking: "Well, I'm still here. ‘Jack,’ \ 
and I see you're getting the gate.” 

That first day in Philadelphia I played 
short-stop. I had a bad day. but Seeley 
wanted to see more of me in action, and 
the following day played me nt second. 1 
have l>oen there ever since. 

As a usual thing managers like to sign 
ball-players who have some weight. 1 can 
truthfully say that I have yet to see the 
day when I cared to Im> any heavier than I 
am now. The lack of weight has never 
been a handicap to me. In fact. I think 
it has helped me in my work at second to 
a marked degree. 

Second base calls for a lot of agility, 
possibly more so than any other position 
on a team, and yet it requires very little 
blocking. You see. when a second base- 
man takes the throw from the catcher to 


- *. 










rail ttAt ub 

WfcmlhtM. i*e to. Tim, )rajl«ta. 


"M~ Toortaa Cat SI 

In CanmJa.SII90 


r. O. H IblM U-,nd~r. f.llr 


If you'll stop to think—there are very few cars 
in this country which possess a following 
that is utterly unaffected by any other car. 

And it must be plain to you that the Hupmo- 
bile is one of the very few. 

It is so individual, so distinctive, and is so 
widely known for long-continued-good- 
service, that it is almost non-competitive. 

The Hupmobile owner does not change. He 
buys another Hupmobile. And for his 
used Hupmobile he asks and receives a 
price far above the ordinary allowance for 
second hand cars. 

We have repeatedly said that we believe the 
Hupmobile to be, in its class, the best car 
in the world. 

And that is precisely the way the average 
Hupmobile owner feels about it. 

Hopp Motor Car Co., 1243 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Complete Water 
Tower Outfit 
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'• a runner attempting to steal the' 
el l^scman seldom if ever has to block 
runn<*T. Ho is running in the same 
•tion as the runner, and it is a question 
•tting the ball and tagging the runner 


New Books 
tor Physicians 

A Text Book of Gyne¬ 
cological Surgery 


On the other hand, a short-stop and a 
third baseman have to block almost con¬ 
tinually. The short-stop comes over from 
his position to take the throw, and the 
third has’ man does not have to run nearly 
so far to get to his bag as a second l*ase- 
man does, and therefore has to block the 
runner quite frequently. 


operative technique, the po»toperative treat 
ment, and the dangers to be avoided with ih. 
possible complications and their appropriate 
treatment. By Comyns Berkeley, M, D. 
THE CANADIAN MOUNTED i | Gynecologist and Obstetrician to the Middle 

sex Hospital, and Victor Bonney, M. D. 
Assistant Gynecologist and Assistant Obstet 
ririan to the Middlesex Hospital. Large oc 
tavo, cloth. Over 400 illustrations. 56.00 net 


DEFYING 


Tfie Cromwell 
Pattern 


T"*IIE < 'anadian Mounted Polioc, famous 
I for their work in suppressing lawlcsa- 
«** in the sparsely settled regions of the 
iorth»c*>t. have many daring exploits to DiSCBSCS Of WOIUCIl 
i. ir credit, but they prohably never | An extensive, all-inclusive, and thoroughly 
ii-h. d with a more troublesome desperado reliable clinical guide to the diagnosis and 
Q- qr . hUf-c^xy l,o„„- 

. -vl. r in the backwoods of Alberta. Fon- dent of the OhstetHcal Society of London, 
•ry slid not kill as many men as some other | J <cv,K “ d *"d enlarged by the author and R. 
I«d" n whn h.vn 1 Maxwell, M.D., Assistant Oh- 

Uul nu n who have defied the Mounted, Metric Physician, London Hospital. 3(»0 

it he g;.\ c his pursuers all the thrills that illustrations. Large octavo, cloth. $7 .50 net. 

Ch °y ce ’ s Surgery 

>nb. rg'« mind, and be became the vio- . Symptomological and Diagnos- 

u. a .U m too »io- ^ daUi re u«,ng to surgical conditions and 

in of a -ingle delusion, which was the in- diseases of the various organs and regions 

r.< i cau-e of his clash with the officers I * nd ,,,cir with description of the 

- .. 1 «»•*. "««■« - Canadian & rr “.’ 

• un.r. tills the story: Surgery in the London School of Clinical 

..... . .... Medicine (Post Graduate), and I. Martin 

Ob- .| With the idea that their shack Beattie, Prof, of Pathology and Bacteriology, 
-»<l on the site of a valuable silver mine.! »•»«• l>r*n of the Faculty of Medicine in the 
< :»r Fonberg and his brother Swan University of Sheffield. J Urge octavo 
nverted the building into a miniature *°b ,n,c ‘. cloth. Extensively illustrated with 
r, ri Built into a hillside, and loop- and colored plates. 

M like a Hudson Bay post of old and m t ‘ L0 °- 

,N PRESS —SOON TO BE ISSUED 

- K of mmunition, the building over- — ■ ■■ - - . 

>ked and commanded a sweeping view Fourth RrvUrd Edition - heart Dts- 
(In uh..lo vallev. And here thn» two MSF - BLOOD PRESSURE and the 

.! r ° r —-St t»o y T 'A- 

. month^they hale'Ln ‘the ‘temHf “ r 

I 7 n k ~ un,r >- • ” Now Re.s y - THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 

it ml A -erta near to Grassy Lake and origin of mental disorders. h> Dr. 
nut 20 r ilea due north from the town of Paul DuboU. f»muu» mcmai «vmm. 5©c. net. 
ti- Id on the main line of the Grand Among the books described in our free 
unk "a, me Railway thirty milt* east medical catalog arc:—“The Diagnosis of 
Kdmont'Ui. Smallpox,** by Ricketts and Bylesj “ Syphi- 

O'l Sunday, April 20th. a Ruthenian K" by Sir Jonathan Hutchinsonj "Dbcascs 
in*:t. :,d.r named Antonik was fired °* ,h « Nervous System, "by Thomson! "Tu- 

’»'« ' ben be passed near to the home of mo "f . v B ™ d ‘ Su, ' nn » Scn ‘"'V V » cc . in ** 
I*.ml, .< Ho n.,»i ,i... .k and Loxines, in Treatment and Diagnosis," 

... *• e , h ° h >- Ibuanquet and Eyre, "Therapeutic, of 

Officer Tetley, in charge of the Mineral Serinei and Climates." l,v V-„. 


This pattern has achieved 
marked popularity. The 
delicate lines of ornamen¬ 
tation result in a design ol 
beauty and simplicity that 
is combined with strength 
and durability. 


ruu th*it Wran" 

is made in the heaviest 
Riadc of silver plate, 
backed with an unqualified 
guarantee made |>os»ible by 
an actual test of over 65 
years. Sold by leading 
dealers. Send for A 
catalogue "E-81" Jfl 

INTERNATIONAL /M 
SILVER CO. 


MERIDEN. CONN 


day. April 22d. Tetley, armed 
-rant for the apprehension of the 
gs on a charge of suspected in- 
ut out to the Ross Creek home- 
on approaching the place was 
1 1 ' h a volley of shots. String 
i ess of. singlt'-handed. attacking 
vries so powerfully entrenched, 
u d to Tofield and wired to 
ner Cuthhert, at the district 
I* n«. Edmonton. Detective Max 
old member of the force, and 
£ '1 and Whitley were dispatched 
the Commissioner. 

Tetley at Tofield the four men 
ir way bark to the Fonbergs* 


hingari at the center, i 


with plain amber lenaea. SS.O 


F. A. HARDY & CO. 

™nt D. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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stronghold, arriving ' a,0 >» the afternoon j F,COnOmV 
or April 23d. Approaching the dugout I J 

from over the ridge to within parleying dis- L tf iriPITC V 
lance, the police demanded the surrender 1 * J 

of the inmates. From within tho shack a - 

VO &:t«lwn»KUUheMo„„,. 1 A DD l ° ^ “ effiC,ent ’T”' 

Police attempted to fire the shack by roil- 1 1 man the working organization irom 

SndSio^^oTh^K^thefour officers top to bottom with efficient members and 

spread out and rushed the place. 

Dashing across the open space Detec¬ 
tive Bailey reached safely to within fifteen 
feet of the door when one of the hail of 
bullets which poured from the but struck j .L p cpQMgl 
him in the mouth, killing him instantly. | 15 5C H 
Whitley, seeing his companion fall, 
turned from this rush on the shack and 
picked his fallen brother officer in his arms, 
not then knowing whether life was extinct. 

A second later a bullet plowed through his 
thigh, bringing him to the ground. Wound¬ 
ed and still under fire in the open as he was. 

Whitley still attempted to lift tho fallen 
man. but was unable to carry tho body to 
the shelter of the near-by scrub. Tho 
two other officers. Stead and Tetley, 
gaining the protection of the scrub, earned 
Whitley to tho rig in which they had come, 
and tho driver started ofT across twenty 
miles of rough prairie roads to the town of 
To field, while the other two men remained 
crouched in the scrub to guard against the , 
escape of the inmates of tho shock. 

When the wounded man arrived in 
Tofielil wires were rent to Edmonton and 
the Mounted Police Barrack* at Fort 
Saskatchewan for more men. and four 
officers the sume night left the fort and 
were followed by a reinforcement of four 
oflloen from the district headquarter, at 
Edmonton. 

In tho meantime buck in tho lonely ravine 
of Rons Creek the two Mounted Police, 
under cover or the gathering darkness, crept 
up and recovered the body of Bailey and 
dragged it out of fire range. Not a sound 
had issued from tho hut since the en¬ 
counter of the late afternoon, and. gaining 
courage, the two men rushed the shuck, 
reached the door, ami burst in. only to find 
the place deserted and empty. In spite 
of the root that neither of them lmd taken 
his eve* off the place, the quarry had «•*- 
raped into tho night. A short time later, 
reinforced by nine more or the Mounted 
Police and a specially sworn-iu posse of 
citizen* from Toflold, a thorough search 
of tho surrounding country was made but 
without avail. 


in 


economy is inevitable. 

Efficiency eliminates waste. Economy 


Uod« the Hoggioo Co«- rial, well in advance ol their require- 

tract BudingMclhod. all the part* ““*• umjnc* *ebfc«l qudly and 

of • building operation dovetail hkc dekrene* when 

. i-B, / 

^d dl o thre tbat faulty work, wasteful e€ort and 

•*' and the prog.™ of the 

brld .yaematKally to the original 
•chrdulc of palo.ni.nce. 



4. By 

work 
in lb* 


our pwfa on the 

ihe percentage 


BUILDING 



„* drew here, sod Irom lou ol 
reouli Irom the new building. 

2- By conducting the work ol 
*o r (he.rally th»l the 
lull time, thought end en¬ 
ergy may be devoted to hi* regular 
buiine**. without the le*M sacrifice 
ol hi* inleteU» in the new building. 

3. By saving thore totally waned 
co«t* ol the competitive metliod ol 
building thmt we due to the rejec¬ 
tion ol nine out ol every ten ret* ol 
plant and tit Iren out ol every 
•eventren contractor.” estimate*. (It 
w admitted generally that the 
expense ol preparing there rejected 
(■male*, add. approxi¬ 
mately 10% to the coal ol the 
average budding netted by the 
competitive method.) 


5. By 


of 

reducing 


*T*HE Hoggton 
1 doe. not 
of your 


.Doe of proha. 


of finolity.beloit 
The o- 

know* every drt.d of the 



and decora 

h-butldmt before he ■ 



NOTEt-Wn do a |r«l.r 
proportion of tho work re¬ 
building operation 
with our own employees, 
than eny other building 
organization in thia country. 


Single Contract 
any aunendei 
right*. laBes, privilege* 
a* owner, it aimply 
mean* placing upon one financially 
•ound and competent him thorere- 
•pootihil***. caret and technical 
problem* which, through lack ol 
time or experience, you prefer not 


By completing the work on 
thereby keeptng the carrying 
at the mmimura ; saving the 
horn prolonged payment ol 


2- By 

rials on the 
terms, aecunog loweB price* 
through our large buym* pow¬ 
er i placing all order, lor male- 



«ss *8 

B lPecorerign J 




In spirit. the cootracl we ugn 
with you it one ol aquAy. I" 
it *pe> ifically covm by guarantee 
(wsh a bond it you wish it) every 
essential ol your undertaking. 

II you are intnrUrd in economy 
lor important budding o|-ration.— 
Oftce Budding.. Bank*. Reddence*. 
Club*. Churches. Libraries - 
there i* much to gain by an in- 
trBgatioo of the Hoggron Sin¬ 
gle Contract Method ol Build, 
ing. Shall we send you a book 
describing it? May we call? 


Meanwhile it was learned that Swan 
Fonberg was employed at a brick-yard in 
Edmonton, and that the fight given the 
police was tho work of only one man. 
Tho police had been under the impression 
that two men had done the firing, os the: 
rapidity with which bullets had come from 
tho dugout indicated that there must 
have boon two men there, if not more. 
To conclude: 

At 3 o'clock on the morning of April 
25th, Miko Rechic, a Russian home¬ 
steader, living three miles from the Fon- 
berga’ shack, was awakened by a feeble 
knocking at his door. He rose and was 
Btartled as he saw the shadow of a man in 
the gloom of the half-opened doorway and 
the next minute heard the newcomer fall. I 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


New York. 7 EaB 44th St 
Boston, NaOocal Shawmut Beak Bldg. 


Chicago, Fif*t Nat l Bank Bldg. 

New Haven. Conn, 101 Orange St. 



Book Cabinets 

Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 


GUARANTEED TO SUSTAIN 800 POUNDS) 


.nkot IN CttAWD »APtt 
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• he man had crept th: 
armed men. Mime of wl 
another must hare been 
of him. showing him to 
in the art of woodcraft 
as he was he dnunred hi 


Asphalt Shingl 


an. ficf'hif 


tartcMl 


Guaranteed forlOyear 


ELLIOTT NURSERY 

341 Fourth Aim.. PITTSBURGH. PA. 


L«*l ii« irntl you • hmliM ihoMliitf photo. 

7£rl22£* U tlinetf opirtloiM *»f 

IlKlutW M«ooptnlon»..f 

ir^wVmWr.»•••"•'— w...- »« 

M. REYNOLDS ASPHALT SHINGLE CO. 
161 Grant St.. Writ,Grand Rapidt. Mirk. 
MtUMiiM issa ft 


> e*' incnn* «nrthlrd 
priml tnm-lilna. No 
I t-rmi-li office ckprnac 
make prmililc thin 
i n <>l«rnt no -uiI«m |i| nn 
“I'* *"’ w >ou enn •«!»* 
• time o«u till, type- 




Pittsburgh 
Visible Typewriter 


l his Elastic Comfort Feature 


lor Twenty Y.»r. 
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A Sign.—Tillio Clinger says that the only 
ruuson she has for suspecting her new land* 
lady is a suffragette is because she arsons 
the biscuits about half the time. Dallas 
New h. 


You know the qualities a /W tire ought to have. 

Generous mileage is the prime essential. 

You want a guarantee againt rim cuts; you want flexibility, ease 
of manipulation and security of fastening. 

Have you ever been able to secure all these desirable qualities in 
one tire? 

Probably not. 

Single factory companies have generally been content to strengthen 
their tires at only one or two of these points. 

But by our four-factory cooperative methods of tire building we 
have been able to combine into cue tire all of the desirable feat¬ 
ures it is possible to put into a tire. 

We have raised tire mileage 
to an unprecedented point 

We hare perfected and control ixtlmintfy a process that has increased the 
fabric strength of our tires practically fifty per cent. 

The treads on United States Tires are made of the toughest, longest wear¬ 
ing rubber stock ever put into an automobile tire. 

Flexibility and resilience hare been improred to a similar degree. 

In fact we hare taken all the features that you yourself would like to find 
in the tires you buy and hare them all put into tire. 

Made in three treads. Plain. Chain and Nobby and in three styles of fasten¬ 
ing including the Dunlop (Straight Side). 


Delicate Hint.— Balladist— " Don’t you 
think if I'd out out one of my four songs it 
would improve my not? " 

Stacie-Manaoer —" Yen. about twenty- 
five percent."— Brooklyn Life. 


Slowing Down. -The train that cornea 
into Tickville every week will noon begin 
to run lute, as the blackberry vinca along 
the right-of-way are showing sign* of a 
large crop.— Paducah Hoy wallow Kent nek¬ 
ton. 


Her Reward.—Goonrr.Li.OW (with news- 
pa|H>r) —" Hen's an old Imehelor in Ohio 
died and left rail bin money to tho woman 
who rejected him." 

Oynicuh —" And yet they nay there ia no 
gratitude in tho world.” — Boston Tran¬ 
script. 


Dodging Promotion.—Then* is u chafing- 
dish period for every college girl: but when 
the time cornea for the promotion to tho 
higher |M>«ition hard by a grand square 
cooking-stove, moat of the graduate* prefer 
Ur loot the alarm-whistle on a limousine.— 
Dallas News. 


Reassuring.— Old Gotrox (savagely)— 
" No you wont to marry my daughter, do 
you? Do you think two can live as cheap¬ 
ly as one? " 

Yoi;n*i Softly (slightly embarrassed)— 
" I — I hardly think you will notice any 
difference, sir.”— Puck. 


M Happy 
Nfij&w Marriage 

Depends 
K* Urtrlv nil * Vtm-I. 

f’r- ..i |V whole tnilh 
■y al* I :*ll *cd i»« and llirif 
F* reUiion 10 lil* snd health, 
y Tin Isoslnlj, dors not come 
Intelligently of lutll. nor correct¬ 
ly from ordinary cxryclay sources. 


32-PaaeBooh 

k Contains it 
1 recipes, tborr 
1 and tested, a 
I b ut. on cA. 


Try It.— Critic —" The heroine of your 
story, old man. is simply wonderful." 
Author (delightedly)- -" You think'eo?" 
( 'hitic— “ Yes. You say on page ten that 
Hho hissed.' You are o liar !' and any woman 
who can hiss such a sentence as that can’t 
help being wonderful."— Horton Transcript. 


(lUmtlralrli 

by Wiliam H. Waging. AM. M.D., imjwrts in 


. Vrranc tw ttmiM II.*. 

1-..Ml. S T—inr II SboaM II... 

a ruvr «. d H 

KnrBlMfs a lalirf Nbcwld In rart In II-a Sett. 

Ir’.ra 1 Knoairtf* a lb t'A H»aa. 

ImwvUdsw a T «ag Woman Mwttld Hat*. 
KmU-U* a TWj«i %'tU Should Mat#. 

Bn «Mra a I4W F*~uU Nat*. 

KnwarW4 f • ■•dbef >' '*14 Iwtfort to Bar Pane*** 
K ap rt iif a W.f# Mrb-i llir*. 
AUMMaates Ul.at.aW 4 . 

WrtW fuf - OlWr rwsfble't Opmirmt '* and Ta*4# t»f C* 

Puritan Pub. Co-. 777 Perry BU«_ PhU.. 


Ah. a Clue !—Sherlock Holmes glanced 
'round the room. The pictures were tom 
into shreds—the chairs were broken—the 
tabic lying on the top of the piano. A 
great splash of blood was on the carpet. 

" Some one has been here." he com¬ 
mented with wonderful insight. —Brooklyn 
Life. 


FOR HOME CAKE BAKIN< 

Uikn Ufh« riortt Wlill- 


United StatesTires 


are good tires 


SWANS DOWN 
™CAKE FLOUR 


THE SPlC E OF LIFE 


Cooperation.— MaDGr — " Who helped 
you make such a fool out of that poor young 
man? " 

Marjorie— " He did.”— Judge. 


Never Even Tepid.—" Have you hot 
water in your house? " 

" Have I ? My dear boy. I am never out 
of it."— Baltimore American. 


Unfit.—S he—" Why do you work so 
hard?" 

He—" 1 am too nervous to steal."— 
Cornell Wulow. 
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Indifferent.— Landlady - “Will y< 
take tea or coffee?" 

Boarder—“ Whichever you call it 
—London Opinion. 


Pa's Agony.—L ittle Minnie 
manta, what's that dreadful noise? 

Mama —" Hush, darling, papa’* 
to save the price of a shave."—/'u< 


Wobbly.—" What is. rourattitudeon tin 

tariff? " 

" Something.” replied Senator Sorghum 
" like that of a man who is walking a tigh 
rope."— Washington Star. 


A Botch Job. —Son or 
caller)—" I wanted to so- 
says you made yourself.” 
Caller—“ Yea. my Uul 

hof it." 

Son or the Hovas— 1 ” 
you do it like that?"—/*u. 


One. —Trottkr—" While I wa» in 
land I met one nohicman who act 1 
believed in the abolition of the llou 
Lords." 

Blott er —“ Did you. really?" 
Tkottkr—" Yes. He said it »». 

a nuisance to go there."— Lurk. 


;r Have you ever Mislaid an 
Important Document? 

1 KfC(> *<-u» Note*. Mofif*|[ri. In* I'ollrtr* sad rilti.Mr 


riH<H 

r.u , 


Coin* Some.— Medith " Ah ! 
meftsage from the person you wan 1 
says he is very happy, and lin - in 
loon. Washington. Cmsar, Mark 
and Lydia Pinkham." 

Jones—" (See! but he's a hunt' 
only died an hour ago."— Judge. 


sco^tBu^les 


$5.2? prepaid. S«d .o~ r 


Unintentional Humor.— 

ing of the Maine l^iundr 
lion a motion was made a: 
fine l*e imposed on any 
u«« of the word " mam 
the imprrorion it was liahh 
uninitiutAd 


LAURENCE H. LUCKER. 

sis n«i Aw. s... euneapoiu. minx 


Manujuctun 


No Hedger. —" Say. I hi 
this afternoon aUmt half 
" Whose funeral is it t< 
James?" 

" Well, to lie honest. I*, 
morning papers have it d«»j 
like it's going to In* the hon- 
*/. Louie Hr public. 


Refined Punishment. 

soul ramo hack from a lit ^ 
Satan’s preserve wit h a snv 
Amazon Hiver. 

" I say.” it exclaimed, 
this much of a hell. The' 
golf course out there I «- 
life." 

A droll-looking old soul 
on the safety-valve looker 

“ But did you see anyh 
it?" he asked. “ No." th 
milled. "I didn't." 
chuckled. "That's it." 
won't let anvbodv plav on 
Leader. 


that fits 


Coward 

Shoe 


"ME « 1 sat art - 


COWARD COM sTo A I' ON 

Fils a slim foot snugly at the 
waist, over the instep and 
about the heel—yet the tread 
is roomy, making an exceed¬ 
ingly easy feeling, as well as 
a trim looking shoe. 

Oxforda and Boots 

SOU) NOVHEIE ELSE 

JAMES S. COWARD 

264-274 Greenwich St_ N. Y. 

In has -»«•- *■*■■>) 

Mall Ordar. Filial | S.nd low C.l.lo.u. 


Their Weakness.—Some men an- great 
successes in making money, but terrible 
failures in selecting way- to >pend it. 
Washington Star. 
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STOCKINGS 
EXCLUSIVELY 

Send fir our new 
booklet, iHu Ira ting 
/nans new tty Us. 
S- Mfirtkii"lvy"put. 
Urn. Many other hand- 
id me hand embroidered 
ii/htoihngiutthiupei 
lulprut. lUaihornlori. 


Sfiecfe. 

TtftJi flixnue Shcfit 

«*ei 

at at 


" Ah ! I hav 

oa 

i wanted. 
Iu» met Na| 

ll< 

[MH 


,. nn | get mT 

FREE! 

N> |r-a .4* «.i 

Ka W1 "ft VWM.I ..f A|'|!ie*l A fl 
• * |bl« Mi.tfw-llv# U.| Mill 

[«f f^ll"*** 

Im (hip timo 
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Life and Times of the 

PATRIARCHS 




A hr Ah a m 


The gulf bug's 


Hut diiaiiif 

Isaac and 

it it ttiierrMinff 

l^.jEt! Hie ««>ry 
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Jacob 

In fhp *ruitir ol 
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B. WM HANNA 
THOMSON. 

M l* . IL u. 

°!h ilir i i. ■ • t 

which they lived 
aw! moved. Tti t 
U*<»k ii -a pnrth 

V . lelinHlllAr V 


] O 1 

V* • • to k-lrA 

**•* ^*i*i ii siory 

//.•«*! .1 w/ri'Celff- 
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fiM*. Cloit. Uliftrated. $1 2* m( ; by Sf.M 

FUNK & WACNALL8 CO., Now York 
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ORB IN 


The Corbin Night Latch 


will protect your treasure*. Quickly and easily applied. Adjust 
able to thickness of door. The best dealers sell it. 


P. & F. Corbin 

Dirisioa 

The JJmerican HarJioare Corporation 

NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 

i rap. Corfcia P. A P. Corbin l)i>i moo 

ot Nsw York Philadelphia 


Dr. David Starr Jordan resin 
or the 1-claiul Stanford. .Ir.. I 
will bo made chancellor of ih. 
Governor Sulxrr. of Now Y 
direct-nomination campaign a 
The street-railway strike 
return to work i>-tiding a 
dlff.-rencm by arbitration. 

May 20.—Pnvernor T 


idi-nt 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO 

SI2 St. Paul Street. ROCHESTER. N. Y 


«f Pennsylvania 


In the public school*. 

The Government's 'tilt to dlssoh 
Shoe Machinery Company bc«l 
Henry M. Flagler. oil an<l rail* 

dlot. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Coranil- 
20 per cent, reduction of eiprrv 

the State. 


Washington. 

May 10.—Bishop \V. O. Doane. of Albany. dU« 
In New York City. 

A concern headed by Norman llapgood buy« 
llaiprr i B7r*/tf. 

Governor Hunt, of Arixona. signs an alien land 
bill pawed by tile legislature 

May 17.—Alexander Scott. Socialist editor, of 
I'awalc. N. J.. I« arnwtisl and lurked up on a 
chance of advocation hostility to the Patct—m 
police authorities In connection with the silk 
workers' strike. 

Plftcen low- their Uviw In an exploslou In a coal 
mine at Belle Valley. Ohio. 

May lO.—Governor Johnson of California. «lgus 
the Allen land Ownwshlp Bill. 

William M. Wood, president of the A marl ran 
Woolen Company- Frederic E. Attlaux.of the 
Daniel Attlaux Mills Supply Company, and 
J. Collins, of Cambridge Maw., are placl 
on trial In Boston on the rharge of conspiracy 
to plant dynamite In l.awrenrv Maw., during 
the textile *trike there In IV!2. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 

May lf>.—Chantes of conspiracy, usurpation, and 
awawlnation an' made against Provisional 
Priwldcnt Huerta In the Mexican Parliament, 
and his impeachment Is a*krd. 

May 17.—Domingo Kosillo. a Cuban aviator, 
rtfc* from Key West to Havana. 

May 18.—Speaker* at a peace rally In Tokyo 
denounce jins.--* and predict an amicable 
set (lenient of the controversy with the 
l otted Stat.w over the California land-owmr- 
■hlp quratlon. 

The Italian Parliament passes an act providing 
for un exhibition at the Panama-PartHc 
Exposition at San Praudaco. 

May 20.—Gen. Mario G. Menocal Is Inaugurate*! 
Frwddenl of Cuba. 

Vienna dispatch.* say K*ad Pasha, com- 
inandtr of the Turkish garrUon during the 
siege of Scutari, Is slalu at Tirana aa a rrwult 
of a vendetta. 

Domestic 

W AWiisirroN 

May 111.—The Senate. 41 to in noises to In- 
alruet the Klnunce Commutes 1 to open Its 
doors to reprswematlvsw of Industries for the 
purpose of enabling them to po-s-nt nrot.wts 
against rats* contained In the Indrewuod 
Tariff BUI. 

May 10.—Secretary of State Bryan repll.w to 
the proteat of Japan agulnst the Unal enact¬ 
ment of the California Alien land Ownership 
Law. 

A commission of army engineer* In a rv|>ort 
filed with Sss-retary of War (.urrlson, put 
the blame for the Ohio Hoods on artificial 
eon true lion of waterways. 

May 20.—The American Manufacturers' As 
aoclatlon. an oncuuUutkm onpowsl to trade 
unlonlam. asks f’mddcnt Wilson to veto the l 
Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill l-s-ause of 
the "rider" which inuctlcally exempu lals.r 
unions anil farmers' cooperative marketing 
organl/at Ions from pm<wx*utlnn under the 
Sherman Antitrust law. 

The Senate confirm* the nominations of George 
W. Guthrie, of Pennsylvania. as Ambassador 
to Japan: John Purroy Mllehel. us Collector j 
of the Port of New York: G. M. Malt/gaher 
as CninmWsloner of Pensions, and Albert Lc I 
Thurston, as Solicitor of the Department of, 
Commerce. 

May 21.—Secretary of the Nary Daniels says 1 
the armor-plate bids aro not made In good 
faith. 

Omruui. 

May I A.—Serious alldew In the Culehm cut at 
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Timber 
Land Bonds 

To Net 6% 

Maturing in semi¬ 
annual installments 
and prcscntingawide 
range of maturities. 

The obligation of a 
Company with sev¬ 
enteen years of suc¬ 
cessful history. 

Secured by first mort¬ 
gage on land and 
timber valued at 
three times the loan. 

Total assets of four to 
one. 

Management is first- 
class. 

Ownership is in strong 
hands. 

Principal is protected 
by ample sinking 
fund. 

Interest is protected 
by proved earnings. 

These bonds carry our 
absolute recommen¬ 
dation. 

Ask for Circular No. 789-R 

Peabodv, 
Houghteling & Co. 

(Established 1865) 

105 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


I 1 Investments and Finance 


CAUSES OF THE DECLINES IN 
SECURITY PRICES 

T HE decline in prices for stock-exchange 
securities during the spring months of 
this year has been attributed to various 
causes. It has alTceted not only securities 
of the highest grade, but those intrinsically 
of low grade. The level reached has been 
the lowest for many months. John Moody, 
in hi* Magazine, finds the causes were gen¬ 
eral as well as specific, the general ouea 
being those which caused recessions not 
only here but in Europe. A fundamental 
factor all over the world has l>een " tho 
absence of real investment capital.” In 
these circumstances the supply of securi¬ 
ties for sale became greater than was the 
demand for purchase-. In the months im¬ 
mediately preceding the declines there had 
been an increase in investment capital 
throughout this country, due to the large 
crops of last year. While this to some 
extent relieved the situation, tho relief 
" was more than offset by a corresponding 
increase in the number of new issues of a 
more speculative nature which returned 
high rates of interest.” 

Had the character of thcar new securitiea 
been normal and their quantity not un¬ 
usual, the recession probably would not 
have gone so far. but there had lH«en for 
two years a demand from inventors for 
higher returns on their money. This nat¬ 
urally and steadily lessened the demand 
for high-grade bonds and standard stocks 
giving only limited returns. Instead of 
being content with from AM to 5 per 
cent., investors have sought for fl and even 
8 per cent. Tho prospect use* for new 
issues were presented to them a*ith so much 
optimism, and the favorable facts aliout 
them were so widely exploited, that " even 
the old-fashioned investor tended to loso 
his judgment.” Among these issues were 
those of rubber-tire companies and makers 
of motor-cars. A little experience under 
keen competition soon demonstrated that 
the enormous earnings of the first two or 
three years could not be maintained. 

Issues of this unseasoned claw, having 
thus been tried and found wanting, came 
on the market in great volume and with 
rapidity. Not only were these securities de- 
prest, "but everything else of a speculative 
or investment nature." Meanwhile, the 
unsettled condition of the foreign financial 
markets led to tho liquidation of foreign 
investments in American securities and 
gold was drawn from America. This coun¬ 
try instead of heing in a position to look 
after its own affairs and to conserve its 
resources, was thus called upon to finance 
a European demand. 

Mr. Moody believes it is a eonservative 
statement to say that the highest grade 
stocks and bond* " have now pretty well 
discounted, not only recent events, but 
the uncertainty of the immediate out¬ 
look.” On this point be says: 

•‘Many of the good issues are to-day 
selling far below their asset or true values, 
and while they may naturally with further 
market unsettlement sell still lower, yet 
the real investor who to-day goes into i In¬ 
security market and makes selections with 
intelligence and discrimination will cer- 1 


tainly be getting securities fairly cheap. 
No one can, except through accident, buy 
at the altsolute bottom, and the stories wo 
hear about people who bought Union 
Pacific at |»ar in 1907 or United States 
Steel sinking fund 5s at SO are not criteria 
of wlmt tho general investment public 
did at or about that time. Even thorn 
who bought the issues at those prices 
secured them by accident more than by 
process of financial reasoning. The people 
who bought securities two months later, 
paying 125 or 130 for Union Pacific uud 90 
and 95 for United States Steel bonds, were 
the class who acted with more conscious 
intelligence and who made their purchases 
on a much clearer analysis of the general 
situation. In other word*, people who 
bought in the midst of the panic were 
naturally speculating to a pretty full extent, 
while those who bought two months later 
were clearly investing, an they hail demon¬ 
strated fact* l»ek of their judgment which 
warranted them in doing what they did. 

"The type of issues which from tho 
purely investment standpoint appears to la* 
desirable at tin- present time nrc high-grade 
railroad bonds or stocks and certain well- 
seasoned and well-tested industrial issues. 
For the bond investor there is probably 
nothing better just at this season, among 
the long-term bond issues, than St. Paul 
general -Is or AM*, the Baltimore & Ohio 
first 4s. Northern Pacific 4s and refunding 
4s. Atchison general 4s ami adjustment 4s. 
and certain of the divisional 4s and 4 t$a of 
the Pennsylvania, New York Central, 
Chicago & North Western, and Illinois 
Central system*. 

“All issues of this general typo are to¬ 
day selling down around the abnormally 
low prices reached in tho panio period of 
1907. Even tho investment conditions 
generally remain poor for some years, and 
thine bonds do not rise very much in tho 
immediate future, yet the liberal return 
on the investment at prosent pricca is 
certainly a matter not to 1 m- overlooked. 
For example, Atchison adjustment 4s, 
really » very high-grade issue, an- now 
quoted around 83. whereas 18 months ago 
they were selling at about 95. Then- is 
no better bond in this country in the rail¬ 
road field than Northern Pacific first Is. 
Two years ago they wen- selling steadily 
above par and to-day they can in* bought 
below 95. And so it is all along the line." 

THE OUTLOOK 

Tho bright spot in the immediate out¬ 
look is afforded by tho condition of the 
crops. Winter wheat early in May was in 
better shape than at any other correspon¬ 
ding date of which we have records. It is 
generally agreed that the promise this 
year is for a tn-mendous harvest—ono 
better even than the bumper harvest of 
last year. We had a mild winter favorable 
to winter wheat, so that the acn-agc killi-d 
is small. Spring rains then followed with 
plenty of sunshine “ just at the right time 
and just in the right amount,” says a writer 
in The Investments Magazine. 

Enorinulls crops may. however, prove 
to 1m* an embarrassment, because they re¬ 
quire heavy financing. It seems probable 
that more money will be required in tho 
autumn to handle this year's crops than 
was ever required before. The bunks are 
already striving to build up their reserves, 
in order to have cash with which to hnndlo 
the harvest without undue strain. Their 
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efforts have been greatly assisted by a 
recession in trade, which has led to a con¬ 
traction in commercial loans. This reces¬ 
sion, so far as the general country is con¬ 
cerned, may therefore prove a blessing in 
disguise. Reports are at hand of a heavy 
movement in the grain that was held over 
by the fanners from last year. A largo 
proportion of that crop remained still un¬ 
marketed as late as early in April. Re¬ 
ports since that time have indicated a 
heavy movement to market. Because of 
this, farmers who have borrowed money 
from country banks are able to pay off 
their loans. By this means the country 
banks promise to get into much better 
shape by the time when crop-moving de¬ 
mands set in. The requirements from New 
York and Chicago may prove not to be as 
heavy us they at one time were expected to 
bo. Fundantentaloonditions,says tho writer 
in this magazine (us many other writers 
nay), " an- sound, and there would seem to 
Ih> no reason for pessimism or any serious 
change in the situation for the next year." 

A renssuring interview on business con¬ 
ditions, with Theodore N. Vail, president 
of the American Telegraph & Telephone 
Company, was printed on May 21 in The 
Wall Street Journal. Mr. Vail is recognised 
os one of the biggest and wisest leaders in 
the industrial world of our time. " It seems 
to me," he said, "that the fundamentals 
are sound. Most of our troubles an* supor- 
ficial and art', therefore, susceptible of 
rapid and deoiaivo improvement"; re¬ 
covery in the security market to more nor¬ 
mal and happier conditions "is merely a 
matter of time and patience." Mr. Vail 
believes the present cautious attitude in 
the money market to be "the very best 
guaranty in the world that we shall not 
have stormy times." He is not worrying 
over tho tariff legislation or the depres¬ 
sion in industrial New England. "What 
we want," says he, "is more courage and 
the disposition to make the best of things.” 
He believes that an increase in freight 
rates "is tho very biggest thing that could 
possibly happen in this country to-day." 
Tho railroads need tho increases, they 
J'must have them," and he feels "morally 
certain that they will get them.” A ra¬ 
tional solution of this problem would mean 
"a 25 to 50 per cent, expansion in general 
business." Ho has faith in the "enduring 
ability of the people of this gn at country 
to triumph over all obstacles." Finally, 
he says, any broad view of present condi¬ 
tions must have for its horizon "the West¬ 
ern wheat fields where nature is happily 
promising to pour out another wonderful 
harvest.” 


Denomination* 


S.W. Straus & Co 

MORTGAGE‘S BOND BAN KERS 

••TaautMio •••• 


Saving Money for Authors 

it the tHtfp»^eolthtmlbook prtptNUbr Frank H. VireteUr. 
litt D.. LL D., Amocuic mi t<>r oc the ,4 8n»yy»D l>ic- 
HONAKY." TflltBUBy «MMnrt iMflii lr>« k»| 

e«penen<*. FtpUiot CDOTficM. to market 
etc. * Mm m w r ri+ 4* U* th* Pnntir. 

Filth rmw«l e«Mon hatl ptbi*M. U«*«V Itmn 

FUNK A WACJUlii COUFANY. New Tech- 


When Did You 
Invest Your Money? 

Take Yoor Pencil and Mark on Ibe 


With an adequate statisti¬ 
cal bureau, a comprehensive 
reference library, and a corps 
of competent experts, our 
Bond Department is equip¬ 
ped to solve your invest¬ 
ment problems, and will 
welcome the opportunity to 
be of service. 

Send for our 

General Circular Number V244 

Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

140 Broadway 

Capital sad Swplai. - - 530.000.000 
Depa.it... 177.000.000 


COMMODITY PRICES LOWER 

liradslreet'n for the fifth time this year 
reporta lower commodity prices. The j 
index uumber for December was the high¬ 
est on record; the number for May 1 the 
lowest that had been reached since July 
of last year. The net decline since Decem¬ 
ber is 4.2 per cent. After May 1, for a 
fraction of the month, there was a further 
decline of 1.3 per cent. The index number 
for May 1, however—that is. $9.1399—is 
still high, with one exception the highest 
ever recorded at this season of the year. 

In another article BradetneCa compiles 
from Government bulletins statistics of re¬ 
tail prices (the index number is for whole-' 
sale prices) during the past twenty-three, 
years. They relate to fifteen articles of 


BABSON COMPOSITE PLOT 

the date of tout Investment, during the past ten 
tears. Frankly, have you always chosen the most 
favorable time to buy. the time when fundamental 
conditions were Just right to give you the lowest 

B and the highest yield? Now. Instead of 
ng backward and seeing what you ought to 
have dime, why not look ahead and actually do it I 
The Babson Composite 1’lot indicates when funda¬ 
mental conditions are ripe for buying stocto and 
bonds. Before you make your next investment, 
write for a copy of a'valuable booklet, explaining 
when to buy, which will be sent gratis to any 
person interested In the work of the Babson 


Address Dept. G-M of the 

Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block W-llealey HilU. Mass. 
Lorf of 0*MfM«sii af it, Clou inlhU.S. 
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We own and recommend for 

Conservative Investment 

West Penn Traction Company 

First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 

PRICE 97 AND INTEREST 
CTo field .be* 5 20% pet «o«l) 

B«-~n December 31. I** otd DecemU, 31. 1912. d- 


Trock m.l-f* operofed fro- 157.52 lo 299.38.. .« 90S 

Toul <-. o-c-l hom 162 lo 326..Of IQ2*|b 

0~-“* «*P—7 (H.p.) Ir.. 16.730 

»o49.64l.or .96* 

Cooo»ocd loed (H P.)l.o- 26.033 u. 33.310. or 113* 
H«k o o boo. l,o- I 19.38 

^ to 266-31 ouU..-123* 

Cum tuning. bo— SI.33I.I36 lo $1,406,306. or 119% 
Na eu»p ho. 1691.874 to *1.379.127...... 128* 

Sort*. .he. bood *«a.»243.368io»784J79.or 219% 


Descriptive Grcular No. 423. mailed oc request 

J. S. & W. S. KUHN. Inc. 

345 Fourth Avenu*, Pitt.burf h. Pa. 


Chicago— First National Rank Bid*. 
Philadelphia—Koal Batata Truat Bid*. 
New York—J7 Wall Street 
Boston-Kuhn. Fiaher a Co., Inc. 
London. Kn* -J. S. A W. 8. Kuhn 

(European Agency). Ltd. Pinner. Hall. 
Austin Friara 


LIKE THE BANK 


K UIIC utility cor Duration*, you breme m- 
e«ted In thoroughly hl(th gr»de lnv*->tnwnt«. 
fien *e .tup to consider Out such b—dt 
now yield an nm.l mat elid'd to 5%.It hecroe* 
evident that thU l» a time of unusual oppoe- 
tunlty for the nun or woman with ready <adi. 
I hit thought Uxonws even more contliuln* 
when wr rrmcml.-r that bonds ol this type In- 
•pire the lull confidence oleapertv as to th-ir 
*. h S‘ r Prompt lotrre .1 payment. their 
marketability, and their promise ol appmiat- 
Ing In value. 

Send far C.rc.l.r 479 

"Strong Security and Liberal Income'* 

Spencer Trask & Co. 


43 Exchange Place, Nate York 
ALBANY BOSTON CHICACO 


Buy Bonds 

Good bonds have all the elements of 
securityofrealestatc mortgages. They 
are fractional parts of carefully drawn 
mortgages on improved and product¬ 
ive property and. in addition.are back¬ 
ed by the creditof prosperous businer-s 
enterprises. They are readily salable at 
all times and the interest can becollec- 
ted at any bank by presenting the cou¬ 
pons as they become due. Long-term 
bonds assure permanent investment 
of funds and save the trouble and 
possible risk of changing or renew¬ 
ing investments every few years. 

May we offer suggestions for the in¬ 
vestment of your money in high grade 
bonds which we have examined care¬ 
fully and which we can recommend? 

Corrapsn.t,n(e it iirviuJ 

White, Weld & Co. 

The Rookery l« Wall S«. m Devonshire St 

Chicago New York Bo.ton 


food, representing approximately about] 
two-thirds of the expenditure for food; 
made by the average w orkingman's family, j 
The table, compiled for the Government 
and reproduced in Bradalrttl’e, gives both 
simple averages and what are known as 
*' weighted averages.” ” Weighted aver¬ 
ages " are computed by a process which 
gives to each article mentioned its weight 
according to the average consumption of 
it in a workingman's family. Following , 
are the figures. They relate to the United . 
States as a whole and cover the period from ( 
1890 to 1912: 


Rtl.llro 


1890.. . 

1591.. . 

1892.. . 


1894.. 

1895.. 

1896.. 

1897.. 

1898.. 
IBM.. 

1900.. 

1001 .. 


102.0 

103.6 

101.7 

104.6 
00.5 
97.2 
94.® 
98.4 
«.< 

100.6 

102.9 

109.5 


mffctd 

101.9 

103.4 
101.6 
104.1 

99.2 

97.1 

95.2 

96.7 

99.7 
100.8 
103.0 

106.5 


..116.8 
..116.9 
..118.3 
..118.3 
..122.4 
..128.0 
..132.5 
..140.3 
..148,5 
..146.9 
..157.9 


t'd . 
114.7 
114.7 
116.2 
116.4 
120.3 1 
125.® 

130.1 
137 2 

144.1 
143.0 

154.2 


Special interest attaches to this table 
in it* bearing on the assertion often heard 
that, when the high cost of living at th© 
present day is dwelt upon, comparisons 
are too often made with the low prices of 
years of depression, such a* 1890 or 1897. 
It will he seen from the table that while 
the price* in those years were low, they 
1 »«o not phenomenally lower than they 
were in the year* immediately preceding 
or immediately following 1890 and 1897. 
I Another table shows by percentages how 
much higher price* wen* in the year 1912 
than in the other years from 1890 to 1911. 
It will hen* be seen that they were higher 
in 1912 by 60.4 per cent, than they were in 
1890; higher by 53 percent, than in 1900; 
nnd higher by 33 per cent, than in 1905. 
Hradetrcn'a remarks that the gn<at©st per¬ 
centage of inenanc in 1912 as compand 
with 1890 oecunvd in smoked bacon. 
Fork chops came next. Granulated sugar, 
however, in 1912 as compand with 1890. 
showed a decline, but when compand with 
other years sugar took a reverse course. 
Wheat, flour, nud milk showed some of the 
smallest percentages of advance. 


1A FINE STROKE IN PHILADELPHIA 


When it was announced in April that 
Philadelphia would offer an issue of 
*4.000400 4 per cent, bonds, incredulity 
' was often exprest as to the suceeas of the 
. offer. Bond issues by railniads a few 
weeks befon* hail not turned out auspi¬ 
ciously. Mon-over, tbe low rate of inter¬ 
est was thought to lie heavily against suc¬ 
cess. The result was that Philadelphia 
sold this issue at par and sold it promptly. 
This is declared by a writer in The Anno/- ; 
i.*l of the New York Time* to have been 
|" a genuine triumph for the Hlankenhurg 
administration.'' 

The success was due not to syndicates 
or bankers, but to small investors. Many - 
•>f the bonds were sold directly " across j 
| the counter" to buyers who hail been j 
boarding their savings for many months. 
Cases an- mentioned in which the money 
was taken out of old stockings, out of tea¬ 
pot*. and out of other hiding-places. Many 
of the bill* and coins bore in their crumpled 
and tarnished condition unmistakable evi- 
| dence of having been long out of circuit*- 


— V 

Healthy Returns 

From a Safe Investment 

Even to conservative a lender AS the United 
State Government accept. Municipal Bond, at 
•ecutky lor 30 % ol United State* deporin. 

Thou land* ol investors ol large and unall 
oroounti. will be glad to know ol this ever- 
widening market lor 


American Municipal Bonds 

We append a list ol attractive lecuritie* lor 
your conudeialion; boodi which are "better 
than gold" lor they mean not only aalety ol 
the principal but a definite and Hire income. 

*30000 M«fau Co.. Tn. Rood 3. necua, 3% 
30000 Sri*. T P .. N. C.. R«d 3*. " 3.30% 
30000 1—wLlr. Tran., ElnnicL. 3)4* " 5.30% 
30000 Colamsl Beach. Va.. Wat- 6. “ 5.50% 
ISOM) U'ilUamsioaTp.,N.C, Road 6. " 5.30% 

26000 Youo-toa. Nr... Sew- 6. " 6% 

We ihaH be glad to .end our “ Book ol Bond." 
on iR|unt. Addin. 

l/LEN & CO. 

38 S. Dearborn St_ Chicago . 


The Future of an 
Investment 

la of more importance than its past. 
The paat ia of importance only ao 
far aa It indicatea preaent condition* 
and future proapecta. It ia for thia 
reaaon that we aelect investment* 
which not only offer *mple security 
and yield for the time being, but 
which, from our study of conditions 
we are satisfied will accrue to the 
benefit ofourcuatomers in the future. 

Write lor Circular 6-LD 

A. B. Leach & Co* 

Investment Securities 

149 Broadway, New York 


fhtcuao 


. Philadelphia 
London, linn. 


liuflaln 

Baltimore 


arm Mortgages 


Your money sett and your Income 
jure. Send fordescriptive pamph- 
1*1 • A’ and list n| oHerii *• »•> cars’ 
tip* n«ticr. Ilighot itlcitnce. 


I 


Make Your Savings 
Increase Your Income 

b>- inwtins your (mid. in certain mod- 
ern First Preferred Stock, of the I»t 
type — stock, which protect yon by 
ftnagrot provisions and safeguard v-u 
in Riauv way* similar to mortgage 
U-nd*. Your money will be well w*- 
t urrJ and vour interest return a> high 
a. r% II you purchase First I’rvieried 
Stock- such a. we suggest. 

Send for I.i’t M D if you have $ 103 Up 
to fio^c to invest. 

Pomroy Bros. 

Member. New Y—k Slock Ei<k»*e «»** 1*78 


30 Pine Street 


New York 
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0/CHICAGO IMPROVED H/ 

REAL ESTATE 

WMORTGAGESJ' 


lion. Th«* writer gives further interesting 
details: 

" One investor offered SI .000 in five-, ten-, 
and twenty-dollar gold pieces. reprr-senting 
the savings of many vears. In fact, ono 
coin (tore the date of lf>79. the vt-ar in 
whieh it had U-en hived away. Individual 
subscriptions ranged from $100 up to 
$300,000. and then- were requests for bonds ( 
of even smaller denominations. Fathers 
took their children to the treasurer's office 
to subscribe in person to the extent of $100 
and $200. Youths drew their deposits 
from building associations and savings- 
banks to make investments in the city's ' 
•Is. A cripple passed a roll of crumpled 
bills across the counter and asked for a i 
$>00 certificate. This same man has 
appeared at every direct sale in the past 
five years and taken $jO 0 in bonds. In 
some eases it took the clerks fifteen minutes 
to straighten out and count packages of 
rumpled notes. One old man who bought 
$><)0 of the issue announn-d that his pur¬ 
chase represented the savings of almost 
a lifetime. Many of the small subscribers 
insisted upon shaking hands with Mayor 
Blankenburg and thanking him personallv 
for placing the loan on popular aale. 

"Subscriptions came not only from 
residents of Philadelphia, but from the 
investors in surrounding cities and towns 
in Pennsylvania. This small class of in¬ 
vestors has been standing aloof from the | 
bond market, discouraged by the weakness 
of seasoned securities, rendered timid by 

tW* ^ ..f - 


Nobody 


WISE INVESTMENTS 


to buy securities at the bottom or sell 
at the top. but shrewd investors at the 
present time are buying sound bonds 
because they are cheap. 

Their prices are affected by the only 
influence which depresses sound bonds, 
and that is, high rates (or money. 

IntnnsicaDy. the values o( sound 
bonds are unchanged. 

In our opinion, all investors contem¬ 
plating investments should now seek 
the a dvice of the reputable and estab- 
ished investment banker. 

Possessed of broad experience, am¬ 
ple capital and facilities, we are in a 
position to render a superior service. 
Our present offerings are made on the 
basis of the present high ratesformoney. 

Your inquiries are invited. 

Our General list offers a wide selec¬ 
tion of sound bonds yielding (rom 

VA% to 6%. 

A* for Circular D-3 


Combine to the utmost—greatest secur¬ 
ity not affected by industrial depression 
or financial stagnation—greatest Income con»i*l- 
rnt with safely- -.-reateit stable permanency. 
These with convertibility are all features of our 
Chicago Improved Ke.il F-statc Bond*and M«t> 

i «e-> I <tle guaranteed by Chicago Title 

trust Company. 

Custodiansnf Trust funds nuke these secur¬ 
ities their heaviest investments. 

Chicago’s unquestioned stability and our long 
ex|K’f ience make our offerings ut Fust Keal Estate 
(■old Mortgages (in large and small amounts) and 
F irst Real Estate Serial Gold Uonds (denomina¬ 
tions $ioo, *500 and »nxo>—drawing M and 6 
per cent—the best. 

During our nineteen years of continuous busi- 
ness not |i of principal or interest hat been 
lost in an investment through us. 

It Is and always hat keen our custom to repur¬ 
chase securities from our clients at par and 
accrued Interest, less a handling charge of i per 
cent. Send for lut 195 L. 


“Bond Talk” 

No. 6 . 

In this sixth leaflet on 
public utility bonds, we 
discuss, among other 
matters of interest to 
the investor, the pres¬ 
ent economic position 
of the railroads. 

Ask for "Bond Talk " L 

■P. W. -Brwks S Ghz 

| 11$ BROADWAY, NF.W YORK 

Boston Philadelphia 


N. W. Halsey & Co 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHb 


.. __ „ , (LADELPHIA 

Wail Street 1421 CheMmit Street 

CAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

Salle fit Adam. Stt. 424 California Si. 

HALSEY fit CO.. Inc. 

55 Congee*. Street. Botfon 


«rc-r*i,« ta ike l.i-a *»«ie». By Prof. Andara 
Wide. M.l>. Title ayatem of gymna.tlra ha» beau 
-le-ianed <>n etrtrtly •nmtlBr |<rtu<-|p)e«, and haa 
l-en no«iM by eduentora throughout the world aa 
the moat valuable and prucUoal "lie. Umo. Cloth. 

?| ; NK U * WAONAMJt COMPANY. Puba.. NEW YOItK 


Hr II H. KMiutnir. M.l>. Tlw* dt»rlnaar«4 nia*1» mv 
of n v ry wtrlkfiur n*tur«». Ytl »v*n th* iu««t *« 
will mail nothing ImMIfftto. 12mo. CluUi. ir 
134rr. $1,011. 

V L\SK * WAONALLM COMPANY. NEW YORK 


Be An Investor 

You may become an investor, and 
invest in ihc same securities that 
the millionaire invests in, if you have 


A SAFE INVESTMENT 


hit Illlnoi* 1 - ir»t Farm Mortgage* are ole 
the Illinois "Com Belt ' 1 * the rhhe*t 
>il in the world; the underlying kctiirity W 
•adily salable lor more than three tini--» the 
mount loaned; every farm Involved l» prodin- 
i%««; every title l* clear; you are the only owner 
I the loan—J good reason*. 

(ever a cent ||>«I investor* in <>ur t; year- of deal- 
iig in Farm Mortgage*. Write for List No. nj. 

A. G. DANFORTH A CO.. BANKERS 

Founded A. D. ISM 

WASHINGTON ILLINOIS 


and can ure SS a month. 

You may buy ODD LOTS of .lock 
and 5100 lw>nd», lined on the New Yolk 
Stock Exchange. 

Send for booklet 5 
•' Partial Payment Plan.” 


JohnMuir&(o 

v Specialists In 

Odd Lots 

of Stock 


New York Stock 

imcE-:« BROADWAY 
ice —«id Street and Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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Kb^aneE i 

• snrcM or ^ ' 

WATER SUPPLY 


| side with the Mayor's announcement in 
I the newspapers. At the same time it was 
predicted that the new loan would fail: 
bankers declared that they would not buy 


I the new bonds at par when they could se- 
! cure them in the open market more cheaply; 
but Blankenbure had such confidence in 
i civic pride, and the compelling power of the 
I city'a financial integrity, that he persisted 
| and carried the sale of the municipal bonds 


For Travel— 

"Better than Money 


"A.B.A." Cheques are better than 
money for travel in any part of 
the civilized world, because they 
can be used without converting 
them into foreign currency, and 
arc tale to carry. They are use¬ 
less without your signature, which 
identifies you, and they may be 
replaced if lost or stolen. Issued 
in Sio, $ao. $50 and $ 100 . 


roads made application early in May to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a rehearing and modification of the deci¬ 
sion of 1911 denying their application for 
increases in rates. The roads now ask for 
an advance in all rate* on the basis of 5 
per cent, on existing charges. If granted, 
the new rates would apply to all interstate 
freight traffic north of the Potomac and 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi. The rea¬ 
son* given for the petition were t he familiar 
ones as to increases in wages, higher cost 
of material, and other items making for 
lower percentages of net earnings. 

The expectation seems to be general 
that this petition may succeed. The com¬ 
missioners have already taken the appli¬ 
cation under advisement, but it is not yet 
regarded as certain that hearings will be 
granted before the Commission adjourn' 
for the summer. 


Get them at your Bank or u<rile 
/or information ai to where they 
can hr obtained In your vicinity. 

BANKERS TRUST COMfANT. Ntw Ya 


Gold Mortgage 
Bonds 

DeM.is.ti-: 1100, >500. >1000 

Protected by Trait Mortgage 
Interest Payable Semi - Annually 

Thete bond* are thoroughly aecured 
by I he actual ownenhrp of nulkoru of 
dollar.' worth ol h«h-<la* in.peered. 

IT SSSrta RTWSS 

the moat valuable and moat pro¬ 
ductive area of Ha aiso in tho world. 

•J The Bond• appeal only to corner*atire 


Bradttrref m learns that Ip 1 
railway officials are " extremely hopeful of 
a favorable result." while in the financial Ilf 
market there exists a feeling that the Com- 
mission will give heed to the request of th<- 
roads. One significant and encouraging HK2I 
feature of the situation is that sign* are ******* 
wanting of any disposition on the part of <n, # , 
shippers or similar interests to oppose tho , 
application. In 1910 when the roads peti¬ 
tioned for higher rates and met with a re- conuln * 
fusal, many commercial organizations in- ** n * ua * e 
lerposed objection*. Their action is be¬ 
lieved to have been of considerable influ¬ 
ence in bringing about the rejection of the 
petition at that time. It is now said that 
various business men. including large ship¬ 
pers. have exprest approval of the petition, 
a common reason for this attitude Iteing a 
conviction that the credit of the railroads 
needs to be strengthened, in order that 
they may more rapidly obtain such new 
capital for improvements as the growth of 
the country has made imperative. The 
Financial World says on the subject: 


q Complete information will be free 
on lequeat. Write today—be wre to ask 
for Booklet 44. 

NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 
SECURITY CO. 

Aaaeta over >17,000,000 

Capital->3,950,000 

42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Send Thix Interesting 

and 

r ^ \ Instructive 

Book on 

TRAVEL 

Juat\B <■It Uentirely FREE 

off \ - -i^pr — 

fSST| knd . tho J^ d * *?°' K X d > ™ b . mi, n ,bp j r P r L, demand fcMhi.VfSS 

^"frt.'in. i««. Send name , Pjoof. This proof will show, it is alleged. ^rc»8 illustrated booklet on travel, Ilian 

chamber or (Smmi LOS angeles cal. ‘ h ‘ l thp fost of conducting the business h,, evcr ^ known for any other ever P ub- 
c^hamber or commerce. Los am. U , cal. M h*u* st.wd.ly increased by tnmun.lD lilhrd , or free distribution. 

Cast Bronze Signs;*•„„_. 

Hron „ Memorial Tablet* ” i i ,nCrr ***? " Un, '.° 8 . lm P OWIQ ?>, “* * bumey arvl .hat sot to Uke-bow to 1—1 sod him-to I— 

D«**. Fm. S t ‘»* >*”• ! U0h “ «*■”. T* '***• ZZJS. 


Quaint Cape Cod 


SniUn. Woada tad Coaair?. S9UUJ Fafaf. 
Y.rktias. Balk** aad Ca£a(. Caalkfnu.ah.ar>. 
Send for "Quaint Cape Cod." It ’» Free 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
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TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 

736 TruMcd Concrete Bld U . DETROIT. MICHIGAN 

Raimi— Mx-Aib and Lath. Si—I Saih. Etc. 


"It is undeniable t' ut the railroads have 
had their burdens P^tly increased, as 
jilleged. but shippers will naturally eontest 
the proposed advance at this time when 
business is contracting and the tendency 
of prices of commodities is downward. It 
will undoubtedly be pointed out by the 
shippers that the majority of the Eastern 
roads are earning sufficient to pay divi¬ 
dends. Indeed, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has held on several occasions 
that where a road is shown to be earning 
u net return, there can he no confiscation. 
and could not be altered. It will also 
1"' maintained, no doubt, that the roada 
have no right to capitalize the increased 
receipts which will he obtainable under 
the ."> per cent, increase, but should utilizo 
them, if obtained, to make the improve¬ 
ments and extensions required. 

"The carriers in their petition frankly 
admit that they intend to do more borrow¬ 
ing if the advances are granted, hut it 
would seem that, all things considered, this 
policy of piling up debt upon debt to keep 
going should ho altered. Creating new 
debts through inuanco of long-term bonds 
is merely storing up material for trouble, 
ami nnothor increase in rates later on. If 
rate advances are granted, the paper of 
the railroads will Ixi accepted by all those 
having goods to sell to the railroads, and 
this paper can be discounted at the hanks. 
Such snort-term financing is tho soundest 
course to pursue at this time. No new 
financing will bo necessary, nor should tho 
roads lx* permitted to place any additional 
long-time ,flxt charges ahead of existing 
Mccuritios. To do so would merely depress 
the values of such securities still more. ’ 

FEWER EXPORTS OF MEAT AND 
GRAIN 

While our exports of all kinds continue 
to supply a formidable and increasing 
total, adding more and more millions this 
year to the balance of trade in our favor, 
the liguri's show n rapid decline in our ex¬ 
ports of meats and grains. For the calen¬ 
dar year 11*12 figures just issu'd by tho 
Government show nil exportation of only 
33.000 cattle as against 104,000 in 1911,1 
270.000 in 1008. 494.000 in 1906. and 599.- 
000 iii 1004. In other words, eight years 
ago the total number *x|x>rtcd was nearly 
twenty times as great os last year. In tho 
matter of values, the cattle exported last 
year represented in round numbers 83.000.- 
000. while in 1911 they represented 814.- 
000,000; in 100S. 824.000.000; in 1906, 
828,000,000, anil in 1901. 841.000.000. 
Stated differently, the exports of 1912 in 
value represented only about 8 per cent, 
of those exported in 1904. These figures 
mean, of course, a diminution in the cattle 
supply os well as an increase in our own 
imputation. 

What is again impressive is the state¬ 
ment that thocattlo imported by this coun¬ 
try in 1912 amounted to 300,000. whereas 
in 1904 they amounted to only 16.000; 
their value last year having been over 
85.000.tXX*. and in 1904 8310,000. The de¬ 
cline in the number of cattle raised in 
this country is indicated by the statement 
that on January I, 1912, there were 58,- 
000.000 cattle on American farms, while 
in 11*07 there were 72.500.000. Other 
items showing a decline in our exports of 
foodstuffs are set forth in Moody'* Maga¬ 
zine in u summary of the Government 
statement: 


Smiling-Faced Employees 


UNITED STEEL SASH 


THE THIRD EARL OP CRAVEN 
lavcotor ol th* 

Finest Smoking Tobacco la tbo World 


Craven Mixture The Standard Hammock 


(Made in England) 

What I call the "Arcadia" in 
••My Lady Nicotine" is the Craven 
Mixture and no other. J.M. BARK/S 
This famous mixture has the 
largest sale of any high class 
smoking tobacco in the world. 

If your dealer cannot supply you at oaeo. send 
jo cents (or l(| oa. or to cent* (or j or. sealed 
tin. especially imported (or fastidious smokers. 


_ U S. AGENTS OF CARRERAS Ltd. 

123 WHi 23d StrooC New Yoek Gty 


years of experience back of Rowe's Gloucester 
Hammocks. They always look fresh under 
severest conditions of use—many giving lint-class 
service after 10 years' constant use. Made by 
sail-makers from highest grade white or khaki 
duck (extra heavy). Will not fade, ret the fabric, 
nor stain garments. Complete satisfaction abso¬ 
lutely guaranteed. Look for silk label. 

Write for Rowe Booklet 

and mention Literary Digest 

1 E. L ROWE & SON, Inc., Gloucester, Mau. 


‘The 


irtations of moat show a 


expo 

marked falling off. especially those of 
fresh beef, of which the exports of the 
year were but 9,000,000 pounds, against 


The “SPRINGIE” Swing 


Makes the whole family happy and healthy. A. swing play¬ 
house. Easy, gliding, flexible motion—comfort itself. Safe, 
durable, non-dcstnidiblc—can be left outride all year. The 
only swing with noiseless bearings- Write for leaflet D 

NOLL BROS. & SMITH, JsjgaSu “ 


Springie’ 
Porch ( 
Swing , 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


hcadcrt irl/I please hear in mind that no notify 
viit be taken of anonymous communications. 


for the calendar year 1912 approximating fora of the word Ccmembert. » nu*vfofo. ualra 
Jlli5.000.000. against r215.000.000 in 1907 «*«' «“»<>*» «»-* »" «b»IWi pronunciation d<™ 
and J277.000.000 in 1901. have unquestioned currency among educated 

“Further indication of the changing people, one ahould use only the French prouunrla- 
charaetc-r of the export trade is found in »<*>• *wch u ka-mnug-bair' <iir*t a a. in at. tbo 
the fact that the exportation of agricultural hardly *> ‘flat ang somewhat as on In conquer 
products as a whole, while larger in the l,ul wl,h 'he vowel of father not of fault, and hair 

much like the English word hear). 

"E." Allentown, Pa.—"(I) Are the following 
. . aenuticas correct? ‘He will complete Ills writ* 
I vsi; and «f talks with one on, etc.’ ‘He observed theiluy 

' milk f.ui.tU... • UWo.it.4 .ho B «. nA .4li nn ht. Im iwwwl 


Aral year 1912 than in any previou* year, 
except 1907, forms but 48 per cents of tbo 
total exports, against 57 per cent, in 1907, 

66 per cent, in 1800.75 per cent, in 
H4 percent, in 18S0." 

Connected a-ilh this matter are some 

interesting rtgur,-* set forth in the report (1) Thr woftl ^ clo$ti would ^ 
of an investigation recently made for the tb , n compute In your Itmt sentence, and th.» 
University of Illinois. The report gives a preposition should I* rMA. In your Hero ml 
rattle census of the world, which is rvpro- *nun>v. nay "vtih feasting." If you moan fnutlng 
duced with comments by The Annaliat of to *»e *>wonymou« with “a frast"—that Is. If the 
the New York Timet, as follows: >• » ««**» ouu<«»»t: hut sax "by frastli*" If 

„ „ the wnnl/rsxins U primarily a verb In a noun form 

NcusiM or emu »t Cocxrama _«iwi varioudy 'parikipk," " parHdplalnoun," 

Country yrrr Collie C ent etc Compare “ lie rrlebrwted his election trilH a 

British India. luou lus tiuo.ooo 24 trip to WaahlnKton ' with "He celebrated his 

Vnltrd BtaMw.juio •* '«»«« }« ration hy g.nno to Washington." 

AmT^mi.:::::::::: !S5 »jSooS « «» T >-' <«»*«»«• m* MgraMd bet-con h U 

Braid .luutt kAiSMi.iKU 0 and triih own lie formuUtrd only In a loose way. 

Germany .IWC ?1‘S£S‘SS 5 Between the two U a neutral territory U. which no 

rJSUr“!‘!T , f? , :::::iSo5 h: 2 »:!uS 5 «»«* womed mi 0 wm . PP iy. m th,mdn.<> n » 

l ulled Klnirlom- IUIO I2.IKIO.OOO :» may say that with Introduces a passive liwtru- 

Australia.IWW HA0M0O 2 mm I. hy an active a«.-nt (tho the a sent Is not 

tlitariMiairka' '.''ll— M'uOUWM 19 ■ Uvlng Uilns). "He wiu killed hy a 

— ---fall friuu hh bona"—"irilk a danger." formerly 

To ‘* 1 . 44H.OOM.OOO I0U thu distinction was not observed. Shakespeare 

jzs Ztirj&vss as are - 1 

this country tho numltcr of caltlo per “C H. II." New Ortrans. I a .—“A snd J) aro 
capita is it ill very much gnatcr than in dto^.«ln«ihe word* ‘tart hr*' and • tanHer.' A 

claims that there le no real dlsUnctlon between ilio 
usina-liungarj. t.cnua n >. lwo , h ,ir 1UU , i* delcrmlnisl by euphony 

Holland, Ku*«ta. Great Britain. Bdgiuni, solely, h contends that three I. n dlsilncilon - 
or Italy. That is not IW striking as the ,hM • fkrther• relaics to a distance Hint can Is* 

... . t ‘Ti. . .J.„?U* K?. ... mrwuH In feet and tnehca. while ‘further' rrtalra 

uuinlier of rattle ptT squarv mile, which is lo , distance that can not be imswurnl. Which la 
only 23 in the tinted Mats*, against 164 corret?•’ 

in Belgium. 111 in Denmark. 135 in Nether- There doaa' not seem to lie any difference of 
lands. 99 in Germany. 97 in the Uni tod mranlmc In the words further and farther. It Is 
Kingdom, and 69 in Franco. Tho effect rather the sound alone which guides «|K>ukir or 
of increasing density of population upon the writer to tbo preference of one to the other. Whcn- 
pruduetion of cattle is not what one might ever one lias in mind, or rlnglii* In ear. tho wool 
think. On this subject the report of tho for aswx'lated with the rotniiaratlvo Torm. that 
experiment station nads: comparative form will be farther rather than 

“Evidently a dense population and an funvr. "Is It further to A than to B?” "Yes. 

intensive system of agriculture do not live ralkw further." " Is It ns far to A as to II?" 
necessarily involve a decrease in the ‘‘It it farther." “Thin far. and no farther." —‘‘go 
cat tlc-nusing industry; but. on the other no further:' 

hand, it appears to increase. Only in j *‘H. L. II.." Valroda. Pa.—"Within the mean- 
Holland, whw the rattle are chiefly of the Irur of -cousin* 'w«r<»ntl^>ii^n* In It corrvet 
dain tvp**. ia a relative deervaur notetl. KUtmhHU ** ihr cousin of Mary 1 gu«^n 

gtifeLJ “ £f lL Taluc "of ° V ‘ of *»<>«"«• father of Mary Queen of 

ISJSZlZt rlLvilvin nr,! *■*! > F.UsahcU. of England werv 

land increases more or less direct i\ in pro-. . t-j,,,. -hui ru j ..r m,,,.,.,,.,. 

portion to the increase in population, from ‘ naUnil „ . nrv .HTT r«t.,J .,wi‘i,^h„rv 
‘ Ki-1 nt,,.!,n>ni thmt «-util«. rvi.if.cr hu* ot EmtUnd and Henry \ III. (slitce and brother). 
” , r Pn HKI, ™ v f Then Man- Queen of HcotS was ‘ find cousin onco 

not been found incompatible with high-1 7 ... . .. . . . 

SX. xssss rF" 

able aspopuUtion and land values increased < ’ n " U ,lK ch,,d • fooe * ,in,t coU ™ ln - 

it would long since have been discontinued. “O. I*. w..“ Omaha. Neb.—“Is it pcrtnlsslhls 
“ It is imoossible that the United States fur • physician to slitn his name a» l>r. So-and-*o. 
■1^..1,1 , P irTluT ni l!. f»i, 1, ,or ahnuM It bo .So-and-so M.D.* In his printed 
should ever have the nunilwr of cattle per mall<T should It be l»r. s»and-w or S<vand-~o. 

square mile that can be produc«*d in M.D.T" 

Kum|*can countries, when* a much larger Wln-thcr a physician (or any one else) should 
proportion of the total area may be under prvflx or add his professional title depends upon 
intensive cultivation. However, it is statis- whether tbo matur that he -lgn» i« wholly a social 
ticallv evident that before the United or In some dogrw- a husin.waCMnmunlcatlon. In 
Staten need import its meat supplii— it can business papers. It Is In place for any ono to Indl- 
eontinue for many years to supply itself by cate his prohwslonal character. In the case of a 
increasing home production, even on high- physician, this 1* done more spoclflcally hy adding 
priced land.” 1 Af.D. than hy prefixing l>. 
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dignified beauty it at ooce apparent. Bu.lt 
foe men of power and prertigr —for 
life-long rervwe. The iKmoeW walrk 
made in America wilh an enamel dial. 


Lord Elgin contain! the very Ueri de- 
view for perfect timekeeping, iocludmg 
Mwiometnc Kcgulalor and Compenaahns 
Balance. 15 or 17 jewela. SobdgoU 
or 25-year filled cate*. Made, caaed 
and adturted in the World'* Greater. 
Watch W«fc^ 


atchcraft -in every town and ciry dn- 
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nine k at you. local Elgmeer'r. 

ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin. Illinoia 
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United States Tires are good tires 

They cut down tire bills 


Name the features 

that induced you to select the tires you are now using 
and we will more than match them 
in a United States Tire 

Was it a reputation for high mileage? 

United States 'Fires to-day yield an average mileage from 25 to 50 per cent, 
above the highest point ever reached by any tire niuker previous to the 
organization of the United States Tire Company. 

Was it protection against rim cutting? 

United States Dunlop tires bear the first and only guarantee Against rim 
cutting ever used by any tire maker. 

Was it extra size? 

Compare cross sections for yourself. Make a few caliper measurements, 
or ask any dealer or tire manufacturer who has investigated the matter, 
and you will find that no lire made has a larger average air capacity or 
larger diameter measurements than the United States Dunlop. 

USE YOUR OWN EYESI 

Was it ease of manipulation? 

The round toe, an exclusive feature of our Dunlop tire, makes this the 
most easily manipulated tire on the market. 

Most Important of All— 

}l r e have perfected and control a process that has practically doubled the 
fabric strength qf United States Tires and reduced bbne-outs to a minimum. 

Four-factory co-operative methods of manufacture (used exclusively in the manufacture 
of United States Tires) have enabled us to take every feature of superiority it is possible 
to put into a tire and combine them all in one tire. 

Mr. H. A nthony Dyer has ;ust written us: “/ have motored in 
Europe for si* years, but never bejore have I had such satis¬ 
factory results from ANY tires as I have had from yours." 


Cost no more than you are asked to pay for other kinds 




• TV*. M | 
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united States Tire Company 
New York 
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Use Oxide of Zinc Paints 

'Y'HE MICROBE can’t stand Washing. Keep 
your walls free from microbes and your family 
free from disease by painting with Flat Washable 
Interior Finishes. 

These finishes are made durable and sanitary 
with Oxide of Zinc. 

THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
a im oi pemi msnuiLur- 55 Wall Street, New York 


HEN you’ll know you h«.v (he 
rrmiliw -(he eoonirat. Hie rum 
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The Standard Dictionary U needed In every 
American home uhcie education aiul culture 
arc truly esteemed. 

Every Married Couple 

. •" I ^ *11 who CMMUinpUt* iarrl*{« 

Should Own 


The deninhility of first mortgages for 
investment purposes i« attested by the fact 
tliat savings banks invest in them to a very 
Urge extent. 


PER CENT 

CERTIFICATES 


give you that kind of security, making your 
trmt funds or savings doubly safe while they 
are earning the liberal interest of 6%. 

They arc issued forSlOO or even multiple* 
and run for two years payable on demand 
any time after due date. 

Interest Payable Semi-Annually 

Our reputation has stood the test of 18 
yearn—we have satisfied customers in every 
state in the Union. 

WVi'f. for farther particular! 

Calvert Mortgage Company 

10J5 Calvert Dido, Baltimore. Md. 


FREE TRIAL — Agents’ Prices 
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Coming Features 

By R. E . Olds , Designer 


From this time on, when 
you buy a car, these are 
things to watch for: 

Left-side drive— 

Center control— 

Oversize tires— 

Set-in dash lights— 

Free entrance in front— 

Right-side drive has been aban¬ 
doned by the leading cars. Here¬ 
after drivers will sit close to the cars 
they pass. 

Skimpy tires are out-of-date. So 
are projecting side bmps. So is a 
blocked front door. These features 
arc absent in the best cars now. 
They’ 11 be absent in all cars soon. 

Reo Rod Control 

Note that Reo the Fifth has all 
these new features. And our center 
control is a one-rod control—an 
exclusive Reo feature. 

All the gear-shifting is done by 
moving this rod three inches in 
each of four directions. It's as 
simple as moving the spark lever. 


There are no levers, side or center. 
Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. So the driver’s entrance on 
either side is clear. He need never 
dismount in the street. 

When you sec thcse'fcaturcs you’ll 
not want a car without them. 

Other Advances 

Then the Reo marks the btest 
practice in some other grrat respects: 

Analyzed steel— 

Vast overcapacity — 

IS roller bearings— 

190 drop forgings— 

A $75 magneto— 

Doubly-heated carburetor— 

Roller bearings cost five times 
what common bearings cost, but 
they do not break. Drop forgings 
cost twice as much as steel castings, 
but they don't have flaws. 

In Reo the Fifth, steel is all made 
to formula. The gears are tested in 
a 50-ton crushing machine. The 
springs are tested for 100,000 vibra¬ 
tions. 

Each driving part, for big margin 
of safety, is tested for 45 horsepower 
requirements. Each engine is given 
five long tests—48 hours altogether. 


Parts are ground over and over. 
Important parts arc hand-fitted. 
Nothing is left untested. 

What They Cost 

These things are costly. Oversize 
tires cost us $00 extra. Our unusual 
features, all combined, add S20U per 
car to our cost. 

But we save this for you by build¬ 
ing only one model. That saves 
about 20 per cent. 

And these things arc essential in 
a car that endures. A car without 
them may run well for a while, but 
the second season repairs and 
troubles come. 


Reo the Fifth marks the best I 
know after 26 years of car building. 
1 would not buy a lesser car myself, 
so 1 shall never build one. 

In the years to come you’ll save 
hundreds of dollars by having a car 
built like this. 


Sold by 1,000 dealers. Showroome 
almost everywhere. Catalog on re¬ 
quest. 



R. M. 


a*** 
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Owen & Co„ General Sales Agent, for Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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" Dear Mr Gran-*—I think * My Lady's Toilette 
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V hi certainly found n strut treasure and have repro- 
•lucvd it woadrTlaUr."—K lu Wnr.ELEB Wilcua. 
llaih i T>y fa rnrlatrd in a dainty yift hoc. 

Price. ONE DOLLAR. Po.tpaid 
Order t<«.lny, NOW. while on your mind Send 
. urrvno «t our risk. Monet returned if not satisfied. 

C. M. CRAVES COMPANY. Puhliah.re 
P.nniyleania A*e. and 26lh Sk. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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that .it and j lor 
quality in fine 
writ i no papery 


WEDDING 

INVITATIONS 

When you select 
wedding stationery 
take the precaution 
to specify Whit¬ 
ing’s, and you will 
be assured a sump- < 
tuous paper of flaw- r 
less texture and P 
color, correct size 
and shape, and a 
surface that will 
give a perfect repro¬ 
duction from the 
engraver’s plate. 
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cral Business Lscs think of H kiting 
are America’s Best. _ ^ . _ _ _ 
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satisfaction l<» a .i 
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daw stationers. 
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A mighty interesting New book 
for noth the layman and the 
scientist— Just Published. 

The Psychological Origin of 

MENTAL DISORDERS 

By DOCTOR PAUL DUBOIS 

In this book Dr. Dubois shows how 
mental derangement may be caused by 
the exaggeration of ideas and emotions, 
impressionability in the face of the 
vicissitudes of existence, disappointed 
ambition, worrying temperament, ten¬ 
dencies to fear or indolence, unre¬ 
strained anger, vengeance, amorosity, 
etc. He contends that insanity is more 
a Psychical unbalancement than a 
Physical disease. He would prevent or 
cure the great bulk of mental disorders 
by developing the patient’s reason, and 
inducing nim to control his feelings 
and correct his follies. 

Cloth, 50c not I by moil 55c. 

Other Popular Books by Dr. Dubois 

R.iion «nd 5.niim.nl. Cloth, joc net; by mall S V 
N.rtou. Suiu. lino, Cloth, 7jc net; by maU i 

Tha Inllu.xa of Iha Miiul on tha Bodf. Cloth. J- 
net; by mull J6c. 

Tha Education of Saif. Cloth. Il.jonet; by r ill 


. 0 o. 


Tha Psychic Treatment of Nanoua DUordara. Clrth. 

pane*, fj.oonetiby mallfj.is. lUU-Lnl " 
ins, * 4 . so; by maU J 4 . 6 J. 


FUNK A WAGNALLS COMPANY 

44*0 Ena 23d St.. NEW YORK. N. Y. 

The Lure of the City 

A NEW BOOK roil YOPNO MEN 
dartPu4l/.A.d. By D«»I4 Js«« Bamll.D.».4J..a.Na»Yw* 

)?no. cloth. II M» mull. SI 10. 

A WAVIAUJ t’o,nrm. W*W rnnu 


CONVERSATION 

What To Say and How To Say It 

A NXW BOOK 

By MARY GREER CONKLIN 

"Not only point, oat conv*f*itlonal i-M.IU. an 
but •"'« l-oOlab*. 
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u-0, <»<-*. />< ■" *y iw. 
WAGNALLS COMPANY 
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New Yorh 


SUMMER TRAVEL 


W E have gathered together in this it* 
a number of advertisement* featuring 
■timmer travel. They offer to the reader 
a service that we are sure will be found 
valuable by thote who are about to plan a 
•umrner trip. 

The fullett information will be sent to any 
Digest reader direct by the advertiser nr our 
Travel and Resort Directory will be pleased 
to answer any question you may ask. This 
service is without charge. 

Theliter<arxDiges1 
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10-Volume Set of POE— Given Away 

To Literary Digest readers who send 
coupon at once for Dickens’ Complete 
Works, we will send free, as a pre¬ 
mium, this delightful $7.50 Edition 
of the Works of Edgar Allan Poe. 

E DGAR ALLAN POE i, recognised by all as among 
the world’s greatest miters. His creative imagina¬ 
tion, coupled with his brilliant temperament and 
marvelous style, lend to his writings a fascinating interest 
which never (ails to hold under his spell all who read 
his wonderful books. “The Gold Bug” is considered 
perhaps the greatest short-story ever written. "The 
Black Cat,” “Murders in the Rue Morgue," “Manu¬ 
script Found in a Bottle," ‘The Oblong Box," “Thou 

Art the Man," “The Raven,” and countless other fascinating and interesting stories 
and poems, wc offer you free, in this splendid 10 -Volume Edition of Poe, as a 
premium with your order for a set of Dickens* Complete Works as offered below. 


C HARLES DICKENS is the greatest master of story-telling the world ever knew. 

His delicious humor, his command of pathos and keen perception of 
character, coupled with his quaint originality of thought and expression, lend a 
fascination to all his writings which appeals alike to both old and young. Breath¬ 
lessly we follow the fortunes of David Coppcrficld, laugh at the adventures of 
Mr. Pickwick and let fall a tear for Little Nell. Dickens characters arc famous 
the world over. Quoted as they are in literature, used constantly in conversa¬ 
tion and referred to in a thousand ways; he is indeed unfortunate who is un¬ 
acquainted with Sam Weller, the Chceryble Brothers, Mr. Turveydrop, Captain 
Cuttle, Sairy Gamp and Tom Pinch. No other writer in the history of literature 
ever exerted so powerful an influence for the betterment of the social conditions 
of his day as did Charles Dickens. When you read his wonderful books the 
hours are charmed away.and you read on and on from page to page and from chap¬ 
ter to chapter unmindful of time and surroundings. Charles Dickens has won his 
place in every heart, and his complete works should be in every Christian home. 

Dickens’ Complete Works 

This handsome Library Edition consists of 15 beautiful volumes measuring 
8*ixSKxl H inches. The volumes are bound in a beautiful deep blue Im¬ 
ported, genuine Library Cloth, with gold stamping, gold dust proof tops, head 
bands and deckled edges. The set contains 12,000 pages and embraces every¬ 
thing that Dickens ever wrote. Send for it at once and get as a 
premium, the 10-Volume Edition of Poe as offered. /■ 

TV* TV— 

IC 

Ifh-SL. 
St. Uoi*. Mo. 


BOTH SETS for the PRICE OF ONE /V4gj 

W E do not ask you for any deposit or any guarantee, juit tear off and / 

mail coupon at the right, and we will ship you Dickens’Complete g nSsIivo! 

Works in 15 Volumes for 7 days* examination in your own home, g w.«!on 


you wish to keep them, send us 5 I a* lint payment and 52 per month / 
thereafter until our special price of 523.50 is paid. But if the books / » s«i» ML. if t «h>i -us. 
are not satisfactory and you do not wish to keep them, then all * «“ !- 

you have to do it to notify us, and wc will send you shipping / " ,U! ^ ••f—'"- ,*• 

instructions for their return at our expense, n' a special m- / m r#~t** ir#*. *. 
ducement to prompt action trill give the 10 -Vo!. Set of Poe $ 
free, as a premium, to those who order Dickens at oner. # 

Please remem ber. we hare eely a few sets of Poe to dispose of # 5ainr 
in this way, so is order to fet the Poe as a premium, it will be t 


is* 
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For centuries a swaying fan in human hands was the only 
means of imitating Nature* s cooling breezes—you had tobcrich 
to he fanned. But now that electric breezes are made to obey 
the turn of a switch,this comfort in warm weather is no longer 
restricted to the few. Thus the popular electric fan of today 
takes rank as another important result of Electricity's crusade 
to increase human comfort without needless human labor. 

The development of the G-E ELECTRIC 
KAN to the point where it can be operated four 
hours for a cent—where it can be attached to any 
lamp socket, any time where it gives a lifetime 
of satisfactory service— is the result of years of 
Continuous effort in the laboratories and factories 
of the General Electric Company. 

These years of effort have perfected also that 
modern wonder the EDISON MAZDA 
I.A.MI', as marvelously superior to the rude 
light that was once the luxury of kings as the 


modern G-E Electric Kan is superior to those first breeze- 
makers in the hands of slaves. The Edison Mazda is the 
most perfect small bmp yet made by man—and one of its 
chief wonders is its economy—for it uses but onr-third of the 
current required by old style carbon bmps. 

Light your home with Edison Mazda*. The current 
actually savrd will not only run your comforting G-E Kan, 
but also such time saving and labor saving de¬ 
vices as the G-E ELECTRIC FLATIRON 

—an invention for which one is always par¬ 
ticularly grateful in warm weather, when its 
quickness, convenience and heat-concentrating 
power, coupled with its Even Heat," makes 
ironing an easier, cooler and shorter task. 

Ask your electric dealer or lighting company 
to show you the G-E Kan, the G-E Flatiron 
and the various sizes and styles of the current- 
saving, money-saving Edison Mazda Lamp. 


The Guarantee c/Fxcrllmce 

on Goods Efcctncnl 



GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Sale* Offices m d Urge Qtie* The lat^eST EleCtTlCal ManufactUTeT in the world A#*** Everywhere 
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Topics op the Day 



By the time this issue reaches our readers we shall be located in our new and 
larger quarters, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, at the Corner of Twenty-sixth Street. 


THE PRESIDENT'S WAR ON THE TARIFF LOBBY 


T HE DELIBERATE and emphatfa oaurrtion of th* 
Proaidont that " Washington ha* seldom own so 
numerous, so industrious, or so insidious a lobby" a* 
is now working against the Underwood Tariff BUI. is received 
here with approval, there with incredulity. But it is accepted 
everywhere as a significant indication of the Administration's 
attitude toward changes or delays in the Democratic Congres¬ 
sional tariff program. Taking it in connection with President 
Wilson’s earlier statement that he has taken his "stand with the 
House leaders for the present bill," and is "not looking for 
or accepting compromises," Washington correspondents view his 
"lobby warning" as a virtual announcement that he will veto 
a mutilated measure. That is. remarks the New York firming 
Sun (Ind.), "President Wilson has not the slightest intention 
of going to Winona." While "everybody else admits the pos¬ 
sibility, even the probability, of an error," Mr. Wilson dose not. 
says the Philadelphia Public Ledger, which adds, almost seof- 
flngly, that ho "has taken a stand, and with the immobility of a 
titnnosaurus he will keep it." But this very attitudo commends 
itself to two Now York papers which opposed Mr. Wilson's 
candidacy for the Presidency Inst. fall. "By driving through 
his tariff measure," says The Press, which preferred Mr. Roose¬ 
velt, I*residont Wilson " may cause loss to the American people; 
hut they must respect him for haring the same principles after 
he was elected as he said ho had before he was oketed, and for 
fighting for those principles in the White House when members 
of his party seek to confound them and to repudiate their cam¬ 
paign pledgee." And The Sun. whose predilection was for Mr. 
Taft, now declares itself "quite in agreement with the spirit" 
of the Wilsonian warning— 

"The Senators opposed to the hill have a right to express their 
dissent in toto or in detail, hut dilatory tactics, or talk only for 
political consumption, or obstructive enterprise, or filibustering of 
any sort against the Underwood Tariff Bill of 1913 is something 
which an overwhelming majority of the people of the United 
States are in no mood to tolerate; and it is just as well that the 


main fact should lx- understood with crystalline dearness at 
tho Senate end of the Capitol." 

The President's "demand for prompt and final action" opens 
with a reaffirmation of that reliance upon "publicity" which lias 
been so notable a feature* of his political acts. He says: 

"I think that the public ought to know the extraordinary 
exertions being made by the lobby in Washington to gain 
recognition for certain alterations of the Tariff Bill. Washington 
has seldom seen so numerous, so industrious, or so insidious a 
lobby. The newspapers are' being filled with paid advertise¬ 
ments calculated to mislead not only the judgment of public men, 
hut also the public opinion of the country itself. There* is every 
evidence that money without limit is being spent to sustain this 
lobby, and to create an appearaneo of a pressure of public opinion 
antagonistic to some of the chid items of the Tariff Bill. 

"It is of serious interest to the country that the people at 
large should have no lobby, and bo voiceless in there* matters, 
while groat bodice of astute men seek to create an artificial 
opinion and to overcome the interests of the public for their 
private profit. It is thoroughly worth the while of the people of 
this country to Uke knowledge of this matter. Only publio 
opinion can check and destroy it. 

"The Government in all its branches ought to be relieved 
from this intolerable burden and this constant interruption to 
the calm progress of debate. I know that in this I am speaking 
for the members of the two houses, who would rejoice as much aB 
1 would to bo released from this unltcorahlc situation." 

Without actually contradicting the President, the Boston 
Trantcript (Rep.) reminds him that if he were* not a newcomer, 
"he would not be astonished at the appearance of an onergotio 
lobby interested in the Tariff Bill," for "scenes of activity" 
such as this "have always attended the making of a tariff.” 
And the New York Timet (Ind. Dem.) wonders if it may not bo 
possible that 

"the President has mistaken for lobbying the ordinary, 
usual, and perfectly legitimate measure's taken by protected 
interests to present their case to Congress. Washington is full 
of representatives of those interests whenever a tariff bill is 
under consideration, and sometimes it is to Ik* feared that unduo 
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influence baa been exerted. We should be inclined to doubt 
whether that is the ease now. The command of the country 
that the tariff be reduced is unmistakable. It has been twice 
uttered, and every sensible man knows that whether the pro¬ 
tected interests want it or not. the duties are going to be lower. 
The manufacturers must he very foolish to spend money without 
limit to oppose the irresistible will of the people. . . . We hope 
Mr. Wilson will discover that the gentlemen who are asking 



wuaoN'a wclcome. 

—Cur io the Philadelphia Press. 


some consideration at the hands of Congrrsa in respect to the 
schedules that affect them are not so wicked, or so rich, as he 
lakes them to bo." 

Even in the Senate, where the tariff fight is now on. Messrs. 
Oliver (Hop., Pa.). Burton (Rep.,O.).and Warren (Rep.. Wyo.), 
as quoted in the New York Herald. have seen no evidence of 
activity in the lobbies. Senator Kansdell (Dem.. La.), who is 
lighting for a retention of the sugar duties, tells us that "there 
uro no lobbyists" among his constituents. Senator Rrandcgco 
(Rep., Conn.) take* the opportunity for a little fling at the 
President, remarking that "the country ought to have realized 
before this that no on** has any right to discuss the provisions of 
the Tariff Bill except the White House.” Representative* of 
the wool, sugar, and other industries now visiting Washington 
insist that the shoo does not fit them, and that their activities 
are entirely legitimate. The wool and sugar lobbies have 
been very busy, admits the New York Journal of Commerce's 
Washington correspondent, but they are spending their money 
in "Information" and "enlightenment.” This, he says, is 
just what Congress and the people want. "There is no com¬ 
plaint in Congress over the information left there.” or of the 
lobby declared to exist. " The first real complaint has come from 
the White House." Finally, the Democratic New York Tele¬ 
graph reminds President Wilson that the Constitution "guaran¬ 
tees to every citizen the right of petition.” and informs him that 
“ the lobby is nothing more nor less than this right systematized.” 

But Senator John Sharp Williams would not be surprized, he 
says in The Herald, "if there was a great deal in what the Presi¬ 
dent has to say." He adds that the lobbyists are. of course, 
"intelligent men” and "know whom to approach." Chairman 
Simmons, of the Senate Finance Committee, is willing to say that 
the opponents of free sugar are at least "exceedingly aeti\e.” 
Senator Tillman, also quoted in The Herald . points out what a 
“lot of money" is being used by “some one." To a representa¬ 
tive of the Indianapolis News the venerable South Carolina 
Senator said. "This is the greatest tariff fight I ever saw in the 


United States Senate and greater and more bitter than I ever 
dreamed would be fought there.” And the News correspondent 
goes on to corroborate the Senator: 

"Never before have the big interests of the country poured so 
many men into Washington, nor used so many powerful and 
divergent influences on members of the Senate. Every arriving 
train brings additions to the army of assault, and the hotels are 
choked writh guests individually and financially able to buy out 
the landlord on the spot if such a transaction w'ere desirable.” 

The lobby has concentrated upon tho Senate, explains the 
New York World, because the big Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives offered it no chance, while in the 
upper house the narrow majority of six shows it to bo "the 
weak spot in the people's lines." 

Most of the activity in Washington, says a dispatch to tho 
New York Evening Host, "is of the open and relatively legitimate 
sort, represented by attorneys for interests affected by the bill, 
and prtws agents who flood the offices of newspapers and cor¬ 
respondents with arguments, chiefly about beet sugar." But, 
we read further: 

"The lobby whoso activities are giving anxiety to the Adminis¬ 
tration and to the Democratic leaders whom* supi>ort of tho 
bill is undoubtedly sincere is not at Washington ht all, but is 
working in the rear through influences of various kinds in tho 
home States of Senators. One Senator has been told, it is said, 
that he will be driven out of business unless he yields to tho 
pressure, and has felt it necessary to withdraw from a valuable 
business connection in order to remove embarrassment from bis 
associates therein. Others have l»een threatened through 
family and social channels. Seldom in the past has so powerful 
a concentration of artillery been brought to boar for the omaa- 
culation of a tariff bill. 

"It is not supposed thnt the bill as a whole is in danger of 
defeat. Tho dnngcr is thnt there will bo a repetition of what 
happened four years ago. when the Pay no- Aldrich Bill was laid 
on the desk of President Taft—a tariff bill, to bo sure, bill so 
manipulated that it was worse than no bill at all. President 
Taft signed the measure under protest." 

Under these circumstances, comments The Evening Host 
editorially, the President's warning will havo u double effect: 



THR FIRST CVT. 

—Murphy tn the San Francisco Call. 


"It will serve notice on the tariff lobbyists thnt their schemes 
are under close obse rvation. And it will be a constant warning, 
and a kind of useful external conscience, to members of Congress 
who are exposed to temptation. They will know that any 
swerving on their part will subject them to the most odious 
suspicion.” 
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SIFTING WEST VIRGINIA WRONGS 


4LL IS NOT SO QUIET along: the Kanawha as earlier 
/-A reports indicated, we now hear. “A temporary settle- 
** -A- ment on Cabin and I’aint Creek*,” declare representa¬ 
tives of the miners, "neither provides a remedy nor makes 
Itorma nent peace.*' Com-s|M>ndent.H of Socialist paper* learn 


5. To investigate commercial conditions with a view to dis¬ 
covering possible infractions of the Sherman Antitrust Law. 

6. To investigate and report whether or not firearms have been 
imported into the disaffected district for the purpose of excluding 
the products of said c<*l fields from competitive markets. 

7. Toinv«*tigate tb. causesleadinguptotheailegedconditions. 

The one fact, however, which in the opinion of the press may 
be held to justify Senatorial investigation of West Virginia's 
domestic affairs, is the trial of civilians by military tribunuls 
created under martial law instead of by the civil courts. Such 
jiapers as the New York World and Frees, Madison Wisconsin 
Slate Journal, boston Advertiser, Columbus Dispatch, and 
Indianapolis Xein agree with the New York Evening Post, which 
dec larva that: 



lhat this strike is likely to be renewed, and other news-gatherer* 
tell of lfi.OOO newly organized miners in the hitherto quiet New 
River field who have left their work, angered at their employers' 
hostility to their union. Hut in the United State* Senate, when* 
• lie appointment of a committee to investigate West Virginia 
labor condition* has aroused nation-wide interest, "the strike 
is not tho question." At least, so says Senator Kern, who has 
led in the demand for investigation. "Peonage is the question," 
according to the Senator; “reports of the hunting of men across 
the hills us tho they wen* convicts or wild beasts. . . . Charge* 
of violation of contract-labor laws and use of martial law un¬ 
arming tho thing* we will proto.” “You know." said 200 
delegatee from the 15,000 striking miners, in a telegram to the 
senior Senator from West Virginia, protesting against his oppo¬ 
sition to the Kern resolution^ 1 "you know the conditions an* bad. 
you on* aware that coal operator* contnil poet-oflkes, public 
rouds, and school house*, that circulation of progressive news¬ 
papers and periodicals is curtailed, and that free speech and 
lawful assemblage is not permitted; you further know that a 
fraternity could not he instituted or a church organized without 
the conitcnt of the mine managers." All these complaints are to 
receive duo consideration, for the committee, consisting of 
Senator* Swansou (Dem., Va.), Shields (Deni., Tenn.), Martino 
(Dem., N. J.), Borah (Rep., Id.), and Kenyon (Rep., Ia.). have 
boon given full powers under a resolution which provides, accord¬ 
ing to a press summary: 

1. For an investigation as to whether or not peonage exist* 
in tho coal fields. 

2. Whether or not tho postal facilities have been interfered 
with, and if so, by whom? 

3. Whether or not the immigration laws have been violated, 
and whether or not there has been discrimination against the 
district in the administration of these laws. 

4. To investigate and report all facts and circumstances rela¬ 
ting to the charge that citizens of the United States have been 
arrested, tried, and convicted contrary to or in violation of the 
laws of the United States. 



"Martial law must stop at tho door of the court room. Tho 
troops may run down and arrest criminal* and hold them under 
guard; but whrii it come* to ascertaining their guilt urn! fixing 
their punishment, that i* a work for judge and jury. For officer* 
of the militia, untrained in (he law, to attempt it, is utmost 
certain to lead to actual injustice, and in any event creates an 
angry feeling that the ordinary process*-* of justice are being 
arbitrarily set aside. Into such an obvious irregularity it is 
proper for tho Senate to inquire; aud we may hope tliul the 
evidence elicited and the conclusions reached will be such ns to 
prevent the will of a military commander from being substituted 
for the decision of a court of justice—when over, that is. tho 
courts are open and accessible." 

Governor Hatfield, who at one time was reported to have used 
rather strange language in giving his opinions of Senator Kern's 
activity in the matter, now says: 

"I court the fullest and freest investigation of my action* 
by any impartial body. I have been governed solely by a desire 
to aid humanity, promote pea**- and harmony in the unfortunate 
industrial trouble, aud to give a ‘square deal' to all ooncernod. 
My action* have licen sustained by the Supreme Court of this 
State and will be approved by all law-abiding citizens." 

The Governor'* position is strongly commended by tho 
Montgomery Advertiser, while the New York Journal of Com- 
mrrrt doubts the wisdom of the Senate'* action. The Federal 




Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


Government, it says, "has no lawful or constitutional authority 
ov er such labor struggles within the States, and ought to eschew 
interference where it can do nothing of a direct and effective 
nature." The Brooklyn Eagle, too, thinks that the investiga¬ 
tion "will he abortive, tho more or less sensational.” Governor 
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Hatfield’s answer to the charge of having allowed illegal prosecu¬ 
tions under martial law would be, in The Eagle'• opinion, 

"that it was ordinary criminal law, not martial law, that the 
military courts enforced, and that is the question decided by 
the West Virginia courts. So Mr. Kern is really attacking the 
State of West Virginia. . . . But the only constitutional func¬ 
tion of the United States in relation to a Stale is to guarantee a 
republican form of government, and in form as well as essence 
the government of West Virginia is republican." 

But such arguments as these were taken up by Senator Root 
in his speech supporting the Kern resolution. In the West 
Virginia situation the Senator apparently sees another indication 
of that "twilight zone" lying between the clearly defined bound¬ 
aries of Stulu and Federal jurisdiction. He says in part: 

"The question arises above the interested persons in West 
Virginia. It is a question of the Government guaranties of 
liberty under the Constitution. There have been providid in 
West Virginia grounds upon which we may well consider whether 
we should enact legislation to draw about the executive and 
judicial officers of the States some regular definition of the cir¬ 
cumstances under which suspension of tho rights of the citizens 
under the Constitution may Ih» effected. 

"It may become the duty of the Congress to define and to 
delegate to the Department of Justice and the executive branch 
of the Government the right to make investigation so that tho 
weakest citizen may bo protected by the strung arm of tho 
general government in the enjoyment of his fundamental rights, 
the rights handed down to him and to us from Magna Charta, 
which must be guaranteed now and forever to every citizen of 
the United Stales wherever he may find himself.” 

Many of tho charges against the mino operators and tho 
authorities have boeu sot forth at length in these columns, 
imp«*ciully those of abuse of martial law and tho mine-guard 
system. Homo of tho later stories of wrong-doing, which have 
Insiii given wido oireulation in the Socialist and labor journals, 
are summed up editorially by tho New York /’rrss: 

"The charges which are made, and buttressed by most con¬ 
vincing ox-partc ovidenoo, are such as to startle everybody who 
looks into them. It is alleged that within recent months rar- 
londs of men, practically shanghaied in Now York and other 
cities, have been hauled right through Washington, under guard, 
destined to work under conditions tantamount to peonage iu 
the mines. 

"It will be testified that men were enlisted under promises 
of wages, working conditions, etc., that were utterly dishonest: 


that as soon as they agreed to go to the cool fields they were 
huddled into l>ox cars, securely looked in, placed under heavily 
armed guards and rushed through to destinations frequently 
entirely different from those to which they had intended to 
ship. 

"Arrived there, they were still held under guard; they were 
treated exactly like convicts in a Silierian gang; efforts to escape 
resulted in their being beaten up by guards, or shot. They 
were underpaid for their work and compelled to trade at ex¬ 
tortionate ‘company stores' where they never hail a chance to 
do belter than pile up increasing obligations that their wages 
would not pay, 

"More than all this, it will 1 m- chargt-d that young women 
were enlisted at various places in Pennsylvania and Ohio under 
similarly false representations as to the employment and wages 
that would be afforded fbein and carried away to lives of tho 
niost d.-grading shame in these mining-camps. It is charged 
lhat the business of shanghaiing and holding women was con¬ 
ducted just about a a brutally and lawlessly os in the ease of I ho 
men. 

"Those condition* are alleged to have grown up in the Inst, 
twenty years and to have Iweome a part of the settled social 
and industrial situation in West Virginia. It is well-nigh im¬ 
possible to believe the half of the horrors that are charged. 
If they are not entitled to belief. West Virginia ought to have 
its name cleared of the imputation they put upon it; if they are 
true, an industrial plague-spot ought to be cleared up." 

Not content with the Government’s investigation, the Social¬ 
ists will have a West Virginia inquiry of their own. Their 
committee, npisiinted by the national executive committee of 
the party, will consist of Eugene V. Debs, Victor L. Berger, and 
Adolph Gcrmer. Among offenses they declare to have been 
committed by " the military dictatorship ret up by the mine- 
owning oligarchy of West Virginia" they emphasise the sup¬ 
pression of Socialistic newspapers. The United Mine Workers, 
says Mr. Berger’s Milwaukee Leader, were "instrumental in 
bringing the issue More Congress." where Senator Korn’s in¬ 
vestigation resolution was adopted despite the protests of 
the two Senators from West Virginia, one u Democrat and tho 
Other a Republican, but both “devoted to the mine owners,’ 
lhat "tho ’rights’ of the State should bo respected." Now, 

"With the Socialist party voicing the protests of its million 
supporters, determined that tho West Virgiuia infamy shall 
be brought More tho American people for judgment, tho truth 
no longer can be concealed or the facts supprest. 

"The lid is off!’: 



I»KL\T1NG THE PRODIGALS BETORN. 

—Ireland In the Colombo 1* t patch. 



Pt-rruto A LAMP IN THE WINDOW IOH HER STRAY BON. 

— barltnx In the D*» Moines IteglHer and Leader. 


WHERE IS THE WANDERING BOY TO-NIGHT? 
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TOMAS UT1UDA I'U.MA. 
1002 - 1000 . 


Il.lwixti tho AdiulnLitration* of Prealdmu 



J(Ml Ml o l EL OOMU. MAftlU G. MKNOCAL. 

1000-1013. 1013- 

CUBA'8 PRESIDENTIAL LINE. 

Palma and Goran the bland »< |ov,*nM provUlonally liy a United Mtatn Oomml*k.n 


MENOCAL’S TASK IN CUBA 

A PREDICAMENT face* Cuba at the inauguration of 
her third president, in the opinion of some of our 
u editorial lookem-on. Mcnocal "should have little 
difficulty in making a favorable impression by comparison with 
Oomoz, birt predecessor," think** the New York World, but it 
occur* to the Cleveland Plain thaler that a man of too high 
ideal* is not " likely to be popular in Cuba." So failure threaten* 
the mun who is too good for the turbulent element or too l»ad 
for the conservatives. Then, too, *ome of the propertied daw 
would like to force American intervention to gain the protection 
of the Star* and Stripe*, and hence am suspected of aiding 
uprising* against any president, good or bad. Hut The Plain 
Dealer is I«hI to hope that Mcnocal will work out his country'* 
salvation if he is given half a chance. His qualideations may be 
inferred from this thumb-nail sketch of his career which appear* 
in the Troy Standard-Preen: 

" Ho is a civil engineer, an agricultural and business export, in 
uildition to being u soldier. His uncle. Anisette Mcnocal. was 
an American citizen, a commander and engineer in the Cnitcd 
Slates Navy. It was under his direction that young Mcnocal 
was educated. Since his thirteenth year most of his time has 
been spent in the United State*. He graduated from Maryland 
Agricultural College in IHS4 ami from Cornell University four 
years later." 

Another good sign is seen in the fact that through this course 
of education and training Mcnocal has become "thoroughly 
imbued with American sympathies and ideas." as the New York 
Commercial tells us. It speaks of his numerous qualifications 
for the presidency, but points out that unless he has at his back 
the support of a congress "sharing in some degree his own high 
qualities," the task ahead of him is one to try the resources of 
oven a great man. Much more hopeful is the New York Beening 
Pont, which recalls "the fierce party animosities of our own first 
years of independence" in order to make allowance for much 
that happened during the Gomez Administration. While it 
was not an economical Administration and "has generally been 
accused of being something worse than that," The Po*t finds it 
only fair to remember that Gomez came into office as the leader 
of the democratic masses, who. having borne the toil and dangers 
of thu war with Spain, resented the fact that the reins of gov¬ 


ernment under the new republic should pass "into the hunds of 
tho conservative classes under Estrada Palma." Now a con¬ 
servative is again elected, and The Pont considers it "no mean 
tribute to a president in the Caribbeans that bis successor is 
a legally elected candidate, taking office in peaceful circum¬ 
stances." It is our business not to make the new Administration’s 
task more difficult than it is. The Pott reminds us, "by turning 
too critical an eye " on Cuban affairs or by allowing t be American 
lust for laud, sugar, and tobacco I'to play a provocative rtle in 
Cuban polities." for— 

"We are h-gallv pledged not to leave the Cubans to themselves 
when the safety of the republic is in question; but we ure morally 
pledge! to refrain from empty rries of panic, to make allowances, 
to be patient. By causing it to Is* clearly understood I hut. 
American intervention in Cuba is possible only in tile lust ex¬ 
treme. we shall go far toward removing the threat of our med¬ 
dling as a factor in the internal polities of tin* island." 


TRUST-MADE OR HOME-MADE ARMOR? 

HE HIGH PRICKS that have driven many a man to 
insist that his bread and pie In* baked at home instead 
of at the bakery have seemingly been working on tho 
mind of our Secretary of the Navy, who bus come out for a 
government plant for making armor-plate for our battle-ships 
to escape the exactions of the steel manufacturers. And just, 
as-objcctions an* raised in the family that home-made cuke 
and biscuits will cost more than the baker charges, so we find 
some of the editors recalling that government-built hat lie- 
ships cost more than private-built ones, and opining Ihnt Mr. 
Daniels may discover that a government plant will be a losing 
experiment. But Secretary Daniels maintains that his plan is 
tlie Ix-'t solution of tin* Navy Department's problem in dculing 
with the armor-plate companies, whose competitive bidding, 
he says in a public statement, is “a farce thut can not. possibly 
deceive any one acquainted with the facts.” In illustration, 
the Secretary cites the case of three companies—the Carnegie 
Steel Company, the Midvale Steel Company, and the Bethlehem 
Steel Company—all making bids so strikingly similar that he 
wrote to two of them asking bow it happened. Both replied 
that it was due to the Government's practise of "dividing the 
contracts at the lowest price bid," so that iu submitting their 
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bids they put them “at the game figure as the last divided con¬ 
tract awarded." Mr. Daniels further reminds us that the 
matter of a Federal armor-plate plant has been taken up before, 
when in 1896. a Senate Committee estimated that one could 
be built for $1,600,000. Precisely this amount is flxt upon by 
Senator Ashurst, of Arizona, in his bill for a Federal armor 


plant introduced in the Senate on May 22, yet on May 28, 
Rear-Admiral Twining, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnaticc. testi¬ 
fied before the Senate Naval Affair* Committee that a factory 
ca pubic of producing 8,000 tons of armor a year would coat 
$ 8 , 000,000 to build and nearly $ 1 , 000,000 a year to operate. 

In support of Secretary Daniels's proposal, the Brooklyn Eagle 
(Ind. Dem.) calls attention to the fact that the Government now 
builds warships and makes guns, and docs both jobs well, pro- 
dueing magnificent fighting craft, and ao managing to keep the 
bids of construction firms within moderate bounds, from which 
The Eagle infers — 

“It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that a government 
plant could make as go.»d armor-plate as auy private concern, 
anil that its establishment would at least act as a brake upon 
contractors who now may easily control prices by agreement 
among themselves." 

An opposite stand is taken by tho Philadelphia Public Ledger 
(Ind.). which remarks, “it is notorious that it is more expensive 
for the Government to construct its own ships than to have them 
built in private yards," so an armor-plate plant might very 
easily prove an additional expense, instead of an economy, es¬ 
pecially as the building of a Government plant "would mean 
probably the destruction of the present plants," the Government 
being practically their solecustomer. 7*A« Ledj»rrsays finally that— 

"If robbery has been going on, and comparisons do not in¬ 
dicate it. it can be stopped without the Government going 
into the manufacturing business on its own account. Abuse, 
if there has l>ecn any. Secretary Daniels admits, has been due to 
administrative delinquency in evading the intent of Congress. 
The Government wants the best armor at a fair price; this it 
can get without building a plant of its own." 

If there is any combination fixing prices of armor-plate so 
that free competition is impossible, the Washington Poet (ind.) 
points out. there an* statutes of tho United States which can be 
enforced against it, with stated officers and courts to sec that 
they are eufon*ed, but.— 


“there is no more ground for the Government engaging in the 
manufacture of armor-plate than there would bo for appropria¬ 
ting money for the cultivation of wheat to feed the army, tho 
erection of woolen mills to manufacture clothing for the navy, 
or for tho raising of cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry to feed tho 
armed forces of the Union." 


MR. ROOSEVELTS BEVERAGES 

AN INCLINATION toward levity in tho oomments upon 
A\ Colonel Roosevelt's libel suit is, in the New York 
^ WorUTt opinion, “the strongest tribute to the general 
faith in the Colonel’s temperance." The press in general 
appear to take little stock in tho stories of Mr. Roosevelt's 
drunkenness. After his own testimony and the corroborative 
evidence offered by a host of his intimate 1 *, wo find papers 
of varying degrees of friendliness or hostility to the Colonel 
expressing confidence in his sobriety. And the New York 
Timet, Sun, World, and Eteniug Post, uud Philadelphia Record 
are just aa positive in their statements as the pro-Roosevelt 
Detroit .Wire, Washington Timet, and Kansas City Star. Tho 
appearance of the Roosevelt intoxication rumors during the last 
Presidential campaign, it will be remembered, brought from the 
Colonel a vigorous denial and an equally emphatic defense from 
Dr. Lyman Abbott. About that time Mr. Roosevelt informed 
a New York Timet reporter: "If this dander is ever printed 
in so many words, and by a res|Ninsible uew'Hpa|>or, I will bring 
suit for damage* au<l settle it once for oil." Subsequently 
Iron Ore. a weekly paper with a circulation of 3,760 copies, pub¬ 
lished in Ishpeming, an “upper peninsula" Michigan town of 
some 12.000 inhabitants, made the charge that Theodore Roose¬ 
velt “curacs, lies, and gets drunk frequently, and ull his friends 
know this." Whereupon action for libel, with damages set at 
$10, (MX), was brought against the editor mid publisher, Mr. 
George A. Newell, and the cam* was tried before Judge Richard 
Flannigan. in Marquette. Mich., lost week. 

Among the many papers that accept Colonel Roosevelt's 
own statements concerning his drinking habits, wo find the 
Brooklyn Eagle. Syracuse Pott-Standard, and Richmond Timet- 
Ui*pitch of the opinion that ho might In-ttcr have ignored tho 
charge. As tho Syracuse daily puts it: 

“Fair-minded men accept**! his own denial, or if not. were 
certainly convinced by the weight of evidence brought to support 
his word. Thai his trip to Michigan to make his reputation 
for temperance a matter of court rnoord and to punish his de¬ 
tractor will serve any good purpose we doubt. Those by whom 
the dander is believed, in spite of the angry ami emphatic de¬ 
nials of those who have boon in closest contact with him. will not 
alter their belief or put check on their tongues because be gets 


ROOSEVELT OCCASIONALLY TAKES 
White Wines Sherry 

Madeira Mint Juleps 

Champagne Brandy in Milk 

ROOSEVELT NEVER TAKES 

Cocktails Highballs Whisky 

Red Wines Beer 

ROOSEVELT LIKES TO TAKE 
Tea Milk Mineral Waters 


WHAT AN £X-FRKSII>ENT DRINKS. 

a verdict from a jury. The whole proceeding will serve no good 
purpose, and it is not a pleasing spectacle." 

Yet the New York Times believes that “Mr. Roosevelt has 
acted both courageously and wisely.’' In this caao “neither 
silence uor u vigorous denial would have sufficed," and the 
Colonel has "taken the on*- way to settle this matter for all 
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—Kirby In tbr New Yoft WtrU. 
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COLONEL RtHBIVUT. 

Who uya he waa never drunk. 


THi m *kyi: r.m cot kit enm-Kt u. 
Where (he rase -»• tried. 


UEONor. A. NRWCrr. 
Who Imputed Inebriety. 


ILLUSTRATING ONE CHAPTER FROM A POSSIBLE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


time.” Indeed, Any the Washington Herald and Philadelphia 
Public. Ledger, ho is •‘rendering real service to the country." 
It in undesirable, in the opinion of the Philadelphia daily. 

”lhnt American youth shall con the story that a President hnd 
Krent qunlitic*. hut. alas, lie was a ‘drunkard.'. 

"Mr. Roosevelt is taking proper stejw in hehalf of his own 
fame and the history of the country, lie is also consciously 
or unwittingly rendering another service that will Is- of value 
in political dehate and in future campaigns. He is making a 
powerful and elfeotive light for ternpcranc©— for sobriety and 
temperance in the use of language.” 

In Marquette, interest centered in the Ojc-Presidcnt’s own 
testimony, which was followed and corroborated by the state¬ 
ments of men close to Roosevelt in private or public life. The 
Colonel’s story was detailed and interesting. Its most significant 
statements are here given, as selected by the New York Time*. 
Said Colonel Roosevelt: 

" I have never drunk a cocktail or a highball in my life. 

" I don’t smoke and I don’t drink beer, because I dislike smo¬ 
king and dislike the tnste of beer. 

"I never have drunk whisky or brandy except when the doctor 
preseriliod it, or possibly on some occasion after great exposure. 

“The only Willi'S thnt I have drunk have been white wines. 
Madeira, champagne, or occasionally a glass of sherry. 

"At public dinners I sometimes drink a glus-s of champagne 
or perhaps two. I think that on the average this means that I 
will drink champagne once a month. 


" At home I often at dinner w ill drink a wine-glnas or two wino- 
glassaw of Madeira. 

"Mint juleps | very rarely drink. At the White House we 
had a mint lied, and I should think that on the average I may 
have drunk half a dozen mint juleps a year. Since I left, the 
White House, four years ago. to the boat of my memory I have 
drunk mint juleps twice. 

” During the last fourteen years I do not think I have drunk 
whisky straight or with water more than half a dozen times. 

"As for brandy. I never drink it any more than I do whisky 
when I am at homo or on a hunting trip, but on very hurd 
campaign trips I have frequently, just liefore going to bed. 
drunk one or two goblets of milk with a tenspoonful of brandy 
to the goblet. 

"I never made n practise of drinking at a bnr. and I don’t 
l»eliove that I have drunk at a bnr for twenty-odd years. 

"I never in my life, while in the White House or anywhere 
ol*c. have ever left a room for the purpose of getting a drink be¬ 
tween meals. 

"For the last fifteen years 1 can give you in detail just about 
what I have drunk, and neither during those fifteen years nor 
since I have been of age have I ever under any eirvuniAtnr."r>S 
been in even the smallest degree under the influence of liquor." 

Mr. Roosevelt’s "unpardonable sin." comments the New York 
Keening Sun." was that hewa«a temperate man and not a total 
abstainer." But. concludes The World, "where the thorough¬ 
ness of a man’s temperance' can only Ik* gaged by t he numlier of 
teaspoonfuls of intoxicants that bo has absorbed, smiles must 
become the order of the day." 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Evidently It U President Wilson that put the «o In Jingo. -Columbia 

SUM. 

Tub Republicans arc laying plans, but it U doubtrul If they will hatch — 
Charleston iVetr* and Courier. 

Nine Cornell men arc learning to mok. thus Justifying the worst fewrs 
or the antUuffrmgists. Kansas City Times. 

California. however, continues; to we no objection to using alien labels 
cn her champagne bottles— Columbia Stale. 

Is spite of all you read In the papm. Washington U more deeply Uncr¬ 
eated In Walter Johnson than In Hiram. Syracuse I'ost-Standard 

Ir the Government doctors are right, there are a lot of turtles bring 
wasted on scrum that ought to go Into soup. — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

NATI'RALLY an “Industrious" lobby at Washington attract* attention, 
as anything Industrious always docs down there.— Boston Transcript. 

Why don’t the Chautauqua circuits stage a series of Joint debate* brtwren 
Mr. Garrison. Secretary of War. and Mr. Bryan. Secretary of Peace?- - 
Kansas City Star. 

Doubtless Friendship. N. Y.. Is all sot up over Bryan's proposition to 
name a warship after It before KorhrsU-r or Syracuse Is thus hooorvd.— 
Syracuse Post-Standard. 


The Balkan allies - demand for a *400.000.000 war Indemnity probably 
nreeds the supply.— Philadelphia Record. 

In the present hysterical state of our yellow pros*, we expect to sight a 
Japanese fleet off Cape llearst any minute now.— Columbia Stale. 

The sentence of a country editor to the ehnln-gang may delay the Issue 
of the paper, but It will give him a nice, long rest — Washington Post. 

Ir the movement to send Goorge Ade to Congress should succeed It Is 
to be hoped ho may be given unlimited leave to print.— St. Ia>u is Republic. 

Ir the Balkan so-to-wpeak allies continue to light among themselves It 
might pay Turkey to unpack Its trunl^and await developments.— Chicago 
.Yew*. 

Oscar Underwood b spoken of as haring framed the tariff bill. Payne 
and Aldrich were referred to as haring “framed up" thedn.—Loutsrllle 
Courier -Journal. 

The turkey trot, the bunny hug. and the tango arc forbidden at While 
House danos but 17 000 office-seekers continue to do the hen-on-n-hot- 
Rriddlc on the front lawn.— Philadelphia Sorth American. 

Tcrket It Is reported, will be amply represented at the Ixindon peace 
coofrrem-c. her only regret probably being that universal pence didn’t 
come a little sooner.—Southern Lumberman iSashtlUt). 






Foreign Comment 

W - 1 

A CH1NO-JAPANESE FLIRTATION 


T HE ANTI-ORIENTAL aolivitiM in California scorn 
not unlikely to bring about a closer understanding be- 
twoen Japan and China. Already such Tokyo journals 
as the Yorodtu have begun to talk about the organization of 
an anti-American league among Oriental nations. On tho 
Chinese side, sentiment in favor of an allianco 
with Japan is also manifest. Dr. Sun Yat-aen, 
during his recent visit to Japan, delivered at 
a gathering of Chinese residents in Nagasaki 
a speech in which ho eamo out squarely for a 
Chino-Japanese alliance. "It was the Man- 
ehus," ho said, who stood in tho way of Chino- 
Japanese friendship, hut now that the old 
regime is gone wo should have no difficulty in 
realizing what ought to havo boon realized long 
ago." It is significant, too, that almost sim¬ 
ultaneously with the arrival of Dr. Sun in Japan, the Chinese 
(iovemnunt asked Dr. Hirai, of the Railway Bureau of Japan, 
and Dr. Ariga, ono of the foremost scholars of jurisprudence, to 
eoino to Poking as advisor* to tho Department of Communica¬ 
tions and tho Department of Judicial Affair*, respectively. 
Upon hi* return to Shanghai from Tokyo. Dr. Sun stated to tho 


lion of a Chino-Japanese alliance, both political and economic. 

As if echoing Dr. Sun's sentiments, Mr. Ka. editor of the Pt- 
pan Jipoo (Tien-tsin, China),contributcsan article to the popular 
Tokyo monthly, tho Shin Koron, advocating a bond of friend¬ 
ship between China and Japan. The Chung-kico Jipao (Shang¬ 
hai) also publishes an editorial asserting that a Chino-Japanese 
alliance would Ihi even more desirable for Japan than for China. 
It argues: 

."As long as China remains weak and impotent. Japan s posi¬ 


tion will be in constant danger. An invigorated, resuscitated 
China means tho strengthening of Japan's position as a world 
Power. The outcome of tho war with Russia gives us an apt 
illustration. Japan was victorious, to bo sure, hut she failed 
to drive Russia from Manchuria, neither oould she obtain an 
indemnity from Russia, which left her depleted treasury un¬ 
replenished. Had China only been powerful 
enough to throw her influence on the Japa¬ 
nese side of the scale, the result of the war 
would have been different." 

The Jiji, an influential financial organ in 
Tokyo, views the utterances of Dr. Sun and 
the Chinese editors with jubilation, suying 
that they are exactly tho viows long held by 
the leading men of Japan. This journal is 
miponxihlc for the information that a Chino- 
Japanese society has been organized in Peking 
to promote friendly folding between the two nations, and that 
tho Japan**** and Chinese newspaper oditore in Manchuria have 
recently held a conference at Kirin, which resulted in the for¬ 
mation of a Chino-Japanese press association, whose object in 
to remove mutual misunderstandings between Japan and China 
with regard to the Manchurian question. 

But three rosy views with regard to China 
and Japan are not shared by Professor 
Katzutami Ultita, of Wuseda University. 
The professor is a man of learning in a very 
w ide sense, and teaches history and sociology 
in the institution presided over by the bril¬ 
liant and sagacious Count Okurna, whoso 
ideas of statesmanship we may bo warranted 
in believing he Shan'S. Profouor Ukitn Ims 
studied at Yale and is well acquaint'd with 
the principle* of our Republic. Writing oil 
"The Future of China," in the Ja/mn Staga - 
rine (Tokyo), he declares that "China is 
to the Orient what Turkey is to the Near 
East." "The solution of the Chinese problem 
is a much more difficult preblem fhan tho 
problem of Turkey." China, at present, can 
not rule herself. "Her sovereignty is in name 
only." with Russia, England, and Japan hem¬ 
ming her in. Before Japan will over recognize 
the Chinese Republic, Tokyo will havo to 
wait until Peking shows true mettle. The 
article concludes with the following threat to 
manage Chinese affairs if China is too weak 
to do so: 

"At the present time, Japan, with the rest 
of the world, is anxiously awaiting the out¬ 
come of China’s efforts after stable govern¬ 
ment. If Yuan Shi-kai fails, then there will 
be nothing for it but to let the Power* take a hand, and seo 
what can lie done for China. As to results, Japan is particu¬ 
larly concern'd with having no alien Power in possession of 
Manchuria. She has fought two wars to keep alien Powers 
away from her liorders, and her annexation of Korea to insure 
this safeguard is now an accomplished fact. Indeed, Japan 
must hesitate to recognize the Republic of China until she has 
a proper guaranty to this effect. One thing is certain, either 
China must lie in a position to defend Manchuria against inva¬ 
sion or she must be content to permit Japan to do it." — 
Translations made for Tue Litekary Digest. 



representative of tho Tokyo Aiah i that his 
chief mission in Japan was to tlnd out the real 
attitude of the Japanese Government and peo¬ 
ple toward China. Ho further said: 

"When I returned to China two years ago. 
after an exile of twenty years, I found to my 
great surprize that my fellow countrymen en¬ 
tertain'd intense suspicion and oven hatnd 
toward Japan. They thought that Japan, 
hand in glove with the European Power*, was 
contemplating the partition of China. I could 
not believe it. To ascertain tho real situation. 

I went over to Jnpan and there met and talk'd 
with men of all class'** and of all shade* of 
opinion. To my great satisfaction I discov¬ 
er'd that the Japanese desire to befriend us i* 
deep-seated and sincere. 

"Japan, tho entering into world competition 
much later than Chinn, has gained a deeper and 
wider knowledge of international affair* as well 
as of modern science and arts. A commercial 
alliance with such an alert nation would lie a 
signal advantage to us. It is my intention 
to tour China and propagate the gospel of 
Chino-Japanese friendship. 

"As for a political alliance with Ja|ian. it is 
possible and advisable, but at this moment I 
do not care to say anything definite about it." 

In spite of tho guarded expression of Dr. 
Sun, however, the Shanghai correspondent of 
the Asahi thinks that he really recommend'd 
to President Yuan Shih-kai tho ultimate forma- 



*'WKAK AND DOWINO IS A riTTINO 
Mm umoMM OC* DIPLOMACY. IT 
IS BAULT IN NEED OF FHOP* UKE 

—/•art (Tokyo). 
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TO EUROPEANIZE TURKEY 

H ISTORY HAS ITS I RON IES and its revenges. At one 
time the Mohammedans were the intellectual and 
artistic leaden of Europe. It was an Arab who first 
introduced the Christian scholars of Europe to Aristotle, and 
practically made possible the scholasticism of Aquinas. Pro¬ 
fessor Jowett tells us thnt Greek intcllectualism as interpreted 
by Averroe* has entered with all the potency and persistency of 
a natural force into the literature, the politics, and the social 
system of Europe. Hut tlw Islam that conquered Spain. North 
Africa, nnd Hernia has degenerated. and now the conquerors 
who once regarded Christian Europe as infinitely beneath them 
arc crying out aloud for European teachers to remodel their 
political system and to teach their youths those lessons which 
have kept, to Euro|M* her preeminence among the continents. 
Tho result of tho Balkan War 
has brought Turkey to the con¬ 
fession exprtml in the most ad¬ 
vanced of her Constantinople 
papers, as the lesson of "dearly 
bought and fruitless experience." 

Ahmed Effendi Aghnieff writes in 
the Jcune Turci 

"All hope of regenerating and 
reviving the country is not yot 
lost. Our Asiatic possessions ore 
vast and full of uutuml riches; 
they could sustain u population 
five times their present one. In¬ 
deed, if wo succeed, by a sus¬ 
tained effort, in reorganizing them 
on a rational luisis, if we succeed 
in reviving them and giving them 
the glow of life, we may hope to 
regain soon our place among the 
nations. 

"Besides, European instruc¬ 
tors must bo called for all tho 
branches of the governmental 
mnrhino and of the social system. 

To| content ourselves with the 
reorganization of the army, the 
police, and the gendarmerie, 
would be to condemn ourselves 
once more to failure. We must 
think of the gendarmerie and the 
police, and also of the revival 
uud good organization of our 

schools, our agriculture, our means of communication, our com¬ 
merce, and our industry; for otherwise, even with the best police 
in the world, a people thut does not have good schools to train 
its youth, or highways to move about and send off its products, 
or industries and agriculture to keep it busy and feed it. will be 
irrevocably doomed to misery ami to all the antisocial con¬ 
sequences of misery." 

Tho writer cites tho example of other races and nations who 
have derived all their a/1 vantages from more advanced civiliza¬ 
tions, as Peter the Gnat learned from England the s«orets of a 
mercantile marine, and Frederick caught from Voltaire the inspi¬ 
ration which became the foundation of German hterature. while 
Italy was the quarry out of which the men of Western Eurepo 
dug their costliest treasures. So of the vast Empire of Turkey 
this writer remarks: 

"We absolutely need the help of European specialists: it is 
to-day acknowledged that, left to ourselves, we ran not reorganise 
any branch of life in a satisfactory way. This may seem some¬ 
what humiliating to our national pride; but all nations that 
have wished regeneration nnd revival have gone this same road. 
We' may name among others Japan. Russia, and the Balkan 
States themselves. And this is perfectly natural; to have, for 
example, a good school, one must have seen such a school and to 
have directed it; one does not make ii up out of the heart, by 
divine inspiration! Lot us cherish no illusions about ourselves; 


this haughty arrogance has already cost us too dear; let us at 
least have learned this hard lesson. If for the post five years 
we had bad the grace and the modesty to recognize our faults, 
perhaps we should to-day have Ik«*d cured of them and could 
already dispense with foreigners. So let us not hesitate; in 
our appeal to the foreigners let us not slop with such and such 
a branch of life alone, but let us call them for all branches, and 
give them plenty of liberty to reorganize those departments." 


T! 



nxtit 

Momtrkburim Hast (bavin* *o» out of the way at the last mo¬ 


ment)—- Ha! hat gave you a 


DESIGNS ON ARMENIA 

O SUPPOSE that the European Powers hove their 
hands full with present complications, and are not 
looking for any more trouble, would be a mistaken view. 
Not yet being done with the Balkan problem, they are cooking 
up an Armenian question. Russia, whose hopes to gain u 
foothold in the Balkans did not materialize, is aroused of trying 

to compensate herself elsewhere. 
The Russian Government has 
been making overtures to the 
head of the Armenian clergy, tho 
Katholikos of all the Armenians, 
as he is officially styled, nnd his 
mission, recently rent to Nt. 
Petersburg, was received with 
great honors. Tho object of 
that mission was to get some 
concessions for tho Armenians in 
the Caucasus. The concessions 
were* granted, nnd the Govern¬ 
ment has Mimewhut relaxed the 
iron grip in which it held the 
Armenian* in that quarter. It 
was a good beginning, and it is 
hard to tell what the next move 
would have been, but just about 
that time Europe became aware 
of KuMin's activities in Armenia, 
and all liegan to discuss tho 
future or that country. This 
seem* regrettable to the A r oroye 
Vremya (St, Petersburg), which 
thinks thnt Russia alone can 
"solve" the Armenian question. 
To quote its words: 


re i ha I time 1 
— I'unth (Loodooi. 


"For some time articles have been appearing in the Berliner 
Tagrblalt and other German newspapers in which now the Asia 
Minor correspondents of these newspapers, now prominent 
Armenians in the capital* of Western Europe, have tried to 
prove the identity of German and Armenian interests in Asia 
Minor. 

"The Germans, as ever, have proceeded methodically in this 
matter. From the Iwginning of the construction of different 
sections of the Bagdad Railroad the Germans began to penetrate 
into tbe obscure corners of those vilayets in which the Armcninu 
population struggles with the terrible oppression of the Mussul¬ 
man fanatics. They appeared not only in the r«Ue of traveling 
salesmen, but—what is much more dangerous—in the rdlo of 
missionaries and preachers. The majority of these missionaries 
were not even native Germans, but American Germans who, 
as in neighboring Persia, shielded themselves under the cre¬ 
dentials of the American Evangelical Mission Society in tho 
Orient. These missionaries have opened schools in some Ar¬ 
menian cities and begun with great fervor the work of educa¬ 
ting the younger generations. Tbe results of their several years’ 
work in the educational field art* beginning to tell. Among tho 
Armenians there are more* and more of young ministers, phy¬ 
sicians. and teacher* who are convinced that Russia, this ancient 
protector of Christians in the Orient, can not undertake the 
solution of the Armenian question, and thut the only Power which 
can alleviate the lot of the Armenian people is Germany. The 
German consuls in Asia Minor, tbe railroad officials of the Gor¬ 
man branch, have given employment to a number of Armenians, 
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and use them for agitation not only among the Armenians in 
Turkey, hut even in Russia. It is characteristic, for example, 
t hat t he editor of the German paper in Saratov, which is published 
for the Gorman colonists of the Volga region, is of Armenian 
extraction, one of the pupils of the German Evangelical Society.” 

Stating that the Austrians are siding with the Germans in 
this question, and quoting from an article in the Oeaterreichuebe 



Tiir.ia war rcN/riKO*. 


William has only to stamp the ground to ratse noldlen. 

The more John stampa. the deeper be sinks In the mud. 

—KUfiUI (Vienna). 

Kuiuhchnu (Vienna) by some Austrian general, in which at¬ 
tention is called to the activities of Russia in Asia Minor, the 

.\oroye Vremua continues: 

I 

"The last Russo-Turkish war raised the hopes of the Amu- 
nian Christiana in Asia Minor. Hut the solution of this question 
at the Berlin Congress . . . retarded their cause for forty years, 
l-arge numbers of Armenians, persecuted by the Turks, (led to 
Russian dominions; many of them got rich in Russia and be- 
come the natural promoters of the Russian policy among the 
Armenians. After the Adana massacre. England intended her¬ 
self in the Armenian question, but did not bring any relief to tho 
Armenians. At the present moment, not seeing any desire on 
: the part of the Powers of the Triple Entente (England. France, 
and Russia) to help the Armenians, some of the Armenian 
-lender* turn for assistance to the Powers of the Triple Allianeo 
(Germany. Austria, and Italy), which has proved that it actually 
directs the destinies of the universe by creating, before the eyes 
of the whole Christian world, a special kingdom for one million 
uncivilized Albanians."— Trantlalton mule Jar Tut Litckart 
DlUKHT. 

FRENCH ARMY INCREASE OPPOSED 

KRIOl'8 OPPOSITION has been arousal among French 
soldiers and member* of the Socialist party in the Frenrh 
Assembly by the law increasing the time of military serv¬ 
ice for conscripts to three instead of two years. We read in 
the French press that in the garrison at Nanay sixteen soldiers 
Iiavp been tried for uttering their opinions against this new or¬ 
dinance, and thirteen non-commissioned officers have been re¬ 
duced to the ranks for conniving at such rebellious utterance*. 
AtTourolles 150 soldier* made an open demonstration against the 
•new law. The same disaffection has been so manifest in various 
quarters that the Republican-Democratic party in the National 
Assembly has placarded Paris with a declaration in favor of 
the new law. the principal passage of which runs as follows: 

“The increase in the military power of Germany ought to be 
met by an increase in our armament, without any wi-h. however, 
that France could lie anything but an advocate of peace. Who 
can deny that our added strength would guarantee the main¬ 
tenance of pence? We should be in such a position that no one 
would be tempted to attack us; and if any one did attack us. we 
should t»e in a condition to resist victoriously such aggression. 
We have seen during the past few years one or two instances of 
the brutal and sudden attack of one nation against another. We 
shall not bo safe against being thus surprized unless we have suf¬ 
ficient troops under arms to sustain the attack and prevent in¬ 
vasion. We have seen that by October next the German 


Army will have 866,000 men ready for active service. Our own 
Array under the present law of two years' service will consist of 
only 457,000 men. the majority of whom are raw recruits. The 
projected law will increase our troops in active service by about 
200 . 000 ." 

A somewhat similar manifesto has been issued by Mr, 
Le H£ri&s£, president of tho Military Commission in charge of 
the army question. Speaking at a banquet ho is reported iu 
the Paris Figaro as saying: 

"One fact is plain—wo must have a reorganization of the Army, 
which will require a large addition in men and money. Every 
one must allow that this truth can not be too often dinned into 
the ears of tho country. It is the future of France, it is the 
country's unity and greatness, which are at stake in our relation 
with the great Power on the other side of the Vosges. We do 
not desire to see repeated the catastrophe of 1871." 

The speaker recalled to his hearers the saying of tho Gorman 
Chancellor in tho Reichstag: "Wo ask for more money because 
if we have to fight wo must fight to conquer." Mr. Lo Htfrisse 
finished his speech by saying: " We shall take as many mon and 
as much money as wo need, for if wo must fight to-morrow, wo 
do not wish to bo beaten." 

The new law is favored strongly, too, by Mr. Clomoneoau. 
in the daily Homme Libre (Paris), in every issue of which appear* 
an article over hi* name. In one such wo read: 

"Is it not evident that tho measure for which Mr. Barthou. 
the Minister of War. is being blamed in many quarters is nothing 
more than a wise provision for the future and is really intended 
to bo no more than a safeguard against the inferiority of our 
Army and of our general military situation?" 

Mr. I^on Bourgeois also approves the army increase, lie 
aaid at a recant meeting of the National Congress of Peace that 
Germany has made the proposed law absolutely necessary. To 
quote his words: 

"The first fact that strikes us with alarm and might lend us 
into discouragement is that the law at this moment, liefore the 
Reichstag increases the armament of Germany to n formidable 
degree, and makes it necessary that France should mnke extraor¬ 
dinary efforts and great sacrifices in order not to be left behind." 

Which leads the Paris Figaro to remark: 

"We may hope that the Radical* and the Radical Socialists 



now tun * nr. innr- 


DiaxrroR or Genu an Aiuiamfnts Finn— “Insert this arti¬ 
cle to the French newspaper »o own to *tlr up fooling ngatnsl 
Germany.** —VUumanitt (Ports). 

of the Chamber of Deputies, who are making common cause to 
defeat this measure, will yield themselves to the arguments put 
forth by such leaders in the legislative body." 

Speaking for those Radicals who are opposed to the law. 
F Human iti (Paris; says: 
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"We have had enough of this hypocrisy. There is no need at 
present of such a law. When the legislature in former times has 
foreseen exceptional circumstances which made the executive 
take such measure of safety, wo could approve of such action, 
but now there is no such occasion. Criminal are those followers 
of Mr. Barthou w'ho think that such an emergency is at present 
before us. . . . The Republican party should deeply ponder the 



TUB NEXT ARMY INCREASE IN VRAKCK. 

The crippl.s uu<l hunchbacks will he called to the colon. 

—FUehUilo (Turin). 


gravity of the decision which they are now called upon to make. 
The wholo Army is interested in that decision, and the whole 
Army is, we an* told, to be a reformed Army, an Army reformed 
as to its command, its education, and in the rule by which l*arlia- 
mant is to regulate and control its movements. Wo wish French¬ 
men to understand that there should bo no army reform possible 
in this country oxeopt by the popular will and by the French¬ 
men who are to bo affected by tho measure; the men who are 
called upon and shall bo called upon to serve under the colors." 

A most remarkable instance of what Bcbol, editor of the 
Voricdrts, and JaurGs, who controls the HumaniU, both extreme 
Socialist organs, call internationalism and pacificism occurred 
in the recent meeting of tho German and French Socialists at 
Berne. Teuton and Gaul are supposed to be at daggers drawn 
and to be rivals in their increase of national armaments. But 
on tho platform of Socialism they present an admirable example 
of harmony. The final result of the Berne Congress was em¬ 
bodied in the following revolution, which was practically a pro¬ 
test against the increase of armaments both in Germany and 
France: 

"The French and German Socialist party fight against mili¬ 
tarism and demand that the military organization of their several 
countries be democratized, and that permanent or standing 
armies be replaced by militia whose sole duty shall be the defense 
of the country. Each people shall thus be left free to main¬ 
tain its liberty and autonomy. We demand that all interna¬ 
tional differences shall be decided by arbitration. Modern 
warfare, with all its horrors, cruelties, and indescribable devasta¬ 
tions, is always a particular menace to the middle classes. Every 
effort made by tho political parties representing this middle class 
against aggressive nationalism, against the policy of foreign con¬ 
quest and the folly of modern armaments, may count upon the 
support both of German and French Socialists. The two peoples 
arc united in tho brotherhood of a high culture, and are ad¬ 
vancing in accord with the view of doing something for the good 
of a common humanity.” 


A leading German paper, the Frankfurter Zeilung, gives em¬ 
phatic adherence to the resolution passed at Berne, declaring: 

"The resolution contained a series of thoughts which are not 
new. but are noteworthy because this conference at Berne has 
given utterance to them. We see in this incident an intimation 
of a desired reconciliation between Germany and France. Tho 
must practical result of the conference and of its resolution may 
well be considered as showing that the wish for peace is Incom¬ 
ing more wide-spread among tho populations of both countries. 
This is not unnoticed by the press; many papers of each side of 
the frontier have left ofT their mutual recriminations and have 
tried in a great measure to repair the harm which has thus boon 
caused. In any case a good beginning has been made in Berne. 
We hope that the work of the conference will increase and spread 
abroad and bear rich fruit in Europe.”— Translation made Jot 
The Litekaby Digest. 


PORTUGAL RULED BY CARBONARIOS 

I T WAS THE CARBONARIOS who organized the assassina¬ 
tion of King Carlos and his son. in accordance with their 
old Italian motto. "We drive the wolves out of the forest." 
The forest of these "charcoal-burners." or "colliers." is tho 
Government of Portugal and the "wolves" are the Monarchist*, 
or those who are not in sympathy with the Republican regime. 
Such is the statement of the Duchess of Bedford in The Nineteenth 
Century and After (London). She has recently been visiting 
the westernmost republic of Europe and making notes on tho 
condition of political prisoners there. The account she gives 
is horrible, and she blames tin-corruption of a government which 
is kept in power by means more cruel, relentless, and unjust than 
those which propt up the throne of Ivan the Terrible in 
Russia's darkest years. "The whole land is lying under tho 
denotation of Jacobin rule." she declare*. A secret society who 
call themselves Carlxmarios, after the Carbonari who formed 
a league to rid Italy of the Bourlmns in the early years of tho 
nineteenth century, we are assured, govern Portugal. Tho 
Monarchists of Portugal have the sympathy and support of tho 
nobility in many part* of Europe, and we find many articles de¬ 
nouncing the present regime. This is one of the most notable. 



tueke’ll soon sk little boom ros r >umin<; in oeruant. 

—Stfnpttetssimus (Munich). ' 


and it has attracted wide attention. Formerly these Monarchist 
articles concluded by predicting the early fall of the Republic, 
but such prophecies have grown fewer arid less confident. Tho 
Duchess of Bedford, who bases her stirring impeachment of the 
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Republic on personal observation, is the daughter of an Arch¬ 
deacon of tho Church of England and the wife of a Duke who 
not only holds a lofty place in the British nobility, but is a man of 
wealth, learning, and military distinction. She writes: 

“The fact that King Manoel had been allowed to leave tho 
country without hindrance, ami that the change of government 
had been effected with the minimum of bloodshed, reflected 
some credit on the moderation of the party in power, and. in 
due course, the diplomats accredited to the fallen Monarchy 
were instructed to recognize the Republic. But all the hopes 
which might have been entertained of a sane administration of 
affairs were clouded when it became obvious that the Govern¬ 
ment was indifferent to the general state of the country, con¬ 
fining its operations to the capital, which thus became the center 
of opposing groups of intriguing politician*. But from the midst 
of this confusion one power ha* risen supreme. A secret society 
liad organized the assassination of King Carlos and his son, 
and this nucleus, during th© two years which elapsed before 
the revolution of 1010 . grow and developed into the body of 
men now kaowu os Carbonados, who may l*e fitly described as 
practical anarchists." 

Carbonados occupy the highest posts in the Government, wo 
are told, and hold complete sway over tho destinies of the 
country: 

“Among tho prominent patrons of this society are the present 
Prime Minister, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and other 
members of the Government. The editor of O Muntlo, tho 
prineipal organ of the Democrats, is one of its high officials. 
The roll-cnll iN said to number ul least 32.000. and every member 
is pledged by oath on initiation to kill by pistol, poison, or dag¬ 
ger any person whose removal has been decided on at head- 
quurtent. As is usual with all such bodies, the names of the 
head winter* are unknown to the rank and file. These ‘groups 
of defense’—to UK the high-sounding name bestowed upon 
them by their chiefs- arc content to do their sinister work for a 
consideration of 4*. a head per day: and. in order to justify their 
existence they aro Itotind to manufacture crime if none can lx* 
discovered. Patrolling the country in band*, they forcibly 
enter private households, bribe the servnnta to make false de¬ 
position*. arrest, the masters, and drag them amid the nppro- 
liriou* insults of the mob to the police-stations, whence they are 
promptly consigned, without trial or investigation, to the nearest 
prison. Tho terrible efficiency of tho (’arlxmario* is the most 
formidable asset in the possession of the present Government, 
and proved an effectual instrument in crushing the Royalist 
rising of 1912.” 

Political prisoners, after being conveyed to the oonvict island 
of Tmfrnria, am subjected to every hardship—sometimes to 
starvation ami death. A typical example of Government 
methods is the fate of Father llenriqum. a curate of the Cathe¬ 
dral at Lisbon, who was ordered by his physician to go abruad 
for treatment at the bath* and set out on board the mail stwuner 
niff mi i/ii, n British vessel. He was arrested and taken from 
the ship, aud the Duchess declares that when the British authori¬ 
ties inquired into the matter the priest was released on being 
proved to bo a perfectly innocent man. But this writer adds: 

“III order to justify the am*st and imprisonment of tho ab¬ 
solutely innocent Father Honrique*. the Carhonarios asserted 
that he had l*-en seen speaking to Portuguese refugee* in Spain, 
and from this they evolved a lurid ’Jesuit conspiracy.* particu¬ 
lars of which were furnished by them to the new* agencies. On 
the 10th of August it was announced that 

“‘A Portuguese Jesuit was arrested yesterday on hoard the 
English liner Araguaya. The Jesuit had taken hi* passage at 
Vigo for Brazil, ami documents were found upon him proving 
him an agent of Paiva Coucioro, the well-known Monarchist lead¬ 
er. A complete plan for the invasion of Portugal ha* l«eon thus 
discovered, and with it a list of all the Monarchist conspirators, 
many of whom arc official* now in service. The Jesuit had been 
commissioned to travel with the object of increasing Royalist 
propaganda, and of collecting the necessary funds for the 
purchase of an armed cruiser.’ 

“This dramatic paragraph, it may be incidentally remarked, 
is the class of fiction in which the Carhonarios excel, and for the 
composition of which, as has Itceu already stated, they receive 
a steady wage.” 


Confinement in his cell for seven months proved fatal. He 
was released in March, 1912, but died in the early autumn. As 
this writer says: 

“His release came too late. The prison hardships—cold and 
damp, bad food, insanitary conditions, and indescribable misery 
and discomfort—had so reduced bis strength that he did not live 
quite seven months longer. His death was caused by rapid 
consumption, contracted in the damp cell at Trafraria; and he is 
only one of many martyrs. His old father died the same day, a 
few hours afterward, from grief and shock; and his brother's 
health has been seriously impaired by nerve-strain and aeuto 
distress in contemplation of so much undeserved and eruol 
suffering. 

“It must not be suppoM-d that the case given above is an ex¬ 
ceptional one; on the contrary, it is absolutely typical.. During 
my recent visit to the Limoeiro Prison, in Lisbon, I listened to 
narratives from the prisoners of an equally tragic character.” 

Political prisoners have to buy their own food, a system that 
aggravates the hardships of tho jail. In the case of Futhor 
Heariquea: 

“In common with other prisoners in Trafraria. he often went 
without anything to eat, inasmuch as whenever then' was a 
storm and the boat from Lisbon was delayed or could not crou 
—a very frequent contingency in winter—no food arrived, and 
the prisoners practically starved. TuIhtcuIomb, rheumatism, 
feverish complaints, and skin diseases were rife among them in 
consequence of their incessant hardships." 

The Duchess, who is something of an Elisabeth Fry a* well a* 
a highly educated and advanced woman of the day, visited also 
the political prisoners in their cells at Oporto. Coimbra, Chavas, 
Braga, and elsewhere, even to “the foul and sunh'ss dungeons of 
the military castle of San Jorge, in Lisbon.” But sho found 
that “the prisons in the capital, compansl with those in the 
province*, worn graphically described to me as representing tho 
KiU and Carlton Hotel* contrasted with a wayside pothouse.” 

The whole of Portugal is under the Carhonarios, and lios 
fettered by Jacobinism as by iron chains. Who is to deliver 
the people of the land excepting England? As the Duchess 
earnestly, almost passionately, exclaims: 

“What power, it may lie asked, is strong onough to break tho 
chain which holds it captive? Will it Ik* a man? Or will it lx» 
a measure? Will it Ik* the overthrow of the Republican Govern¬ 
ment. or can a large scheme of reform rekindle the hope which 
shone bright in its earlier days? Homo statesmen, well versed 
in the history of nations, expect a return—tho perhaps at a dis¬ 
tant period —of the fallen Monarchy. Others look forward to a 
renascence on lines such a* Europe has seen in the rwent history 
of tho great French Republic. Whatever may bo the issue of a 
situation still shrouded in gloom and sorrow, some practical 
points emerge. 

“The disbanding of the Carhonarios by tho withdrawal on tho 
part of the Ministry of all official recognition must bo the initial 
step. A general amnesty of all the political prisoner*, whether 
awaiting trial or already condemned, would then be received 
throughout the country with enthusiasm. 

“ Is it not just and right that Englund. in the name of her old 
friendship for Portugal, should demand and obtuiu these guaran¬ 
ties of further reform?” 

The views of the Duchess of Bedford are shared by influential 
sections of the French press. The Soldi, monarchical anil ul¬ 
tramontane. confirms all that the writer in the English review 
say* about the Portuguese Government, and regrets that France, 
being Republican, lost her power of intervening when she clioso 
the non-monarchical eonsequenees of the revolution. To quote 
the editorial referred to: 

“If to-day the Portuguese Carhonarios ravage at their pleas¬ 
ure the kingdom that Dom Manoel (alas!) defended so badly, 
this reien of iniquity is the direct consequence of our defeat in 
fighting for a monarchy. A Monarchical France would long ugo 
have delivered Portugal from its tyrants and officers. A Re¬ 
publican France is unhappily rondeinm*! to compromise with the 
persecutor and spoilers of honest people.” 



Science and Invention 



WHERE THE EARTH QUAKES ONCE A WEEK 



IT SWAYS. BUT DOB* NOT PALL 
A typical Japanese par-la It la a remarkable fart that tbn 
ibut. built hundmla of year* mo. cmhiwly the principle of the 
arlomncraph. A hu*c pendulum within pnmrvai Ita «t ability. 


above the ocean by means of 
repeated eruptions. 

"It is. therefore, only to be 
expected that it occupies on 
unique portion in the world os regards seismology. Conse¬ 
quently. there is a special Chair of Seismology and an Instituto 
attached to it in the University of Tokyo, and also a special com¬ 
mittee for the investigation of earthquakes, under the direct 
control of the Minister of Kducation. Besides this, all the 
provincial meteorological stations throughout Japan are equipped 
with instruments for recording and measuring earthquakes, and 
seismic phenomena are systematically studied. 

"In the interior, the writer frequently met. in an out-of-the- 
way cave or on the mountain-side, members of the Scismological 
Society of Japan, originally organized by Professor Milne, who. 
with their delicate instruments set up, were mapping down every 
quiver of the earth s crust." 

Miss Lawson quotes Professor Omori. a groat Japanese ex¬ 
pert. as criticizing severely the ignorance of Occidentals, e*- 
pccially the British in India, in their construction of buildings 
in earthquake lands. He said: 

" It is almost criminal on the part of the Government to build 
bad structures for public purposes, such as schools, jails, and 
barracks, and my advice to the Indian Government would be 
to build more substantially, always on a sure foundation, with 
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hundreds of years ago embody the principle of the modern seis¬ 
mograph. which is union of a stable and an unstable structure, 
to produce a neutral stability which renders the whole building 
least sensible to earthquake shock. In the hollow well of every 
five-storied pagoda a heavy mass of timber is suspended freely, 
like an exaggerated tongue, from the top right to the ground, 
but not in contact with it. and at the shock of an earthquake this 
large pendulum slowly swings, the structure sways, and then set¬ 
tles back safely to its base. This is also the principle followed in 
the construction of all bell-towers throughout Japan, where the 
bell acts as pendulum, and the roof, supported by posts, forms an 
inverted pcudulum. as in the seismograph. When an earth¬ 
quake occurs, a pagoda or a bell-tower may be rotated or dis¬ 
placed, but it can not be overturned as a whole." 


IS THE KEROSENE-ENGINE COMING? 

KROSENE is perhaps our best-known liquid fuel. It is 
manufactured in large quantities and may be pur¬ 
chased cheaply almost everywhere. It is non-explosive 
and easily bundled. Why is it so little used in motors? If our 
present motors are not adapted to it. why not invent one in which 
it can be used? In The HoretUu Age (Now York) Harring¬ 
ton Kmerson gives an answer to these questions. The main 
trouble seems to be that kerosene is a mixture of several sub¬ 
stances, and that it does not always contain these in the same 
proportions. A motor built to use one kind of kerosene mould 
not run with another. Then, too. the very fact that kerosene is 
non-explosive militate# against it. for all our iuternal-combustion 
motors, except the Diesel, operate by explosion. To quote Mr. 
Emerson's article: 

"If the Standard Oil Co., instead of furnishing 1 kerosene' 
(•oiling all the way from .'{00 to 500 degrees Kahr.. and of a 
specific gravity of .70. could or 
would furnish commercially 
‘ pentadeeane' . . . of the spe¬ 
cific gravity .7K4 and boiling 
neither below nor ulmvo, but 
just at 400 degrees Kahr.. the 
problem of converting the oil 
into an explosive gas would bo 
much simpler than it now is, 
especially as. short of chemical 
analysis, the usual and ready 
way of ascertaining the prob¬ 
able quality of an oil is to de¬ 
termine its specific gravity, a 
crude and utterly unreliable 
method of determining any¬ 
thing. for one might have of 
the raine specific gravity .784 
pure pentadeeane, ora mixture 
of equal parts of .684 gasoline 
and .884 lubricating-oil. The 
' pentadeeane* is reliable, trust¬ 
worthy, easy to manage, and 
free from objections; the other 
mixture difficult if not impos¬ 
sible to use. 

" If to-day gas-engines using 
natural gas or illuminating gas 
work year in and year out. reliably, without any trouble, it is 
because the fuel used is of constant quality, containing much 
hydrogen and other • fixt gases and less carbon, and if to-day 
the difficulties of using kerosene have not been overcome it is 
because too much lias been uttcinptcd at once." 

After many experiments. Mr. Kmerson concludes that the best 
way to use kerosene in an explosion-motor is with what he calls a 
"combined atomizer and flash vaporizer." in which the oil is fed 
in regulated quantity to a funnel ut the outer end of a flash 
vaporizer, and immediately in front of a self-acting air-valve. 
He says: 

"On the suction stroke of the engine air and oil were sucked 
together through the valve, the oil thoroughly atomized and also 


mixt with the air, but not in sufficient quantity for ignition or 
combustion. The mixt air and oil were drawn through a small 
but red-hot vaporizer, and whatever carbon deposit might have 
occurred on the walls of the vaporizer was swept away by tho 
following rush of air. At the end of the vaporizer the atomized 
and vaporized oil and very thoroughly mixt vapor of oil and air 
met the incoming main supply of air aud were thoroughly mixt 
with it. . . . This mixture was forced back into tho rod-hot 
vaporizer and suddenly exploded." 

This procedure insures almost absolutely perfect combustion 
of the complex elements of which the kerosene is made up. but 
no workable engine has yet been made of this type, owing to 
various technical difficulties which Mr. Emerson explains in 
detail in his article. If we ever havo a commercially usable 
kerosene-motor, however, it will probably, he thinks, be built 
on this model. But, be adds: 

"It is our belief that a kerosent^ngine with perfect combus¬ 
tion will he heavier than a gasoline-engine of the same power, 
because the kerosene-engine cannot run so fast and will not 
have so high a moan effective pressure." 

All authorities, however, are not so cautious as this writer. 
That under ordinary working oonditions any engine with a good 
gasoline carbureter can use kerosene is asserted by John A. 
&<or in an address before the Society of Automobile Engineers 
at Indianapolis, printed in The Scientific American Supplement 
(New York). The euginc, however, must bo kept at medium 
speeds. Says Mr. Secor: 

"A car was thus taken from New York to Boston, operating 
entirely on kerosene except for starting. But the lack of adequate 
flexibility become# increasingly apparent as the speed and 
power are reduced. If slowed down tho oar will not ‘pick 

UP-'. 

"Nearly all engineering authorities havo held that in order 

•for internal-combustion en¬ 
gines to work successfully with 
any of the karowno oil#, they 
must Iw provid'd with some 
form of volatilizor, vaporiser, 
gasifier, or its equivalent,* or in 
Other words, supplementary 
mean# of heating the fuel, 
which would bo unnvc««Kary in 
a gas-engine." 


A GASEOUS GHOST 

HE VERY etymology 
of the word "spirit" 
indicates a kinship 
with tho gases; indeed, wo aro 
frequently told that ghosts 
"melt into thin air." A Bos¬ 
ton ghost compos'd entirely of 
gas did not vanish so harm¬ 
lessly, but, before the stem and 
unruniantic hand of science had 
caught and analyzed him. ho 
had injured the health of a whole household, not to speak of 
scaring the inmates nearly to death. This ghost was compos'd 
of ga« from a furnace, and the sensations that convinc'd theso 
twentieth-century Bostonian# of his existence were produced 
by breathing him. The story is told in .Science (New York, 
May 9) by Franz Schneider. Jr., of the department of biology 
and public health of the Massachusetts Instituteof Technology, 
who was employed professionally to examine the "haunted 
house” in question—a handsome residence in the Back Bay dis¬ 
trict. Where but in Boston, by the way, would the dwellers in 
a haunt'd house call on a chemist to help them out? The event 
c-rtainly proved that they had gone to the right man. We read: 

"The trouble center'd in the third and fourth s'ories. which 
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were occupied by the children and sen-ants—the slumbers of 
whom were disturbed by strange sensations. It was said to 
be a common occurrence for sen-ants to awake in the night with a 
sensation of oppression, "as if some one were tapping upon me,’ 
or with a 'creeping feeling going all over me with a feeling of 
being paralyred.’ Sounds were also said to be heard, as if some 
one were walking about the house or overhead. These sensa¬ 
tions often continued after the sleeper was thoroughly awake 
and even after tho lights had been turned on. The children of 
the family, who also slept on the upper 
tloors, were similarly affected. A little boy, 
for example, awoke one night and inquired 
of his nurse why she had been lying on him, 
and persisted for some time in his delusion. 

Another child rushed screaming into the 
nurse's room crying that a man was waking 
him up, and asking why she lot the man 
frighten him so. The children appeared 
sluggish in the morning and pale, even cold 
water losing its power to enliven them. 

"These and other symptoms were well 
defined and often repeated, and had extended 
over the period of about two months during 
wliieh tho family had occupied the house 
ns tenants. Upon inquiry it appeared that 
previous tenants had been troubled in the 
same way, matters having reached the point 
where the servants actually talked of seeing 
walking apparitions. The present occupant, 
alt ho not entertaining any vitalistic theory 
of the phenomena, was fully alive to the 
reality and gravity of the situation, and 
anxious to find the underlying cause. 

"A comparatively simple ami mechanistic 
solution of tho problem soon appeared. It 
hud been *us|>ected that the trouble might 
have its origin in undetected leaks of illu¬ 
minating gas, and the writer was called in 
to verify this theory. It developed, how¬ 
ever. that the large amount of ‘furnace* gas 
•-Heaping from a viciously defective hot-air 
furnace was quite sufficient to cause tho 
trouble. In this furnace the separation be¬ 
tween the fire-box and the hot-air ducts 
(upon which the hygiouio integrity of tho 
apparatus depends) was badly broken, and 
as a result the inhabitants of the houso wen- bathed in an 
atmosphere of diluted flue-gases." 

In the light of these facts, Mr. Schneider goes on to say, the 
symptoms are readily explained. Flue-gases contain con¬ 
siderable amounts of sulphurous oxide and carton monoxide, 
both distinctly poisonous gases. The trouble was aggravated 
on cold nights—when windows were closed at the top of the 
house, as nuturally would be tho ease. Probably the belief in 
walking spirits was nourished by real noises from an adjoining 
house, of course exaggerated in the minds of persons wakened 
in the night while suffering from carbon-monoxide poisoning. 
The writer goes on: 

"The hygienic lessons are patent. Here is a clear case of 
thoroughly serious poisoning which might have had at any 
time a fatal result, and all due to a defective hot-air furnace. 
This apparatus, often praised for its ventilating effect, and 
probably with justice when in sound condition and properly 
operated, may evidently become a distinct menace to health. 
And may not there bo similar cases of a milder order, such as 
escape detection while still causing slight poisoning? Emphasis 
is also thrown on to the entire question of the possible dangers 
from flue-gases. Brick sewers have been found to be sometimes 
permeable to illuminating gas; may not these poisonous flue-gases 
sometimes escape into houses through porous or leaky chimneys? 
Slight leaks of illuminating gas have often been suggested as a 
cause of headaches and anemias of obscure origin; perhaps wo 
should look to leaky furnaces and flue-gases for similar effects. 

"This case should also I*e of interest to experimental psy¬ 
chologists and investigators of psychic and spiritualistic mani¬ 
festations, since the reputation which this house was gaining 
as being haunted apparently arose in latge measure from genuine 
sensations of apparitions and the like, induced by the breathing 
during sleep of a tainted atmosphere.” 


ANCIENT DRUGS FOR MODERN DOCTORS 

HAT the United States Pharmacopoeia, tho official list of 
curative substances, is "a book of ancient drug loro" 
is asserted by Dr. Oliver T. Osborne, Professor of Thera¬ 
peutics in the Yale Medical School, in The Journal of the. A tnerican 
Medical Association (Chicago, May 10). A committee on re¬ 
vision has been preparing a now edition of 
the Pharmacopoeia since 1010, and its deci¬ 
sions have been made public. Dr. Osborno 
charges that the new list will contain hun¬ 
dreds of unnecessary drugs, many of them 
old-fashioned remedies now superseded, 
some that are deleterious, others that rap¬ 
idly deteriorate. Says Dr. Osborno; 

"In this ago of exposure of 'patent- 
nudicino' frauds, and tho ago of education 
as to the danger of some drugs, tho uscloss- 
ness of others, and tho limitations of all, 
the people have a right to expect that tho 
next Pharniaco|Mpia will lie a book that can 
1*® relied on as a standard of purity and of 
chemical and pharmaceutical perfection in 
all its drugs and preparations. They have a 
right to expect that this book will represent 
tho drugs found by medical experts to bo of 
the I>ost therapeutic value at this date, 
namely, 1913 a.d. 

"Can there bo any other guide for tho 
acceptance of a drug or preparation for 
officialization in an up-to-date book of this 
ago than that: 

"1. Tho drug must have therapeutic 
value, 

"2. Tho drug must b© pure. 

"3. The preparations must bo tho best. 
"What, then, determines tho best drug? 
Investigations in tho latoratory and clinical 
experience; and almost every drug that is 
known to have clinical value shows latora- 
tory activity. If a drug has no activities, 
or only dangerous activities, when us«-d on animals in tho 
laboratory-, it is not a drug that should bo dignified by recog¬ 
nition in a 1913 book of standard valunblo drugs. 

"At this date tho new Pharmacopoeia will contain at least 
H4.'» drugs and preparations. About half of these are not needed. 
One hundred and fifty-eight drugs and preparations wero 
recommended for omission from the last Pharmaoo|Mi>ia by tho 
subcommittee on scope. Just half of those, namely, seventy-nine, 
were voted in by the executive oominittcc over tho adverso 

recommendation of the subcommittee on seopo. 

"It was 'love's labor’ absolutely Most' to oollect 117.000 
prescriptions from all over this country in order to ascertain how 
many times a given drug or preparation was ordered. How 
many times a drug or preparation is ordered is no criterion as to 
its value. Beer is in enormous demand, but it has not yet In-on 
shown that it has any medieinal or food value. Is tho nutrient 
value of a food determined by the frequency with which it is 
used? The turnip is a vegetable that is constantly bought and 
constantly eaten, but its food value is almost nil. Tho Pharma¬ 
copoeia is supposed to bo a book of standards for drugs, and each 
drug should have some valuable activity." 


CREDULOUS AMERICA-That Americans, os a people, are 
easily deceived—readily imposed on by fakers, and quick to ac¬ 
cept any kind of occult explanation of what they see or hear— 
was asserted by Prof. M. V. O'Shea, of the University of Wiscon¬ 
sin. in a recent address at Wheeling. W. Va. He is quoted in The 
Uniter tit g of H'iaeoiuin Press Bulletin: 

"A nation can not prosper when the majority of its people 
an so easily deceived as our American audiences are. The 
American people are particularly prone to believe mystical ex¬ 
planations of every-day phenomena. 

"There are dozens of new pseudo-sciences established every 
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year in America. A considerable proportion of the vaudeville 
shows are based on ‘mysteries' of one sort or another. Through 
special investigations it has been found that a large number of 
men and women in this country make their living by playing 
on the credulities of the people. There are regular schools 
that teach people these 'mysteries,' many of which have to 
do with ‘mind-reading’ or with so-called ‘superhuman’ bodily 
powers. 

“The average American audience is so ready to look for super¬ 
natural explanations that they can not detect what is actually 
occurring when a man or woman is ‘reading the minds’ of sub¬ 
jects. There is one rernody for this deplorable attitude of mind, 
and that is training in scientific methods in the common scfcdols. 
American schools in many places are l>chind those in one or tvsu 
of the foreign countries, in giving children training in the appre¬ 
ciation of natural law. Every pupil in the public school should 
have some training every day in tracing cause and effect in the 
phenomena occurring around him. He should acquire the habit 
of explaining things on the basis of natural causes rather than 
supernatural causes.” 


A SEA TROLLEY 

AN’ INGENIOUS SCHEME for doing away with harbor- 
pilots and guiding ships into port through tortuous 
channels by the aid of a submarine cable has been 
devised by F. W. Fitzpatrick, of Washington. D. C., who de¬ 
scribes it in Cottier’$ Magazine (New York. June). Mr. Fitz¬ 
patrick's plan involves the use of the cable simply as a guide, but 
some marine inventors have proposed rending a current over it 
and letting vessels go in and out of port by electric power. This 
plun the inventor bvlioves impracticable, but he regard* his 
original scheme as the best ever worked out for the abolition of 
human pilotage, which he considers an extra-hazardous and 
very primitive method. Says Mr. Fitzpatrick in substance: 

"The scheme here described has been thought out more par¬ 
ticularly for New York's harl>or, but it is applicable to the San 
Francisco ferry lines, or any port where the depths are not 
prohibitory. In the New York liarl>or I would lay a heavy 
wire cable from a point near the Battery, through the channel, 
the Narrows, and preferably the outer east channel to a point 
between the Scotland and the Sandy Hook lightships. At that 
point is safe water, GO foot deep and more. 

“This cable I would continue bock. at a safe distance from the 
other course, a half mile or so. to the point of departure, and 
there splice the ends. Then wo w-ould have a continuous cable, 
a loop, anchored at suitable distances, so that it might not bo 
tugged out of place and become a source of danger. 

" At the sea end of this loop there would be maintained another 
lightship, or one of the existing ones shifted to that point. She 
would lie armed with the most powerful fog-horns, bells, and guns, 
or whatever scientists prescribe as the best noise in a fog. It 
would not bo a warning of danger, but a call to safety, and 
every incoming vessel would steer for it. 

“On this cable would be a number of specially devised rings.' 
to which other and lighter lines would be attached. All these 
lines, from a sufficient number of rings, would be held on this 
‘safety.’ or lightship, and a similar number of them held on a 
tug or other boat at the shore end of the loop. 

“In foggy or thick weather, or when indications would point 
to the probability of such weather—or. for that matter, at all 
time* —there should be a harbor regulation prohibiting all sail¬ 
ing craft from entering or anchoring inside of this GO-foot depth, 
unless in tow of a tug or steamer: and another regulation com¬ 
pelling all such tugs, boats, and steamers whatsoever or by whom¬ 
soever piloted to steer direct to this lightship and there receive 
one of these trolleys. In calm weather it would lie handed over 
by a lighter ‘casting line." such as is used in handling heavy 
landing or tow lines, and in rough weather it might be shot 
across a vessel’s bow. 

“This trolley would be taken on astern and the vessel would 
then proceed under its own steam at a safe and prescribed rate, 
dragging its trolley along the main cable. As long as the pull 
is fair astern, the ship is on its right course. There would be the 
assurance that he was safe, that no one could run into him if he 
kept to the rate given him. He would have to watch that rale 
most carefully so that he would not run into the fellow ahead of 
him, and he would have to make noise enough to insure the 


ship following him from colliding with him from behind. For 
all the world it would be the same as navigating a cable car. 
minus the inherent dangers of the cable and the passing of 
teams and people. 

"The amount of line he would have to pay out would indicate 
the depth of channel the pilot was in and would tell him posi¬ 
tively where he was. The pilot, in other words, would direct 
from the stern instead of from the bridge. 

"AU incoming vtwsels would follow along the right oable and 
deliver over their trolleys to the tug or other boat charged wit h 
the mission of receiving them at the shore end of the loop. 
Outgoing vessels would receive the trolleys from this tug and ulso 
follow along the right of the loop, handing over their trolleys 
to the lightship at its outer end—a system of double-track 
street-cars, pure and simple. 

‘‘The trolley would be a guide, friend, and compass, a sounding 
line, a guaranty of safety to the holder and to all other craft. 
The anchorage of the cable would be such that the pull, being 
upward and the trolley ring being provided with rollers, it would 
be bound to pass through the opening left for it in the anchors. 

"The cost of laying forty miles of such a cable and anchoring 
it at every half or quarter mile would be insignificant w hen com¬ 
pared with the oost of collisions that so often ooour. the delays, 
the lengthened scheduled time that ha* to be counted upon, the 
cost of pilotage and towing; not to speak of the imminent dangers 
and the other disadvantages of our present antiquated way of 
getting into and out of New York and other ports." 


TO TEST DIAMONDS 

H OW TO TELL real from false diamonds is briefly ex¬ 
plained by a contributor to .V eueele Erfindungen und 
Erfahrungen (Vienna. May). In the first place, he 
says, real brilliant* may be recognized by their great hardness 
and high refractive index, which are not found together in any 
imitation stone. The diamond stay* brilliant l>eeau*o it is 
hard, while other stones and imitations become scratched and 
dulled by friction. He goes on: 

“For an experienced eye it is not difficult to decide from the 
appearance of the facets whether a stone is genuine or not, for 
those of real diamonds are seldom so regular as those of fine 
imitations. With the latter the greatest care is taken, in grind¬ 
ing. to smooth and polish not only the facets, but also the whole 
form into such shape as to avoid difference* in the reflection, 
refraction, and scattering of the rays. 

"In the grinding and polishing of real brilliants, oil the other 
hand, effort is made to keep the original size, as nearly ns possible, 
and some little irregularities in the faces and angle* are pre¬ 
ferred to any diminution in weight. In the imitations the super¬ 
fluity of cheap material which may bo wasted without making 
any difference enable* n perfect counterfeit to Ik- made. 

"A necessary tool for testing is the file, which is not able 
to injure or scratch a real diamond, while on on imitation it 
quickly makes its mark. Better than the file is a fragment of 
sapphire, because the sapphire is the next hardest stone to the 
diamond. Any stone that can be scratched w-ith n sapphire is 
surely no diamond. 

“If a small drop of water is placid on the upper face of a 
brilliant and touched with a pointed pencil, the drop will keep 
its rounded form, while the stone re-mains clean and dry. If 
the same thing is done to a glass imitation, the drop spreads out 
at once. 

"A diamond plunged into water will lx- plainly visible and will 
glitter through the liquid, while au imitation stone is almost 
invisible. 

"If a person looks through a diamond, as through a bit of 
glass, at a black dot on a sheet of white paper, one single |x>int 
will be seen clearly. If several points appear, or a blur is seen, 
it is an imitation. 

"The white sapphire, the white topaz, and rock crystal aro 
commonly sold as diamonds, but more often imitations are outdo 

°f . . . a 

"To recognize these glass imitations, treatment with acids is 

also recommended, which removes the polish on the faces, while 
it does not affect the diamond, ruby, sapphire-, or emerald. 
However, an imitation made of glass yields to the hardness-test, 
so that a chemical ti*t is superfluous ."—Tratialalion made for 
The Litekaby Digest. 
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_ _ . _____ . advice about selection, purchase, and can-. All these are 

GOATS MILK FOR EVERYBODY points that one will look for in vain. he says, among government 



agricultural reports, usually so helpful 


I NSTEAD of having our cows tested for tuberculosis, or 
worrying ourselves to death for fear our dairyman, despite 
his solemn oaths, has not made the tests that he should 
have made, why not obtain our milk from an animal that could 
not have tuberculosis if it tried? That the milch goat is such 
an animal we are assured by Dr. W. Sheldon Bull, of Buffalo, 
in a pamphlet entitled "Money in Goats." Dr. Bull calls the 
goat "the only dairy animal immune to tuberculosis." Ho 
believes the virtues of goat's milk and the ease of obtaining it 
are too little known in this country, and he is applying himself 
to the task of filling this need, long existent, but apparently not 
yot sufficiently felt. Anybody can 
keep a goat, Dr. Bull tells us; and 
© very body ought to. He says: 

k. . i 

“While it is true that tho ideal 
l<» uliix f..r g»**t« w l.igh 

nn<l roi-kyand overgrown with wi-mIs. 

««•■ by milurc and preference brows¬ 
ing animals, m ibis ... b>mg an 

■ * .... 

»■ >- « * w •-.*»*:• »i - . 

i,..• . - v.»; • »• .■ . 

• • » * 

of rich milk alien tethered on grass 

b.> 1 . *• ' 

• i.mfi.rlubly liouo-d at night me! 

or 

kepi eoiislanlly in a barn and kiijv- 
pliixl with all its rations then*. 

makes 1 he nuleh goaf partieiiliirl.v 
\ iiI mil ile to the residents of cities 
and suburban places who .l.-Hfe to 
l.l ■ 11 H • I. I.guilt I supply of pure, new 

a.ilk. w i>h.'ijf being d« mleiil .. 

' ho milkman, w lio-a. 'milkman'* milk 
is not nlwaviof r.lle be it ipiaarv ar d 
which, tinder tin- rr.<i .1 fuionhle e:r- 
I'llllisrniiees.is received and ••Oll.sllllied 

with more or less suspicion as to its lnMM M 

freshness 


"It is much to be regretted that, while the experts of the 
United States Department of Agriculture have been for years 
engaged in working out many other important problems in 
plant and animal breeding, apparently the goat has been con¬ 
sidered of so little value that no systematic or practical investiga¬ 
tions have b«*n made along scientific lines, with a view toward 
determining which of the foreign breeds of milch goats are best 
suited to our needs; nor regarding the development of native 
breeds of 'deep-milking' goats; nor with reference to the im¬ 
provement of our common goats, by increasing tho sire and 
quality of the short-haired varieties, and thus making them more 
valuable for their flesh and for their skins, and as foundation 

stock for grade Angoras and milch 

^ goats. 

"So far as attempting to overcome 
the ignorance and prejudice regard¬ 
ing the goat by any organized or sys¬ 
tematic effort toward educating tho 
publio with reference to the eoonomio, 
dietary, and sanitary valuo of the ani¬ 
mal, wo art* far behind other civil¬ 
ized countries. 

"Considering, however, tho fact 
that during tho five fiscal yean end¬ 
ing June 30. 1910, goat-skins to tho 
value of $137,404,900 were bought 
by the United States from other 
countries 


as practically none were 
produced in this country, is not here, 
alone, an ‘infant industry' well worth 
‘investigating’ and 'fostering'?" 


^ BOTTLED SUN-POWER-The so¬ 
lar energy now going to waste in 
vast amounts in such parts of tho 
world as the Sahara Desert may some 
day lie stored and brought to hnhitn- 
blo lands, where it can be used. So 
we are 1 assures! by James O. Handy, 
president of the Engineers' Socioty 
of Western Pennsylvania, in his ro- 
nui.HTKM rv mu. tiring address recently printed in The 

1 rrem *tw ita can. sad American Machinist (New York), 
future of aristocratic re- ... . . , ,, , 

; S portrait of Bsbcttc. so All that wo need, Mr. Handy says, 

is "a method of converting the sun's 
_energy in dry, tropical countries di¬ 
rectly into a form which may lie 
transmitted to habitable countries where it may bo usod." This 
would appear to be a job of some magnitude, but Mr. Handy 
thinks some one will perform it. Ho says in part: 


its cleanliness, and its _ —• .. k„ 

healthfulness. 

"That the milch goat would supply spseunmiy. Th* is a iif 
a long-felt want to dwellers in villages imports Hum milch so 

and country towns when* cow’s milk 

is difficult to obtain at any time, *——————— 

and rspwially so in winter, needs 

no argument, as it will readily bo seen that any one possessing 
u book yard largo enough to contain a shelter in which to 
house a goat or two may have a constant supply of sweet, rich 
milk for a very trifling outlay. 

" For with a couple of these hardy and productive little crea¬ 
tures, housed in a cheap, roughly constructed shed, and pastured 
on a common, the owner may enjoy greater advantages from an 
economic and hygienic point of view than does the proud pos¬ 
sessor of a pampered, pedigreed cow of the most fashionable 
brood. 

"First, because milk, tho oxclusive diet of many infants. 
Children, nnd invalids, and a most essential item on the daily bill 
of fare of every member of the household, is furnished more 
cheaply by the goat, as the yield of milk, when the size of tho 
goat and the amount of feed and care are* considered, is propor¬ 
tionately much greater than that of the cow. 

"Second: Because goat's milk is richer, more nutritious, and 
more* easily digested than cow’s milk. Aside from its greater 
degree of richness, there is no appreciable difference in appearance 
or taste. And. also, because the milch goat is practically immune 
to tuberculosis, while ‘the apparently healthful and therefore un¬ 
suspected cow may be. and often is, dangerously tuberculous.* ” 


"In the tropics the heat per square* kilometer will equal that 
produced by the complete combustion of 1,000 tons of coal. 
A surface of only 10,000 sq. km. receive* in a year, calculating 
a day of only six hours, a quantity of heat corresponding to that 
produced by the burning of 3H billion tons of cool, or more 
than three times the annual production of coal. The desert of 
Sahara, with its 6,000.000 sq. km. receives daily solar energy 
equivalent to 6,000.000.000 tons of octal. 

" It is estimated that the earth produces yearly 32.000,000,000 
tons of vegetable matter, which, if burned, would correspond 
to 18.000,000 tons of coal. Wo can prepare* for the exhaustion 
of coal by studying which types of vegetation produce woody 
fiber most rapidly, and can use extensive methods of cultivating 
them for fuel and afterward convert this fuel into energy. 

"There is reason for hope, however, that wo may 1 m* able to 
do more than to improve agricultural methods of producing 
fuel if we take advantage of the fact that many chemical changes 
are produced by the action of the sun’s rays, and that some of 
these now known, or which may be discovered, may be the 
basis of a method of converting the sun’s energy in dry, tropical 
countries quite directly into a form which may bo transmit tod 
to habitable countries where it may be used." 


A good goat will yield from ono to two quarts of milk daily, 
we are told, and costs from $2 to $20. altho fancy imported 
varieties go as high as $.*>0. or even $100. Dr. Bull gives detailed 
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A CRITICIZED MEMORIAL OK A OREAT NATIONAL EVENT. 

The Malar dbasirr ■tartnl ooe um>l(winin™«-lu memorial n™ to t«rre<1 another 


FLAWS IN THE MAINE MEMORIAL 


AN ART DISPUTK of more than local intcrcatprominaa 
to develop around the national Maine monument un- 
veiled in New York on Decoration Day to the accom¬ 
paniment of a naval and military imgvant. Thi* memorial, 
which was erected by popular aulmeription in honor of the 
officer* and men who went down with the l»attlc-«hip Maine in 
the water* of llavnna Harbor, i* the work of H. Van Huron 
Magonigle, architect. and Attilio Piccirilli. arulptor, and wa* 
chosen by the special committee in charge, acting in concilia¬ 
tion with an advisory committee of prominent arti*t*. a* the 
moil appropriate and beautiful of the forty-*cven model* sub- 
mitted. It wa* approved, moreover, by the Muni<-i|«l Art 
Commission. Yet no *ooner hud the hoarding* which con¬ 
cealed the tini*hcd monument been removed than the eor- 
rc*|M>ndence columns of the New York prvas Is-gnn to rewound 
with what The Bnning I’ant de*cril>e*a* "a chorus of unfavorable 
criticism from artists and art-loving laymen of thi* city." and a 
movement is afoot to make these protests effective through 
the cooperation of the Fine Arts Federation. 

The monument, which stands at the Columbus Circle en¬ 
trance to Central Park, consists of a massive shaft of Tennessee 
marble, forty feet tall, surmounted by a gilded bronze figure of 
Columbia Triumphant, nnd surrounded at the base with group* 
of symbolical statuary. Columbia, who stands erect on a chariot 
drawn by three fabulous horses of the wa. is cast from guns re¬ 
covered from the Maine. The figures at the base are all of 
pink Tennessee marble. On two side* single figures represent 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, thereby suggesting, we are told, 
the national scope of the memorial. The remaining groups are 
thus dcscril>ed in the New York Timet: 

"At the foot of the shaft, and facing the Circle, is a group of 
sculpture Courage awaiting the flight of Peace, while Fortitude 
supports tho feeble. These are figures nearly twice actual 
life size. 

"Above the group is the following inscription: 

"'To the Valiant Seamen Who Perished in the Maine 
— Bv Fate Unwarned, in Death Unafraid.' 


"On the lower part of the pedestal supporting this group is a 
conventional boat-prow on which kni*cl* a figure of a boy holding 
wreaths of olive and laurel, suggeatirig the new era inaugurated 
in Cuba through the Spanish War. 

"A low fountain-basin extends toward the Circle from this 
side of the monument, approached by three broad steps, forming 
a stylobate 

"The eorre«ponding group on the side facing the Park is 
post-bellum in motif—Just ire. having intrusted her sword to 
the Genius of War to execute her mandates, receives it aguiii 
at his hands, while History records it* deed*. 

"The inscription over this group reads as follows: 

"'To the Freemen Who Died in the War with Spain 
That Other* Might Bn Free.'" 

Now for the complaints. Some say the color of the pink 
marble i* too garish; tome, that the figure at the top is dwarfed 
by those at the base; others, that it is badly placed. A member 
of the Academy who prefers to be quoted anonymously said to n 
representative of The Keening Port: 

"The first consideration in designing n monument should 
be bulk, maws, composition—detail comes second. If the largo 
forms are good, the detail will appeur to advantage. Hut you 
must take the whole from a distance, and if you get the im¬ 
pression that it is well balanced, then the designer has won his 
most important point. 

"And that is where this monument has failed. Some of tho 
detail is quite good, but the central group appear* small and on a 
different scale from the lower figures. The pedestal is heavy 
and big. and on top is a lot of little things which have no con¬ 
nection with such a base, demanding, by its shape and bulk, 
an enormous figure or group. But here there is no composition, 
no line, no harmony, no feeling of nature—those horses, if they 
an- horse*, are quite dreadful and ungraceful, from whatever 
angle you view them all is clumsy and badly drawn. And 
it was an un|iardonnhle error to place it so clow to the Columbus 
monument, in the center of the Circle. Generally considered. I 
regard the monument as a distinct blemish to the city and its 
erection the more regrettable because it mars one of the finest 
of our open spaces.” 

Even more emphatic is the disapproval of another painter. 
Mr. Leon Dabo: 
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"This monument is of the same character and quality a- the 
Dante monument, now in cold storage on the steamship docks 
in Hoboken, which the same Municipal Art Commission re¬ 
fused. As stone carving and modeling, it is in th. -am.- class as 
Ettore Ximines's pseudo-classic monument sculpture at its 
bent. These monuments may be seen in South American 
cities, but that is no reason why we should have them here in 
Now York. 

•‘That beautiful vista of green trees, driveways, with a rose- 
anti-gold suggestion of houses in the distance, is spoiled, and 
the spoiling of that lovely 
spot is not excusable, 
since we are supposed to 
lmvo a Muncipal Art 
Commission composed of 
artists, architects, urn! art- 
loving. public-spirited lay¬ 
men. whose business it is 
to prevent just such things 
from disfiguring our open 
a paces. 

"What possible rela¬ 
tionship the vnriousgroups 
have to one another is a 
mystery. The strange 
I leasts HupiHised to be 
horses are crawling out of 
the* hollow shaft; the stone 
figures around the bom* 
huvo no relationship with 
the pedestal, nor with the 
figures on the top. 

•• Architecturally, con¬ 
structively, the whole 
thing is cheap, and thcre- 
fore bad. Judged in its 
relation to the landscape 
beyond, it fits about as 
well as an enlarged wed¬ 
ding-cake model would - 
in fact, the pink-tinted 
stone doM suggest ice¬ 
cream, only—ami unfor¬ 
tunately—unlike our na¬ 
tional dessert, it will not 
melt in the sun. Maybe 
the militant sufTrngettes 
will help us then*." 

In justice to the mem¬ 
bers of the Art Commission 
who approved the design, 
nays The Evening Poet, it 
should bo remembered that 

the small sketch submitted probably did not show the difference 
in scale between the lower groups and the flgun-s on the top. 
"The principal change which the Fine Arts Confederation may 
Ik* asked to consider." we read, "would Ik* the substitution 
of another group for the gilded Columbia and her dolphin- 
horses, or their elimination, and the Ailing of their place by a 
simple cap to the plinth." 

Gon. James Grant Wilson, chairman of the Maine Memorial 
fund committee, issues the following statement: 


A FKAGONARD PoKTKAIT THAT KBCBNTLY BROUGHT 
Madame de Normtal. rrwdrr to Marie Antoinette. 


"It is right, I think, that the million and more subscribers 
should know thut in conjunction with the committee, of which 
the undersigned is chairman, there was a committee of prominent 
artists acting in an advisory capacity. 

"This committee consisted of Frederick Dielman, then presi¬ 
dent of the National Academy of Design; John l-a Farge. presi¬ 
dent of the Society of American Artists and Mural Painters; 
Walter Cook, chairman of the New York Chapter of the Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Architects, and the well-known sculptor, W. 
R. O’Donovan. 

"Out of forty-seven models submitted, three were selected, 
and two received money prizes. These three were of al>out 
equal architectural merit, but the one finally selected was of 
obviously superior merit in the matter of its sculpture, and the 
committee has fount! no reason—now that the memorial is com¬ 
pleted—to reverse its opinion, or to regret its choice ’’ 


A NEGLECTED ARTIST REDISCOVERED 

T O BRUSH THE DUST of a century's neglect from 
the work of a master and restore him to his rights in 
public esteem was one of the achievements of the gnat 
millionaire collector who recently left us. A very interesting 
book, says Charles II. Caffin. might bo written on the revival 
of interest in certain artists and periods of art long after they 

seemed to have fallen into 
permanent neglect. As an 
instance, he cites the work 
of Jean Honor* Fragonard, 
which is now enjoying u 
vogue with the collectors 
after an eclipse that lasted 
nearly a hundred yeara. 
It was the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Mr. Caffin goes 
on to say, who stimulated 
the demand for Frago¬ 
nard’s pictures, these hav¬ 
ing shared the general 
disfavor into which the 
rococo period of French 
painting hud fallen during 
the nineteenth century. 
It is fifteen yean now 
since Mr. Morgan added 
five Fragonards to his 
collection, at a cost of 
•250,000. and a few weeks 
ago four decorative puncls 
by the same brush brought 
•71.000 at the Kracmcr 
sale in Paris. Fragonard 
was born in Grasse, Pro¬ 
vence, in 1732. and died 
in 1806. Says Mr. Callln. 
writing in the Now York 
.4 mrrican: 

"It is an interesting fact 
.loo. that while Fragonard in 

the days of his prosperity 
found the nobility eager 
to poss4*ss his work, they 
were Itccoming too impoverished to be handsome buyers, so 
that hi* important patron* belonged to tin* class known as 
•fermier*.’ These were the financiers who farmed the public 
debt. advanc'd money on the land and collected the taxes, 
and thus became the actual land owners of the richest provinces 
of France. 

" Did the knowh*dgeof this help to interest J. Pierpont Morgan 
in Fragonard’s art? At any rate, so far as Fragonard was con¬ 
cerned. history repeated itself. His art. which had been patron¬ 
ized chiefly by the hanker-financiers of the eighteenth century, 
owed largely its revived vogue a hundred years later to the 
great liankcr-financicr of America." 

Thefi ve canvases purchased by Mr. Morgan, in 1898. form a 
decorative series, the theme being "Love and the Maiden." 
Mr. Caffin thus briefly describes them: 

"In the first panel she is sitting in a wood at the foot of a 
column, weary of walking alone, while Love, hovering above her. 
seems to be beckoning a lover to console her. Liter, as she is 
seated on a terrace, her lover’s form appears above the balus¬ 
trade. He has mounted by a ladder and she. in the surprize of 
the moment, waves him away with her hand. But later he pur¬ 
sues his suit, and coming upon the maiden with her little sister, 
holds out a rose to plead his cause. In another scene he has the 
loved one in his arms, while she reads his amorous verses. 
Finally, as she pauses in her singing, she crowns the kneeling 
lover who has inspired the song, and the artist, seated in the 
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shadow of the foreground, is making a picture of their hap¬ 
piness." 

Of this artist's place among the French painters we read: 

"While Fragonard had not the high artistic seriousness of 
Watteau or, possibly, the invention of Boucher, he excelled the 
latter as a painter, and in this respect as well as that of color 
and design, was superior to all the other artists of the 'scenes 
galantes.’ Ilis work links up with Watteau's in maintaining 
the tradition of Rubens, whose Medici pictures, then in the 
Luxembourg and now in the Louvre, have been, together with 
Venetian painting, the inspiration of what is most characteristic 
of the Gallic spirit in French art." 


OUR FUTURE DRAMATIC CENTER 

C HICAGO IS OVERTAKING New York as a the¬ 
atrical producing center and will some day be¬ 
come our dramatic metropolis, is tho striking predic¬ 
tion advanced by A. Milo Bennett, in the New York l>ramatic 
Mirror. Basing his argument on facta and figures set forth 
in the report of the Chicago Association of Commerce, Mr. 
Bennett maintains that the relative positions of New York 
and Chicago in matters theatrical are changing rapidly, and 
that "ultimately Chicago will inevitably become the theatri¬ 
cal-business center of the United States." Already, he says, 
"Chicago is being recognized a* the natural focus of the de¬ 
mands of tho country at large, and is found to reflect more accu¬ 
rately the artistic tastes of alt sections and their consequent de¬ 
mands upon theatrical producer* than any other point.” For 
this reason "the number of plays produced in Chicago is con¬ 
stantly growing, and the time when Chicago will be tho pro¬ 
duction center of the country, thereforu, can confidently be 
predicted." To give substance to his prediction, Mr. Bennett 
cites the following statistics: 

"There are at least five theaters in Chicago housed in build¬ 
ings which represent an investment of more than $ 1 , 000,000 
each. The rental paid for ono theater is $67,500 a year, and 

K bably the lowest rental for any theater property in the 
<p District is not less than $20,000, such rentals in general 
ranging from $25,000 to $50,000. 

"The land occupied by the theater* in the business district, 
from Chicago Avenue to Twelfth Strict. is worth approximately 
$20,000,000. The buildings anil furnishings represent $17.- 
000,000 more. Adding $3,000,000 for the value of outlying 
theater properties and $5,424,000 for the numerous picture 
theaters, the total investment for the entertainment of Chicago¬ 
ans exceeds $16,000,000. 

"Some people think that the amusement business in Chicago 
is overdone, but according to recent records there are more than 
100 permits pending for new theater building* -this notwith¬ 
standing the fad that the theater* within the city limita which 
present either musical comedy, vaudeville, drama, burlesque, or 
stock shows, number 116. With the 452 picture theaters and 
eleven park theaters open in the summer time, there is at pres¬ 
ent a total of 579 theater building* in Chicago. 

"But Chicago's theatrical business is not measured alone by 
tho production* of local playhouses. There are thirty-five or 
more companies maintaining attractions *on the road.' Several 
of these have a* many os ten companies under one management. 
Since 1903 upward of 150 companies have been organized in 
Chicago each year for what in theatrical |«rlance is known as 
one-night or one-week stands. Nearly as many repertoire com¬ 
panies are organised here each year as well a* seventy-five stock 
companies. 

"The average number of people in a repertoire company is 
about fourteen, including the manager, the agent, and the 
musical director, the same average holding for the on**-night- 
stand troupe*. The average stock company requires about 
fifteen actor*. The larger manufacturers of moving-picture 
films also maintain stock companies of large size, one such con¬ 
cern giving employment to nearly 300 actor*. All told, about 
4,000 actor* are employed out of Chicago in the foregoing 
branches of the profession. 

"Chicago is the great booking center of the country in vaude¬ 


ville lines. Very nearly all of the agencies maintaining large 
vaudeville circuits have their principal office in Chicago, and these 
circuits extend across the entire country. Some of those chains 
of vaudeville houses number as many as 300. Iu practically 
every vaudeville house in the country west of Pittsburg the 
bookings are made in Chicago. 

"Some 3,372 vaudeville artists book out of Chicago touring 
these vaudeville circuits. When we include the 4,000 actors 
who leave Chicago with various other companies and more than 
7.000 employed in Chicago, either as actors in the production 
of local plays or in tho management of the city's numerous 
theaters, the number of professional people given employment 
in Chicago exceeds 16,000. 

"If it were possible to estimate the total amount of money 
spent by the Chicago publio each year for theatrical attrac¬ 
tions, it probably would be easy to prove that more money is 
spent on amusements in this city than for any single commodity 
or merchandise or for any of the ‘necessities’ of life. In the 
down-tow*n theaters alono a single year’s receipts approximate 
$6,500,000. tho box-office receipts of a single playhouse beiug 
$635,000 during 1912. Tho average attendance of ten of the 
larger theater* of the city was 350,000 for the year, while, accord¬ 
ing to authoritative figure*, there are fourteen theater* in Chicago 
which together play to 40,000 a day." 

YALE’S DENATURED ** TAP DAY" 

HE UNDERGRADUATE REVOLT against oertain 
undemocratic developments in Yale's famous senior 
societioa—Skull and Bonos, Scroll and Keys, and Wolf’s 
Ilrod—is a matter recently made familiar to the fiction-reading 
public through Owen Johnson's "Stover at Yale." That this 
insurgency is bearing fruit is indicated by ncwiipopcr report* 
of the latest Tap Day. that breathless occasion when tho 
forty-five chosen juniors are "tappet!" on the shoulder to 
notify them of their election to the senior societies. Tap Day 
has been regarded as the outward and visible sign of the unde¬ 
sirable tendencies complained of in those societies. Thus in a 
protest issued by the insurgent element in the sophomore class 
we are informed that the undemocratic spirit fluds shelter In¬ 
land "the excessive secrecy" that envelops tho senior societies, 
and that the effect of this secrecy "is greatly magnified by the 
extreme publicity of Tap Day." In this protest we read further: 

"Tap Day is not only an unnecessary and sensational display, 
giving undue advertisement to the societies themselves, but also 
overemphasizes the distinction between those who are chosen 
and those who are not. Moreover, the secrecy which this pub- 
licity makes doubly evident immediately places the senior so¬ 
cieties. peculiar institutions as they are, still more conspicuously 
before the undergraduate mind, resulting in a tendency to over¬ 
rate the senior social system, making it an end. not a means; 
thus stimulating a too keen pursuit of extra-eurriculuin activities 
in order to attain to the desired end. with a corres|K>nding depre¬ 
ciation in curriculum interest and attention. 

"It has been asserted that secrecy i» essential in upholding a 
proper respect for the societies; wo maintain that if the societies 
can not command respect, with or without secrecy, purely 
through the esteem which people have for their members, they 
have not then chosen men most deserving of the societies. 

"We believe that there should be a recognition of merit, not 
on the basis of actual accomplishments alone, but to a large 
degree on the l«asis of what men have attempted to do and on 
the revelation in that attempt of qualities of character and of 
personality. Wo believe that the forty-five men who have *o 
gained the esteem and respect of their classmates and represent 
to that class the highest ideals of Yale should 1 m? elected without 
undue regard to family influence or personal interests; further¬ 
more. that they should be judged on their characters a* revealed 
ben- at Yale, rather than on any indefinite assumption of future 
possibilities.” 

This year not only was Tap Day shorn of much of its pomp 
and ceremony, but the elections were of a nature to win approval 
even from tho insurgents, the men chosen being for tho most 
part really representative of the undergraduate body. For the 
first time the public were excluded from the ceremony, the 
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faculty had business elsewhere, and the campus was left almost 
entirely to the two classes directly concerned. The denatured 
event is thus described in the New York Times: 

"‘Billy’ Weiser and ‘Jim’ Donnelly, the veteran campus 
polioemen, never before witnessed a Tap Day of which th© 
ceremonies were cut by most of the sophomores, with non- 
socioty seniors gibing from their perches in overhanging branches 
and with freshmen kept in tho background. The back-slapping 
and the fateful ‘Go to your room!' did not resound with such 
terriflo earnestness as of yore, and at least 
a quarter of the men who were tapped had 
worked with their hooks. 

“The rest of the forty-five, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, fairly represented the university in 
itn athletics and in literary, dramatic, re¬ 
ligious, and social activities. Few were 
takon in simply because they were to be 
heirs to millions.” 

These matters ‘‘are of an importance far 
transcending that of the usual undergradu¬ 
ate activity," declares the Now York .Ya- 
lion, because they involve "a question of 
Americanism, and the democracy of our 
American colleges." Enlarging on this 
point The S'alion goes on to say: 

"Tho great fact is that here is one college 
community which has taken in hand the 
most serious problem of our American col¬ 
lege anil university life—the controlling of 
tho spirit of caste which, in the Hast at 
least, tends to separate it from the spirit of 
tho nation anil its democratic institutions. 

It was precisely along those lines that Wood- 
row Wilson fought at Princeton, and it is 
tho same evil situation tu Harvard which 
led Praridvnt Lowell to take the lead in 
tho establishment of the freshman dormi¬ 
tories. The protest of the sophomores at 
Ynlo went stmight to tho point in that they 
denounced the Tap Day elections because 

tho successful were chosen in the main for wealth, athletic suc¬ 
cors, or social position. It is precisely this state of affairs that 
has arisen, or has threatened to arise, whenever the undergradu¬ 
ate societies have boon permitted to flourish unchecked and 
uncontrolled. 

‘‘As one looks back tho wonder grows that trustees and 
faculties havo been so blind as to what was coming. Tako Har- 
vunl, for instance. The growth of the ‘Gold Coast’ of luxurious 
dormitories was gradual. It did not come overnight. But 
faculty and overseer* did nothing. No effort was made to com¬ 
pete by modernising the college dormitories, and no special cam¬ 
paign was made to induco the graduates to erect new ones. Th© 
attitude assumod was ono of hopeless impotence. If capital 
would invest in Cambridge and parents would pay tho high 
rents—why, what could tho president or any one else do? It 
never occurred to them that they might check tho whole thing 
by building proper dormitories themselves, and by refusing to 
permit students to resido in buildings whose appointments 
were not in keeping with tho best traditions of our universities. 
With despotic power in their hands, trustees have not dared to 
uso it. 

"Now the responsibility for all this—it is merely another 
phase of the samo disease they began to cauterize at Yale 
yesterday—can not b© shirked by trustees and faculty. Their 
power is too evident; their shortcomings of the past too clear. 
The day can not bo far off when enlightened public sentiment 
will compel these gentlemen to move, if their own consciences 
do not. 

" The sido-ahow, to uso President Wilson's expressive phrase, 
must not bo allowed to overshadow th© circus; our under¬ 
graduate must bo kept in touch with the democracy of our 
American life. Where that has been impaired by twentieth- 
century standards and the rise of great fortunes, it is no excuse 
to say that our colleges are hut cross-seetions of the nation's life. 
They were not created and are not maintained for that purpose; 
but to uphold the standards of simple democratic living, free 
from all snobbery and luxury, which are inseparable from 
scholarship and tho truly intellectual life." 
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MUSIC AS A PEACE FACTOR 

M USIC IS "a language that requires no translation," 
and this quality of universal comprehensibility, says 
Daniel Gregory Mason, assistant professor of musio 
in Columbia University, gives it “a strong claim on the atten¬ 
tion of those interested in international friendship and tho 
lion of wars." "If it be true,” he argues, “ that music is, 
in sober fact, the only international lan¬ 
guage, the only emotional and spiritual coin¬ 
age that is honored all over the world, then 
it must surely be an invaluable influence 
toward peace," because “after all, tho acts 
of governments are ultimately dependent on 
the temper of tho people behind thorn.” And 
until the masses in different countries aro 
more conscious of the spiritual inheritance 
that they have in common than of tho super¬ 
ficial differences that separate them there can 
he no secure basis for a lasting peace. In de~ 
| Veloping this mutual understanding between 
nations, all tho arts, of courso, do their share; 
but music's contribution, says Mr. Mason, 
is more far-reaching than that of any other 
art. unless it be literature. Tho plastic 
arts, "by nature moreobjeetivo than tho arts 
of literature and music, may 1h> of great serv¬ 
ice in familiarizing us with tho external as¬ 
pects of distant countries, and thus making 
us feel at home there." But literature und 
music "exercise an even more import an t influ¬ 
ence, perhaps, toward internutionnl fellow¬ 
ship." since "they are not obliged to go Indi¬ 
rectly at tho spirit through the body, hut are 
privileged to express directly and poignantly 
the most intimate facts of mental and emo¬ 
tional life,". And even over literature music has one udvantngo 
—it does not have to bo translated. To quote further from Mr. 
Mason's argument, which is published in pamphlet form by tho 
American Association for International Conciliation: 

"The work of art in words must be translated if it is to make 
it* appeal beyond its limited audience; tho work of art in tone* 
appeals to every human being in tho measure of his capacity to 
hear and to understand intelligently what he hear*. More¬ 
over. the habit of reading isronfined to certain classes; some people 
who never open a book listen with ardor and a certain degree 
of intelligence to music. . . . Probably for ©very ten Americans 
who have gained a sense of sympathy with Germany through 
Ooethe's or Heine's poetry there aro a dozen who love Beetho¬ 
ven's music. Few except special students could give an intel¬ 
ligent account of a great literary masterpiece of an out-of-the- 
way country like the Norwegian Ibsen's ‘Peer Qynt'; how 
many have delighted in the melodious orchestral suite founded 
upon it by Grieg! 

"It would of course be absurd to claim that music can give 
us anything like the detailed information that literature can. or 
that its message is at all comparable to that of literature in con¬ 
creteness and definiteness. In any such comparison music 
must suffer. So far as international peace depends upon the com¬ 
munication of facts and concrete thoughts from nation to na¬ 
tion. literature is doubtless its chief servant.. But tho present 
point is that it depends not only on these, but also, and perhaps 
even more intimately, on profound temperamental affinities and 
sympathies that can best be nurtured by such an art as music, 
with its wonderful power of illuminating tho depths of our emo¬ 
tional life. It can not show us the other man's intellectual 
ideas; but if. by way of compensation for this shortcoming of 
vagueness, it has an incomparable power to reveal what is 
even deeper, his loves and hates, his hopes and fears, in a 
word, th© temperamental soil out of which all his ideas must 
grow, is not that an oven more vital revelation? Music thus 
seems to bring us into contact at a deeper level than that of the 
spoken word." 






Religion and Social Service 
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HEALTH CERTIFICATES FOR MATRIMONY 


M ORAL HEALTH has not yet been required by the 
clergy as a prerequisite to matrimony, but physical 
health is being demanded as an indication of it. 
Dean Sumner, of Chicago, who more than a year ago began 
demanding health certificates in addition to marriage licensed 
from all couples married in his church, stated in a recent address 
that over fifty ministerial associations, representing 3.500 clergy¬ 
men, have adopted the same rule in order to restrict marriage 
ceremonies performed by them to those who 
are fit to marry. Since this statement was 
made the convention of the Protedtant 
Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania adopted 
a resolution requesting the clergy, ac¬ 
cording U» a dispatch in the New York 
Tribune, "to safeguard the integrity of the 
race and the homo by spreading educa¬ 
tional matter In-fore their congn-galions, 
and to insist on the presentation of a health 
certificate from a reputable physician to 
the effect that those whom they are to 
marry have neither an incurable nor a 
communicable disease.” A similar plan is 
under consideration by the Itatestant 
Episcopal clergy of New York State. In 
fact, as The Timm remarks, “hardly a 
week passes that the news does not include 
the announcement of some minister that 
ho will solemnize no more marriages the 
would-be parties to which do not present 
assurance* from competent authority of 
their fitness to assume the responsibilities 
hitherto always, and still usually, under¬ 
taken in lightness and ignorance." "It 
is a notable fact," says The Times, "that 
clergymen an* the leaden in proving sincere 
belief in the principles which have de¬ 
veloped from the observations of the Gallon 
school and tho more definite and accu¬ 
rate deductions of the Mcndelians." This paper continue*: 

"It is. of course, os showing a tendency, rather than as ac¬ 
complishing results, that these announcements an* important 
and significant. Whoever will can still get married, anywhere, 
regardless of tho consequence* to fhcmselve* and others, and the 
ending of this dangerous facility seems remote, but progress is 
really making, and the leader* of it are of a quality to vindicate 
the innovation from the charges formerly supposed to he a 
sufficient answer to its advocate*. 

"At any rate, not much more will be heard about the imagined 
and assumed extension of 'stock-farm methods' to human beings. 
That phrase has been as effective, and with as little reason, 
against the eugenist* as was the refusal to believe that men are 
descended from monkeys—which no Darwinian ever asserted 
—against the evolutionists. Well as it is that clergymen should 
accept and heed eugenic truths, and bettor still as it will be when 
the Slat*- acts upon them, as it must, sooner or later, best of 
nil would Im- such a wide spreading of information and intelli¬ 
gence among the public that no compulsion of any kind would be 
necessary. For that the millennium will probably have to be 
awaited. Yet. without any laws to forbid, the unfitness of cer¬ 
tain marriages once common has become obvious to so many 
that they are almost unknown." 

In another issue of the same paper Mr. Edward Marshall 
reports an interview with the Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, executive 


secretary of the Social Service Commission of the Diocese of 
New York, in the course of which this Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman says that Dean Sumner's plan is "an interesting out¬ 
growth of the earnest thought upon this general subject which 
to-day is growing everywhere.” Hut: 

"There are probably almost insurmountable difficulties at¬ 
tending the enforcement of u State law requiring this. Then© 
difficulties constitute one of the objections most persistently 
offered in the several States where legisla¬ 
tion of the sort is pending. Another ob¬ 
stacle, in the belief of many, is that extreme 
rare* would Im* essential to its administra¬ 
tion w-itbout graft. 

"Here in New York State a plan de¬ 
signed to accomplish similar results was em¬ 
bodied in the Duhamel Bill, which provided 
that health certificates should In* required 
before the performance of marriage cere¬ 
monies. We made a systematized effort to 
learn the judgment of the clergy of this 
diocese upon this bill. To date, sixty-six 
replies have been received, representing tho 
views of the rector* of most of the important 
parishes. 

"To the question. 'I)o you regard this a* 
a matter for legislative regulation?' 55 an¬ 
swered in the affirmative. 4 in the negative, 
and 7 were* doubtful. To the query. 'Do 
you regard the provisions of the Dulmmel 
BUI a* practical and desirable?' 48 said 'yes,' 
0 thought them desirable but doubted their 
practicability. I objected w-holly. A request 
for suggestion* for the mcMlificatinn of tho 
measure* brought tMI plans. 12 expressing the 
belief that a broader classification of ol>- 
jcctionablr ailments should Im- adopted, 8 
offering various plans to guard aguinst 
evasion of the law. ft urging that it Im* made 
applicable to men only. To the question, 
'Have you any recommendations for dealing 
with the conditions upon which the Duhamel 
Bill bear*?' 21 replied by suggesting various 
provisions for education of the young in 
matters of rex; 10 suggested the adoption by 
the Church or our own Cathedral of tho 
marriage regulations in force at the Chicago Cathedral. 

"Personally I feel sure* that something should Im* done. Tho 
Dean Sumner plan provide* that clergy shall exact health certi¬ 
ficates. the Duhamel Bill provides for their requirement by tho 
State. I believe much may Ik* done by urging parents to 
exercise greater care." 

This eugenic movement in the churches is uncompromisingly 
condemned, however, in a caustic article from the pen of the Rev. 
Henry Woods, of the Society of Jesus. Writing in America, & 
Catholic weekly, published in New York, he says: 

"The exercise hv the Catholic Church of its rights in putting 
matrimonial impediments is a favorite theme with Protestant 
ministers. They disagree on almost every point of positive 
doctrine, but they are- always ready to unite in an attack on 
Roman tyranny. The A'e Temere agitation, apparently on tho 
wane, showed this. Episcopalian bishops on both sides of tho 
Atlantic. High. Low. and Broad clergy, Methodists. Presby¬ 
terians. and Baptists, all spoke 1 he same word with equal passion. 
Did we not know that inconsistency is an essential quality of 
Protestantism, we should be surprized at neeing it engaged at tho 
present moment in doing what a few months ago it was de¬ 
nouncing so vigorously in the Church, the more* so as. out- 
Heroding Herod, ministers are attempting, on their own 
responsibility, what in the Catholic Church is the exclusive 
function of its supreme authority. 
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"An Episcopalian minister in Chicago announced a few weeks 
ago that he had made up his mind to establish a matrimonial 
impediment. He did not use these very words; but in saying 
that he would not marry any couples who did not bring with 
them certificates of perfect health, he made constitutional 
weakness an impediment as far as he could. Other ministers 
took up the idea with enthusiasm—ministers, like children, are 
always ready for a new toy—and the other day the Episcopalian 
ministers of Manhattan demanded from their denomination a 
law embodying it. 

" Evidently those ministers do not understand human liberty. 
One deaf and dumb, or blind, 
or consumptive, does not 
therefore forfeit tho right to 
marry, nor even to marry 
another afflicted in the same 
way. It is said that the chil¬ 
dren will inherit their parents’ 
deficiencies. In the first place, 
this is by no means absolutely 
certain. In the second place, 
existence, tho with such de¬ 
fats, is hotter, naturally and 
supernaturally, than non-ex¬ 
istence. Moreover, the idea of 
rotecting tho offspring by for- 
idding the marriage is hugely 
nhsurd. One can not protect 
tho non-existent; and for the 
hypothetical children to Im*- 
oomo actually existing, tho 
marriage of their parents is a 
condition aine qua non. Others 
urge tho right of society to 
protect itself against such 
weaklings. Certainly public 
welfare must prevuil over pri¬ 
vate right when there is a real 
collision and a duo proportion 
between the two. Hut l>efore 
a private right can Ik* so sus- 
Itended, public authority must 
demonstrate both the collision 
and the duo proportion. As 
to the collision, wo do not see 
how it call Im* maintained. So¬ 
ciety consists in the associa¬ 
tion for the common g<*id of 
human beings in all their nat¬ 
ural limitations; and ns death 
is the common lot of all. these 
limitations must include those 

physical defects that lead to death. As Christians we recognize 
that death, the natural ending of man's life on earth, is the 
entrance into immortality, and therefore not to be dreaded too 
greatly. The existence among us of the feeble and the defec¬ 
tive gives scope to the exercise of charity, patience, and other 
virtues, the exercise of which makes up much of our preparation 
for the lifo to come.” 

Suffering and physical defects, continues this writer, have not 
been detrimental to intellectual welfare. "Indeed, in weakling 
bodies have been found the noblest intellects." And he goes on 
to say: 

"Whether individual ministers, or even a whole sect, es¬ 
tablish this novel impediment to matrimony will be of little 
moment. If the Rev. Mr. Smith will not marry* persons without 
certificates of health, the Rev. Mr. Brown will be more reason¬ 
able. If every sectarian minister should follow Mr. Smith's 
example, the great Catholic Church, the mother of the weak as 
well as of the strong, is ready to protect the former in their nat¬ 
ural right, to make their children, whatever the constitution 
of these may be. children of God and heirs of everlasting glory, 
to which constitutional weakness is no impediment, and very 
often is a very profitable means of attaining it. What should 
disturb every right-minded person is that the Episcopalian 
ministers, interfering as usual in what does not concern them, 
call upon the State to legislate according to their new fad. Should 
this ever take place it will be time to blot out from the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence certain familiar words about the right of 
every individual to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


MINISTERIAL LAZINESS 

NEW ANSWER to the question, "What is wrong with 
our churches?" is contributed by the Rev. Mark 
Allison Matthews, of Seattle, pastor of the largest 
Presbyterian church in America, if not in tho world, and ex- 
Moderator of the General Assembly. "The trouble." says 
Dr. Matthews, "lies in tho indolence of many of our pastors, 
and what 1 say applies to all denominations." That Dr. 

Matthews, who is described 
as a gray-eyed, black-haired, 
clean-shaven man, six feet five 
inches tall, and "of Lincolnian 
sparenesa," does not l>clong 
among thedronesin thochureh- 
ly hive may be inferred from 
the fact that , beginning his min¬ 
istry with a church of sixteen 
mcml>ers, ho now preaches to 
congregations of 2,500 and 3,- 
000 , of whom from 55 to 80 per 
oent. are men. In the case of 
his own denomination he ex¬ 
tends the charge of laziness to 
include tho elders as well as tho 
ministers. His views on this 
subject are recorded by Mr. 
James B. Morrow in the New 
York Sun. Says Dr. Mat¬ 
thews: 

"A preacher has no lx>ss right 
on the spot to make him diligent 
almut his business. He gets up 
in the morning when he pleases 
and gin s to lied at night when 
he feels like it. No whistle re¬ 
minds him of his coming tasks. 
Customers are not waiting to 
enter his store, lie goes out 
into the street, meets a man 
and talks for half an hour. 
Bankruptcy would overtake tho 
merchant who wasted his time 
in that way. 

" I have four assistants. Ono 
of them was gone three hours to a funeral. I had a funeral tho 
next day in the same neighl*orhood, and was back in my office 
again in an hour and twenty minutes. I called the assistant in 
and told him he would Ik* a failure unless ho made profitable 
use of every minute during a day’s work. 

"Organization also is necessary. Some preachers thought 
when 1 was elected moderator that I merely had a big mob in 
Seattle instead of a church, that people swarmed in and then out. 
just as they did with Dr. Talmage. After Dr. Talinage diod 
nobody could find his church. Well, the Seattle congregation 
is not a mob. but a disciplined and cohesivo body of Christian 
workers. 

When Mr. Morrow asked what plan a mediocre preacher 
could follow to achieve success, it merely served to lead Dr. 
Matthews hack to the subject of indolence: 

"The word mediocrity is made to cover a good many short¬ 
comings. It is often a handy refuge for laziness. A worker is 
never a mediocre man. Being a Christian, let me tell you, is a 
man’s job. And the people in the pews like to work under in¬ 
telligent. energetic, and sincere leadership. 

"A minister must be very much in earnest. He must be 
intense and filled with zeal and conviction. And the Holy 
Ghost will help such a man. but the Holy Ghost can't be ex¬ 
pected to take any more interest in a mechanical preacher than 
tin* mechanical preacher takes in himself. 

"There are 40.000 elders in the Presbyterian Church. Some 
of them call themselves ’ruling elders.' Well, elders don’t do 
any ruling these days. 



HE ACCUSES THE MINISTRY OK LAZINESS 

- The trouble with tho Church Ik* in the In.lolrarr of our pastor* and 
• hat I say applies to all dmomlnailnn- ■*» the Her Mark AUtoon 
Matthews, pastor of tho lanrrat Pnwb»t<ston church In America. 
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“Mostly they loaf. I believe in team work. If oar elders 
in the United States would get together in twos we should have 
20.000 teams. And if each team were to bring one person into 
church every week, Presbyterianism would grow at the rate of 
80,000 converts a month, or 900,000 a year. In 1912 only 73.000 
persons joined the I’resbyterian Church. I charge the elders with 
the loss of nearly 900.000 new members of our denomination.'' 

To another question, “What message would you give to the 
American people?" he replied: “A love of work must be taught 
at the fireside and at school." For— 

“Young people no longer like to work. They have free schools, 
free books, and sometimes free doctors. They are obtaining 
mauy things without personal effort or sacrifice. We are trying 
schemes hutched in the convict colony of New Zealand, most of 
which have failed there. The Government, we think, should 
help us. whereas wo should help the Government. We are 
parting from independence, initiative, and the habit of industry." 


SOCIAL SERVICE VS. SPIRITUALITY 

T HE DANGER that confronts American Protestantism, 
according to Dean Shailer Mathews. President of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
is that its churches may become "mere agents of social sen ice," 
a statement described by The Episcopal Recorder (Ref. Kpis., 
Philadelphia) as "a warning which comes with peculiar forew 
just now." Muny people think the solo business of the Church, 
Dean Mathews maintains, is "to push social reform," aud it is 
not surprising they should think so. because social worker* have 
fouml out that the Church is "the greatest fores* by which their 
ideals can bo put into operation." This "valuing" of the 
Church is grateful to those that labor in the vineyard, but they 
are reminded at tho same time that social service can not “tako 
the place of God.” It is impossible to amuse people into con¬ 
scientiousness ami. we read, "picnics are not the equivalents of 
prayer-meetings, and Sunday-school ha«*l>all leagues hnvo not 
yet develop'd into revivals." It is natural, however, that men 
should expect the Church to “stand for every good cause." 
forgetting in their consciousness of the social obligations of 
Christianity that "a chureh as an institution doe* not have the 
same field of responsibility as Christian individuals." The 
latter. Professor Mathews explains, may be organized into a 
variety of institutions performing various functions, and to the*© 
institutions chureh leaders may delegate certain dutic*, but not 
the duties of spiritual parentage. 

“A IVotestant chureh." we are told, "can not be an ethical 
orphan asylum; it must be a homo in which souls are born into 
newness of lifo." True, the Chureh wants its ministers to be 
"alive to the needs of the hour in politics and in industrial 
reform" and to deliver a message from the pulpit "heartily in 
sympathy with our modern thinkiug." Yet most of all do 
Americans want to be assured of "God ami immortality and 
the worth of righteousness," so that they would bo defrauded 
“if the awakening of IVotestantism were to mean simply a 
renascence of ethics or a sort of beecriptured positivism." When 
they ask for "the broad of life" they will not be satisfied with 
“treatises on eugenics," which inspires The Cumberland I'texh*. 
Orion (Nashville) to rejoice that men like Dean Mathews are 
not only coming to realize, but are also speaking out their con¬ 
viction. that "when people go to the house of God. they do not 
go merely for amusement or entertainment, but because their 
hearts long for God, even for the living God." 

Similarly The Canadian Churchman (Epis., Toronto) points 
out that iu the laudable enthusiasm for social service "there is 
grave danger of the fundamental purpose of Christianity being 
overlooked," and in this connection it cites the remark of a writer 
sympathetic with projects for social betterment, but who does 
not- regard them as the chief business of the Church: 


"You can not save the world by going into antituberculosis 
societies. The needs of the age are not to be met by the mere 
practising of Good Sam&ritanism. Christ is a groat reereator, 
not a reformer. The Chureh is not the Jack-of-all reforms. 
The Church has a function, and the first item in it is to convict 
the world of sin." 

That the function of the Church is being distorted through 
the emphasis laid upon social service is also the belief of a writer 
in The Adtance (Cong., Chicago), who fears as u result "that re¬ 
ligion may be socialized instead of Socialism lieing spiritualized." 
He dreads that a day should come when the world shall soe "iu 
Jeaus nothing but a social-settlement worker" and in the Gospel 
merely a " program of social service." Admitting that Jesus was 
interested in social problems, this writer argues that they were 
not all his mission, and concludes: 

"Humanity must not supersedo religion— noeial settlement 
must not displace the Church—human comfort must not take 
the place of spiritual truth. Our social program must express 
itself in terms of the spirit—all social betterment must proceed 
from a spiritual life. The life is more than meat, the body more* 
than raiment, and no man over lived by hn*ad alone." 

If social service in the Church means giving only tho flesh-pots 
to the people, says The Churchman (Prot. Epis., Now York), it 
will but help to nourish discontent, and men of the ministry and 
members of congregation* are warned against playing at it at 
a distance or making it "a substitute for religion." The Church¬ 
man adds that social service in the spirit of Christ and with his 
methods "will leaven the mosses." but, "divorced from religion, 
which is the gnat power for self-control in tho individual, it 
make* for the might of tho groat giant of Socialism." While 
The Churchman recognizes the need of helping the |»oor and 
opprvst, yet it cautions agaiust spoiling or pauperising them in 
settlement and iu chureh. Moreover, there* is danger for tho 
benefactors: 

" At a recent meeting of a religious press club one of the lenders 
in the field of journalism pointed this out. Ho commended tho 
work of student* iu the American universities along social-service 
lines, but he deplored the fact that with their growing industry 
went a decreased attendance* at the Church's worship and es¬ 
pecially at the service of Holy Communion. This was the 
criticism of a man of the world and a competent obsorver. 
Social-service com missions exist in many diocese* and have mndo 
their way in face of a|>athy and prejudice. They can not be com¬ 
mended too strongly, and the Chureh at Inrge must stand behind 
them, but the balance must Ik* kept. The need of it is seen 
in any working parish. There are men and women most active 
in good works who seldom come to the services and are impatient 
when they do. They find solace in many tasks, but shirk tho 
harder and the more needful task, the patient waiting upon God 
in worship, prayer, meditation, and study. Some day they find 
that even chureh work doe* not satisfy them, and that they lack 
the essential religious content. There* is no oil in their lam|>s, 
and they have lost instead of gained in character." 

On the other hand, that social service practically is religion is 
the stand taken by an ardent supporter in The llaptift Common- 
treallh (Philadelphia), who tells us that "in his toaching tho 
Master throw the whole weight of eternity into the emphasis upon 
the duty of helpful service." and recalls that— 

“The rich man of the parable goes to the place of torment 
Vveciuse he allowed a Is-ggar to suffer and remain in poverty ut 
his gate. In the great parable of the Judgment the fitness or 
unfitness of men for eternal life is shown in the way they fulfil 
or neglrrt the simple humanities of life, feeding the hungry, 
giving drink to the thirsty, visiting the prisoner, helping the sick. 
To say tl.it all this teaching is to be taken in a •spiritual’ sense 
is an utter misinterpretation of the Gospel record." 

Another Miover in the unquestioned virtuo of social servieo 
is The Christian Erangelist (Undenominational. St. Louis), which 
calls it "just simple Christianity coming into its own,” and adds 
that "it is to the Chureh to-day what the missionary movement 
was in the last great religious awakening." 



Summer Vacation Trips 




“ the entire world * shippingthat was sent 

through the Suez Canal dunng the entire -hloh winds in and out umimn the Ubyrinth of 
year. B«id« «hi. enormous freight traffic ^ b, “""* n 

there is passenger transportation handled Overnight trips irutm Detroit. Cleveland, 
by MouBhip. which compare favorably 

with ocean liners. Tourists are allorded The Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Com- 
a variety of trips, both long and short. K dESSS tS? 

The longest single tnp is over the 1.091- afforded bv lu Detroit and Cleveland division 
mile waterway extending from Duluth. KlISS iSSVE. gfe^aSKSMfvlSS 
through the hoo, down Lake Huron. Dav trip* are also madr hctwrrn ncvrland. 
through .he Si. Clair aud Detroit River.. VClZj. 

and across Lake hne to Buffalo. Mackinac, and 8t. Ignaftv calling at Intcrnicdlnlo 

poet* 


,r , A - . This thousand-mile trip U made by steamship* A vacatl.m trip on a frrlg 

Our lake and river sU«amcrs excel any to oftbe Anchor line, leaving rtth.r poet at four days' vided by the Port Huron and 

ho (ountl in Europe. i^.rKSS: __-__ 

Detroit. Mackinac Iriand. the la 

THE CREAT LAKES ^ E* 

Among deep and expansive inland waters P ‘*Buffilo'I n d'?:hSlto. M» mlkus LA .. . - 


ht steamer I* |in- 
Dulutb Sii-anmlilp 


I if I 4 ' l -*« I" * " n •« „ ^ 

scenic, ••Initial if. ntifl historical n*.*«ei«Uun. ■leatrt.hip Mi*. t th- «e— 

.. •*' - •• — •• ' V’:* ;': :v-.: ' 

lourula w.wln>«ila|r r> > nln* IV '»•«*- 

l.nke Sii|M>rior. wilh Us great depth «' Xi- V-.Un 'Mt- 

1 l -■ > - - • • *' 

..i«**••' :«wfa.!• 

cliff* known a* the iVturvd Korka •••**« (/..«.*«« only 

Huron, next in area, holds within its Una. 

bosom Mackinac. that gem of island*, a are ct.,| «»«» l-ak— suo-ew 
Stale park, far famed f..r its ancient fort. “u.I’T.k.uJST '^^Tn.nW 
curious natural formation*, and inrom. Uno, iff m l*»n sui.tM .mi. 
parable lake view*. Opening to the east , ai'^i£ 1 f««.t of* likr'Tf.inm 
of Huron is that fairyland, the <h*>rgian and Duluth. -tth -all* »t n>- 
Huy. wilh .10.000 r- ky ami for. st-. lad A £« r ?£»££. 

iskmds. From the Slraits of Mackinac, the line- three day• Tim (ir.mil. 

Michigan stretches southward, her north- f,r\ 

cm shore* a land >>f In.lian legend ami «i interval* »f at-mt t-» .bo* K'-pB 

romance. At Petoekey each year the 1(U 

Ojihways give the play * Hiawatha. ' ^^jgSuiutS dSSS ««.««««.. 
Grand Traverse and Little Traverse Bays the Canadian Partfle Kail-ay Coo.pan, 

and Harbor Springs attract many tourist*, system nth*- mat- or -mt-hound may avail them- service (■ 
Lpku Erie U hi.torio.lly. «M«M for SELVES "JSU* 

Porry S naval battlo and Victory at l*ut-in- MrMcoU.on Ororwlan nay. or at Fort William Ml Cleveland 
Bay, the centennial of which will 1- oh- GXfi 

served on July 6-12. at Kne, Pa. Ontario for the &U mu.- is about t-o .la,- and Tok* 

i, thn gateway to the St. Uwrence Valley. JlSt&SSMgg. EZZ£SS'??2& S22”,,w 
With UIISUrpaMed faciliti.*! for water- poadbie this M«a by the nr- paonxcr *tram- thr .Srrcn 
borne commerce, the Great Uk™ support ^o'r^dlndluo^fo. 

fh h* t* of ships that represent one-third utloa Comi«ny on this rrubc ample stop* -111 rapacity o 
th«* tonnage of the entire American rncr- ^3 via "s&i 

chant marine, ami more than double the Owen .Mound- by star c 

tonnage of British shipping that is cm- jp™* WE! 

ployed entirely, or in part, in the coaatww© n«Kidrt«di Tnuuit c?o ami Northrm Michigan M««rn i 

trmle of ,hc Ifi.^i Kingdom. Through ^SSTSSK J5ia - U*e m----d SSSS-5 

the great looks at Sault Ste. Marie, which gUn Bay port* are nvN by tbe Unlud stauw madr by * 
connect lakes Superior and Huron. C The t h 

passed during the thirty-two weeks or open and Owen 8<xind and the ~8oo/‘ Thr .Mackinac pan> havt 
navigation of 1912, 72.472.607 tons of ggojJ» «*^d by of tb* Arnold Tr»n-t and^u. 

freight, or more than seven times as much a day * trip through the heart of the 30.noo Th.- (in 


Through optional arrangements as be¬ 
tween rail and steamship companies, all 


NEW Ul'WOH HI1ER STE-AMER WASHINGTON IKVISo. 

or 6. 000 . 
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amIMeby the r»MdUn >oflh- 
rm Hallway. The Mu*knk» Lake 
district and Parry Sound are 
aadml al*o by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

The AWrooquIa National Park 
lake countrv and the Ia»ke Mpl«- 
dn* and Trmanml mrlon are 
reached by theCirand Trunk, the 
Utter abn by Tcmbkamlng and 
Non Hem Ontario Hall* ay and 
Tnrunml Hotel and Steamboat 
Company. Ltd. 

In western and northwestern 
('anada arr Rainy lake. lake of 
the Vooda Winnipeg. and Great 
Slave lakr. with steamer line* 
for tourirt* who are wilting to 
"rough It": also Canadian North¬ 
ern Steamer* on b"rt Slave 
River, and l.®er Slave lake 
connecting with a 600-mile trip by 
Hudam Hay Company's steamers 
on Peace River. 


tickets reading via rail lines between 
Buffalo and Cleveland, or Buffalo and De¬ 
troit. will be aeeepted for transportation 
on all steamship lines without additional 
charge. All tickets reading via rail lines 
between Buffalo and Chicago. Cleveland 
and Chieugo. Detroit and Chicago will be 
also accepted for transportation by steam¬ 
ship lines on payment of five dollars addi¬ 
tional to I he clerk on board the steamer. 


and Baldwin on the north: on Lake Champlain, 
there are Montcalm Landing on the south, and 
PUttabunt and St. Albans Bay on the north. 
This trip offers a delightful break In the rail 
Journey between Albany. Saratoga, a d Montreal 
over the Delaware and Hudson system. Through 
train connections are made with steamboats on 
cither lake. 

OT1IER NEW YORK LAKES 

Chautauqua Lake. In western New York. 1.4.*) 
feet above sea-level, b not only the center of at- 


LAKES OP THE WF.ST AND 
MIDDLE WEST 

In northern Illinois. Michigan. Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin are regions of many lakes of great 
popularity as summer resorts with summer home- 
seeker* of the Central States. 

In Michigan are Pine. Glen. Crystal. Portage, 
and White Lakrw. besides many smaller ontWj 


reached 


Rapid* ancf I ml Una Hallways* Wisconsin IkoaU 
of l<akr WinnrlMuco. tin* Ufirtttt body of fnwh 
vatir within the conflnt* of any one Stats. 
Geneva. North Lake. Beaver. Mendota. Ocono- 


the Pen* Marquette and G 


ttSSi 


OTHER INLAND LAKES 

N ADDITION to the Great Lakes the 
Continent is rich in other inland waters. 

NEW ENGLAND LAKES 

New England b dotted with attractive Inland- 
lake resort*. The state or Maine, which fUmlalm 
«> many attraction!, for the summer tourUt. 
has a numlicr of navigable lakes. The largest 
of these b the Moose Iliad Lake. on which the 
Coburn Stcnmhoat Company maintains regular 
service In connection with Bangor A Aroostook 
Railroad. In thb .State also are the Hangelry 
lreached by Maine Central Railway); 
Iptwaukev. New Hampshire's hlggrwi lake; 
SuiiaiM<e. In the same Stale (both on tip* 
of the Boston and Maine); and that "crystal 
trinity." 1-akew Mcmphrrmagug. Willoughby. ami 
Masnawlpi)l. on the northern liordcr of Vermont 

« ached by ('anadlan Partite and llo-ton and 
alne systems). Koch of these lake* b provided 
with passenger steamers. 

LAKES GEORGE AND CHAMPLAIN 

Across and olong the New York State border 
He the historic waters of lake* George and 
Champlain. Too Idyllic beauty of l-ake George 
with more than three hundred Ulan<U and ntoun- 
tain -llmsl shores, and I he liroad uianss and 
mountain larrtrra of lake Champlain, are f*r- 
f»iii«'l Tin- shores of both lakrw are dotted 
with excellent resort*. 

A continuous water trip over these lakes, with 
the exception of a five-mile stretch that 
them, which b traversed by rail, b m 
by the nusleni steamers of the Chami 
portutIon Company and the |*tke (leone st.am- 
boal Company. The lake George trip of :ij 
mll.w ommhw thus' hours; I he sail on ('bamplain, 
of alioul Ion mile*. six hours The termini on 
Lake i • forge art! lake t iconic station <ni the south 


tiic MAJtanc esow-caprtD rux or thk mattmuiokn. in fwimiiu.ND. 


CANADIAN LAKES 

North of the At. Lawrence River In Canada Ue 
the Hldrau Chain of ten lakrw ami connecting 
waterways, art among fore-t-rtad hills. An 
IntervalIng -all over thb waterway from Kingston. 
Ontario, at the efflux of the Ht. law rente to 
Ottawa on the Ottawa River, b by steamer of the 
Kldeau lakes Navigation Company from both 
Clay too. N Y.. and Kingston. onl. Ottawa, sur- 
naraed "Ottawa the Beautiful." stands at the 
foot of the Itideau Canal, and at the runflarnre 
of the Kldeau and Ottawa Hirers Itb to the 
Dominion of ('anada whal Washington b lo 
the I'nltcd States, ami tw-ixv full of Morel to 
tourist* The chief attraction* are the 
beauty of It* summndln 

S7.nn.ouo group of 
situate.] on 


mowor. and others reached by the St. Paul and 
Chlragu and North Western system* In Min¬ 
nesota are approximately 10.000 lakes. Inrludlng 
beautiful Minnetonka, whose overiluw form, the 
fall* of Minnehaha l*ralrle l*kr. Dclmll lake, 
lake Traverse. White Hear. etc., located on tho 
Great Northern. Hi. Paul, or other line*. 

The lake ngtoris of these Slabs aliout half-way 
lietw.cn the Allan Ik- and I’arlflc Oceans are 
arrradhlr by rail Hnm from Chicago. Duluth. 
MlniMaisHb. ami St Paul. Omaha, and St lamb. 

In Iowa are Cltar lake ami the Spirit lako 
region, also the vaat recreation country of Mln- 
maiia an attractive vacation cenler n-wched by 
through train atrvkr on Uie Hock Island system 

The Great Halt lake b often called an Inland 
or.an. and. with some reason, as It* water* are 
ala times as salt as that of the ocean. Skirting 
the lake Is the Han Padro. law Angeles, and Halt 
lake l<allread, which runs south Uiremgli tho 
nirturewque Hah-Nevada txmnlry. at one part 
for I .Vi miles Iwskle a mighty, varicolored reck 
wall, ami pa-strut the famous rainbow ration and 
a sides of other 
fUrtlier 

of Southern__ .. . _ 

salt lake runs the Lurln cut-off of ilte Sou thorn 

*Tn the*wretUn I'nlted states b the California 
(irm of the Sierras, lake Tahoe. 


__grand ration* and gorge*, and 

through tho heart of the orange groves 
m California to law Angeles. Aerewa 
ran* the I.ucln cut-off of tho Southern 


Wit IKE GLAClEit. FOREST-Ctao MOtNTAlN. AND UAKt MUCCLE IS 
uUCItH NATIONAL PAH*. 


INVITING RIVER TRIPS 

W HO ha* nol Ml I ho charm exercinod 
by a river! Each him its personality, 
its individual tradition*, its own hiHtorical 
story. Henry van Dyke hn* said that: 
"A river in the most human and com¬ 
panionable of all inanimate thing*. It has 
a life, a character, a voice of its own. and 
i* a* full of good-fellowship a* a »tigar- 
maple in of nap." America offer* many 
attractive river trip* to the summer 
tourist. 

THE PENOBSCOT 

The Penobscot, with it* island-dotted 
mouth at Rockland and picturesque upper 
reaches, offer* n pleasant trip, partly by 
ocean to Rockland, thence lo the head of 
steamer navigation ut Bangor. 

Through steamer service on thb river b given 
from Horton to Hangor with landings at Rock¬ 
land. Camden, Belfast. Bucksport. Searsport. 
and WInterport by the turbine steamers Dflfatl 
and Camdm. of the Eastern Steamship Company. 


THE CONNECTICUT 
The historic valley of the Connecticut 
between Say brook anti Hartford may bo 
explored by Ilic steamers Hartford and 
Middlrtoirn. of the Hartford and New 
York Transportation Company, sailing 
from New York and calling at tho chief 
river landings. 

{Continued on page 1296) 
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This is no ordinary “drink-it-just-to-bc-drinking- 
something" beverage. Coca-Cola has distinctive, 
individual qualities that you will recognize. Just 
to look at a glass of it tells the story—bright, 
sparkling, clear. 

I r W P r^Skmf Delightfully refreshing—completely thirst-quenching— 

I absolutely wholesome. It’s worth repeating. 

fcgjgy Delicious—Refreshing 

P*^ m Thirst-Quenching 


Demand the Genuin 
Refuse Substitutes. 


~ Whenever 
you sec an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, Atlanta, ga. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


W HAT material is best suited to poetic 
treatment? Of lato years many 
writers of verse have become convinced 
that it is their duty to deal exclusively with 
the circumstances of the civibration in 
which they live, to write of subways, sky¬ 
scrapers. telephones, phonographs, and 
other modern phenomena. Certainly there 
is an immediate appeal in work of this sort; 
the public likes to read about things with 
which it is familiar. But the poet who 
thinks of his posthumous fame—and per¬ 
haps no poet is so modest as not to have his 
intimations of literary immortality—will do 
well to consider that when the invention or 
discovery that now seems so tremendous 
becomes commonplace* there is a possibility 
of the poetry celebrating it becoming like¬ 
wise stale and uninteresting. For instance, 
who remembers any of the poems com¬ 
memorating the first railway? To come to 
more recent times, thousands of poems 
have been written on the subject of avia¬ 
tion. yet only two of these (the two sonnets 
by Florence Earle Coates) seem to retain 
their hold on the attention of the public. 
And this is because Mrs. Coates wrote of 
aviation not as an isolated fact, but as a 
phase in human progress; a thing insepar¬ 
ably connected with the eternal passions 
of the soul. It is the humanity of a poem 
which keeps it fresh; the poet who de¬ 
scribes a marvelous new cannon must 1 m* 
content with the praise of his own genera¬ 
tion. but the world ha* never ceased to 
listen to him who sang of arms and the 
man. So the poet's safest course, it seems, 
is to deal with the unchanging substance of 
life, with love. hate. fear, and hope. Miss 
Sylvia Lynd writes on one of the oldest of 
themes in the Ixindon Nation. and we re¬ 
print her splendid lines Mow. The 
| metaphor is excellently sustained, the song 
is full of lofty courage, and it* thought is in 
no way limited by race or generation. 


HEAVY CAR TYPE 


HEAVY CAR TYPE 
FISK TIRES, Built 

for Greatest Service 
on Heavy Cart, Prac¬ 
tically Eliminate Tire 
Troubles on Lighter 
Vehicles 


HEAVY CAR TYPE FISK 
TIRES have in their exclu¬ 
sive construction strength 
and resistance for Greatest 
Service on heavy cars. 
This means for the light 
car a surplus approaching 
the practical elimination of 
tire troubles. 

In perfecting Fisk Tires to 
the point of Greatest Ser¬ 
vice the requirements of 
the heavy car were taken 
as standard and the aim of 
the entire Fisk design was 
towards meeting the severe 
strains of carrying great 
weights. The user of the 
light car is a great gainer 
thereby. 

In the exclusive HEAVY 
CAR TYPE Construction 
there are four plies of fabric 
used in the 3-inch sizes— 
more fabric than found in 
the same sizes of other 
makes. The greatest tire 
value obtainable today is 
in the HEAVY CAR 
TYPE FISK EQUIP¬ 
MENT for light cars. 

W,kt Department D far latest Ftsh 
Booklet 

The Fisk Rubber Company 

F»rtW 7 aai H—. Office. Fdk. i u 

DISTRIBUTORS 

THE FISK RUBBER COXPAXY OF X. T. 

BRANCHES DC 41 CITIES 
r»#k piTir~ « m rnrn 

tf#<! When filled «»!*•* at t*e re- 

wTn« kMtSr 11 rtlhw on. o. both of the 


Hunting Song 

B» 8TLVU LVKD 


“ENSIGN” 


LONDON 


MADE 


Unique in Detign 

$2.50 to $240.00 
All Sizes All Styles 

'Hiese Imported " Ensign" Camera* occasion 
favorable comment wherever Ken. They are 
preferred for fine workmamhip and excellence of 
remits in u»c. The price* com|«rc favorably. 
F.n»igti Double Inctantaneou* Non-Curlahle 
Orthochroinatic Film* preferred hv all earnest 
worker*. Won’t jw* try them t They fit your 
Camera and will keep a full yc-r in any climate. 

Maw Tn**t De*lfr» ttincrimlnxte auhlnit En¬ 
sign Camrru ai*<t Him*. Writ* to t» lot 
Catalogue and nan. ot n.areal F.nugn D.jI<«. 


G. GENNERT 


h THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
PLACE ABOUT THE HOUSE 

*Tp!IF. pUcr «hfrc the morning rarer* 
1 c-»n \r rrad in pnrp and •cciunHn 
thr place whrrr yxHi find a 
rvtrtut during thr hot hours of the day. •* 
your own ;«orcJi if you ciulp It with 

Aerolu: 

PORCH SHADES 

11 ,— .haiW bottl id picnaied wood.. 

... |.|.... ...lot. anddrtir.tr J.tr 

I-Miw f VIUU-Iv 4td MTalHrr iivnilltiucin mill l<** 

i n - r .x U *H ^1 «ttli ..ti# t>AlrOte«| NO Willi* 
Al l \« IIMKNT. they will titd flap lit ..i»v 
w m l I bey xvitH »x» «t*r» to til all) IKilvIi 

Hi , ttifully illtmroml color luldrr «li«cvll». 

: ..rvl trllmu ut wl.i. li 

•t.»i»*« Thr% may Ir eganitnetj or jHirclaua^xl. 

r^’trl U* a ivtl • urJ. «W«I or will tend 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
325 Oakland Avc.. WAUKFSHA. WIS. 
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What Does Your Car Weigh? 

The expense of running an automobile is in direct proportion to its weight. As the weight goes down, the expense 
decreases. A light car is safe, comfortable and easy to drive. In emergency it is readily controlled or stopped. 

Tire mileage, gasoline mileage and up-keep are all intimately connected with weight. The most economical engine 
made cannot show low cost of operation, if to move a certain number of passengers it has also to move a body 
and chassis of excessive weight. Excessive weight handicaps ability; cuts down hill climbing; and makes outrageous 
expense for tires and fuel. The remedy for heavy tire expense is a light, resilient car equipped with large tires. 


Weights and tire sizes of the 
fact-backed Franklin 


Six “38” touring or phaeton, 3328 pound., tire., 4Si in. and 5 in. Little Six “30" touring, 2993 pound., tires 4Hi in. 
Six “38" 7-paMengertouring,3480 pound., tires, 5 in. Four “25" touring, 2520 pounds, tire. 4 in. 


These weights include full equipment, gasoline and oil, ready for the road. 
Compare these weights and tire sizes with other cars. Franklins, 700 to 
1200 pounds lighter, are equipped with larger tires. 

You may think your car is light; weigh it. 

The capacity of a tire to carry its load comes practically all in the width or 
cross section of the tire and not in its diameter. A A/z % tire is 25 per 
cent, more tire than a 4" tire of the same diameter. A 34x4 , /2 1 tire is 
19 per cent more tire than a 36x4" tire and costs I 5 per cent more. 

10,746 Miles Average Tire Service 

Franklin owners in 1912 reported an average of 10,746 miles per set of 
tires. Write for our "tire folder" which gives these reports in detaiL 
Ninety-eight per cent, of Franklin owners do not carry extra tires, so sure 
are they of reliable tire service. 

Franklin can are built for the lowest total cost dunng the i»e of the car. They are built 
for superior service, a service that, combined with low operating cost. make, the total figure— 
satisfaction. The .tart of Franklin service and Franklin light weight a direct cooimg. 



Franklin Six " 38." a commodious, 
luxurious 5-passenger car 


$3600 


The Fact-Backed Franklin ia also made aa follow.: 

Franklin Six " 38." 4-pauenijcT Torpedo Phaeton.$3600 

Franklin Si* " 38 '* 7-pM^ogw Touring. 3850 

Franklin Little Six “30’* Touring car or 2-paweoger Phaeton . . . 2900 

Franklin Four “ 25 ” Touring. 2000 


What is Direct Cooling ? 

Direct cooling is sending a continuous, 
vigorous stream of fresh air directly over 
and around the cylinders, which does 
away with the air-cooled water radiator, 
water pump, jackets, pipe and Hoar. 

Into the Franklin flywheel is built a sirocco 
fan. This exhausts the air below the 
cylinder, and cause, fresh air to rush in 
through the front of the hood over and 
down through the sleeve, that surround 
the cylinder, with their radiating fins. 
This vigorous air current literally wipes 
the heat right off the cylinders. There is 
no water to limit the efficiency. The 
Franklin is the only motor engine that 
can be operated with consistent success 
in hot climates, in mountainous and sandy 
sections. 

The Franklin direct-cooled engine operates 
at the most efficient temperature. It holds 
the world's record for gasoline economy. 
There is nothing in direct cooling to get 
out of order, nothing to oil or fill up. 

Motor Cannot Stall 

The Entz electric starting and lighting 
system used on Franklin cars, makes it 
impossible for the engine to stall. Take 
your seat in the car. throw a switch ~nd 
your starter is at work. Give the motor 
gas and it goes to work. If you should 
by aebdent cut off the gas, the starter 
picks the motor right up and, as you give 
it gas again, away it goes. 

Write for our catalogue—a book full of 
real automobile facte. 


Franklin Automobile Company 15 Franklin Square Syracuse N Y 






What 

Heat 

for that 
House? 


Summer Ironin 

With th* Window Open 


The Original 
Ramie Fibre 


SCHUCHTEN-RAMIE COMPANY 

357 Fourth Art, N. Y. 


The modern house is steam or hot 
water heated. No other method is 
so healthful, so easily cared for, so 
dependable or so economical. Be¬ 
fore you plan the heating equip- The p*** 
ment for your new home or change 
the equipment you have, see the 'auS 
steamntter who handles *“ -r * m 

PierceSS^ 

Have him explain the 
construction of a Pierce 
Boiler — its durability, 
simplicity, fuel economy, 
ana its wonderful steam 
or hot water producing 


ability. These advan¬ 
tages are well worth 
your consideration be¬ 
cause they have placed 
Pierce Boilers in 300,- 
000 homes. 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFC. CO. 


254 Jamas Street. 
Syracuse, New York 


The mood portrayed in the following 
poem (from the June Harper • Magazine) is 
common, surely, but it ha* seldom been put 
into verse. Certainly no poet has expreet 
^ it with more epigrammatic grace. 

Loan 

nr JEtwor II. Rirre.MHOuax 

Once »m the n*l of you 
A |uUn too great to bear. 

And all my heart went ralllnic you 
In work and eon* and prayer. 

But now dull lime ha* brought 
A Mulder, .trainer lot— 

That I ahiwild look ui>on the day 
And find I need you not. 


Prom Harfter'n Magazine, too, we take 
this charming picture of a simple rural 
homestead. Miss Cook writes melodiously 
and sympathetically, and her pathos never 
dcgeixTaU* into nentinienlalify. 

The Old Houae 

Mr Ethkl Adocwa Cook 

How lost In lim a gray houar stands with flowers 
about the door: 

A it ravel path leads to the vale, a white road 
IVfTpl hl'fOfV. 

O brooding house, and shadowy urn*., and flowers 
red and sweet! 

The white road sweeping straight away was made 
for children's fret 


1^uis years ano child yokes thrill'd among the 
swaylnx trees. 

Ixmff years affo a blithesome laugh was borne on 
every breew. 

In every mossy hollow then a rtoblln treasure kepi; 

In every’ fragrant blossom then a fairy IlKhtly slept. 

AU day a horde of flying feel beat down the 
willing grass: 

AII day a bow of widened eyes watched mystic 
wonders pass 

In shadows gray, and circling cloud, and showers 
that brightened all. 

And through the hours a little bird made music 
with hi* call. 

The wall closed out a world unknown and drew a 
world alioul. 

But when the gat* blew open once, wide wistful 
eye* looked out. 

O brooding house, and shadowy grass, and flower* 
red and sweet! 

The while road sweeping straight away was mado 
for chUdren's feet. 

The road so white lay here In shade, and there In 
sunlight gleamed. 

While all the way tall laughing grass Its wayward 
tresses streamed. 

So far It ran no one could say w hat place was at Its 
end; 

Wide, white, and straight, it swept away with 
never any bend. 

(Continued on page 1288) 


CURRENT POETRY 

(Continued from page 1284) 

IV 

But idle 'tl* to crouch in fear. 

Since Death wUl And you out: 

Then up and hold your head erect. 

And pace the wood about. 

And swim the stream, and leap the wall. 
And race the starry mead. 

Nor feel the bright teeth in your flank 
TUI they be there Indeed. 

V 

For In the secret hearts of men 
Are peace and joy at one. 

There is a pleasant land where stalks 
No darknna* In the sun. 

And through the arches of the wood 
Do break like silver foam. 

Young laughter, anti the noise of flutes. 
And volctw Hinging home. 


Days 

Trial 


•trerutth in a hot kitchen! IT** lh« 

IMPERIAL HEATING IRON 


pr>f» 

&f!>1 V 4 I lig pw 

Tf 1 4 r^ In*4 

r rt* . 1 \ at, ’If *r r *litr I*.» «-»*•« 

'••VIA * ' %* S\ tlMMU, 1 1 vl v ■ 

ar±T* Ramie the n»o»l woMciful 

*1 \rr th- taerfknl author. 

if i^s <v ? be 11 

«Lf a n 

The 5chlkl 
menu are a 1 

fvJ lot it* h> om> and 

otfrul for Hc.*Jth l »kt¥fjr. 

iten Kais3c nnmrr »n«M Of* 

•«.wr.u , .j.» .« 

Cat nU Kv 

yi an a *- tw n 

m ^ma ,1 % o a a a a a a A k ta A 4 Ik 1-4 « f a 

» or ADC D) 

rjire. r \OC: to t 

ICUb 1 rt], iJGalCi S — *T» » w lv— 

i>r cannot np^y >vu. ire can 
xx who can. Write u* (or book- 
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Why several grades? 

Here are five 4 -ounce bottles. Each is filled with a 
different grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil. 



The grade* all differ in thick¬ 
ness, or "body,” 


thread is often too thick to pa* 
through the eye of the needle. 


These oils meet the most severe 
tests that have ever been ex¬ 
acted from automobile lubri¬ 
cating oils. In sheer lubricating 
quality they stand alone. 

But that, of itself, is not suf¬ 
ficient. 

To properly reaeh the many 
friction points the oil's " body u 
must be suited to your feed system. 

To make this condition plainer, 
a homely illustration may be 
taken from the sewing room: 

flffi 4TP) 

A fine thread is often too light 
for the wear required. A heavy 


Neither meets requirements. 

So it is with automobile lubri¬ 
cating oil. 


boSS 


lity equal, the heaviest- 
oil will | 


lied oil will prove the moat dur- 
able. But to be of service it must 
be able to properly pass through 
your lubricating system. 

The conditions to be met arc 
complex. The problem is serious. 


Motors differ. 


Feed systems differ. 

Before the oil which best com¬ 
bines durability with ability to 
meet the feed requirements of 
your car can be determined the 
construction of your motor must 


be known and carefully con¬ 
sidered. 


We have undertaken this prob¬ 
lem with the thoroughness that 
has established our standing in 
the general lubricating field. 

Every year we analyze the 
motor-construction of each of the 
season'* models. Guided by this 
analysis and by practical experi¬ 
ence we determine the correct 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
each make of car. 

Our findings we list in a lubri¬ 
cating chart, printed in part on 
this page. 

The oil specified for your car 
in this chart is the scicntifically- 
correct grade for your motor. 

The superior efficiency of these 
oils has Uen thoroughly proven 
by practical tests. 

If you use oil of lower lubri¬ 
cating quslity, or of less-correct 
“body" than that specified for your 
car. loss of power, unnecessary 
friction, and ultimate serious 
damage must result. 


A word about ourselm. 


Lubrication with us Is both a bud 
and a iwolcdon. 


the world the lubrlrat- 
lac counsel of the Vacuum Oil Com- 
»«an* Is soug h t br engineers who must 


aids. 




Our clientele Includes thousands of 
Miiufacluringpuntt-KXa ted in prac¬ 
tical!? »wr cT% lined country. 


We s«w>l« the aeroplane Meets ol 
' Bull tar t powers. 


Is 


Outside of the home field we supply 
over seventy foreign automobile manu¬ 
facturers. 


The lubricating chart on this page 
represents our professional advice. 


We suggest that you note down the 
grade specified for your car. 

In bavin; Gargoyle Mobiloil from 
dealers it is safest to order either a f ull 
barrel, half barrel, or a sealed five-gal- 
lon or one-gallon can. 

Make certain that you see the name 
and our red Gargoy le on the container. 

A booklet, containing our complete 
lubricating chart, together with points 
on lubrication, will be mailed you on 
request. 


The various grades, refined and fil¬ 
tered to remove f reo carbon, arc: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil "A" 
Gargoyle Mobiloil "B” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ~D" 
Gargoyle Mobiloil "E" 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic" 


They are put un In i and < gallon 
■afad ran*. In hall barrels andbarrrls. 

All ora brand'd 10UK (ho Corgoy/e, 

tiZNxs sMartassi 

garages, automobile simply stores,and 
others who supply lubricants. 


VACUUM OIL CO., 
Rochester, U. S. A. 

BRANCHES: 

DETROIT BOSTON NKW YORK 
KomI Bldg. 40 Federal St 10 Hro.d.iv 
CHICAGO I'llll.ADKLI’HIA 
Fisher Bldg. 41I1 It < licatnul SO. 

JSSUfSStStL. 

Distributing t rurfhousn in the frtn- 
tifal titin */ tht wtr/d. 


A guide to correct Automobile lubrication 

Erai.is.ri*. : In the sched-.le. the Utter opposite the car indicate, the grade of Gargoyle M-bilo.1 that shoaid be ned For etample. “A" mran. "Gargoyle Mobiloil A." "Are." 
means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic.’' Forfeit electric vehicles use Gargoyle MoUloti A. The recommeo ditioni co.er both pleasure and comm, real vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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EVINRUDING 

THROUGH THE WATER 


} those who desire the pleasure of 
motor boating without the usual 
large investment of a motor boat, the 


is the acknowledged solution of the prob¬ 
lem. This portable motor attaches to and detaches from any 
rowboat in less than one minute without any change in the 
construction of the rowboat. 

THE MOTOR CARRIES UKE A SATCHEL, 

as it weighs but 50 pounds, and it will drive a rowboat eight 
miles an hour. It has a weedless propeller; it starts with a 
swing of the fly wheel (no cranking); anyone can operate it. 

Summer pleasures that you never realized before arc open 
to you if you own one. 

Beautifully illustrated catalog sent upon request. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 

103 F Street MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


SKW YORK CITY WOW ROOXH- 
Tint*i t*l Ituifttintf. *i t t*rvb itiMt, X«w York. 


These 

detachable 
rowboat 
motors are 
so simple 
that women 
and children 
operate 
them 


CURRENT POETRY 

(Continued from page 1280) 

The rushing feet have now grown slow, and go 
with quirt trrad. 

The fairies sleeping In the Bower* woko long ago 
and flrd. 

Tho gale swings wide, the wall Is down, tho mystic 
road Is clear: 

But no one goes with dancing feet, or ever Journeys 
here. 

They fare, staid pilgrims, far and wide; tho round 
world Is their home. 

They go on every rood but this; on this they never 
come. 

O brooding house, and shadowy gram, and Bowers 
rod and sweet! 

The white road sweeping straight away was mode 
for children's feet. 

Except for the third stanza, which is 
rather prosaic, the following poem (from 
The W'eelmineler GaztUr) is inuiicul and full 
of color. Mr. Vale lias put into his lines 
much of the charm .of tho Orient—that 
charm which, as ho says, is fust disappearing 
before the advance of Western civilization: 

Old Japan 

Bt Kdmcwd Vaijs 

I can hear tho children clapping 
Hidden In the misty morning 
On the shores of Old Jai«n— 

I can tee the Junk sail flapping 
Rod with light that's ruddier dawning 
On the snows of Fuji Han. • 

While the filmy hate Is lifting 
I can see through many a rifting 
Hhaggy fir-trees, little Islands, 
like a palmed Nippon fan. 

Like a fan that's silver rounded. 

For the lwy Is sandy Itoundcd. 

Hiretchlng to the flowery highlands 
Of Uio heart of Old Ja|>an. 

Ilcro aro thing* that Western* shuro not. 
Ilero buslnca*, time, and haste compare not 
In the dull or In the clover 
With the peace of mind of man. 

Here wlUi Joy In mist and glamour. 

Droning chant, and ringing clamor 
Naked children play for ever 
Hlmple games of Old Japan. 

Play on then till bats are dipping. 

TUI the shades of night come tripping 
And your souls In dark are hidden, 

Hwcrt Kodomo and Nfsan. 

Por a darker shade approaching 
From the westward Is encroaching. 

Pressing onward unforblddcn 
Round the shores of Old Japan. 



arm Mortgages 


.1 Lander A Co firand forks N D 


RANGER” BICYCLES 


Quality - Durability - Beauty- Economy 

Represented in Every Design if Fence We Make 


FACTORY PRICES 


NOTE THE SIMPLICITY 


»n* un;iJyo«i »«*' 0*» <*nWf isa 

*r»* 7 /•»«/» ha 1 * Mjrtc.mf mrw gjf tT. 

nvnnlBf. ft'mi/e •/ 

TIRCC < os.ro. II.C. 

■ lliisW t«r*. Ubl lud'iiVt ^ * 

Rltlor Arvnt«f»etv*Nett hr* », jiIbc IT ocy iriU^ cu» u. 

cy* ttm M>«i Write 

MEAD CYCLE CO., 0ept.T-l?2 CHICAGO 


And wlille temple gong* ore booming 
By pagodas dimly looming 
And by many an ancient torll 
And by paper lanterns wan. 

Progress como* with linger* •teallng. 

Without mercy, without feeling. 

Walling but to grip your story: 

Then tbey'U close It. Old Japan. 

Hero is the brief expression of a great 


thought. We take it from The Outlook. 


The Great Voice 

Br Clivton KcoLtAHD 

I who have heard solemnities of sound— 

The throbbing pulse of cities. the loud roar 
Of orran on sheer ledges of gaunt rock. 

The chanting of Innumerable wind* 

Around white peaks, the plunge of cataracts. 

The whelm of avalanches, and. by night. 

The thunder's panic lircath—have come to know 
What 1* earth's mightiest volro—tho desert's 
voice— 

Silence, that sia-aks with deafening (ones of God. 
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Kelly-Springfield 


Automobile Tires 



Hand 

Made 


*1 

J sm 

At 


3 

yfl 




Credit Kelly-Springfield Tires with real rubber; credit 
them with hand-making and the knowledge of manu¬ 
facture that comes with seventeen years’ experience— 
then ask yourself what else you can demand of a tire. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 229 West 57th St., New York 


Branch o&a in New York. 


TV He.ro TV* H Rubber Co.. CoW*. O. 
Bo.RutV.Co., Denwr.Colo. 

&"ith«" H.H-.r. A Wocd*>rfc Co. Ud.. New 


AiUtu. Akico. 0„ 


Su Fr 


Ln -W-ir., OcrUnd. 


SnBlc. 


Cental Rubber Su«*4y Co.. lod 

H R. Oin-»w) r, S*.. N. Y. 


Boi"| Tire ud Rubber Co . Hou.ro,' 
To«*J Rubber Co.. New H..m, Coon. 
Atk.ni T- ft Su«J. Co . 

C. D Fr»ke ft Co . CWU., S C 
K. ft S. Auto Tee Co . Iom-rd. Tor* 
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Those who choose a tire 

because of the prestige that goes with 
leadership, choose Firestone. 

Those who judge a tire by its popularity 
with the many, demand Firestone. 

The motoring enthusiast recognizes the value of 
both name and fame, but prefer* the stouter tc>t of 
wrvicc. He want* extra mileage, long life of tire ami 
car, *afcty and conteam going. 

So he insists upon Firr>tone Tim. 


What 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 


Cheapest-per-year Roofing 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


A FEARFUL HUNT 

' I 'HE PERFECT coolness and intre- 

* pidity with which Mark Twain 
watched his guide climb the Alps has been 
matched by Strickland Gillilon in a dare¬ 
devil tiger-hunt in tho back pages of 
Outdoor World and Rrcrcation. Other 
hunters have quailed und quivered, and 
shrunk aud shivered, but not he. Hemmed 
in on every sido by high-class advertising 
matter, his pen dripping at every jump, 
we see him advancing with aang-Jroid 
and taroir fairr, and without a traec of 
•aurr qui prut. In a similar environment 
here we will put him through his hair- 
raising feat again. He begins by saying 
that he started for the hunt mounted on a 
strawberry roan elephant with docked 
tail, roaohed mane, and three white feet. 
Follow him: 

I tried to get a dark l»ay elephant, to 
match my complexion, but the only one 
in the barn was suffering with a light 
attack of heaves, caused by his having 
la-en overdriven and fed on muddy hay 
by a traveling man from Peoriu. 

In a cane-brake full of lianilxxis— the 
cane-brake must not bo confused with the 
nine rush, tho almost anything would Ixi 
confused with a cono rush- in a Ixunlxxi 
thicket. I say, wo went seeking the tiger. 
Them- thicket* are the most unsatisfactory 
plan's in the world to hunt for tigers. Ix*- 
enuse that is where tigers are usually 
found. This makes the s|x>rt unsafe. 
Tiger* constitute one of the principal 
drawltacks to this sort of hunting. Many 
other*i»c sportive |x<rsons would go tiger- 
hunting were it not for the possibility of 
Ix-ing successful. I would advise an ease- 
loving person to hunt tigers in the hay¬ 
mow. under a span* hod, or in the turnip 
patch, rather than in a bamboo thicket. 
That is no plan* for a nervous |x>rson to 
hunt tigers. 

I sent one of my native Ix-atcrs into the 
jungle to see if any tigers had been mis¬ 
placed there. While an egg-heater i" a 
machine for Ix'uting eggs, nativtvlx<ators 
are not machines for beating the natives. 
Those are known as slot-machines. If I 
had sent this fellow into the brush after 
birds’ eggs, he would have l>een. himself, 
an egg-lx'ater. according to tho formation 
of the term. 

This fellow picked up a tiger under a 
thnm-bush. I do not know who had care¬ 
lessly drop! it there. 

PiTha|»s I should hasten to explain to 
the trustful render that picking up a tiger 
does not mean lifting him Ixidilv as one 
would pick up a windfall apple. An adult 
he-tiger is not a thing to lie fondled with 
the ungloved hands and prest passion¬ 
ately to one’s throbbing bosom. 

Picking up a tiger, as we big-game 
hunters use the term, means catching the 
trail not the tail—of one of those con- 
vict-garlH-d jungle cats. 

A few yards further on the lx*ater came 
face to face with the game. It was twelve 
f«*ot from tip to tip. which is about eight 
feet further than it usually is between a 
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Pullman purler*a ^P®- This proves to us 
that the shark is smaller than the tiger. 

Our certainty as to the dimensions of 
this tiger comes from two things: First, 
he got away, which proves that he was 
monstrously large; second, the lx a ter took 
immediate and effective measures—to 
escape. 

The tiger coughed fiercely at the native. 
The first cough was delivered with the 
native about six feet from the tiger; the 
second, which followed in rapid, staccato- 
liko succession, was delivered while the 
native was swimming the Canges Kiver. 
two provinces away. The beater lingered 
only long enough after the first cough to 
worn the tiger against spitting in a public 
place, ami then he went to hunt a drug¬ 
store to purchase something for the tiger’s 
cough. Ho told us so, when we found him 
the next summer, in Tibet. 

Wo tried to induce our elephant to charge 
tho tiger, but he insisted on cash. He had 
boon in the livery business long enough 
to know tho danger of opening a charge 
account with u stranger of thnt stripe. 

So, after discharging our elephant gun. 
our express rifle, our parrel-post revolver, 
and most of the hired help, wo left a fn*h 
catnip ball in the jungle to coux the animal 
back during the night, and returned to 
Biniruporo for rest ami refreshment and a 
now supply of stationery. 


June Mornings 

In these early-summcr mornings sene Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice 
with berries. 

These are royal dishes. The tart of the fruit forms an ideal blend with 
these crisp, airy wafers, these almond-rtavorcd grains. 


Or serve the grains with cream and sugar. They taste like toasted nuts 
Gigantic grains—eight times normal size —with walls as thin as tissue. 
Use them in candy nuking—for frosting cake—as a garnish for ice cream 
Wherever nut-meats taste good, try these nut-like grains. 

We mid in March forty million dishes of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
That shows how people like them. 


You could 
dip this/ 
house in Jm 
water /4J 


Unprotected wall* iittcco. conertt# 

brick abv>fb much water, becoming damp, 
sanitary and disfigured, Iluttheycanbewi' 
proofed and beautified by an applkutlur 


/ APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 

f A liquid cement coating which hreoeru- 
4 separable part of O.c widl, orating oil t - 
^ t.ll.n* hair-crock*. Hard a* Itint l>» i 


f Fumuhnl in m variety of t oom. / 

f It will pay you Ui leuin aW Tiu-f «*i Water / 
> pno&l Produ •" / 

J trUio* us yotir nevd*. y 

/ THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES ✓ 
/ 136 Trt»s-Con Bldg. Detroit. Mich. / 

^ Water proofing D*mpproo6*n - TeeknUat Pamtt ^ 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 

Eufwt i* VV»»f 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE PENNANT 
RACE 


T HE anxious «*t is full of baseball I 
manager* just now, because the sea¬ 
son Is about ono-third gone and some of the 
tennis which were eount«<d on strongly to 
get far in the lead seem to find some diffi¬ 
culty in striking their gait. Particularly is 
this so in tho National League, where the 
St. Ia»ui« Cardinals and the Brooklyn 


June Evenings 

For suppers or luncheons or bedtime, serve Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice 
in milk. 

The grains fl«*at like bubbles. They are four times as porous as bread. 
They arc dainty morsels—brown and crisp and toasted. Alsu whole-grain 
foods. _ 

Then remember this: These grains arc steam exploded. All the hundred 
million granules inside of each grain arc literally blasted to pieces. 

So tljc grains don't tax the stomach. Prof. Anderson's process makes 
cereals digestible, to an extent unknown before. 

That fact helps to make Puffed Grains an ideal evening dish. 

The Quaker (pmpany 

Sole Maker*—Chicago 

4 W ____ 


* 
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Dodders have been playing surprizingly 
fast luiseball, while the Pittsburg Pirates 
have been lingering in the second division 
and the New York Giants have been barely 
able to keep in the first. Bozeman Bulger, 
of the New York F.i'rning World, believes 
the Pirates have struck their natural gait 
and will soon be one of the three com¬ 
petitors in the pennant rare. The Giants 
have not yet pulled themselves together 
just right, but Mr. Bulger has an idea that 
they will be one of thqoe leading teams in 
the final struggle. Just now they have too 
many weak spots, and we read: 

MeGraw fully realized this when ho 
shoved in a big stack to get Arthur From me. 
He needs to get his machine on a smooth, 

Unless the 


| SIWELCLO 


- trady basis and do it quickly 
team strikes a stride consistent with its 
natural strength by the middle of Juno tho 
Giants will have blown the pennant. 

This time last year, it will 1 m> remem¬ 
bered. the Giants were so fur in the lead 
that the race already had assumed tho 
proportions of a huge joke. Even at that, 
the load was so well eaten into by Reptem- 
ber that the Cubs came within an inch of 
nipping them at tho finish. It was tho 
enormous lead at tho jump that saved the 
team of 1912. The team of 1913 has no 
uch margin to fall bock on. but has fallen 
just the same. 

The failure of a championship machine 
to got under way after winning two pen¬ 
nant* is not without precedent. After the 
Giants had won tho World's Championship 
in 1905 they cracked so badly the following 
'pring that MeGraw found it necessary to 
get rid of six men. and then the boat. ho 
could do was to finish fourth. The Cubs 
also cracked after winning the big prize, 
but came back after one off year. Then 
the mnchinc went to pieces completely. 
The Pirates. Athletics, and Tigers all had 
the same experience. There is n difference, 
however, between the New York Club of 
1906 and 1913. The former failed through 
outliving its usefulness. The players grew 
old und worn out. That is not true of tho 
present team. The Giants of to-day are 
young anti should be at their top form. 
Most any mnnnger in the league will tell 
you that MeGraw has more natural strength 
<>n his club than has any team in the league. 
The problem is to bring it out and get value 
received. 

The Phillies have gone far enough now 
to convince fans throughout tho country 
i hat they are not at the top notch through 
ueddent. Dooin has boon blest with 
the best pitching in the league. His men 
:ire fighters at all stages and, while they 
haven't the hitting strength of tho Giants, 

■ bey are working what they have for all 
it's worth. Philadelphia and Brooklyn 
ave played consistent baseball since the 
race began. Indications are that Brooklyn 
as bt’gun to crack, and the players around 
ie circuit are prophesying that tho 
1 ’billies will take the toboggan as soon as 
they hit the road after next week. There 
no reason for believing that, except that 
Pittsburg and New York are still regarded 
:is stronger clubs. 

Of all the clubs that have played at tho 
' ok> Grounds I have seen none that looked 
better than the Pirates. After a bad get- 


preventing the passage o! sewer gaa, 
thorough (hulling, etc. 

The Siwclclo is made of Trenton 
Potteries Co. Vitreous China, with a 
surface that actually repels dirt like a 
china plate. It is glazed at a tempera¬ 
ture 1000 degrees higher than is pos¬ 
sible with any other material. 


The Trenton 
Potteries Co. 
Trull*. N. J..U.S. A. 
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away they appear to have struck their 
/regular gait and ought to be up around the 
top within n short while. The chance U 
before the Giants to do the same thing, and 
they hud better jump in while the oppor¬ 
tunity lasts. 

Mr. Bulger got a favorable impression of 
the Cardinals when they played in New 
York, but he does not believe Miller Hug¬ 
gins's team can cope with the Giants, the 
Phillies, und the Pirates. They need, he 
t hinks, two more good pitchers and a couple 
of .300 hitters. To conclude: 


HowThis NewSix-T one 
Hearing Device 

Makes the Deaf Hear Perfectly 

Sent On 10 Days' 

Free Trial mT l 


Next to Pittsburg the Cardinals showed 
the boat baseball of any of the visiting 
clubs. While Miller Huggins hasn't a 
toain that looks good enough for u pennant 
winner, he has got those fellows smoking 
things up on the bases. The Cardinals are 
wonderful base runners, and anil take 
desperate chances on the slightest provoca¬ 
tion. With two more good pitchers and a 
couple of ..'MM) hitters the Ht. Louis club 
would l»e dangerous. 

The Cuba appear pitiably weak as com¬ 
pared with the wonderful machine led so 
many years by Frank Chance. They 
haven’t the punch. Moreover, the Culm 
do not go about their work with that 
smooth, concerted action that formerly 
mail" them appear so deadly Against the 
Giants. Evers will have to start at the 
bottom and build up a new machine. He 
cannot expect to go very far on tho rem¬ 
nants of the one left by Chance. 

On paper Cincinnati lias a team that 
ought to be a wonder. But it isn't. Joe 
Tinker has been unable to get anything 
like n machine organized. He has a good 
inllcld and a really wonderful outfield, but 
for some reason they don’t appear to get 
results out of the natural strength. Tho 
acquisition of Devore, Orob. and Ames 
ought to put Tinker on his feet. That 
gives him a fast outfielder, a strong utility 
inflcldcr. and a pitcher who has always won 
more than half his games. 

George Stallings has one of those teams 
that seem to be organized for no other 
purpose than to upset the dope. The 
Braves are liable to lose five straight to a 
weak club and then turn right around and 
beat the life out of a champion. Stallings 
has hitting strength, but no pitchers. In 
MnranviUe he hns one of the liest short- 
8tops in the league, und at second Bill 
Sweeney is just about as good as they come. 
These two men. howover. are not a bail 
club. Stallings gave a very good line on 
his club when MeGraw asked him the other 
day where he thought he would finish. 

"That isn’t worrying me," replied 
George. "What I am worrying about is 
where will we start?" 

Realizing that tho scoru of all Brooklyn 
will smite ine. I'vo got to say it just tho 
same: From this neck of the woods it now 
looks os if the race in the National League 
will be a triangular one and the three clubs 
will be Now York. Pittsburg, and Phila¬ 
delphia. 


Without Deposit Brett 

T HE ACOUSTICON the first instru- f 

ment devised to successfully enable the deaf l / 

to hear; so invariably efficient has it been that V 1 

there are now over one hundred thousand of them w- 

in use, not only by individuals, but in churches, 
theatres, and public buildings. /te 

Heretofore the Arouitiron ha* been fitted to the weak- ftRSo*' ' / ■ 

neu of the individual ear by a personal application, after 
the manner that gUtre* are fitted to »uit the requirement) \ * V’.f't- -aC 
of the individual eye. ' KM / 

Thi* mo*t recent contribution of Science, however, will * 1 »•. r/ ' 

bring great relief and convenience to the hard of hearing, v\ 

for the problem of fitting the ear ha* been solved to that it 
will not be ncccnary for tho»e desiring an inurnment of 
thi* character to make long expensive journeys to secure 

the most satisfactory results. yo " 

The One Difficulty Heretofore 

Condition* of the ears vary with wcAthre. health, voire* nl stiraker*. and environment*, ao that 
whlW the fitting was peet«t vndet the «>M ssstrm the stirngih •>) the AcuustMnn could not br altered 
to meet chai gin* cinditinn* It a i<r*on with a soft vnirw spoke to you at an ordinary dlstanir ton 
»<>ii Id Hear terlectlv. but a harsh. |>rn.ti*tlrg voice speaking at the same distance would lie disagree- 


HOW YOU MAY TEST IT BEFORE PURCHASING 


supreme We invite everyone who Is interested to 
We has-e many rdlkes at convenient points thtmigli 
r. »e find that vou are not convenient enough to one 
«n. will gladly send you particulars how you may 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS 

You will thoroughly appreciate, we believe, how great an improvement this 
Sound Regulating Acousticon is over the old instrument* 

We therefore invite you to write for the particularly liberal arrangements 
we have decided to make with our Patrons in the exchanging of our new in- 
•trument for the one which you now have. 


Fat Booklet*. FoU Particulars and Test Before Purchase, address 

THE GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. 

1312 Candler Building, 220 West 42d Street, New York City 


They Helped.— Gibbs— " Doctor Smart 
says it requires lots of patience to run on 
automobile." 

Dibbs— " Well, he’s got the patients.”— 
Boston Transcript. 
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Vitalize* 

inDiamonc 

calls a halt on"! 


always at your 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Going Down. —Gabf.—“ He claims he is 
a descendant from a great family.” 

Steve—” Yes. and ho is still descend¬ 
ing.”— Cincinnati Enquirer. 


The New Way. —" Come to our suffra¬ 
gette house-warming." 

” Whose house are you going to burn? " 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


All types of Diamond Tires are made 
of Vitalized Rubber—a new process 

discovered by our chemists 

wbuli toughen* pure rubber. Hk. 

It will give you the grcitcM 
mileage—stand the friction of 
the road and the pull of the cn- u 

gine—adapt itself from one end |W Af P ^1 
of the thermometer to the other 

—from high speed to low. y'M 

Under all these conditions you, 

at the wheel, are riding with 

mind comfort, free from possible tire worries. 

Additional Diamond advantages—Perfect 3 -Point Rim 
Contact, No-Pinch Safety Flap for inner tube protection 
—and, it you wish, the now famous Diamond Safety 
(Squeegee) Tread. 

So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires—you 
can get them to fit your rims at any of the 


PreUy Clone.—F irst Stude —" How 
near were you to the right answer to the 
fifth question? " 

Second Stude —" Two neats away."— 
Widow. 


Not Unusual.— K nicker —“ Congress is 
to hold night sessions on the tariff." 

Bockf.r—“ Well, you are generally kept 
up at night with infant industries ."—New 
York Sun. 


Rapid Revision.—" IJloob baa turned 

cubist." 

" Hot." 

" Sold his first picture for a thousand." 
M Fine ! "—Clexeland Vlain Dealer. 


Ladies, Read This. —" What's the troublo 
at your house? " 

“ Hunger strike for a new bonnet." 

" Your wife refuse* to eat? " 

" No; she refuses to cook.”— A'anna* City 
Journal. 


Not So Bad as That. —" Womon aro 
certainly trying hard to become man’s 
equal." 

" Oh. I think you wrong us. All the 
women I know seem ambitious to go for¬ 
ward rather than backward. "—Houston 
Post. 




A Manly Man.—" Doesn't it humiliate 
you to have to go through life this way? " 
asked the sympathetic woman as she pur¬ 
chased a photograph. 

" Ye*, main,” replied the Bearded Lady. 
" If it wasn’t for the wife and the kids I’d 
throw up the job to-day."— Cincinnati 
Xn^ulrrr, 


From 

Nature’s "illllH 
Laboratory S 

Nature has given us water-her 
one great solvent —and she has 
given us FLAKE URAI'WTK—her 
one great aid to better lubrication. 
1 he tiny,oily FLAKESclingtightly 
to the bearings, i 


I rim your r 

4 times faster 


Ouch!— " Why am I gloomy? " de¬ 
manded the undesirable admirer, to whom 
she had given the cut direct, " Isn’t it 
enough to make one gloomy to be cut by 
one he loves best ? " 

" The idea ! " exclaimed the heart less 
girl. " I didn’t even know that you shaved 
yourself." —Catholic Standard and Times. 


cvener fc*uli 


UNIQUE *2 

HEDGE TRIMMERS 


, making a veneer- 
like coating of marvelous smooth- 
UC8J and endurance. 

DIXON’S 

Graphite Greases 

h»vc received mo>l remjrktible mdonp- 
m.ni. 'rum itac 'Speed K«n k -s o» 
Molordoiu. 

DIXON S GRAPHITE GREASE No. 177 
aukes belter lubrication. Ie», nolle 


No Rest.—" My old barber has left the 

city." 

" You seem very regretful." 

" Yes; he had been trying to sell me a 
bottle of hair tonic for the past fifteen 
years, and so far I hud succeeded in stand¬ 
ing him off. Now I shall have to start the 
battle all over with a new man."— Pittsburg 
Post. 


Political Economy. — " What’s the 
wrangle about in Plunkville? ’’ 

" Some of the community want to main¬ 
tain mudholes anil swell their private 
fortunes by hauling automobiles out. 
Others want to improve the highways, 
pinch ’em for speeding and apply the pro- 
! coeds to public works of all kinds."— 
Kansas City Journal. 
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May 24.—Stephen J Mtllwcll. Slat.- Senator from 
New York City, who was rv.vntlv • tom-rat.-d 
l»y tho Semite. Is found Utility of lirlls-ry by a 
Jury. 

Thirty-three art* klll.wl .ml almur 2tm Injured 
wh.-n a pier at Look Ilmrh. t'al rollap*. 

May 2«—Tho trial of Colonel Uoo-rv. lt « libel 
•tilt against George II Nrwrtt w begun at 
Marquette. Mich 

May 27.—Tho Federal District Court at m 
L ouis appoint* lYcelvcra for the st Ignils \ 
San HranrUro Itailnsul t'ompany. known a- 
tho 'Frisco. and aiic-Wary n«t\.r» nr,- ap- 
polnto.1 for tin- Chicago A Eastern llllnot*. a 
subsidiary lino, by tin- t'hlrago Distrl.u Court 
(lovemor McGovern. of Wisconsin. vet«*- i Mil 
ordering a referendum vote on -mfr In 

1014. HI* reason Is that woman-*titfrag. a.«- 
defeated lout November by a majority of 
02 . 000 . 


A REMARKABLE photograph la thia! What 
beautiful contraata of color and clearness of 
detail! Just another example of the fine picturea 
y** can take at home or abroad thia lummer with 
an Anaco Camera. It illuatratea the poaaibilitiea 
of thia amateur camera of professional quality— 


The superb ANSC0 


loaded with Anaco color-value Film, then your 
films developed with Anaco Chemicals, and printed 
on pnxe-winning Cyko Paprr. 

* j to tvs w 'lt buy a good Ansco. Write for catalogue No. it, 
and booklet. "How to Make Enjoyment Last Koiever. 


Unanimous .— 1 "The Lor. I lov.*th ae 
fill giver," quoted I,he Wise Guy. 

"Well, who doesn't?" n-torted 
Simple Mug .—Philadelphia Record. 


Referred to Lexicographer 
*• What is the dent 
lunatic? ” 

Pupil—“ Luna. 11 
attic*, the upper story 






Tout* 7 'optc*- 


IUM 


Memorial Tablets 

Ordered by the U. S. Government <Navy 1‘i-part- 
meat) cast from bronze metal recovered from the 

Wreck of U.S. S. Maine 

& w*VsTfnr- snr iKrraEsriiz 


jk>Uirs«Jtrs with VliHl*rt'iOuLl><Htr 

r<r.idl k%r.«wiii4M4»ct4»rl A«idrr.r-Dir». 
Hu lt of Lt'mTj*U-r\ to»>in* Krpair K 

in »n<1 for KRKK Illu-irnU-i 
•u. fcgtoil foronc t 4 >iAy—NOW. J 


OOK AT THE BOYS MUSCLE 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 

May 22 —Mexican rebels defeat Federal troop, 
near Sacramento. Coahulla training posssw.n 
of all towns between Saltillo and Slonclova. 
A hundred Federal' arc report..I kilhd 

A Home dispatch says Italian troop* under 
General Oanbrettl wen* severely defeated by 
Arabs at Midi Uarha. Trt|»>h on May It. A 
thousand Italians were r.-|>orti«l mi«dne after 
the battle. 


lay 24.—Princes* Victoria Luisc 
the German Kmperor. and T 
Augustus of Cumls-rland are 


August 

Berlin. 


daughter 
rtnoe Kn 
married 


The steamship Sftatlo I. accidentally sunk by 
mines In the Gulf of ~m>nta and more than a 
hundred lives are lost 

May 2d.—Mrs. F.mne-llne PankbuHt ’thestilTrage 
lender. who »«. recently rel.-..-.«t frotu jail 
tweaUM or Ulness. U sent back to prison. 

May 27.—Owing to a deadlock, the adoption of 
a constitution and the el.vtlou of a l*r,-ol.-n* 
art* deferred Indefinitely by the Chlnw 
Parliament. 


■>o mettle 

Washington 

May 22.—Gen. John •' Black, of Illln. 
dent of the t'lvll servlet- CoramiM 
William Washburn of New York, the Itepub- 
llcan member, m-lgn. and t'harl.-. \l i.all.e 
way. of Mouth Carolina Is nam<d foe General 
Black’s (Msdllon and George It Wak-s. of. 

























judge for 
Yourself 


The Melton-Rhodcs 
Sectional Bookcatc*. 
arc MUCH cheaper 


lore we leave it en¬ 
tirely to you todreide 
whether their quality 
makes them worthy 
of a place in vrnir 


Mellon-RhodesSectional Bookcases 


Pric. p*r Unit Sr.li 


no thU riser li a No 
N’AvtiraUoa <V>f»mn> 
n<a!< ni 


maintain* a 


FrrifIt Prrptia 


<iall> 


Nluunrn Hydraulic Nam 


ST. LAWRENCE AND 
TRIBUTARIES 


finite 


The Baldwin Camp Lamp 


SUMMER VACATION TRIPS 

iConrlnurd from page I2S2) 

THE HUDSON 

Nature ha# endowed the Hudson with 
a variety of charm. Guarding her portal 
are the beetling Palisades. Further north 
stand the towering Highlands. Along 
her more northern reaches are picturesque 
hills and green meadows. Nowhere is 
monotony. Man. too, has made her valley 
famous. Her story is that of a great ex¬ 
plorer. of Indian and jariy Dutch tradi¬ 
tions. and of hattles. The spell which 
rests over her waters has been the inspira¬ 
tion of poets and prose writers who have 
lived along her banks, liar many attrac¬ 
tion* draw to her each year from far aud 
near thousands of tourists. 


When eatingiorn flakes 
you don’t have to be told 
when it’s Kraogg’s. You 
can tell bv^Kc flavor. 

This flavor is in every 
package—in the corn 
f I akesprt h e m se 1 v e s—an 
actiud/part of the food. 

Wpcn we speak of corn 
laj(/s having this flavor, we 
•cfer only to Kellogg’s. 


Look lot iki. Sunaturo 
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GUARANTEED 


If you are going to build a 
New Home or remodel the 
old one—send for a copy of 
“Modern Bathrooms’*—100 
pages—illustrated in color. 


the hrnne it so important as 
om and too great care can- 
en to the selection of fixtures 
/ and beautiful. That you 
Icct for yourself the cquip- 
to your home and your 
hluhed “Modern Buth- 
*ly illuitratcd book, ihowing 
■1 interior* and Riving floor 


* are featured d 


logins main tUvtfloOR- ' 
Pracou to Montreal o> *1*’ 
Montreal to Quebec. Quel* 
up the Saguenay to Chlcout 
division connect with tho 
enabling the* uxirlat to muk< 
Toronto to thr head c A the ? 
a little more than two day» 
Toronto call at Charlotte, 
river port*. The Ai 
opemtrd by ititncr / 
au<l Ogdnuhurv. N. 
7'hoiLsanti l«biul rvgin 
and Alexandria Hay 
between KIukhcoii. tint 

Regular Httonuliln aervitt 
am! Ht. John's. N. I . la beixu 
I)bummd Linn, (tailing* wet 
Sydney and Charlottetown 
Myciney westbound At St. J 
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NIAGARA RIVER 

The Niagara ha* tho distinction of 
being one of the shortest of river* with 
most spectacular seenie attraction*. With 
,but little more than two wore milca of 
length, she pour* her water* received from 
the four Great Lake* over ono of tho 
grandertt cataracts in the world, and then 
muni* them leaping through a rocky gorgo 
in one of the wilde*t rapid* on the con¬ 
tinent. It i* little wonder that tho 
Niagara draw* nearly a million touri*U 
eu«’h year. 

The Kalla nn.t ItaiHiU may I** vtowwl from many 
excellent vaniaii'-iiolni*. Including ti.ith >h<m 
of the river, float Ulan.I, the Cave of the Wind*, 
the .Irek* of the little xtoamrr* I .. low the KalU. 
and from i**a tmv.ndng l*»th bottom 

anil lop of I bn C!or*<" From Canada Ihr Fall* 
art* mirhtd by Canadian Northern elnrtffo line* 
tin* Michigan Central. tin* Orand Trunk and lit*’ 
Itlchellen A Ontario Steamer*. Fnun tin* United 
Static, dlreet l> or with omneetbiu b> five trunk 
llttmi. Stopover |>rlvllcg'’H arv allowed by all 
rood* on thmuich ttduis 

JAMES RIVER 

A trip up the Jaine* River from Norfolk 
nnd Newport Now*. Va., to Richmond is 
ono which carries tho imagination hack 
to the early history and tradition* .»f the 
South. We arc hero in the land of < 'nptain 
John Smith and l’ocahonta*; we pa-, tin* 
*ito of Jamestown and those famous 
manor*, the two Brandon*. Berkeley, 
Shirley, ami Weatover. 

The trip may lie made by da>ll«ht (a full day * 
rail), on ■ learner* of tin* Vlrxlula Navitiation 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
AND TRIBUTARIES 

Of the " Father of Water*” Mark Twain 
ha* said: "Wo move up tho river—always 
through enchanting scenery, there being no 
other kind on the Upper Mississippi. The 
water is a beautiful olive-green. The 
majestic bluffs tliat ovorl«M>k the river, 
along through this region, charm one with 
the grace and variety of their forms anil 
the soft lieauty of their adornment. The 
steep, verdant slope, whose base is at the 
wuter's edge, is topped by a lofty rampart 
of broken turreted rocks, which are ex¬ 
quisitely rich ami mellow in color—mainly 
dark browns and dull greens, but splashed 
with other tints. And then you have tho 
shining river, winding here and there and 
yonder, its sweep interrupted at intervals 
by clusters of wooded islands threaded by 
silver channels: and you have glimpses of 


Is Your Refrigerator Poisoning Your Family? 


V°' R doctor W« ttfl you Uui • r*- 
I f"** t* kept cfcra 

krrp ih* Moaroe. u‘.' 


Th* Monro. U th. Only R— 
frigvrator with Onuin. Solid 
Food 


... toyou—yavfcit 
yoa MOW prohI*. \V« pay Irrlght 
and cuaranite voui money back and 
rrmoval ol itlrlfriator at no riprnae to 
you »f yotl are not absolutely aatMlWd. 

30 Day*’ Trial—Factory 
Prico —Caah or Credit 
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distant villages, asleep upon capes; and of 
stealthy rafts slipping along in the shade 
of the forest walls; and of white steamers 
vanishing around remote points. And it 
is all as tranquil and reposeful as dream¬ 
land.’’ 

A series of attractive trip* on the I'ppa-r 
Mississippi are offered by <Uamm of the Stnx'k- 
fus StraiulMial Line from June to September. 
Inclusive. These triiw Include mdses between 
St. Louis and St. Paul: St. Paul. Winona, or 
Dubuque: M Paul. Davenport. Hock Island, 
and Moline. Spi-cial tours to New Orleans are 
also conducted by Ibis line. Passemter service 
on the Mississippi and Ohio HI vent I. afforded 
also by Lee Line. between ('Inclnnatl. St. Imuls, 
Cairo Memphis, and Vicksburg. All |Milnts on 
the Ohio bciwax-n Louisville and Evansville are 
served by IgMitavUle and Evansville Traiis|>orta- 
t*oo Company .'and between Evansville. Howling 
Omen, and Mammoth Cave by Evansville and 
Rowling Omen Packet Company. On the 
Trnnrwv. Ohio, and Mississippi HI vers trips 
may be made by St Louis nnd Tenneases' Packet 
Company. 


COLUMBIA RIVER 

The Columbia, next to the Yukon, tho 
largest Western river, has 754 navigable 
miles, while its chief tributaries, tho 
Willamette. Snake, and ('lark’s Fork, fur¬ 
nish several hundred more. No other 
river has grander scenery, the stream Mow¬ 
ing through cations, some of which ant 
thousands of feet deep. Par i He coast 
steamships ascend the Columbia ns far as 
the mouth of the Willamette River, thence 
go twelve milte up the latter river to 
Portland. 

The Kawulator Line of .(.tamers operate* lie- 
twrm Portland and the Dulles. Passenger service 
Is-tPortland and Astoria at the Columbia's 
mouth I* given by the Vancouver TransportalloB 
Company. Combination mil and steamer trips 
are offered by the Una’s a»r the Oregon-Wadiliigton 
Hsllroad and Nav liculkin Compan> 

THE YUKON* 

The mighty Yukon, rising in Summit 
I-nkc. only twenty miles frtim Skngwny, 
on the Pacific, Hows for 2.IM4 miles north 
and west to Bering Sea. through cuflons 
and plains, crossing and rt-crossing tho 
Arctic <’ircle. and affords an Alaskan water 
trip full of unusual experiences. A writer 
thus describes the Yukon seenery: 

"The river is tortuous anal rapid, its 
banks generally green with luxuriant vege¬ 
tation nnd the meadows gay with an ond- 
j less variety of flowers; one speeics known 
os the fire weed spreading a tlama'like 
color over patches of hundreds «»f acres «»f 
sloping country. Again the river leaves the 
menalow lands und pamrs its flood against 
the solid masonry of earth on whose 
seared and broken face is written for the 
geologist* the history of time." 

More than 2,000 miles of this great 
river are navigable to stem-w heel steamers. 
Passenger steamers are operated during 
the summer months from White Horse to 
Dawson. Fort Yukon, and St. Michael, at 
the Yukon’s mouth. 

Tourist# to the Yukon taka- coastwise steam- 
ships ^described elsewhere) from British Colum¬ 
bia or I'nltcd State* |s>r«« to Skagwn). mirth a»f 
Sitka (about 1 imm* mlla-s), and tha-nev so l>y iIm> 
White Pass A Yukon Hallway to White Horse. 
IP-ra’ a rtva-r steamer of tin- same system Is tioardcd 
for the 400-mlle Journey to Dawson, the tliua>. 
aH hours. New sta-ama-r of the same line may lie 
taken ha-re down to Kalrlianks (time. -I alaysl. 
From Dawson alown the river steamers of the 
Northern Navigation Company may lie also 
I "varied for St. Michael. Connections arc more 
or less uncertain. however, nnd tha> lowa-r n-nches 
of the Yukon are somewhat monotonous At St 
Michael an oci-an steamer a'alllng at Noma- I* 
takan tuvek to Seattle, a voyage t.f 2.500 mlla-s: 
the time. S days. Thl* entire trip covers fi.200 
mill*, occupies about hi day*, and aorta $240.00. 
A trip through a chain of mountain-girt lake- to 
Atlln. revealing sa-ent-ry which rivals. If not excels 
Switteriand for beauty and grandeur may ha 
takan by leaving the White Pa* and * ukon 
Line at Caribou, ilk miles north of Skagway. 
The Itourtst stop* overnight ha*rr. departing next 
morning by sta-amer through the lakes to Atlln: 
time, aliout 12 hours Delightful excursions may 
he taka-n from this place. Including trip* on 
another steamer up AtUn Lake U» the great 
Ucwlyn Clack* 


Smile And Feel “Life’s Worth While” in B.V. D 

E njoy the games of the summer and the game of life in B. V. I). In this "line 
, up," lour men wear Loo*e Fitting B. V. D.—the fifth wear* tight fitting underdo* lie 
and i karat,tJ look, lie doesn't know the noimcn and comfort ok light-woven, akin-toft 
air-free B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirt* and Knee length Drawer*, or Union Saiit*. 

To get gtaaiar B.V.D. gel a good look at the lake/. On every B.V. D. Undergarment is sewea 

Thu R/.l H on* ImM 
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Do You Know that Heinz Peanut Butter 
is Good for Children ? 

Children like it because it tastes so good. 

And Wise Parents encourage them to eat it. 
Food Scientists will tell you that 

Heinz Peanut Butter 

peculiarly supplier the aoltd nutriment that maker thin legs grow plump—that 


builds firm firth—giver rosy color. U*e It. not as an 
occational treat, but as an every day diet. Everyone 
likes It Selected fresh peanuts ground and prepared 
with the care that Is given all the famous 

57 Varieties . 


Try This 


I4m..-ur holds It lr considered a 

s >•«>■« uu>. necessity—and more than 

■ «r iiw replaces blah priced 

'•*••« creamery butter. 

Heinz Spaghetti 

& !' ^ New md 

eat lals rwms E« tie Good 

Brml Italian Style Spa- 

B tl — a "masterpiece''In 
-lending of choice ma¬ 
terials. words can t dasenoe Its test and richness 
-Ms delicacy of flavor. Ready to serve. Pure, ap¬ 
pellate. nourishing. Spaghetti at Its best. Just 
the thing to vary the household tare. 

Other Mrin. Feed are Apple■ Butte*, lnd.a 

Reheh. Preserves. Viaegar. Soups — Tomato. Pea. 
Celery— Oil** OU. Ketchup. BekedBean*. Oh***, etc. 

H. J. Heinz Company 


PEANUT 

BUTTER 


Over 50. OOO Vt.ilor. m.eecf f A. Me... P.r, Food Kitch en. 


Just a turn of > 
this little crank 
opens or closes 
your shutters> 


DH-NITEbiiiogblbrs 


quickly clows your shutters against the thunder gust 
or summer downpour. Do it from within the room. 
You oeed not ral-etashor sc teen or go outdoors. Open* 
the shutter* and fastens them at any angle, Inex- 
peowr* and easily applied, to old or new houset. stone 
or Irame. Ask your hardware dealer or write us for 


ATTRACTIVE COASTWISE TRIPS 

O K tho entiro American merchant 
marine, representing 7,714.183 tons, 
coastwise fleets on the two oceans alone 
represent 6,782.082 tons, or five times 
more tonnage than that of Great Britain's 
coastwise trade and more than Germany's 
ontiro merchant marine engaged in both 
foreign and coastwise trade. 

For those who have not tho oppor¬ 
tunity for a transoceanic voyage there are 
many little journeys, varying in time 
from a few hours to several days, which 
will give the traveler a taste of the sea. 
Many of these trips combine rivers, sounds, 
and bays with tho broad expanse of the 
oocnn. Next year New England coastwise 
trips will bo materially shortened by 
completion of tho Cape Cod eannl. 

Winter is the most favorable season for 
Visiting Panama, but so great is the in- 
torosl in tho Canal that many visitors 
will bo journeying to the Isthmus during 
tho summer months. Entire fleets of 
shijis are now building for coastwise and 
transoceanic routes via Panama Canal. 

ATLANTIC COASTWISE 

On tho Atlantic tho moat attractive roast*be 
trip, radiate from Boa ton and New York Si.~ 
clal Hummer cruise* from New York to Quebec 
with ato|M for sightseeing at Halifax. Hawkrabury. 
Ilnai*. and Tadouaac on the St. lawn-ucc are 
raiwlo by the Quebec S.S. Company from Now 
York. Fifteen separate line* are operated by the 
Kastern Steamship Corporation These Include 
the Metropolitan Steamship Line, with fast 
steamer* making all water tri|w during the summer 
season between NOW York and Boston; the Maine 
Steamship Line between New York and Portland, 
tho Kcnneltec Line between Boston and poliiU 
on the Kennebec Itlvcr; the Boston & PortUnd 
Line bolween Boston and Portland; the Bangor 
Lino between Boston. Korkland. Penobscot 
■Over landing* and Bangor; the International 
Llmw. affording dlnct service between Boston 
and St. John. N. II.: nL*n a line between these 
cities with call* at Portland. Lubec. and East- 
port; tho Boston and Yarmouth Line between 
those cl tie*, and local line* along the New Eng¬ 
land coast and estuaries. Including Bath and 
Uoothbay; Ml. Desert A Blue lllll Unrs between 
I tuck land, Mt. Desert, and other neighboring 
points, and this season tho Frontier line between 
Kaalport and St. Croix River polnu. From 
Boston both Halifax ami Charlottetown may be 
reached by Plant Line steamer*. 

■letwren Boston. Savannah. Providence. Phila¬ 
delphia. Baltimore. Norfolk. an<l Newport News 
■loom the ships of the Merchants* and Miners* 
Line. Between Boston. New York, and Savannah 
an ocean trip may be taken by Savannah IJne 
steamers. Another cxten*lvo coastwise system 
Is tint of tho New England Navigation Company, 
operating the Fall River Line between New York. 
Newport, ami Fall River ifrom the last city to 
Boston by rail connection I; and line* between 
N’w York and New Isindon. New York and New 
Haven. New York and Bridgeport. Providence 
ami Block I-land. New York ami New Bedford I 
(connecting with New Bedford. Marthas Vino- 
yard, and Nantucket Steamboat Company). New | 
York nnd Providence, and New (guidon and Block | 
Island. A popular water route bet wren Norfolk. 
Old Point Comfort, nnd New York Is provided j 
by the Old Dominion Line steamers. One of| 
tho longest coastwise trips la that between Now 
Urban* and Now York by Southern Pacific 
"learner*. Othor Southern coastwise trips are 
afforded by Clyde Line. Mallory Lino. N. Y. 
fc Cuba Mall S.S. Co., and Now York A Porto 
Rico S.S. Co. Tourists to Nova Scotia may sail 
direct from Now York to Halifax and St. John’*. 
N. K.. by Rod Cross Lino ships. This lino main¬ 
tain* also a roast line for Newfoundland ports 
ami Battle Harbor. Ijihrador. To or from New¬ 
foundland steamer service between North Sidney j 
and Port an Basque* U afforded by the Reid 
Newfoundland steamers. This lino also affords 
fortnightly service to Labrador. 

In Chesapeake Bay and connecting waterways [ 
trips may be taken between Norfolk and Washing- | 
ton by the Norfolk and Washington Steamship 1 
Company; between Baltimore and Norfolk by 
the Baltimore Steam Packet Company; amt be¬ 
tween Baltimore and Philadelphia by the Ericrson 
Line. 

Tourists desiring to visit the Panama Canal 
during the summer months may journey thither 
by the Panama Steamship (Government i Line 
from New York; the United Fruit CompanyN 
ship* from both New York nnd New Orleans to 
Colon: or the Royal Mail Steam Packet and Atlas 
Line (Hamburg-Amrriran). both from New York. 
The last-named line offers a series of summer 
cruises to Panama with visit* to Cuba. Jamaica, 
and South and Central American porta. 


The Mallory Shutter Worker 


S22 Broad Si rati 
FLEMUiGTON, N. J. 


Mallory Mfg. Co., 
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PACIFIC* COASTWISE 

On tbr Pactrtr (OMtihr. trip* may hr taken as 
far north as Nome. Alaska, and southward U> 
thr iMhnma of Panama « nils.* northward to 
and along Alaska treat thr tourist to tlx- no>t 
wonderful ro&stal wnstj to h' seen anywhere 
along the clgi~ of tbr continent The famous 
cruise along thr liwlr Pasngr ’ of Alaska 
reveals a labyrinth of islands, huge glaciera. 
(lords and tone ring «now-c»p|.sl mountain* In 
addition to thousand* of mlk* of nature wondio 
there are In Alaska, to Intrrest tourists, thr totem* 
polo Indian villa*,* All transcontinental rail 
Unoa srll tk-krts o\vr thr chief coastwise »toam-Jil|> 
Unn from San P«*lro (thr l>art>or of I« An«rk»». 
San Franrtsi-o. Snattlr, Vancouver, or Prtniv 


Electric Heated 


UNIVERSAL 


Home Needs 

Give Greatest Satisfaction 
and Lowest Operating Cost 


Thr Pfrtflr r.*»«t Steamship Company oprr- 
itni thrlu Between San Pranctsro. Victoria. 
Mttlr. Vanrouvrr. and Nome; Irtswi San 
■nmimi. Sratilr. Vanrouvrr. and Skagway VU 
hr ln«kir I’Mdp- at Skagway connecting vaItla 
hr White Pa* and Yukon route: aouthward - 
■ •m San Franrisro. San Pr<lio. and Macallan, 
ilcxlro Special summer cruises aeratniiMsIate 
lie tourist traffl.- The Alaska Steamship Coin- 
•any's steamer* operate over the SoulhMV*ti-ni 
liHite l.l*nii Seattle. Skagway and Intermoll. 
ite ports: the Southwestern Route l»rlwes-ii 
rattle Cordova. and Scaa/d (connecting at 
'ordova alth the Copper Hlvrr Hail Route and 
I Seward alth I lie Alaska Northern Hallway i; 
Iso the Nome-St. Mleharl route for these i«»rt* 


V DUTCH 

BULBS 


Coffee 

Percolator 

$10.00 


iifrJSM* 

upeoai qasktr ol Bulbs i 
pr«« ia lint < nuiilry• * 
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ELLIOTT NURSERY 

341 Fourth Av.. PITTSBURGH. PA. 


Toaster 

$4.00 


KASTKRN MOUNTAIN RKSORTS 


IJVjJAIlPflli ^^VWailrTi 

|U l ffird* «rwt 

O *1 iMIiinrr). (WrfrtlMHtifritM 
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Chafing 

Dish 

$15.00 


Motininin* 

all natural 


TIIK WIIITK MOUNTAINS 


Now U 
"" the lime 

that you will appre- 
aie the great amount 
that the Simple* 
tn vave you. Think 
lionr»‘ mining in one 
ut a red hoi Move to 
No ranting heavy 
No a< hev or tired feel- 
tev Ironing so easy. 


(All the Best Stores hs.e them) 

See that the Brand 


ex Ironer 


The Practical Hi 


' universal ; 


is on each piece or label 

Write for Booklet 

Landers, Frary & Clark 

MAC ommerrial St. 

New Britain, Conn. 


30 Days’ Free Trial Offer 

•lx ski !-v It nrr in voui home fur jodayt 


Hints" and catalog on 
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THE ADIRONDACKS 

Tho North Woods present a vast re¬ 
gion of mountain and lake with balsam- 
laden air far famed for health-giving 
qualities. These mountains are within 
easy reach of New York, Chicago, Toronto, 
or Montreal. 

From tho south and cart Ingrw* U> the Adi¬ 
rondack* Is by the Delaware and Ilud-m main 
lino and the Adirondack and ChataauaaybranchM: 
from i ho weal and north by tho Idlroe ! . 

New York A Ottawa Division* and connect km* 
.if the New York Central From th.—- 

linen, stage*. motor-cars, or boau may he taken 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 

The Berkshire region is one that for 
•*tlie gentle loveliness of u hill-country, a- 
rontmtMl with mountain country, i- un- 
tturparaed in the United States.*’ Through 
those green hills flow the Hoocae and 
llousatonie Rivers. Ih-sides these great 
mountain streams are many lakes. 

Dr not. Orent Barrington, and Ktookhrldg.. are 
among the notable summering plan* Train 
Horvlco to the Berkshire nylnn I* afford.«l from 
New York or Boston by the New Haven system 
un.l Now York Central Line*. 
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The New Model 

Blulliplex 


ALLE0HANIE8 ANI) BLUE RIDGE 
REGION 

The Southern Apiwlnchinn Mountains, 
with individual ranges known by various 
names, offi-r strong inducements to tin**, 
who desire n-st and reereation in th* en¬ 
vironment of line scenery. Summits of 
those mountains have less sharply defined 
peaks than those of the White Mountains 
or Adirondaeks. Beautiful valley* with 
streams nnd rivers an- frequent, and much 
of the country is «»f pristino wildness. 

Among those southerly rang*-* of tho Appalach¬ 
ian system are the Pomnna of Pennsylvania Ad¬ 
jacent t«* them are the Delaware Water flap .on 
tho larkawannn Railroad) and Mauch Chunk 
(reached by l«hlgh Valley and Central Railroad 
of Now Jersey lines). 

Southward lie In parallel ridges the Allcghanlc- 
and Blue Ridge. In this region are the Pen Mar 

E j nf rmort*. Doubling *.ap. Mount Oretna 
RMgo Summit, and Bed Tool Spring* 

, too. ore the Sheunndoah and Cumberland 
Valleys, far famed for their natural beauty 
This region contains several natural wonders 
Including the Luray Caverns and Natural Rrktgr. 

Following th** AUoghanlos south wan I w. find a 
region of even gn-ater plctunwiuoness. lien- are 
Virginia Hot Spring'. 2 .Vs* f,*-t bImiyi- sea level. 
White Sulphur Springs, nnd otlu-r notahl*- resort* 
Those mountain* are reached over .llrert or enn- 
netting Ilm-w <»r the Pennsylvania Chesapenkw A 
Ohio, Norfolk and Western Western Maryland, 
Cumberland Valley, and Baltimore and Ohio 

Western North Carolina often term. I ”T •• 
land of the Sky." i<* a region »f high alM*ud»«. 
with lofty plateaus and mountain peak- topf«d 
by Ml. MlteheU. rising to 6.7I_- feet. th. high.-! 
point cast of the Rockhw. This territory with 11- 
mountaln streams, waterfall- and lake- in. ,-lu ling 
tho beautiful Totaway and Sapphire l.ak.- off.-r- 
tho vacationist all varietle- of outdnnr sport* In¬ 
cluding riding. boating. golfing, motoring and 


' Typrwrilrr Co. 

SJ7 fast Mtk Street 
Ni» Y.»k 


is the only typewriter with two seta of ty 
always in the machine. A turn of a knob and 
you change from one style of writing to 
another or from one language to another, 

Mail the comer Coupon now. f •’ 

/ «"* 

THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. ' N. mf . 

obU.MUBO Swm 

Braac and Dratm in aII Prmi ipil Gties * % 

537 East 69th Street New York City 


THE KLIP HINDER 


^ « 11‘istmp of k r ir** t*f «Ach oi 

5 & m 7 SIZES a ith oh© pair of Keys (or 7$c 

U M STK IT Kt* WICK LIST OX REQVKFT 

WM. M. BELCHER. 301 Editable Bldg., Boiton. Mati. 


GARAGES 

For Automobile* and Motorcycle* 

k $30 and Up 


gas H l.u~y to put up I 

latest illustrated 

Tk* UwuA Wt. C*.. 07-U7 EsskUo. Aw.. C 


;«l rewort.s Include Vshovlllo M.-nd. r- 
oil. Wayne*villo. Rrevanl. and l-ake 
I of which are rrerhrd by through 
of the Southern Hallway. 
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THE AMERICAN ROCKIES 


W, Rock Island. Union Pacific. an<l 
Burlington systems. Another start ing- 
point for mountain trip# i# Colorado Spring- 
rvaebed by through arviee over the Rock 
Island limn, Chicago A. Northwestern. A 
few hours’ ride from Denver over the fa¬ 
mous Georgetown Ix>op brings the traveler 
to the Gray's Peak Route, the rails of which 
ascend to the summit of Mt. McClellan, 
nearly three mile# above sea-level, or to 
the aerial tramway which lifts visitor' 
3.300 feet to Sunrise I*nrk. Another 
railroad ride above the clouds may be 
taken by Manitou & Tike’s Peak cog¬ 
wheel line, supplementing the Colorado 
Midland and Denver & Rio Grand * 1 
Railroad in the 14.000 feet climb from 
Manitou to the cap of Pike's Peak. Many 
other points in the Rockies may ho visited 
by Denver A Rio Grande-Western Pacific, 
Denver. Northwestern and Pacific to Dixi* 
lake and Corona. Union Pacific. Santa 
Colorado and Southern. In Arizona 
is thnt “ sublimcst of gorges. Titan of 
Chasms." the Grand Caftan, reached by 
the Santa F4 routo to Williams, and them-, 
northward by branch to the caAnn’a brink. 

A writer thus dimrihcs the Grand 
CaAon: "The wonders of the Grand 
CaAon can not be adequately represented 
in symbol* of speech nor by spereh itjM-lf 
The resources of the graphic art are taxed 
licyond their powers in attempting to 
portray its features. language and illus¬ 
tration combined must fnil. The dements 
that unite to make the Grand CaAon llit 
most sublime spectacle in nature an 
multifarious and exceedingly diverse. Be¬ 
sides the dements of form, there are ele¬ 
ments of color, for here the colors of tin 
heavens an- rivaled by the colors of tin 
rocks. The rainbow is not more rvpIcW 
with hues. 

"But form nnd e^lor do not exhaust all 
the divine qualities of the Grand CaAon. 
It is the land of music. The river thunder# 
in perpetual roar, swelling in flood# of 
music when the storm gists play upon tin 
rocks, and fading away in soft and low 
murmurs when the infinite blue of heaven 
is unveiled." 


One of These Awaits 
You-FREE 

A Sunshine “Revelation Box" 
containing 14 kinds of tempting 
biscuits known as 


Specialties 

each distinctive in flavor and entirely 
different from any other biscuit baked 
in this country. 

To Get Your Sunshine 
“Revelation Box” 

send us your name and address and 
the name of your grocer with ioc 
(stamps or com) to pay the cost of 
postage and packing only, and we 
will send this Sunshine "Revelation 
Box"of biscuit goodies, FREE. Or, 
send your own and your grocer’s 
name for our Sunshine "Taste Box,” 
containing 5 kinds, postpaid. 

it r<* Discvn (ommkt 
llAkeri of Sunthlnt HltaillA 
607 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 


BORDF.N’S 
CONDENSED 
MILK CO. 

N.w York 


nosr 


1 SHADE 
ROLLERS 


THE ROCKIES IN CANADA 


TX Canada the Rockies tower to their 
1 most gigantic proportion#. Tourist# 
through this sublime scenery should linger 
as long as possible among the boldest and 
most awe-inspiring of this mountain 
scenery. Every aceommodation desired 
by tourists seems to have been anticipated 
and provided by the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way Co., bv whose transcontinental system 
this favored place is served. Tourists are 
thus delighted at the anomalous conditions 
that while they arc apparently roughing 
it in the wilds they are really living in highly 
civilizi-d luxury. 

In this region among the most attractive 


MY BOOK IS FREE 
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•ted. Write for cauw. 
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200 CANDLE POWER 




Only Pure, Rich Milk, Pro¬ 
duced by perfectly healthy 
cows, properly fed and housed 

I in sanitary barns, well lighted . 
and ventilated, is used in the 
preparation of 
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tho Ton Peaks, also Emerald Lake, take 
O'Hara, and the Lakes in the Clouds, as 
well as the great mountain peaks Stephen. 
Sir Donald, aud others towering up to 
heights of more than 10.000 feet. 


This New Book FREE 


The Signal System in Modern Business ** 


W. h«v* prepared a 
valuable manual on 
the subject. Fiee to 
purchasing agents 
and othsr executives 
—regular price, 25c. 


'T'HE Western United States and the 
1. Dominion of Canada are both blest 
with a wealth of sublime scenery. The 
Government in both is wisely reserving 
largo tracts of the most scenic and striking 
portions as national parks to be enjoyed 
by the people iu perpetuity. 


A dominant color—that is the daily sales sheet 

The mind calls for it—the eye locates it instantly. No shuffling 
among piles of papers—no lost time-no irritation. 

That is the Signal System. A different color for each form. 

A system which saves an astonishing amount of time in a big 
office and a lot of worry for a big man. Most large offices use it 
now. The Signal System in Modem Business" will show you 
how to save money and time. 


From thU triple “ divide" of the Ko.-kI.-s 
mountain torrent* flow lu three direction* to 
tho Pacino Ocean. Hudson Hay. and the Gulf 
of Mexico. In extent this park Is k outer than 
tlio Mate of Khodc Island. It ha. -Ixty living 
glacier*. 250 crystalline lakes which an* the 
«I • • 11K111 of (Uhernien: It* sky line Is a scries of 
mountain peaks. When flrst opened (In IU!0>. It 
was visited by mom than 7.(XX) persons, a record 
which far surpass.-* that of other National park.: 
and. Judging from early Indication., the Govern¬ 
ment at Washington will have to report this os 
another nvorl-breaking year. Alt dement of 
legend and romance lends Itself to this nark: ad¬ 
joining It Is the famous Iteoervatlon of llie lllark- 
fcot Indians. 7 hast* Indian, nuinlmr 0.000 and 
are nil protCgfe of tho Unlu.l State* Government. 
Ho here. If you rhoooe. you ran Is- brought Into 
clone contact with the Indians and ru note their 
habits, customs, and mod™. of living It fc> said 
that them U morn Indian legend connected with 
thin park than with any Other 1.400 square mile* 
on the face of the globe To the lover of scenic 
and stupendous beauty. Glacier National Park fai a 
paradise. It ran lie reudu.l by the Great 
Northern Hallway, which la practically the park's 
southern boundary, with stations at both gate¬ 
way*. Glacier l*ark Station Is <mi the east side and 
Helton on the went side of tills "grrat divide.'' 
livable* bold aceommiMlatlons. them ant chalets 
of the Swiss variety which may lie rented. 


TAn Utility Bus/ness Pm per 

It l• thn bent paper hr office and factory forms. letterheads. pHcn 
lists, etc. Vnry strong, uniform, fins writing surises; a "quality" (ssl and 
rattln—and vary economical — 

TAn belt paper made to eeO for leu than Pc a pound 
Ham me mu II Bond is mods In 12 colors which ars always thn p* 
same and your printer can gst any quantity Instantly. 

Fill In thn coupon and pin to your lettsrhead. mentioning PU " 

executive position. # you, | b 

Our Systaat Service will help you solve your office ./ Uoai^Bu, 
problems. Write us fully and let us smooth the rough S 
pUc **’ / Nm 

HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY V* 

Erin. Pa. / - 


i ii i genuine iiavaivaA-^ccvjivu^^i^ 

yj FROM Factory Djrecj to You by Parcels Post 1. 

Will yea pay*t »• foe ISO Edde's tWomae "Hirua Second•" ,<e«r« made ol the quality ot tobacco uvl 
,b v^ r ‘"' gZ * 7 , W •**<'* Hsranx Picadura. which U the Irsdv as»e 

obaccolra! that m too Aon to roU mto the h%h pneed cigars. It doruit make a pretty osar, but you don't 
** *"*•-«»• after all. the tobacco ie ioM the nmc The finest Havana Pkadurs. do cigar shorter than ti 
■e^ so me even Key.-bOBd-made. and money beck If yon aren't elated. This Is one of our great valuee-to 
□dace our method of seikng from (sctocy direct to the smoker at lactory prices. 

Non* Sold After July 7th 1 This Price and Not More Than 100 to On. Smoker 

Stud f l Mfor IW We rrerrve the right, however, to return your order and refund your money after a err- 
quoou.y Utkabraadn sold, os tin. p>K*U mode junto "get acquainted." 


WESTERN MOUNTAINS 
NATIONAL PARKS 


AND 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 

Tho latent and one of tho largest of these 
reservations is tho now Glaoior National 
Park in the northwettern jmrt of Montana, 
on tho border of British Columbia. 


CALIFORNIA'S NATIONAL PARKS 

California has three national parks — 
tho General Grant National Park, of 
2.536 acres; tho Sequoia National Purk, 
of 61.507 aoree; and the Yoaemito National 
Pork, of 710.022 aoree. 

Of three the Yoaemito in by fur the most 
Interesting. A wonderful voatnem seems 
the crowning characteristic of this creation 
of nature nestled far up on the side of the 
sky-scraping, snow-capped Sierras. All ho 
tho ll<H)r of this tremendous rift, or canon, 
is eight miles long and from half a mile to 
two miles wide and 4.000 foot above sea 
level, its enelosing walls of rook on each 
side tower up almost vertically about 
5,000 feet. The feelings of a tourist when 
standing and gazing up at these mighty 
and eternal walls of rook with no sign of an 
exit visible can be more easily imagined 
than described. In this park are the 
famous Falls of tho Yosemite, fifteen times 
higher than Niagara Here, too, at alti¬ 
tudes from 3,000 to 7,000 feet are found the 
gigantic big trees (sequoia). The height 
of these forest giants is from 250 to 300 
feet, their diameter 25 to 35 feet, and their 
age about 5,000 years. 

The Yoseralto Is reached by the Southern 
Part Ik* and Santa Kfi Railroads to Merced an.! 
0MOC0 by the Yosemite Valiev Railroad to El 
Portal, the gate of the Yosrmltc Valley. 

Both Sequoia and General Grim Parks an* 
excwxllagly wild, ij lug high on.thc Sierras. The * 
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| fonnrr I* reached by stage from Wood lake. I ho 
Uiiicr by -Ifrom Kxeter on the Soulliem 
Pacific. 

ESTES PARK 

Seventy miles from Denver, at the foot of 
Ix>ng's Peak at the continental divide of 
the Rockies, is Estes Park. In this park 
are to be seen panoramas of snow-capped 
peaks. glaciers, rivers, and streams. Ex¬ 
cellent automobile roads j>enutrato this 
region. 

Tho throe chief gateways are Longmont on (he 
Colorado and Southern and Burlington road*, 
Lyons on the latter line, and I-oviLand and 
Boulder on the Colorado and Southern. Motor- 
>tagi'» take tourists Into the park Born the»o 
■tat Iona. 

RANIER NATIONAL PARK 

Directly in the oenter of this vast re¬ 
serve stands the snow-capped peak of 
Mount Rauicr-Tacoma, 1*1,520 foot. On 
all sides of this great " mountain of tho 
suow " radiate glaciers from which many 
rivers take their source. 

Entrance to the Park la by rail to Aahford. 
thrncc over government-built rood* by molor- 
*tage line. Excellent Uain ncrvlo* la afforded 

S the Chicago. Milwaukee and HI. I*nul and the 
tcoma-Kaatern rallwaya. two hour* rido from 
I Tacoma. 

CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK 

More than 159.000 acres in tho Stnto 
of Oregon an* embraced in tho Crater 
Ijtke National Park, which lies in the 
heart of the Cascade Mountains. The 
lake after which tho park was numod is 
one of the most remarkable on the eon- 
tinent. The waters themselves. 2,000 feet 
in depth, an* enclosed iu u wall of roek 
1,500 feet high without an external open¬ 
ing. The nearvat station to tho Park is 
Medfonl. on the Southern Pacific. 

ALGONQUIN NATIONAL PARK 

This gn*ut Canadian playground, con¬ 
sisting of 2.000.000 uertwin the Highlands. 
I of Ontario, dotted with 1,200 lakes, iu- 
I eluding several rivers, is tho mooca of 
thousands who desire to spend their vaca¬ 
tions close to nature. Fishing aud canoe¬ 
ing are tho favorite pastimes. 

The southwestern comer of this rwcrvr Is 
traversed by the Ottawa division of the Grand 
Trunk, with escrUenl connections from Buxton. 
Buffalo, and Chicago I’aawugiT boats arc opera- 
ted on uumcrou* lakiw and riven In this region. 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 

This great reserve, containing 3.578 
square miles in Wyoming, one of the tlrst 
sot aside by the Government, comprizes a 
bewildering number of nature wonders, 
foremost among these being the many 
geysers, great and small. In this jmrk at 
an altitude of nearly 8,000 feet is Yellow¬ 
stone I.ake. and the Grand Cation of tho 
i Yellowstone River. It would bo difficult to 
enumerate all the natural attractions to bo 
found in this celebrated playground. All 
visitors to Yellowstone Park should take 
the famous stage trip which loops about 
the park, and a sail by boat over the water 
of the lake. 

The chief gateways arc at Gardner on the 
Northern Pacific and at Yellowstone. roaolusi by 
through train service from Kansas City. Leaven¬ 
worth. Council Bluffs, and Omaha by Union 
Pacific ay stem. In conjunction with Oregon Short 
Line. A variety of attractive tours to the park 
an? provided. 


You Can Solve 
the Vacation Problem 

very easily by sending 
today for 

“The Summer Paradise'’ 

It illustrates and gives you full information regarding those 
gems of American resorts: Saratoga Springi. Lake George, 
Watport, EJUakethlotCn. Euex. Schroon Lake. Lake Champlain. 
Cliff Hater. Lake Placid. Saranac Lake. Coopentoun. Sharon 
Springi. All of these and scores of other charming places 
in this cool resort region suggest an infinite variety of happy 
vacation possibilities. “A Summer Paradise." illustrated 
and full of definite information, sent for 6c. postage by 

A. A. HEARD. G. P. A.. The D. A H. Co.. Atbaay, Nr- York 
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Always the Shortest. Quickest and Best Line between New York 
and Montreal — The H^hway to Canada's Famous Resorts 


Three Hours 
Along the Hudson River 


via 


the 


NEW YORK 

(entral 

LINES 


I N traveling between 
the West and New 
York City via the 
New York Central 
Lines you ride for 
three hours — nearly 
150 miles—along the 
Hudson River. 

This is the great scene route 
between the East and West 

All tickets arc good for stop- 
Niagara Falls 
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ATLANTIC SEACOAST RESORTS 

W ITH vacationists to whom the tang 
of salt air is a strong inducement 
the Atlantic seaboard from the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada to the broad beaches 
of Florida is lined with attractive resorts. 


B p. Please remember this. The old-fashioned 

. ■-> TA patience of 1844 is still a habit at our factory. 

W ' ' « Our trade mark goes on nothing that is the least 

f ™ * \ bit of slap-dash in workmanship. That is the 

^ ^ j ' ' main reason why we are today called upon to 

" I ♦ ♦ ♦ V\ produce the widest line of luggage in America. 

‘ During our career as the oldest wholesale 
baggage makers in America we have brought 
out many innovations. We were the pioneers 
in producing feather-weight luggage. We originated the leather-bound trunk 
with canvas-covered sides. Our designers are still setting the pace in luggage. 

Buying luggage without first seeing our catalog is a good.Jdeal like spelling an 
unfamiliar word without first consulting the dictionary. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 

Nova Scotia, the land of Evangcllm*. ,« much 
enjoyed by thaw who prefer aulet to fa*hional>te 
surroundings. New Brunswick not only ha* It* 
seashore wvnorv. but Inland mountain lake* ami 
riven. Prince Edward Islam) ha* many mile* of 
ocean beach. Newfoundland'* eoo*l l* indented 
by fiords which eompare with thiw of Norway, 
while her waters provide real fishing. 


NEW ENGLAND 

Southward acrum the Maine bonier lie Booth- 
hay Hurl Mir. Bar Harbor, and Ml. Desert. Pen- 
iKMteot Bay rmorta. and scon— of other resting- 
place*. On Hu.- New Hampshire roust lie the UU-. 
of Shoals. swept by cool bmm tin the north 
*hon< of Mussuchuartu are Swanip*rott. Nahaut. 
Marblehead. (ilou<i«n*r. etc., on the south shorn. 
Cane Cod, and Hie Idea. Marthas Vineyard 
anti Nantucket. New|iort. the Mihoiv center 
of fa*hloa. I* the mo*l famou* of Rhode Island* 
attractive resorts In or near Long Inland Sound 
are Block Island, Watch lllll. Maher* Island and 
Now Lomlon Most of tluwe COa»« mart* are 
reached either directly or with connect kin* hy 
count wise lint* dtwcrlbml t be where Among roll 
11 now reaching t hi**' phuvs are the Intercolonial 
and Canndlaa Pacific In New Brunswick; Domin¬ 
ion Atlantic ami Gnat Northern In Nova Scotia: | 
Hold Newfoundland In Newfoundland; Canadian 
Pnclllc, Grand Trunk and Maine Central In 
Maine: Boston ami Malm* and New Haven 
MyHUim In MuHsa.luis.iu. Itm-le Island, and 
Connecticut. 


The new wrinkle in this Ukly" Waabobe’ Trunk 
is no wrinkles No msller how ruddy it a (called 
about, your cloths* come out urn rumpled. 

No fusty folderols. The "Lily" dngle -rap 
follower keeps everything at your finger.tips. Which- 
ever gormenl you,* sal comes out in a jify. 

Foundation bog n basswood. Cormog'and inlet- 
lining is heavy, worn-proof Amy dink. Rawhide 
biadmg. Broa/e Heel coma capt and bottom protect- 
ors. Ball-bearing rollers. Camra l5to 18 suit or 
gowns of average weight. Models for rare. Models 
foe women. Prices*7000to $75.00. (Add $5 to 
these pace* west of the Mnsiwipps). 

One hundred other wardrobe trunks ore shown in 
our catalog. Send for a copy. Paces from $25.00 up. 


LONG ISLAND. NEW JER8KY. ETC. 

Ixmg Island, with more than 400 mil.* of salt- 
water shorn lino. Is a -ashore paradise. D.vp- 
■rn bathing, yachting, and llsldng. with miprrb 
roads for motoring abound. Among tho most 
favorite south *hon< nworts arc Coney Island. 
Manhattan Bench, ami Urn Ku*kaway*. Long 
llcuch. Great South liny, the Hamptons Atnogan- 
oott. ami Monluuk Point On the north shore arv 
Little Neck. Sra CHIT. Dyster Bay. Huntington. 
Port Jefferson. Pecunlc. Green port, ami Orient 
Point, l/ong Island nwort* ua* arces*lbk< b> 
through trains from the Pennsylvania station 


(No. 61. Wardrobe Trunk) 


(No. 36. Steamer Trunk) 

Basswood plus cold rolled beoare -eel plus 
heavy Army duck make this -Ukly" Steamer 
Trunk a stubborn traveler. The farther you 
lake k. the more you'U th.nk of «. 

Loofl dress tray mssde. Bottom has set-in tray 
and a section whwh make, room foe • large hst. 
Price $27.50. (Add $2.50 to th- pore sal of 
the Mimimippi). 


PACIFIC SEASHORE RESORTS 

A LONG tho Pacific const of California 
nro ninny famous seashore resort*. 
Tho beat-known of these nro alone the 
southern ghoro line, including !»ng Beach, 
Rt>doiiilo, Coronado Beach, and Santa Mon¬ 
ica. Alone the middle and northern const.* 
an* Santa Cruz. Sausalito. and other 
beaches. OH the south shore lit*?* Santa 
Catalina Island, one of the most famous 
fishing resorts on the Pacific. This island 
is reached by a two-hour sail on steamers 
of the Wilmington Transportation Com¬ 
pany from San Pedro, with connections to 
Ixis Angeles by Southern Pacific, Salt Lake, 
and Pacific Electric trains. Southern Cali¬ 
fornia seashore resorts are reached by 
Southern Pacific* and Sauta Ke lines with 
connections. 


KsBsi. ti¬ 
pi- » h*f 
inv-nlnl by s 
Biiuh Army 
Otar. Ha* 


(No. 101. Suit Com) 

Let the aprasmon heave th*. bag about to 
Kii heart's cooteoL It n guaranteed foe five yearv 
Ha. estia-heavy leather cocnen. Light bamwood 

And look alike lock* I Prices $1Z50 to $13.50. 


Henry Likly & Co 

Rochester. N. V. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


T HE wonders of this country can not 
be realized by those who have not 
taken one or more of the attractive trips 
across it. preferably going by one route and 
returning by another. Joint agreements 
between the chief railway and steamship 
lints make it possible to make trans- 


Asks no favors of the ba^aqe man 
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Strut sad N 


MOUNT DESERT 


Off the Maine Coast 

You never tire of Mount Desert. It is too won¬ 
derful, too varied, too beautiful, too gay. 

Isle of Enchantment 

You torn from the see to the mountain*, from the mountain* to the 
dorp wood*—ell on this marvelous island. 

You lire in an unending round of Bummer pleasure*. Or you ju*t rest 
and breathe that wonderful sea air. 

You may choose Bar Harbor, with It* fashionable and artistic life, or 
■uch perfect vacation »pots a* Southwest. Northeast and Seal Harbor*. 
You may sail, bathe, fish, play tennis and golf. drive, ride, climb 
mountain*, enjoy the deli|(htfnl social gaiety 
— _ which is so large a part of the summer here. 

t •'IKl Magnificent hotel*, charming boarding bouse* 

at rates. 

1 Bend for FRKE BOOKLET 

APDBESS VACATION ttlllD 

'flLSSfTHE NEW ENGLAND LINES 

-J2jr r *- » Room 127, So. Stattoo Boston, Mas*. 


Fun For Everybody in 
Yellowstone National Park 

CThc GcyMfi. Cataracts. Canyons, Mountains. Lakes and Streams arc spread in most aDnr* 
in* array around the superb 143-mUc coaching tnp through America's Only Geyser land Janats 
o4 one, two or more days at small cost, or complete tour in 4 days only iSS SO. Fishing galore 
In the flashing boat *trc*au---tl<lc trip* lo the haaati of Guos Bear. Deo. Elk. Aslclopc. 
Beaver, and other weird creature* to plentiful la thi* (r tales I oI Uncle Sana peeaervea. Co 
this summer sure! 

CLow (area foe Ibe Park trip by Mae If or la coaaeclloa with Pael&c Coetl tripe. Throwsh 
•leepto* cars direct lo Gardlaer Galeway. lb* Original YtUowsiooe Park entrance Iron 
Chicago. Si. Paul. MluaeapolU and from Pacific Coaal.daUy duna* aeaaoa. Gardlaer I* 
reached only n* Uc Northern PactOc. 

■^Personally Cooducled Kxcuralooa from Chicago every Sunday June 22 lo Srprtcmber 7. 
lo and through the Park and return to Chicago. The no bother, meet-inn way. Make reaer- 
vaUona early. Let me t*U yon about Sommer Tonriat and Convention Ticket* at greatly 
reduced rales Say whether yon waal lo make Park trip, or go oa lo Paclbc Coast. 

S MUch S two ceat stamp* lo coup* Is* new beaebfuBy eiecnted view album of Yellowstone 
»k. Tbit new book is easily worth a dollar. Send snick lo* your copy. 

YELLOWSTONE PARK BOOK COUPON 
Thle coupon and all cent* In stamp* win bring the book lo yon. 

Just Ml In same and address plainly. 

Chech knew O If UlemMod In PeenoonUy Conducted Through 
Peril Service. 

Chech her# U If iaterested la Yellowalaae Park and Pacific 
Canal tripe. 


rwn... .— Slate 

A. M CLELAND. Ganaral 

Offlcee la 


Ajeni. ST. PAUL. MINNESOTA 


Northern Pacific Railway 

Panama PocMe EiporilMn, Saa fraaciaro. f*f* Ponaiae-CeirtnMj UpaHhor, 5a* l*rgo. h>IS 


continental trips at much lower rate* 
than the local one*-way tariffs of each line, 
with the advantage of traveling over dif¬ 
ferent routes and seeing different regions, 
:.1I with liberal stop-over privileges. Rates 
to Pacific Coast points for a round trip 
from New York range from $100.20 to 
$110.70 (with slight extra amounts to 
California points via Portland). Allho 
there is at present only a single railway 
system crossing the continent from the 
\tlontie to the Pacifle, it is customary to 
term those railways with Eastern con¬ 
nections (but extending from Duluth, 
Chicago, Si. Louis, or Now Orleans to the 
Pacific Coast) transcontinental lines. 

The Canadian Pacific with its 10,000 
mill's of railway is the only single line on 
this continent reaching from shore to shoro 
of the great oceans, but two other Canadian 
roads will soon similarly band the con¬ 
tinent. The Grand Trunk Pacific will Im> 
complete to its Atlantic and Pucilio 
termini in 191. p >, and the Canadian North¬ 
ern, with more than a thousand miles al¬ 
ready in o]>cration, is pushing its rails out 
eastward and westward. For more than 
twelve years construction has proceeded 
at the rate of a mile a day. Then* remain 
but twenly-thzwo miles of track to con¬ 
nect various sections of this system be¬ 
tween Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, ami 
Toronto, and it is cxp«*cU*d to join tint 
rails between Quebec and the Pacific 
Ocean by the end of the preaont year. 
The Grand Trunk's termini will l*o Halifax 
and Prince Rupert; the Canadian North¬ 
ern's, Pugwash, Nova ScOtia, and Van¬ 
couver. The Canadiuii Northern operates 
the trnnMullautie Royal Lino between 
Montreal and Bristol, England. Both 
roads upon completion will have trans¬ 
pacific and trati.'nlimitie Heel*. In de¬ 
tail, the completed .nuuM'ontincntul routes 


are: 


ho Canadian Parlflc. which unit.* Halifax 
mil Vancouver, having Its own steamship Heels 
,if alxtv-aovrn >IiI|m on the two oceans and the 
i• tvat ladti*. and owning ahUen hotels, offers it 
tour Dial lead* thnmith the wildest and iiu-t 
elrtMnwque pdrtloiMi of the Canadian Ruckle*. 

South of our northern lurler un> leveti trans- 
ivsitiiKViUil lines. The most northerly Is the 
<areal Northern, rounding from Duluth nnd St. 
niul to Vancouver. II C’ .on the north and Port- 
and <A the south the latter In-Iiik the (Hurler 
National Park Route. This system u|>crau» a 
liel or trails- Pari lie steamship* which sail from 
'•■attic. It also operate* the Northern 8.8. <’o. 
■m the Great Lakes. 

Neat southward I* the Northern Pacific line, 
^tending front Duluth and 8t. Paul to Portland 
iml Tacoma, with Yellowstone National Park as 
Its livid ins scenic attraction. 

iloth the Great Northern nnd Northern Pariflc 
now operate their own line* Into Winnipeg. 
Vlrnont paralleling both roads is the Chicago. 
Milwaukee and St. Paul from Chicago nnd St. 
Paul to Tacoma and Seattle. 

Midway between Canada nnd the Gulf extends 
tie Union Paclflc's overland route, from Omnhn 
ind Kansas City to Hau Francisco and Portland. 

flic newest or the transcontinental lines Is the 
Denver nnd lllo Grando-Western PaclOc, from 
leaver to Salt lake, thence to San Francisco, via 
Fi-atbcr River Caftan. , , 

stIU further southward runs the Santa Fft. tho 
Grand CaAon route, between Chicago. Dos 
Ingeli*. and Snn Francisco. 

Most southerly of all the lines U the Sunset 
'unite, of the Southern Pacific, running between 
New Orleans nnd San Francisco, and from the 
utter city extending northward by the Shasta 
Route to Portland. Tacoma, and Seattle. This 
■ I»d lias Its own steamship Hut* between New 
York and New Orleans. 

Radiating from Chicago arv Important systems 
laving through train connections over these 
■ranerontinental roadbeds. The Chicago’ and 
Northwestern, running to Duluth. St. Paul, and 
unaha. Minis tluvugh trains to the Pacific coast 
via the t'nion Pacific and Southern Pacific. Tho 
Murllmiton route to St. Paul. Kansas City. Denver, 
nd Hillings npmue a through service over tho 
. :>:ii Northern. Northern Pacific. Southern 
•... itlc.and Western Pacific line*. The"Soo” line 
...'ii Chicago to St. Paul. Duluth, nnd Portal 
.it, through service over the Canadian Pacific 
• • \\ Innlpeg and Pacifle coast points via Spokane. 
<r to \ anruuver direct. The Rock Island system 
, run. from Chicago to St. Paul. Denver, and 
1-Santa Rosa. N. M.. and operates through trains 
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lo the coart by Pacific »n«l Southern 

Pacific connection*. 1 J-nlcago Great Western 
U> St. Paul. Omaha, ana Kansu City rends cars 
to the Pacific via the Santa F4 system from Kansas 
City and 8t. Joseph, and via the Great Northern 
Hill) Northern Pacific from 8l. Paul. The Chicago 
and Alton going to St. Louis and Kansas City 
connects with the Santa W. The Alton with the 
St. IxiiiIs and Iron Mountain offers a direct route 
a too between Chicago and Hot Springs. Between 
Chicago and New Orleans through service Is 
provided by the Illinois Central system. Be¬ 
tween Chicago and Hot Springs. Arkansas, and 
also from Memphis, direct service Is afforded by 
the Rock Island system. 


TRANSOCEANIC TRAVEL 

I T is in transatlantic passenger traffic 
that wo find the most aggressive com¬ 
petition for the steamship conquest of the 
world. Tho four great fleets which battle 
most koenly for tho supremacy of speed 
nn<l luxury—The Hamburg American. 1 
North German IJoyd, Cunard, and In¬ 
ternational Mercantile Marine—strive to 
outdo one another in inducements to tho 
ovor-increasing thousands who cross this 
ocean. 

It seems only a short time ago when the 
Cedric was considered a marvel in size. 
She was built in 1904, a ship of 680*4 feet 
length, 76 feet beam, and 21 .(W5 tons 
register. Yet the Olympic, with her 
length of 882feet and beam of 04 feet, 
with a register of 46,359 tons, was put into 
service two years ago. The advent of the 
Olympic spurred tho Hamburg American 
management to the construction of a still 
larger ship, result ing in the great Imperalor, 
010 feet in length. 08 feet width, and dis¬ 
placement of 60,000 tons register. This 
huge vessel will make her maiden trip this 
month, arriving in Now York Juno 18. 
No sooner had construction begun on the 
l m pc rat or than the White Star Line began 
building another giant liner, named the 
UrUnnnic, which will go into commission 
in 1016. Not to be outdone by its Teuton 
rivals, the North Ocrman IJoyd is build¬ 
ing a huge liner, named Columbus, which 
will go into service in August of next year. 
The Cunard Line met these competitors 
with the Aquilania, 001 feet long, tonnage 
47,000. which will make her initial trip 
across the ocean next year. The biggest 
ship yet planned is the Vaterland, of tho 
Hamburg American Line, now building. 
This monster will he 950 feet long. 100 
feet beam, with 55,000 tons register. Thus 
the realization of the 1 , 000 -foot liner does 

not appear to be far distant. 

The popularity of "one class faro" steam¬ 
ships is gaining rapidly. In August, the 
Cunard Line will put in commission two 
now steamers between Montreal and 
Southampton operated entirely on tho "one 
class plan." 

For the convenience of routers who contem¬ 
plate an ocean voyage we *ivo below a brief 
directory of, leading transatlantic and trana- 


ElGHTY-TWO mountain peaks, each towering t«> a hr 
more than 5,000 feet; fertile valleys of incompar 
beautiful vitiu cverphert, at far at the rye can rrac 
r ini word, arc the scenic (lone* of “The J-anJ of the S 


outhern Railway 

r Premier Carrier of the South 


1*. Prorard. 
1 ryon. Flat 


AUrevOU. III..! M~.si.ta 
Lak. To....,, Satad.. 
Rock. Hot Spool. N.C- a 


TYPEWRITER AGENTS WANTED 

Samples at Wholesale 
Gel »• Bu.inr.. („r Your*.-If 


RisteyTcnt-Couch 


AffalifiR i.UfTtity Ih£fcl. 

Factory Grand Rapid.. Mich 
MICHIGAN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 




Magnificent Steel Launch $Qfi 

Compl.l* with Engine. Raadr to Run 
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Pacific steamship line*, with terminal port* and 
minimum first and second cabin rate*. 


Favorite Vacation 
Spots 


8outtiamplea tto CO 151 M 

(jlusow 70.00 SO .00 

UnOoo 86.00 (ooe cl*«) 

Tnertr 70 00 (one cUmi 

Lmrpool 100.00 »to CO 

niH 75 00 

Marwtlkn 76.00 45 m 

Hnwe 90 00 70 CO 

Hamburg 90.00 70 CO 

timoa 90 00 to CO 

Rotterdam 85 00 62 40 

Oooa BO 00 to 00 

(*»** to 00 

(*»<■ 70.00 

bmaro 90 00 57 50 

Gtana 90 00 to (O 

Antwerp 64 00 60 00 


Booklets that Answer 
the Vacation Problem 
Free on Request 

No matter what your tastes 
are for an ideal summer out¬ 
ing, these books will settle 
the question to your complete 
satisfaction. 

For fishing expeditions, boat¬ 
ing. golfing canoeing, driv¬ 
ing, motoring, bathing, or for 
just roughing it, the vacation 
spots reached by 9500 miles 
of superbly maintained rail¬ 
road via the “St. Paul” Road 
will meet every demand of the 
pleasure bent traveler. 

A copy of “Summer Homes’* 
and “Vacation 1 ,and” together 
with information about fares 
and train service sent free on 
request. 


Mbit* Kur lh.tninW.ri Ur* ... Uvrrpool 
•W.tf Am* jITmOmI 

Cun*M In*.IsodnO 

.'■i.'i V '*•* Qmt* 

CeMAaa IVi6> Co 

Sa,l,y frvm HaJ.loi ■■ 


TIUS.-PACIKIC TRAVPl 


GEO. B. HA YNES 

General Pass'r Agent 
Chicago 


H.mnhilu 65 00 

b*.li,r, too 00 124 00 

'■•‘"bun* *W 00 140 CO 

Vt.k iill.ink 20(100 1.10(0 

bvdnw 3(0 (O 124 00 


Do Your Printing! 

} Cl f rcfUi\ !-■'*« Ttwmm Ifv 


TRIPS ARROAD 


QOROOM M 

lino Air. 


S UMMER trips abroad are ofTomd In 
infinite variety. Norway, tho " land 
of tin- midnight «un " and groat fiords, in 
l*cing visited by increasing number* each 
summer. In Holland, a favorite country 
with American tourists. will bo celebrated 
this summer the centenary of govem- 
m< ntnl r>''-(instruction. At The Hague, 
in September. tb< l'caco Palace will bo 
n|x'n< d and nn international agricultural 
exhibition held 


Here is a trunk that 
must stand all the 
hardships of travel 
for 5 years or you 
tfet a new one free 


Here also during July 
and August a ill 1 m- nn international ex¬ 
hibition of -j>--rt - and travel. Visitors to 
Belgium this summer may attend a 
world’s fair. Tourists in Germany may 
att< r:<1 at Munich the musical perfor- 
manc. - given in relebmtion of the Wagnor 
centennial. 

Tho- who visit England by Btoamcra 
landing at Plymouth. Fishguard, or Liver¬ 
pool. or by Canadian Northern liners land¬ 
ing it Bri-tol. may avail themRclves of 
attra :>\> lours offered bv the Great West- 

• rn Ha:>; starting from all four of theso 

P'*r'vl'.rrl'y the pas-, nger who desires 
t<> • England may Ivegin his tour im- 

• ■ ■ '•upon landing, instead of going 

dir* •■*!;.• to London and traversing the 

-I again. The English Lakes 


Accident—wreck—or caret e* met* hold no lerrorn for an 
Indeitructo Trunk. 

Your Indeotructo in guaranteed for 5 yearn, regardlean 
of what happen* or how far you travel. 


YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
AGAINST FIRE 
WRECK.COLLISION 
OR CARELESSNESS 


INdestrucTQ 

IL BAGGAGE 


►trl 4*a4 attar » er^ry tJ *mr 5*rrwf 

A trank *r*h **> b** no wc«k | pc4cy nad omt 1 r»»r< fVw k 

Bid. l«l lot ytflfyf that the 

If c W» 4* a t?«*k they ka^rodo ■ ihr aai torM ci«- 

ROiU it M ai tafrly. Wl 

Ind^&t5ctoTruni»wrfr < «trtfd TW m ike Tmk k* r>o Ic 

: «• alwiyv bmy NOW. 

NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTSCO..S06Bri f e.S l. Mi*h*» *k*. ln<L 
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'M'O Port like New 
Orleans for vivid, ro¬ 
mantic atmosphere— 

No ocean trip for fascinntintf 
enjoyments like the voyage 
there from New York, on 
luxurious 10, <>00-ton 

Southern Pacific 
Steamships 

traversing balmy seas with 
charms nil of their own and 
the golden Gulf of Mexico. 

Jin Rr « 570 R r; n " 

Way Included IU I rip 

Choice of rail lines either way. 
if desired. Suites of Parlor. 
I ted room and Ruth. 


I H. Nutti&f. General Paitrofrr Agent. Room 13 
11MB wUwy 344 Bf~4w>r 1 


MAKES ANY BOAT A MOTOR BOAT 


mssssi BATH TUB 


PORTO 


region is made iwt'essihle by tours over 
tfio Furness Railway and strainers. 

A trip to Switzerland may be con¬ 
tinued profitably through to Italy, anil 
thenco by steamer to Gibraltar, which is 
a convenient point of departure for a 
ram bio through Spain. 

The longest rail trip abroad is over 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad, bookings 
for which can be made in New York through 
the International Sleeping Car Company. 
From Paris radiate many European rail 
linos, among the longest of which is the 
system of the Paria-Lyon-M6dilerranM 
with through service to Italy. 

SWITZERLAND. THE IDEAL SUM¬ 
MER HOLIDAY COUNTRY 

S WITZERLAND is "the playground 
of Europe." The expression is n 
familiar ono to all. hut it never grows stale 
or old. Those who have once tasted the I 
joys of a summer in the Alps ean not 
resist the spell it easts upon them. With 
keen anticipation they often prepare their 
plans for a now visit and an enlarged 
acquaintance with innumerable haunts. 

While the average visitor is first of all 
bent on sight-seeing, there are others who 
journey to the Alps for a complete rest;, 
others again are mountaineering en¬ 
thusiast* and lovers of outdoor games and 
sports. Switzerland can satitfy them all. 
Her sconio heuuty and her historic associa¬ 
tions and picturesque old-world corners 
delight the heart of the tourist; her in¬ 
vigorating climnto and deliciously pure 
mountain nir make strong and young again 
the weary. A glnnoo only at the summer 
programs of some o the leading re¬ 
sorts indicates that diversions of the great¬ 
est and Intest variety have been provided 
for those who are interested in tennis 
golf, rowing, sailing, fishing, nuulieal 
sports, horse-racing, aeroplane flight*, etc. 
Besides these recreation features this sum¬ 
mer the Passion Play of Selzach will bo 
presented during Juno, July, August, and 
September. 

Into Switzerland radiate the chief rail linos of 
France. Germany. and Italy. Through her 
mountainous domain passes the rail highway hr 
t wien l/ondon. Flushing. Paris. Berlin, nnd Italy 
From London to Bile via Dieppe and Tarts the 
distance Ls only Ml miles, or little more than be¬ 
tween Chicago and Buffalo. From Tarts to BAk- 
the distance U only 327 miles lining northwanl 
from Itomn to Lausanne via the Simplon It Is 
only 087 miles. From Paris to Lucerne Is a rtd< 
of only 10'4 hours, from Rome to Lucerne lit 
hours. The chief railway system of Switzerland 
U the Government-owned Swiss Federal Railroads. 

Travel In Switzerland ha* boon reduced to a 
science, ami those who can devote a certain length 
of time to actual sightseeing will (lnd It to their 
advantage If they purchase one of the “abonne- 
incnt" ticket* famed foe periods of 15. 30. and 45 
days, at the remarkably low rate of *13.44. 
*23.10. and *2fl.H8. respectively. These tickets. 
Ix-urlug the photograph of the holder on the Inside 
cover as a means of Identification, entitle him t* 
an unlimited number of Journeys on the prinripn 1 
railroad lines and lake steamers. Mountain rail 
roads which are not Included In thl* unlimited 
travel system grant In numerous Instances a . 
certain e duction on single and return fair* 

A tourist can thus make ono resort his le a* 
quarters and set out fora different excursion every¬ 
day until he has explored that particular region. 
Tiioil he can proceed to another section of tli 
country, and without a continuous change of 
hotels, be able to do his sightseeing in a comfort 
ahlo and economical manner, for It Is well to re¬ 
member that most of the Swiss hotels grant th 
so-called "pension rate" on a sojourn lasting a- 
leaxt 5 days. 

Those who are unfamiliar with Switzerland an. 1 , 
who desire to plan the most satisfactory tour may 
receive helpful advice by consulting the Swiss 
Information Bureau In Now York. 




HOW TO PLAN A MOTOR-TRIP ABROAD 


Smoke a few. If you're not more than uni¬ 
fied, return the reit at our expeme. 

We'll refund your money promptly. 
I-SEE-CO, Jr, 6 In. panatela stogie, bo* of 50 . »1 00 . 
I-SEE-CO., Sr., 6 In. panatela stogie, e*tra quality. 50 
to the bo*. »i.$o. 

SLENDORA XX. a din thin model, light •>togi« toe 


mobile from America. But for a long *° ‘answer u» wnetner to t«Ko your man 

tour, or for a tour in countries when. [~ m N ? w Y ork or « ot onp •knot- 
.» . . . * f a j- * 4 * 1 lattor plan in the rhfapf*r and. ir oaro bn 

there 1 . no cerumty of finding a suitable , akpn ^.p, R , HO lhfl 0 ood 

car for hire, the wiser plan will be to take chauffeur* may In* secured in Paris nnd 
your own machine. In Paris a fairly Berlin for about two dollars a day, and for 
good five-seated touring ear may be rented somewhat leas if employed by the month, 
for from one hundred to one hundred and * l «" advisable to secure your foreign 
fifty francs ($20.00 to $30.00) per day. ^auffeur before leaving Now York; a 
, . . . . , letter to the Amencan consul at Pans or 

plus a bonus for each mile in exec* of a n ,. rlilli iUtin(f your wi „ hnH( will h<> „, lb _ 

stipulated number—usually seventy-five m j,ted to *<.me reliable garago where 
or eighty a day. chauffeur* looking for work congregate, 

Now. an easy-going traveler who want* and in this way you will likely have several 
1 to see the country may not often care to men waiting for you to choose from aa 
travel much more than eighty mile* a day, «x>n os you land in Europe, 
but on the smooth roads of France many Where an automobilo is rented, or where 
1 motorists may go much farther—and in a foreign chauffeur is employed, the agroo- 
that event tho cost of your hired machine mont should not only be in writing, it 
may double the fixed amount of the daily should bo drawn by a competent person, 
rental. On one day’s run (from Grenoble This will cost a fro, but it will be money 
to Nice) tho writer made 215 miles, and well spent, as without nn explicit agreo- 
during his four months' trip runs of 125 m.-nt disagreeable and costly disputes 
to 150 miles were not at all infrequent, may arise. 

Had the automobile been a rented one tho If your trip is to cover more than ono 
cost on those long run* would have been country you should hasten to becomo a 
as much as forty dollars a day; aa it was, member of the Touring Club do Franoe. 
the only additional cost of making a long To join require* merely an application by 
run was the comparatively trifling expenso letter, or in person, at the home of the 
of extra gasoline, oil. and wear on tires, club. No. 67 Avenue de la Orande Amite, 
Boiling tbo whole thing down, it may bo Paris, accompanied by the fee of $ 1 . 20 . 
jaid that if one's trip is to extend beyond This membership entitles you to (rip- 
the beaten paths of France and Germany, tyqura for whatever countries you pur- 
or if it is to last longer than a few weeks, pose visiting, and the importance of a 
] it will be more economical as well as more triptyque will be understood the first 
satisfactory to take your own machine, time you cross a frontier. The ordinary 
But for a trip of not more than a few weeks motorist is detained by the customs officer 
in countries like France and Germany, a for several hour* while he makes an in- 
I decision should be made in favor of rent- ventory of his ear nnd assesses tho tariff, 
1 ing a foreign car. which must Ik* paid in money of t he coun- 

Tbere are companies, like the American try ho is about to enter; if the motorist 
Express Company, which relievo motorists hasn't any money of that country so much 
of all trouble in the matter of shipping the worse for him; he can not proceed 
their automobile* abroad; you deliver your until he gets that particular kind of money, 
car to tho office of tho company in your But a member of the Touring Club do 
home city, and for a stipulated fee it is France shows his iriplyquc to tho customs 
delivered to you on the steamship pier officer at the frontier; that official sees at a 
of whatever foreign city you decide to go glance that tho amount of tariff duty has 
to. The fee for this service, inclusive of all been deposited with tho Club Treasurer in 
expenso for boxing, freight charges, etc., Paris, and in a moment the motorist is 
is usually in the neighborhood of two on his way rejoicing. In visiting tho 
hundred dollars. If economy be an object, 1M70 German-French battlefields between 
by taking a little trouble this expense may Mars-Io-Tour and Metz the writer crossed 
be considerably lessened. The writer got the German-French frontier half a dozen 
his 30 h.-p. Roadster boxed by a New York times within tho course of half a day. 
firm on Hudson Street for to haul Without the Touring Club’s Iripljique 

the boxed car to the French Line pier each crossing would have meant long de¬ 
cost $ 6 . 00 ; the freight to Havre was lay—as it. was. we passisl back and forth 
$67.60—thus from the moment the auto- without even stopping our motor, 
mobile left its garage in New York until Gasoline is to be had in all towns und 
it stood on the pier in Havre ready for villages and. in France, even on the road- 
travel the cost was $113.60. side at peasants' homes; and in Germany 

To the man who likes to drive his own and Switzerland the motorist is seldom far 
car a chauffeur is not only unnecessary, from gasoline. In many parts of Austria 


imo quality, bo* of 100 , »jco. 

IIAVATOBA—A bfg.-lear Harana cigar, pa 
«h*|*. si Inch. ttjual to any 10 cent cigar ytr 
inioked. ft. co |*r hundred, packed $o In a bo* 

If you prefer to try samples first, tend u« t 
rent*. We'll send you a special Insured pack 
the four varieties of stogies. and the llava Jobe 
Havana cigar. AUo a handy leatherette pocket 
fur your *t»fle», and an interestin' 

Wheeling stogies. 

R'ttTtmat: Amy Ifktttimg Bmmk. Pom', 

1SENBERG CIGAR CO„ Wheeling, W. V 

SIMPLEX IXTZZ *31 
w.„, w.,!.. s r — 

All complete. ready to Alto tow criiit pne 


Your initials 1st (trad on fre*. 

You will be delighted with this *plendid. worries 
able waterproof case. which will bold all yoa want 
to carry. 

Don't a lot of money for a fuit ease whfn 

tlii* one looks as well and *iU srr?€ you as well a* 
a case that cost* $10 to J15. Sold only by mail 
direct from factory. Send S4-00 in currency or by 
po*t office or e*press money order. PersonaI checks 
not acceptable. Specify if you want Men s case 
<S inche* deep) or Women'* casr <6 inches deep*. 
Remember, your money back without quibble or 
question if you are not satisfied. Address your 
order and send money to 

RESISTO LUGGAGE CO. 
Station 12 . NEWARK. N. J. 
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Pmntto, K. C.... 
i'rrabrvy. Frank.. 
Scarfogfio, A..... 
8ho«nak.T M. M 
8u«tU, Mrs. K.. 


orfh German Lloyd 


tour thrwuh nine couolnra sad orti 
omrlfrn <rr«I pam 0/ Europe. 
Thfw*h Ks*l Arab, ia s Motor Cm. 
Ribtoc Rcadi: > Motor Toor Abroad. 


OELBICHS & CO., General Agents. 5 Broadway. New York 


Viaomt. J. E. 

Weed. A. T. and B. R 


and Italy, however, it ia not always to be 
had, consequently in such regions extra 
tins of the indispensable fluid should be 
on the running board. In Paris 
gasoline costs sixty cents a gallon; else¬ 
where in France the prices range from thirty 
to forty cents. It is about the same in 
Germany and Switzerland, but in Italy 
the price is considerably higher—from 
forty to sixty cents per gallon. At this 
price, if one has a big six-cylinder car the 
expense for gasoline alone will run up to 
seven or eight cents a mile, or some 
$17.00 for a run like that from Grenoble 
to Nice. On that same 215-mile run the 
writer’s four-cylinder car consumed only 
fifteen gallons of gasolino at a cost of 
96.00. Unless the motorist's pocket-book 
is unusually large he may woll hesitate 
before selecting too large a car for a 
foreign tour. Quito apart from the extra 
coat of large tiros, where gasoline costs 
more than either wine or beer, it is worth 
while considering whether your auto¬ 
mobile will run fifteen or twenty mile* on a 
gallon of gasoline, or whether it will run 
only seven or eight, which is all some high- 
powered sixes are able to make. 

It may interest the roudur to know that 
the total expunso incurred by the writer 
on account of his automobile on a four- 
inonthx' tour through Europe was $528.(17. 
This covored boxing, ocean freight both 
ways, repairs, new tires, oil, gasoline—in a 
word, every expense connected with the 
automobile; and the distanoe covered was 
6,080 milot. The machine was a 30 h.-p. 
four-cylinder roadster, which averaged 
thirteen milee to the gallon of gasoline; 
as this included trips over a number of 
mountains in Switzerland and Italy it 
may bo considered a good mileago per 
gallon. Certainly a big six would have 
consumed fully twice as much gasoline, 
besides consuming twice as much money 
for tiros. Our smaller oar wont as fast as 
we oared to go; it went anywhere that a 
larger oar oould go—and so, not possessing 
on unduly extended bank account, we think 
wo were wise in selecting the smaller 
car. But whether one chooses a big or a 
little cor. and whether one drives or hires 
a chauffeur, a motor-trip through Europe 
can hardly fail to be a delightful expe¬ 
rience. Nearly everywhere the roads are 
excellent, and quite everywhere the mo¬ 
torist’s eyes will rest upon scenes that are 
not only picturesquely In'iiutiful. but that 
are full of interest because they are con¬ 
nected with great historical episodes. 

EDITOR'S Note: Space does not permit of 
giving here Itlncrarini of motor-trips abroad In 
Great Britain and on the Continent many delight¬ 
ful trips may be arranged. Foreign road maps 
may be purchased from the Automobile Club of 
America. New York. The following are among 
books which have been written on touring abroad: 

BtrkrUn-l. L H. 

biriuil. L. 

Dilloo, J. M. 

Fkhre, H. W. 

Hood. A. J. aod F. U 

Meriwether, L.. 

Murphy. T. D. 


LORADO 


And none of us ever had such a de¬ 
lightful surprise—you couldn’t fancy with¬ 
out being here how there could be so much 

that is big and grand, and so much that is 
softly lovely in any one region of the world. 
We slipped away on that de Luxe 

Rocky Mountain Limited 

the kind of train thst fir»t makes you glad 
you're going and then glad you went that 
way. Think of this magic tran»form»tion in 
s day I Tliat'i a rhyme, but the whole artair— 
dining car, mutic, observation car, book* and 
bed 1 was a* smooth and pleasant a* a poem. 
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’WCTiSA" HERE IS EVERY SUMMER PLEASURE. 

f COMFORTABLE HOTELS LOG CA&INCOLCMES 

1 IT ' Wf’lHl SUMMER COTTAGES. WOODS AND WATERS 
/ |‘ TEEMING WITH FISH AND GAME-MOTORING. 
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Tbc Gulf and Newfoundland I 

Buck Diamond Line 


RED CROSS LINE 
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Splendid Fiahing and Hunting 
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DUNNING TOURS 


BOWBINC k CO.. IT B.n.r, Plan. No Ynrk 


ORIENT 


By Sen from Now York 


II. W. DUNNING A C* 
107 C.l,r.,.ho..l BuiU.aa, Baal 
S»r.«k.l. Call BUa .Saa FrittU... I 
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witzerland’s 

Famous Resorts 


•Vnte today for particulars of rates and railings, an 
•oc for valuable travel guide “How to See Germany. At 
and Switzerland —by P.L. lltiken. «ho tell* with ter 
and lucidity "what to sec and how to see it a book of too 
over aoo lllustnttiocu. 

A. SCHUMACHER & CO., Cam **«„ 

Ifcl S. CHAKLkS ST. BALTIMORE. MD, 


Berne The picturesque Capital of Switzerland will >» 

■ -■ ■ be the site of the 

Swiss National Exhibition 

1914 

ForfarOm InformaOen anJ bookU, a*Js Ic aJd-a, trine 

Thim Moat delightful resort, occupying a site of clasaicN 
■ ■■ i beauty at the outlet of the River Aar into Lake 
Thun. Unique ancient town sights. Beautiful shady prom¬ 
enades along the Aar and lake. Delightful carriage and 
motor drive*. In cloeeet vicinity of the Bernese Alps. 

ForfoB Inform*** and llloMod mprrt u, apply to oJJrru U/*u > 

Interlaken (»•">•“ Ob.rl.nd)between the LakeT\ 

of Thun an Bnenz. The favorite resort 
of Americana. At the foot of the Jungfrau. Starting-point 
for all the famous excursions in the Bernese Oberland. Golf 
Links. Magnificent Kirsaal with splendid orchestra. Lawn 
Tennis, Rowing. Pishing. 

For funkt, Information onj book Hi oppj, to oJJnu brk « 

Bernese Oberland Miirren, 5J4B feat; W*n«arnalp-\ 

Sehaldagf.6770 feat; Scliynlgc Platt*. 
Rail-a T, in the ...ion of the b46 ’ *•»'! Beh«Ule«« • Klamer Jung - 
Junif.au Iraujoch. 11.451 feet. Leadlnir to the 

Collective eacu.el on ticket* et lanioua alpine reeorte ol Murrtn, 

0.lndelw.rd.Wen«en.BrelU«uenen. 

F-/.’On, Inform*** and book H, op* U oddnu LW 

Baden (near Zurich). Hot Sulphur Springi 118° F.A 
Great auccee* In treatment of Gout, Rheu¬ 
matism, Sciatica, etc. Kursaal with large park, Orchestra, 

Theatre. I, 

_ Fmfo’llmln/ormrllonondtookU.oppIrlooJJ’m.brlon f 

f | k Pull particulars ol an omelet character about 

Hotel I Hotel* In all parte of BwHaerlapd will be, 
Tmo-iffm I L‘~ D<1 •“»**• well-known "Hotel Guide of L 
1 anrts | 3w«s.rU»d." ISD edition.Juat out. M 

Frm on prnonol applktilon o, / Or. potior,. 7 

t . / 

Official Information Bnrean of Switzerland-a/ 

ew Ywfc City DeeL E. 241 Fifth A.aae New York City 


THE PICTURESQUE 


FESTIVITIES IN 30 TOWKS 


i • iiior. aii>i> u \nierirnn Vjnuj. 
Notliprlnml Mate Knllwnii uni 
MiibIiImit ltoute.3.T4 Kin la Av«^ 
Nrw York. 


Summer Vacation 
Sea Trip 

7 days at *ra. 

3 day* on shore. 

$92-50 


THOS. COOK & SON 


VACATION 

CRUISES 


South Sea Islands 

N#» Asiiliary YachL Oee Tear S2SS4M 
McCOY BROS., Daytona. Fla. 


Mar lit la Octaker let 1 
Jamaica Sf 

PANAMA CANAL 

CUBA. HATH. COLOMBIA. 
COSTA B1CA. NICARAGUA, 
by "PRINT* and other 
steamer* of our 
ATLAS SERVICE 


U sre ttuattd oo the Unea of the ^ 

Paris-Lyon-MediterranEe 


Ceaafart aad Caaieaiear. Wilheal a C.awd 

Ktitoi't: 

GENERAL EUROPEAN TOURS. 
BRITISH ISLES. RUSSIA and BAL- 


MAINE _ 

ARGYLE INN -8th Season 


Mountain scenery, lakes, 
quaint cities, fashionable re¬ 
sorts. Sunshine and flowers 
in winter, snow and ice in 
summer, are within reach of 
the traveler by the famous 
P.-L.-M. 

RAIL tnd AUTOMOBILE 
UNES 

Do not fail to take the trip 

ROUTE del ALPES 

the most beautiful motor trip 
in the world. 

Drrcriptirr pompMef*. mapi 


SUMMER CR TIBER 

To ibt LAND Or THK MID* 
MIGHT HUN 

ROOTS. AND.ORKNEY A FAROE 
ISLANDS, ICELAND. RPITK- 
BEROEN. NORTH CAFE. 
HORWAT 

From IInQ3i*ur».ttitrInrTUNE. 
JULY h»4 ArnUBT. br 8.S 


and NORTH CAPE. SWITZER 
LAND and TYROL. Departing Jun 
and July. 

AUTOMOBILE TOURS 
Through the moat plrtureaque part 
of Europe. Seven lour* leaving Jun. 
and July. 

ROUND tk« WORLD. Five Tour*. Flv. 
Month* to Year in length. July to Dec 
PACIFIC COAST Tuui. frequently 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Cruise Around (be World 
Tbroofh lb/KiuBR Csoa] 

Bj Tfis-«errv 8 . H 'Cim- 
Iravli.tr Ni-w York Jaq- 

Bit r.th wv 

13S days—$900.00 t&d up 


LONDON HOTEL 


Attractive Trip# at Moderate Co* 

Efficient mar>*ifcrocnt. Small parties 

Pmntion Tour• $275.00 .pw.rd. 
Round the World—N of. t Jab.. Feb 
THE FI LG HIM TOTHS 

306 Waahinctoo St.. Boston 
Raymond Ss Whitcomu (o AkiiTj 


LANGHAM HOTEL 


Write for fall information 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN UNE 
41-44 Brs*d.»»..S.*Urk 

Boaton. Fhiladil-.hta . 

L. w, ssrtt. 


Come to 


WHBW iv m 

HOLLAND 

Holland will rrlrbcate I he tooth Annlver- 

HIV Of n«l 111 IcjionitFii.e with FrativtliMv of 

•v#ry ilvMcnptioO' I*a*p.uh*—jo K»i->* 4- 
tioria of Indurtry, Art. StilDjiih*. Agriculture , 
Thl* yeui will mark the lojuguratkioof (Im 

Peace Palace at The Hague 

Tb# forme) de^lcAtlon <>t Carnetfe'e Royal 

<••!» Will br AUcnilol t»> CllC tefCUailbUil it* 
wofUI'wUlt impufiaiue ilciiuadi. 

THU la the year to tlali HolDotSt 

^ Full gunlcular* free of rber«e froai the 
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MOTORCYCLE TRIPS 


V ACATION trips by mo lorry ole offer 
so many delightful possibilities that 
this method of touring is growing rapidly 
in populantv. It is no longer necessarv 


of any stand- 
I with either 
to a tricycle. 


or a tandem seal may be added, in cither 
case accommodating another rider. 

In no oilier self-propelled vehicle is so 
much power coinpresl in so small a 
space. In its application to these vehicles, 
the gas-engine has made it possible to gel a 
maximum of motive power into a minimum 
of space. The motorcycle has been [.ef¬ 
fected so highly that machines of standard 
makes are as dependable as first-class auto¬ 
mobiles. 

The cost of operation is lower than that 
of any other motor vehicle. Expenditures 
for gasoline, luhricating-oil. and tin* up¬ 
keep, while touring, an* almost absurdly 
low. For instance, a ruDservati 
age fuel consumption would be 
miles for a single machine on 01 


Big Appetites 

Thank These Baskets 


seventy 


lo lil any po> bolbook. 
IDEAL CONDITIONS 
FOR FISHING. SAIL. 
INC. CANOEING. 
MOTORDOATING. 
GOLFING. SURF 
AND STILL WATER 
BATHING. AND TEN¬ 
NIS. 


A experience a spirit of 
hrill of freedom, somowhat 
itors. Over fair 
weather, inotor- 
o average easily 
unduo sp<«<ding 
3 -mile tour utav 


akin to that felt by n\ 
roads and in favorable 


A writer 
Two years 
gurded in 
i'incut by 


I Tn#«nl»r. Iii» Nth («rit«ry vritai 

a* t»jg 0iix> tta*4'i.iii»* Makua t wotarboo*. VltibW 
r. ataiuUrtl k»*U*nl. 14 HUMM Cm full 
Wt ool f Vn iiarw-oibac* Iwav* i:» lo f JOk 
I almpUeify tuakso II f»or» duf»W*.MIo»fr 

giL Hull! In U*«* Urtfus KUMV 
»h#r It if t if Martin* tmeiorw, 
(XhiWIi'I r* tNiwr. N.M In 
Mr. Nipr V i f< s 11 lru’ti«o. W«.|fM 
IS Its* IfiMII? cmrrUwJ. U<**« in 
trip op |HK*knl. (Xu 

l*r man*.! by i«arr*l |h*I. Hrrvl 
f**r ratal, g arul * w-nry vA 
u* •iiluf » f.^»’‘ f iiaranlmt. 
Agent* wanted 

k.x.ttnnnr typewritt* co 
- -M Bryajwai . p.w Ygfh 


plates anything n 


RICHELIEU & ONTARIO 

NAVIGATION CO. 


The Hawkcye Fitted Lunch Basket 


IMITED 


Write! 


II u T K l.l 

KIT M ‘'HOTEL TADOUSAC 
TnJoiMC. H.g. 

m Iliy r«« and Malarli 
w %U*itr*U4 gmulf to A 

i«M «i|rr Tramr Mur. ^ 

nirrul. Cio. il 


I he Burlington Basket Co 

33 Main Street, Burlington, low 


Practical, Portable 

Ty pewriter 
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PACKARD SERVICE 

The car best able to care for itself 
is cared for by the best service 

Packard service means ability plus willingness to serve. Every 
Packard owner commands tree of charge the services of a 
technical expert in inspecting his car and making minor 
adjustments. Packard dealers take the initiative in keeping 
cars running to the entire satisfaction of their owners. 

Each dealer carries a carefully selected line of parts in stock 
and maintains a service department with all facilities for keep¬ 
ing Packard cars and trucks at their high point of efficiency. 

For Packard owners who tour abroad, the Packard Motor Car 
Company of Paris maintains a complete service depot at No. 5 
Rue Newton, Paris. 

In all Packard establishments the same consideration is ex¬ 
tended to every Packard owner regardless of his place of 
residence or where he purchased the car. 

Packard service follows the can—one of the reasons why a 
Packard “38” or a Packard “48” bought this year will have a 
higher relative cash value next year or five years hence than 
any other car purchased at the same time. 

Ask the man who owns one 

Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 


Tht Pkartom 

















































The mod valued powesaion of many a man loday a ihe Elgin Walch 
his falher earned and pawed on to Kim. There is no finer heirloom— 
no greater inspiration to punctuality, faithfulness and trustworthiness— 
for the Elgin typifies all these things to the highest degre e, li re watch 
here pictured is the latest Elgin model—a man-el 
of precision and beauty. It is the 1—P'' n 


VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Marriage 


Lotd Elgin is (hr thmnnt watch ro*d^ m Acortk* 
with an enamel dial. It cootami the my Ulc* 
device* lor pnEret timcluwt»ng. winding Micro- 
mctric Kntulalof. Compcatalmg B.l»r*c end 
Double Roller Escapement. Adjutted and cawd 
*t (be Elgin factory Solid gold oc 25-yeaf 


r reldtion to life ar>d health. 
*!»»« knovrlfxlre doe* not coma 
»«»irItigentlr of itself• nor conrct- 
It from ordinary everyday aourcea. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO 
Elgin, in. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: (Co-rinmdi 

Wasteful Electric Fans. 

A Submarine Sled . 

An Ultra-violet Detective . 

Greek &a a Scientific Study . 

Doom of Harvard’* Elm* . 


The ’Frisco Failure. 

Mutterings of a “Silent Panic " 

Lending Huerta Uoney. 

Doubts about the Foetal Surplus 
Shearing Patent Privileges . . 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Vindication . . . 
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1318 
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1320 
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a repreeenu Phrldlppidea. the Greek courier who ran from AUima to Sparta, about 150 
He aymbolliea ibe news-bringer. The painting t* the work of Mr. Harold Nclaon. 


SYMBOLISM OF THK COVER DESIGN.—Our 
mUm. In two day*, to ask Sparta’s help against th 


Tab be of Contents 


Learn the 
P Truth 

$ V Ignorance of (he law# of life Hm 
led to very ecrioutmUfortunee.— 
v «nd the dleeipaiion of (hU lirnor- 
ance will rrault In truer modcaty, 
W diacaae and a happier and 

JO« purer aoefety. 

The Education of Sex 

A Digest from the Writings oI 
1>R. JOHN COWAN 
end other Eminent Authorities 
Contains 25 Chapters, Illustrations. 
Thr tubfr.t mailer of loom* Chafieri it 
The True snd False Objects In Marrying. 
Who Should and Who Should Not Marry. 
How to Select a Husband or Wlf*. 

How to Obtain Perfect Offspring. 
Pregnancy and-Lsbor. 

Labor and Nursing, 

Anatomy and Phvslology. 

How to Insure Marital Happiness and 
Other Important Chapters, 

The Education ol Sea has the rndorarment of 
leading Universities. Colleges. Schools. Eminent 
Statesmen and Preachers and I’rofeaaora through¬ 
out the country. 

Writ* far Botktrl and Endonrmenli . 

GRfiVIC PUB. CO. >?' 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 


Not a Petty Saving 


Don’t think that Goodyears won 
their place through any petty savings. 

They were once in bottom place. 
Today they outsell, by long odds, all 
other tires in the world. 

They have leaped to leadership. The 


Goodyear demand has come like an 
avalanche. 

Last year’s sales by far exceeded 
our previous 12 years put together. 

It took a vast, compelling reason to 
bring this change about. 


Two Big Savings 

The No-Rim-Cut tire—which 
we control—revolutionized con¬ 
ditions. 

Al>out one in four of all old- 
type tires were wrecked by rim- 
cut ruin. The No-Rim-Cut tire 
wiped out that loss completely. 

Then the oversize we gave 
this tire added 10 per cent to 
the air capacity. And that, with 
the average car, adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage. 

These two features alone vastly 
altered the cost of tire upkeep. 

Other Savings 

Then, year after year, we have 
spent fortunes on re¬ 
search and experi¬ 
ment. 


That department 
now costs us j 100,000 
yearly. And there 
scores of our experts 
work all the time, 
seeking ways to better 
tires. 

They test the tires 


by metered mileage—test every 
new idea. Night and day, four 
tires at a time are l>cing worn out 

in our factory. 

• 

It was thus we learned, in the 
course of years, how to give you 
Goodyear mileage. 

The Meter. Tell 

Bear in mind that meters are 
now used on countless cars. 
Men know which tire is best. 

The time is past when users 
depend on makers’ claims. 

They measure mileage, watch 
their tire upkeep. And they 
tell their results to others. 

Over two million Goodyear 



tires have gone out to meet 
these tests. And Goodyear sales 
have doubled over and over as 
men proved out the tires. 

Judge by This 

Judge Goodyear tires by the 
final verdict of the legions of 
men who have used them. 

You can see the No-Rim-Cut 
feature—the oversize feature. 
But the main fact lies in their 
records. 

Motor car makers have con¬ 
tracted for 890,680 Goodyears to 
I'c used on new cars this year. 
And our demand from users is 
twice as large as last year. 

The savings which 
did that are bound to 
win you when you 
make one test. 


AKRON OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 

With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


‘ Write for the Good¬ 
year Tire Book—14th- 
year edition. It tell* all 
known way* to economise 
on tire*. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 

Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kind, of Rubber Tire.. Tir 
Maia C«aadiaa Office. 


Repair Outfit. 
BewauvilU. Oat. 


04J) 
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BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


purpose U the Individual develop®-*. U 
uUu;i Ai»d character lor U* work ol the we 
lege or baMnets. A Urrr. lymtMikuc, dEcu 
aiiy *e!«ird t*iiulf» «t high cf7ar*it« r ailriji 
carefully »upmiM<i athletic*. military 
Ida! location. For catalogue, Addit** 

ev. T H Lamk.*, A M.. D.D.. Prin. 


Now is the Time to 
Choose a School 


St. Andrew’s School 


i.unt and caisful attention to the Individual boy 

I HOMAN II. EC Mil LOT, Headmaster. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian 


I i r^iiage-Phone Method 


MM !•» and TmUmmmhiU 

The UaiHte-Phoae Method 

IK NtaaaHfc. !*•**<* M.J. I. 


The literary Digest 


If V). The Preparation 
of Manuscripts for the 
Printer will show vou 


Do You 
Write ? 


$1.80 worth of MOTOR AGE for $1.00 


^ GEORGEE 
DAWSON. Ph D. 


The Pratt Teachers' Agency 


BE A LAWYER 


Study at Home 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


GASOLINE 

costs 227% more today 
than it did two years ago 

But don’t let that bother 
you—read MOTOR AGE 

A recent issue of MOTOR 
AGE pointed the way tq 
save money on gasoline, 
to cut down tire expense, to 
avoid repair hills, to mini¬ 
mize the chance of accident. 


It also nave the illustrated motor¬ 
ing news of the week, gave the 
routes and descriptions of several 
tours, and furnished a complete 
and dependable advertising di¬ 
rectory of the motoring world. 

All this was in one issue, and 
MOTOR AGE is issued fifty-two 
cimrs a year. 

MOTOR AGE can save you 
money, can add to your 
motoring enjoyment. 

The price per copy is lo cents. 
Bur to give you the chance to 
prove the value of MOTOR 
AGE, vie <cillsend it all through the 
months of July, .fugust, September 
a nd October — IS issues — Jor just 
one dollar. 

If you wish your investment of 
Irom f *icoo to S 5000 in a motor 
car to bring you maximum returns 
in enim ment an<l efficiency — ujt 


AotorAge 


The Car Owner's Wcekli 


New Jaxsat. Bridgeton. (Nur I*htlade]phla ) 

|w Hall M '“ M.cdon.ld .nd MU. Fisa’. 

ivy nan school for girls 

C«-lrer Preparatory and Finuhinc ri^rv. Cot 1 Scale 
Aon».ts u» icud. 1.5 ml «r» I uccptiouil udvAUUgci in 
mtiMC IkuUi^. Uftkrt nil, 1er.ru*. 

Europe for Girls 

The Thompson-Bnldnsseroni School 

S[—nd« whole school year abroad In study and travel. 
«jib year. Usual< our*. October aaillog with PtincipaU. 

MU. MUCH T.SCOTT hrmn, 1U CratralA..D»»»r. N. H 

MADAME JEAN MARTY’S 
FRENCH FAMILY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

163 A.enu. Victor Hugo. Parts, Franc. 

F<- inTuUn apply ST« Wester* Avenue. Albany, N. V. 

ntlakwgk. Fa. Wood..J 1 m4 

PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE for WOMEN 

Many elective courses leading to degrees. Special 
attention clvm to preparation Tor ottrimslonal work In 
I EACIIIM., SOCIAL SERVICE snd MUSIC. 
I>II.WORTH HALL, a preparatory school lor board- 
Inif and d»» students which prepares fur all coUc*«m 
I and has lull t eit locate lights. 

rail bra »!>.»• bnobr 16U. IMS 
I Addicu for litcratur* or further Information 
_ M. !»■ I.lad.ay, P.P, ftuldrsl 

MISS COMPTON S SCHOOL FOR 
CHILDREN OF RETARDED MENTALITY 

Tci 
»fto 
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School / 


^ImKunf fiou i\t 


COLLEGE 

CONSERVATORY 


BRENAU 


BELMONT SCHOOL 

(For Boys) 

BELMONT, CALIFORNIA 
25 Miles Souffi of 


Franelsco 

Prewwi boys for the test colleges and schools of 

Engineering. 

Write to the Secretary of Department C for CaU 
loguc giving detailed information. 

W. T. KKII>. Hrmlnuutrr 
GILBKltT N. ItltlN K. A». t llradmxsiter 


Emma Willard School 


N*w long. bobbe Perrr-oa-Ilodeoa. 

Mackenzie School 

Preps ml Ion Nf Mo Im>>* for college. technical or 
hlglwr t>u«inr«4 career*, Catalogue ud Illustrate 
upuu icqus.t. Jam mm 0. giUKMUft. Ph.U. 


The Universitt of Chicago 

Correspondence-Study Dept. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 


Massawippi Summer School 

North Hatley, Que., 

niter* a unique opportunity to etudy Span- 
Mi. Italian. I’urtugucer. Ktnuli. German. 
Greek. Utin. Mathematics, Klcmemaxy 
l.nw and Plano-playing. 

Preparatory Department hai been meet 
■uccetoful In preparing boys and girl* (or 
■ liool and college entrance rumination*. 
For lUuetrated booklet addrrm 

Dr. C. U. CUrfc, Ysl. P.O., N.-H.t«,Co-. 


Morgan Park Academy 


borough, practical commcr- 
ho luorea won by !«• grad- 
mient* from many part# of 
tot# builoHa. secretarial and 
i. Including nercssary funds- 
Both MIN. Iqulpmrnl Ufl- 
«a«ro niOTiful rtrrywhert. 
Mcurrd. Before deciding on 


ST. REGIS CAMP FOR BOYS 

IN THE A 1)1 ICON BACKS 

Combining pleasure and study lor refined boya. All tutoring 
lw. I .and and water sports. fU5 covert all «i pease*. 
Kipericnctd instructor*. 

F. K. LANDONe A.M..M.D..LL.D,. Saranac Lake. N Y. 


PAMP WONPOSET 

^ BOTr camp 100 Ming nu 


THE LAKE ERIE BOYS' CAMPS-WAH-PE-TON 

«*i Lake Erie, nearest town (Ashtabula. 0.1 gi mils*. Idem! 
situation Complete equipment. Eitwrt Leadership. Real 
t amping lllkee-Swinimmg-Hoattng rtahifc-Athletlce. Tu 
luring in all sublet*. r*t** tally (or high school and roIWr 
Ull^n WO * >UM tny flluatraUri 


NESVILLE. 


higlieet educational ui 


n tamp, P — 

irlt. Tents if preferred—board floor, 
ature Study. Instruction if desired- 

f Mhmea Metcalf- School. Tarry town- 


A iatnp for 
Tennis and 
Address: 1 


The Gulf Coast Military Academy 


Camp Information 

Vucatlon day* will aoon be here and hundred* 
of our renders are now looking for summer camps 
lor their boy* ami Kiris. 

For quick and reliable information write to our 
Camp Bureau. *tatinR location prrtcrrcd and prue 
you are willing to pay. 

We will advice you promptly and to tho best 
of our ability. Address 

Camp Bureau The Literary Digest 


A First Class Preparatory School 

Located beside the sc*. Most healthful climate, thoroiiKli instruc- 
tion. Hitch moral tone. Reasonable cost. Excellent equipment, 
limited. S*»<l tu thr l*>y, i re wilt trnd you the win. For rutnlojc 
address, 

GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY, Gulfport, Miu. 


St. Paul’s School 

Healthfully located In beautiful C.*r«leo City. Long l«la*J. 

IN miles Hum New Yufk. HuOdm** comiArtrly equit>(*«l 
(iyiiinaaluin. •wliiunir* t«ool, line athletic Drill*. Prepare* 

tor any College or scientific school. C ompetent master at the 
bead of each department. 

A Lower School for Younger Boys 

For Information ami catalog address 
W Al. lt U IL lillll, IbaNMUr, Net Nargsa Ctly, L 1 


Rural Delivery No. 7 


Conneravillr. Ind. 
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EVERY WHITE RADIATOR 

ONE MORE REASON 


Watch the motor trucks go by. 

Note what an impressive majority of the big 
houses have chosen the White Motor Truck as 
the best motor truck "buy.” 

Just count the motor trucks with the famous White 
radiator—shaped the same as the border of this ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Every White radiator you see is one more reason 
why you should consider the White for your next 
Motor truck purchase. 

3500 It kite Trucks in Service Today 


The White ifeji Company 

CLEVELAND 

Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Trucks and Taxicabs 


CJt 
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THE ’FRISCO FAILURE 


T HE FIRST important railway bankruptcy of the year, 
the largest mishap of that kind, aft Rradslrtel't points 
out, "sinoo the Wabaah Railway was placed in tho 
hands of receivers,'' at once brinits up two queations: Why did 
it happen? and What does it mean? Officials of the bankrupt 
Ht. Louis and San Francisco an- not taking the public very fully 
into their confidence. They speak of the 
increased costs of operation coupled with 
tho inability to raise freight rates, «»f flood 
losses, of ham (wring govern mental restric¬ 
tions. But why, ask editorial critics, aware 
that other roads are weathering similar con¬ 
ditions, was this great system unable to find 
credit to enablo it to meet a few com|«ra- 
tivcly small notes? The New York Timet 
Annalist bluntly answers that tho the roads 
havo "many serious problems," everybody 
knows "that the bankruptcy of the St. Ix»uis 
and San Francisco is owing to the fact that 
it has for many years l>ccn notoriously 
the worst financed big railroad in this 
country." 

But this ugnin sets tho Springfield Repub¬ 
lican to wondering whether tho present 
stringency of credit, which is acknowledged 
to bo a feature of the business situation. 

"may not uncover other weak spots in the 
finnuces of the American railroad systems." 

Tho Kansas City Star sees danger in tho 
complicated finances of the roods.- "they 
have too many subsidiary corporations. and 
there is too much temporary financing.” 

Yot The Republican, in common with most 
of those who have been watching and 
commenting on market conditions, finds 
it "encouraging that in the days following 

the ’Frisco affair, stock-market trading revealed no special 
danger-points in the list." 

The daily and weekly papers which specialize in financial 
affairs do not seem for the most part to regard tho 'Frisco 
failure as the cause of the subsequent slump in securities. 


nor do they think it a portent of coming disaster. In France, 
where a ’Frisco bond issue was successfully floated in April, 
the news of the receivership has incensed security-holders, 
and several journals have made the Incident a text for caustic 
remarks about American business morals. In New York, one 
writer connected with The Journal of Commerce does see in 
the 'Frisco bankruptcy additional evidenoe 
"of the importance of two underlying fac¬ 
tors in the market." which, in his opinion, 
are driving "the weaker class" of railroads 
to despair. First of these, he says, "is the 
scarcity «»f funds for investment; MM<ond, 
the inability of railroads to make sufficient 
money to adequately protect their credit 
unless they arc (MTmittcd to charge profitable 
rate* for the transportation of merchandise.” 
That this great system, with 7,520 miles of 
road, extending from Kansas City, St. Louis, 
and Chicago, through Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma. Illinois. Kansas, Tennessee, Mis¬ 
sissippi, Alabama, and Texas, should not bo 
able to secure funds to meet maturing notes 
amounting to $2.2.'>0.000 " is remarkable," we 
read further in The Journal of Commerce - and 
"that its bankers should express surprize is 
even more remarkable, for they certainly 
must have lawn importuned to furnish this 
small sum." 

"The entire trouble, however, appenrs to 
resolve itself into the fact that tho compnny 
was unable to obtain its necessary capital 
at all. It could not sell shares at any price 
because it could not pay dividends. Laltor 
has been continuously adding to its hurdon. 
tax*-s have been increased, the cost of every¬ 
thing entering into the building, upkeep, 
repairing, and operating of its lines has ex¬ 
panded. But when it attempted to improve its revenues the 

Government arbitrarily slept in with 'thou shalt not.'. 

"Whether the receivership for the St. Louis and San Francisco 
road will prove an object-lesson to the Government and Ik* a 
blessing in disguise remains to be seen. At present the weaker 
class of our transportation lines are in despair. Their credit 
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is gone, and hankers, where they are making loans at all. are 
taking full advantage of obvious necessities. A well-known 
financial authority, discussing this phase of the situation yester- 
duy, declared that there must lie a prompt turn about to the 
Government's attitude toward the railroads or. in his opinion, 
the country would seo a series of railroad receiverships similar 
to that ex[KTienced in 1893. Some railroads can not get money 
at any price, one large system having, for 
instance, been refused accommodation on 
short-term notes at a rate, including the 
discount as well as interest, that was a start¬ 
ling revelation of its real condition. Uuless 
the transportation lines are permitted to 
charge profitable rates they must go into 
lumkruptey. With New York Central sell¬ 
ing below i>ar and Pennsylvania down to 
107. what chance, the authority in question 
asked, had weaker roads to put out new share 
capital or any securities at all that were not 
flxl obligations?" 

With this, Mr. II. S. Priest, attorney for 
the 'Frisco receivers, is in complete accord. 

While the price of everything else has gone 
up, the railroad*, he say*, "havo not been 
allowed to advance the price of transporta¬ 
tion." And ho continues, in a statement 
printed in the New York Sun: 

"All business i* in a halting attitude 
hocauHo all business scorn* to Im« more or ln» 
the subject of legislative control. This dis¬ 
courages enterprise and progress. 

" Business need* emancipation from legis¬ 
lative influence. It has l>ccn pursued until 
it is a nervous wreck. 

" Railroad* must bo managed by their 
owners. They must bo owned either by the 
Government or by private person*. If 
owned by the former it* ownership gives it 
the right to deal with them a* it may 
please. If owned by private capital it must 
be allowed to manage them as it may please. 

subject only to the obligation to give adequate service at a 
price which i* reasonable for the service rendered, without 
regard to the profit which tho owner* may make in rendering 
such service." 

The lesson, "so plain that nolxsly ought to bo able to shut 
his eye* to it," is thus emphatically stated by The Commercial 
ami Financial Chronicle (New York): 

" Unless it decay*, this country must grow, and it trill grow. 
Hut its growth will be retarded and made unduly costly unit's* 
its transportation implements grow with it; they ought even to 
grow a little in advance of it. ns in the past they have done. If 
now lines can neither be constructed nor owned until they are 
in protltuble development, that is like saying that one must not 
sturt until he has finished; on such a doctrine there is a halt in 
national progress until we discover that we are halting ourselves. 
If railway operation is to be kept squeezed down to such close 
margins as leave no room to wait for returns from extension of 
facilities, or even to take care of such incidental physical mis¬ 
haps us floods and tho like, the country will be up against a dead 
wall of its own mnking." 

More guardedly, and in some cases with careful sprinkling of 
"if*” and "however*." such journals as the Boston Adrcrtuer. 
Birmingham Age-Herald, Philadelphia Inquirer and Bulletin, 
New York .Sun. Syracuse Journal . Rochester and 

Chicago Inter Ocean and Tribune also speak of the ’Frisco's 
trouble* as furnishing the railroads with an additional argument 
in their demand for higher rates. 

Yet while they admit the existence of these harassing con¬ 
ditions, most editors arc nevertheless inclined to ascribe the 
'Frisco's fall, in the words of the Kansas City Star, "primarily to 
a bail system of financing, ami secondarily to injudicious expan¬ 
sion." Mr. B. F. Yoakum. Chairman of the 'Frisco’s executive 
committee and the dictator of its fiscal policies, is credited with 


faith in the great Southwest he was developing, but he is thought 
to have acted on this faith not wisely, but too widoly. The 
'Frisco, in The Financial World'* opinion, "fell of its own dead 
weight," and The Wall Street Journal draws the lesson from its 
fall "that the control of a railroad can not go on indefinitely 
putting creditors between themielves and the property without 
eventually losing it." Bradalreet'a takes t he 
same view’ of tho affair. It expluins first 
that the 'Frisco has "a stock eapitul of 
Sfi0.000.000 and an aggregate bonded debt 
of no lews than $184,000,000, guaranties of 
controlled and leased lino stock bringing 
the funded obligations up to over $222,000,- 
000." Therefore: 

"It will he seen that Iheoutstnnding bonds 
and notes of the system are disproportion¬ 
ately large as regards the share capital of 
the company, and to this fact its financial 
embarrassment seem* to lie largely due. In 
other words, the property was weighted down 
with'fixt obligations until the strain upon 
its earning power and credit could be no 
longer support**!. This fad has not been 
without recognition on the part of the finan¬ 
cial community, as the comparatively low 
quotations for the road'* general lien per 
cent, bond* for some time past would indi¬ 
cate. The receivership was no doubt pro- 
cipitatcd by the prevailing narrow state of 
the investment market and the consequent 
unwillingness of banking interest* to make 
further advance- to a railway corporation 
whose credit was none of the host. Still, it 
ia to be eomddorod that the incident is the 
rc-ult of condition* in reference to the com¬ 
pany itself, which had for a number of years 
extended its system by leasing older proj>- 
ertios like tho Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
or by acquiring various new line* in the 
Southwest, financing this extension through 
sab-* of junior bond*]or abort-term note issue* to an excessive 
extent. 

"It is easy to conclude that n complete reorganization of 
the company'* finance* will In* necessary, but the task pre¬ 
sent* no unusual difficulties. In fad. with a substantial cur¬ 
tailment of the fixt rhnrge*. which need not Im« perma¬ 
nent. the property could probably Ik* reudily restored to 
solvency." 

This optimistic conclusion is also reached by Mr. Priest, who 
remarks that "those who are interested in the property und who 
hold its stock do not feel deprest by the present situation, but 
regard it rather as a new birth of a more vigorous and valuable 
property." Similar confidence is also exprest by St. Louis und 
Kansas City editors, who know the country which the 'Frisco 
serve*. The Kansas City Star rejoices in the appointment of 
Mr. Winchell. former president and operating head of tho 
system, to a receivership. And The Railway Age (lazcUc adds 
its tribute: 

" If hard and able work by an px«*ellent organization could havo 
kept these properties solvent they would have remained solvent. 
No railway president in the country has worked harder than 
Mr. Winchell has since he went to the 'Frisco lines, somewhat 
over three years ago. ... It can not be too emphatically said 
at this time when there might develop some misunderstanding 
as to the facts that the organization and personnel of the opera¬ 
ting and traffic departments of the Chicago and Kastern Illinois 
and the 'Frisco have been exceptionally good, and that their 
officers have done all that men can do to prevent the result 
which has now come." 

The Chicago and Eastern Illinois, the'Frisco's chief subsidiary, 
has been put into a separate receivership, and Western papers 
believe the reorganization will bring about, a separation of tho 
two roads. 
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MUTTERINGS OF A '*SILENT PANIC" 

T HE TIGHTNE88 of money, the gradual decline in 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange for the last 
nine months, and the difficulty lately experienced in 
floating bond issues, indicate a condition in our finance which 
tho New York World calls a "silent panic." The underlying 
cause, according to a New York Sun writer, is simply that "at 
present there is not enough money in the world to supply the 
wants of the borrowers." That is, "available supplies of capital 
aro Insufficient to provide for all the financing that borrowing 
governments, municipalities. Stall*, colonies, and corporations 
have undertaken." Wall Street, explain several editors, suffers 
most because of foreign influence*. For it is impossible, declan* 
tho New York H’orM, to attribute the "silent panic" to home 
affairs: 

"The crop outlook has rarely ever been letter than now. 
Speculative excesses have (icon absent. Surplus hank reserves 
ore unusually large, liiisinoes long since accepted the popular 
decree that illegitimate monopoly must cease, and is acting 
accordingly. The number of people who have so misread 
history or so misapplied knowledge u to lielieve that panics 
and hard times arc inseparable front acts of tariff p-duction is 
now comparatively small. 

"Wall Street has had it* silent panics before, and under the 
highest of tariffs. Hut it has never had one before so clearly 
resulting from foreign influence* and so little due to home con¬ 
ditions." 

And The Sun, in n leading editorial, after dismissing a number 
of ixipulnr explanations of the storia* of hanl time* tells u* 
that "What is going on in Wall Street i* primarily the re¬ 
flection of Europe's need for money." 

Similar conditions prevailing in London ore explained by tho 
editor of the London Statist as due to the fact that where** 
investors in America, France, and Germany have of late yeara 
subscribed huge amounts for new enterprise, "since the war 
in tho Balkans these countries appear to have lost their nerve." 



"TUB WORLD IS OYER 104DED AND OVtMARMrD.*' 

—Cenroin ih* New York .Sun. 


That means that "borrowers have had to resort to the London 
market" to an almost unprecedented extent. Hut all the world, 
according to The Economist, “is overloaded and overarracd," and 
all the great financial centers are feeling the strain. Many recent 
loans have been undersubscribed and left largely on the bands 


of the underwriters. London banking underwriters, The Sun 
hears, "have agreed to discourage further bond issues until the 
present surplus is absorbed and the congestion in the investment 
market relieved.” Wars and rumors of wars, with expensive 
military programs, have had their influence, but after all, thinks 
The Sun, the trouble is that the bond market is oversuppliod: 

"Under the tremendous outpouring of bonds of all varieties, 
interest rales have been driven down, and investment capital 



niKRE'a a son. 


-Kirby In I bo New York World, 

commands a higher price and i« worth more the world over. . . . 
The reactionary teodcnck* of investment markets everywhere 
are traceable to this influence. All alike are feeling tho effect* 
of a world-wide credit strain, of the state of saturation in the 
market for capital. In time no doubt the situation will change, 
but in (tanking circles it is believed that the change can bo 
brought about only by enforced economy, for at present there 
is not enough money in tho world to supply tho want* of bor- 
row cm. 

Despite tho "fundamentally good" conditions in this country, 
which our papers and leading capitalist* continue to emphasise, 
those who are in the l>c<«t posit ion to know now Ittliovo. according 
to Vice-President Talbert, of the National City Bnnk of New 
York, "that we have entered into a jK-riod of dear money, tho 
duration of which is indefinite." To the question, What should 
we do? Mr. Talbert answers: "First, that while critically scru¬ 
tinizing credits, we should continue to lend freely to legitimate 
manufacturers, dealers.importers.and exporters" and “secondly, 
that new financing on a large scale wherever possible should !*• 
postponed, and all forms of enterprise* involving flxt invest¬ 
ments of capital should be discouraged, if not entirely 
denied.** 

These conditions existing. The Financial World would "not ho 
a bit surprised if the year 1913 proved to be tho season when our 
financial doctors and surgeons threw discretion to the winds and 
operated upon a number of Gnancial cripples among the big 
corporations." It adds: 

"Even tho considerable blood-letting may have to take place, 
in the end conditions will bo liettcr. for then the corporations 
which are top-heavy in capital aud in bonded debt will have so 
pared off the superfluous flesh they are now carrying that they 
will he aide to get along without experiencing periodical market 
chills. Then they will lx* on a basis where it is reasonable to ex¬ 
pect they will be able to take care of their obligations in poor 
times a* well as in good." 
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LENDING HUERTA MONEY 

HE IMPORTANCE of the dollar in running a govern¬ 
ment as well as a household is strikingly instanced in 
the ease of Mexico, which, whilo languishing for official 
recognition by the United Statee. is able, "largely through the 
exertions of American financiers," to secure a loan of about 
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—Morgan III the PhltalHphla Intuit". 

$100,000,000 that, according to the New York Commenial, "is 
regarded by Wall Street friends of Mexico as the final establish¬ 
ment of the power and stability of the Huerta Administration." 
The loan is made for administrative purposes and for the main¬ 
tenance of the national railways of Mexico, which arc contmlhd 
by the Mexican Government. For government needs $75,000.- 
000 is allotted and for the railways bonds are issued in the sum 
of $2ti,7liO,tMN), which came "just in the nick of time." The Com¬ 
mercial says, to avert "the wholly unparalleled situation of a 
railway system owned by an important government being 
forced into receivership." For Mexico to be able to make such 
a loan is evidence to the Philadelphia Record that the hankers 
judge the Huerta Government "as likely to be permanent as 
any Mexican administration." for while their claims might be 
good "even if Huerta had to give way to some other patriot." 
novcrthulees, on the principle that no man likes to buy into a 
lawsuit, they would not have pul up the money "if they did 
not believe Huerta could maintain himself." 

The importance of American bankers in the arrangements of 
the loan, the Now York Timet tells us. answers the reproach of 
indifference cast upon this country "by many Mexicans and 
American citizens interested in Mexican business." and the effect 
of the loan in Mexico is that — 

"General Huerta will now lie able to finance military opera¬ 
tion*. and if his assertion is true that the armed opposition to 
the Provisional Government is neither general nor formidable, a 
semblance of peace should soon be restored." 

Elections will ho held not later than next autumn. The Timet 
informs its. to till flu-offices of President and Vii-o-PnT.-ident.and. 
having canvassed the field of probable candidates, it goes on to 
state that what is needed most of all now in Mexico is peace ami 
a normal life for the country which the people "have not had 
for a day since the overthrow of Porfirio Diaz." Yet there is 
little hope for protracted peace under present conditions. The 


Timet thinks, because the various revolutionists are as boastful 
and as dangerous as ever, and that is why "Huerta needs the 
services of a well-trained army " and "men of force and character 
are needed to fill the state offices." 

Force of arms is Huerta's sole dependence, not the Monroe 
Doctrine or the national responsibility of the United States, says 
the Indianapolis Xetcs in comment on a plea for recognition 
written by tho editor of the Mexican Herald and published in 
the Washington Pott; while, in the language of tho Chicago 
Tribune, "we might as well come to an agreement with a 
rattlesnake or sign a treaty with a copperhead." Tho Atlanta 
Constitution, however, wonders whether merely as a matter of 
expediency it would not be w-ise to recognize tho Huerta 
Government and give it a trial, since it acorns that in Mexico 
there is a choice of one of two evils—cither Huerta's crowd 
or anarchy. The El Paso Morning Timet, in a review of tho 
last three years of strife, loss, and suffering, says that "so 
far as actual results are concerned, the Republic of Mexico is 
to-day in much worse shape than it was at tho l*ogiuning of tho 
Madoro revolution." 


DOUBTS ABOUT THE POSTAL SURPLUS 

T HE ONE THING evident in Postmaster-General 
Hurliwon's report denying tho Hitchcock postal sur¬ 
plus and discrediting the efficiency of the Postal Do- 
la rtment under the Taft rigimo, is, to tho mind of the Ronton 
Adrcrfu<r(Kop.),tho fact that the potit-offloe is still "in politics.” 
So while it seems to tho New York Timet (1ml. Dora.) that 
"neither Mr. Hitchcock's defense of his surplus nor the denial 
of the existence of the surplus by his successor in the Detri¬ 
ment is convincing," Republican editors generally find the do- 
feme a complete answer to what Democrats consider n strong 
accusation. Mr. Hitcheoek was "t«H» much of a smart Alcek.” 
is the Now York Worhl’t comment on the report of Port* 
inaster-Geuernl Rurlcaon's Survey Committee, and it adds tlinl 



ALL SHE KM.' NO WAS A LEMON. 

— Bowers In the Newark VrttJ. 


"crippling the service to make a false show of efficiency and 
embarrass his successor... is a trick that does not win in the 
long run." And the Charleston Xetrt and Courier (Dora.), 
keeping in mind recent complaints of poor service, agrees with 
the Atlanta Constitution (Dom.) that 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE LOBBY. 


"Obviously, pronont conditions arc simply the inevitable 
legacy of Hitcboockism. The former Postmaster-Oeneral bent 
all his energies lo build up a mythical surplus. He wanted to 
achieve a reputation for 'doing things' that would stand him in 
profitable stead when he returned to private life. The public 
service paid the penalty." 

On the other hand, the attack on the Hitchcock regime seems 
"decidedly ungracious and pettifogging" to papers like the New 
York Club*. (Ind.), Tribune (Rep.), and Pittsburg Gaulle-Time• 
(Rep.). Republicans in Congress also stand with the former 
Postmaster-Oeneral, and Senator Penrose, who has served on 
several committee# concerned with postal affairs, dcclan* that 
the transformation of a deficit into a surplus was "accomplished, 
not by curtailing tho servioe, but by developing it along profit- 
able lin«*s." 

As briefly set forth in a statement to tho press tbo charges, 
made by the committee, consisting of the four assistant I'ost- 
inasters-Oeuerul and the chief clerk of tho Department, are 
these: 

"The Post-OfTlco Department did not attain a condition of 
self-support during the administration of Poatmastcr-dcneral 
Hitchcock, notwithstanding the widely advertised announce¬ 
ment to that effect, alt ho an apparent surplus was attained by 
unjustiflable methods of book keeping. 

"The general morale and efficiency of the postal service were 
sacrificed to a ruthlessly enforced |M»lioy of false economy for 
the purpose of presenting u showing of self-maintenance: and. 
after the attainment of this end, just before the inauguration 
of the new Administration, the policy was reversed. 

" I»ng-standing vacancies were filled and postponed promo¬ 
tions made. 

"Commitments to flxt charges for long terms were assumed 
in such a way as to saddle the new Administration with the 
great ly increased expense during months, if not years, to come. 

"The all-absorbing program of the last Administration was 
tho placing of the Post-Office Department on a paying basis. 
Policies pursued in this plan were overworked and resulted in 
defective administration and just criticism on the part of the 
public. The postal service affects so vitally the interests of the 
entire population of the country that economy which means a 
curtailment of postal facilities operates as a check to the social 
uud industrial progress of the country. The people are entitl'd 
to the best facilities administered in the most efficient manner. 
That the facilities furnished during the last four years were not 
tho best is clearly established by the facts." 


Among tho specific allegations contained in the report arc 
figure* showing that in 1911, instead of u surplus of $219.01)1), 
there was really a deficit of more than *700,000. 

"Mr. Hitchcock's surplus clearly was fictitious," conclude* 
the indcjiendent Springfield Republican, for 

"It is impossible to controvert the statement made by the 
Hurhwon l*»ard of survey concerning the Hitchcock 'surplus.' 
The lotard included one Republican official holding over from 
the form«T rf-gime and another official who was secretary or 
the Taft Hoard of Economy nnd Efficiency. These two men 
doubtless testify honestly to what they know. Yet it is u pity 
that the only real hnrd effort made by any Post master-! ienernl 
in our lime to put the Department on a self-supporting basis 
should ltavr such an ending." 

But the New York Keening Pont, after admitting much un¬ 
justifiable economy and many instances of poor service, feels 
"hound to add" that the report is not a fair or judicial appraise¬ 
ment of the Hitehos'k administration of the Post-Office De|inrt- 
ment: 

“Whatever fault may attach to his excesses in tho way of 
retrenchment, ami even to any manipulation of which he may 
have l>een guilty in making thut retrenchment seem greater 
than it was. the question remains whether he did or did not 
effect large and praiseworthy economic*. The report does not 
expressly deny thut be did: but it evidently s«<eks either to 
produce the impression that he did not. or at least to obscure 
the fact that he did. if such was the fact." 

And the like, continues The Kerning Paul, is true of the charges 
of improper hookkivping,— 

"Adding up the discrepance* alleged for each of the four 
years, we get a total of $1,568,000. or an average of loss than 
$>100,000 a year. Is it fair to let an uncritical public, looking 
at the general tenor of the rej**rt rather than its circumstantial 
details, get the impression that the wiping out of a $17,000,000 
deficit was largely a matter of iMNikk'eping, when only so insig¬ 
nificant a part of it can thus l*e accounted for?" 

The same point, more emphatically worded, is insisted upon 
by ex-Postmaster-! Jeneral Hitchcock in his sweeping denial of 
the accusations of his successor. He says in ]»art: 

"After reporting alleged discrepancies that an- insignificant 
when compan-d with the great sums known to have Imh-ii suv«*d 
by their predecessors, this committee of novices proceeds in 
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STRENUOUS 

its published statement to enlighten th** American people a* to 
the character of the postal ucviec they have been receiving. 

"Thoir statement is a* inaccurate a* it is gratuitous. for 
tho public well known that never wan the postal wvire 
conducted more efficiently or mail handled with greater 
precision and dispatch than in tho closing years of the Taft 
Administration. 

•‘Tho question may very naturally pnwent itself in the 
publio mind an to why tho present officer* of the Department, 
instead of oonsuming all thin time in an endeavor to disercdil 
the good work of the men they succeeded. are not devoting 
themselves more attentively to the important branches of tho 
service intrusted to their care, oven if they an- thus far unaMo 
in their inexperience to map out and execute a constructive 
(Hislal program so us to broaden still further the uacfulnios of 
tho poet-offlOu.” 

SHEARING PATENT PRIVILEGES 

EN TO FIFTEEN billions of capital are affected by 
the Hu|>rcmc Court’s decision of May 26 in the case 
of cut prici-s on patented articles, so Representative 
Oldfield, of Arkansas, is reported assaying in the New York 6'un, 
which tells us also that in the opiniou of oflb-ials of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice the decision "eventually will affect every home 
in the country.” Representative Oldfield is keenly interested 
because he heads the Patent Committee of the House, and in 
the post session framed u hill aimed to achieve the effect of the 
Supreme Court's di-eiidon. which he maintains is "the most 
important for the reduction of the cost of living that has been 
handed down in a generation.” In view of the fact that the 
Supremo Court has decided the "cut-price case" along the line 
on which he has been arguing for years, Mr. Oldfield says he 
is not going to Ik- slow alniut pushing his bill, but a writer in 
The .Sun declares that the decision removes "the last pretext for 
changing the patent laws.” This writer asserts also that thepat- 
ent system can no longer be accused of lending artificial support 
to manufacturers or of "granting them special privilege denied 
to producers and dealers in unpatented foods.” and observe* 
that the practical question confronting manufacturers is whether 
the Sanatogen decision, which .sanctions the cutting of prices and 
wide-open competition, is what the country wants, or whether 
it should be " nullified by legislation permitting fixt rctuil prices." 

The Sanatogen case turns on the point of "the extent of 


control which the patentee may exercise over a patented article." 
A chemical company manufactures a nerve tonic, called Sana¬ 
togen. which is patented. It is issued to druggists with a notice 
that they must not sell it at less than Si a package, Hradslrtet'g 
relates, or be guilty of an infringement of the patent and con¬ 
sequently "liable to injunction and damages.” A Washington 
druggist repeatedly sold this commodity Mow the stipulated 
price, and the manufacturing company sought to secure an in¬ 
junction in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
The petition was denied, and recourse was had to the Court of 
Appeals, which certified the case to the United States Supreme 
Court. At the same time, wo read in tho Washington Pouf, 
other companies, including the Oilletto Company, the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, the Waltham Watch Company, and 
the Ingerooll Watch Company, wore permitted to file briefs 
with the Supreme Court, "as they had cases |>ending in various 
courts throughout the country Waring on the rights of patentees 
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to restrict the resale price of their articles." Three are the 
words «if the Court's Sanatogen decision presenting the kernel 
of the question between patentee and retailer: 

"The real question is whether in the exclusive right scoured 
by statute to'vend'a patented article there is included the right 
by notice to dietato the price at which subsequent sales of the 
article may be made. The patent's- relies solely U|H»U the 
noticcquotcd to control future prices in the resale by a purchaser 
of an article said to W- of groat utility ami highly desirable for 
general use. The appellee and the johW-rs from whom he pur¬ 
chased wen- neither the agents nor the licensees of the patentee. 
They had the title to. and the right to sell, the article pun-hared 
without accounting for the proceeds to the jiatenteo and without 
making any further payment than had already Wen made in 
the purchase from the agent of the patentee. Upon such facts 
as are now presented we think the right to vend secured in the 
patent statute is not distinguishable from the right of vending 
given in the Copyright Act. In With instances it was the inten¬ 
tion of Congn-s* to secure an exclusive right to sell, and there is 
no grant of a privilege to k«s-p up prices and prevent competition 
by notice* restricting the price at which the article may W- re¬ 
sold. The right to vend conferred by tin- Patent Law bus been 
exorcised, and the added restriction is W-.vond the protection ami 
purpose of the act. This being so. the caw- is brought within 
that line of cases in which this court from the beginning has held 
that a pa ten too who has parted with a patented machine by 
passing title to a purchaser has placed the article beyond the 
limits of the monopoly secured by the Patent Act." 
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The effect of this decision, the Indianapolis A 'em thinks, "will 
be greatly to strengthen tho Government in its effort to enforce 
the Antitrust Law," hecause under the protection of the patent 
laws men not only sell an article at a monopoly price, but require 
also that every one else shall do the same. On this point the 
Buffalo News remarks: 

"There is no doubt that our own people, to say nothing of 
people in other countries, have been compelled to pay many 
millions a year for the use of |tatentisl articles, just because tho 
patentee was able to follow the article down through the trade 
and deprive a dealer of the goods themselves unless a standard 
price was maintained under all conditions.*' 

Another price abuse that the Court's decision will remedy 
is thus stated by the Philadelphia Record: 

"The retail prices of some patented articles have licen pushed 
up to ten times the prices ruling in other markets. American 
patent rights have been employed to prohibit the reimportation 
and sale of patented products, which tho patentee* hud sold 
abroad for a lithe of the money extorted from domestic di alers 
and UHors." 

Tho New York World is careful to point out that for the en¬ 
couragement of invention, "patent monopoly within strict 
bounds still remains," and in the same spirit tin- Chicago Rreord- 
Htrrald speaks of the inventor's worthiness of reward, but adds 
that it was never the intention of the law-making power that 
monopoly conferred by patent "should form a link in an endless 
chain of secondary, tertiary, and collateral monopolies," recalling 
that the decision in— 

"tho so-called iniim<ogrn|>h ease, which sustained the right of 
the owner of u patent to monopolize the sale of all sort* of un- 
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patented articles merely because they are used in connection 
with the patented one. was sharply condemned bv the Chief 
Justice of the Federal Supreme Court. He described it n« 
‘alarming* in its implications. It meant, for example, that the 
inventor of a door-handle might monopolize the construction 
of sky-scrapers." 

The so-called mimeograph case, tho New York Evening P>»l 
notes, "was decided in favor of the unrestricted control of the 
patentee over the use of his produet,” while the Sanatogen case 
is "decided again*! the unrestricted control of the patentee over 
its price." which leads The Po*l to say it is evident “that these 


two decisions are contradictory in spirit.” altho “there is no 
direct inconsistency between them as a matter of law." It cites 
Justiee Day’s statement in reconciling the two decisions in 
which he demonstrates that in the mimeograph case the control 
claimed, and -auctioned by the court, referred to the right to 
"use" the article of the patentee, while the claim in the .Sanato¬ 
gen case must rest solely on his right to "vend" it. The Pn*t 
remarks that both decisions have l«een made by a divided court, 
four to three in the mimeograph case, ami five to four in tho 
Sanatogen com-, and adds: 

"The four who constituted the majority in last year's decision 
are the same four judg«-s that formed the minority in this year's. 
Chief Justice White and Justices Hughes and lamar dissented 
from the broad-construction view in the nmni-ograph ease; and 
nou. in tho Sanatogen case, they are reinforced in the narrow- 
ei*nsiruetion view by Justice Day. who was then absent, and 
Justice Pitney, who hod not yet taken bis seat on Ihe bench, so 
that there was one vacancy.” 

The conclusion of The Pm! is that "it does not require a great 
deal •>! hold (MTU to ootijeelurc that if the mimeograph caw* had 
lawn decided by the full court as at present constituted. tho 
deeision would have been the reverse of wliul it was." and it 
proceed* to urge "earnest consideration" on Congress of tho 
change* in the law of patent* demanded by public interest. On 
this question tho Charleston .Vcm and Courier is of the sarno 
mind, plead* for "radical and comprehensive revision" of tho 
patent law*, and dedal** that "next to the protoelive tariff, 
the |latent laws have dono more than uny other one thing to 
crvnto monopolies and destroy healthy competition." 

MR. ROOSEVELTS VINDICATION 

HE ROOSEVELT VICTORY at Marquette was ono 
of the Colonel's floral tactical exploits, thinks the New 
York Sun —"now wo shall bear no more of Mr. Ibsiso- 
vrit'* drinking habit*." The dramatic vindication bring* him 
congratulation* from practically every ncw*pa|»cr editor in the 
land, including bitter political enemies in all |mrti«>s. Some 
tbcc*be.in«l«*>d, who regret that the Colonel thought it necessary 
to bring the suit, nnd who would have preferred to have him 
pas* over Mr. Newott'* charge* in mlenee. The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger has iu mind persons who look upon the trial ns 
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simply a Rooseveltian "gallery play"—"an astute political man¬ 
euver to make him conspicuous again as a potential candidate for 
another presidential term." The Colonel’s care to maintain 
his reputation hefore the people is looked upon elsewhere as 
"really a straw which shows what his plans are for 1916." Such 
ideas are likewise held by Socialist editors, who have exprret 
themselves in deeply sarcastic sentences. To newspaper 
paragraphers and other writers in lighter vein the testimony 
offered at this trial, "so full of human nature and serio-comic 
humor." has been a welcome fount of inspiration. More serious 
commentators find it most interesting "aa a sign of the times— 
of the very great decline in drinking that has taken place the 
country over." To quote, for instance, a New York Tribune 
editorial: 

"One does not have to go back to Daniel Webster to find an 
era when not only drink but drunkenness was considered a 
decent and respectable practise. . . . The damning, destroying 
effect of drinking to excess is now accepted as a commonplace. 
The drunkard is no longer a hero. He is an object of pity like 
every other weakling. 

"Of course, hard drinking still exists and crops out now and 
then in one quarter or another. Hut. taking the country through, 
there can In* no question that here, as in Kngland, both teetotal- 
ism and temperance have made enormous gains. The present 
conspicuous ease of Colonel Roosevelt, whose precise degree of 
temperance is not very far removed from the tcctotalisin «»f 
Mr. Hryan, is both a mark of progress and a shining example." 

Hut the great fact in the Marquette episode, in the opinion 
of the Colonel’s friends, is, in the words of the Washington 
Timet, that "Theodore Roosevelt will not henceforth be aroused 
of being a drunkard." And they point to this emphatic state¬ 
ment in Judge Flannignn's charge to the jury: 

"The plaintiff proceeded Iwforv this court to show that the 
ehargu was false in fact. And by his own. and the testimony of 
a long list of witnesses of high character and unimpeachable 
credibility, ho has satisfied the defendant, the jury also. I fully 
bolieve, certainly he has convinced the court, not only that be 
never was drunk, but that he is now and always has been a 
tomperate and abstemious man." 

By which, suggests the New York .Sun. "Mr. Roosevelt's faith 


in the bench must have been strengthened." But perhaps oven 
more satisfactory was the retraction read by Mr. Newett after 
the Roosevelt witness** had all been examined aud cross- 
examined. Its more significant sentences are here given: 

"It is fair to the plaintiff to state that I have been unable to 
find in any section of the country any individual witness who is 
willing to state that he has personally seen Mr. Roosevelt drink 
to excess. 

"1 have been profoundly imprest during the progress of this 
trial by the nature and extent of the evidence produced by the 
plaintiff to the effect that he did not in faet use liquor to excess 
on any occasion. 

"I therefore have been forced to believe that those who have 
given depositions or made the statement that in their opinion, 
on occasions to which they refer, Mr. Roosevelt was intoxicated, 
had insufficient means and opportunity of correctly observing 
him, and were mistaken. 

"Up to the time of this trial I had believed that the state¬ 
ments made in the article which 1 published were entirely war¬ 
ranted. But in the face of unqualified testimony of so many tlin- 
tinguished men who have been in position for years to know tho 
truth, I am forced to the conclusion that I was mistaken. 

"I am unwilling to continue to assert that Mr. Roosevelt 
actually and in fact drank to excess. As a publisher of a news- 
I have never knowingly done injustice to any man, and 
neither I nor any of my attorneys is willing now to make or 
continue the assertion of an unjust charge against the plaintiff 
in this case. We have reached the conclusion that to continuo 
expressly or impliedly to assert that Mr Roosevelt drank to 
exc*** or actually became intoxicated, as set forth in tho artido, 
would do him an injustice." 

And this cause c/Dbre was practically ended when the Colonel 
jumped to his feet, " tho pink of magnanimity," and thus nddrust 
the court "in clear, resonant tones": 

"In view of the statement of the defendant, I shall ask tho 
court to instruct the jury that I desire only nominal damages. I 
did not go into this suit for money. I did not go into it with any 
vindictive pur|*o*e. I went into it. and, as the eourt has said, 
made ray reputation an issue, because 1 wished, once for all, 
during my lifetime to deal with these slanders fully and coin- 
prebvnrivdy. so that never again will it. In* possible Tor any man. 
in good faith, to re|»eat them. I have achieved my purpose aud 
1 am content." 


BRIEFS FOR TEMPERANCE 


Mint leaves crwbt to earth will rise again -A'nr York Ermine Sun. 

Oni reason Roosevelt la a corker b kinin- he« not an unnirkrf.— 
Columbia Stair. 

Colonel HOOMSVSLT makre It plain tlial the Ilk Stick b not ami In lib 
beveram'*.— PUltburg Dispatch. 

Jacob Rm b the record character witness he even dcnlra what the 
Colonel admits.— Watt Stmt Journal. 

To have a mint bod and drink only six Julep, a year— ah. Jf that's not 
self-denial, what b?—JVrw York Morning Telegraph. 

COLONEL Ruo*Evki.t'S refusal to lake a drop t*«o much could be emulated 
to advantage by our leading aviators.—<VfumMa Stair. 

8 IHINO nut to Colonel Kouw-vclt at a tnnqurt must ha*.- been pretty 
soft fur a man who was fond of cocktail*.— Dr foil Frtr Press. 

We suppose the W. C. T. U. will now demand that they mow the mint 
bed In the White House garden -.Vnr York Ermine World. 

In other words, tho Colonel would have u. hrUeve that a man bn't 
necessarily drunk every time Is- acts that way Washing!, m It,-aid. 

The next thing we know Colonel Hryan wUI be accusing Colonel Roose¬ 
velt of appropriating his grape-juke policy .—Serr York Ermine Sun. 

It will be observed by the way In which the Colonel dragged In the wine 
cellars of Oartlcld. Cleveland, and McKinley (hat misery lores company — 
Boston Transcript. 

Colonel Roosevelt’s statement that there was a mint bed at the White 
House serves further to contradict any Imprmtan llvat it was all a bed of 
nmes.— Washington star. 

In view of Mr. Roosevelt's testimony at Marquette It b not (ooiarly to 
state that both Wbconaln and Kentucky are already bopekady lost to the 
l’re>grvT»iviw .—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Mr Newbit should hare known It — H’ajMnyfon l-ost. 

The Colonel wants It understood that he's a Hull Moose with a horn's 
Deck. -.\ru York Ermine Sun 

Two glasses of champagne and three rups of coffee seem to 1 h- the liquid 
measure of the Colonel Brooklyn Eagle. 

Colonel Km-tt UT, however, doesn't believe In the fortification of tho 
alimentary canal .—Srv York Ermine Sun. 

Bi t the Colonel must have enjoytd hb Isolated drinks, ho rememl>eni 
them so well.—.Vctc York Morning Telegraph. 

" What! Nt-rer?” sakl the saUore. to Captain Corcoran, of the good ship 
Pinafore. ~ Well, harelly ever.'*— A’nr York World. 

CoiONBL Ho<rtEVKLT> straight forward testimony goes to show that ho 
never drank u»o<igh to do him any good — Toll do Blade. 

Kx-I’rvddent llooaevelf* testimony makes It dear that the White 
House cow during hb administration liad no rlncli -Boston Blot*. 

It that White House mint l-d b a ix-rmam-nt proposition, then wlU be 
more competition for the presidency than heretofore.— Houston Post. 

It b pre-tty hard to Judge a man by the company he keeps when he goes 
with Jacob Rib and Bill Kllun at the same time .—Columbus Ohio Stale 
Journal. 

We think T. K. ought to re-turn to the stand long enough to tell tho 
ruuntry shat he tliinki of Mr. Ho an a grapo-Juire stunt.— Columbus 
Dispatch. 

It b tls- cores nsua of opinion that to pour stiinulanta Into the dynamic 
form of Theodore Roosevelt would be but to gild the Illy.—.Vnr York 
Morning Telegraph. 

The uwtlrnony at Marquette b a great relief to Dr. Lyman Abbott. It 
will hr remembered that the Colonel once remarked that Ik* drank about as 
much a* the Doctor .—Buffalo Enquirer. 
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A NEW BALKAN STORM-CLOUD 




P EACE has boon arranged between Turkey and the Balkan 
Allies, but at tho same time the alliance has practically 
gone to pieces. It was the decision of the delegates from 
tho various European Governments assembled in London, ac¬ 
cording to tho London press, that to tho victors belonged tho 
spoils. The Turks were informed that they must surrender all 
tho territories lying to the 
west of a line drawn from 
Enos on the Mediterrane¬ 
an to Midiaon the Black 
8««a, and could retain only 
Constantinople and the 
territory extending from 
that oity to the lino in¬ 
dicated. The disposition 
of Albania and the islands 
of tho archipelago is to be 
loft for tho Powers to ef¬ 
fect. Tho question of in¬ 
demnity from Turkey to 
Greece, Servia. Bulgaria, 
and Montenegro is also to 
l>e postponed for later 
discussion. 

Without waiting, however, to conclude |M<acc with Turkey, 
the Allies begnn to quarrel among themselves, and the pres* 
dispatches have reported actual armed conflict*. The tone of 
the press in all the Balkan capitals is deflant. and report* say the 
military preparation* are more thorough than those preceding 
the wnr. Other dispatches represent the Balkan premiers a* 
trying to smooth out the difficulties by a conference. Servia 
and Montenegro both claim uorthern Albania, while Greece and 
Bulgaria huve come to 
blows over tho territory of 
Salonika, the most pre¬ 
cious conquest of the war. 

The London, Paris, and 
Berlin correspondents at 
Sofia say the Greek* pro¬ 
voked the buttle which 
took place to the north of 
Salonika in which 300 
Bulgarians were slain. As 
to the cause of the conflict 
wo read in the Mir, the 
official organ of tho Gov¬ 
ernment at Sofia: 

"The persistent advance 
of the Greeks in the dis¬ 
trict of Pravista. already 
occupied by the Bulgari¬ 
ans and garrisoned by 
detachments of Bulgarian 
troops, has at last pro¬ 
voked a series of incidents 
which plainly show that, 
it was the object of the 
Greeks to occupy certain 

strategic points such as Pravista and Eleutheria in Macedonia. 
The Bulgarians at first refrained from replying to tho fire of 
the Greeks, but at last were compelled to do so. The Govern¬ 
ment gave instructions to its minister at Athens to put an end 


to these hostilities and to demand indemnification aud the pun¬ 
ishment of the offenders." 

But the Greek* give a different story, and in their official 
statement communicated by the Government at. Athens to the 
various newspapers of the European capitals we read 

"The Greek Government, in view of the infringement of its 

territorial rights on the 
Salonika Peninsula, has 
announced to the Bulgari¬ 
ans its intention of ta¬ 
king defensive measures. 
The Government at Sofia 
replied that the Bulgarian 
troops hud halted their 
advance. As soon, how¬ 
ever. a* they saw the 
Greek troops reinforced, 
they opened upon them 
with artillery fire. The 
result was a serious en¬ 
gagement. for which the 
Bulgarians alone wore n»- 
sponsiblo." 

Bulgarian troops are not 
only massing in tho neigh¬ 
borhood of Novibaxar, re¬ 
port* the correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, hut are also surrounding Kobhovo, 
which the Servian* claim as part of old Servia. The Guardian 
think* that these circumstances give strong indications of the 
breaking out of another war. and to complicate matters, the 
Sofia correspondent of the London Time* write*: 

"I learn from a well-informed source that a definite territorial 
agreement exist* between Servia and Greece excluding Bulgaria 
from all the region west of the rivers Yardar and Bregmlnitza. 

The Greek territory would 
extend to take Prespa, 
and Greece would obtain 
Salonika, Fiorina, Vodena, 
Kukusk, Seres, Drama, 
and Kuvala, Servia ob¬ 
taining Ktruga. Oehrida, 
Mtmastir, and Porlipe." 

Prompt action by the 
Power* is strongly urged 
by The Times: 

"The psychological mo¬ 
ment. seems not far off 
when the Powers, if they 
wish to avert the catastro¬ 
phe of another Balkan 
war, must display some 
energy in [the assertion of 
their authority aud give 
evidence of their determi¬ 
nation to maintain peace 
at all costs. Tho prestige 
of the European Concert, 
which had fallen low of 
recent years, has largely 
been revived owing to the 
success with which latterly 
it has dealt with critical 
problems, but that ponderous machine, which lxird Salisbury 
likened to a steam-roller, must occasionally quicken its pace 
in order to avoid being overtaken by events. The aspect of 
affairs in the Balkans is daily becoming more somber, and is 


Til* BANUI'KT. 

The appetite comm wtih ratine—(hat K If the dUh. like that of Nikita. U not left 
empty. Even he hw hope* of gottlnc his teeth Into some crumb or otter. 

—Hututto (Turin). 


TIIE REGION IN DISPUTE. 

Showing the principal centers of conflict In* claims and the new Turkish frontkr. Tur¬ 
key lose* 60.000 square miles and has only about 5.000 square miles left In Europe. 
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already such as to justify serious misgiving*. The most 
dangerous feature of the situation is the Scrbo-Bulgarian 
dispute. Whatever concessions Bulgaria may be induced to 
make in other directions, it is certain that she will never 
abandon her claims to the districts in western Macedonia 
already assigned to her by her treaty with Servia. On this 



rc«cs count to tow*. 

Mis ttnar —" Prtlbs*. fair ilinwl we to It that thou alt rt««e. 
for I mind me that the last time we twain fuel this way tntfrsbrr 
thou didst luve the mlwhanre to slip oft '* — Puntfi ri-ondoo'. 

point the whole nation is absolutely unanimous, from the King 
to the humblest penennt. The districts in question are the most 
thoroughly Bulgarian portion of Macedonia, and were recog¬ 
nized ns such by tho Turks in the creation of the Bulgarian 
Archbishoprics of Monastir. Oehrida. and Dibra. They were 
the scene of the Bulgarian Insurrection of 1003, and have sent 
thousands of volunteers to the Bulgarian Army in the present 
war. It is felt that no Bulgarian Government eould hand over 
these regions to another nation without dishonor, and should 
Kcrvia persist in occupying them, an armed conflict will become 
inevitable." 

The same paper remarks elsewhere: 

•’The dangerous dispute hetwccn Bulgaria and Rumania was 
settled bv the mediation of the Bowers. The other controversies 
should also prove capable of adjustment if only dealt with in I Ik* 
right spirit Servia nnd Bulgaria have a definite treaty defining 
their future boundaries, any dispute an to the interpretation 
of which is to lie r eferred to the arbitration of Russia. At 
present, however, they seem to lie engaged in an attempt to solve 
their difficulties hv independent negotiation. Bulgaria has also 
decided to send a special envoy to Athens to try to settle the 
questions arising nut of the collision of Greek and Bulgarian 
troops. Should a direct settlement prove impossible of attain¬ 
ment. we hope that both parties will invoke the gisid a01 ces of 
one or more friendly Powers." 

A somewhat new face is put on the matter by a writer in the 
London .Standard, who says: 

"A deputation or Bulgarian* i* now on it* wav to Lmdon in 
order to lay before the Ambassadors* Conference a proposal that 
Macedonia shall be declared autonomous, ns the only met hod of 
averting a calamitous conflict. A Greek deputation i* aUo 
understood to be coming with the aamc object in view. Tho 


proposal deserves consideration, tho it is a singular commentary 
on the fraternal disposition which was supposed to animate these 
Christian peoples in their contest with the Moslem Power. It 
reminds us that, with all their modern organization for war. the 
Southern Slavs have not so very long emerged from a condition of 
medieval disorder. Internecine tribal and racial combat hn.s 
Ixen the tradition of the Balkan lands for centuries, and per¬ 
ceptible remnants of primitive savagery still cling about these 
interesting nationalities." 

Vienna is perhaps smiling at this Slav quarrel, and wail¬ 
ing an opportunity to stop in and take part of the spoils. So 
St. Petersburg suspects. In all these complications AuHtrin is 
n-garded as the trrtiua gaudena, ready to pounce down, wo nro 
told, on any of them as she did on Scutari. Then comes in, 
says the Nora ft Vremya (8t. Petersburg), the old question of the 
Teuton and the Slav. Russia desire* the unification of the Kluvs 
as against Teuton Austria and Germany and will never interfere 
hetwccn Serb and Bulgnr. To quote this Slav view of it: 

"We think that Russian public opinion can not ho either 
Bulgarophile or Serbophile. It must lie Slavophile. And from 
the Slavophile point of view the first nnd fundamental problem 
which must lie faced now consist* in thr prrarrralion of I ha Srrbo- 
Itulgnnan ollxanrr. To this fundamental political ideal nil other 
consideration* must lie sulmrdinatod.. 

"If Servia engages in n quarrel w*ith Bulgaria, she will perish, 
notwithstanding all her virtoriesat Kumanovo. But the Bulgnr* 
will not fare any better. Servia constitutes the last stronghold 
to resist the pleasure of the Teuton*. On the day Bclgmdo 
perishes it will he necessary to raise the mourning ling over tho 
other capital of the Slav*—over Sofia. 

"All this-and n gnat deal more—Russian diplomacy onn 
and must say at Sofia nnd Belgrade, Russian diplomacy hna 
constantly In-on reproached for it* cvnggcrated dewire for peace. 
This tendency, in our opinion, was wrong in tho dealings with 
Austria. But it is right nnd desirable in tho Serho-Bulgarian 
dispute. You wanted and still want to be promoters of peace: 
hero is a groat nnd responsible task before you. Here every 
word that i* conducive to the strengthening of amicable relation* 
will lie needful, useful, necessary. 

"Carrying out this mission. Russian diplomacy will lie in 
harmony not only with its peaceful tendencies, but also with its 
formal right. The Scrbo-Bulgarian treaty states categorically 
that all disputes which may arise must !>o submitted to Russia 
for arbitration. This stipulation must not lie in vain. The 
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Nikita to Ei non — ’* I rortore Scutari to your charge— but on 
condition that peace shall l»* kept in tho future Kingdom of 
Albania." —F hrh into (Turin). 

reference to great and powerful Russia must give real results. 
For no occupation of Scutari by the Austrians will compare, 
in i«> political consequence*, with a Serlio-Bulgurinn conflict. 
Tlii« conflict must he prevented by all means.*’— Truncation 
moJtJvr The Litebaht Dimmer. 
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BULGARIA’S WASTE OF LIFE 

A STANDING EXAMPLE of “how not to make war" is 
afforded by Bulgaria, soys a military critic, who signs 
himself "Chasseur,” in btackvaad'a Edinburgh Magarme. 
He is referring to tho loss of life revealed in the official rrtums 
recently issued at Sofia, showing that 330 officers and 29.711 
men were killed; 050 officers and 53,550 men were wounded; 
3,103 officers and men are 
missing. Of Bulgaria’s popu¬ 
lation of 2 , 200 . 000 , one male 
in every twenty-five must thus 
bo dead, wounded, or missing. 

The name percentage of males 
in tho United Kingdom would 

he about 1120.000; in the 

United States it would mount 

to 2,000,000. Shaking of 

Bulgaria's reckless valor ami 
incautious exposure of her 
battalions, he cites the fate of 
two Sofia infantry regiments: 

“These two units had com¬ 
prized, during the original 
mobilization, almost the entire 
literati of the capital. The very 
architect responsible for the 
most modern of the buildings 
Imd marched away with a rifle 
•»n his shoulder. Judges, mag¬ 
istrates, lawyers, actors, *ho|»- 
koeper*. seized in the great 
tentacles of universal eonserip* 
lion, had been spirited away to 
the field of battle. What had 
been their fortune? There is 
a cruel fate in war, which may 
*|M»re ono unit and proscribe 
nnother. The Holla regiments 
found the latter fate. Extermi¬ 
nation wns their r.Me in their country’s victories. In the early 
battles of the war they marched with the ‘valor of ignorance' 
upon the enemy, and paid tho price. They were recruited again 
to service strength. The boys from the lyeeum and th«- ap¬ 
prentice* from the works wen* hastened. a year l>efore their 
time, into the barrack-square, ami after thn*e months' training 
were drafted to tin* front. Again n cruel fate lay in -tore for 
them. The lions from behind Tchatnldjn crept out under cover 
of the night-mists, and for a second lime the literati of Sofia 
were practically annihilated." 

An editorial in The Evening Standard (LondonI contains the 
startling statement that waste of life in the Bulgar line* made 
the mortality of this war, considering its duration, unprecedented 
in the world's annals, and we read: 

“It is not surprizing to learn that the Bulgarians have lost 
30.000 men killed in the war. It was obvious from the first 
that their reckless gallantry would result in heavy losses. The 
Turks 'fought like lions' before Adrianopl-. and. shockingly led 
os they were at Kirk-Kilisseh, on October21. nnd a week later at 
Lule Burgos, they still managed to inllict heavy losses on their 
dauntless foes, who advanced in serried ranks against the tire of 
shrapnel. The attacking side always suffers mo-t severely, as 
the Japanese found to their cost, and to the HUM) men put 
bon dt combat in the final oasault on Adrianoplc must l»* added 
the terrible struggle for the possession of that 8pi»n Knp in 
the Tcbataldja limn on March 2S and 29. when the Bulgarians 
were flually driven off through therein and mist, leaving 1,0110 
dead behind them. Our own losses in the Boer War were noth¬ 
ing like so heavy as those of King Ferdinand’s troops in this 
campaign, and the total will indeed bo appalling when to these 
figures are added the terrible mortality among the Montenegrins 
in the attacks on Mt. Tarabosh. and the Servian liwses. which 
in tho taking of I’nstina alone wore officially declared to be 
'extraordinarily large.' The Russians in the while of tho 
Manchurian campaign scarcely lost more men killed." 


TURKEYS SALVATION IN AMERICA 

T IS A BLUNDER for Turkey to import “experts" from 
European nations to reorganize her Army, Navy. Treasury 
or any other hranch of the Government. That is tho 
upshot of a frank talk that occurred recently at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, between the proprietor of the Ikdam (Constanti¬ 
nople) and an official of the Government of Chile. The Euro 

pean nations on* interested 
mainly in plundering Turkey, 
and toput thcGovernmentinto 
the hands of European ad¬ 
viser* is like putting the sheep- 
fold in charge of the wolves. 
After listening to these troubles 
of Turkey as related by the 
proprietor of the Ikdam, the 
Chilean official strongly urged 
tho acquisition of ad risers 
from the United States as the 
best solution, and the following 
dialog ensued, as reported in 
the Turkish daily: 

Chilean: “Our military offi¬ 
cer* an* cdurated in the Mili¬ 
tary* Academy of North Amer¬ 
ica, the l*--t in the world. The 
United States i* the only first- 
cla*» Power uguinst which we 
should Ih< unable to defend 
ourselves if attacked by sen nr 
land. We are all zeulous pa¬ 
triots; proud of our Spanish 
blood." 

Tubs: “What degree of lib¬ 
erty have you?" 

Chilean: “I assure you wo 
are the free«t people in tho 
world. I n religion wo are ('at h- 
olics. Of religious controversy there is none. Liberty of wor¬ 
ship is»rrun*d to all. Any infringement of this right is punished. 
You may come and build mosques if you like. Our commercial 
liberty is absolute, nnd we are* growing richer thereby. I hear 
that Turkey also is a rich country." 

Teas: "Turkey is rich, but wo have not what you have. 
That i*. commercial liberty. In this rvapnet wc are tho alavoa of 
Europe. For between the Euro|**an -tales and ourselves there 
are* treaties called capitulations which have made us slaves oven 
in our own dominions. Without the consent of Europe wo can 
not increase custom-house dues. This renders impossible tho 
development of our own Industrie*. Our most important export 
is rug*, and on tho-* they impose heavy duties in their own 
countries. We demand II per rent. duty, but lose a third 
of that by all sort* of fraudulent dealing. Tho Balkan Stntos 
are free to impose* what duty they please. On the one hand, 
Europe demands of us reform*, yet on the other hand takes 
away our freedom of action. K*|ieeiaily in this matter of inter¬ 
national trade, some states stir up sedition among our people* 
and then force us to disburse the money loaned us in quieting 
-edition. The policy they follow with us is such as no |>eople 
can live under, nnd then they complain of our luu-kwardiicss in 
keeping the pare they set us." 

Chilean: "Why is this?" 

Tl'rr: "It is a bitter truth, hut as I understand it. Europe in 
absolutely unwilling to see Mussulman peoples make progress. 
They are troubled when they see Mussulman civilization gaining 
strength. The late war has proved this beyond the possibility of 
denial. 4 You an* strangers to our civilization,’ they say. ‘and we 
can't help you.' There are some Europeans more friendly, hut 
missionaries and the press do nil they can to make Europe 
loathe Mohammedans." 

C hilean: " Why. then, do you not call upon Americans to help 
you? In your slavery under European tyranny nnd aversion tho 
strong men of America are the men you need to help you ac¬ 
complish the required reforms and renew your national life. 
Europe is old compared with North America, and tremble* before 
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her. The English, the French, the Germans flatter North 
Americans, and there is South America, too. leaning on the North 
for moral support. In a few months the Panama Canal will be 
Opened, and America will grow stronger. As the Chinese and 
Japanese become nearer to America, the importance of Europe 
will diminish. I tell you sincerely and earnestly that if you 
will appeal to America for men and for financial aid, your 
slavery to Europe will end. This is your sole resource. In 
the progress of civilized peoples you must share or perish. You 
are like a people that when a prophet appears, remains ignorant 
of his preaching and commands and spiritual guidance—that is, 
you remain strangers to the impelling stimulus of the civilization 
of tho present age. You need men to guide you into and along 
tho paths which this civilization has opened. Find these guides 
in America, and attain a new life. Then you may find friends 
in Europe, too. It is for the interest of hoth England and Franco 
to befriend you. Don’t spend time in weeping over what you 
havo lost. Find tho reasons for the losses and let these stimulato 
you worthily to face the task and do the work in the immediate 
future to which your country and its peoples are calling you.*'— 
Translation made for Tut I.itkrary Digest. 


JAPAN'S VIEW OF THE "WHITE PERIL" 

W HILE THE ANGER and indignation of Japan against 
the I'nited States on the question of citizenship and 
freehold possession of land seem to be held in cheek 
ponding the efforts of diplomacy to reach a satisfactory solution, 
some of the leaders of thought in 
the Empire are not so calm about 
it and are uttering denunciation 
and imprecation against the white 
lieoples who have proved so long 
a peril to tho peace ami prosperity 
of tho rest of humanity. This 
whito peril, says ITofossor Ry- 
utaro Nagni, has long been the 
bane of the world, and in an clali- 
oruto urticlo in the Government 
official publication. The Japan 
Magazine (Tokyo), he asks that 
Japanese immigrants lie admitted 
to Amoricun citizenship. The 
white races are told " to put away 
their race prejudice and meet 
Japanese on equal terms in broth¬ 
erly cooperation.” Ho accuses 
tho white people, and especially 
the Americans, of “the shallow¬ 
est hypocrisy" in talking peace, 
while provoking war by their in¬ 
justice, al bigot her forgetting that 

Japan is building some of the largest dreadnoughts in the world. 
Comparing the Japanese with other naturalized foreigners in the 
United States, tho professor remarks: 

“In morals. Japanese compare favorably with those nations 
to whose aggression and greed we have with reluctance been 
obliged to allude in the past. 

“ If our immigrants Im> honestly compared with those of other 
nations, we have nothing to fear. The average yellow immigrant 
entering the United States is found to possess a larger amount of 
capital than those from other countries. As nations the yellow 
people have never waged war of any kind on the white rac e, nor 
•n any manner provoked them to joalousv or resentment. When 
we tight it is always in self-defense. 

"The white races preach to us 'Peace! Peace!' and the 
futility and waste of armamental expansion, while all the time 
they are expending vast sums on armies and navies and enforcing 
discriminations against us. Now. if the white race- truly love 
peace and wish to deserve the name of ('hristian nations, they will 
practise what they preach and will soon restore to us the rights 
so long withheld. They will rise to the generosity of welcoming 
our citizens among them as heartily as we do theirs among us." 


He points to the “unedifying" experience of “the war between 
America and Spain and tho seizure of tho South African Re¬ 
publics by tho British." Moreover: 

“In addition to this, most of the nations of Europe have been 
carrying on a system of appropriating the lands of the more 
uncivilized races too weak for self-defense. Tho extent of 
territory taken by the white races in this way during tho nine¬ 
teenth century totals nearly 10 , 000,000 Bquare miles, embracing 
a population of about 135.000,000. And it will be seen that 
even within the comparatively Hhort space of timo since I 860 , 
the white races have taken nearly 10,000,000 square miles of 
land and enforced their rule over many millions of the darker- 
skinned races. At the present moment we are treated to the 
exhibition of another civilized white group of races making war 
on Turkey, demanding the cession of some 400,000 square miles 
of territory, with millions of population. 

"In the face of all this we havo been treated by tho whito 
races in recent years to tracts, treaties, and newspaper articles 
galore, on what they call ‘The Yellow Peril.’ Surely, in com¬ 
parison with the white races, there is no indication of any peril 
of yellow aggression at least." 

This writer declare* that settlers in Manchuria and Korea are 
better treated, whatever their color or nationality may bo. Tho 
“arrogant and unfair" attitude of tho whito racos finds no 
parallel among the Asiatic peoples. Ho predict* that this 
attitude, if not modified in the near future, will load to danger: 

“Viewing tho matter seriously, for it is u very serious matter 

indeed, it ought to be said that 
every defiance of justice must 
in the long run provoke revolt. 
Just as in the labor world, if the 
capitalist is unfair in his division 
of profits and the lulMirera an* 
ground down, they will not for¬ 
ever submit: so in tho interna¬ 
tional world, unless justice ob¬ 
tains lictwccn race and race, 
there will l>o trouble. 

“In tho case under review, 
then, who will bo responsible for 
tho trouble? If one race assumes 
the right to appropriate all the 
wealth, why should not all tho 
other races fool ill used and pro¬ 
test? If tho yellow races arc op- 
prest by the white races, and 
havo to revolt to avoid conges¬ 
tion and maintain existence, 
whoso fault is it but that of tho 
aggressors? " 

It is just such utterances a* 
those with which Japanese jour¬ 
nals are overflowing that provoke 
comment* in the European prowt. 
of which tho following quotation 
from the London Saturday Rericir is a specimen: 

"Just as the tension Itetwoen Russia and Japan on the eve of 
tho ensuing war was minimized in this country, so is the tension 
between the United State* and Japan at tho present moment. 
In the first place, it is assumed thut the dispute between them can 
easily Ik- settled by diplomacy; in the second place, that, should 
it prove otherwise, the omens are favorable to America. It is 
hart! to find the grounds on which either of these assumptions is 
lsuM-d. Japan, whoso aim is to rank with the great Powers with¬ 
out any reservation, must insist on satisfaction or suffer in 
prestige, which she can not afford to do. To say that the issue 
is one which. should it involve her in war, would not entitle her 
to general sympathy, will not do. In standing up to the United 
States for the observance of the spirit of a treaty she is champion¬ 
ing everybody's cause. 

“But the source of the trouble lies deeper, and there is tho 
danger. Both countries are obeying the primal instinct, of man, 
and neither could, in the circumstances, act in any other way. 
The prize is supremacy in the Pacific. . . . The inevitable ex¬ 
plosion between them will come the moment either thinks she 
is ready, and suddenly after the manner of all modern war." 



SKEIN' TWIXUS. 

The •• Japanm* PcrU . ' u It looks to California an<1 British Columbia 

—SatvnUv VI#*! (Toronto). 
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A WORLD WITHOUT END 


goes on to tell us. say that the reason why the sun has never 
cooled down is that it can not cool down, because the thermic 


I F IT IS A COMFORT to anybody to feel that life will 
exist forever on our planet, instead of lasting only a 
few million years nfter he is gone, he should by all 
means rend the address of a German scientist who holds out 
this hope to the race. The eternity of matter has always been 
proclaimed by science, but she has denied the indefinite exist¬ 
ence of the particular groups and systems of matter that we find 
in our own universe. Flamniarion, in his " Knd of the World.” 
enumerates many causes, any one of which, acting by itself, 
would bring the present world to its termination. It would 
seem to bo only a quosti<fh of which should achieve its end soon¬ 
est. Now, however, cotnos I*rof. Gustave Jauinann. of the Rriinn 
Polytechnic School, Germany, and announces, in an inaugural 
address on "Modern Views of the Em! of the World." quite a 
different dootrino. The modern view, he assert*, is that the 
universe is stable. Disturbing forces act only to call into 
being other opposing force* which will restore the balance of 
things. I-oss of heat is balanced by the inflow of gravitational 
energy. These view*, he U*lls u*. are the consequence* of new 
theories of gravitation which take into account the fact that 
the gravitational impul*e requires time to travel through space. 
Newton's law, on this view, holds exactly only for bodies at rest, 
whereas our system is in motion. We read, in a translation of 
Professor Jaumann s address into French, published in the 
Rei<uc Scuntifique (Pari*. May 10): 

"The anomalies of the field of gravitation an* compensated, in 
oosmic space, according to a law analogous to that which governs 
the insularities of distribution of temperatures in the maas of a 
conductor of beat. It is only for bodies at rest that Newton's 
law of effects at a distance follows exactly from the differential 
law of gravitation. The motions of the planets involve dis¬ 
turbance* a kind of accumulation, so to speak, of the field of 
gravitation in front of these bodies, giving rise to mu- gravita¬ 
tional forces which are added to the Newtonian forces. 

" Allho very small indeed, these forces may be calculated with 
great precision; the most important of them is in the direction 
of the planet's motion and thus aids that motion. It increases 
with the planet's velocity and varies in inverse ratio to the dis¬ 
tance from the sun. These new gravitational forces introduce 
into the movements of the planets disturbances that may be 
calculated without difficulty, and that determine the departures 
from Newton's law that have been noted above, such as abnormal 
rotations of the perihelion, abnormal accelerations, abnormal 
oscillations of the vertical, otc. Thus are explained all the 
peculiarities of gravitation, which Newton's law of action at a 
distance could not do. These new forces of gravitation, more¬ 
over. give to the planetary system a physical stability of prac¬ 
tically unlimited extent. They preserve the present forms of 
planetary orbits, not only in spite of the considerable resistances 
due to friction with the cosmic ether, hut despite huge accidental 
disturbances. If a perturbation of this nature, due. for instance, 
to the passage, near the solar system, of a fixt star at high 
speed, should completely change the form of the planets’ orbits, 
the new gravitational forces would introduce into the elements 
of the orbits such variations that the orbits would return exactly 
to their present stable forms. Far from being fatal to us. the 
frictional resistance of the cosmic ether would appear only as a 
factor destined to give stability to the planetary orbits. The 
greater this resistance is. the more considerable are the new 
gravitational forces and the more obstinately will the orbits pre¬ 
serve their shapes, despite all disturbances. There can be no 
further question of the planets' falling into the sun. Instead of 
being unstable, instead of tending toward a more or less distant 
destruction, the planetary system thus finds itself established for 
a period which, estimated by notions of time that we are able to 
conceive, may be regarded as eternal." 

These who hold this view of gravitation. Professor Jaumann 


energy which it is incontestably losing is restored by gravita¬ 
tional energy which it is continually absorbing from space in 
exactly equal measure. Waste of solar energy, he asserts, is 
not among the necessities of nature. The sun will not cool, he 
says; the human race will not perish. Its intellectual and phys¬ 
ical evolution may continue indefinitely and will doubtless sur¬ 
pass anything that we are at present able to eoneoive. Truly, 
as Professor Jaumann claims, "a new philosophical concep¬ 
tion." Will it make its way into universal scientific acce|>- 
lancv?—Translation made for The Litkhaiiy Du;iist. 


OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS 

NANSWERADI.E QUESTIONS arc the most fascina¬ 
ting. And just l>coau*e they have no answers, they 
can be discus! as long as we like. Proctor's lectures 
on astronomy, which were the first lunik* that some of us rcud 
on the »uhj<<ct. contained an essay with the^itle that heads this 
article. Walter Maunder, an English astronomer, and tho 
AbM Morvux. a French one. have just published lunik* about it. 
And any one of us is ready, at a moment's notice, to discuss, at 
home or club, the probability that we might send signnls to 
Mars or Mars to us. The following is what Mr. C. d« Kirwan, 
a French writer, has to *av on the subject in u review of the Abbt 
Moreux’s l*ook. contributed to the Rrrnr drs Question* Scirn- 
tifiqur s (Louvain. Belgium. April 20), entitled "Worlds: Present, 
Past, or Future." Says this writer: 

"What we call the sun is really, as we know, but a modest unit 
among the millions and millions of other suns which we call 
‘stars* because of their immeasurable distance. Now, if each of 
these is attended, as ours is. by eight or nine planets, a* is the 
rase with the former suns Jupiter and Saturn, the field of possible 
life is immense, one might almost say infinite. Even if we admit 
only a single planet to each star a* the scat of posnililc life, this 
field would still lie almost unlimited, since the total number of 
star* is estimated at several hundicd million*. It can scarcely 
be asserted that, among such a prodigious number of suns, our 
own is the only cine privileged to gather life bIhiuI it. 

"However, before founding conjectures on assumptions or 
analogies, we should look for light to the facta. Now. it has been 
shown by recent discoveries, extended in unexpected degrees by 
spectroseopv and photography, that the stellar systems aro 
generally very different from that of which our planet forms a 
part: so much so that it is rather the exception than the rule 
for a sun to keep within its sphere of action several small, 
dark bodies, revolving in almost circular orbits. 

"A very large number of stars which, to the naked eye or even 
aith the aid of powerful telescopes, appear simple have been dis¬ 
covered to be double . . . by spectroscopic observation. In 
these binary systems the two members of the couple revolve, 
according to Newton's law. around their common center of 
gravity, but it is a remarkable circumstance that the satellite 
star always describes al>out its principal not a nearly circular 
orbit, but a very elongated ellipse, like that of our comets. 
And orbits of this kind are traversed not in one year, like that 
of our earth, hut in a century, or sometimes in several centuries. 

"It would appear more and more probable that the far greater 
part of the stars that we have hitherto thought to In* simple 
are really double, which seems to exclude the possibility of ret¬ 
inues of burned-out stars circulating around these couples. 
Supposing the satellite star to become dark in course of time, 
the great eccentricity of its orbit and the extreme length of its 
revolution are still obstacles to the development of life on its 
chilled and solidified surface. 

"We must thus recognize that the more astronomical science 
progresses the greater its acquired knowledge of what is taking 
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place in heaven'■ immensity—the smaller become the chances of 
seeing physiologic life extended therein. 

"Is this to say that we must absolutely refuse to admit the 
possibility of other habitable globes than ours in the universe? 
Assuredly not. ‘ If,* os the late Herve Taye says, in his fine 
book on ‘The Origin of the World.' ‘it would be puerile to pre- 
teud that there could !*• only one inhabited globe in the uni¬ 
verse, it would be just os untenable to assert that all these worlds 
are or should be inhabited.' 

"Science, however, is powerless to tell us anything in this 
connection. To reason about it. we must leave it* proper 
domain and enter that of philosophy, and of that part of philo¬ 
sophy named by Leibnitz ‘theodicy,' which is nothing else 
but natural theology. Thus the great astronomer Father 
Seoehi said: 

"'It seems to me absurd to look upon the vast celestial r^ 
gions as uninhabited deserts; they must he peopled by intelli¬ 
gent and reasonable beings, capable of knowing, honoring, and 
loving their Creator; and perhaps these dwellers in the stars 
are more faithful than we to the duties im¬ 
posed on them by their gratitude toward 
him who has brought them up from noth- 
iugnews.* 

"The illustrious Unman astronomer 
doubtless generalized hit fine thought a 
little too far. But so immense are the 
sidereal plains, so innumerable the suns 
that fill them, tlial there is enough to 
justify the noble aspiration* that the 
learnod astronomer has suggested to the 
heart of the pious, (bid moves in the 
immensity of space ^ in that of time; or 
rather, the immensity of time isos nothing 
in his eternity, as the powder of suns that 
fill" space is hut a trifle for his omnipo¬ 
tence. 

"What we sco of most of these ethereal 
worlds, thunks to the luminous courier 
that travels 180,000 miles a second, cor¬ 
responds to a post already far distant; 
the present escapes us anil tho future is 
unknown ,"—Translation mads for The 
Liti.iia l(V Digest. 


time-signals from Arlington, with the aid of very simple 
devices. 

"Thus, to quote the report of the Washington Observatory, 
‘the public service organized by the Navy will find new aud un¬ 
expected means of reaching the people.' 

"Hore. surely, we have good scientific democracy!"— Transla¬ 
tion made for The Liteuaiiv Digest. 


SCIENTIFIC DEMOCRACY 



T HIS 18 WHAT our system of gov¬ 
ernment time-signals by wireless 
telegraphy is called by an editorial 
writer in Cos mot (Paris, April 24). Fine 
wireless installations are scientific, but 
not necessarily democratic. When to a powerful plant wo 
mid governmental arrangements for the people at large to 
make use of it. then there results what this Frenchman aptly 
terms "scientific democracy.” The particular object of his 
admiration i- uitr lilnral legislation, which permits any one 
having the neoe*.*ary apparatus to receive win-l-.- signals, 
tho it does not accord the same free permission to send them out. 
By the end of the current year, thus writer thinks, more than 
10,000 American clocks will Ik- receiving time-signals from the 
government wireless station at Arlington. Va. Soys this appre¬ 
ciative French scientist: 

"The hour signal at noon has been sent by radiotelegraphy, 
especially for the use of ships finding themselves in American 
waters, since January, 1005, and we believe that the Washington 
observatory anticipated all other observatories of the world by at 
least two years in the regular transmission of the time by this 
method. 

"When the powerful naval radioteh-graphic station at Arling¬ 
ton is ready, the American win-less time-signals may be received 
bv ships through the greater part of the North Atlantic, tho 
('arihbean Ken. and the Gulf of Mexico. 

"Owing to the extremely liberal legislation now obtaining 
in the I’nited States on the subject of wireless telegraphy, 
which permits every citizen to receive radioteb-graphic signals, 
it is expected that between now and the end of 1913 more 
than 10,000 American clocks will be equipped to utilize the 
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A GAGE TO FIND POISON IN THE AIR 

A GAGE that will show tho presence of poisonous gas in 
the atmosphere by ns much as the proportion of one to 
ten thousand has been invented by a Frenchman named 
Guaseo, who has named it the "toximeter.” It is deserilntd in 
La Xature (Paris. May 10) by G. Chalman's, who notes that it 
is intended particularly to give warning of the presence of 

earlMinous oxid gas, otherwise railed car¬ 
bon monoxid—the gas that burns with a 
blue flame in a freshly made fin* of anthra¬ 
cite. The greatest care, Mr. Chalmarba 
remarks, must 1 m- taken, in the instal¬ 
lation of a heating or lighting plant, to 
avoid the production of this substanoo. 
He writes: 

"Other gases, such as carbureted hy¬ 
drogen and acetylene, happily In-tray thoir 
presence by their odor long In-fore a fatal 
dose is reached. 

" It is not so with carbon monoxid. which 
has no odor and is very itoisonous, even 
in very slight quantities. For this reason 
many attempts have been made to discover 
means to make its presence known in air 
intended for respiration, before fatal oon- 
sequenocs have ln-en reached. Chemical 
reaction* have generally been employed— 
a delicate process, sometimes too sensitive, 
necessitating manipulations which, altbo 
simple enough, can not always be per- 
formed. 

"Mr. Guaseo has conceived the idi-a of 
utilizing the pro|>crty poorest by plati¬ 
num sponge of becoming rapidly heated in 
the presence of carbon monoxid. which it 
absorbs in lurgn quantities. This property 
has ln-en practically utilixed for several 
years for lighting gas-jets and for a long 
time past in the hydrogen briquet. 

" He has tliii* invented a device necessitating no manipulation. 
It i* formed of a Leslie's differential thermometer, which, as is 
well known, is a U IuIm- ending in two bulbs full of air; n mercury 
column or a section of colored liquid is displaced in the tub* at 
the slightest difference of temperature between the two bulbil. 
Mr. Guaseo fastens to one of the bulbs ten pastilles of platinum 
sponge; the corresponding side of the tube is covered nnd tho 
other branch is graduated. When the apparatus is in a medium 
containing carlton monoxid. there is a difference of temperature, 
revealed almost instantly hv n movement of the column, which 
is greater and more rapid the more of the poisonous gns there is 
in the atmosphere. Evidently other gams, illuminating gns. for 
in*tancc. will have the saint- action, hut they will also betray 
themselves by their odor. It is thus for carbon monoxid that tho 
indications of the toximeter will Ik- valuable. The (French] 
Inspector-General of Mines hoc presented the device to tho 
Academy of Sciences, after having experimented successfully. 

"On his part. Mr. Guaseo has made numerous experiments 
from which he finds that the movement of the gage in the U 
tube is about half an inch for the proportion of , i. )h .i or carbon 
monoxid. which maki-s it possible to use graduations that will 
show 'ioj— of the toxic gas. 

"In a special model, the inventor has used mercury for tho 
indicating column and has placed a platinum contact-point in 
the tube. This closes an electric circuit and operates either a 
bell or an incandescent lamp, thiiR giving notice-, even at a dis¬ 
tance. hv sonorous or luminous signal, that there is danger from 
the abnormal presence of poisonous gas."— Translation made for 
The Litekauy Digest. 
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WASTEFUL ELECTRIC FANS 

HE POSSIBILITY of running an electric fan too fast 
i* pointed out by I*rof. H. B. Brooks, in an article con¬ 
tributed to The Electrical World (New York. May 17). 
Beyond a certain speed the fan. instead of driving the air forward, 
simply stirs it up, using its power wastefully. We an* reminded 
that the principal purpose of an eloctric fan is to increase the 
/low of air in contact w*ith the body so 
as to promote evaporation of the per¬ 
spiration. The result is a cooling of the 
body and a sense of comfort on a hot 
summer day. But, it appears on in. 
vestigution: 

“When the power consumed by an 
ordinary small fan-motor is measured as 
tho speed is increased, it is found that, 
deducting the losses in the motor, the 
power increases substantially as tho cube 
of the speed until a certain critical speed 
ia reached,depending on the dimensions 
and design of the fan. when tho power 
increases only slightly with tho speed. 

This means that up to the critical speed 

tho fan, of ordinary good design, move* the air forward, screw- 
fashion, in direct proportion to the speed of rotation, but with a 
power necessarily proportional to the speed cube, but when the 
critical speed is reached, the air column, passing through the 
fan, * breaks' and churning commence*. At higher rotary speeds 
tho fan simply churns harder, but adds little to the critical speed 
of tho omitted air. 

“But tho mere net efficiency, or ratio of air-power delivered 
to elootrio power consumed, is not all of the story. The net 
efficiency of a fan may be high, and yet the machine may ho 
relatively unsatisfactory for particular cast* of service. Some 
fans are so designed that they can throw a small jet or column 
of air with considerable velocity to a great distance. Others 
are so designed that they can throw a large jet or column of air 
to a lesser distance. The first typo may he compared to a rifle 
and tho latter to a shot-gun, both using the same powder charge. 
Each typo has its own advantage in particular ca*.*. Tho 
question whether the fan has its axis flxt or moving in space has 
an obvious bearing on the relative advantage of the two types. 
The case is like that of an incandescent lamp supplied with 
different types of reflector*. With a condensing reflector tho 


lamp is enabled to throw a powerful illumination over a small 
area at a considerable distance. With a diffusing reflector it ia 
able to scatter a weaker illumination over a larger area. Each 
has its own proper applications." 


A SUBMARINE SLED 

HE NOVEL SENSATION of riding in an automobile, 
or rather in a sleigh, on the floor of the ocean, or of 
moving in three dimensions, as in au aeroplane, but in 
water instead of air. is provided hv a newly devised apparatus 
known as the Vnlerseeschliiitn . or submarine sled, which we 
find described in the Teehnitche Monatehefte (Stuttgart). This 


apparatus, which is driven by comprest air or oxygen, is in¬ 
tended for divers. It does away with the use of the tube which 
ordinarily connect* the diver with the outer air. and it also per¬ 
mit* perfect freedom of motion, *o that ho is able to examine, 
in a given time, a far larger area of the sea bottom than was 
formerly the case. The submarine sled is taken out by a boat 
to the desired locality and then descends by menns of its vertical 
rudder or by alteration of the air-presaure in it* tanka. Thoro 
is telephonic connection between the diver on the tied and an 
observer, or signal-man. in the boat, who is thus able to direct 
the former's movement* advantageously. It is oonfidenUy 
expected that the device will render great aervioo in future 
naval ware, in addition to it* obvious uses in tirao of |>oaco. * 
As we read: 

“The object of the submarine sled, in the first instance, is 
quick change of haae on the part of the diver, aa is necessary in 
the search for and recovery of lost torpedoes, in the location of 
submarine mines, and in the servico 'of torpedo- 
batteries. 

“Of like importance is this sled for the loca¬ 
tion of sunken wreaks. With the newest appara¬ 
tus the diver is in a position to investigate a large 
area of the ocean-bed in depths extending even to 
120 feet. . . . The diver can mount the sled on 
board the boat if he chooses and be lowered to the 
water by means of an inclined plane or railway or 
a ship's crane. 

" Upon two long sledge-runners, which are curved 
in front and unite in nil elliptical how, are placed 
the diver's seat and a shell-shaped ‘guard.’ On 
each side is a tank for comprest air. which is 
ston'd in ‘built-in’ steel cylinders. 

“The vertical rudder is placed insido the bow. 
the horizontal rudder at the stem. Steering is 
done from the driver’s seat by means of levers. 
The inflow and outflow of the air in the tank are 
n-gulated by the use of the free exit-valve. 

“So long as the tanks are filled with comprest 
air. the sled (with the diver on board) swims in 
the upper portion of the water. In this position 
it can move forward with perfect ease*. To de¬ 
scend to theliottom. it is necessary either to let 
out some of the air in the tanks or to depress tho 
rudder. The sled will instantly descend and reach 
the bottom without a jolt. Upon renewing tho 
comprest air in the tanks, or raising the rudder, 
the craft rises to the surface. 

“During a state of rest at the surface or on the ocean-bed, 
maneuvering is done by filling the air-tanks or letting the air 
escape. Hence comprest air is not required during the trip 
unless great depths are to be penetrated or left. The duration 
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of the trip depends on ihe fact that the capacity of the potash 
cartouche used for absorbing the carbon dioxid exhaled by the 
diver is exhausted in about three hours. The diver must 
then ascend to have a fresh cartouche inserted. 

“Disturbance of the diver's comfort by variations of pressure 
is not to be feared even when the sled is being rapidly towed. 
A shell-shaped guard behind the diver's seat has the effect of 
keeping the seat in calm water, while the spiral upward-rising 
brake runs out behind the wall of the guard. 

"For night work there are submarine lamps or search-lights 
fed by a cable from above.” 

Jolts or bumps against stones or roughnesses of the bottom 
are prevented by the inertia of the water, and the machine 


moves as lightly and answers its rudder as readily in its clrmcn' 
as the aeroplane docs in the air. It is even suggested that 
submarine sledding may become a popular sport !—Translation 
marie for The Literary Digest. 


AN ULTRA-VIOLET DETECTIVE 

WAY TO DETECT the “raising" of chocks by photog¬ 
raphy with ultra-violet rays has boon discovered by 
Plof. R. W. Wood, of Johns Hopkins University, whose 
success in using the extreme upper and lower rays of the spectrum 
for photographic purposes has already been noted in tin*** 
columns. The Scientific American (New York. May 2*1) be¬ 
lieves that Dr. Wood has put the forgers out of business. Skil¬ 
ful cheek-raisers use a chemical ink-eraser to remove portions of 
the written matter upon a check and then insert what they 
want in a handwriting that closely imitates the original. The 
chemical eraser leaves no trace of what has been written and 
makes no change in the texture of the paper. This, of course, 
refers to what may be seen with the human eye. with or without 
opticul aid: 

"However. Dr. Wood has found that the change may be 
detected by photographing the suspected check by means of ultra¬ 
violet rays. He has a piece of |mper on which the words "Twenty- 
four hundred dollars' appear. The words were originally 
'Twenty-four dollars.’ The change was made by an expert 
who had erased the word ‘dollars’ and the line after the "twenty- 
four’ with a chemical ink-eraser and had written the words 
‘hundred dollars’ in a manner so perfect that it was impossible 
to discover any change in the line, even with the aid of a high- 
power magnifying-glass. Dr. Wood took the slip of paper and 
'put it under his ultra-violet rays and photographed it. giving it a 


ten-minute exposure. The result is that a heavy smudge ap¬ 
pears before the words ‘twenty-four,’ clearly showing that 
something has been erased and something else written in. The 
explanation is that in removing part of what has been written a 
stain was left, invisible to ordinary light, but shown clearly by 
means of the ultra-violet rays. 

“Dr. Wood's discovery will be of especial advantage in dis¬ 
covering c h a n ges made in documents, such as wills, where it is 
desired that the knowledge that anything is suspected and that 
an investigation is being made be avoided. It is now- possible 
to discover if a certain sort of chemical has been used by making 
tests with other chemicals, but the result of these testsis tochango 
the document. Dr. Wood's method makes absolutely no change 
in the document itself, but the change, if any has been made, 

show’s plainly on the photograph 
taken by his method." 


GREEK AS A SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC STUDY 

T HAT the curliest train¬ 
ing in modern scientific 
method and spirit over 
offered in Yale University was 
given in the freshman Greek 
class room was asserted by l*res- 
ident Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, 
in an address l>eforo the Na¬ 
tional Academy of Sciences, 
printed in Science (New York, 
May 23). The professor of 
<lnvk at Yale at this time was 
President Hadley's father. Prof. 
James Hadley. President Had¬ 
ley's statement was made in 
illustration of an assertion in bis 
address thnt it is the method 
rather than the subject that mukes a course valuable—thnt 
Greek may furnish training in science under a proper teacher, 
while chemistry or physics may fail to do so. He said: 

“You have been good enough. Mr. President, to refer to my 
father's connection with the |National| Academy, and I for my 
part am glad to take the opportunity to say that he regarded his 
election to membership in this body as the greatest honor he ever 
received. I feel sure, therefore, that I shall Im* pardoned if I 
illustrate the point I have just made by reference to my father’s 
teaching. 

“Fifty years ago the one course in the academic department 
of Yale College w here modem science was really taught was tho 
course in freshman Creek. For my father, tho he had tho 
highest enjoyment of classical literature, was by training and 
temperament a philologist; and he taught the freshmen w’ho 
came under him to take Greek verbs to pieces and compare and 
observe their parts and put them together ngnin. and see what 
principle- were involved in the analysis and synthesis, exactly 
as the botanist might have done with his plants or the chemist 
with his •dements. 

“In those days chemistry and physics were taught in Yalo 
College, as distinct from the .Sheffield Scientific School, solely by 
text-books and lecture*. Philology was taught by the laboratory 
method; and for thnt reason the freshman Greek course whs a 
course in modem science* and meant that to the pupils. The 
courses in chemistry and physics widened the boys' knowledge 
of facts and doubtless encouraged many of them to get scientific 
training for themselves afterward; but the course* in freshman 
Greek was a course in science, because the boys learned to do 
the things, both easy and hard, which are the heritage of the man 
of science. Science is not a department of life which may be 
partitioned off from other parts; it is not the knowledge of cer¬ 
tain kinds of facts and the observation of certain kinds of interest, 
as distinct from other facts and other interests; it is a way of 
looking at life and dealing with life; a way of finding out facts of 
every kind and dealing w ith interests as varied as the world itself. 

Where each for the joy of the working and each in hl« separate star. 
SbaU draw the thin* as he s»«<w It. for the Cod of thin** as they arc." 
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HA HV A III) TARO. WIRT SIDE. 

After the spreading branches had been rvpeafe.ll> cut hack In a twin at¬ 
tempt to rid them of their Inert enemka. 



•INTER VIEW OP THE DEIIOIINED TREE A. 

Thrlr dorr hu departed, never to return, and In a abort time the Yard 


-III boahadolraa. 


DOOM OF HARVARD'S ELMS 

HE GLORY of “The Elms of Dear Old Yale" u moetly 
a thing of thu pant, except in song and story. Some 
were cut down to make room for new building*, others 
have fallen victims to moth and worm. And now. apparently, 
it i* Fair Harvard's turn. Her elms, tho not. perhaps, a* famed 
as New Haven's, wen* still glorious, but she has been unable to 
nave them. Frederick E. Olmsted tells, in Country Life in 
America (June), how the elms on Boston Common have been 
aavod, and hints that a famous university might have com¬ 
manded the necessary interest. skill, and cash to do as much 
for her own dooryard. Apparently, however, it is now too 
late. Ho says: 

“Half n dozen year* ago the elms in the Harvard Yard were 
remarkably beautiful tree*. To-day. with a few straggling ex¬ 
ception*. they stand crippled, withered, and dying, lingering 
for the ax. The Yard has lost its glory. 

“The story of their downfall is typical of the struggle for 
existence which inuny shade-trees in the vicinity of Boston have 
made in recent years. Tho light has been not against a single 
enemy, hut against many. The gipsy and hrown-tail moths, 
tho elm-leaf beetle, tho elm-bark borer, and the leopard-moth 
followed one another in quick succession ns if leagued in a well- 
planned campaign of destruction, striking repeated blows with¬ 
out allowing intervals for recovery. 

“It is probable that if the elms had been able to draw from 
the soil the nutriment needed to restore their weakened vitality, 
many of them might have survived. Unfortunately, however, 
tho Harvard Yard is little better than a gravel-pit covered with 
a few feet of dry. closely pocked sand, an impoverished »oil 
through which the rains escape as through a sieve. While the 
insect attacks were at their worst the rainfall was exrcptionally 
low for several consecutive seasons, making a combination of 
unfavorable conditions which was remarkable. 

"In spite of all this, and in the light of present knowledge, 
is it not possible that a large number of the old trees might have 
boon saved? Did the University fully realize the seriousness of the 
situation? Did it apply remedies promptly, systematically, 
and vigorously? When one remedy failed, did it experiment 
with others in u way that was worth while? Did it spend money 
ungrudgingly and in a manner proportionate to the gnat 
esthetic values at stake? 

" When tho gipsies, brown-tails, and elm-leaf beetles descended 
for their more recent academic feast, successful protective meas¬ 
ures against their ravages had been in practical use for some 
time. The eggs of the gipsy and nests of the hrown-tail are 
visible to the eye and accessible to treatment for destruction. 
The caterpillars, moreover, feed upon the leaves and may he pre¬ 
vented from doing serious damage by thorough and repeated 
spraying. The trees in the Yard were successfully protected 
against tho gipsy and brown-tail, but work against the elm- 


leaf beetle was tardy, insufficient, and at times entirely omitted. 
The possible damage even from this insect alone was not fully 
realized. A feeling w-a* evident that the elms had always been 
there and always w’ould In* there in spite of various setbacks, 
and perhaps this feeling was responsible for the failure to supply 
adequate treatment with the most improved equipment, even if 
such a course proved expensive. Not only in this instance, but 
also later on in the fight, the University seemed reluctant to 
spend the money needed for thoroughgoing work." 

But then came the Icopard-inoth. a much more dangerous in¬ 
vader than the gipsy and hrown-tail. for it does not work in tho 
open. It was fought by amputating infected branches, hut 
thu was carried so far as not only to mutilate the trees, hut to 
sap their vitality. On Ikutou Common, meanwhile, conditions 
were very similar. Here powerful sprays cheeked the leaf- 
eating sw arms before much damage had boon done, and study of 
the leopard-moth's habits showed that 1*8 per cent, of tho 
borers could In* killed by clipping off little twigs, with no whole¬ 
sale amputation. Soil renovation was also carried on to a 
large degree. Altogether Boston has spent, so far. nearly S 8 .IKK) 
on the pn-servation of the elms on her Common alone. To 
quote Mr. Olmsted again: 

"Is it worth while? ... Is it unreasonable to add $7.6T>0 to tho 
capital expense in order materially to increase the value of tho 
land for the purpose desired? What would In- the recreative 
value of a Boston Common stript of trees? What would tho 
alumni of Harvard University give at the present time if they 
could be reasonably sure of restoring the elms of the Yurd to 
their former glory? Would they quibble over the amount? 
As conditions are to-day. we may ho|>e again to sis* trees of sizo 
about the college grounds, in from fifty to one hundred years. .. . 

"Is it not rather odd that an American municipality, a body 
not scientifically governed, should hid fair to find the practical 
solution of a technical problem which Harvard University, 
with the best of experts available, gave up? At Cambridge was 
it lack of far-sighted policy, poor organization, drifting respon¬ 
sibility. or too many cooks? Perhaps a little of each. 

“It seems fair to assume that something is wrong, for a 
university ought to be able to plunt and grow trees successfully, 
if nothing more. In the spring of 1912 numerous young red 
oaks were set out about the grounds to take the place, in time, 
of the departing elms. It might he questioned whether their 
roots were in proper shape upon arrival. However that may be, 
it is beyond doubt that the trees were left to shift for them¬ 
selves the following summer, that they suffered severely from 
drought, were damaged slightly by our old friend the leopard- 
moth. and that now by far the greater number of them art* dead 
and gone. Is then? not some room for improvement iu the treo 
business at Harvard University? 

"In conclusion, it is hardly necessary to point the moral. 
There is a practical lesson here for all who own shade-trees, wheth¬ 
er individuals or communities." 






Letters and Ait 



A PEACE BOOK SUPPREST BY THE KAISER 


S O VIVIDLY are the horrors of modern warfare depicted in 
“The Human Slaughterhouse." by Wilhelm Lamszus, 
that the Kaiser, fearful lest Germany's spirit of militarism 
Hhould Ih> undermined, has prohibited the sale of the hook 
within the Empire, and the Crown Prince himself has written 
and published an antidote in the form of a handsome volume, 
setting forth in eloquent phrases and glowing pictures tho 
charms of a soldier's life. Altho Mr. (.arntzus's book was sup- 
prost within three months of its date of publication, it had 
already circulated to the extent of a hundred thousand copies, 
und is still continuing its career beyoud the German boundaries. 
The author was further reproved by removal from hi* post as a 
master in oue of the greut German public schools, but he has since 
l*eon reinstated. Modern conditions, argues Mr. lamszus. have 
reduced war to an inhuman conflict between man and machinery. 


thereby stripping it of its glory and terribly increasing its 
horror. As a foreword to the English edition puts it. "the 
romance and glamour of warfare in the past an- grinning lies when 
transferred to latter-day warfare, where long-drawn fronts of 
flesh and blood are opposed to machines of precision and tho 
triumphs of the chemical laboratory." The hook takes a soldier 
through a campaign. His regiment reaches the front on the heels 
of a battle, and his first impression of tho battlefield with its un¬ 
buried corpses is thus recorded: 

“They have grown rigid in death in grotesque postures, as if 
Death had been trying to pose figures here. There are certain 
schemes of Death that are always recurring. Hands outstretched 
—fingers clawing the grass fallen forward on to the face 
—that fellow over there lying on his bock is holding his hand 
prest tight against his abdomen as if he were trying to stanch 
the wound. 

“In the country I was once watching them killing sheep. 
There a beast lay. and was waiting for the butcher, and as the 
short knife cut through its windpipe and jugular vein, and the 


blood leapt hot from its neck, i could see nothing but the big 
eye. how it enlarged in its head to a fearsome stare, until ut last 
it turned to a dull glaze. 

"All the (todies lying about here, as if bleating up to heaven, 
have got these glazed eves; they are lying as if they wen- out 
stretched in the altattoir. Well, to be hit and to fall down dead— 
there's nothing to make a fuss about thut! But to he shot 
through the chest, to be shot through the belly, to burn for hours 
in the fever of your wounds, to cool your mangled body in the 
wet grass, and to stare up into the pitiless blue heavens heeauso 
your accursed eyes go on refusing to glaze over yet— 

"I turn away from them. 1 force myself to hsik past these 
mocking, grotesque pasta iJaattquea of Death." 

The narrator's baptism of fire comes when his regiment is or¬ 
dered to charge a wood defended by machine-guns. We rvud: 

“But a* we ri*e to our feet the maehim-guns in the wood* 

begin to buzz and to min lead 
into our ranks, until right and 
left of me men yelp und drop 
twistinl and tumbled to the 
ground. 

"•Down! Rapid find* 

“Tho line is prone,and again 
we am biasing <les|K«rately into 
the wihmI, and can eutch no 
glimpse of our enemy. Never 
a single arm raised against us, 
never the eye of n single man 
to challenge us. The wood, the 
green wood, is murdering us 
from afar, before a single hu¬ 
man face conies in view. 

"And while to the right and 
left of me the rifle Are chatter* 
incessantly, the grim mockery of 
it maddens my blood, nnd make* 
me see red Indore my eyes. I 
sis' scale-armor ami visors . . . 
high in their stirrups the knight* 
burst blazing out of the wood, 
and I, n reckless horseman of 
the past. I leap into the saddlo 
—my broad sword flashes clear 
and kisses the morning breeze— 
nnd now up nnd at them like a 
thunderbolt. Then eyes art* 
flashing into mine and hands are 
raised for the mMfo nnd stroke 
for stroke, breast to breast, the 
pride of youthful, virile strength 
...Ha-ha-ha-ha! What ha* happened? Where have horse and 
rider vanished? Where is my sword? We are not even charging 
men. Machines an 1 trained on us. Why. we are only charging 
machines. And the machine triumphs deep into our very flesh. 
And the machine is draining the life-blood from our veins, nnd 
lapping it up in bucketfuls. Those who have been hit are al¬ 
ready lying mown down in swathes behind us and are writhing 
on their wounds. And yet they are racing up lichind us in their 
hundreds -young, healthy human flesh for the machines to 
butcher. 

“'Up! Get on! At the double!’ 

“The gallant young subaltern dashes on ... he is waving his 
sword above his head recklessly ... a picture for a painter. I 
am rushing after him ... his cheer in my ears . .. then the gallant 
vision begins to sway ... the sword flies from his grasp—tho 
subaltern stumbles and falls face forward in the short, stiff 
stubble . . . then I race past him. ... I can hear nothing except 
the uncanny buzz coming out of the wood.... 1 literally feel how 
the lead is splashing into our ranks, how men are breaking down 
to the right and left of me.... 4 Down! Rapid fin.*!' ... I throw 
myself on my face, my rifle at th? ready— . Why doe* the order 
fail to reach us? No shout comes from the subaltern, none 



maki.no war attractivk. 

Full-page Illustration from the hook written by the (irrmin Crown Prince to ■tlmuUtc the war-spirit In 
Kcrmany anil counteract the pcare Mew* of *uch work* a* the one thr Kalwv auppnwt. 
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WHAT IS NEEDED FOR NOVEL-WRITING 


S OMETHING OK AMATEURISHNESS and much of 
autobiography, according to Mr. Arnold Bennett, are 
among the attributes which separate the work of tho 
really great novelists from the output of those of lesser rank. 
Supremacy in the art of novel-writing has almost never gone 
band in hand with a supreme mastery of technic. Indeed, 
“with the single exception of Turgeucf, the great novelists of 
the world, according to my own standards, have either ignored 
technic or have failed to understand it." And since u writer 
can invent plots and select characters from life, but "can not 


mouth . . . lightnings, crashes, 
and thunderings, and tho heaven 

splits in twain ami falls down in — 

Hamel—the earth whirls upward 

in shreds . . . men and the earth blow and hurtle through the 
air like Catharine wheels . . . and then ... a crash, a maddening 
uproar, strikes us full in the chest, so that we n*«*l backward to 
the ground, and hulf-consciously struggle for breath in the 
sand . . . and now . . . the storm is over . . . the pressure-of 
the ntmosphere relaxes ofT our chest ... wo breathe deep. .. 
only scattered, dancing Haines now and squibs ... fireworks . . . 

"There rises a noise of screams and yells, an uproar so un¬ 
naturally wild and unrestrained that we cringe up closer to ono 
another . , . and, trembling, we see that our faces, our uniforms, 
have red. wet stains, and distinctly recognize shreds of flesh 
on the cloth. And among our feet something is lying that was 
not lying then' before—it gleams white fn»m the dark sand and 
uncurls ... a strange dismembered hand . . . and there . . . 
and then* . . . fragments of flesh with the uniform still adhering 
U> them—then we realize it, ami horror overwhelms us. 

“Outside there an* lying arms, legs, heads, trunks ... they are 
howling into the night; the whole regiment is lying mangled on 
the ground there, a lump of humanity crying to heaven." 


invent psychology." when it conics to the vital tissue of his 
creations "be must dig it out of himself"—a process which is 
possible because in the personality of a born novelist "there is 
something of everybody." 

This age has temporarily set the novel higher than any other 
art form, says Mr. Bennett, and "notoriously the novelist (in¬ 
cluding the playwright, who is a subnovelist) has been taking tho 
broad out of the mouths of other artists." In short, "there is 
not any aspect of the interestingness of life which is not now 
rendered in pros*' fletion—from lundsca|>c-painting to sociology 
—and none which might not lie." Wherever the novel ought to 
be ranked among the great trnditionul forms of art, he says, 
"it has. actually, no rival at the present day as a means for 
transmitting the impassioned vision of life." It is the form to 
which the artist with the most inclusive vision instinctively 
turns, because "it is tho most inclusive form, and the most 


More poignantly terrible are his descriptions of individual 
instances of mutilation and agony which emerge from the 
general background of horror—so much so. in fact, that we re¬ 
frain from quoting them. Vet according to a writer in the 
New York Times (from which wo take those extracts), tho 
story docs not owe any of its effect to exaggeration. Indeed, 
we are assured by Alfred Noyes, who supplies a preface to tho 
American edition, that "it is appallingly reticent, and for every 
touch of horror in its pages the actual records of recent warfare 
could supply an obscure and blood-stained mass of detail which, 
if it were once laid before the public, would put an end to mili¬ 
tarism in a year.” 


adaptable." 

Mr. Bennett defines the novelist as "he who. having seen life, 
and being so excited by it that he absolutely must transmit 
the vision to others, chooses narrative fiction as tho liveliest 
vehicle for the relief of his feelings." Therefore in considering 
his equipment "two attributes may always be taken for grunted" 
—namdy. "the sense of beauty" and "a passionate intensity 
of vision." Without these he would not be moved to write. 
But these are* not enough. The attribute "whose absence ren¬ 
ders futile all other attributes" is "fineness" or nobility of mind. 
On this point Mr. Bennett—writing in The Metropolitan (New 
York) for June—goes on to say; 
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“A great novelist must have great qualities of mind. His 
mind must be sympathetic, quickly responsive, courageous, 
honest, humorous, tender, just, merciful. He must be able to 
conceive the ideal without losing sight of the fact that it is a 
human world we live in. Above all. his mind must be permeated 
and controlled by common sense. His mind, in a word, must 
have the quality of being noble. Unless his mind is all this, 
he will never, at the ultimate bar, be reckoned supreme. That 
which counts, on every page, and all the time, is the very texture 
of his mind—the glass through which he sees things. Every 
other attribute is secondary, ami is dispensable. Fielding lives 
unequaled among English novelists because the broad nobility 
of his mind is unequaled. He is read with unreserved en¬ 
thusiasm because the reader finds himself at each paragraph 
to be in close contact with a glorious personality. And no 
advance in technic among later novelists can possibly imperil 
his position. He will take second place when a more noble 
mind, a more superb ponunon sense, happens to wield the nar¬ 
rative pen, and not before. What undermines the renown of 
Dickens is the growing conviction that the texture of his mind was 
common, that he fell short in courageous faeing of the truth, and 
in certain delicacies of perception. As much may be said of 
Thackeray, whose mind was somewhat incomplete for so gran¬ 
diose a figure, and not free from defects which are inimical to 

immortality." 

Turning to the subject of technic. Mr. Bennett makes the 
remarkable suggestion that "great writers of Action are by tbo 
mysterious nature of their art ordained to be ‘amateurs': 

"With the single exception of Turycnef, the great novelists 
of the world, according to my own standards, have either ignored 
technic nr have failed to understand it. What an error to 
suppose that the finest foreign novels show a better sense of form 
than the finest English novels! Balzac was a prodigious blun¬ 
derer. lie could not even manage a sentence, not to sp««k of the 
general form of u book. And as for a greater than Balzac— 
Stendhal—his scorn of technic was notorious. . . . And as for 
a greater than either Balzac or Stendhal -Dostoievsky -what a 
hasty, amorphous lump of gold is the sublime, the unapproach¬ 
able ‘Brothers Karamazov!' Any tutor in a college for teaching 
the whole art of fiction by post in twelve lessons could show 
where Dostoievsky was clumsy and careless. What would havo 
boon Flaubert's detailed criticism of that book? And what 
would it matter? And. to take a minor example, witness the 
comically amateurish technic of the late Mark Rutherford— 
nevertheless a novelist w hom one can deeply admire. 

"And when we come to consider the great technicians. Guy 
do Maupassant and Flaubert, can we say that their technic 
will save them, or atone in the slightest degree for the defects of 
their minds? Exceptional artists both, they are both now in¬ 
evitably falling in esteem to the level of the second-rate. 

" I begin to think that great writers of fiction arc by the mys¬ 
terious nat ure of their art ordained to I* ‘amateurs.* There may 
be something of the umatcur in all great artists. | do not know 
why it should be so. unless because in the exuhcraooe of their 
sense of power, they arc impatient of the exactitudes of sys¬ 
tematic study and the mere bother of repeated attempts to 
arrive at a minor perfection. Assuredly no great artist was ever 
a profound scholar. The greot artist lias other ends to achieve. 
And every artist, major and minor, is aware in his conscience 
that art is full of artifice, and that the desire to proceed rapidly 
with the affair of creation, and an excusable dislike of n*en*ating 
anything twice, three, or ten times over—unnatural task!—are 
responsible for much of that artifice. We can all point in excpsc 
to Shakespeare. who was a very rough-and-ready person, and 
whow methods would shock Flaubert." 

Another interesting point is raised by Mr. Bennett, when he 
uncompromisingly declares that "first-class fiction is and must 
be in the final resort autobiographical." As he says: 

"The novelist may take notes of phenomena likely to be of use 
to him. And he may acquire the skill to invent very apposite 
illustrative incident. But he can not invent psychology. Upon 
occasion some human being may intrust him with confidence 
extremely precious for his craft. But such windfalls are so rare 
as to Ihi negligible. From outward symptoms hi* can gu< >- some¬ 
thing of tho psychology of others. He can use a real person as 
the unrecognizable but helpful basis for each of his characters. 

. .. And all that is nothing. And all special research is nothing. 
When the real intimate work of creation has to be done, and it 
has to lie done on every page, the novelist can only look within 


for effective aid. Almost solely by arranging and modifying 
what he has felt and Been, and scarcely at all by inventing, can 
he accomplish his end. 

"An inquiry into the career of any first-class novelist invari¬ 
ably reveals that his novels art* full of autobiography. But os 
a fact, every good novel contains far more autobiography than 
any inquiry' could reveal. Episodes, moods, characters of auto¬ 
biography can be detected and trad'd to their origin by critical 
acumen, but the intimate autobiography thut runs through each 
page, vitalizing it. may not Ik* detected. Iu dealing with 
each character in each episode the novelist must for a thousand 
convincing deutils interrogate that part of his own individuality 
which corresponds to the particular character. The foundation 
of his equipment is universal sympathy. And the result of this 
(or the cause I don’t know which) is that in his own individual¬ 
ity there is something of everybody. If he is a l>orn novelist 
he is safe in asking himself when in doubt us to the behavior 
of a given personage at a given point: ‘Now what should / 
have done?’ And incorporating the answer! And this in prac¬ 
tise is what he does. Good fiction is autobiography drest in 
the colors of all mankind." 


THE POET LAUREATE 

IXCE THE NEWS of Alfred Austin's death is accompanied 
by word that King George regards the office of I'oet 
Laureate as useless and out of dute, newspaper surmises 
as to the identity of Mr. Austin's successor are generally prefaced 
with the suggestion that he may not have one. Thus the laurvuto- 
ehip. which hul not made any very imperative claims upon tho 
public's attention duriug the seventeen years of Mr. Austin's 
incumbency, now gains a new interest from the rumors that it 
is to be abolished. A very prevalent misconception of the real 
meaning—or meaninglessness—of the office, is corrected by a 
writer in the New York Ereninq Pott, who |M>iuts out that because 
"great poets have also been poet laureates"—Dry den, Words¬ 
worth, and Tennyson are on the list—the idea is still more or less 
oommon that the laureateship is "a certificate of poetic pre¬ 
eminence." whereas, in reality, "it is a gift of the Crown which 
docs not necessarily denote anything more than the expected 
loyalty of the recipient." Even when first instituted, says 
the New York Tribune, the office was something of an 
anomaly, and in modern times it had become also an anachronism, 
an official singer at the royal court being "as much out of pluoo 
in the nineteenth century as an official jester would have l>oen." 

In the death of Alfred Austin. The Tribune goes on to say— 

"England has lost one of her most zealous and devoted 
patriots, journalism has lost a competent and indefatigable 
craftsman, and society has lost an ogns*able and estinmblo 
member. The world of letters has lost an industrious and often 
interesting writer, of whose pen it may confidently Ih< said that 
if it was not always guided bv the loftiest genius, it was never 
made the tool of l>aseness or of an unworthy cause. 

"It is probable that he would himself have boon most ready 
to confess that his demise would not be an irreparable loss to 
poetry. Ilis many volumes of verse contained some pleasing 
compositions, but none of the first rank. Of the seventeen 
consecutive poets laureate, and of the perhaps twice as many 
who were at times thus known since Henry lll.'sflrst Versificator 
Rrqit. he was neither the most eminent nor the most obscure. 
Yet it may be that his appointment to tho place was the most 
fitting that could have been made." 

It wa« Mr. Austin's misfortune, remarks the Now York World, 
"to lose in public esteem by the assumption of a public honor 
which made him too conspicuous." It was his further mis¬ 
fortune to succeed Alfred Tennyson, and in spite of the four years 
which wen* allowed to elapse between Tennyson's death and 
Austin's appointment, he could not escape comparison with his 
illustrious predecessor. Altogether, "something of injustice has 
been done him." thinks the Now York Sun. In the New York 
Globe we n*ad: 

" It can not he said that the late Poet Laureate disappointed 
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popular exportations. He got the laurel by no natural selection, 
but rather aa a reward for his persistent defense of things as they 
were and might be under conservative administration. The 
aspirations of his day, save as they reflected the narrow prouncial 
prido of some of his countrymen, touched no responsive chord 
in his heart. Of poinp and rank he sang in fittingly stilted 
phrase. For the deep emotions of the people he had neither 
sympathy nor power of utterance. 

His lines on the death of Edward 
VII. were no less uninspired than 
his unfortunate attempt to glorify 
the Jameson raid. 

" Yet Alfred Austin was not with¬ 
out distinction. Many of his critical 
essays were trenchant in style if un¬ 
sound in substance, and his prose 
idyls, notably 'In Veronica's Garden.' 
breathe the breath of nature. The 
same is true of some of his earlier 
verse." 

11 is career up to the time of his ap¬ 
pointment to the laureateship is thus 
sketched in the New York Timta: 

" Hu was born at Headingly, near 
Leeds, May 30. 1835. HU father was 
a men-hunt and magistrate of the 
Borough of I^ccds, and his mother 
whs the sister of Joseph Locke, a 
menilsT of Parliament, and distin¬ 
guished as a civil engineer. The 
funiily was Catholic, so Alfred was 
sent to Stonyhurat College, later to 
8t. Mary’s College, Oneott, and took 
his degree at the University of Lon¬ 
don in 1853. Throughout his youth 
he had scribbled somewhat, and at 
eighteen had progrest sufficiently 
to put forth n poem entitled 'Ran¬ 
dolph.' Hut his iMircnta wanted him 
to become a lawyer. Ho said of him¬ 
self as a student: 

'"Once I studied luw for a year 
at the Temple, the most miserable 
year of my life. I fear that I knew 
less luw when I gave it up than when 
I begun.’ 

" He mado tho death of his father in I8CI an occasion for 
forsaking Hlackstono and went to Italy. In tho same year ap- 
poared his first acknowledged volume of verse, 'The Seasons: A 
Satire.' The following year 'Tho Human Tragedy* appeared, 
and thereafter volumes of verse, tragedy, and lyrics came forth 
at regular intervals. 

"Austin also became a regular contributor to the London 
Stamford und The Quarterly Review and qualified as a journalist. 
Ho was special correspondent for The Standard during the sittings 
iu Homo of tho Ecumenical Council. During the Franco- 
Prussian War ho was assigned to the headquarters of King 
William. These and other experiences supplied him with 
material out of which he wrote. ' Russia Before Europe,' 1S7G; 
'Tory Horrors,' 1876, which was a reply to Mr. Gladstone's 
' Bulgarian Horrors.' In 1877 in tho form of a letter to the Earl 
of Heuconsflcld, his ' England's Policy and Peril.’ appeared. Ho 
founded tho Sational Review in 1883 in conjunction with W. J. 
Court hope, and edited the publication until 1883. 

"During the four years' campaign in search of a candidate 
for tho exalted position mado vacant by tho death of Lord 
Tennyson, Austin was spoken of as a journalist, a novelist, a 
poet, and a critic, and in that order. Several men were credited 
popularly with outranking him as a poet, notably Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Swinburne, William Watson, Kipling, and Lewis Morris. 
But Queen Victoria considered Arnold less scholarly. Swinburne 
and Morris too radical, Watson and Kipling brilliant but un¬ 
proved. Nevertheless, Austin's appointment provoked much 
surprize both in England and this country." 

Of his literary output we read further: 

"Austin published three novels. 'Five Years of It.' 1858; An 
Artist's Proof,' 1864, and Won by a Head.' 1866. Other of his 
productions are: ‘Interludes,’ 1872; 'Rome or Death.' 1873; 


‘Madonna's Child.' 1873; ‘The Tower of Babel.' a drama, 1874; 
'Lcazko. the Bastard—A Tale of Polish Grief,’ 1877: 'Savonarola,' 
a tragedy, 1881; ‘Soliloquies in Song.’ 'At the Gate of the Con¬ 
vent,' 'Love's Widowhood, and Other Poems,' and 'Prince 
Lucifer.' ” 


As an 



example of his unofficial verse at its best, we quote the 
following, composed on his return to 
England from Italy: 

"How stern! How sweet! Tho fresh 
from lands 

Where soft seas lave on slumbering 
strands, 

And zephyrs moistened by tho 
South 

Seem kisses from an infant's 
mouth. 

My Northern blood exults to face 
The rapture of "this rough embrace, 
Glowing in every vein to feel 
The cordial caress of steel 
From spear-blue air and sword-blue 
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IS HE THE LAST OF THE LAUREATES? 


Alfrr.1 Austin's drath I* thought Ukrljr to end t h_ 

that omitted s. many brilliant nanm aa It Included 


The armor of your liberty. 

Braced by tho manly air. I reach 

My soul out to tho approaching 
beach. 

And own, the instant I arrive, 
The dignity of being alive." 

Among those mentioned by tho 
American press as likely to suecood 
Mr. Austin, if he has a successor, 
Alfred Noyes seems to be generally 
considered the most eligible. Thus 
in the Now York Times we read: 


"The ministry of Mr. Asquith 
now lias the opportunity to honor a 
third Alfred, of larger stature nnd still 
growing. Alfred Noyes is assuredly 
a poet of whom all Englishmen should 
be proud. There are wholesome 
vigor and imperishable charm in 
many of the stanzas of ‘ Drake,’ most 
of which is of the true epic quality. . . 

" Love of country inspired 'Sherwood' and 'Tales of the Mer¬ 
maid Tavern.' Alfred Noyes is still n young poet, he has never 
shocked royalty or offended those English folks who are sticklers 
for the conventions. Granted that Kipling is still to 1 h» deprived 
of the empty but coveted honor which so many of his country¬ 
men would be glad to see him receive, and there is no reason now 
for Kipling's appointment which did not exist in the nineties, 
it is clear that the Government can do no better than to make 
Mr. Noyes the Poet Laureate, unless it is felt that the time has 
come to abolish the ancient office. 

"If William Watson was not acceptable seventeen years ago, 
his deficiencies must be doubly apparent to the present Prime 
Minister. The 'Woman with the Serpent's Tongue' is not 
forgotten. Moreover. Mr. Watson's patriotism is tinged with 
pessimism. The star of Stephen Phillips sank some years 
ago; his friends predict that it will rise and shine more bril¬ 
liantly than over in his forthcoming 'Panama.' but that is of 
the future. 

"Austin Dobson is only five years younger than Mr. Austin 
was. and in spite of his lyrical gifts he is the last man in tho 
world to undertake to rise poetically to the occasion of royal 
weddings, births, and funerals. Perhaps, in this hour. John 
Masefield is England's most talked-of poet, but his style and 
his dominating moods do not suggest a laureate. 

"Mr. Noyes possesses all the requirement*, if he is willing to 
accept the ancient laurel crown and perform the not very exacting 
duties associated with it," 

A suggestion advanced by the New York Evening Post is that 
the requirements of the laureateship be made less cramping by 
changing its nature entirely. "Instead of being an office, 
whether party or national, the post might 1 h* made an honor 
conferred for artistic merit, carrying no obligations with it." 






THE PROBLEM OF BILLY SUNDAY 


B illy Sunday, evangelist, u no longer»novelty, 

nor a curiosity, in the judgment of various writers for 
the religious press, who consider him plainly a problem, 
and argue with spirit and vigor for or against the man and his 
methods. Indeed, such is the “divergence of opinion among 
men equally interested in the building up of the kingdom of 
God " that The Congregationalul (Boston) has seen fit to publish 
sundry articles on either side of the question whether Billy 
Sunduy. as "one of the outstanding figures in religious life to¬ 
day," is doing harm to the dignity of the Christian religion, or 
whether he is in truth 
"a powerful instrument 
for righteousness" 
raised up for the Amer¬ 
ican people in their clay 
of need. "A sort of 
•scourge of God 1 " he 
U called by Bruce Bar¬ 
ton in this paper, em¬ 
ployes! by good men 
to stir stagnant con¬ 
sciences, and Mr. Bar¬ 
ton asks: " Does thoend 
justify the means?" For 
answer he gives the rec¬ 
ord of Billy Sunday's 
campaign in Decatur. 

III., where in a town of 
31,001) and more inhab¬ 
itant* he made, in six 
weeks. 0.200 converts 

and collected free-will 
offerings to the amount 
of $11,370.50. This was 

three years ago, and Decatur lias grown rapidly in the interim, 
Mr. Barton remind* us. 

Altho now the city is "wet" and the theaters an- open on 
Sundays, yet the testimony of men of prominence living there 
is that "the civic life of Decatur is still on a plane appreciably 
higher than that of most of its sisters; and there is still visible— 
even tin) in miMiger measure a potential civic righteousness that 
gained materially in the Sunday meetings." Such is Mr. 
Barton's summing up of results three years after a Billy Sunday 
revival, and in comparing him with other professional evangelists 
on the wore of results, he states that Mr. Sunday is supreme. A 
later and greater triumph—the city of Columbus, Ohio,— is also 
eitid by this writer, in which campaign, as previously recorded 
in these pages. Sunday's conversions totaled 18.149, while 
$18,590.98 was raised for expenses and more than $21,000 for 
the evangelist himself. As for the criticisms, Mr. Barton 
observes: 

"No criticisms are made of his results which an 1 not equally 
pertinent to the work of all the other professional evangelists; 
the problem of Mr. Sunday, therefore, is really the broader 
problem of whether professional evangelism is a real service to 
the modern church." 

That criticism is easier than explanation of the man is the 
opinion of Rev. Ernest Bowmer Allen. D.D.. who contributes 
an article to The Congregationahtt on "Toledo Two Years After" 
a Billy Sunday campaign. Altho "one ran not agn-c with all 


his theology," Rev. Dr. Allen does not believe that Sunday'® 
views upset those of any church members, especially as, in his 
observation, they had very few views to be upset, and were, 
moreover, all engrossed in "the new enthusiasm and righteous¬ 
ness." Of the ultimate result® he says: 

“The millennium has not arrived in Toledo as the result of 
the meetings, hut the air was cleared as by a storm. The fierce¬ 
ness of Billy Sunday's attack on sin, the hatred his preaching 
inspires among sinners in the upper as well as the lower classes, 
his intense passion for personal and public righteousness, the 

vivid illustration in his 
own life of a man re¬ 
deemed from sin— all 
these unite to make his 
work vital and as per¬ 
manent a* that of other 
evangelists." 

Not of the fruits of a 
revival months or year* 
l»aek, but of immediate 
achievement only is 
Rev. P. H. Brooks, D. 
D., a bio to speak in The 
Trenhi/lerian Examiner 
(Chicago), recounting 
fact* and figures of the 
Wyoming Valley. Pa., 
revival which lasted 
seven weeks, ending 
April 13, 1913. "Tho 
greatest religious revi¬ 
val that persons residing 
in this community ever 
saw." Dr. Brooks calls 
it. referring to Wilkes- 
Barre. Pa., the city that served os a nucleus for eighteen outlying 
towns. Only time can fully reveal t he spiritual benefits result ing. 
Dr. Brooks tells us. yet we may examine certain features of tho 
revival that elans it ahead even of Billy Sunday's record nt 
Columbus. Ohio. For example, 12,000 marched in the Sablwith- 
srhool parade at Wilkesharre. and the witnesses and participants 
that filled a theater and a church afterward for service numbered 
30.INM). The fre**-will offering to Mr. Sunday amounted to $23.- 
ISH.90, which is $2,259.32 more than the offering ut Columbus, 
Ohio. Dr. Brooks is imprest also with the systematic methods of 
Sunday and his " harmonious and very earnest staff of ten expert 
coworkers," in illustration of which he furnishes this account of 
the advance movement of the Billy Sunday forces on a town: 

"Several weeks before the arrival of the evangelist the Wyo¬ 
ming Valley Evangelistic Society was organized, and a number of 
stockholders subscrib'd sums of money amounting to $15,000 
for the building of a taU-rnacle and the necessary expenses of 
the campaign, and two w««eks before the meetings closed this 
amount had been collect**! in the ordinary collections, and in 
addition to this, offerings have l>eon given to several local 
charitable institutions. The ta!>eniaclo was quickly and 
economically built, with considerable voluntary work and grow¬ 
ing enthusiasm." 

At this tabernacle the total attendance was 668.300, or “an 
average a little over 7.300 for each of the 94 services." we are 
inform**! in The Chritlmn Advocate (Moth., New York), by 
Rev. Charles E. Guthrie, who shows furthermore how broad is 
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Hilly Sunday's appeal from the church preferences signed on 
card*' hv his converts. Only the churches of Wilkesbarre are 
used in this classification,,wo are advised: 

••Ruptist. 521; Disciples, 214: Congregational. 366; Evan- 
geli-al. 547; Methodist, 2,919; l*resbytcrian. 13*>2; Reformed. 
2X1: Catholic, 104; Hebrew, 4; Lutheran. 240; Salvation Army, 
39; Grace Mission. 9; L'niversalist, 1; Protestant Episcopal. 
183; undecided. 05." 

Admiration and praise incline thus toward Billy Sunday 
from writers of various denominations at the same time that 
strictures precise and spirited are laid upon him by others equally 
various. At this juncture it is of especial interest to have the 
opinion of an outsider. Rev. Donald MacLean, a prominent 
Australian Baptist, who is quoted in The Haptiel World (Louis¬ 
ville >»us saying of the evangelist: 

"America seems not to have made up her mind yet in regard 
to him. hut that he is a tremendous force for righteousness there 
cum not lx- the shadow of a doubt. I heard him preach twice, 
and never heard anything like it. I believe there is on the sido 
of tho intellectuals a tendency to look down upon him and to 
H|H*nk of his preaching as so much claptrap, but no one could 
possibly take that, view after having heard him.” 

After which Rev. Mr. MacLean remarks that here in the 
United Staten tho "loaders are very diverse,” a statement easily 
demonstrable if what has gone before bo compand with Rev. 
Dr. Washington (Hadden's calm but acute analysis. In The 
Vongrtgntionaliel (Boston). Dr. Gladden charges Billy Sunday 
with intoleranee and violence, first of all. and maintains that 
"every man whose opinions differ front those of Mr. Sunday i* a 
liur." Dr. Gladden continue#: 

"Every day he mounts the judgment-seat of the universe and 
sends men by scores to the right hand and to the left mostly 
to the left. Statistics—of a sort—were kept of the number of 
'conversions'; but of the number of those rent to bell, by name, 
no record, I believe, was made. It is a great omission; for that 
is a large part of the husinc##. 

"All evolutionists are consigned to hell. Mr. Sunday name#, 
one by one, those whom he suppose# to be evolutionists, and with 
a dramatic gesture flings each of them into |M>rdition. ‘There 
.goes old Darwin! He’s in hell, sure!' And the enraptured 
audionee yells its applause, as one evolutionist after another is 
dropt into the fiery pit. A staid Methodist preaeher. who 
wntehisl this |H>rformance, said nfterward, * I would never have 
believed, if I had not seen it. that nn audience of civilized Ameri¬ 
cans could show such a spirit as that.’ The scene at a Spanish 
bull-fight is really, when you think of it. less horrible." 

And as a particular instance of Mr. Sunday'# intolerance. Dr. 
(Hodden recites as follows: 

"One of Mr. Sunday's ministerial supporters in Toledo. Rev. 
Dr. Wallace, after listening to this sermon about the evolution¬ 
ists. ventured to remonstrate with him privately. The next 
day on the platform Mr. Sunday turned to the protesting 
minister, shook his fist in his face and yelled: 'Stand up there, 
you bastard evolutionist! Stand up with the atheists and the 
infidels and the whoremongers and the adulterers and go to 
hell!' I have there words from Dr. Wallace himself, who adds. 
'It is impossible to describe the venom with which these last 
words were uttered.'" 

Next in the indictment of this sort of evangelism. Dr. Gladden 
finds its "commercial feature" a matter for concern, remarking 
that "it is notorious that he is making himself rich in this busi¬ 
ness of evangelism," and, adds Dr. (Hadden: 

"Mr. Sunday takes out of even- considerable city which he 
visits, for an eight weeks' sen-ice. money enough to pay the 
average Congregational minister's salary for twenty years; and 
his year's accumulation would support one hundred foreign 
missionaries. He is not reticent about this; he preaches about 
it frequently and defiantly; he insists that it is nobody's business 
how much money he makes or what he does with it." 

On the lack of real religion in Sunday's revivals, there is 


testimony in the remark of an earnest church-worker quoted by 
Rev. Henry Arthur Kemen in The Congregational !*!: 

"I saw no one by word or act showing any excess of religious 
feeling. Good music, a splendid organization, a howling 
raountelkank to call in the crowd, an usher to every six reals, a 
personal worker to every three make it easier to go forward 
than to go out into the open air. I do not think that any dis¬ 
cerning intelligence can justify giving this man the sanction of 
the approval of any religious organization." 

Of similar mind is a writer of Columbus. Ohio, who holds, in 
Tkt Lutheran (Philadelphia), that true followers of Christ "can 
not encourage Mr. Sunday's evangelism." 


THE “HERESY” OF UNION SEMINARY 

HE FLASHES of controversial lightning evoked in tho 
recent Presbyterian General Assembly by the report on 
"elo#er relations" with Union Theological Seminary 
failed to clear the surcharged atmosphere enveloping the huIh 
jeet. and consequently that institution is expected to remuin 
a theological storm-center for another year at least. By a 
certain element in the Presbyterian ministry, it looms, Union 
Seminary •• regarded as a very hotbed of heresy, and the New 
York Presbytery, largely recruited from its graduating classes, 
doe# not escape the same suspicion. Thus when the New York 
Presbytery recently accepted for ordination four Union gradu¬ 
ate# whose views on certain doctrinal matters lacked the un¬ 
compromising definiteness and finality demanded by the orthodox, 
the Presbyterian press began to ««cho with warnings against tho 
omnious peril threatening the Church, and more than one 
demand was made that the young men lie triid for heresy. "If 
a large proportion of our l*re#bytcrian Chure-h endorse# tin* notion 
of the New York Presbytery." wrote one iierturhcd minister, "it 
ia time for the Church to Ik- divided in half." And this division 
of the sheep from the goats, ho went on to say, "should also ho 
made in other denominations, where similar heretical condition# 
prevail, and a new- Church organized, ... or truth will perish 
from the earth." 

One view of the situation, together with certain facts involvod. 
is thus set forth by a writer in the New York Sun: 

"Union Theological Seminary of Now York has captured tho 
Now York Presbytery. and in effect puts yp tho question to tho 
General Assembly of l*re<*hyterians. so all agree, whether it and 
New York shall rule or whether the supremo body of tho wholo 
Church shall rule. This is tho surface battle. The real conflict 
is doctrinal. The controversy include# such questions as ‘Did 
Christ have virgin birth? Did ho rise from tho dead in bodily 
form? Did Lazarus rise? What part of tho Bible is to bo 
believed and what not? ’. 

"Union Seminary was organized on a liberal basis. It went 
into the General Assembly and then went out again. Now it is 
out. altbo there exists a committee to six* how it may lx« got in 
again, a committee named at tho instuncc of tho Now York 
Presbytery and its moml*ers. In a controversy growing out of 
the views of Prof. Charles A. Briggs, n member of its faculty, 
the whole I’resbvtcrian Church was for years u|wct. Then 
followed the MeGiffert heresy eases, also coming from tho 
Union, and later the disturltanees over the acceptance by tho 
New York Presbytery of Union graduate# who were in doubt as 
to the virgin birth of Christ and other things dtsdurexi vital by 
the Confession and the Assembly.” 

Among the four graduates accepted by the New York Presby¬ 
tery in spite of their admission to the examiners that they 
desired more evidence before- they could form definite opinions 
concerning the virgin birth of Christ, the authenticity of tho 
Pentateuch, the canonical standing of the Gospel according to 
St. John, and the Resurrection, was Tertius Van Dyke, son of 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke. In a sermon preached at his 
son's ordination. Dr. Van Dyke, referring with deep feeling to the 
protests registered against th«-se candidates, demanded that if tho 
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THK IlKV. TRUTH'S VAN DTK*. VSION THEOLOGICAL SEMIXtBT THE BUT. DB. FRANCIS BROWN■ 

Union Tlirotoglnl .ScnilnAry, Now York. h*» Uva called ~ (to *r,»u~i Uh«-1..kh «l .(..nu-crnu-i In AoMrfca." Dr. Hrown. n graduate of 

Uni Seminary, hat lu paMtUrnc for the put Hv® >«r*. Mr. Van Dyke, who follow. In the step® of hla father and gnndfcibrr In enta-ring tho 
Proabytorlan mlnUt ry. la one of (he latest gradual** to be challenged on (he aubjrct of hU orthodoxy. . 


Assembly wanted n heresy trial they should “try it on a frown 
men." anal not on "Mfsr-lMartsd. sensitive bov*." Taking a* 
his text. "For the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life." he 
■aid in port: 

"You know that a new attempt ha* been made lately in the 
Presbyterian Chureh to exalt the letter above the spirit in judging 
of I he fitness of men for the Christian pulpit. Four true-hearted 
and devoted young men. among whom is my dear son. who is to 
bo ordained to-night, havo offend their lives to the service of 
Christ in tho ministry. They have confret their faith in <5od 
the Father as the almighty ruler of the universe, in tho Holy 
Spirit speaking in the Bible a* tho supreme authority in matters 
of religion, and in Jesus Christ as the Divine Redeemer. But 
a protest has been made against their acceptance because they 
can not give a literal affirmation to certain test questions pro¬ 
posed by a theological inquisitor. 

"The Presbytery of New York has warmly welcomed tho 
young men and disregarded tho protest. But it is being pushed 
in public and private, and tho effort is mado to produce a judg¬ 
ment that three young men are heretics and that the Church 
ought not to receive them as preachers of Christ. 

"Well, whatever comes of the protest. I wish to take my 
stand with these young men. They are my brothers in the 
faith. If they are unlit for the ministry. I am unfit. 

" Heresy trials are the diJight of the ungodly and the despair 
of religion. But if such a thing must come, let it be fair and 
bravo and o|>on. Do not try it on eager-hearted, sensitive boys. 
Try it on a grown man who stands with them in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free." 

The general impression seems to be tliat Dr. Van Dvko’s 
challenge will not be accepted, but that the conflict between 
Presbyterian conservatism and Presbyterian liberalism will 
continuo to center around the Union Theological Seminary 
rather than around any one of its graduates. While the con¬ 
servatives, for the time being, seem to be withholding their fire, 
the liberal view of the situation is thus presented in the press by 
a Now York Presbyterian minister whose name is not published: 

"Throughout the Fast this opposition of the conservatives 
amounts to practically nothing, but in the West it is. may I say. 
more strongly developed, altho in both the Fast and the West 
it is rapidly dying out. Just as soon as any honest and intel¬ 
ligent man becomes acquainted with the facts he cease* his oil- 
position. These fads arc that Union Theological Seminary and 
what it stands for are not the uuholv terrors that have been 
imagined. 

"There are in New York many good and worthy Presby¬ 
terians. both clerics and laymen, who. figuratively speaking, can 
not seo further than their noses. . . . They are steeped in their 
own religious conceit; they are surfeited with the conviction that 
theirs is the only way; they are bound up by narrowness, in¬ 


tolerance. and an irreligious selfishness which do not accord 
with the character of true Christians. 

"And yet three men refuse to listen to reason, to argument, 
or to what those who may look at things in a different light may 
have to say. Obstinacy is one of their chief characteristics." 

When the General Assembly met in Atlanta last month, it was 
found that the committee on closer relations between the Church 
and Union Seminary had failed to agree on n unanimous report, 
and the lack of unanimity in the Assembly being even more 
marked, a new committee was appointed and the matter carried 
over to 1914. This postponement of the issue was not ac¬ 
complished. however, until after some hot shots had been ex¬ 
changed. Thu* the Rev. Dr. W. 8. Plumor Bryan, of tho 
Church of the Covenant. Chicago, said that the relationship of 
the Presbyterian Church to Union Seminary hud lieen one of 
"pain, embarrassment, and shame for the last twenty years." 
and he demanded that the "intolerable situation be terminated 
•o as to preserve the property right* of the Presbyterian Church 
and to safeguard the young men who are entering her ministry." 
The venerable Dr. Francis C. Montfort. editor of tho Cincinnati 
Hrrald and Presbyter, and a member of the committee on "closer 
relations." denounced "the Baal of Hindu philosophy" as en¬ 
throned in Union, and called on the Church to choose between 
that philosophy and the gospel of Jesus Christ. Dr. Montfort. 
who is practically tho only one we can find to quote on this side, 
said in part: 

"The time has come for the Church to draw tho line. The 
issue lire bet ween true faith and Hindu philosophy masquerading 
in the guise of Christianity. Here is a Hindu philosophy in a 
modern theological school —shall wo allow this to continue?” 

In reply. Dr. Francis Brown. I Resident of Union Sominary, 
denied the charges of Hinduism and rationalism, and said that 
the seminary was conforming strictly to Christian and evangelical 
belief* in its teaching. He also reminded tho Assembly thnt Union 
was not a Presbyterian institution. "About ono-third of our 
students are Presbyterian, one-fourth Methodist, and tho others 
belong to different denominations." He said in part: 

"In deference to the members of our l>oard and faculty who 
are Congregationalists and Methodists, we can not and we will 
not adopt a statement of faith which will be strictly Presby¬ 
terian. but we are an energetic institution and Christian in our 
teaching. We are concerned first of all in the life of (lod. in 
the souls of men. and the training of men whoso hearts have been 
changed by the spirit of (iod in Jesus Christ, without which tho 
world can not be saved." 














thf Pn^iRiPrvn f no invaqian The first cycle-car ever built, the Bcdclia. fitted to be moved fore and aft by the 
THE POSSIBLE CYCLE-CAR INVASION a French invention, has a track record of !*'’«■ L. thus, by tightening and loosening 

fifty-five miles an hour. In a road-rare it a 3moo,h clul<h 

has averaged th.rty-e.ght miles an hour. .. Note images of this transmis- 
Detaih* in its construction are given by gj on . Hero two speeds an- obtained by 
Motor Age as follows, the references heing to pulleys of two diameters on the counter- 
tbe cut in the center at the 
bottom of this page: 

t forms also 

car and has ^ , 


D IVERSITY of opinion prevails as to 
just how much success awaits the 
coming to America from Europe of the 
cycle-oar. Its success over there has been 
much exploited, but experts in America 
question if it will Ik- liked here, because of 
its narrow tread and the many dirt roads 
that exist in America, these conditions the frame of i 
making ease of propulsiou and riding no side doors; the ear being 
difficult. Motor Age notes that this type «o low, one can step in as 
Of cur is " expected to be very soon on the easily as into a rowboat, 
roads and in the hands of thousands of Jho tread I* narrow—but 30 
American drivers." Motor World, on the 

other hand, insists on the fact that a cycle- * n ™ 

ear " can be used with comfort only where eu * v p us pension Steel cable 
pave<l roads prevail; elsewhere it must running from the axle on 
prove n sorry failure. ' This writer's con- either side runs back through 
elusion is that this vehicle •* may bo viewed pulleys and up to a drum 
ns a will-o’-the-wisp." While a campaign of on the steering-post, so that 
publicity "may cause a sizable demand for turmng of the wheel pulls 
it. the demand will not endure." *!»• «•** on «* h » and 1 

Just what u cycle-car is few American. 
outside the motor-car trade clearly under- ^ anyflttcd to big cars— whi 
stand. It has been described by one | 0 make, 
writer ns " a four-wheeled ear built on "The motor is fitted in tl 
motor-cycle lines." The first 

one wan built in France. It was - 

called the Hcdclia, ami had the 

same motor us a motor-cycle has. _ j. Jot 

It was chain-driven to counter- ^ 

•haft, and had a belt drivo to rear ' y 

wIhh-Ih without differential. Its , ‘ 

tread was only 36 inches. Such \ 

n car could probably Ik* produced . 

in America for a selling price of ~ 

not more than S300, while ono f HP fl/l 

■eating a single person could he l( ^ JjJ 

produood to sell for about $2fi0. 

Motor Age believes that in this 
lype of oar " lies the future hope r. • 



»-« " Motor." 

AX ENUIJSII CAR SEATING TWO SIDE BT SIDE. 
But more like a motor-car than a cyclo-car. 
In England are over 100 mak<* of small cars 
which have come in. a* results of the influence 
of French cycle-can. 


TYPES OF FOREIGN CYCLE-CARS. 
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further of the unlikelihood that cycle-cars engineering and common sense in comhina- a dirty vehicle as well as a fast one, and 
will ever become generally popular in tion can produce a ear that can meet these hence not a vehicle on which one may ride 
America: condition* at 25 miles an hour at least to bu8 ; noss> a cvc i^. ar can be made to 

witn a motor-cycle motory. ... 

'•It requires more than mere enthusiasm ‘The cheap cars now made here certainly hou f e ,l *‘“ dr | vpr comfortably behind the 
to share the belief that any light, toy- would hinder the production in America windshield and cover him with a top when 
like, narrow-gage vehicle ever will prove of any of the English-type cycle-cars with it rains.” Unlike the motor-cycle, it can 


practicable for use on American high¬ 
ways: it matters not if it costs four 
hundred cents or four hundred dol¬ 
lars. nor if it can be run into the 
owner's back yard and covered with 
a turpaulin at night. Any vehicle 
that needs must run with one wheel 
in a rut and the other in a horse 
track will not be used very long by 
any very considerable numlier of 
people in any very considerable 
number of places. As the rut or 
wheel track usually is lower than 
the horse track, it means that no 
cycle-car, or other narrow-gage ve¬ 
hicle, can run on nn even keel. Con- 
Hequently it must run 'lopsided.' 
and riding 'lopsided* for any great 
length of time is calculated to in¬ 
duce curvature of the spine, spinal 
meningitis, or something of that sort, 
in thoso who occupy such vehicle*. 


INDIAN SPEEDING A TMC* IN TOR IUOT-MIU* OT lilt IUM Klfcn. 


be used all the year round instead 
of six months. It need not involvo 
any garage charges, since it can bo 
run through an ordinary door, kept 
in a shed or even a cellar, not to 
mention in the backyard under a 
tarpaulin. An entire set of tin's 
can be bought for the cost of one 
automobile tire. A single gallon of 
gasolino will propel a cycle-ear from 
forty to fifty miles, and has been 
known to pro(>el one 59.6 miles. 
Motor Agr hears that four com¬ 
panies in Detroit have already been 
incorporated for making cyclo^ars. 
and several others have been in¬ 
corporated in Chicago anil else¬ 
where. These an- " the practical 
Is'ginnings of an infant industry, 


destined with proper fostering, to 

"The cycle-car is neither a cycle nor a gear-boxes, shaft drive, and the like, for grow to enormous proportions in a few 
car: it has all of the disadvantage* of both Ford or other concerns can produce a big years.” 
and none of the advantage* of either, and car more cheaply. Tho small car of standard 

it will prove just about as popular as iu tread will not go in America. It must bo I OWFR PRIPFn TARS 

prototype, the narrow-gage railway.” a new vehicle It must be sold for at LOWER-PRICED CARS 

Motor Agr. however, recognizing the &Vfi'n-fail'd "hlvi h-ITihan'half'‘the Coincident with promises of an invasion 
difference, in condition* between this upkeep cost. The advantage of the real »>>'«»»* cycU-car is discussion a* o the pro¬ 
country and Europe, discusses at length cvel.w-ar a* against the small-ear type is duction next year of substantial runabout 
the point made by Motor World and some ,ho fl * anything automobile care at price, as low a* WOO. 

,.,1 ' ti Ilim mil nrlv nn' nuul mn. that may get wrong with the machine un- A daily contributor to The Wall Street 

3& ar -• ' hich ta i ho — •* “ mo 

produce small motorcars cheaply, and our " Th ,. u^penunent of the American will ^n.lirioL'l/bishu^ "dwelt r ’ivn'tlv «[ 
temperament dictates some things different have iu effect on the sale* end of the «? business, dwelt racentty at 

from the things that satisfy Europeans, cycle-car for our use. The average Amor- length on this as a probable innovation in 
In order to make cycle-ears successful, the ican will want better look* in his car than ,hp ,r “®- Hl " lc *{ c f ,M dl "f u " , l 7 
following problems must be met and ‘he Bedelia fives, anil will not want a Financial World, which remarks that such 

machine that looks like a toy motor car, 
lie want* a machine that proclaims itself 
"Tho American cycle-ear must lie able to a new vehicle, and while a narrow tread 
go on rutty rood* us.*l by 56-ineb-lread will not bother him. he will appreciate a 
wagons and care, chopped up by horse* long. low. rakish craft such as the tandem 
and leveled in spots by motor-car tin*, machine is. A body, say 24 inches wide. 

This ..and* sms-ial tri ad and a stand- formed stream-line, and set on a 100-inch 

ard. ami possibly a new kind of spring wheelbase, will appeal to the American, 
suspension. The roughness also demands "There is no doubt but that a small 
a lower renter of gravity than in most car weighing in the neighUirhood of 400 
foreign ears, and a long wheelbase. Bail pounds can he built and sold for a very 
roads and steep hills demand more gear- low nricu and. being capaWo of pertornUng 
change range than on foreign care. Good the feats of a big car. will command a large 

sale. Since it is a new typo of car. there 
will be no interference in sales with the 
bigger motor-ears. The motor-cyclist who 
now takes his sweetheart on the back real 
of bis motor-cycle will find her next year too 

C iud to mount the two-wheeler, and will 
y a cycle-car if he can get one for a price. 

A dozen cycle-car firms have been organ¬ 
ized and axe to produce their now cars for 
the American trade. The movement is 
here. The cycle-car is au accomplished 
fact.” 

Motor World learns that serious efforts 
have been made to arouse the motor-cycle 
industry* in this country to the advantage 
and possibilities of the cycle-car. While 
some makers have condemned the cycle-car. 
others, including one large maker and 
several small ones, already have in con¬ 
templation its production. Others not 
already identified with the motor trade 
" see millions in it.” Motor World believes 
that the agitation for this car has already 
Ixi-ome " a doubtful means of serv ing the 
interest of the automobile industry.” One 
of the present needs of the trade "is not 
more cars, hut fewer of them." 

Some of the advantages of the cycle-car 
other than first cost are set forth by Motor 
Agr. While its parent, the motor-cycle, is 


THE LATEST DESIGN IN WOMEN S WIDIKItT*. 


MOIOIINg ON A PHILIPPINE BOM. EVA HD. 

a development would not be at all a start¬ 
ling feature of the industry, but rather a 
natural evolution. The writer says furt her: 

"The automobile is fast losing the 
novel tv it once enjoyed. No longer is it 
classed as a toy of pleasure for which |Ki»ple 

are willing to pay from * 2.000 to * 0.000 

to possess and be the envy of neighbors. 
In its day the bicycle enjoyed populari y 
similar to the automobile, and wheel en¬ 
thusiasts willingly i»id. from $125 to 
•Own tinurd on page 13*2i 
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You Can Go Every where in a Detroit Electric 

H ERE are a few of the places you can go in a Detroit 
Electric, quickly, comfortably, silently, surely: — 

To the office To the farm 

To the shops and stores To your down town club 

To school with the children To the country club 

To the parks To the theatre 

To make calls To church 

To the ball game To a picnic in the country 

In fact there is no place within a radius of 30 to have ample power, free from worry over punctures 
50 miles where you can’t eo with a Detroit Electric. or mechanical troubles* 

(And that means 60 to 100 miles round trip without For city use nothing approaches a Detroit 
recharging}. Electric for convenience, luxury and privacy. It is 

Observe that by no means arc all the places listed the Ideal Town Car. 
aln.ve on city boulevards. Detroit Electric automo- Detroit Electrics offer many exclusive and desir- 
b.les arc for much more than city driving. able features, such as Clear Vision body with curved 

These arc the days that call you out into the open, elass rear panels, silent, direct shaft drive “Chain- 

away from asphalt pavements and level drive-way*. less,” aluminum body panels, special Detroit 

In a Detroit electric you can answer the call and go Electric motors, our own Detroit Electric lead 
out where the violets bloom—confident that you hattcry and other points of superiority. 

Let our dealer demonstrate to you Detroit Electric merit 

Hff. i / Anderson Electric Car Company 

Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 

BRANCHES. 


SOCIEIY'S TOWN CAR 


iiiimtMmmittiimmtiiiimiHiiHiNimmii 
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MOTOR-CARS 


(Continued from page 1.140) 

$175 for a wheel that is now made and sold 
for about $25 and at a profit. 

” When the statement is made that a good 
automobile ran not be manufactured for 
less than $3,000 for a seven-passenger 
touring-car and stand heavy wear and 
tear, the exponent of that theory is outside 
the facts, and the declaration represents 
more the disinclination of the makers to 
recognise the inevitable and squarely 
face - it than real conditions. Were that 
statement the truth then there would not 
be any necessity for owners of high-price 
cars to sell them at a figure representing 
from 30 to 50 per cent, less than the cars 
originally coat. Such bargains are of 
every day offering and the far ts are in¬ 
controvertible. for the writer has bar I offered 
to him during the last half year any num¬ 
ber of high-cost ears at sacrifice figure*. 

‘"Holland’s* statement is significant. 
Still it reflect* what The Financial Woriil 
ha contended for a year past, that a price 
readjustment from a fancy to a r.*asonable 
basis in ••out of automobiles was inevitable. 
The readjustment in the industry, however, 
will not be brought atout easily. Only 
long-headed automobile makers, such as 
Henry Ford, of Detroit, foresaw the 
inevitable change and nrepar**l them¬ 
selves. for now he is profiting immensely 
through his wise and correct judgment in 
marketing u ear at a figure within reaeh of 
the average man of means while the majori¬ 
ty of his competitors were asleep." 


QUOTED PRICES FOR AUTOMOBILE 
STOCKS 

On the N'ew York Stock Exchange are 
quoted the market prices of stocks of sev¬ 
eral corporal ions or companies which 
manufacture motor-car* or accessories. 
Among them are the American Locomotive 
Company, the General Motor* Company, 
the Goodrich Company, and the United 
State* Motor Company. A firm of stock 
brokers in Cleveland has compiled a list of 
automobile securities in which are included, 
beside* those sold on the New York Stock 
Exchange, many others, the bid and asked 
price being given. Following is the list: 


pref.. 


a sx-Orteb Rubber CO.. 
ax-Gricb It libber Co.. 
unilnum Catling*. 

American Ixxxnnotlvr, com. 

American Ux-nmotlvo. prof. 

Chalmers Motor, com. 

Oonnolltlntol R. T. Co., com 
OoiMoIhlntol K. T. Co., prof, 
nrwilont Tiro A Rubber, com 
Flrmione Tiro A Kublx-r. prof 
Osrfonl Company. 

General Motors Co 
General .Motor* Co.. 

H. F. Goodrich Co.. 

B. F. Good rich Co . pref 
Goodyear Tin- A Rubber. 
Goodyear Tin- A Rublx-r. 

Hayes Manufacturing Co 
International Motor Co., com.. 
International Motor Co., prof... 
Knight Tiro A Rubber Co., com. 

Lo'lcr Motor Company... 

Miller Rubber Company. 

Packard Motor Company, prof.. 

Peerless Motor Car. com. 

Pwrlcas Motor Car. prof. 

Pope Manufacturing Co., com.. 
Pope Manufacturing Co., prof. . 

Roo Motor Truck Company- 

Reo Motor Car Company. 

8tud<-baker Company, com .... 

Studebakrr Company, prof- 

8wlnchart Tin- Company. 

U. 8. Rubber, com.. . 

U. 8. Rubber, first pn-f. 

U. 8. Rubber, second prof. 

U. 8. Motor Company, com ... 
U. S. Motor Company, ilrst prof 

U. 8. Motor Co., second prof_ 

•White Company, prof. 

Willis Overland, com. 

Willis Overland prof. 

• K*. dividend. 


Bid 

153 

BA 

UK 

MX 

IOO 

125 

16 

U 

2AM 

105.4 

tw 

2A 

70 


320 

100 


22 

a a • 

12 

138 

a a • 

40 

14 

4!) 


27 

K9 

«4 

62 

■04 ! j 
75 
2 
25 
K 
104 
65 
8A 


Asked 

iob 

list 

»4 

103 

135 

20 

75 

265 

107 

IOI 

2U 

72 

as 

04 

330 

IOI 

90 

7 

100 
19 

148 

101 

50 
96 
16 

51 
12 

21 *. 
28 
92 
MU 
63 
105 
90 

8 
50 
25 

1IO 

71 

92 


MOTOR SPIRITS AND OTHER CHEAP 
FUELS 

An interesting feature of a recent trial of 
a suit in Chicago against one of the Stand¬ 
ard Oil subsidiaries was some testimony 
given by the general superintendent of the 
refineries of that company as to tbe rapid 
increase in the use of motor spirits, the new 
and cheaper product obtain.-.! from petro¬ 
leum a* a substitute for gasoline, its use 
being especially recommended for motor¬ 
trucks. This superintenednt informed a 
correspondent of The Wall Slrrtl Journal 
that, since last February, when the com¬ 
pany first began to make motor spirit on a 
commercial scale, the sales of it have 
reached 1 . 000.000 gallons in one month, 
this month being April. Order* had come 
in front all over the United Slates. In 
Northwestern Canada a single landowner 
had ordered two railroad tank loads. 

Motor spirits sells for three eents less 
than gasoline. The wholesale price in 
Chicago is 12 eents per gallon. It is! 
claimed for it that, in actual efficiency, it is 
better than gasoline by about 20 per cent. 
A car may be started more easily when run 
by it. especially in cold weather. It pro¬ 
duces more power than gasoline, and there is 
a saving in the price of about 25 per eent. 
Objection* have, however, been found to| 
tbe odor. I*. C. Crenshaw, who is con¬ 
nected with a large producing firm a* gen¬ 
eral manager of its sales department, has 
written an interesting statement as to the 
process used in producing motor spirits, 

. which is printed in The A ulomohilr: 

“Motor spirit is made from what was 
formerly known as fuel oil. It is extracted 
l»v the |>roec*a of pressure distillation. 

I nder this proecss it is possible to secure 
alwut as many gallons of motor spirit 
from a given amount of ertrde run as now 
are obtained of gasoline. Thus the total 
production of fuel suitable for gasoline 
engines can be practieallv doubled. Of 
course, this takes lime. Tbe process re¬ 
quires an extremely expensive plant in¬ 
stallation-several times asexpensivoasis 
necessary in the ordinary refining process. 

‘Motor spirit could to refined further, 
deodorized, and a product could to ob¬ 
tained therefrom that would to identical 
in even way with gasoline: but to do this 
would bring up tbe cost of the product 
to the present price of gasoline. This 
would accomplish no good purpose. The 
odor, white pungent, is not necessarily 
disagreeable: it is simply a distinctive 
odor that is no tic-able only when handling 
the liquid. The exhaust from an engine 
is not as offensive as is the exhaust from 
gasoline, ^ou can ride in an automobile 
using motor spirit and not detect it. The 
color is of but little moment. \Ve have 
learned to expect gasoline to to water' 
white. The fact that the new fuel is I 
slightly yellow has no ix-aring on its 1 
efficiency for pow er purposes, any more | 
than if it were green or blue. There are 
other disadvantages in further refining I 
this product. 

"There an- certain inherent properties 
in motor spirit that are desirable for 
power purpose* that would to taken out in 
refining, principally the low toiling points.' 
which make the starting of the car ease, 
for it is a fact that in cold w.-athcr a car can 
to started more easily with this fuel than 
with gasoline. There is also more power 
in it than there is in gasoline, and furl tor 
rehning would destroy this advantage, so 
that there is everything to to lost and 
nothing gained in seeking a product that 
ouerf tm page 13441 



Good 


For Both 

Parents frequently deny children the 
table beverage they drink themselves, 
because "coffee and lea aren’t good 
for the little folks." 

It's different with 

INSTANT 

POSTUM 

Thu new food-drink, made entirely 
from wheat and the juice of sugar¬ 
cane. is genuine nourishment, and has 
fine color and aroma. 

It tastes much like high-grade Javas. 
but is absolutely free from caffeine 
(the drug in coffee and tea) or any 
other harmful ingredient. 

Instant Poatum is regular Postum 
so processed that a level traspoon- 
ful in an ordinary cup of hot water 
dissolves instantly and makes it right 
for most persons. 

A big cup reauirc, more and some people 
wbo like Wrong thing, pul io a heaping; tpoonlul 
and lempe. it wkh a large quantity of .ream. 

Experiment until you know the amount (hat 
pleawa vow palate and have il aerved that way 
in the future. 

For a Rirnmrf "cooler" add cracked ice. 
n«ar and a little lemon juice. 

InXant Powurn it (old by grocer,. 45 lo 50 
cuplinv Kk. Larger tin. (90 to 100 cupi). 50c. 

Regular Poslum (murt be boded 15 lo 20 
i) large package about 50 cup, - 25c. 

There's a Reason ” 

POSTUM 

Sold by grocer* everywhere. 


€i 
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Are you as healthy, strong, well developed, vigorous, cheerful, 
hopeful, pleasant and as happy as you can be? Are you satis- 
^ bed with yourself? Have you reason to be. or are you satisfied 
because you do not realize your deficiencies and fail to com- 
M prehend how much better life actually can be for you ? 

M Remember Nature never helps the man who is satisfied with 
M himself, even though he be the most inferior of beings. 

You represent two beings: one is what you are mentally ami 


14 to 92 


to realize the )<>\s of living in full, and that you are only half as well as 
rV--. you should be, half as vigorous as you can be, half as ambitious as you 

Mr. ^L may l>e and half as well developed as you ought to l*e. I he fact is, 

f tliat no matter who you are, I can prove to you positively, by dcm- 

/ Aj onstration, that you are leading an inferior life, and 1 want to show 
you the only way in which you may speedily and easily, without in- 
//jTw convenience or loss of time, come into possession of real health, vigor, 

J/Tha energy, development and a higher redization of life and success. 

fflC'7 ot ptnonal mail Why lead an inferior life when t u u.. rwohoda hyhtkm *. MM*a.f»i-to*a*e, 

A lUr inairuciiong in Phyg • the Swoboda System quickly | {«• “ ionWI*- 7 ‘-7! w"i‘n ti 

Jllr lo,0 *‘< al Extrci “ and positively strengthens the S2SMtt& taSrSWlWSlilS? t VZZTuX?. 

[>V heart, lungs and all internal organs and thus promotes i 

|L^ • j | « i.i ) I H 1 * rk(U*lo(lik ih« pHntrr flwi of 

ideal health ? , :! ™ 

The Swoboda Svatem * rth *• ■r - *" * t«. ^ ^ --— ' 55 '‘* OHO,,A MY " ,,CM ta h - 4 w 

me owoooaa oystem vi*,,™. TwTn.. .ut*rh. mmnfc d-.-hn>. «.-*i mm 

force, etrnng mu*clea. crnica* pcilcct circulation, t 
to lheir hlghcet power. 

When I my thnl I give eom-thlng different. aome- 
thing new. more ideMlhc. more rational, effective, 
and tmmnmirably eupettor to anything ever before 
devilled for Ihr uiillltlng of the human body to a 
higher plane of efficiency ami action. I am only 
repenting whnt thoumnd* of prominent men and 
women of every country on the lace of the earth, 
who have profited by my gyuem. are mylng for me 
voluntarily. 

WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY 

’’Cgp’t dearrlbe the Mtltfartioa I feel.” "I believe It »lB do all yon 

“Worth m-..- than a thoueand dollar* to aw la to- Utolr mad- mm leel ten year, 
crenard mental aod i.hyMcal capacity." _ ; f ma g fcr ffMj rny tb 

3MT7, SEE* now “ pl '- 1 "~ ,toi -mlTLSTSas 


The Swoboda System tTjSSt 

ewrfolly to pupils oil over the wodd. I have 


4 *!K**W mg MY 8THTRM 
• ill brariU )ot. and you alone. I want to any «o vow that 1 
as rvw ht-r* and now to refund rtery trntir which you isst 
ninny da>s‘trial you do not fwr| tint MY HYH* 
11 .M is nil 1 claim ft to b* aid that yon nrw not boarHind 
•rcv*rd»n«Jy I promts All laak of you la that joai on* 
ply with my terms. a baolwt* honesty and thorough cooper, 
ntlcn. aoch as )o« oaitoH't of m*. alaofu||I opportunity to do 
in* Wat for *ow. After ninety da«a* trial If you*rtLf** rnm. 
I’lctwlr toat.ahtoel I want yow to aa* so that you h«wi*s<ly 
hcltevw MY hYHTKM Is not what 1 clstm. and 1 will rw. 
fond to yon yowr money. 

Nothing could bo mom fair than for me to send yon my 
Utotrwrti-w—lot ynn use It—experiment with It upon yo«r- 
•Hf—dcm. imtratc It* ndarUHfllty t* >our.*lf—oual* tl.o 
molts and t* ast taflnd. or find that yi^u rMiimt obtain 
Scwtoflt. nod that M Y HlRTUl la not na rcpr« a«*ntod with* 
out riakins or loalos a i*ron . All that you have to do. If 
yo* nm> d.matiafod. la to writs ms and aat , “Mr. 
Hwrdsoda: I have girco yowr syatrm an hnnoat trial—ham 
twa»n falthfwl to yowr Instnscttni*—ham taken your tmot. 
msnt as yoo prsacrihod and 1 find It la iK*t aa roprment^d 
by yow. It Is a failure In my caw, tharsforw. I mnm tour 
InatrsKdlows. and row plcaso return the mousy I sent 
yow.* |a not thia falrT 

Yow ham a guaranis* of ths United BUtca Government 
that I will do as 1 from las. for If 1 did not I would be ob* 
tsinlnc money fir>rn yoo under falao prctsncca. in other 
words, tasins the malla for wnlawfwl pwrpom and I would 
bs themforw. aob)sct to I m prison me Dt If 1 in anyway 
violated nr contract with you. 

I GUARANTEE. Cm. that my Instructloua to you will he 
psrwmal and that I shall answer any 
during the progress 

I GUARANTEE that therr* la no other sxpenae l«s«ond the 
rharne which 1 make for the Instruct iona. 
1 GUARANTEE to makes better human being of "you 
than you could ever hope to be without 
my ayvtem. 

I GUARANTEE to gfee pw grew# resertw ensrpr. and put 
new vigor into yonr system, to give yota 
greater rscuperstire powers and mere 
▼lUllty. 

I GUARANTEE to make you much better, no matter how 
well and strong.or derelojH»d > •*« ure 
I GUARANTEE better, quicker and more |H*rmHnent re. 

suits than can he had from drug-, tonic*, 
food combination-, dieting, faith cure*, 
electricity, patent dev:era. breathing 
•'-trm«. or applianrev. athlctlca. uytnna- 
aluma. heavy welghu, etc. 

I GUARANTEE that my a>»*eta does not In any way over. 

tar the heart, or nervous system, on the 
oootrary I guarantee that it strengthens 
both qsickly. 

1 GUARANTEE that my testimonials are all genuine. 

Etc., etc., wte. 

Tha ahrwv Is a pact of toy tu3 UNCUEDinCEAl. Or»IU*TU 


without flattery believe that It* propsgatkHi hss been Tbowge 

eg areat benefit to the health of the country.** Increws 

7 My reserve force make* me feel that nothing U ^GsAns i 
l mpomlble. my capwdty both phytfralty and mentally . Yowr my 

"‘^jou; "‘iwln develop* «h» will. M miKh w lb* 

Id-dll. I am gla-1 (nd»*4 lhal I am now i.kin. It“ “AHbowgl 

” Vowr nWn developed m- m—1 wo»l«.luny." loot day* n 

Ttie Sutoboda Syttmm it tha ratal! of a dltroaora / mad- 
human body which hat abtolataly rtcolmfionitadlhaooti 
Hat and tffaet of attrtita. Tb« rtwlb ora rtanlint in U 
■ mien!, and are noticeable from the fiiet day. You never 
will know what it k to be really well and vi*oroue. or 
to eomprahand what the SWOBODA-KIND of 
haalth and tntrgy ot body and mind actually ia 
unlit you elve the SWOBODA SYSTEM a trial- t 

Join the Army of the Vigorou*, 

Strong end Happy f w 

Vo* tarn ta p*vi«.«K» Jmil what yo* a •>* to M 

bm. Voil can have rvw-rv- vitality for -very 

emergency. / gs.inin/ce #f I offer my aya- 
tern on a basis which makes It Impowibte 
for you to In-e a -ingle penny. A/y ga^r- 

am ft it JlurJffig. ipeci.de tia«f PoJiftf*. 

Mynewbnnka“EXF,RCISF- REVfr 
U’TTONrZKr): \* free. It tell* of 
the dangpr^ of exerctM5 and conscious 
dwp breathing ard explaint how thag 
-‘SWOBODA SYSTEM ” U making vigorous and 
strong men and women out of weak and poorly developed 
individuals. The evidence it offer* is most convincing. My 
free book will be a revelation and an education to you. Write 
mlncL a AL)DR^S^ > * ClC * uanuitcc t0< ^ ay * before it slips your 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
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WATER SUPPLY 


MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued front page 1342) 
would look a little prettier and smell a 
it tie. sweeter. As is the rase with gaso- 
hno it is desirable to use a chamois filter 
ror filling to avoid the presence of moisture." 

Motor periodicals continue to discus* 
various phases of the cheaper fuel question. 
That motor spirits alone will not meet 
present conditions, with gasoline selling so 
high, and with further advancos in prospect, 
seems to he regarded as beyond question. 
Hie use of kerosene is still under much 
discussion. Some experimenters have 
become convinced, according to Aulomo- 
btu Topics, that kerosene is "almost, if 
not quite, impracticable* under the limita¬ 
tions of present designs in carburetors." 
At the same time, men are found who de¬ 
clare that they have been running cars on 
mixtures of gasoline and kerosene, while 
using only standard types of carbureters. 
New designs of carburetors especially 
adapted to kerosene arc frequently heard 
from, hut thus far “almost without ex- 
eeptton such devices are not on the market.” 

1 \\ hue some of these may noon be pul out 
in commercial form, many designs arc 
known to have been failure*; "the trail 
is strewn with remnant* of kerosene han¬ 
dling appliances that have come to naught." 

HOW FRANC E WILL IMPROVE HER 
NATIONAL ROADS 

Motorist, who have toured in France, 
where the roads are so fine, will scarcely ho 
prepared to learn that the Oovernment' has 
just undertaken to provide fur still larger 
expenditures for the maintenance of the 
| highway*. A credit of 94.800.000 

the upkeep 

i or kilometers of roads. This is an 

, increase of SRXI.OOO over the sum set apart 
a year ago. and means an allowance of 
*-' 3 l M ’r mile each year for maintenance 
alone. Moreov 


# - , . " r - " proponed that for 

t£iT2jS?& l npxl - v, ; ar , ,bc «**" »P*r« for mainto- 

"* ncc ,M< ''";reas<H| by another $100,000. 
tr. Ill Mia.. 1.1. I hc*e expenditure* will Is- made exclusively 

-for the maintenance of such highways as 

| are under the direct control of the central 
Ooverntnent. There are in France three 
other daw* of roads, more or less con¬ 
trolled and maintained locally, the mileage 
of which is nearly ten time* greater than 
that of the national highways. A Paris 
correspondent of Motor Age says further of 
tbcw mat tors: 

"Recent event, have shown that the 
crcoit ror the upkeep of French national 
Highways is insufficient, not haring kept 
j*ace with the increase of traffic, and 
particularly motor traffic. Even the pro- 
ctoswvc increase made sine, 19to ar „ 
hardly sufficient to cover the increasing 
wear and tear. A proposal is now before 

f° ?? ke a s l* H ‘ ial al1 "wance of 
• i.MXMKX) for the* rpcoristmction of roads 
. ®°»* urgent need of repair. With a 

\\/f° 1 ° f , P r ' > l* ,r '"*n and the projected 

\Y/ increase for maintenance expenses, the 

roads can be got back U» their original 
He has |H-rfcct condition. 

ms from i ‘"K° n rl « h “ additional demands made 
1 " n the highroads, the authorities are in 
ar you. , favor of granite paving on a cement foun- 
> da!ion. (.ramie blocks are small, hu\e 
a smooth surface, and are set very close. 
"■ ,M * result, t^rne a perfectly smooth high- 

u!!x “? Wh r5 n,o! T- ars ran 'ravel at the 

__ IL24' s l >wds without vibration. Thtwo 

■■ ■ . ' . * (Continued on page 1346) 


Anywhere You Go This Summ 

find a dealer with Whitman's Chocolates and Coofecti 

c - jmplcr choicest of holiday sweets. Generous as* 
is W human s packages. Look for the Whitman a P er 

///wlf h>tmon atent u it‘oiKrnmnf •> 

5-- v>l; 4ml h, r*o,t ,/ S , 

<Wrer. .in L ., M Iki< 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN 4 SON. I Bt . p. 
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KEU.Y-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY. Cor. B’-. y A S7th S».. New York 


The Accounting Department Must Justify Motor - Haulage 

HE record will go down, black on white, in your books—day by day, week by 
week, year by year. Will the balance be on the right side? 

That depends on three things: No. 1 — Docs your business fit the truck? 
No. 2 —Does the type of truck fit your business? No. 3—Will the truck stand 
up to the job after you get it? Don't neglect No. 3. 


Look to the parts that carry 
the load 

When the giant truck rumbles past you 
over the cobblestones, don't look merely at 
the body, loo* beneath. That's where the 
loud comes—on t he axles and t heir bcurings. 

Take a five-ton truck, for example, it 
weighs about 8,000 pounds, its load. 10.000 
more. Mine Ions supported by the Jour axle 
spindles I 

t Onlylongycarsofexperienceand thedevo- 
tion of an entire great organization to axle¬ 
building can safely determine the size and 
design of those spindles, the selection and 
heat treatment of the steel. 


steel. 


It Is because Timkvn-Pvtrolt Ax War* mad* hy 
such an organ I ration that they ar* standing tip und*r 
so many iho«*»nds ot motor trucks t« day, b<i!h 
electric and gasoline driven. 


750 lbs. on a %*inch 
roller 

The nine tons rest also on the fi-inch 
rollers in the eight Timken Bearings on the 
(our axle spindles. 

And not on all of the rollers at that, be¬ 
cause only one-fifth of the 120 rollers in the 
eight hearings, or 24 rollers, are actually 
under the load at any one time. 

Think of it. nine tons on 24 rollers. 750 
lbs. on each! 

But Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 
carry this load—what's more they take the 
tremendous side-pressure when corners arc 
turned .the pound and jolt of thcrouph roads, 
the extra strew* due to careless driving. 

All th* conditions lave been lo r ry * a by Tin km 
EnOnrrrs— and they h*re established a factor of 
aslety f ir enough above the 750 lbs. to m«kt imrt o/ 


Building truck axles and bearings 
that stand up to the work 

Timken Engineers have built on the ex¬ 
perience of all motor-truck designers and 
builders, domestic and foreign. 

TVy have minutely tntxsUtrd report* of their own 


evprfteare. going back before the firat practical concep¬ 
tion of motor-haul 

1 Imkrn I ngtneera Hare at IhHr ape vice two great 

orgattlva'iona «how only orvu|mU<j<ia and Irienla are to 

MM live twwt twmwiUe ailca aixl U arloge lot idea-ure 


Mid live !^*f ia>a«4bU n*bu aivl bear luge fur picture 
and commerclalcara. 

.^THey can Help you anawer that third question with a 

You will Bod tHe whole alary of Bile and bearing lm- 
port noce —for plnaaure car. m well mm motor trucks — 
fa the 7l»Wm Primers No. C-.I “On Hie Care and 
Character of Hearings." No. C-4 *X>n the Anatomy of 
Automobile Ailca." Sent fire, puat-paid. from tithe# 


Kelly- Springfield 


Automobile Tires 


SW 

Telescope Cot Bed 


STKIHFELD BK0* . M« Br..d.. T . 1« 
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m/ Make 
Your Office 
f / the Coolest Spot 
m in Town 

' After the hot sun and the dusty 
street pavements, the refreshing, 
invigorating breezes from a West¬ 
ern Electric fan over your desk 
will add to the credit side of 


i bracket 


your 

ledger as surely as “short-cut" busi¬ 
ness systems, good lighting and modem 
machinery. Their low first cost, long life and 
economical use of current make 

Western • Electric 1 
Fans . > 


U a good investment—-not only for this seasor 
/ but for the next, and the next, and the next. 
J The well-known Western Electric trade 
mark is your guarantee of this. 

The many types and sizes of Western 
Electric Fans make it easy for you to 
select just the fan you need. /rt 

Our boo Hat No. 101. D will m.ri.l I* , |l. 

•bo ooUflioH o/ p.opot i.po of too for / W 

of/Ur. factor r or Hera. Wa will tend ,I J M.I 

Wth noma of naoraat ogant on raooart. 

WESTERN ELECTRIC Sj 
company Ar \ 


7,000.000-Soli-T-Up* 
N*W YORK CITY 
om—» adywimIcmmoi 


FOR YOUR H A II It I S FOR YOUR 

MOTOR CAR 6Tls M0T0R B0AT 

They are distinctly better than other oils. Not only do they 
make the motor run smoothly, quietly, efficiently, but they 
actually reduce the cost of maintenance. They do this be¬ 
cause they arc carefully made from the finest Pennsylvania 
Premium Crude Oil. Scientifically tested for quality. We've 
been making them for 28 years and know how. 


“A Little Goei a Long Way -and Every Drop Counti ‘ 


A. W. HARRIS OIL COMPANY 

326 S. Wit« St.. PROVIDENCE. R. I. 143 N. W.b«.k Art.. CHICAGO. ILL 


WilTE FOR 
BOOKLET 


MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued from page 1344) 
road* are practically indestructible when 
used by rubber-shod vehicles, and offer a 
fairly pood hold for horses. Their only 
disadvantages are that they are noisy 
when used by horse*, and their cost of 

construction is $12,400 per mile. 

"A considerable quantity of this kind of 
read lias been laid in the neighborhood of 
Paris, where fast traffle is so intense that 
I all other rnnd-dressings perish. Owing to 
j cost it is not intended to apply this sya- 
.tem except in special cases. A consider¬ 
able UBe also is being made in the nietro- 
! politan district of tar macadam roads, the 
I road material being prepared in special 
I mixers and laid hot without the use of 
water as a hinder. This is a system om- 
] ployed to a certain extant in America and 
I very common in England. Obviously it 
differs radically from the tar-painled road. 

“The cost lieing higher than for an ordi¬ 
nary macadam road, it is proposed to in¬ 
clude this system in tho reconstruction 
scheme and obtain specinl grunts for it. 
l*nder this plan France obtains three dis¬ 
tinct. tyjiea of read-dressing: granito block* 
on cement foundation for intense traffic on 
national highways in the neighborhood of 
towns; Ur macadam for hmvy and fast 
traffic, and ordinary macadam for the main 
roads.” 

The French Government meanwhile has 
undertaken to give to every highway in the 
| country a distinctive name and number 
and to place names und numbers on all 
kilometer stones nnd direction |misIs. Of 
the importance of 1 hie reform to motorists 
the same correspondent in another letter 
says: 

‘‘It apix-ar* hut a slight reform, hut in 
reality it is one of iimnenso importance to 
motorists. All the roads in Franco are 
divided into classes: national highways, 
departmental highways, chcmins do grande 
communication, etc., anil each roan lienr* 
a number. This classification is made use 
of hv the authorities, who never speak of 
a highway as the road between Dieppe nnd 
Itouon. hut ns ‘National Highway No. 

(Nisition more aeeu- 
ly got lo add ‘Kilo- 
or ‘Hundred-motor 
to make it possible for any 
n desired spot ns easily ns 
a numbered house in a 


—‘ To 
rately, they have 
meter stone No. 
stone No. 

>n to 
ie would 


ill 




‘Tins 


full 


of numbering is to Is' givon 
, ition. Every kilometer post 
Franco and every direction post under 
verriiiiont control will hnvo the name 
I the number of the rend on which it 
n«ls painted in big letters nnd figures, 
is work has already been liegtin and 
will lie completed before the present tour¬ 
ing season is in full swing. 

“As all the Government and most nri- 
io\v ltoar the name and number 
will bo possible for a 
nit a lour by merely wri- 


vale 
[of cv 

Ml.lllS (|(H 

road 

n l (i f i 

1 tO f«J 

nw1 

do w n ’t lie 
How.and 
for a mi 

.. i * 

la*nt 
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tu has l» 
for a nui 

TV *1 k 

* iiw or 

to iri 

vo all the 
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• It V* 
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He w 
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!••! fit 1 Ik 

. nt.fj 
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untilil ftx 

ti.no 


there will be practically no 
I* wlicii on the road. This 
m applied to a limited ex¬ 
it s-r of years, nnd has been 
y oxj>onenocd travelers. It 
ever, sufficiently extensive 
help of which it is capable. 
iew system, a motorist wish- 
(might run from Havre to 


of 


other instructions 


Ii. X 

\(M b 


I I < Route N'ationale 
n to Paris; on leav- 
vould pick up R. N*. 7, 
brought him 


he would pick 

iw it until it 


>ut anjvuwd 
sitV for 


*• - i—.' 

for a ina 
asking a 


a map and 
quee- 
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United StatesTires 


are good tires 


tion. Aathe** ftme °f the road on which he 19 
traveling » brought before him every five- 
eighths of a ruile, it would be practically 
impossible to make a mistake. Should he 
take a wrong turn in a village, his mistake 
would be revealed to him, at the most, five- 
eighths mile farther on. Under this system 
a stranger totally ignorant of the language 
could make a run from one end of France 
to the other just as easily as a foreigner 
could follow Broadway from Bowling Green 
to Yonkers." 


GROWTH OF THE TRUCK INDUSTRY 

It is estimated that in the present year 
there will be produced in this country 
51,586 motor-trucks, representing the out¬ 
put of 170 makers. The figures are based 
ou reports made to th«^ National Associa¬ 
tion of Automobile Manufacturers. Last 
yoar the total output of trucks by the same 
number of companies was 21,930. In the 
previous year the output of eighty-five com¬ 
panies was 10.655. Reports have been re¬ 
ceived for the first three months of this 
your only, but they are believed to be 
fairly indicative of the results that will 
count for the entire year. The Horseless 
✓lye. commenting on the figures, says: 

"This is a rate of growth of approxi¬ 
mately 200 per cent, annually. Reports 
from the 170 companies are classified as 
follows: Gasoline vehicle makers. 140; 
electric, 20; mixed systems. 3; gasoline 
lire apparatus, 7; tricars, 3; tractors, 2; 
steam, I. The gae-elootric vehicles and the 
t motors am made by the eloetrio- and gas- 
vohiolo makers. 

"There lias been a notable tendency to 
change models, particularly among the 
gasoline-vehicle makers. Taking account 
only of companies making full n*ports for 
both years, 1912 and 1913, it is found that 
36 models have been drop! by the gas- 
oar makers.and 44 new models ndded. while 
the olootrio-vehicle makers have drop! 
12 models and added 5. The changes are 
most pronounced in the 2/100.3.000.3.000, 
7.000. 8.000. and 12.000-pound sizes in 

J asolino vehicles, and in the 1 .500. 2,000. 
.000, and 7,000-pound capacities in 
electrics. 

"The mean average price of all the com¬ 
mercial vehicles produced in 1912 was 
SI,957.37; that of the gasoline cars, 
$1,868.95, and of the electric vehicles 
$2,466.18. In 1911 the average value of 
all gas trucks sold up|>cnrcd from the rec¬ 
ords to bo $2,079.10. and for nil preced¬ 
ing years combined was $1,955.70. while 
in 1911 the average price of all electrics 
reported was $2,759.00, and for all preced¬ 
ing years was $3,309.72. 


Whin you bought your csr you didn't choose it because you happsnsd 
to like the carburetor or because of its thick upholstery or even 
because of its famous motor. 

You got right down to the bottom of the question. You compared various 
cars point by point until you finally found ths car that came the closest 
to combining all the goood points you wsntsd to find in your csr. 

Why not buy your tires in the same way t 

Why net sire up the various brands point by point and pick ths tire that 
combine* all those strong features that a good lira ought to have. 


You will get from 25 to SO per cent, more mileage from United 
State* Tire* than any dr* ever yielded up to the dme the United 
State* Tire Company was organized. 

You want to avoid rim cutting 

United Stale* Dunlop Tire* *r* the only tires svsr guaranteed 
against it. 

Air capacity and diameter are important 

No lira ever made has a larger average air capacity or larger diam¬ 
eter measurements than the United States Dunlop. Osl a fsw 
cross secdons and prov# it with your oicn eye*. 

You want an easily manipulated tire 

Ths round toe make* the United States Dunlop the most easily 
manipulatsd tire on the marksL 

But the prime essential is fabric strength 

Strong fabric means not only high mileage but protection against 
blow-outs. By a process which we have perfected and control ex¬ 
clusively w* have practically doubled the strength of United States 
Tirs* and reduced blow-outs proportionately. 

Thaae are the good point* roj want to find In your dre*. They zovern the *l»* 
oTyouz tie* MU? Four*factory cooperative method. <u~d KYCLLSIVIILY 
In the making of I’nlted .State* Tire*) have enabled ua to combine ALL of 
them In tbl* OKI dr*. >£=5v 


United States Tire Company, New York 


INCREASING EXPORTS OF CARS f 

Tho Government report on international ^ 

trade in automobile* shows for March a 
gnin of 37 j>er cent, in ears exported. The 
most notable gain came from Great Britain. O- 
where in value it was 47 per cent. There '■A 
were losses in three countries only, and r 
these were of a minor nature. The greatest 
gain was made in Mexico, where the in¬ 
crease was 200 per cent., but this means anti 
increase in the number of ears of only **M 
twelve. In England the increase in the ■ 
number of cars was 264. Meanwhile, the X 
decrease in imports of cars continued. As Tank 
compared with March. 1912. the decline 
in imports in March of this year was 29 \vl;/ 
per cent. France and Great Britain lost " 
heavily—tho former 62 per cent., the latter eo»7h 
65 per cent. Italy and Germany, however, 
sold us more ears thau in former years. 1 i 


FitsYour Rifle 
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S OME months ago we quoted from The 
Ma**et a poem called “At the Aqua¬ 
rium.” We see it again in Mr. Max East- 
man's “Childjof the Amazons, and Other 
Poems" (Mitchell Kennerley). The title 
poem is too long for quotation in full and 
extracts from it would give little idea of its 
sustained power, so we content ourselves 
with quoting two brief lyrics. Mr. East- 
man's book is interesting in itself, and as an 
illustration of a tendency evident in much 
modern verse, the tendency toward what 
may be called the social interpretation of 
nature. For generations poets have taken 
the message of the sky, and trees, and t he 
ocean as directed personally to them; they 
have seen their own moods and emotions 
reflected in the sunshine and the rain. 
Now some or them are so full of social 
consciousness that they can not see nature 
without a thought of its relation to all 
mankind. They are consistently demo¬ 
cratic. having little of that egotism which 
was once characteristic of the lyric poet. 
So in the two poems which we quote Mr. 
Eastman socializes his theme, ending both 
of them with addresses to mankiud. His 
verse has a splendid pictorial quulity and 
he writes with vigor and sincerity: 


Athletic Union Suit 

^ Licensed under 

Klosed-Krotch Patents 

O' Here is the summer undergarment of absolute com¬ 
fort. Light, cool, easy fitting and possessing an 
« v ''. exclusive advantage over all underwear of this style 
r ■ J r . nb —the most important 

I *5^3? rj improvement since the 

/ ^ . introduction of ath- 

/ i j letic underwear. The 

Look „ crotch is closed as in a 

u'bii" 'r \ pair of drawers. Front 

Jl x y ant ^ rcar °p c ™ n 8 s wc 

1 f . ' jfl separate. No edges or 

buttons between the legs 
^ J to bind or cut Scat flap 
I ^1 is buttoned so it cant 

8 a P or r °H U P * n folds. 

-^4 This u the only garment of 
• /=* ih» style Ikensed under ll.e 

. J Klosed-Krotch patent*. Idrn* 
* Jw tily it by the label. At your 

ff dealer's, or he can secure 
® JT* 1 mM from us. $ I and up. 


Stanford “HIP-FIT 


mq.mivii.iui.wi jt many years since Mr. Charles Cl. 
Satiifaetlon GnarantfJ D. Roberts gave us any verse, and to those 
- Z -who remember the strength and beauty of 

the poems be wrote in his youth this has 
been the cause of genuine regret. So it is 
• , ‘ pleasant, to find, in a recent issue of The 

co F cVLLi’s«..N ,W York fall Mall Magazine the thoughtful and 

courageous lines which we reprint below. 

. The years have not daunted this poet's 


SIP-FE? 


One Day In the Year 


Why Bonds? 

You no doubt have asked 
yourself many times, How shall 
I invest my surplus money?” 
There arc various forms of in¬ 
vestment that can be recom¬ 
mended, hut did you ever won¬ 
der why it is that well-to-do men, 
insurance companies and banks 
are large holders of bonds? 
Why not you? 

We will be glad to have you 
confcrwith ’isabout investments; 
and will submit our list of re¬ 
commended bonds on request. 

Ask for Circular V-244 

Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

140 Broadway 


Capital and Surplus, - 
Deposits. - - - - 


• S30.000.000 
- 177.t 


CURRENT POETRY 


Ur Max Kahtoan 

How outfit rely the day U warm when Winter 
yield. 

And Spring Moira her tint breath over the lonely 


I 

The drift, are sinking. 

The .naked earth I* drinking 
Their cool litre In. 

And all farm nound* l.gln: 

All towlo and cattle their .uange praUo renew. 
And a more quiet worship widow til you. 

Have you cried unto memories fleeing oo fa.tT 
Till, day they will anawer you out of the past I 

Coming Spring 

Br Max Eastoan 

Ire la marching down the river. 

Gaily out to anal 

Hunhoamo o'er the miuw-hllkt quiver, 
Betting torrent, free! 

Yellow are Use water-w lltowo. 

Yellow cloud, are they, 

Hiring Where I toe laden hillow. 

•Swell along their way I 

Arrow, of Use »un are living' 

Winter Here the light. 

And hi* chilly horn 1* rigliltig 
All the motaty night I 

I»veni of the halniy weather. 

Ixsver* of the oun' 

Drift, and duty melt together— 

(let your laliotw done' 

Ire U marching down tlie river. 

Gaily out U» seal 
King the healthy-hearted ever, 

Spring is liberty! 
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heart, it twems. nor have they lessened 
the cunning of his hand. Particularly in 
the second half of this poem the phrasing 
is memorable for novelty and felicity. 


Bvrr Just over the cop of the next brown rise 
I expect some wonderful thing to Haller my eyre. 
"What * yonder?” I adt of live lint wayfarer I 


"Only more hills and moo. hllU. like the many 
you’ve iiasMil. 

With rough country between, and a poor enough 
Inn at the last!" 

But already I am a-movr. for I hr U blind, 
And I hate that old grumble I’ve INu-ocd to lime 
out of uilnd. 


I've wandered too long not to know there is truth 
In It still. 

Tlrnt. lure of the turn of tli« marl, of the crort of 
the bill. 

Bo I breast me the rise with full hope, well assured 
I shall soo 

Some new prospect of Joy. some brave venture 
a-tiptoe for mo. 


This is the factory that produces 


For I have come far. and confronted live calm and 
the strife. 

I have fund whir, anil hit drop In the apple of 
life. 

It Is sweet at the rind, but oh' sweeter still at the 
core. 

And whatever be gained, yet the reach of the 
morrow la more. 


For four years we have l*ccn building electric starting and lighting sys¬ 
tems—not so much, however, with the idea of producing in large quantities 
at the start, but more with the aim of turning out the highest possible quality. 

We have l»ccn concentrating our efforts and our energies upon the 
development of our plant and of our organization, and upon the improve¬ 
ment of our machine. 

As a result, we have today the finest and best equipped plant in the 
world, devoted exclusively to the manufacture of electric starting and lighting 
systems, producing a motor-generator, of our own creation anil construction 
throughout, that is the simplest, lightest, most compact, most flexible, 
most powerful and most economical electric system ever put together. 

And this policy of placing quality before quantity has inevitably led to 
a constantly increasing demand for the North bast System which is now 
standard equipment on many of the l>cst cars. 

Aik your dealer lo show you the positive, noiseless action of 

The North East Electric System 

and specify Us installation on your new car. 

THE NORTH EAST ELECTRIC CO. 

37 WHITNEY ST, ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


At Um erret of tlx* hill 1 .hall hail the new iura- 

mil* to climb. 

The demand of my vlalon dial! beggar the largrwa 
of Time. 

For I know tbat the higher I pram, the wider I 
view. 

The more'* to lie ventured and vUtoned. In world, 
that are new. 


So when my feet, falling, .hall .tumble In ultimate 
dark. 

And faint eye. no more the high lift of the path¬ 
way .ball mark. 

There under the dew I’ll lie down with my dream*, 
for I know 

What bright hill-top* the morning will mhow me. 
all red In the glow. 


Realistic poetry is not necessarily vulgar 
and harsh. Sorao writer* are able to ex¬ 
press homely thought* in homely language, 
and thus produce thing* of beauty. Robert 
Burn* did this, and no. in hia humbler way. 
did the lute Will Carleton. The London 
Spectator prints this good example of the 
aort of verse wo have in mind, verse that 
is colloquial and simple, but yet has its 
poetic dignity. 

Angela Unawares 

Hr W. M. Letts 

She mind, (lie child her all the day. 

A baby tucked Inside her shawl; 

Faulting the young one* when they .tray 
Along live street beyond her call. 

Her mother ho. not time to .pare 
For «lttln’ under chick or child. 

So Katey ha* the lot to care. 

The lads to keep from running wiki. 


••MOW TO CNOOtl OKIKNTSL BUM” 

»«r h■' i • t nil r• rr—.«- mi»Ik- lutii’i'i-aau 

CD pc I a n-i|.liaMaUiy e*>» of U>ia Iimmnn* I...V -ill 

1 •'LL l ho ti*1r4 ft* a*f lift*tart |>ir*tft r**dar *•«»•! nf M 

| 1 v» *•" . • 4 lUrre frawtido whn ar# mt#M*tH in tVi* **»tlr«-ft .. 

H. MHIIAIIVAN. H.o.d.., .nil f.ih St., K.w York 


( /facer) 

ook Cabinets 

Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 


The sense Come* soon to thlm that’* poor 
Herself could scarcely walk when .he 
Made room for younger one* galore. 

Anil rocked the baby on her knee. 


Barefooted, with her dvare of dirt. 
But atodfast for her years Is Kate 
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r The 

7 Afternoon Beverage 

You may be spending the 
dreamy summer afternoon 
alone, or friends may drop 
in—make it a perfect after¬ 
noon. 

Refresh yourself with 
Welch’s. Keep a case in 
the house all the time. You 
will enjoy Welch’s so 
much that you will want I 
to have it ready just when ] 
you are thirsty for it. 

Welch's 

•cam t ion a! Drln A.' 

Its delicious flavor and per¬ 
fect quality come from the 
finest Concord grapes, for 
which we pay a bonus over | 
the market price. 

If utiitliK* to Welch’* 
ill your dealer, we will 
i send a trial dozen pints. 

express preiwid east of 
V.1 Omaha, for Simple 

V ' 4-oz. bottle bv mail. lOe. 

.y.. n « ok,ri nt ******* ,rcc 

I The Welch Grape Juice 

Company 

‘ Xf * s Westfield, N. Y. 


* 



The Ukra of her don’t come to hurt. 

Tbo sure she’s only rising eight. 

You’ll meet her rtrwllng through the rain 
The baby sleeping on her btvast. 

Or by some big shop-window psne 
Lookin’ how quality 1> dn*l. 

Ilappy as Male kings they stand. 

Staring at cakes or sweets or toys; 


uninterrupted »a vice—get tbo 


Puncture-Proof 

PNEUMATIC 


• most economical lire — 
rage service of 6oi6 milt's 
It without puncture or in- 
-tubc replacement, on 140 
». Guaranteed. 

** Punclure-Proof or 
Your Money Back" 

He for Booklet "L/'con- 
ling full data on its unique 


Then* U somethin*: suggestive of Brown¬ 
ing in the wording of the following poem 
(from Harper's Magaiine). but the thought 
of it is more like that of Mm Browning. 

"Sweet When Life In Done” 

Bt A*SE Ul'NNKR 

Sweet, when life U door, what of love? 

You might Wwvo me Brst -I.y what sign 
Shall 1 know you thro, then* above? 

Thu my hewn should storm heaven's door. 
Would the angrls Uwrh. evermore 
Troch you to forget you were mine? 

Tho my brwveo turned bell. I would keep 
Memories of rwrth. nor forget — 

Tho the angris plead boa to werp. 

Watch the tearless drad.drar. until 
t tor shall pam with ey«w quirk to Oil— 

'line will be the eyo. that are wet. 

K»fw no heaven could tracb to forget. 


M.lrttslor. MB Ssvrath Arm.. H.w 
TorBOllf ; ll«I A». ,0kl*a*a. 

in II Break SI . nHsgslakUj 0..n4 
• I>s LiBd.ll Bl?4 . It Losla . 10 r.rk 
k«m.r*. PostM; SOI M.ln SI . Clnoln- 
n»U; MO WooSetrS At. Detroit: SOB 
tsi»» .Wsakisrm.D.0 ; tfBTliIrS 

At. . Srstfc. Btlim.4|«lt. • III B.<<m4 

»« Motiii liftiessSwsy, 

!•*•>*«; SOS Cot. Si . Suffolk | tlB 
C.«n,.rr> at., ri Worts. T.B ! BIB 
rnntlls Iii.Vko. T»i ;Cor. Ay. so. 
0 *o4 Trs.n.Sui Aolunlo. t»B.| U*r- 
4mi City. K T. 

fMlt. Oos.1 CksiuUr A Lroo Os.. B«n 
»>•''«>»«< Loo AueUa. fr^s., S-.ul.. 
IpMu. Ml Forli**4, Or. 


1 L'V TIRE.** 

LI Aj rubber. 

CONSHOMOCKLN 
JJJIm ifOl/ltf. Pn tn 


Mim Markollar has put a tragic intensity 
into this poem and ahe has exprext a gen¬ 
eral truth in the symbol of a personal ex¬ 
perience. We take it from The Spectator. 


. f*-, ( Tale lit flat* ef if art flag*) 

are not “new" motor equip¬ 
ment but they do produce new 
efficiency in any motor car, 
truck, motor boat, motorcycle, 
IL ga*, gasoline or kerosene engine. 

More engine power—novel 
• i firing process causes more rapid 
'/ SBm and complete explosions; main¬ 
tain full power—no point* to 
bum or displaces less fuel — 
uMullv operate on leaner or 
thfAper mixture. 

i S Maintain Full Firing Efficiency 

7 r * for 20 t/fl/i. Money refunded if not ae 
represented. . Price S2.00 each net, post* 

K id. ( Mention size and mode / of machine . ) 
rther particulars on application. 

McCormick Manufacturing Company 

£J6 Eut First Street Dayton. Ohio 


For silently and swiftly, my sorrow, you have 
grown 

TIU you are waxed so dreadful I dare not be alone. 
Alone I dare not face you. lest 1 be slain outright— 
I P*»y you. monster aom>w. to sbralbo your 
daws to night! 
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Automobile Timepieces 

For the firxt time you can gel an 
automobile timepiece detlgned «• 
ptaally for aulomobiUt. Thi* in¬ 
strument is a summary of Waltham 
mechanical resources and skill, and 
in spite of hard road work it will ren¬ 
der orthodox Waltham accuracy. In 
fact it will run so accurately that you 
can regulate your pocket watch and 
house docks from it. 

Now that you can get a timepiece 
which in accuracy and beauty of ap¬ 
pearance corresponds with the other 
fittings of your car. we believe that 
you will be quick to do so. 

If vou have any difficulty obtain¬ 
ing this Waltham Timepiece please 
let us know. 


Details 

Tlnwptecf of chronometer 
moatrwtton amllar to terriers' 
chronometer and to the marine 


Waltham Watch Company 


Clean your auto 
with MOBO 


Double Grip 

NEAT AND 
ATTRACTIVE . 


AN OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


yoor car tookln* new. 
•a*lest travel stain. 
Gives new life to palm 
ind varnish, will not 
v .blister or streak the 
,7) glossiest snrfsce. 
V Preserves the lustre. 


100 in Each Box 

ftsmple Bos lie. 

visuak* CUP rowranr. **t» tork citv 


— V-ALL-NO — 

AFTER DINNER MINT 


A delicious, 
creamy candy 
with a flavor 
all its own. 


Sold in tin 
boxes only 

-never in 
bulk. 


JOH NT. STANLEY 


TERSONAL GLIMPSES 


KENTUCKY'S PIONEER APPLE- 
GROWER 

'y'HE Rluegrass State is becoming 
•I famous for more desirable things than 
mountain feuds, "moonshining.” horee- 
raeing, and oratory of the "silver-tongued " 
variety. Like many of the other older 
eommonwealths, Kentucky is rapidly de¬ 
veloping its natural resources, and ono of 
the men leading the work for the general 
betterment of tho Stalo is Edwin Mo- 
Collora. Mr. MoCoHom has proved to the 
peoplo of his section that the soil there is 
splendidly adapted for apple-growing 
proved it by making money out of the in¬ 
dustry himself -and, with no thought of 
gaining any notoriety, he has hcoomo oven 
more than a SluUi celebrity. The story of 
what ho has done is told in The Woman's 
Home Corn /Minion.' 

Mr. MoCollom, who is now sixty-nine 
years old, was pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in Henderson, one of the principal 
towns of the Pennyrile district of Kentucky, 
when his physician convinced him that he 
must give up his sedentary life and the 
obligations of the ministry: so he went 
into the country and iMiught an righty- 
sevon-acro farm. It happened that the 
farm contained 'two acres of old apple 
orchard, and that for some obscure reason 
- apple-growing for profit being at the 
time unknown in the district the former 
owner had also set out thirty-two acres of 
young trees, now two years old. Evidently 
the other farmers had convinced him that 
his judgment was had. for he told the 
property to Mr. McCollom for five thou¬ 
sand dollars, its value without the trees. 

Mr. MoCollom knew us much about 
farming as an Eskimo. His neighbors 
assured him that nobody hud ever made 
money growing apples in Kentucky, and 
that he had better cut down his orchnrd* 
and plant field crops. He compromised 
by cutting down ten acres of the trees, and 
managed to make a living by raising corn, i 
wheat, and tobacco on bis sixty-three 
acres of cleared ground. However, being 
n man of intelligence, he read up on apples 
and concluded that he might be able to 
make his despised orchards worth some¬ 
thing. The trees hail not l»een selected, and 
some proved worthless, hut others were of 
good quality. Gradually be learned how 
to tend them to tho best advantage, and 
when the young trees were eight or nine 
years old he was wiling apples by the car¬ 
load and his orchard was paying dividends. 
Nine years ago he replanted nine of the 
ten acres that he had rut down. Then the 
peoplo of his immediate vicinity and of 
three or four neighboring counties sat up 
and took notice. Thousands of acres of 
trees were planted the same year in that 
section of the State, and in each succeeding 
year the apple acreage has been increasing 
to an extent that has taxed the facilities 
of the tree nurseries of the Middle West. 
So Mr. McCoIlom, a "tenderfoot” with 
no practical knowledge of farming, has 
taught hundreds of hard-headed, ex¬ 
perienced farmers a most profitable lesson. 
His own replanted nine-acre orchard is 
regarded as one of tho finest in the South, 
and he could sell his property for ten times 


JUASA^’CLIP 

Paper Clip 
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what he paid for it. In abort, he is one 
of tho.se who can appreciate the old bene¬ 
diction that was pronounced upon a king 
of the Anglo-Saxons when he was crowned 
among his free-born people, “May he be 
blessed with the blessing of grapes and 
apples!” 


P/IRIS 

GARTERS 

No metal 
an touch yoi 


Chocolates 


ABOUT HAYWOOD 


You may as well 
get full value for 
the 25 or 50 cents 
you pay for a pair 
of garters. You will 
if you say 

PARIS 

CARTERS 

to your dealer, when 
you buy 


Mass., to Paterson. X. J. The popular 
impression of the I. W. W. leader, given by 
the hostile papers, is that he is the roughest 
kind of a “rough-neck." and that he is 
given to making melodramatic ap|>eals to 
the prejudices of what is more or less 
vaguely described as "the mob." So. in 
new of this fact, it is somewhat interesting 
to have a picture of Haywood from the pen 
of a friendly writer. Andr6 Tridon, a 
Socialist, describes the champion of the 
Industrial Workers of the World in The 
Yew Review, a New York Socialist monthly. 
;»nd as we must take the extreme view’s on 
one side with a grain of sugar, perhaps wo 
-hould take this with a few drips of lcmon- 


Send Us Your Name 
or 44 Her” Name 

That we may send without charge 
a dainty box of these unusual new 
chocolates for her to try. 

This f /4-Pound Box 
Without Charge 

Simply tend us 10c for each person you 


Haywood is simple. His speech and 
manner arc simple. So are his clothes and 
his get-up. Some of the youngsters in the 
labor movement cultivate flowing manes 
and affect flowing tics, anathematize stiff 
•'ollars and all but clerical, black clothes. 
They arc burdened by their prophetic 
mission. Haywood’s huge stature and his 
one damaged eye are the only things that 
make him conspicuous in a crowd. A 
Western soft hat. tho collar, the tie. the 
'uit. the overcoat that a million working¬ 
men wear; neither foppish nor slatternly. 

Almost seven foot tall and with ample 
girth. ho lets his appearance proclaim his 
trength; he does not stamp or pound, ho 
does not act tho bully; ho docs not use in- 
voctive. ho never damns or swears. Hav¬ 
ing been jailed perhaps a hundred times, ho 
does not harp on his martyrdom. He doe- 
not whine. Ho does not boast. Ho is not 
a hero, nor an apostle. Just a big. strap¬ 
ping fallow, who came from far away to do 
-ome work t hat had to be done, and who is 
going to do it regardless of what may befall 
! im. If the police interfere with his plan.' 
lie will neither be cowed nor will he provoke 
•hem to acts of violence. Ho will, onn 
more, go to jail without uttering the empty 
words which text-books record as historical 
rings. 

His many encounters with tho representa¬ 
li’, os of organized capital have not pm- 
' ’ttered him; he is too healthy to be bitter, 
f amiliarity with the woes of struggling 
inkind has not hardened him. 

Haywood is not mysterious, nor mysti¬ 
cal; ho is not distant with strangers nor 
unduly familiar with close associates. In 
a word, a poor subject for tbe dramatist. 
“Clever, shrewd, a Maehiavelli." thus 
speak those who watched him once or twice 
adapting himself to the mood, the temper, 
the level of a thousand miners, ten young 
children, a group of artists, a cultured 
woman. Watch him some more and you 
will find something more humanely inter- 


rtna tne name on tne 
back of the shield; don't 
buy unless you do find it. 


A. Stein & Co., Makers 

t Chicago and New York 


Your Home 


loos E-W1LE3 (c 

242 Washiagtaa Street. Norik 


The Perfectly 
PortableGarage 


FIRE AND THIEF PROOF 


METAL GARAGE 


HOME SAFES 


offer the protection of a Safely Deposit Vault 
(for papers, jewelry, ailvcr, etc.; without 
its inconveniences. 

Mcihnk's Home Safes are built just like bis 
office rales: with highest grade lock and bolt work 
and our cellular asbestos fireproofing—the most 
r 11 -cuve heat resistor on the market. 

The simidldty of ile-ign and finish is in harmony 
with any surroundings. 

Send for 72-Page Free Booklet 
The Meilmk Mf|. Co. IMS 0.k.~d Aw..Toledo,0. 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF 


PORTO METAL HOUSE A GARAGE CO 
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KOHI-NOOR 

. PENCILS 


SUPflCHf 


SUPStHt 


QUALITY 


cxting than Machiavellian shrewdness or 
cleverness: the faculty of sympathetic 
response. Uncover the strings of a piano 
and every sound in the room will call forth 
a sympathetic vibration of the sounding- 
hoard. Haywood vibrates sympathetic¬ 
ally. 

Haywood adapts himself to the audience, 
but that adaptation is the result of a reflex 
action, not of a conscious effort. The other 
day I watched him conducting a risky 
movement. He asked a crowd mudo up of 
perhaps twenty-live nationalities to select 
as munydelegates, whom he sat on the stage 
in a row. calling upon them in turn to -ay a 
few words. Tho crowd had been on 'trike 
several weeks; which means that for several 
weeks those men. women, and children had 
slept their till, rested their limbs. Ii't. n< d for 
hours to nrgumentution, read pamphlets; 
their lsslies and their minds were under¬ 
going n crucial change; races were mm- 
mingling, united by the same hopes; hold, 
energetic men with a halo of romance had 
come from the ends of the continent to lead 
their light. Hollies were empty perhaps, 
hut hunger is not so fierce in idleness as in 
times of factory speeding. A carnival spirit 
pervaded the hall; and the twenty-five 
were lined up on the platform, self-con¬ 
scious. with the weak jaw of the seared or 
the swugger of the panicky. 

Some of them rushed to the front when 
called u|s>n and repeated stock phnus-s; 
those Haywood encouraged, in order to 
give heart to the others. Home launched 
upon a lecture. Some stuttered in a 
choked whisper; Haywood repeaU>d their 
words, editing them a little, for the benefit 
of the Inst row in the audience. Some w-c 
ridiculous « n d calk'd forth n storm of mock 
applause and giggling; Haywood r* mind, d 
the audience of the fact that the hard* t 
workers in not the best talkers. When 
a sweet-faced, ehildlike girl, the Italian 
delegate, ulmost. rnn off the stage in a fit of 
fright, Haywood, with the attitude of a 
fat her to his young daughter or of a courtier 
to a princess, came to her. took her hand 
and with a bow presented her to the 
audience. And the girl, fooling safe under 
the protection of the tall Cyclops, found 
something to say and the voice to -a' it 
Hut for the strong restraining hand of Hay¬ 
wood the audience would have jeered the I 
poor inarticulate delegates, shouted th- 
little girl off the stage, and then delegates 
and crowd, the former humiliated, the 
latter ashamed, would have all borne a 
grudge against the organizer of the per¬ 
formance. 

Ah it was. the representatives of twcntv- 
fivo nations gathered on the platform and. 
affirming the solidarity of their races in th* 
present strike, felt thankful to Haywood 
and impelled thereafter to justify by deeds 
the trust plneed in them. Tho crowd felt 
that from twenty-four men and the girl 
thus singled out a new activity would 
radiate. 

Lunching once in a little restaurant 
patronized by Orientals. Haywood turned 
around and, looking into the men’s faces, 
began to speak. Tho dark-eyed men laid 
down their cards or their forks, listened, 
asked questions in broken Knglish. Hay¬ 
wood answered the questions slowly, in a 
simplified Knglish which his Armenian or 
Greek audicnco could understand. Chil¬ 
dren drifted in. They were not boisterous, 
not intrusive, nor familiar. They, too. 


“ How can they guarantee six months’ wear in these fine, 
mercerized socks?’’ “ That's easy. Dad! You’ll find the answer 
and the truth in any Holeproof advertisement" 

We pay an average of 74 cents per wear out—if a single thread breaks— 
pound for our cotton yarn, for one you are given new pairs free. This 
thing. Cotton yarn can be had for guarantee covers every stitch, not 
32 cents. merely heels and toes. 

We do our own mercerizing. Our The genuine Holeproof is sold in 
process adds 22% to the yarn's orig- your town. Write for the dealers’ 
inal strength. names. We ship direct where no 

For everyday wear, travel or exer- dealer is near, charges prepaid on re- 
cise — tennis, ccipt of remit- 

~ H?J.&rgD(ff S siery 

who walk a great Holeproof Socks 

deal: for strenuous children; for for mcn at f I.SOfor »i, jair»—lhe2Sc grade 
women who want , n U with more than •***"*•vd 22 % *«*d .trenttth. 

a dp's ueer --Holeproof is the W 

hosiery. 1,000,000 men women, aIl( , children. t2 lo „ a ho, of 6 pain, 
children and infants wear Holeproof For infants, f 1 a box of 4 |»air*. Above 
today because of its wonderful boxes guaranteed 6 months, 
quality Silk Holeproof for men, t2 for J pair*. 

You can get the sheerest weight, if 
you want them — six pairs in any Write for free book which 
weight guaranteed six months. If any tells all about Holeproof. 

_■ T-T1 HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Mn, 


Cast Bronze Signs 


» BlILT STRONG AS 
NTfcEL SKVHHAriH 

In propoiUon (a lUr I 
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listened. Now and then Haywood had a 
word for "the hahies," and* the babies, 
some of them fourteen or fifteen years old 
drew nearer and nearer; two sat on hi* 
knees evincing the confidence of chick* 
nestling under the mother's wing. 


UPTON AT CLOSE RANGE 


T F anybody ever write* a biography of 
^ Sir Thomas Lipton, he will have to 
give considerable space to butter, because 
that very useful household article is re¬ 
sponsible for the famous yachtsman's first 
business success. During the great Irish 
famine of 1846, Lipton's parents fled to 
Scotland, where for the next several yean* 
they were unable to make more than a 
scant living. Thomas at that time was 
ambitious to make a career, and finding 
time* hard at home, he sought his fortune 
in the United States. But he failed to find 


Unusual, Beautiful 
Architectural Effects 


W TH usual rooAng mortals it la Impo-hle to pro* 
duct *och a unique. attractive roof aatkatillunra¬ 
ted below. But with Reynold* FUmM* Asphalt 
Shir.gks roU nigra, thatch effect* and rounded comer* are 
rnwly made. Such a rt»f add* real distinction to • well-d* 
aigoed. well built home, whether modest ormoat pr*tentwo* 

The fact that Reynold* Asphalt Shinale* may be bent to any 
required form doe* uni imply that they are Aunty or *»q 
destroyed. On the contrary. Ikry Un lot >#er *od lh< 

flu. They cannot warn, spfit. crack, curl, drop of blow oil. 


oummer 

Laced Boot 

For Women 

A trim, well made walking shoe, 
with modish loe and medium 
high heel. Made in cool, 
porous leathers; black, russet or 
while. Sizes to fit every foot. 
Mad e with Arch S upport 

SOU) NOWHERE ELSE 

JAMES S. COWARD 

264-274 Greenwich Si- N. Y. 

(MAD ****** *T*t*T) 

Mail Order* Filled I Sand for Catalogue 


or txauiy. 

Furthermore. Reynold* Asphalt Shingle* are a real protee 
tkm against Are. Flying n*rk* cannot ret them abUse 
TAey rate porl of your %muron<r carl. 


REYNOLDS 

Asphalt Shingles 


Guaranteed for 10 year*— 
will laat many yeara longer— 

are made of cm*hed elate or granite securely landed In 
pure asphalt. Natural color* «>4 garnet, ltd or gray green 
which after f>Ut ouj nmr need potmitmg. We are the origi¬ 
nal maker* of ftrtlble asphalt *Utt shingle* and tested theta 
for ten year* before puling them on the market. They are 
uniform In *l*r-« Inches by 1 2i Inches end are laid four 
Inches to the weather. Your building supply or lumber 
dealer can get them foe you. 

Let ua send you a booklet showing 
photographs of modern houses 

rental with RrvnnM* Alpha)' Rkta*l*a-«lsa«d nl 

Ihc ownrii nr* (mlu<lr<l. Al» MMntin* o( l**liQ<nr<hU*<u 
•nil balldtr*. Writ* lor ■ copy TODAY. 


H. M. REYNOLDS ASPHALT SHINGLE CO 

161 Grant SL. West. Grand Rapid*. Mich. 
EtiaH'ih,d laaa 


SICKNESS 


lTpaimsicknije: 

Prevented Stopped 


THE MOST USEFUL ARTICLE 
FOB ANY OUTING OR ABOUT 
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them waft a remarkable and a powerful 
personality which it ought to capture. 
Loudon is always on the look-out for 
captures, especially of the rich, tho power¬ 
ful, and the brilliant—tho its lovo for 
brilliancy, especially literary brilliancy, 
is less ardent and wide-spread than its 

Modest, 


adoration of wealth and power 
unambitious, except in the development = 
of his business, shy. Sir Thomas for a = 
long time resisted all those blandishments, | 
and continued to come every morning to 5 
his office at eight and to have it at eight = 
in the evening; and neither the theater = 
nor society knew him or saw him. §j 
But at last he was approached on what = 
is his soft side; and that is his love of 5 
tho poor—those poor with whose wants 3 
his own early experiences gave him = 
all tho sympathy that comes from common | 
experiences. And charity came in a | 
very beautiful and irresistible embodi- s 
ment in tho person of Queen Alexandra 5 
—that fascinating figure which has held = 
tho whole-hearted admiration of Kngland 5 
for two generations, and is os fresh to-day g 
uftor haLf a century as on that first day 5 
just fifty years ago when her divine beauty £ 
of youth first captured every London' § 
heart. There were all kinds of festivi-1£ 
ties—especially for the children of tho B 
poor—to eelobrato the jubilee of Queen g 
Victoria; and Sir Thomas took a mag- = 
nificont hand in them by a princely g 
gift of £ 100,000 to one of the charities || 
which Queen Alexandra was partieu- £ 
lurly Interested in establishing. 

Sir Thomas had at last taken the || 
plunge into the tempestuous seas of | 
Ixuulon social life; and ho was not allowed = 
to turn bock. 1 1 was one of tho advantages, | £ 
in contrast with tho disadvantages, of tho p 
length of time he had to traverse before ho £ 
reached tho throne, tliat King Edward E 
learned to know every suction of society * 
in his kingdom; that ho was thus trained 
in affability, in social knowledge, in ex¬ 
perience of life; und that he was ahlo 
to recognize a real man in all classes. 

IIis predecessors hud l>een brought up 
in tho nnrrownoea of tho eighteenth 
century, in its limitation of acquain¬ 
tance, in its strait-jacket of antique oti- 
quotto; he was a modern man born into a 
democrat in epoch; and he had the nimble 
intelligence to realize his epoch and to 
movo with it. And thus there were around 
him and closo to him the great trader as _ 
well os tho great nobleman; and Sir 

Lipton entered tho charmed J 


Writ* at One* for 
Folder No. 2243 

Slop Mi*-Filing’ 


You find letters by name 
re -1 lie letters by number 


Thomas 

circle. 

There was somo curiosity—there was'/ 
even somo anxiety, at first—as to how 1 . 
this simplo business man, who had spent / 
his lifo in such retirement, who was tha 
child of poor Irish peasants, would liear I 
himself in this giddy and novel utmos- l 
phere of high society and courtly circles. , \ 
Sir Thomas then first revealed that ex- ' 
traordinary sociul tact which is one of 
his most marked gifts. Modest and un- n 
pretentious, but quietly solf-coufidunt and — 
quiotly proud, ho exhibited an ease and 
u perfect composure in these now circles, 
and won respect uud won hearts in an ordeal 
so trying. 

When, finally. Sir Thomas resolved to 
unburdan himself of a little of the cares 
of a groat and gigantic business, and 
when he went to tho public for addi¬ 
tions to his business, there was on© of i- 


BEi'VAcVoRir"ci-itAklKO SAL* 
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MdM ud rrairv at half ***** 
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uo. I»rpc T I72 CHICAGO 


‘Springie 
Porch 
Swing , 


The “SPRINGIE” Swing 


NOLL BROS. & SMITH, 


Errors in Filing Are Unnecessary 

and Costly 


The “Y and E” Direct 
Name System prevents 
mistakes because it checks 
names alphabetically as 
well as numerically. It 
saves the wasted time and 
impaired efficiency that 
result from the costly and 
wholly unnecessary errors 
of filing under a system 
that is not self-checking. 

Direct Name System 

of Vortical Filing 

is at If-checking because letter* are filed numerically, while they are also located under 
the name of the concern or individual. 


You know the N A M E of the concern whose 
letter vou want. Hence it ii natural and logical 
to look for it that way. In re-filing it it easier, 
taler and auicker for the eye to follow the con¬ 
secutive N U M BF.RS on the tabs and your let¬ 
ter than to pick out alphalwtical divisions. You 
will instantly note 1 number out of order. 

The “Y and E" System combines the sim¬ 
plicity and efficiency of the alphabetical and nu¬ 
merical methods of filing and omits their faults. 


It saves money in every way. The guides 
are eelluloided prestboard with a life fifty 
times tliat of manila. 

Whether or not you transfer at this season, 
now is the time to suit a filing system which 
will make transferring at any time easy and 
simple and Just as easy to refer bark to old 
letters. The tabs of the folders act as guides 
in the transfer file while the guides in the 
regular file remain to be used year after year. 


Y*wMAN«»fEBE Mrc-0. 
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the most curious booms that have ever 
been seen. People of every class tumbled 
over one another in their eagerness to get 
an allotment. Sir Thomas forgot none 
of his old friends in the allotments; and 
they got their share in the rush for the 
valued shares; and many of them were able 
to sell the shares at 100 per cent, profit, 
and to add welcome thousands to their for¬ 
tunes. 


Turns Brass lo Silver 

Talk about your nickel plated lamps! In 
a few minutes you can sihter plate every 
piece of bothersome brass or copper on 
your car. All you need is a piece of 
cheese-cloth and a bottle of 


It was thus a boom which pleased 
everybody—the stockbroker, the jobber, 
the general public; and it did not leave— 
for the money was a good investment, too 
—as many booms do, any luui taste 
behind. 

After relieving himself of some of his 
responsibilities, Upton became a gnat 
yachtsman. Every* summer, his boats 
were seen at the regattas in Germany and 
Franco as well as at home. He also 
became a globe-trotter, and here is a story 
which Mr. O'Connor got from him: 

If you want tome strange and curious 
stories of all parts of the world -and 
especially of the mysterious East von 
have only to spend an hour or two with 
Upton in his office in the City Road 
—stories made the spicier by the keen 
sense of humor which Upton ha- in¬ 
herited from his Celtic blood. I Uogh ed 
heartily as he told, for instance, the story of 
the Buddhist monk he met. let us aay, hi 
the center of China, who glared at him mi 
fixedly that Upton l**an to apprehend the 
rush and the knife of some fanatical 
••nemy of the Christian and the foreigner, 
and then, a little later, when the monk 
could separate himself from his fellows wit li 
their shaven heads and their habits and 
their beads. Upton's surprise when lie 
hoard in excellent English, with a slight 

” What 


au revoir dox 

"Bring i ik/.vkk mtmury ukti memory a* nil must" 

For. anyone going away. Contains books, 
magazines, fountain pens, cameras, etc., gjii far 
permanent mu, in various assortments at prices 
to suit all tastes and purses. At our store or 
delivered at steamship pier, R. R. station, home 
or summer residence. In handsome box—can 
l>e carried as hand-bag if desired. Fits in valise 
or trunk. 

Send for Ulsstratfd folder d.serih- 
isg mm j attractive camkias t isas 


O/IC Rub M 

Turns /truss to Si/wr 

Irons ilut cheap brassy look, 
•k up-to-date. Use Silver-Qu 
ic to polishing forever. When I 
nade the first coat dull, just use 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS COMPANY 

PuUuhert. Bookseller! and Station ere 
Sixth Avenue at 48th Street New York 


ATLAS AUTO SUPPLY CO.. Mfr. 
32SI W. Lake St.. Chicago 


Spend Your Vacation on 


Quaint Cape Cod 


t.l Lander <5f Co Grand LorksND 


TnchUea. Bsikme id UU.m. Cmt Iihm -l-s,.. 
Send for "Quant Cape Cod ." It’s Free 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 


brogue, the astounding inquiry 

the d-1 has brought you here, Upton?" 

and soon found that the shaved and h*bit««d 
Buddhist monk was as much an Irishman 
as himself I 


Health Guide 

BYBOS TTX.IB. 101 


Does Walking 
Tire You? 

Soft Spots' 

Pneumatic 

Heel Cushions 


Rode Interruption. —On a oertain S-i 
cm golf course the sand pits are famov 
tbeir difficulty. A New York man pi. 
into one of the pits, and then curat, i 
the lens malevolently, if silently, whil 
took six ineffectual strokes, raising 
clouds of sand and fairly burying the 
Presently he was aware of an inter 
and incredulous darky watching him. 

" Whar you see dat snake you's try 
kill, man?" he demanded .—Sew 
Evening Poet. 


give n spring to your step, take up 
the jar when walking, and make it 
a healthful pleasure. The rubber globules 
are henuitically sealed air chambers. You 
tread on air. Instantly adjusted and fit any 
shoe. At Shoe Dealers. Dc|iartraent Stores, 
or direct upon receipt of 25c. and dealer's 


Twenty-five Years of Proof 


Tricking Her. —The editor of a gr 
magazine sent for a certain author wb<> I 
submitted an unsolicited manuscript. 

" I am glad to make your acquaint in' 
sir.” said the editor. enthusiast i<-al 
" The story you sent us is perfectly spl- 
did. But why use a nom dc plume? I 
us publish it over your own name and 
will make you famous." 

” I'm not after fame." objected 
author. "It's money I want.” 

" But you’ll get just as much money 
either case." 

" No. I won't. If I publish it ov*r 
own name, my wife will get the money . 
CUnland Plain If-ah r. 


Arrh 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


SAMUEL CABOT, lac., Muf|. Cbrmi.t. 
7 OLIVER ST-. BOSTON. MASS. 
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W HEN you rhoOM your collar* buy them in the httrr <u« 
Secure ihetn abuilulely fresh, nmuty, and unkanJUd In U 
"LION Srald" 

box of 6 for 75c—or _- H - 

a. u.ual. 2 for 25c -* ^ 

If you ^ can't get \ 

your (K« . 

‘■nos J ■ ■ £ I / 

- r * I Wy'^m 

dr.lrf. ,r,.l An f 

mamemmJ Mc.-lf in « L^i#^ \ 

Canada send $1.00. \V« wIll^W ^ 

mail you by return a " LION 

Scald ' box of ••■collar* in the sue you*pecify. I mitt on 


Getting Even.—" Wo arc somewhat 
musical, and now the family next door 
is having the daughter take singing 
lessons.” 

" Emulation, eh?" 

" Looks more like revenge."—ll’atAing- 
Ion Herald. , 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


“lUuoloVI Ilk** V#« DlfUdl. Ohio. 

THE APOSTLES’ CREED AND THE NEW TESTA- 
ME NT—b> Johanora Kuiue. Fb. D.. IhD.. Ptviimor of 
Practical Tbroloc*. Uolmvity of Grdfiwald. Germany. 
Authored Tian-UUoo from the German by George 
William Gilmore, M A Price T} cetiu net. by mall K cent a. 
FUN K ft WAG NALLS COM PAN Y. PubUebera* New York. 


FOR GIRLS 


No Relief.—The cynical person «•«* 
standing in front of a part of an exhibition 
of local art talent labeled " Art Objects " 
" Well. I supposr* Art does object. an«l I 
can’t blame her. but there doesn’t seen, to 
he any help for it." he finally said - 
Chicago /nlcr Ocean. 


m Give Your Boys and Girls V 

| Could they but know the danger* which confront them. 

Before they obtain w rong and incomplete impression* from source* out* 

— side the home, give them the proper viewpoint by placing in their hand* ' 

The Mysteries of Life Series 

Four widely emwaM volume* by ISABELLE THOMPSON SMART. M. D. 

They trt! with pn>p-r drOcarv wad restraint. yrt NcwVort: R*<r FraocU B. Clark Pp. ttnlir.j Society 
-mply >od plainly. Sm tor, o< the my*cn of We: •?£***? *#*£2 

iJ. Hut teadi towurJ even the tgfatwt towns, U Boy. Wh.t . P.ihrt Should Tell HI. Sod. What a 
the high'it wrx Idea!*. Moth.. Stool] Tell Hrr I attic CHI. Wlmt 

.(■aly rpuaD.f.l'vl by )aOrr Ben B • MuOirt Sfcoull 1 ell II': n.urMci 
Lm-l-tv c* tve.tr. fcl-.il R>« - Pl»c* then, io the l..n l. ..t your children 

L*J~. Horn, jounui.ke. . HPuUont. ul n-y .J rr., . Irani. 

.W/:« Ckek. Pr&t 75c. ptr m.w ABFm.tfo.S2SO. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. PnUi»hcr*. NEW YORK >»d LONDON 


One of Many. Fellow Gceht wb> 
has juBt told humorous urtist an appal¬ 
ling choetnut) Aw thought you n: . 1 
illustrate it. you know. It happened p 
my father!” 

Artist—" Many thanks; but what 
makes it even more interesting is th 1 
must have met twenty or thirty of 
brothers.”— Punch. 


CAPITOL 


CLIMAX 


DAZZLE 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


A Chance.—The society for the pre¬ 
vention of useless noises might make a 
start by reducing the number of cheers 
from three to one .—Atchison Globe. 


Or Behind the Barn. —Parson —" Do 
you know where little boys go to when 
they Hmoke?" 

Boy—" Yes; up the alley.”— Cleveland 
Leader. 


Altruistic. -Hose " lie said ho would 
kiss me or die in the attempt.” 

Mari*—" Well? " 

Rose—" Ho has no life-insurance, and I 
pitied his poor old mother ."—Ohio Stale 
Sun-I>ial. 

Tillle’s Nightmare.—Tillie (’linger says 
she dreamed Inst night that she died and 
went to heaven in a Balkan blouse, and 
when sho woke up she found sho had been 
sleeping with her left hip on her hair 
brush Online Newt. 

Tabooed Subject.— 1 ” Speaking of those 
campaign funds —" 

"bet us not do so," replied the man 
who had subscribed. "There is uo use 
uf looking lost year's band wagon in the 
taximeter."— Washington Slar. 


UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO.. Maker*. Dept. C. Troy. N. Y. 


The Cheerful Thinker. 


I’d love to pay the income tax. 

I’d pay it with delight; 

I’d pile the stuff in precious stacks— 
I’d sit up half the night. 

I’d try to be the first to pay— 

I’d be it if I could; 

And thou I’d go my cheerful way 
At least, I think I would. 


Of course, I’d want an income big. 

So I could pay the more; 

The deeper down 1 had to dig 
The richer stream I’d pour. 

If 1 had coupons piled in racks. 

With millions to the good, 

I low’ joyously I’d pay the tax— 

At least. I think I would. 

—Cleveland Plait, Dealer. 


B UY the Summer model you prefer— 
in the new and better way. These are 
the styles that best dressed men wear 
nowadays. They are the latest LION 
productions with the famous LION fea¬ 
tures— patented “Lock-that-Locks,” 
strong “Slip-Over” buttonholes, or “Easy-Tie- 
Slicle” space. 
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His Thought.—S hi: falter 
“ Leave my present !" 

Hr. (confused)—"Why—, 
them all! "—Judg<. 


It’s Human.—TeU 

270.1G9.325.4SI stars 
you. But if a sign sa; 
to make a personal in 
nati Enquirer. 


a man 


All desirable 


qualities 

from the materials used 
to the putting on of the 
superior tips arc em¬ 
bodied in Nufashond 
traces. 

'1 he distinctive fea¬ 
ture of 


C. O. D.—" I feel 
portant message for 
the young man. 

" Send it collect." 
friend.— buffalo Expt 


East.Side Version 
really good joke, it stund 
coming true. One of t h«- 
ever did. that of the smnl 
and the grandfather’* < 
almost repeated on St uy' 
other day. 

In Du Maurier's joke, i 
gering along under tbr < 
grandfather's dock »hi< 
employed to deliver. A 
hails him. 

" I say. mister," he n*k 
And it moreoonwenient t«. 

So /*unrA had it. Tin 
Stuyvesant Square. A j 
small headway under t 
chiffonier, which ho i* 
hack. A boy on roller-'.k 

" Say. bonehead." lie >. 
and then youse won’t hr 
clo’es aroun* wid you* 
Hrrning Pott. 


PAD Q PAD 

Boston 

Garter 


Oxford Laces 


Guaranieed 
3 month* 


Holds Your Sock 
Smooth as Your Skin 

That's what counts with you. Next 
you want snug comfort, and finally, 
the service that only the best 
materials and making can give. 
LUU. 2k. r...,-h..« SA. Bfk. 

OCOROC FROST CO.. Mima*. BOSTON 


Nufa.hond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dapl. E. Reading Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS SECURED OR PEE RE 
TURNED. knd.k-KMo.lr** » to 
baUauUity GUIDE IKXIK gad WHAT 
TO INVENT, with valuable U.i ol Inn*, 
lion. -anud. w.i lr«. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS ofl.rrd lot ooe w.e.iw. Pal- 
»nu w<u>ed by «• advettiwd lie* m World*. 

VU?TOR .CO WetNR. 

I S ? 

M.n ol Id... .~1 btniM .bill.. ebooU 
• r.l* lo» oct " Lieu o< Ni«W InveeUxm..** 
■* Patent Rut.n" .ad “ Mow to Ol Ym 
P atent *nd Year Moorr AdWo EREE 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. d 

lurCaium luventiona. ll<M>h ‘ MualuOb- 
Uln . Paleal” and " What lu Invent.” wnt 
Ire*. S*nd rough ekelth loe Ire* ie|«ir« ae lo 
Mltnulnllir. «• adverttv* your patent lor 
Ml* atoureiprnve EttabiUhed It rrui 
AddriM Cnanpi aa « Cmandi ... Patent 
Attorney., Ml > .Street, Waahmgujo. D. C 


Huy nn Alrerlnle to I’mint Youi Hunt. 
4i-l Family. Ilii' n»»t iiu'lut, touiageoue 
and devoted dog ot any Uvd. The t aihlon. 
able l-el ..I live «» The Pal ol lit* working, 
nun. In addition tubeuig |>rrle<t home guaiiD. 
plavmalr. and neotretvr.ol .hildirn, they ate 
the firatrit all round hunter, ol any birrd 
yet prudui*d. A tin>ruti«lihied pup can be 
(ought I mm |EV to Sat), aee.irding to quality. 
l^tThe Kennel Review tell you more about 

xaSrSr 01 ,h * 

Th. Ka.aal Sana*. SWtfc St . Ka.au City, Ma. 


AlrreDI* Terrier 


rinrly bred 
JaiUon guar. 


IDEAS WANTED—Mir*, are wnt,-g 
lor patent. priKureil througli me. I book, 
with li.t it* uiveollon. wanted cent free. 
Prrumai Service*. I get patent or no lea 
R. B. Owen.<3Owen BrdK.,Waabuiito«.D.C 


IF YOU HAVE A DOG 

you .hould read 

FIELD AND FANCY 

i tl>e only wwklf in America devoted nclu* 
I «ivtly tu the due, Sample and Special Trial 
.SuUcnptioa Oiler ini applkation. 

FIELD AND FANCY 
14 Church Si. New Yorlc 

A man can *ain »ome new knowledge Crum 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books tree Hl|htn reference*. 
Best reaulta. Promptness aasxred. Send sketch 
nr model lor Iree search. Wat*)H K. Coil* 
man. Pal. Usyif.ttt KSLWaalunfU». D.C. 


COINS. STAMPS. ETC. 

Postac* SUim^mwt complete stock all 
coyotnea. Books of sumps oo appros a!, e. r. 
U SA. fl.M. CesUm #l.m Cfd* #1.M. 
Austral a Cobmiafe Write foe 

ynothat. Opt- Free mao. IT New Oaioed SL. 

WHAT KIND OF DOG 

Do you want* W. .01 gladly hu».U> «- 


IRISH TERRIERS 

Rag*”aid "Ouaitait Miand.m ll.U»/‘arr the 


Ore brredlng. CLONTARE 
<.**«. «d »4r..ndMr*C.M. 
Owner*. BEDFORD. O. 


AGENTS’ PRICES. One rnwhine at whole¬ 
sale price to introduce our good* Kir gain, 
in every make. Typ*writ*r» lor U W up. 

Sta* pa.d Ty.iwiuti. Rxcuancb 
M Park Row New York 


rWl The money you invested in stocks. 
I ■ I bonds, or other securities without 

M * consulting your banker or rcad- 

ing the new book 

“HOW TO INVEST MONEY” 

By Geo. Gar* Henry. Tim book has no tiocki or other *ecuritie* 
to offer. It is not issued as an advt. of some scheme. It i* the mature 
experience «»f %k Qut <iv/to knoyrs" and can advise you of primaries of 
m inting and who can explain different securities. 7$ cents. 

FUNK A WAGNALLS COMPANY - - NEW' YORK CITY 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 

F OR ailverti.ing in any of the gpecial dciartincm*, vii: 

(Dattified Column., Help Wanted, Buiinesi Opportuni- 
tie». For Exchange, Travel and Resort Directory, American 
and Foreign Hotel*. Kennel Director'. Real Estate Directory 
we have made a special rate of $ 1.10 per agate line. 

The minimum space accepted in these departments is 5 line*. 

To calculate how much space your announcement will oc¬ 
cupy, count 6 average words to the line. Copy of adver¬ 
tisement and check to cover charges must be in our 
office 12 days in advance of the date of issue. 
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Travel and Resort Directory 


Travel and Resort Directory 


(77.* Only Sh.lt,„dVoya„) Canadian Sailing dales £/ 

I 17AST, most restful and 
* moM plcturewiae of all voy- " Royals" L.. Moo- L..Qu- 
a*ea U> RurojH* iH «**• on the mb. irv. > i, •( i«*4 k 

fu. Uiwicmc uad oaly . 1 . 1 . 1 * ovr, Roj „, Jo|f , JbI , , Jml , , 

3 Days on the Ocean >■ j-JjH 

Think of IlM) Ann. liol.l you have l(«j*l K<tw.nJ Ao*» Ax* » Am, II 
vitiled and you Hill in an ii|r« ol Ro.*al Ow»w Au*. Aui 21 Amj si 

oar .^lull.1; Ulnfo lu'hi^ WnU l-f -»•.* «k.*i I..-. 4^. *..! 

■irdraalilne (be Koyxl Kdwud *».l 
the Royal Georgr. 

Canadian Northern Steamships. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Interlaken ' Bernese ObeilanUjbetween the L«k«*a\ 
of Thun an Brienz. The fsvorite resort 

of Americans. At the foot of the Jungfrau. Starting-point 
for all the famous excursions in the Bernese Oberland. Golf 
Links. Magnificent Kursaal with splendid orchestra. Lawn 
Tennis, Rowing Fishing^ Mil add |,f,„ * 

Berne The picturesque Capital of Switzerland will\ 
-- - be the site ol the 

Swiss National Exhibition 

1914 

F~/miliar hdf*at»a and U+U.anht.addm.Uba | 
Full i .rucular* of an official character about 
Hotel* in all part* of Swtuerland will te, 
feund In .he well-known "Hotel Geld* o t kd 
SwilierLnd." 1#U edition, )uit out. M 

Foe <•" lensnel apahcallon er 10c. pottage T 
I ^mskUu i.Tf4lae tfc. «W. / 

J .***..!— er he Bailer I St h«u< / 

Official Information Bureau of Switzerland Ac 

•w York City Dept E. 241 Fifth Avenue Now York City 


Hotel 


Ki'iiori: 

GRNKRAL EUROPEAN TOW 
IlKITISIt ISLES. RUSSIA and Hi* 
K AN STATES. ITALY. NORW, 
and NORTH C A I* L. SWIT/F 
LAND and TYROL. Departing Ji 
ami July 

AinroMoniiei: toitis 

ThrotiKh the moel plduffniur pi 
of Kuvoiic. Seven tour* faivtn* Ji 
and July. 

HOUND ik. WORLD. FlvcToure. F 
Month* to Year In Irnotli. July lo 11 
PACIFIC COAST Tour* Imturnl 
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lli« > Hinnd .% ... I «•. 


Summer Vacation 
Sea Trip 
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hfti. 
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EUROPE 


* 92.50 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterranfce 

A Trsaee’s Cr.elwt RaJ.ay A 


Attractive Trio* at Mdmtf Cod 
KtlWicni in*»n.» k« nun* Small |*u 

f*mn§ion lout* 1275 00 ■■■•( 
Round the World -Ho?., Jan*. 
Tin; riK.Ki'i Tories 


RAIL and AUTOMOBILE 
LINES 

D<» not fail to take the trip 

ROUTE do ALPES 


DUNNING TOURS 


Tweed Ik. Pinaa* Caeal 

Hi Tw>0-wrrrw H. H ‘(ter*- 
lauds'* iMvIntf N cm York Jan- 
oar> 7ith. Mil 

I3S day.— $900.00 and ap 

Writ* for foil Information 

HAMBURCAMERICAN LINE 


COOK’S TOURS 


FlIRflPF SmatrSprinr and Summer 
LUnuru Touts, compruinc Toore 
dfr !.nxf and Vacation Tour* at Popular 
Prices. All Routes. Special Feature*. 
Steamship Tickets by All line# 
Send/er /'regram Jarred. 

TH08. COOK & SON 

245 Broadway* 244 Fifth A venae. N. T. 
Badaa.PWU4dphU.Ckitata.Saa Fraaekca 


London's Mod Complete Hotel 
THE GORING HOTEL 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


witn your 

mind at rest 

by securing our 

Baggage 

Insurance 

Our Tourist Insur- 
Policy can be bad 


See the 

Grand Canon 
of the Yellowstone 
this summer 


You have not“Seen America” 
until you have made a visit to 
Yellowstone National Park. 
It is a natural wonderland, un- 
cqualcd, comprised of geysers, 
cartons, waterfalls, mountains 
and many other sights that rec¬ 
ommend it to the summer 
tourist. 

It is easily accessible by way of 
the Western entrance, Yellowstone, 
Montana, as a side trip from Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, or Pocatello, 
during the Park Season, June 16 th to 
September 16 th. Stage tours through 
the Park are arranged to accommo¬ 
date visitors who must see the most 
in the shortest time. 

See Denver and Salt Lake City 
en route to the Park without additional 
expense by traveling via 

Union Pacific 

Standard Road of the West 

The AVw end IHrtd RemU U YfBfm* 
Sign*. 

Aak tor beautifully illustrated Yellow¬ 
stone Park literature, riving informa¬ 
tion about our All-Expense Tours. 

Gerrit Fort, 

Passenger Traffic Manager 

Room 67, Omaha, Neb. 


ancc 

for 3 1 /* cents a day. 

We indemnify you against loss 
of baggage or personal effects from 
fire, theft, navigation, and trans¬ 
portation while in the custody ol 
any railroad, express company, 
steamship, hotel or clubhouse. 

Writ* now for our attractive bon 
voyage book—‘TAf*## lo Remember 
While Traveling.” F roo. 


tlw^TobaJro Truat 


Capital 14.000,000 
Surplus to PolIsf-hoMara 

mr M.500.000 

» Writers of Insurance 
• covering: 


NcsroUatloos for a farHgn loan of SI00.000.000 
to Mexico are conclude* In New York. 

uno 2 . —Tbe Curran Aldrrroanlc Committee, 
which recentUr tn rwsU|ratr d,*lce condition. In 

|SSdv on 


rwpeiuU rsiwi row 


SHAVE 

WITHOUT SOAP 


Oft THAT HINg£> ^ 

This thu Is the only comfortable goeglo end 
only efficient eye protector mode. 

\Y7lTHOCT rims, binged et tbe center. It Is 
»V neat end inconspicuous. Conforms to the 
contour of thr face, and et the same time affords 
ebeolutely unobstructed vUlon. 

Price, with pleln amber lensee, $5.00 
Or with wearers correction, SS.OO 
Any Optician. Sporting Goods or Motor Supply 
House con equip you. If your dcsle* hasn't 
them, write to u*. We will see that you get them. 
Over 11.000 now in use. 

F. A. HARDY & CO. 

Department D. CHICAGO, ILL. 


1 LLO Tt>» 

&fr^ 


Didn’t Find It.—“ My husband doesn’t 
car© for sightseeing.'! 

“ Then nothing interested him on your 
trip?” 

“ Only the spot where Washington threw 
a dollar across the Potomac. He spent 
several hours looking for the dollar And 

I was quite happy for a while, hut even 
that ended in disappointment at last."— 
| Washington Herald. 


PARK A TILFORD. 225 FWtk Awe.. H— Tack 
F. R. ARNOLD A CO.. 7 ZU Street. *«• Ywk 
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Announcing the Locomobile for 1914 

Right Drive Models and Left Drive Models with Gear Lever operated by the Right Hand 


ESTABLISHED as the easiest riding and best built car, with individual beauty of line and finish, the 
Locomobile is presented for 1914 in Right Drive and Left Drive models. On both, control of the change 
gear lever is by the right hand, the safest and most natural arrangement 

Compare the Locomobile with other cars for comfort, beauty, mechanical excellence and firmness at high 
speeds. In a competitive test over the same course, the Locomobile will outpoint any other in all features 
contributing to the greatest satisfaction of the owner. 

A new, distinctive body type for 19x4 is the six passenger Torpedo on the Big Six chassis; an original pres¬ 
entation. Closed cars include the Locomobile Berline and standard Limousine, models of distinctive 
atmosphere and elegance. Landaulets are furnished in both Berline and Limousine types. A three pas¬ 
senger Coupe follows the general Berline type in design. 

New Features for 1914 


Ntut Carbureter — built to meet demand of 
ownor* of high grmda can for maximum fuel 
efficiency and economy; make* Locomobile 
the moat economical high giade six. 

New Tire Brackett— at rear, hold tiree In place 
by metal band. Locking device prevents theft 
of tirea. 

Crank Cate Oil Drain— oil in engine base 
lowered without getting under car. 

Starting Crank Removed— and placed in tool 
kit—improves beauty of car. 

Nick*! Trimminga — rich in appearance, easy 
to keep clean. 

Eaaiemt Riding — rear springs free to move at 
both ends absorb all road shocks; Ten-Inch 


Upholstery; seat cushions fit under upholstery 
on back; perfect balance of weight. 

Nam Wrinkle-Proof Top- special bow con¬ 
struction supports top at six paints, making it 
wrinkle-proof when raised. 

Now Fendere —concealed rivets and roundctl 
surfaces; harmonise with clean lines of ear. 
New Storage Compartment—ml back of front 
seat, for side curtains, canes and umbrellas. 
Reached without disturbing occupants. 

Air Adjustment on steering poet provides reg¬ 
ulation of mixture from seat. Gives smoothest 
running motor under all driving conditions. 
New Lampe —of octagonal design harmonising 
with general decorative scheme of car. 


Advanced Equipment— 70-mlle speedometer, 

electric born. Locomobile air compressor for 
Inflating tires, rain vision wind shield, robe 
rail, foot rest, quick detachable tires and de¬ 
mountable rims; new wrinkle-proof top. 

Electric Motor Starter —an unfailing success 
since it was first adopted, continued as regular 
equipment on all Locomobiles for 1914. 

New Priming Device — a special priming de¬ 
vice injects gasoline directly Into the intake 
manifold and insures easy starting, even in 
the coldest weather. 

Electric Lighting — brightest lights and a 
system that never gives trouble. 


d 4 


SIX CYLINDER MODELS 

38 ” Left Drive Models and Right Drive Models “ 48 ” Left Drive Models and Right Drive Models 

Special folder now ready giving additional information regarding Locomobile care for 1914 1 together with complete specifications 
of aO models . Further printed matter showing cars in colors and giving more complete details mailed on request. 

THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO 

ATLANTA 


PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 


BOSTON 

MINNEAPOLIS 


WASHINGTON 

BRIDGEPORT 


BALTIMORE 
LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 







NYMHOU.SM OF THE COVER DESIGN.—Our cow design represents Phridlpptdr*. the Grwk courier who run from Athens to Spurts. about Ift 
In two day*, to oik Sparta’* help igolnst the Portion*. Ho symbolises the neirs-brlngcr. The painting i* the work of Mr. Ilarold Kelson. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY: 

The Minnesota Rate Decision 


Innesots 

Publlolty” for Publishers 

Indicting a “ Labor Trust” . 

New Jersey's Journalistic Perils . . . 

The "Ten-per-cent." Immigration Bill 


P*i. 

1381 

1364 

1385 

1386 
1368 


FOREIGN COMMENT: 


Why Japan t 
Whispering* 
Socialism in 


Japan Can Not Declare War 
s of Monarchy in Chit 
the French Ai 


krmy 


1369 

1370 

1371 


1373 

Sift 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION: (Cont.n«d) P«t« 

An Illusion About Ants .1377 

What Becomes of the Old Rubber P.1377 

LETTERS AND ART: 

Color Music . ..1378 

Old Plays for New.1379 

Slighted Poets . ... .1380 

Does Caricature Blaze the Path to Fame f , 1380 

RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE: 

Things the Salvation Army Is Doing.1382 

The Turks Not “Fanatics'’.1383 

Awakening of the Brahmins.1383 

Why the Rural Church Docays.1384 

REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 1385-1306 

MISCELLANEOUS. 1397-1408 



is short, and Time 
is fleeting. 

Moral : Subscribe 

at once. 


They Obeyed 
That Impulse 


a / Enclosed 
v ■ find One Del- 
Isr (Canadian 
li.IJ. Foreign 
l».* 4 >. Send Ltrs 
for iJire* month, t n 
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Book Number 

Next Week 


LIFT. 6: West 31 . New York «: 
Tor UN (Cosadiss W-SL Fwrlfe fo-*0 



A Happy 

Marriage 

Drl.rilili 

1 • •» 

^^F nl»!r ..! I Hr* tllltl. 

~ " -“ , ’ 1 

w 

V This knowledge doc* not come 
IntfIllicitly of itself, nor correct¬ 
ly fioni ordinary everyday eourct*. 


fiUuir 


U.P.. imparts In 


iMiwUslae a Father 
fwIcaI Rn.*wlr.lgf 

UNlfr a Vow..* W. 


• Vsttil Wllr Should »Uvt. 
kv»owh'1*e« Moilirv Should llVf. 

Krvmlol m Mother Mi.niLl lmi**M toll** Dautfli 

M*4M*1 Roomlrdtr a Wife Should Have 

All I* ••• HUM. IllstirtCad. $1 00. |*«ti*&4 

Writ* r .f *OtWt iv |.W« 0|da*W *»4 TaM* *d tt*t 
Puritan Pub. Co.. 777 Perry Dldf., Phil*., 


The University of Chicago 

Cofrfspondencc Study Dept. 


SHOUT-STORY WRITING 

r.-ft> l~—n- In the history, f»rw 
Mini viltlni of the Short Story taught by 
far* tranwela. Ldltor LI Did Boot l*> Macavln* 
i it* p+ti < free. /*/Mir mddrtu 

III lloVir. CORRl NPONniNGS SCHOOL 
Drpt. 71 , SprIntffield. MmI. 


C AMP WONPOSET 

AOfr CAM? 100 MILSI ?*t 
t* Iter MriMwm. Irt* I*** l.ti 

WVilr /nr BookUt 


Every Married Couple 

B a*4 all wl*o iv«t#f*pUt* ttiarrlag* 

Should Own 

th*» CC6*»rlrta Inftaaator U..k 

“The Science ^of a 

By JOHN C0WAH. R.D. 

Eodoned and recoin mended bf 

forenwnt medio I and rtllfiout 
flUlrt tl.rr.4flv ill III* l\ S. I* .if (ad# 
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A mighty interesting New book 
for both the layman and the 
scientist —Just Published. 

The Psychological Origin of 


A Talc of Two Conventions 


By William Jrnninga B>yaa. Thislwok lunamrant o' the wnl DmocnUr and Republkun ConvnitiniM 
st Hhnh he « *• irfwrnt. «uh an i-.ihnr |l*r Natiuwl I'nntraMVPt unvrnnon. In addition to Mr. Bryan's 
lively commrnt on the daily pm rr lines uf the convrntioni. C*e UrA Cnrt.lns tile pUlloratof cacti patty. 
Ibeimportant contrnuon •prrchr*.eu..ct>..anil lotmsa uotk nol worth ptrsrrvim. 

^SE^ftSSitMo FUNK & WAGNALLS Company, New York 


srrained anger, vengeance, amorositv. 
etc. I le contends that insanity is more 
a Psychical unbalancrmcnt than a 
Physical disease. I le would prevent or 
curt* the great hulk of mental disorders 
!>v developing the patient’s reason, ami 
inducing him to control his feelings 
and correct his follies. 

Cloth, 50c net; by mail 55c. 

Other Popular Books by Dr. Dubois 

Reason and Ssatimsnt. Cloth. J«e net; by moll %\> 
Nervous States, umo. Cloth. 7»c net; by mail *•» . 

Th. Inllusnrs of th. Mind on ths Body. ChMh. J 
nrt; by mail she, 

Tbo Education of Sab. Cloth. Ji.sunrt; by mml 

S I .'Ml. 

The Psychic Trsstmsat of Nervous Disorders, Cloth. 
•17 • WNi J.I.4MI nrl i by niailJj.ij. Ilalldx-athri 
liindluu, )|.$o; by mail f i.ftj. 

FUNK A WAGNALLS COMPANY 
3544*0 Fourth Arm.., NEW YORK. N. Y. 


VIUI Helps lor all Nerve Sufferers 


NERVES IN DISORDER 


By A. T. SO10HHD. M.D.. M.R.C.VF. 

Ktrrj Affliction ro*jliiu« tmm tl« i*nss U t* <u*4 
li/ this bltfh tinotic«tlon«d ••thorUf. 

•• Tlis.nwMllonof till* boot will 4n aitirh in h'lU ts 

tlMi usmmIIm •ufftrlotf* of nert.M* |m opl*”-**'** 

k Tm***r(p 4 . 

itm* CUU>, «U p*. • «*>. p~«p+4. 

FUNK S WAGNALLS COMPANY. PvBi . Ns. Ysrk 


The Walled City 

By EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, M.D. 

A book unlike my olfmr tor gtnoral noting. 

The nuthor wy« in hit introduction: "So 
far as I am aware no true »tory of the life 
of the inaanc criminal has ever been written 
lor the general public. It has been told in 
it technical manner, of course, for the bene, 
fit of those interested in the scientific and 
sociological aspect of the subject, but such 
writings have little popular interest, and 
do not convey a correct picture to the 
mind of the average reader.*’ This book is 

A Story of The 
Criminal Insane 

which describes and pictures the every, 
day life of those within the Walled City 
nny Hospital for the sick-minded of criminal 
tendencies. 

Brims with humor and anecdote; shows 
the varied methods of amusement; re¬ 
cites many stirring efforts to escape; tells 
of types, of social position, of the law’s 
outreach, the shortcomings of rulers, 
injustice, etc., etc. 

Price $ 1.00 net; by mail, $1.11 
FUNK k WAGNALLS COMPANY . N~ York, N Y 
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MENTAL DISORDERS 

By DOCTOR PAUL DUBOIS 

In this hook Dr. Dubois shows how 
mental derangement may he caused by 
i he exaggeration of ideas and emotions, 
impressionability in the face of the 
vicissitudes of existence, disappointed 
ambition, worrying temperament, ten¬ 
dencies to fear or indolence, unre- 


“Tenement Tommy” 
Asks for 

A Square Deal 


H E lives in New York’s stully 
tenement dull id, the most con¬ 
gested spot in America. 

In his sultry three-room home there 
is scarcely space local and sleep. Hu 
playground is the blistering pavement 
of the ill-smelling streets, hemmed m 
hy scorching brick walls. 
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United States Tires are good tires 

They cut down tire bills 


It will pay you to use United States Tires 
exclusively, and this advertise¬ 
ment tells you why 

No matter what make of tires you have been using— 

No matter how satisfactory the service they have been rendering (for almost 
any standard make today will give you reasonably good service)— 

The fact remains that if you have not been using United States Tires you have 
not been getting all that our exclusive four-factory cooperative methods of 
tire building would give you. 

Take the tires you are familiar with and compare them with United States 
Tires. You will find that United States Tires match them at every point 
and in addition have several decided advantages possessed by no other tire. 

United States Tires today yield from 25 to 50 per cent, more mileage 
than tires ever gave previous to the time the United States Tire 
Company was organized. 

United States Dunlop Tires are the only tires guaranteed against rim 
cutting. 

They are the most easily manipulated of all tires, due to the round 
toe an exclusive feature. 

No tire has ever been made with a larger average air capacity or larger 
diameter measurements. Use your own eyes to prove this. 

By a process which we have perfected and control exclusively, we 
have practically doubled the fabric strength of United States Tires 
and reduced blow-outs to a minimum. 


If you knew of a car that at the same price possessed every good feature of 
your present car plus a number of exclusive advantages of its own, most 
assuredly you would switch to that car the next time you purchased. 

Why not use the same reasoning in buying your tires ? 


Cost no more than you are asked to pay for other kinds 


United States Tire Company, New York 
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Tones OF THE Day 



THE MINNESOTA RATE DECISION 


T HE HAY ok LIGHT shot through the "Iwilight 
r.onn" Ivtwivn Stale ami national jurisdietiou by the 
Minnesota rate decision fails to bring nil our editorial 
waLdion* into agreement as to what they see then*. For more 
I linn a year, State and national officials, the railruada, and Wall 
Ktr**ct have awaited the Supreme Court's decision in this 
east*, which was to illuminate finally that dim and shadowy 
iMtrderland in the regulation of commerce. N'ow that the 
Court, In the unanimous opinion read by Mr. Justice Hughes on 
June II, npiutrently “declines to udmit that there is a twilight 
gone," <slitors and public men an* somewhat at variance in 
deciding who is the winner. The decision reverses the lower 
court and upholds most of Minnesota’s specific contentions, de¬ 
claring valid her two-eent passenger rate and freight schedules, 
even tho interstate truflle may be indirectly affected. But the 
Court emphatically declares this regulation to be valid only be¬ 
cause Congress has not seen tit to enact legislation covering this 
point, but which Congress has the power to do whenever it 
plcns«*s. Hence, since the Court in practise leaves the State's 
right of regulation intact, we find |»p**n« like the Washington 
I’onl and Chicago Poti agreeing with the New Yora Commercial. 
which believes that "the United States Supreme Court has hand¬ 
ed tho railroads of this country over to the teuder mercies of the 
various States of the Union, which can now go as far as they 
please, so long as what they do to the railroads docs not amount 
to confiscation." That Congress may exert its latent powers 
msMiiK "much like a pleasant dream." for "a Congress that 
is committed to the principle of State rights is not likely to do 
much for the railroads." This view is supported by mauy 
Democratic Senators and Representatives, who approve the de¬ 
cision ami we no need for further h*gislation. 

Hut a careful reading of tile opinion, sav the Boston 7>an- 
wv7/*f, Springfield Hepuhhcaii, and New York Pre*», Tribune, and 
Hr rning Mail, will find that it con tains, to quote The Tribune. 
"a pretty complete assertion of the Government's paramount 
right to go into a State and upset local regulations inimu-al to the 
conduct of interstate commerce on a just and fair basis." Sooner 
or later, says The He publican. Congress must enact laws asserting 
its jurisdiction. Thus the Supreme Court's deeision is declared 
by The I‘re** to lie for tho railroads- 

"u signal of ho|H> for the future, when Congress shall assume 


lh«- paramoiiiitcy «*f the imlioiml authority, mid llie bctvildcnsl 
owners of the more than $|ti.(KMI,(NRI,fKN) invested in American 
railroad properti*** to say nothing of other corporate invest¬ 
ments may look for ju*li**c and fair dealing to one authority 
rather thaa to forty-eight." 

We are reminded by several newspaper* t lint I lie history of 
the MinntwoUrate rase* l»*gun when in 1907 Minnesota, through 
iU Railroad and Warehouse Commission, and subsequently 
through ita legislature, ordered certain reduction* of freight and 
passenger charge* within the State. Stockholder* of railroads 
directly affected lirought suit to enjoin the rates us an un¬ 
constitutional exercise of power, a* interference with interstate 
commerce, and as confiscatory, lu April. 1911, Judge Kunlw.rn, 
in the Federal Circuit Court, upheld all three of these conten¬ 
tions; in similar Missouri cases, tho Circuit Court sustained the 
argument as to confiscatory rates, but not the argument of 
interference with interstate commerce. Now the Supreme Court 
reverses the Sanborn decision, to the great joy of the Governor 
of Minnesota and other Slate officials interested in the case. 

It is a victory for Minnesota, says Attorney-General Smith, 
but a victory whose results "an* of unmeasurable value to every 
State in the Union." Taking the same broad view, the Minnea¬ 
polis Journal thinks the ground is now clcured “for a complete 
readjustment of tho relations between the railroads and the 
public on a national basis." It continue*: 

“There were two branches of the case—first, the question of 
State control over rate* wholly within the State; second, the ques¬ 
tion whether tho rates prv*eril>ed by the State won* confiscatory, 
as complained by tho stockholders of tho railroad*. This 
second branch of the case naturally involves the principles on 
which railroad property is to be valued in determining the 
reasonableness of rate*. 

"Reduced to its simplest terms, the decision as to the first 
branch of the case is that the State does at present control in¬ 
trastate rates, but that Congress at any time may in its discre¬ 
tion take away that power. There is. in short, no ‘twilight 
rone' alien* neither State nor nation controls rates." 

Ami the New York World. Baltimore Sen*, and Chicago 
Tribune agree that the "twilight rone" now disap|M*ars. or, nl 
least, "can la* made to disap|s*ur whenever Congress dt**id<** In 
met." 

The l»a*is f«*r their belief is found in these passages in the 
memorandum read by Justin* Hughes: 
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“The authority of Congress extends to every part of inter¬ 
state oommeree and to every instrumentality or agency by which 
it is earned on; and the full control by Congress over the sub¬ 
jects committed to its regulation is not to be denied or thwarted 
by the commingling of interstate and intrastate operations. . . . . 

"Where matters falling within the State power, as above 
described, an* also by reason of their relation to interstate com¬ 
merce within the reach of the Federal power. Coogrcwa must 
I*' the judge of the necessity of Federal action, and until«"ongress 
acta the States may act. The paramount authority of Con¬ 
gress enables it to intervene at its discretion for the complete 
And effective government 
of that which has been 
coinmittiMl to its care. ami 
for this purpose and to this 
extent, in response to a 
conviction of national need, 
to displace local laws by 
substituting laws of its 
own. 

"State regulation of rail¬ 
road rates began with rail¬ 
road transportation. The 
niilbority of the Stale to 
prescribe what shall Is* 
reasonable charges for in¬ 
trastate transportation is 
State-wide, unless it Is* lim¬ 
ited hy the exertion of the 
constitutional powers of 
Congress with respect to 
interstate commerce and 
its instrument#. Aaapow- 
er appropriate to the ter¬ 
ritorial jurisdiction of the 
Stale it. is not confined to a 
part of the Slat*', but ex¬ 
tends throughout theState, 
to its cities adjacent to its 
iMiundarira, as well as to 
those iii the interior of the 
Stale. If this authority of 
the State lie restricted it 
must Ik- by virtue of the 
actual exercise of Federal 
control, ami not by reason 
merely of n dormant Fed¬ 
eral power that is. one 
w hi eh has not lieuo exerted. 

"Congress, in an act 
to regulate eommervo. ex¬ 
pressly provided that the 

provisions of the net should not extend to transportation 
‘wholly within one State.* Having regard to the terms of the 
Federal statute, the familiar range of State action at the 
time it was enacted, the continued exercise of Stale authority 
in the same manner and to the same extent after its enactment, 
nn<l the decision* of this Court recognizing and upholding this 
authority, the Court finds no foundation for the proposition that 
the act to regulate comnien 1 ** eon tern plated interference with 
the authority of the State to prescribe reasonable rate* for 
the exclusively internal traffic throughout the extent of its 
territory. ...... 

"Under the established principles governing State action, 
Minnesota did not transcend the limits of its authority in pre¬ 
scribing the rules here involved, assuming them to In* reasonable 
intrastate rates. It exercised an authority appropriate to its 
territorial jurisdiction and not opposed to any action thus far 
taken by Congress." 

Then follows a paragraph which several editors look upon &* a 
"hint to Congress”: 

"The interblending of operations in the conduct of interstate 
ami local business by interstate carriers, ami the exigencethat 
are said to arise with re*p**el to the maiutenanre of interstate 
rates by reason of their relation to intrastate rat*-*, are considera¬ 
tions for the practical judgment uf Congress. If the situation 
has liccotne such that adequate regulation of interstate rate* 
can not be maintained without imposing requirement* with 
respect to such intrastate rat*-* of interstate carriers as substan¬ 
tially affect interstate rati-*, it is for Congress to determine, 
within the limits of its constitutional authority over inter¬ 


state commerce and its instruments, the measure or the regulation 
it should supply." 

Ex-President Taft, who, as lawyer, judge, and President, has 
had much to do with rate cases, thus gives, in a statement pr**- 
pared for the New York Sun, his view of the effect* of tho 
decision: 

"The railroads that deem themselves prejudieally affected 
by the State ngulation of State business can And no remedy 
for their complaint in the Interstate Commerce Act or in any 

judieial proeoeding based 
upon tliat net. To this ex¬ 
tent the issue is decided 
against the railrtiads. 

"But tho judgment of 
tho Court is a broad dtv- 
Inration in favor of the 
plenary power of Congress 
to vest the Interstate 
Commerce Commisaion and 
the Federal courts, or some 
other appropriate instru¬ 
mentality, with the author¬ 
ity to regulate and restrict 
such improper or preju¬ 
dicial interference with in¬ 
terstate commerce as tho 
fixing by a State railmud 
commission of merely State 

rate* may involve. 

"The result of the tnnlii 
issue is a great victory in 
principle for the nalloiml 
control of interstate coin* 

mens' and the possiswinn 
by Congress «»f tho right 
to us«> every appropriate 
means to render that con¬ 
trol cffoctivo and uniform, 
even where the means may 
include an investigation 
and restriction under Con¬ 
gressional authority of 
State-fixl rates on State 
business. 

"The only recourse of 
the Interstate railroads 
which have complaints of 
this kind, therefore, is to 
Congress for new legisla¬ 
tion adopting some proper 
niiwnn to permit the railroads to secure eonsideratinn of their 
complaints hy Federal authority and the restraint, of such State 
action as may interfere with the uniform and proper ngulation 
of their interstate oommen'e." 

Railroad officials and railroad lawyers receive the derision 
with disappointment, which, however, is in some cases moderated 
and even overcome hy the hope that Congress will make use of 
the broad power* it is declan*d to possess. Presidents Mndgc of 
the Rock Island, and Delano of the Waltash.ar* reported as say¬ 
ing that it is the general opinion among railway men that the 
decision is had for the railroad*. Other* are more optimistic, 
thinking that Congress is uow aware of the hard lot of the road*, 
and is likely to take action giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission complete charge of the railways of the country. 
Sentiment in Wall Street, according to the New York Tint--, 
is now drifting strongly in favor of such centralization, and it i*. 
taken tor granted that the railroad* will, as advised by ex- 
Pn-sdvot Taft and many other*, memorialize Congress to pa-* 
the necessary legislation. And this task is urgid upon the 
Washington lawmakers as their hounden duty by such pa|*er« us 
the Springti'-ld Republican. New York Tribune, Minneapolis 
Journal, and Chicago Tribune. "The national function of 
transportation" must Ik* "regulated hy the nntional Govern¬ 
ment, fully and consistently." declare* the Chicago dnily. Nat¬ 
urally. comments the New York Ki'ening Mail, ‘‘this mean* nil 
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railroad*. and it i* not difficult to nee that it may alto mean 
ultimately all imluHtrial cor|iorationa." 

Judging from Washington pomtpnniliiiw, this question may 
Iwooplfl a political ianui* at the next ~n»ion of Cougrca*. Re|>- 
rwunUUvo Willis (Rep.), of Ohio, i* said to be at work upon 
n hill to bridge the gnp between Federal and State control of 
railway rate*. On the other hand, no Democrat hat been 
found who favors such action. Representative Adamson. Chair* 
man of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce, remarks for instance: 

" Relieving in good government. I accept tin- Supreme Court’s 
decision without additional legislation on this |>articul«r phase 
of the interstate commerce question." 

It is the ]M>rlion of the Minnesota rate d«ei«iou dealing with 
the charges of confiscatory rate- and the allied problem of 
valuation that is deemed of most immediate importance from 
the railroad standpoint by the New York Journal of Comtnrrt* 
and The Wall Slreel Journal. In the ease of three mails, the 
Great Northern, the Northern I’nrific. an<l the Minneapolis and 
St. Is mis, the lower court had adjudged the Minnesota rati** 
confiscatory. The Supreme Court reverw** this disd-ion in the 
ease of the two first-named mails. Imt upholds it in the ease of 
flic Miiinea|toli* and St. laiuis. This |«ort of the opinion dealing 
with the question of valuation is exceedingly technical. and ean 
not here Ik* quoted at length. The New York -Sun explains that: 

*' III asserting that the rates were confiscatory, two sets of valu¬ 
ations of railroad property wen* ufTervd to the lower court, w hich 
reji’vted the State valuation and accepted those of tin* railmails. 
The railroad valuations were ill exec's of their enpitalixation. and 
Judge Sauborn's doctrine that capital invested in railmail proper¬ 
ty was untitled to a return of 7 |«*r cent., on the value of tho 
pro|H*rty, was transited market wise to mean minimum passenger 
und freight rates which would guarantee a wide margin of return 
above 7 per cent, on the par value of the common stocks of rail¬ 
roads similarly undercapitalized or overvalued. It was this 
translation which more than anything else raised tbe exaggerated 
hopes that went to smash in Wall Street yesterday. 

"In arriving at his findings about railmad values. Judge 
Sanborn sustained the argument of the railmail' that they were 
entitled to the present value of property ralued for railroad pur¬ 
poses as distinct from the value of land adjacent to terminals or 

right of way." 

The Supreme Court "refused to sustain either the values or 
the methods adopted," notes The Sun, but it also declined to 
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offer any substitute rnethiKl, bring content with laying down a 
few general principle*. To quote the opinion again: 

" It w not admissible to attrihute to the property owned by the 
earner* a ipreulalivc increment i*f value over the amount invest¬ 
ed in it ami beyond the value of *imilar property owned by others 
by reason i»f the fact of public nervier. . . . Assuming that the 
company i* entitled to a reasonable *han* in fhe general proupcr- 
itv of the eommunitie* it nerve*, and thus to attribute to its 
property an increase in value, ntill. the increase so allowed, apart 
from any improvement* it may make, can not properly extend 
beyond the fair average of the normal market value of the land 
in the vicinity having a similar character. Otherwise we enter 
the realm of mere conjecture." 

Apparently, then, *ay* The Wall Sired Journal, "the actual 
real estate of the railroad* must be estimate! at the local valuo 
of farm land in jiarts of the system, and at the improved real- 
•-state value when* the surrounding real eslnte is also improved." 
Herein this financial daily, and likewise the New York Clabe and 
Journal of I'nmmerre, Sun, and Springfield Hr publican scon dis¬ 
tinct gain in the solution of the difficult valuation problem. 

President Erb, of the Minneapolis & St. Ixniit, is pleased wilh 
the decision, partly perhaps Iss^ause the Minnesota rnU*s went 
deemed ronfisratory in the earn of his road. Yet he bases Ins 
satisfaction on general grounds, saying: 

"The United State* Supreme Court now holds that the Slat** 
ean not make a rate that is «*on!i*ratory or that fails to yield n 
rva'■•liable return on the value of the property. 

"The deeisioa will, in my opinion, go far to establish con¬ 
fidence the world over in American ruilroml investment* and 
should be helpful in the present condition in restoring conlidcticu 
and general |»ros|ierity." 

The effect of last week's decision on the Shreveport rate cases, 
which have been held over till October, is a subject of aom u 
interesting newspaper s|H*eulation. but Assistant Attorney- 
Gencnd Dennison. who represents the Department of Justice 
in tin* Commerce Court, and who drew the |»elition of the 
Federal Government intervening in t he State rate cases because 
of their effect on tin* Shreveport ease, is quoted in the New 
York Tribune as saying that the .Supreme Court decision leaves 
t he issue open: 

"The Minnesota cases relate to an indirect effort upon inter¬ 
state com mere.-, while the Shreveport case* involves a direct and 
intentional interference with interstate commerce by the State 
of Texas." 
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••PUBLICITY" FOR PUBLISHERS 

IUKCTIOK8 to publicity nltoul their affair* continue 
to wine from our organs which exist by making public 
I ho uffair* of o thorn. Not that they have any thing to 
I'unmil, they hasten to explain, hut they fear that this piece of 
governmental coercion may Imd toother*, til! finally the "fn'o- 
iloni of I ho prow" will In* in danger. The Supreme Court, bow- 
ox or, appears lo have no ouch apprehension, and by its unanimous 
decision the "Newspaper Publicity Law." eiuicti'd as part of 
the Postal Appropriation Act of 1012. is affirmed as constitutional 
mul dcscriltcd in the opinion, press reports sav. as a measure 
"for the public good" and "not an abridgment of the froslom 
of the press." The particular section of the law whose validity 
was eonlesleil in the suit brought by the New York Journal of 
i 'muon nj in conjunction with the American Newspaper I*ub- 
lishers' Association. require* that every new*|»pcr and periodical 
having mulling privileges of the second class shall file with the 
posial authorities semiannual sworn statements, giving the 
name* "f the editors, owner*. stockholder*. bondholder*, mort¬ 
gagees, ami other security-holder*, ami the average circulation 
in the case of daily paper*, which statement must also be pul>- 
lislied in the now*pa|><-r or periodical. AL<*>. it is forbidden 
under |M>nalty of a fine to publish paid-for article* without 
marking them ‘‘advertisement." Thi* law applies to 32.000 
publications, some reports estimate, and exempts only "religious, 
fraternal, ami scientific publications." About NS p*>r rent, of th* 
iievvspu|MTs already have complh-d with the law, "many under 
protest." because they believe it seek* t«» "regulate journalisin'* 
ami lo i mi force "censorship of tile pres*." 

On this point the Court's decision, announced by Chief Justice 
White, maintains— 

"that in considering this subject we are cone**rmsI n«*t with 
any general regulation of what should l«e published in news¬ 
papers. not with any condition excluding from th*- right to tvsort 
to the mails, but we are concerned solely ami exclusively with the 
right on liehalf of the publisher* to « > ontinuo to enjoy great priv¬ 
ileges and advantage* at the public expense, a right given to 
thrill by Congress upon condition of compliance with regulations 
d«*eme«i by that IhkIv incidental ami necessary to th*- complete 
fruition of the public policy lying at th*- foumlatein of the 
privilege* accorded." 
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If the methods of this law. which "many competent, author¬ 
ities" deem "excessively inquisitorial." says The Journal of 
CommtTCf, were applnsl to other than second-class uihIUt, "it 
is difficult to sec to what extremes this form of government 
espionage might not go." and this paper argues: 

"The law was inspired partly as a matter of spite by legislator* 
who wished to punish the new*|M|Htrs for their hostile criticism*. 
There was no public demand for such a measure. It »-h«-u|hmI 
discussion Us-niis*’ that was rendered impossible through the 
haste in which it was rushed through Congress a* a rider upon 
the Post-Office Appropriation Hill. Some of its provisions lire 
ridiculous, and th*' law should l»c amended or rc|M-nlcd to bring 
it within the limits of reason. Of course Thr JournoI of Com no m 
will very cheerfully comply with the mandate **f the Supreme 
Court as s**»n a* the requirement* of tho law nr*- clearly under¬ 
stood. As for th*' policies and actions of Thr Journal of Cone 
merer, they require neither explanation nor ilcfcusc. lu'ing 
absolutely open and imleiieiident in nil respects." 

Nor has the New Yurk Time* anything t«i conceal in it* affairs 
or its circulation, but it docs consider the law "odious" mill 
"of no benefit whatever to the public." As for I he requirement, 
that all paid-for matter shall !**• marked "advertisement," any* 
The Time*, as it *!<»*•* not do n "rvodittg-nolice" buttiuce*, the 
provision e«n have no jiersoiuil application, yet— 

"We have denounced the law because it is bn** 1 in origin and 
detestable in principle. It is a bad and harmful law. ami as 
sain a* th*> people show sulficient interest in tile affairs of the 
nation to elect a Senate and House of a higher intellectual level 
than that recently attained, it will Ik* repealed." 

The harm **f th*' publicity law. in the view of the New York 
Ermmg l’o*l. lies in "the possibility of using tho postal laws in a 
punitive way and not only against, the news)topers," I means*' 
tlte Court's decision "rests the whole question on tho right of 
Congress to sjs-cify the conditions under which newspajM-rs ami 
periodicals shall be admitted to the privileges of second-class 
matter." 

But the fear* *»f the New York dailies are not shared by the 
Springfield Htpuhlimn. which remarks tlint the law- "is to most 
papers an academic matter." ami ‘‘there seems no reason for 
baring that there is to Ih> any serious abridgment of the freedom 
the press along this line." 
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TARIFF INFANTS. 


INDICTING A “LABOR TRUST" 

T HE INDICTMENT of nineUvn official* of the United 
Mine Worker* of America for violation of the Sherman 
Law in connection with the Went Virginia utrike puzzle* 
I ho Washington corrwipondont*. coming at the time it dom. 
Why start KUch a unit, they wonder, on the very eve of tho 
United State Senate'* investigation of charges much the name, 
in a general way. us those carried in the indictment? Further¬ 
more. a* the Washington Times point* out. "President Wilson'* 
difficulties deciding whether to sign or veto the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Bill," with it* proviso forbidding the uae of it* 
appropriation, for prosecuting lahor union* and agricultural 
aiwociatiun* under the Antitrust Law, "will not be lessened 
by the action of the West Virginia Federal Court." The 
I’resident'* plan, according to the well-informed Washington 
Post, i* "to accompany hi* signature of the Sundry Civil Bill 
with a statement deprecating the proviso, and explaining that 
the Department of Justice had other fund* available for punish¬ 
ing violator* of the law rvgardle** of their affiliation*." But it 
was hardly expected, continue* The Pont, "that any active 
move against lal»or men would he used a* a practical illustration 
of that statement." Any political significance in the indictment, 
however, declare several editor* and correspondents, i* obscured 
for the present by the fact that it came about solely on the 
initiative of the local district attorney, without even the knowl¬ 
edge of the Attorncy-Cicncral and the other officials «»f the 
Department of Justice in Washington. But later, say* 7'A» /*<.*/, 

"If the prosecution is pushed forward, it will he understood 
that the President approves the indictment. If the ease is 
dropt. tho inference will be drawn that the President's interest 
in the proviso in the Sundry Civil Bill goes di>eper into it* 
merit* than has been surmised heretofore." 

Nor is it in Washington alone that this action has eau*e«| 
surprize and started questioning*. Labor leaders gathered 
informally in Indianapolis let it be understood, according to a 
pres* disputeh, that in their opinion "the conviction of the 
defendants would put a stop to organizing across State lirn- and 
would practically destroy labor organizations unless they in¬ 
filled themselves within State lint* and thus escaped the iuhibi- 


tions of the Sherman Antitrust Law.” And it wo* to c*ca|Mi 
ju»t such condition*, they explain, "that they urged the pamatgo 
of an act exempting them from prosecution under the Anti¬ 
trust Law." 

The indictment charg.-* that the nineteen person* named, a* 
agent* and member* of "an unincorporated, voluntary organiza¬ 
tion of individual* a* a labor union known a* the Cniled Mine 
Worker* i.f America, having many thounnnd* of mctiil>er*. un¬ 
lawfully combined and conspired together with the object ami 
intent of unionizing and making member* of said organization 
the laltorer* employed in and around the coal mine* of the Slate 
of Wwl Virginia." with the intent that the organization. "by 
regulating the wag*-* to hr | W id to tho**- laborer*. «*ould and 
would fix and control |iri(Ts at which the coal mimxl in West 
Virginia could compete with the coal mined in the western part 
of Pennsylvania and in the State* of Ohio. Indiana, and Illinois," 
Or. a* the prm generally understand it. tho the mine owner* are 
not named, the official* of the Mine Worker* are indicted "for 
conspiring with coal operator* in other State* who are friendly 
to union lalvor to unionize the miner* of West Virginia und intru- 
diK-e into that State the higher union wale of wages." This, 
dcclan-s President John P. White, one of the nineteen indicted 
Mine Worker*, "is absurd and ridiculous." 

"We will be amply able to make clear that no such collusion 
existed, or was even thought of. If we conspired with the 
operators, a* the dispatch say*, why did they not indict tho 
operators? There an- ojs-rators in the four Stales mentioned— 
Pennsylvania, Ohio. Indiana, and Illinois—who own mine* in 
West Virginia. They would hardly be conspiring against them¬ 
selves. 

"The whole story is a pure fabrication of the wildest imagi¬ 
nation." 

It may hi- that the full strength <*f the ease against these Mine 
Worker* ha* not appeared in the dispatches, suggest the Wash¬ 
ington I'otl and the Springfield Republican, but. says the latter, 
if all they have done "is to bring about, or to seek to bring al>oul. 
the raising of wages, then it is impossible to offer any defense 
whatever of the us** of the Antitrust Uw in prosecuting them," 
and "the sooner that law is amended, the better." Yet after 
all. The Republican fed* confident that if such is the ease, the 
highest Federal courts are not likely to sustain the charges 
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brought in West Virginia. likewise it appears to the Washing¬ 
ton Timet that “to decide the Wfrt Virginia case against the 
union would seemingly bo to decide against all unions whose 
program might afTect the price of anything entering into inter¬ 
state commerce." And it concludes emphatically: "It is im¬ 
possible and unthinkable that the labor organizations shall now 
Ih< adjudicated out of existence under a law that was never 
meant to apply to them." 

To the New York Timet, however, which looks at the situa¬ 
tion from a slightly different viewpoint, a conspiracy of the kind 
charged "is about as obnoxious a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade as could well bo imag¬ 
ined." and is a "perfectly apparent" viola¬ 
tion of the Antitrust Law. If that statute, 
it continues, "is applicable in any case, it is 
applicable to this one." Finally, 

"The Went Virginia indictment supplies a 
very good test of the uttitude of tin- Kxecu- 
tivo Department of the Government toward 
the remarkable theory adopted by Congress 
that crime is not punishable when committed 
by luhor unions and farmers." 

The New York <ilobe, speaking as a friend 
of organis'd lulwir, welcome* tin* prumeution 
"because sooner or later some court must 
squarely pass on the question of whether or 
not labor unions am obnoxious under the 
Sherman Law." And the New York Com- 
iiit reiol, noting that another set of indict¬ 
ments handed down by the same grand jury 
charges n coal-mining company with (nonage, 
deem" it well that the prosecution of the two 
chhoh will enable the various intercut* con¬ 
cerned "to join issues upon which the Su¬ 
preme (’ourt may pass judgment in the end." 

The indictments came "as a complete sur¬ 
prize to me." says (iovcmnr Hatfield, of 
West Virginia, who. a* the Senatorial inves¬ 
tigation I-“gins, declare* llial "in the Paint 
mill Cabin Creek coal Helds, the civil author¬ 
ities have absolute control and have bail for 

some lime." In view of the wide-spread eritieism of the Gov¬ 
ernor in connection with the use of martial law in West Virginia, 
it. is bill fair to say that the report of the Snrinlist committee of 
inquiry pruetieally exonerates him. To quote from this docu¬ 
ment, tut appears in the Milwaukee lAider (8oc.)— 

"He had inherited mnrtial law from Governor Gbanmck. his 
priHlwiwor, mid the reason lie permitted it to remain effective 
was Itecauac he was requested to do so by the union miners 
I hem-elves to prevent them and their organizer* frem l«*ing 
assaulted and lx<atcn up by the Baldwin-Fcltz tliug* in the em¬ 
ploy of the mine owners. 

"We have no desire to exculpate Governor Hatfield for any 
net he i- justly responsible for, but it is undoubtedly true that be 
lias Im-cii u<-eased of wrongs which were committed under the 
administration of Governor Glasscock, his predecessor, to w*hox- 
official spineli-ssm-ss and subserviency to the mine owners are 
mainly due the outrages which so long disgraced West Virginia 
in the eye* of the nation. 

"It was iimler the administration of Glasscock and not Hat¬ 
field 1 hut martial law was declared; that the military' commission 
was crent*-d: that Mother Jones. John Brown. C. II. Boswell, 
aud numerous others were court-martialed and convicU-d." 

The Soeiulist Committee state in this document that the 
Governor had "unconditionally released" these persons from 
prison, and quote him as saying "that pot in a single instance 
had he affirmed a conviction of the military commission, that 
the supprest Socialist papers were at liberty to resume publiea- 
tioii. aud that he la-lii-vcd in the rights of free organization, free 
speech, and freo assemblage.” 


NEW JERSEY’S JOURNALISTIC PERILS 

AN UNEXPECTED DEVELOPMENT in the Paterson 
/-\ strike—the conviction of a Socialist editor for daring 
^ to impugn the Paterson police in his Weekly Ittue — 
has resulted in a change of the popular temper toward tho 
strike-ridden Jersey city and bids fair to bring up the question of 
free speech as a national topic. Alexander S«M»tt is the nnmo 
of the convicted editor whose sentence is indeterminate nl from 
one to fifteen years at hard labor, with a fine of $2. r i0. The Now 
York Socialist Call announces the formation 
of a "Scott’Defense Fund" by the Passu id 
County Socialist*, to carry the case to the 
highest courts. The contest will Ik* foiiglil 
out on a proper legal basis, say* The Coll, 
and there will be "no anarchy, even if the 
unarehists an- the police," for Scott is not 
to ho railroaded and his fight "will |M-rsi*t. 
when the strike in the silk-mills is ended." 
The statement* on which Scott was indicted 
were directed against the chief of polii-o and 
his men. and some of them ore quoted by 
the Kansas City Star, which says t hat "every 
interval, big or little, that fears publicity" 
is always ready with the cry: "Send tile 
editor to jail; teach him a lesson so ho won’t 
interfere with our game." Oiiih* Keoit wrote, 
The Star tells us: "Helpless men. Women, 
mid children an- brutally cliihlxsl, cuffed, 
and iminliuudlcd right on the slris-ts." And 
nguin: "The police anitn-hist* not only Ih- 
lieve in lawlessness, but they practise it. 
They don’t waste word* on the workingmen 
they simply crack their heiuls." It is of 
remarks like them* that the New York '/>■/»- 
utie says the Curran Kc|torl makes "quite 
as serious charge* against tho police of New 
York" and counsels the higher courts of 
New Jersey to show disapproval of "the 
perversion of justice now lH*ing practised in 
Paterson," for— 

"If they do not cheek the infringement on the rights of the 
press and of free *|s>««ch now going on there. Congress will 
pmpiTly step in and inquire whether citizens mid residents of 
New Jersey an- enjoying the full protection of the guaranties 
of the federal Constitution." 

Just what rights of citizenship have lss-n violated in Paterson 
are touched iqsin by the New York Globe in a resume of I lie 
progress of the strike in which it holds that the whole trouble lias 
l*s-n that " llnywoodism on one side lias b«s*n met by Huy wood- 
ism on tin* other."and it adds that “anarchism is not prevented, 
but stimulated. wlM*n public officers, losing their heads and 
forgetting their oaths, become nnarrhislie." Also The Globe 
l-iints out that it ha* Im-cii the game of Haywood and his asso¬ 
ciate* to tease "a stupid chief of police” into making "illegal 
mm-sts." thus giving support to "the liny wood theory that the 
pn-itil government is nil wrong." Then follow instances, such 
a* the conviction of Haywood in April "by a foolish magistrate" 
a judgment reversed in a higher court; then the conviction of 
Patrick (Quinlan "for an offense which it is seemingly com-oded 
hi' did not commit." and finally, the conviction and sentencing, 
as above stateil, of the Socialist editor of The Weekly Ittue, who. 
a* The Globe says, was found guilty of criminal "hostility to 
government" hv a jury consisting of "two county officers, two 
farmers, and eight business men.” Continuing, The Globe tells 
u» that nltho “nine-tenth* of the voting citizens of Paterson are 
employees." not one of them was on the jury, and it sums up the 
Scott verdict in these word*: 
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"Free sp»**ej l Was first siipprest in Paterson. Then free 
assemblage. N«»w fn*-dom of the |»nw is attacked. It is lo 
l«> Imped there is enough virtue left in the pn*t ami among the 
friends of free government u> pr.tt.s-t this Jersey editor in his 
constitutional rights. A poor man. he should Uut lie ask.sl to 
>H-nr the sole e.\|tense of his defense. He should Ik- furnish.*! 
with competent counsel and a prompt ap|*.-ul taken. In the 
meantime it is proper to re|H-at one of the statements for which 
this Jersey editor has Ihs-ii convicted as a criminal namely. 
I lull the onan-hisni of the worst kind is the anarehisni of public 
officers who flagrantly violate the Inw by disregarding constitu¬ 
tional rights." 

The statute by whose provisions Scott was convicted, the 
Springfield HrinMirnn informs us. was |ms>.-d soon after the 
.•iM.sn-s.si uni ion of President McKinley "in sympathy with the 
popular excitement of the hour over the criticism of governments 
ami public officials by the press," and observe*: 

"That it is a statute which might Ik- used outrageously by 
tile authorities is evident enough. Whether it has la-cn in the 
eiiso rpferred lo we do not undertake to say without having seen 
til" text of the artieles in the Passaic |w|K-r on the Palers.ui 
isdice. Hut it is a luw which, having now been enforced in a 
speeinl instance, should Is- made to stand the test of tin- judg¬ 
ment of the highest tribunals to which the individual may ap|K-nl 
for the safeguarding of his liberties." 

Ilnl the New York Il’orW, which disclaims any sympathy for 
tile I. W. W., sn.vs it has read carefully Kditor Scott's criticism 
of the Paterson police and concludes that— 

"If New York had such a law aud it was interpreted as the 
New Jers.*y law has been interpreted, most of the inhahitauts 
of this eity would In- in jail. Indeed, except for Mayor llaynor 
and <'ommissioner Waldo and the poll.*- force, the town would 
Ik- practically ile|iopuluU*l." 

"Not an ornament to Jersey justice." remarks the Boston 
Tmn*rrii>t on what it rails a "gag law," aud believes the Socialists 
will In- duly grateful to the court for luiving provided them with 
mi unset so valuable as "a fully llclgcd martyr." Th• 77a*- 



UMTED Tlltr PT.XND. 

—Kirby In th.- New York IforM. 


xni/it does not Is-lieve Scott guilty from the evidence of his 
editorials, and defends criticism of puhlic officials with this 
argument: 

“A great deal has hu|>p<>ned within the y.-ar so close to New 
Jersey that the courts of that State should haw- wen ihai the 
literal application <>f the law under which they were working 
was hardly in accord with the puhlic welfare. Suppo-c that 
when Rosenthal was shot down the newspapers and |K**|de of 


tin- eity and Stale «»f New York ha«l Ixs-n eom|K-lled to keep 
silence, that situation would have <*»nlinued to f.-st.-r and expand 
under the inimunili.-s of enforced sw-rccy. It was the puhlicity 
that followed that ga\e justice its opportunity and helped I ho 
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—RoMano In the Now York Tribune. 


authorities to discover and punish at least n few of the guilty 
|iwrti.-s. The delight of men high up in the |N>lice department 
at finding th.-m-. lxcs protected by ■ Inw of the State against 
criticism and the del.*-lion to which it led, for their parts in nil 
infamous conspiracy, eon well Ik- imagined. 

"It is fortunate that the earn- is to he considered by n higher 
or prxdmhly the highest court in the State. If there has heen nil 
inadequate or too technical interpretation of the law, the court 
will douhtic** find it out. If the terms of the law eom|iel I Ini 
verdict that has Im-cii given, then it is so milch the worse for I he 
law. When a public servant. from the highest to the lowest, is 
protected against criticism, we may look for had and oppressive 
-erxicc. Puhlicity is the safety-valve. Public sent intent is a 
U-tter regulator of puhlie service than any other influence that, 
can Ik- invnk.*i, hut it is impossible lo know what, public senti¬ 
ment is if it is deprived of the right of free expression." 

Similarly the Cleveland holds that "fre© government 

is iui|HMsible without free discussion." and that “the right of 
fr«*- s|***-h in a democracy is basic," but. hts-auso of certain 
n***nt infringements of this right in various |iarU of the eounlry, 
Tht Prat is moved to ask: 

"What is meant by free speech as the term is usi-d iu the 
constitutional guaranty? I).h-s it ni.au that one may nl any 
time and in any condition say whatever .-nines into his mind 
lo say? Does it mean tliul ho may say only what the police 
or military aiilborilics soy he muy say? Or doo* it mean inter¬ 
mediate shading* difficult lo define, not clearly umlcrslood and 
then-fore so uncertain us to make clashes inevitable? Then* is 
needed, now mon- than ever before, in view of the prevalent** of 
social unrest, a clear and compelling statement of just what this 
guaranty covers. Since the subject in controversy goes lo I ho 
very hase of free government, the intelligence brought to its 
consideration should he the best that the nation cau summon. 

" l**t the President, therefore, when he deems the time fitting, 
take action on the free-speech petition, not with a view to con¬ 
ditions in Paterson merely, or any other area of passing con¬ 
troversy, but broadly, fundamentally. I**l us have a standard 
definition of what free speech is. b-t us know where we stand." 

The New York Sun is astonished at the "loose and hasty" 
talk over an "agitator" who happen* also to 1 m- an editor, while 
the Providence Journal reminds Scott thal there are sufficient 
court decision* on "the freedom of the press” to ensure him 
every opportunity. 
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THE “TEN-PER-CENT.” IMMIGRATION 

BILL 

T O BAR OUT undesirables on a percentage baas is the 
adroit plan of Senator Dillingham in his Immigration 
Bill, as the press interpret it. A simple application of 
arithmetic is to limit the inllux from southern and eastern 
Kurope. Mr. Dillingham is remembered as chairman of the 
late Immigration Commission and author of an immigration bill, 
vetoed by President Tuft, iu which the feature moat opposed was 
the literacy tc«t. There is no such test in the present Dilling¬ 
ham Bill, the press accounts tell us. but in place of it is a pro¬ 
vision that the number of aliens of any nationality,exclusive of 
temporary visitors.'who may be admitted into the country dur¬ 
ing a year must not exceed 10 |K>r cent, of the number of persons 
of that nationality "resident in the United States at the time of 
the United States census next preceding." while the minimum 
nunl>er of any nationality admissible in any ti-cal year shall not 
Ih> less than .’>,000. The probabilities ure -aid to lie against the 
bill’s coming up for consideration during this session, altho. as 
Thr Journal of Commerce notes, it is the third iu the mute of 
restricted immigrulioii that has been introduced in this (*oo- 
gress. anil its provisions are more severe than those of the other 
bills, except for the omission of the literacy teat. 

It is provided in the Dillingham Bill that when the maximum 
number of any nationality has lacti admitted, all other alien* of 
tliul nationality who apply for admission during the li-eal year 
shall lie excluded. However, "aliens returning from a temporary 
visit abroad, and aliens coming to join near relatives, as well as 
memliers of professional and business clasMU.” may Ik* admilttd 
regardless of the maximum iiiiiiiImt. A further provWon em¬ 
power* the Secretary of Isilmr to admit aliens in w* of the 
maximum number when, "in hi- opinion.such action i» justifiable 
as a measure of humanity." According to informal ion ompiksl 
by Senator Dillingham. based on immigration «X|M>rieniv of 
the last ten years, the New York Sun reports. the Dillinglwm 
Bill, if it became a law. would reduce the immigration from 
southern and eastern Kurope by alsiut l.'to.UM annually, and 
"the number of aliens coming from northern and western Kurope 
might Ik* increased t wtr-lhirds." Ap|«rently this is a consum¬ 
mation that is widely wi-lud, as the liuliaiia|s>lis .Yei rt says: 

"Frankly. immigrants from northern ami western Kurope are 
more to bo dosind than those from any other |«art of the world. 
Most of what is recognized as true American stock to-day traces 
its ancestry to peoples of (Ireat Britain. Germany, and other 
states of the same grade. Immigration laws should be just not 


only to the home-seeker, but to those whose homes an* to In* 
shared by the neweomers. The need for stricter regulation is 
recognized. Perhaps the Dillingham proposal* will open the 
way for a solution." 

The absolute need of legislation to reduce the present flow’ 
of immigration to a minimum is insisted on by the Lalwr Clarion, 
San Francisco, which argue* in this fashion against, the alien 
laborer who paujierizes the American workman: 

"The great bulk of the immigration we are- now receiving 
consists i A Lithuanians, Magyars, Polish. Portuguese. Ktimn- 
nians, Russians. Servians, Slovak*. Slavonian*. Syrian*. Turkish, 
and South Italian males. They are unlike the old immigration 
which came in family group* looking for a home and a chance 
to id urate their children and advam*e their general condition*. 
Kveryw’herv this cheap labor has been coining in and crowding 
out the Amerieau workman." 

On the other hand, many ncw*|>apcrs can see no virtue in sueh 
restriction* of immigration as Senator Dillingham proposes, a*, 
for example, the Philadelphia Record, which think* "there is 
much lists excuse for excitement altoul immigration now than 
there was sixty years ago." lH*causc in proportion to the popula¬ 
tion our immigrants form hardly as large a percentage as they 
did then. 

"The |icr*oiis of foreign birth in thi* country in 1800 were 
Id.’ |st cent, of the total. In HUM) they were Id.7. The 
largest percentage in any intermediate census year wan 14.8 iu 
1890." 

The New York Riming Pont attributes the falling off of im¬ 
migration from northern and western Europe to the fact that 
countries in that section ha\e Income more attractive to the 
poo|4c l*»rn then*, owing to improvement in social and political 
condition*, and it consequently foresees a d«*ereasc in immigra¬ 
tion from southern and eastern Kuro|x* when sueh conditions 
have ameliorated there. As for Mr. Dillingham's bill. Thr 
Po.t call* it "a device which smacks somewhat of the govern¬ 
mental method* found by Gullirer on the island of l.nputn." 
Nor has the Philadelphia Public l^xlyer any ndmiration for the 
proposal, which is illogical, might prove absolutely harmful to 
the W«sl, ami "might even load to unfortunate diplomatic 
entanglements." and The ledger concludes: 

"The immigration problem must Is* settled, but let it be done 
reasonably and fairly. Exclusion by itcrccntagrs would not 
only Is- contradictory of the historic policy ami principle of the 
nation, but it would Is* wofully futile in accomplishing it* 
pur|Kwc. The ninth man might Is* the very one who ought to 
Is* kept out and the eleventh the very one who ought to bo 
welcomed." 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Till happy puir in Berlin dr.** three kin*. Sen York Press. 

T. It. h ipllte a traveler. hut he never set- out of the ti*ni|imlr nine.— 
lh iron Srtci. 

GrxiKOK IIaHVEY says that it doesn't |a> tn le a prophet. It iwlalnlf 
dkln'i pay Georg**.— Columbia Sum 

Ik the Senators study hard they May learn shat a lobbyist Is by the 
end ut the •••axst. — Kansas Clin Sv. 

That noise you hear frum tin- East Is the Turk rubbing hi* hand* *» 
Greek -aat* Bulgarian LnlirUi' Timer 

New York Ls to have ms only thr Urg.**t court-I k- w In the country. 
but lhe largest church It need* both Cletrland l-ni" 

To |iut one over its* platter when Wuntr comm up in the pinch Is about 
a* precarious a* writ In* a Ilfc-tnsuruiKv policy **n the PMitsit of Mexico. 
—Vrr York Press. 

Tit* mayor of Philadelphia ha* found that tin* rtr-t families are willing 
to have the town reformed, if it can be done without Inconvenience to 
them.- —Bonon Adeertisrr. 

Al.PIiKO Noyes Is getting a large vote (hr poet laureate from American 
editor* who can not rv mein tier any other British poet on the spur of the 
moment - HutfnU- /Inquirer. 

Some one say* that thm* will be a monument erected to Mr- Pankhurst 
In flfty years. S*hiw of those member* of Parliament no doobt think that 
a Ions lime to wait .—Velroll Free I’m j. 


Place Is now raging in Us* Balkunn—Columbia .Stair. 
sometimes the water-wagon can Is* made to do xTvIec na a band-wagon. 
—Albany Journal 

An l« serene tn California lx-land Stanford students have defatted a 
Japan'—- nine at baseltall.—.Vnr lor* .Sun. 

M« EOMOK »a>s there wlU Is* no poverty one hundred years hence. 
Not for any of u« at least -Cletrland leader. 

In tin- old days Kurland used to burn the witches, but now witches an* 
trying to burn KngUnd —Char It rum Sues and Courier, 
r.Aw-nna mail.* out of newspaper* are a laic Invention Sons* new*, 
paper-* make better gax-piptw tlian other* I’hlhuhtphia \orth American. 

smmeboiii propoan Hut the trailed stnt.w buy Mexico. But If we I tad 
to pay all tbe Mexican goterans-uts then* an* wouldn't It Is* cxisnslvef— 
ATrr l or* Mall 

A cttt editor with a few fh* circus tickets to dispose <*f know* Just how 
I he President fed*. with alxsjt 0..MKI applicant* fur every post-oftlcr.— 
C-dumfui tfhlo .Stair Journal. 

The Chicago Tribune remark* that Japan ought to Is* grateful lM*cau«< 
the l sited States opemd her up to civilization she i* and would like 
to mum the compliment in kind - Louisville Timet. 

•> to the hour of going to pram, no member of tlu* original Ananias 
Club ha* announced his intention of follow ing tbe Colonel'* example and 
appealing to the courts.—.Vrst Or Irons Tiinrs-llemocrat. 




WHY JAPAN CAN NOT DECLARE WAR 


J APAN WII.L NOT EICIIT about the invidious treatment 
of a few fruit-farmers in California. "Of that we may bo 
sure.” do-lures Mr. Lovat Eraser in the London Uaily Mail. 
Mr. Eraser is one of the first Orientalists in the world and knows 
nil l lull can be learned about the |>ust and present polities, state¬ 
craft., and military resources of the Near and Ear Hast. HU 
.” India under Curam” U eonsi«len-d by critics a masterpiece of 
lirillianl writ inn, judicial fairness, and a.-eurat* information. 
Il«* is perfectly well qualiticil to give reasons why Ja|>aii must 
Iwnilalc when once a real amim l*Ui has dc\clo|ied. Japan U too 
wnuk, too |MMiri iudeud, to enter the lists 
with America, he says. If she did. she would 
enuse the while races throughout the world 
to stand shoulder to shoulder iu a solid iU t* 

phitlaux again*! her. Even if she conquered J'ii£ ' 

Hawaii and Lho Philippines, the United ■'$*£ 

States, after experiencing a defeat which 
could Imi merely temporary, would revive •.? A 

from such a Hull Kuu discomfiture stronger Ji 

than ever anil with more ships and more fit 

men, and a deepened tom|w-sL of anger £ ( tj Mum 

would ultimately drive the yellow man *s' 

* 1 1 loot less home and weather-beaten hack.” i tv TTH 
To quote Mr. Eraser: I I Wi .J \ 


a 


■* A eon diet betwreen Japan and the United 
Slates ut this jlinolum would mean the ruin 
of Japan. The late Homer Iso’s fantastic 

visions have little relation to reality. Jn|*ao \ 

could not run t he risk of an invasion of the 
Pacific slope, because she would soon Imi 
ejected. She might tuke Hawaii and lho 
IMiilippines, hut how long could she keep 

them? The United States would prews for- l———— 

ward the completion of the Panama Cuual, 

spend her vast renoum* in ImildinK an Call off n 

invincible armada of dreadnoughts, and 

devote all her incomparable energies to 

winning hack her lost possi***iims. The ultimate outcome if the 
si rugglc would never he in doubt, so far ns the near future is ron- 
cermsl, for Japun could get no more ship* and no more money." 

Japan hod the bitterest possible experience in her Manchurian 
campaign when she spent her last bullet ami almost her lost 
man in winning over Russia a victory which brought no in¬ 
demnification. Hail the struggle continued much longer, says 
Mr. Eraser, history would have hiu! a different tale to tell about 
the Moody vicissitudes which were ended by the Treaty of Ports¬ 
mouth. One victory by land or son over the Yankees would 
mean nothing, declari* this writer, for. lie proceeds: 

"A teni|Mirary success would be of no avail in such a mighty 
oontticl. Japan fought herself to a standstill in the war with 
Russia. Had fighting eonliniitsl a few months longer the 
verdict might have ln«en reversed. She knows full well that the 
United States would never mwpt transient defeat. She is 
equally well aware that the Western world will not give her 
more ships and money to prosecute a war luiscd ii|*>o su<*h an 
issue as the (‘alifornian Mind Hill. It would Is* a war deliher- 
ately fought to ehallenge the world-*upr»*mai*y of the while nui-s, 
and in such a cause the white races would instantly unite. They 
would not all fight, hut they would not help Japan. The welfare 
of America means more to the white races than the welfare of 
Asia. 

“We may take it for granted, then, that the pn-sont differenees 
Itclween Japan and the United States will in some way or other 
lie composed.” 


Mr. Eraser thinks tiuil the United States has a high mission to 
perform both by sea and land in supporting the supremacy of the 
white race*, and maintaining their right to rule the earth. 
Hence he tells us that while the quarrel between the United 
States and Japan “is comparatively trivial, the issue that lies 
behind it is not trivial, and is probably destined to become nno 
of the greatest problems of tbo twentieth century." He thus 
descni.es what this yellow races want: 

"Equality of treatment, in the form in which the claim is 
Wing advanced by the more progressive poople* of Asia, con¬ 
notes aomctliing more than relief from 
disabilities under the special laws of the 
v . white root*. It means that the tacit nssuinp- 

lion of the while race* that it is their 
, privih-gc to inherit the earth is directly con- 

t*-»t**d. The yellow nw-cs are lM*ginniug to 
VoXPm insist upou their right to spread outward. 

• ./JvjTc pL The overspill of the population or Europe 
pours into the American oontinenL Japan 
I Amt ’ and China do not ms* why they should not 

WWasQr move outward also, especially as they hred 

jflf faster and much of their soil is alreudy ovor- 

peopled. 

JvJKJI "The little colonies of Japanese and 

O ' [ A . Chinese scattered about over the American 

continent repnwnt only the vanguard of 
this great movement. Jajmn does not find 
| \ \ in Non* all the opportunities for expansion 

I yl V I which she hail cxpe'-ti*d. She knows that 

] | by men* weight of numls-rs the Chines*' 

f.-^i I j will eventually till up the vacant spare of 

!?|»\ \ Manchuria." 






Japan—*** rail ..ITruurdn*. Mr. Wil>un’ 
—Par* (Tokyo). 


Iu this point lies the incalculable good 
America is doing by netting up u bulwark 
along the Pacific sliqio to keep off the 
locustliko honhn that would soon desolate 
Hit territory. In fact: 


"California is the new- boundary-wall of 
the white races. The* day of Asiatic invasions of Europe is 
over. Wo have just seen the Turks driven front their lout 
European possessions. The |M*oplus of Asia ha 1 vo , til rood their 
faix-s eastward again, and they look across the Pacific toward 
the light of the morning sun. America, with her millions of 
negroes and her moss's of half-civili/.cd immigrants from 
Eastern Europe, reject* them. She does so with good reason." 

What Mr. Eraser style* "a trivial quirrel” lietwoen the 
United State* and "the eager people of Jupun, triumphant, 
"•native. clamorous for recognition, but si ill more avid of room 
to expand." is or tain to be adjusted. The Japanese will not 
retaliate. They will not hit hack, but "they will follow lho 
line of least resistance." turning to the British Pacific possessions 
lying at their feet which only the fleet of lho United Stales can 
deliver from tbeir clutches. This is how Mr. Fraser put* it: 

"Tin* rich coastal licit of Northern Australia, with its deep 
river*, fine liarhora, and unfailing rainfall, could maintain thirty 
millions of people. It* present inhabitant* number less than a 
thousand white folk. We have painted it red and left it vacant. 

"At the present rate of progress. Australia will not a century 
hence have population enough to stem the flood of a yellow 
invasion. Tin* course which the outward movement or the 
yellow raii-s must eventually follow seems automatic and irre¬ 
sistible. Elect* in the North Sea can not slop it. The only 
chance for Australia's salvation will Is* if the mastery of lie* 
Pacific paws into the hands of the United Stales, nuit that is 
an issue which may have to In* fought out first." 
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WHISPERINGS OF MONARCHY IN CHINA 

THRILL of joy. or something very much like it. ran 
through the Flowery Land when the greatest Republic 
of the New World recognized the latest Republic of the 
Old. All over China meetings have been held to celebrate the 
event. Four thousand students marched in line to the Amer¬ 
ican legation at Peking, carrying American flags and making 


the air ring with their acclamations. The Clnncso-Aimriaan 
.Society also arranged a meeting in the capital, with a parade 
of the citizen*, and all expresl their gratitude to "the greatest 
Republic in the world” for its gracious reception of it* younger 
sister into the circle. Then 1 is a deep meaning in this burst of 
exultation. Young republicans of China have been for some 
time looking with suspicion on the bcuriug of Yuan Shi-kai. 
They think that, like Ctsir. "lie is ambitious." and there is a 
whispered threat that he may yet meet with Cmw's fate. He 
is suppoiwd to loathe republicanism and would fain revive the 
monarchy. The condition of things is stated by the China 
Republican (Shanghai), which qualities its expression of gratitude 
with regrets thnt tin- n>cognition did not come earlier, for then 
Russia might not have had so free a hand in Mongolia, and 
a more advantageous natiiuial loan would have liecn settled. 
To quote the words «»f this organ: 

"The long-deferred recognition l»y America of the Chinese 
Republic, which l«i-<lay. after months of tardy postponement, 
has at last liccn weorded to the new regime, will be received 
with mixt feelings. In the llrst place, the long delay of this ad 
of courtesy has rolilnsl it of much of its spontaneity. Altho 
wo fully appreciate the spirit in which recognition has been 
accorded to ('liina. we can not help feeing that it has come at 
a most inopportune time. The hasty conclusion of the loan 
without Parliament's sanction, which is a violation of the 
Const it ut ion. has created an acute crisis which has by no means 
passed. Yet. in u way, recognition i* most timely. Taking a 
broad, instead of a merely superficial, view of the matter, it is 
clear that the simple act of recognition of the Chines.* Republic 
by the United States has uot a little value. It is amply intent 
that America has recognized the change in the form of govern¬ 
ment and not merely the personnel or the Government itself. 
Had another Government been in power, recognition would 
have come just the same. Were another Government to assume 
office to-morrow, the act of recognition would still hold good." 

Especially valuable is the recognition because it will give 


sanction and strength to the republicans, and help them to 
withstand the machinations of monarchists, says this paper 
significantly, and it goes on to say more pointedly: 

"For some time past, the air has been ihiek with rumors that 
Yuan Shi-kai is aiming at a monarchy. If this is really true, 
then it will he less easy for him to put his monarchical theory into 
actual practise now that the Republic has Ix-cn recognized. 
The ad of recognition is hound to lend great moral weight to the 
principle of republicanism, and Yuan Shi-kai’s chances of sul*- 
verting and demolishing the republican fabric an* correspond¬ 
ingly lessened. The fad that among the first to recognize the 
young Chinese Republic is the greatest Republic in the world 
makes the act all the more welcome. Onex* again. America has 
proved herself a true friend to China in word as well as in deed. 
First, her attitude relative to the opium question, and the gener¬ 
ous return of the Boxer indemnity; then her Itcfricnding of China 
in the matter of the loan, and now recognition. Verily, it is a 
record of whirh any great civilized nation has a right to fix 1 ! 
justly proud. Would that there were more like her in the world." 

In another editorial the China Republican expresses its ap¬ 
preciation of 1 “resident Wilson's wisdom and moderation, and 
obaarvaa: 

"The real import of the recognition appear* in the udunl words 
of President Wilson and Charge d’Affaira* Williams, rather than 
in any meaning which other* may try to read into these words 
or into the action. Thera is not one word implying even the 
existence of Yuan Shi-kai or approval of the man. Therein I lit* 
American President shows his wisdom. He is keeping free of 
political complications or political collision*. Who in China is 
right or who wrung, the President of the American Republic does 
not propose even to consider. He leaves these differences of 
opinion to the Chinese to settle among themselves. First, by 
withdrawing from the loan group, and then by the wording of 
the declaration of recognition, lie withdraws from unholy alli¬ 
ance* or annoying complication*. 

"The American President shows sympathy to China’s attempt 
at self-government, with no raferanoe to Yuan Shi-kai's at¬ 
tempt at autocracy. He weloome* the oMacinhling of the 
representative* in the National Assembly, tho as yet unable 
to welcome a chosen I “resident. He wishes well for every pur¬ 
pose of China in ‘perfecting the republican form of government,' 
but not so much as hint* that it is his desire that Yuan may 
succeed in overriding such a Government and make himself a 
one-man power, whether called President or called Emperor. 
I “resident Wilson hopes that ‘all the established obligations of 
China, which ph-mmI to the Provisional Government, will in turn 
pans to and Ih- observed by til* Government established by the 
Assembly.’ and doe* not desire that this Assembly shall Ih* over¬ 
ruled by the dictum of connivance of the provisional President. 


What the American I*rasident actually does is 1o recognize the 
new Republic of China as embodied in the National Assembly, 
until such time as the Assembly shall effect the perfection of 
democracy by drawing up a permanent constitution and electing 
a permanent President." 




TUAN SlII-KAl, Tilt OIUIWINU BAMBOO HPMOt'T. 

—Pert <Tuk>o>. 



IUVIDF.D WK FAL 1 - 

Ri»*i * t«» Japan How much of the ruins do you propose to 
lake'” —XaHanal Rrririr (Shanghai!. 
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CHINA THANKS A.MKKICA. 

Mr. Williams, our art lag minuter .t Pelting. arriving the address of thanks by .Mr. 
Woo* for the Chinese people at the time of the great parade. 


Whatever counsel Mr. Cleniencoau 
nave to the I’resilient of the Repuh- 
lie. he has himself come oilt ill his 
|ni|kt, the llomnir l.ibrr (Paris|, with 
n strong attack on antiinilitarism ami 
n passionate ap|>enl to the conscript 
not to betray bis country. Ilisclo- 
•Iuent words run as follows: 


“ I have received your remittam-e. also the 
printi'il matter. You may count on me. If 
Ijo to war our bullets shall he aimed at our ofli- 
eein, ami as soon as We an* face to face with the 
enemy, we will reverse arms with upturned rifle 
butts.” 


A great sensation has been caused by President 
Poincare’s action in summoning Mr. Clcmen- 
ceau, the brilliant Senator and ex-Minister. to a 
private conference. The witty retort of the Presi- 
dent, when Clcmenceau remarked that he was 
not President of the Council, lias been repeated by 
cverv European paper. ” No. you are not President 
of the Council, hut you must become counsel to the 


China'* great paradcof gratlluilc for rni«nlll<m at th«- American Ixvatkia In IVkO* ««> Me> V 


the French Army is now licing struck with u severe attack of 
antimiliturism. Mr. Jaurf*. the great apostle of this creed, is 
openly jubilant as he witness** the mutiniea and demonstrations 
which greet the (loverninent’s Thns-Years’ Sendee Hill at Toul. 
Nancy, Bel port, and other garrison towns. The moat serious 
disturbance* have taken pirns- at the great military centers, even 
including Paris, The drill grounds have been scenes <*f riot in 
which rifles have liecn broken up, uniforms trampled under 
foot, and oflh-ers mobbed amid erics of " Damnation on the Thrrc- 
Ycurs’ Hervioo Hill." Hundreds of soldiers havo 
marched through the sln-ets of the capital singing 
the " lnU<rnational," the great hymn of the Social¬ 
ist I jil»or Party. At Toul alone .’#>0 conscripts have 
Im-cii put under urn-si and condemned to condign 
punishment. The lf*3d Kegiment, stationed at 
this garrison, have a particularly rebellious repu¬ 
tation, and an intercepted letter, addrest to a 
Socialist leader by one of these men. contained 
the following words, according to the SoUil (Paris;: 


" Eternal shame on you who deliver 
to irreparable devastation the last 
refuge of all greatm*s and of all 
licautyt You believe, unhappy iiiau, 
that you can think. You arc naught 
but weakness, a weakness that bus 
lost all |wrpo**\ You yourself, your France, your Paris, your 
village, your lane, your brook. all that manifold mass of history 
from which you come since it is the work of your forefathers 
—is it all nothing to you. ami are you going utterly unmoved 
to deliver the soil of vour soul to the stranger? Yes! Say that 
this is your wish! You pause; you did not understand; you 
did not know. A heavier sacrifice than you expected has lns-n 
asked of you. as of many others who would have thought them¬ 
selves unworthy of France if they had murmured." 

Hut Mr. Jaurfa dwells with glee on the spectacle of the anti- 


SOCIALISM IN THE FRENCH ARMY 

T HE STUPEFACTION thatVould paralyze Charlemagne, 
Charles Martel, Joan of Arc, Louis the Magnificent, 
and the " Littlo Corporal ’’ if they could come hack and 
see France permeated with pacifism would make a new page in 
French history'. France, the France of “Dunois, the young, the 
brave"—whose ballad tune is almost the national anthem of 


President,” said the head of the Republic. It is not recorded 
what Mr. Clerooneeau replied, but since that interview the 
Barthou Ministry have taken vigorous steps to check the 
spread of Socialism. Syndicalism, and Anarchism. They arc 
raiding certain printing and publishing houses and suppressing 
the further issue of the Socialist tract, \fanutl du Suldnl, 
from which we quote the following passage: 


"Every infamy, every cruelty, every scandal, and every lying 

program lias hud La 1‘alrie for its 
device. It is for this word that we 
are shut up for three years of military 
service; that we are mado slaves, per¬ 
haps murderers, or the victims of the 
brutality of the e|iaulct, forouroffi- 
ror* arc brutes, and the best officers 
the worst brute*. The whole Amjy is 
a school of crime, vice, laziness, hy- 
l-H-risy, and cowardice. Hotter for 
thy soldier to desert than to put up 
with thn insults ami punishments 
which await him while he wears the 
livery of slavery and crime." 
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I hi I Hoik*, antimilitaristic action »( (lie mutinous soldier*. nml 
after repeating hi* internal ionalislic doctrine ami hi* cry for 
paeitisui, point* to Tout ami Nancy ami dedartw: "This U 
only llic begiuuing: I be end in not far off." 

Tin* t nlranaigranl (I’aria) rejoice* that the recalcitrant regi- 
menu nn» to Ik* sent out «»f Franco on |*-nal service in Africa: 

"Wo an' sorry that ouch a disgrace ha* 1-fallen throe mis¬ 
guided men, hut the punishment i* m-cr>uary. for the Oovem- 
iiioiiI'm notion i* m-edi-d nr a precaution against another attack 
of I hi* mutinoua fever which would draff tho country into fatal 
lei luugy ami destruction." 

Hebei’* lirilliunt orffnn, the Vuricrtrt* (Berlin), thinlu that 
the Army in France i- at length lieeomiog anturnted with tho 
diN'trinm of nntimiliiuri*m nml 
inleriwtionnliam such a* were 
embodied in n resolution pi.«*«-d 
in ItKtT at Amiens h.v the t uu- 
gre«* of tho (lenernl t’onfeder- 
nlioii of Uilior, an iu» x'iiition 
largely consisting of Socialists 
and Aiuirc|ii»t*. This resolution 
ran: 

"Tho Congress declnrra that 
tin- propaganda of anliinililari*iii 
nml antipntriot hun should t-« 
pii"h««d with ever-increasing oiirn- 
r*lmw and audacity." 

Thu la*t Congress, hold in IOW. 
won not loan explicit, any* I’or- 
wurfs. It* view* were embodied 
in tho following revolution: 

"The Congress indor*><* the 
formula of the International. 

Worker- have no country; mn- 
sequenlly nil war is nn attack on 
t III- w orking clauses. 11 i* a bloody 
and terrible means of distracting 

attention from our claims. The Congress declares that in caac of 
w ar among the Powers, workingmen ought to retort by declar¬ 
ing a general strike." 

Shaking of the lengthem-1 term of service in the Frrnch 
Government's program. the great German Socialist organ very 
tomjiorately discusses the question a* to its effect on the small 
farmer and the peasant. The great landowners licm-lit by it. 
but the poor are made poorer still. To quote from this paper: 

"Before all thing- we must take into consideration the differ¬ 
ence he tween the interests of the great landowners and I !»• *-»> of 
the peasant or petty former. The great landowm-r. if he !«•— 
longs lo (lie noliility. is from the outlet a strong *up|-irt«T of 
im-reasod army service. Not only because lbo sons of the 
lauded Uobility are placed in the highest rauk os officer*, but 


UcauM- tin- landowner himself pm fit* by supplying to I lie Army 
grain ami foodstuff, hones and fishier. Tho hiiiuII farmer 
niioatw all the advantage which the lurge estate-holder roup* 
from war. But his lH«vi«t burden lies ill the fai't that wlu n 
his noun are called to service under the color* he has to hire help 
from other sources, and ut a dearer rate. Muny families under 
thaw circumstances feel the load heavy to t-Mir, uml indis-d I heir 
very exfatonoe a* farmer* is plainly thn-atcued." 

This is the main reason why "the Kocinl Democrat* of 
Germany, as well as of France, oppose both the increase of tho 
Army in numlvni and lengthening of the term of service." 

Such pa|MTS as tho Frankfurter Znlnntf and the \'n*n*ihr 
Z.citung (Berlin) tell the story of Toul and Nancy, but without 
editorial comment. The Kuglish paj--r* are more outspoken, 

and the tone of tbeir remarks gen¬ 
erally runs in complete harmony 
with the following utterance of 
the Ismdon Daily Chranirh: 

"The scusntionnl mutinie*and 
demonstrations in 111" French 
Army against the pro|K>«d llin-e 
years' service an -11 imrleiil which 
can not In- overlooked either lo 
France or in Kuropc. Nothing 
like them has occurred in any 
west Kuro|Htnu army in modern 
linn*. 

"It ap|M-ars now that the 
earlier account* rather under¬ 
stat'd than exaggerated the iu- 
eidenU, which liuve occurred nut 
merely in the great garrison* on 
the tSasteni frontier at Belfort, 
Toul. uml Nancy, hut at cen¬ 
ter* no different and no widely 
di*|»crsed a* Pari*. Macon. Moii- 
taulian. and Mont|ielHer. A rela¬ 
tively large number or soldier* 
from these place* have In-ell de¬ 
ported to the ‘ puiii-him-ut * l«at- 
talions in Africa: a number more 
have bwn scat to be tried by court martial." 

A strange story in the Git Mu* (Paris) make* out that Russia 
imposed th«- three-years plan on France. "For some time." says 
that paper, "we were threatened with a rupture of the Franco- 
Russian Alliance, In-tbiim- we were not sufficiently strung, or at 
least lierausc we diil not np|--ar so." Then tho London A’m/ion 
speaks of France an "a Russian satrapy," and adds: 

“Whatever the fate of the Three-Years Bill may In-, the Rus¬ 
sian Alliance will hn\e entered on a new phase of criticism uml 
skepticism. Pacifist* lia ve disliked it because it perpetuated the 
antagonism In ( Sermany, the t 'hauvinist* because it never seemed 
to bring nearer the dream of neovermg the lost provinces. It 
is now n-va-alcd a* a menace In ualiimu! independence."— Tratw - 
latum made Jar Tut LiTJ-UAUV Dio tar. 































THE MULATTO TO SAVE THE NEGRO 


A KBY to the negro problem ha* been discovered by Prof. 
11. E. Jonlun, of the University of Virginia, in the last 
place where one would look to sec it found. mpeeially 
by h Southerner. This key Professor Jordan asserts to he the 
iimlutto. Then* are now about two million mulatto's in the 
United States, and there will bo more, if statisti»*s an- worth 
anything. Half-breeds, and the mulatto 
oapecially, huvo liven generally held to lie 
inferior to the race of either parent. l*ro- 
fosHor Jordan believea that the facts art* 
quite otherwise. Ho thinks that the lialf- 
brood is usually a better and more useful 
citizen than the man of pun* race, and that 
the mulatto's inferiority has nothing to do 
with the fact that he is a cross. Tlu< solu¬ 
tion of the negro pmblem is facilitated, he 
bcliuvos, rather than complicated, by the 
mulatto's existence. The breed has l»ecn 
proved most effective in some other lands, 
notably in the English island colony of 
Jamaica. Says lVofeesor Jordan, writing 
in Tin 1‘opuUir Science* Monthly (New York, 

Juno): 

"It may help the subsequent discussion 
to note lit this point the fad that Jamaica 
•loos not have a ‘negro problem' as we 
know it in the United States. And oil the 
fai.’O of things it would appear that it might 
well be present then* in even more aggra¬ 
vated 'form. For in Jamaica then* an- onl\ 
aliout 16,000 whites among a colored popu¬ 
lation of about 700,000. including about 

60.000 mulattoos. It should la- noted that 
in this 'Queen of the Greater Antilles' the 
mulattoos. as a class, are more nearly at the 
level of the whites than at that of the pure negroes. The 
mulattocs contribute the artizan*. the teacher*, the busim-s 
and professional men. They an* the very liackbonc of wonder¬ 
ful Jamaica. To he sure. Jamaica has had thirty years more than 
the United States during which to 'solve' her 'negro problem.' 
But iierhnps the perfect adjustment between the races in Jamaica 
and the elimination of any 'problem' of this kind finds its ex¬ 
planation in a more rational and more consistent political treat¬ 
ment made possible by the absence of any const it lit ional pre¬ 
scription." 

Of the physical and mental results of cross-breeding, the 
writer says: 

"I admit the general inferiority of blaek-white offspring. 
Defective half-breeds are too prevalent and obtruding to |«erniit 
denying the apparently predetermined result of such er**sses. 
But I emphatically deny that the result is inherent in the simple 
fact of cross-breiding. There an* not a few very striking 
exceptions among my own acquaintances. Absolutely the best 
mulatto family I have ever known traces its ancestry hark on 
both tlio maternal and paternal side to high-grade white grand¬ 
fathers and pure-type negro grandmothers. The reason for 
the frequently inferior product of such crosses is that the (letter 
elements of both races under ordinary conditions of easy mating 
with their own type feel an instinctive repugnance to inter¬ 
marriage. Under these usual circumstances a white man who 
stoops to mating with a colored woman, or a colored woman 
who will accept a white man, are already of quite inferior type. 
One would not expect superior offspring from such parents if 
it concerned horses or dogs. Why should we expect the biolog¬ 
ically impossible in the ease of man? If the parents an* of good 
type, so will be the offspring. And even with the haudicap of 


frequently degraded white ancestry- the mulatto of our country, 
as in Jamaica, forms the most intelligent and potentially useful 
element of our colored population. 

"The fact. then, is established. Iieyond all possibility of dis¬ 
proof. it seems to me. that a iH-gro-white cross docs not in- 
InTently mean degeneracy; and that the mulatto, measured by 
present-day standards of Caucasian civilization, from economic 
and civic stand|s)ints, is mi advance upon 
a pure negro. In further sup|*ort of the |*o- 
tency of even a relatively’ remote white an¬ 
cestry may l»o cited the almost unique 
instniu'e of the Moses of the colon’ll race. 
Hooker T. Washington. As one mingles day 
by day with eolond |H*ople of all grades and 
•hade*. one is imprest with the significance 
of even small admixtures of Caucasian blood. 
What dement* of hope or menace lie hidden 
in these mulatto millions? How can they 
help to solve or confuse the 'problem'?" 

The following assertions an- made by the 
writer in this connection.and evidence isnd- 
duecd in liehnlf of their truth: "First, the 
negro can not undergo mental development 
U-yond a certain maximum. Second, it is 
poMilile to appmximste a ‘pure’ mulatto 
rail’ combining the liewt elements of black 
and white." This could In* done ideally by 
a demigod experimenter; we ean approach 
it. In bolds, by education and the fostering 
of m-gro racial pride. He goes on: 

"The |M»int seems clear that in the prua- 
ctice of 2.000.000 mulattocs. steadily in- 
creasing in iiumlicr. of relatively su|icrior 
worth to the pure negro, we have a key to 
the solution of our problem. The mulatto is 
the Iceven with which to lift the negro race. 
He serve* as our best lever for mgro eleva¬ 
tion. The mulatto does not fid the instinctive mental nausea to 
n«-gn» mating. Me might even lie made to feel a sacri-d mission 
in this respect. The negro aspires to lie mulatto, the mulutto 
to lie white. These aspirations nre worthy, and should be en¬ 
couraged. Possibility of marriage with mulatto would lie n 
very real incentive to serious efforts for development on the 
l»art of the mgro. The logical conclusion may follow in the 
course of the ages. At any rate, from present indications our 
hope lies in the mulatto. A wise staU-smanship and rationul 
patriotism will make every effort to conserve him. and imbue 
him with his mission in the intercets of the brotherhood of a 
l*rtter mnn. The problem seems possible of solution only as the 
mulatto will undertake it. with the carin'*!, help of the white.” 


SHOOTING AT THE "MOVIES" The use of moving picture* 
of animals ms "living targets" is related in The Outdoor World 
(New York. June/, which quotes this description: 

" Every time you fire the picture stops for a second or so and 
the passage of the bullet through it is shown by a hole of light; 
then the picture starts to move again. The report of the rifle is 
caught by microphones suspended above the target anil the 
sound is conveyed to the cabin in which the picture-operator 
works, actuating a relay instrument, which is connected with the 
picture-machine and momentarily checks the passage of the film. 
The disappearance of the shot-holes in the screen is eaused by u 
kind of triple screen. . . . The shot goes through all three 
sereins, but when the two moving ones niter position they, of 
course, cover up any hole made, as no two hole* synchronize 
on the series of three screens. Your particular sport depends 
on the film. You can shoot sea-gulls, wild tigers, otters, kanga¬ 
roos—in fact, anything which the film can ‘catch."’ 



••nut hilitto » rar. u*v*x." 


Prof. H. K. J«nUn oflhct til«i«*ll» 
of Virginia aUvanoo the *lr1 kins HI- 
inolun chat IksunkUo "W the l<« wn 
with which to lift l he negro rwer.” 
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EFFICIENCY'S LATEST WRINKLE 

T HE VERY LATEST thing in the analysis of the mo¬ 
tion* made by n worker during hi* task i* to u*e the 
stereoscopies cam era in connection with small inean- 
di-secut lump*, to Htudy the path hi* hand* travel. When time 
i* to 1 h> taken into account, the lamps are lla*hed at given in¬ 
terval*. A clow Htudy of the photographic reaull* by an expert 
often enable* him to readjust the dement* of an operation, or 
to relocate vital part* of machinery, in *uch a way a* to nave 
lime and energy, and consequently money, to both employer 
and employed. From a description of thi* method contributed 
to The Amt'riean \lachini*t (New York. Juno 5), by Fred il. 
Colvin, we quote the following: 

"Itnek of nil the various method* of'securing increased output 
by reducing unne c a w a r y waste of time, and utterly regard!*-** „f 
the six-vial name by which the method may In* called, i* a study 
of the different detail* which go to make up the operation* ami 
the time nquirod for each. Then' seems to be little doubt that 
Krunk B. (lilbreth must l>o recognized as the pioneer in the study 
or motion, or ‘motion study.' a* it has come to be called. 

“So far a* we can barn, all previous effort in this direction 
was eon lined to a study of tho elemental time required to per¬ 
form certain operations without much regard to the motions 
made during that time. Motion study, on the other hand, seeks 
to reduce the motion* to the lowest possible nuirtl*er and to the 
shortest distance, with the intention of reducing the total lime 
inquired by a proportionate amount. Beginning with the lav¬ 
ing of brick, and coming up to the comparatively recent use 
of the moving-picture camera as a means of recording motion, 
or making 'motion studies.’ Mr. (lilbreth has now developed a 
Inter and simpler method, and one which is less expensive to 
operate than the motion-picture camera with its yards and yards 
of tilms. 

"This representation is obtained by attaching a small electric 
liulb such ii* is used in the pocket Hash lamp, to each hand of the 
operator, the attachment being easily made by a sort of insulated 
ring which tits over the operator's foreHnger. These lamps re¬ 
ceive current from a small battery, and. while they can be 
lighti-d continuously, it has lieen found more satisfactory to put 
a small motor-driven interrupter in the circuit so as to have 
the lamps Hash at regular intervals during the cycle. 

"This also affords the opportunity of studying the time 
of various moti.ms by having the lamps make a predetermined 
number of flashes per minute. As they are photographed as a 
writ'* of electric dots or dashes, the frequency of these light spots 
on the picture allows the time to In* easily counted if we know 
tin* exact number of flashes per minute. 

"A stereoscopic camera is used la-cause, as is well known to 
those who arc interested in photography, the use of two lenses 
brings a certain roundue<ss to any object photographed, showing 


a motion toward the camera, as well as across it* range of vision. 
Thi*. in fact, i* almost m«-**Mary in photographing motions in 
thi* way. as without the stereoscopic effect we an- ill exactly 
the |M>*ition of the man who has Ik-oii mi unfortunate as to lose 
the sight of one eye; everything appear* Hat, and we do not get 
the full value of the diffen-nt movements. 

"Having the operator'* hands equip|>ed with the electric 
light, and the stereoscopic camera focused on him. it i* an easy 
matter to secure one of these oy-mo-graphs, if we may use tho 
new word, without the aid of any other lighting whatever. 
In faet. lavt result* an« wound in comparatively dark corners 
of the shop, as the dots anil dashes of light show to la-lti-r ad¬ 
vantage against the dark background." 

One of the most useful results of thi* method of motion sillily, 
Mr. Colvin think*, is to enable designers so to place the various 
handle* on a machine ns to 1 m» readily reached by tho o|N*rator. 
Long before motion study was ever dn-amod of. many shop men 
adjusted their machine* or ndded to them in such n way as to 
make it easier for themselves in operating. The new method 
acts in the same direction by pointing out in a very forcible 
manner every unnecessary movement during the whole cycle 
of operations, which is probably not possiblo in any motion study 
mode without the aid of the camera. To quote further: 

"The old saying of the ‘longest way around i* the shortest 
way home' may possibly have more to it than its antiquity, and 
we an- not at all sure that it would Ih> either wise or economical 
to attempt to force all men to follow exactly the same set of 
motion*. For. while it i* quite true that we applaud soldiers 
and cadet* for the precision with which each man moves in uni¬ 
son with every other, life is not all dross parade, ami we have yet 
to bo convinced that it is desirable in any way to make autom¬ 
aton* of any kind of workmen. 

"On the other Imud. we have no hesitation in commending this 
lat**st development of Mr. Oilbreth's ns lieing a highly desirable 
method of making motion Studios, ami wo believe it can Ik- used 
to advantage in many cases. He is to lie com mended for the 
originality shown and the results secured, which an- sun- to be 
found useful in many ways. 

"Another field in which thi* method should prove extremely 
useful is the study of motion in machine parts. A lamp attached 
to the center of a connecting rod. for example, would show ut 
once the exact path traveled by that point. And how much 
easier this is than laying it out on the drawing-board. 

"Then too. a lamp at1arh«-d to any point of any automatic 
machine would give a record of every motion of that |>oiiit so 
that it could In- carefully studied. Such a study might easily 
show a defect and allow it to Is- remedied, Lamps attiu-hcd to 
different points at the same time and having different rates of 
flashing would enable interferences to lw> studied and remedied, 
the different spacing of the clots ami dashes distinguishing the 
various |N>ints as in a drawing or diagram. Other useful ap¬ 
plications will no doubt suggest themselves." 


i 
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A COIB LIGHT MUVINO-Plcnm MMMECTOK, 

In which the film may beatopt wlihoui <Un*.Tof Ignition. 


COLD LIGHT 


T HE DEVICE of Prof. C. F. Dusaaud to produce what 
he call* “cold light” has already been alluded to in 
these pages. The term is somewhat misleading, for 
Professor Dussaud by no means produces the “light without 
heat" for which scientific men have been searching for years 
among the phenomena of phosphorescence. HU light-sources 
are those with which we are all familiar, and their product U 
nothing new. His invention is merely a clever scheme to 
prevent overheating, and he does it by rapid alternation of one 
lump with others, each being extinguished before it has had 
time to give off much useless heat. The results of his simple 
devioe are said to be most interesting. We quote from an 
article in The Scientific American (New York, May 31), by Jacques 
Boyer, who says in substanoe: 


"The Dussaud system consists essentially of a series of tung- 
aten-filament lamps mounted near the periphery of a wheel or 
disk. As the disk is rotated by the motor, all the lamps are 
successively and intermittently lighted. As soon as one lamp 
moves away and is extinguUhed, another immediately takes its 
place and is illuminated, the retinal persistence of the inter¬ 
mittent flashes giving 
the effect of a steady 
light. Each lamp is 
supplied with current 
for such a very brief 
interval that the slight 
amount of heat to which 
it is subjected is very 
quickly dissipated. The 
cooling interval is about 
double that of the light 
interval. 

“Dussaud has found 
that with this apparatus 
it is possible to 'over¬ 
volt' his lumps; that is, 
he can impress upon 
them a voltage from two 
to four times above their 
normal. Hence the ef¬ 
ficiency of the lamps is 
greatly increased and a 
very much more intense 
light is obtained from a 
given filament. The effect of ovcrvolting is remarkable. It 


is stated that with SO to 160 watU applied to 16 lamps of 25 to 

HO candles. Dussaud has 
respectively obtained 
250 to 800 candles of 
cold light for several 
hours. 

“Dussaud’s new light 
is particularly adaptable 
for use in situations 
where great luminosity 
must he ohtaimd with 
a feeble current. These 
conditions, for example, 
are those which manu¬ 
facturers of moving-pic¬ 
ture projectors have 
long tried to realise. 
Dussaud has shown that 
it it possible to project 
moving picture* on n 
sheet five yards square 
with an olectro-gcnera- 
ting apparatus of 150 
watts, in other words, 
an apparatus so small 
that it can be carried very easily in the hand. The absence, or 
rather the quick dissipation, of heat enables the operator to run 
the film off os slowly os he pleases, and even to stop it entirely 
in order to study one particular picture on the screen. 

“Because of this rapid dissipation of heat, it is possible to 
employ celluloid instead of glass plates for ordinary lantern slide*. 
There is no danger of setting the celluloid on fire or of causing it 
to shrivel up. Dusaaud confidently prophesies that with his 
cold light it will be possible to use celluloid films of an inch by 
1 inch in size instead of glass plate* 3 \i by 4 inches. The cellu¬ 
loid can be cut into long strips, perforated along the edges so 
that it can be printed mechanically, as in making moving- 
picture positive*. Indeed, Dussaud claims that a single operator 
can make twenty-five thousand celluloid prints a day. The*© 
tiny photographs can be made by any amateur at a cost of not 
more than a cent, and can be projected on the screen by means of 
small, cheap projectors. 

“Opaque bodies, postal cards, illustrations in books, and other 
objects con be directly thrown upon the screen in enlarged 
form by reflecting lanterns. The image, which appears in all its 
colors, relief, etc., on the canvas, is 3^ yards square. Two 
lanterns can be employed for dissolving views, in which case it 
is not necessary to employ the usual shutters, but simply to 
rely wholly on the commutators of the apparatus. 

“By means of cold light autochrome plates .can be projected, 
which otherwise suffer when exposed to the electric arc. Power¬ 
ful lights can be concentrated upon parts of the human body 
without danger of scorching them, with the result that foreign 
bodies can be located very readily in the muscles. The hand, when 
held close to a powerful cold light, appears translucently pink. 

!‘Tbe cold light can be employed in photographing interiors. 


Each lamp la IU for only a mumml. In turn, so that none of them ha* time to develop 

any appreciable b«*t. 
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The inconveniences attending the use of ordinary magnesium 
flash powder are well known. Powerful cold lights render it 
possible to make very brief exposures without polluting the 
atmosphere of the small room with smoke. 

“With a small electric battery and a simple lens, a beacon 
light of long range can be cheaply produced. Such an apparatus 
will be found serviceable on small sailing boats as well as by 
soldiers. It is easy enough with such a device to telegraph 
optically for great distances." 


PIANO-PLAYERS, HUMAN AND 
MECHANICAL 

8 IT POSSIBLE for a mechanical piano-player to reproduce 
exactly the effects of a skilled pianist’s touch, or is there 
wanting some elusive elonient that only the human Anger 
can supply? If so. what is this element? asks Prof. <!. H. 
Bryan, thoeminent English physicist, writing in .Vafurr (London. 
May 8). This question, he says, “lnuds us iu a very difficult 
problem of dynamical acoustics." which has not had much at¬ 
tention from students and investigators. At first sight, it would 
seem ns if exact mechanical reproduction would be easy. As 
Professor Bryan says: 

“A piano-player oan he played as softly or as loudly as is desired, 
it allows full use of the pedals, and a slight jerk of the time lever 
enables the performer to 'linger on a note’ as well as an ordinary* 
pinnist. But still, we ant told, the 'touch' is not the same, and 
if u few notes arc played from the music roll and then played 
with lingers, a certain difference in the quality of the tone often 
appears noticeable. 

“Now the quality of a note, apart from its actual loudness, 
depends on the relative intensity of the fundamental tone and its 
several harmonics, and we an* thus led to inquin* into the 
question how far the harmonics of a pianoforte note an* capable 
of being intensified or reduced independently of the fundamental 
tone. 

“It is obvious that gn*at difference* in quality an* produced 
by the use of the loud pedal, and tho old-fashioned soft pedal 
which shifted the hammer off one of the strings and paused a 
softer part of the hammer to strike the others had an equal 
effect; moreover, the singing qualities and delicate harmonics 
are quite destroyed by shutting up a piano and covering it with 
ornnments. But even when other conditions are kept constant, 
differences an* noticeable according to whether the same note 
is struck with a sharp blow or a heavy pressure." 

The question reduces itself, Professor Bryan thinks, to this: 
Is the quality of a note on the piano dependent only on the 
striking velocity of the hammer, or also upon the way in which 
the pressure is varied during the almost infinitesimal time while 
hammer and win* an* in contact? Opinions differ, he says; in 
England experts favor the former or "single-variable" theory, 
while the latter seems in favor in Germany. Professor Bryan 
has recently been making some experiments of bis own: 

“For some time past I have obtained results with a piano- 
player which exhibit conspicuous disenqiauries from what one 
would expect on the single-variable theory, and a good deal of 
care has boon exercised in ascertaining that these effects are not 
due to mere imagination. Mv experiments have been so far 
directed toward the question a-* to how far differences of dynami¬ 
cal touch can Is* made to produce effects that can be noticed by- 
nil ear not specially trained to observe them." 

Such differences Professor Bryan has been able to produce by 
arrangements of weights and levers that he describes in detail, 
and even the untrained could plainly hear them. The human 
finger, of course, must In* able to produce far more delicate grada¬ 
tions of pressure—something that has hail too little attention: 

" In this count’ry little attention is paid to pianoforte touch, 
owing, probably, to the us* of boxed-up pianos covered with 
jangling ornaments, when sufficient volume of sound has to be 
obtained by violently hammering the keys and bobbing down tho 
pedals through harmonies and discords. Moreover, the average 
pianoforte pupil has too much to do with learning execution to 


trouble about 'touch.’ and very few professionals produce 
variations in the quality of their notes at all approaching the 
possible maximum. It is not surprizing, therefore, to find wide¬ 
spread belief in the single-variable theory. At the same time, 
I do not consider it possible to overlook the numerous results of 
independent observation which are inconsistent with that 
theory. 

"It is much to be hoped that the increasing popularity of the 
player-piano will lead to increased interest in the more scientific 
aspects of piano-playing. 

“The explanation of the acoustical effects produced by the 
modern pianoforte is probably a dynamical problem of consider¬ 
able complexity, depending on a number of causes, many of 
which have hitherto been neglected. It is inijMirtant that not 
only should attention be directed to any investigations laaring 
on the matter which have commonly been overlooked, but that 
further experiments should be carried on with the object of better 
localizing the apparent discrepancy which exists betw-een theory 
and observation." 

Professor Bryan's experiments w-ould seem to indicate, first, 
that improvements in mechanical piano-player* will enablo 
them to approximate human touch even more closely than at 
present; and secondly, that tho touch of a skilled pianist will 
never be precisely imitated by mechanical means. 


STARVE THE SCAVENGERS 

mux THE MEMORY of most of us. the house-fly 
was commended as a domestic scavenger. He is 
now in ImmI odor, and not only the fly. hut other so- 
called scavengers an* coming under the ban of science, one by 
one. as liearer* of disease. The latest is tho cockroach, which 
is believed by some physicians to In* a cancer-carrier. Now that 
we have decided not to encourage these “scavengers" any 
longer, it will lie quite easy to rid ourselves of them, say* an 
editorial writer in American Mrdieine (New York. May), simply 
by ceasing to feed them, so that they will starve to doath. The 
kitchen or cellar that contains food for cockroaches will lie in¬ 
fested with them. Tho remedy is not to poison tbs insects, hut 
to starve them out. We read: 

“Cockroaches as carriers of cancer are receiving considerable 
attention in Europe. According to Thr Loner I of February 8.1013, 
two investigators conceived the idea independently, and tho the 
facts presented an* not conclusive, they on* sufficient to warrant 
an investigation of those dirty little scavengers. Indeed, we are 
now so accustomed to the idea of disease being carrii*d by the 
animals which feed on the garbage and dirt we collect, or on the 
tissues of unclean persons, that there is nothing startling in the 
view that cockroaches an* also biologic as well as mechanical 
carrier*. Dr. W. Melvill-Davison. of England, has asserted that 
the rause of cancer is an alga, which is also found in the Imwols 
of cockroaches of several varieties. Tho the evidence is d«*elnrcd 
ineonclusive.it is at least remarkable that Smith and Townsend, 
of our Department of Agriculture, have isolated a vegetable 
parasite which they beliove to Ik* the cause of plant cancer. 
The ease with which insects may carry the diseuse from plant 
to plant may also explain some of the facts. Now comes 
l*rofesaor Fibiger. of Copenhagen, who. by press reports, has found 
a worm in the domestic rat. the larval stage being passed in the 
intestines of the cockroach, and that the worm causes a can¬ 
cerous tumor in the rat. He merely suggests a similar origin 
for human cancer. Th«-«c speculation* an* of course based on 
the unproved hypothesis that cancer is a germ disease, tho it 
may turn out to be dietetic or at least a metaliolie toxemia. We 
mention them merely as a text for n short sermon on the possible 
dangers of all our 'vermin' or scavengers. All these animals are 
semidomi’stieated through the survival of those wild ones fitt«*st 
to live on the crumhs which fall from our table. As they are 
house animals, their evolution has occurred in the short period 
since man has had houses, but in this short |K*riod they havo 
developed the treasonable habit of carrying enemies to us. and 
the sentence of extermination is inevitable. The house-rat has 
long been under the ban. so have the house-fly, house-mosquito, 
house-mouse, the louse, and flea. Perhaps the English sparrow, 
another messmate, will soon Ik* deterted in some unhygienic 
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deviltry. The mam is*tbk. tbe-evideaee it owiMaiat that 
we must live in «*nh m rilwui way that we have oo wed for srif- 
appointed animal flrtwvnnger* like Oriental does, buzzard*, rats, 
and co<‘kroaehe*. There is no necessity for a rusade to kill 
these animals off. They will starve to death if we atop feeding 
them. The mu «ii> has a'dirty buck yard or o* 4 lar is a public 
enemy. That k. Uhe sphere of public sanitary authority must 
be extended to our homes. A house ran not he considered a 
OUtlo safe from intrusion .if it harlxcs pulilir enemies and out¬ 
laws. The era of sluanliiim is her<‘. and wo betide him who still 
lives in Oriental filth and medieval ranrlvuueas." 


AN ILLUSION ABOUT ANTS 

HE CO Mil OX fitnirr of several ants tagging at the 
same object is generally takeu to be a united effort to get 
it to their neat- The assertions of a Frem-h entomologist, 
Mr. Cornets, that farfruni helping one another in snrh a case, the 
ants are really hioderuig uw another, is therefore of gresl interest, 
especially as ho support* it with good evidence. His proof 
rest* on an nhservaUcsn of his own that before setting out to 
drug an object an ant always turns it aruund. somewhat, appa¬ 
rently, as a dog turns armusd Wore he Iks down. When an ant 
gras|»* an object that a Ubv ant is carrying, it thus tries to 
•ofTeot the preliminary rotation, which it must do before exerting 
a straight pull; and heoee there is opposition, not mutual aid. 
Wo road in Co*mo* (Paris. May 13): 

" It is generally asserted. on the testimony of observers of the 
customs of ants, and by a common tendency toward reasoning 
by analogy, that when two or three ants are at work on an 
•olyeot, »u«'h as a seed, they associate their efforts, and aid each 
other, some pushing the object and others pulling it. as intelligent 
und interested workmen would do. This is one of the most 
striking arguments in favor of the high degree of evolution of 
the 'social instinct' among ants. Now. according to Mr. 
CoriMlx . . . there is no mutual aid among ants; it is an illusion. 
Here k an ant dragging a long stem; a companion from tho 
same wst has hold of the other end. The transportation is 
not «fleeted well at all. The object is drawn hither and thither, 
and it is only when the axes of the Itodies of the two ants are 
placed is ihe direetinn of the nest that the object makes good 
progress. There is thus no manifestation of mutual aid. for the 
movement of the object toward the neat take* place better and 
more rapidly when the first ant works all alone. It may here 
be objected that in the case when* two ants meet, they do not 
help each other, but rather strive for the possession of the 
object; but that the case is very different when several ants are 
working together. Then they understand or know instinctively 
that it is more useful to associate than to fight. Mr. Comet* 
allows, however, that even in this case then* is no mutual aid. 
Tin* way in which the ants behave is very curious; but to under¬ 
stand it. we must roeall a fact previously noted by Cornels about 
the orientation of ante. 

"An exploring ant, leaving the nest in a certain direction, 
having found food, turns on itself like a compass-needle, in such 
a way as to replace (he axis of its body in the direction of its 
nest, and then only does it liegin to draw the object along, 
turning it around and walkiug backward. When the ant is 
gently carried on a support to another point, it acts as if noth¬ 
ing had l**eii done, and turns and moves away in a direction 
that would have been the proper one if it had not been moved, 
but which now takes it away from the nest. 

"An ant thus does not move toward its goal, but in a certain 
direction in space. When it finds an object, before dragging it. 
the ant I logins by turning around. An experiment of Mr. Comet* 
is very significant in this regard. He offers to an ant a hit of 
dry cheese sharpened to a point; the ant grasps the point, turns 
the object around, and drags it easily and swiftly toward the 
nest. This occurs in occupied territory where numerous ants 
are looking about. here and there. These come by chance in 
contact with the object, and finally there are three ants attached 
to the right side of the morsel three to the left, and one hauling 
at the point. The object continues to move toward the nest, 
but much more slowly. It is easy to see that there is no united 
effort, and that each of the ants is working on its own account, 
seeking to turn the object aruund. The blade of a penknife 
is allowed to fall suddenly on the right-hand ants, which let go 
at ooce; the object immediately turns in the direction of the 


hands of a watch. The left-hand ants are removed; the object 
rapidly turns in the opposite direction. If all the lateral ants 
are forced to let go. the object is quickly drawn along by the aut 
at the point, as it was before the arrival of his alleged helpers. 
But the most curious thing happens when all the ants on both 
aides are left and the one at the point lets go; the movement 
of the object stops altogether! Consequently, this ant alone 
must have lieen doing useful work, for it exerted a tractive force; 
the others only hindered by their efforts to turn the object 

around, which defeated one another. 

"It is thus proved that in the transportation of objects by 
ant* there is no mutual aid. but only here and there fortuitous 
coincidence* of purely individual act *."—Tranelalion made for 
The Literary Digest. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE OLD RUBBER ? 

A SATIRICAL EXPERT defines rubber-manufacture u* 
the art of making an elastic guin with the least possible 
amount of genuine caoutchouc. Hence the division 
of rubber articles into classes, of which the best is bad. And 
hence, according to William K. Main, who writes on the subject 
in the Herne Srienhfique (Paris. May 3), the fact that old rubber 
fetches all sort* of prices, de|*<nding on the percentage of real 
gum that it contains. There is an active market for old rubber 
article*. Mr. Main tells us; and he who aril* in it may learn for 
the first time some interesting fact*. For instance, the pneu¬ 
matic tires that came so high because they were "pure Pum" 
may turn out to contain only 20 per cent, of that article, and so 
fetch little in the second-hand market. The balance, Mr. Main 
says, is likely to contain about 40 per cent, of textile fabric, 20 
of talc, magnraia. and baryta, and 17 of sulfur. This may lie 
nearly all removed by proper treatment, mechanical and chemi¬ 
cal. Says Mr. Main: 

"The caoutchouc thus obtained is not completely regenerated, 
to tell the truth. It may. by taking the precaution to use no 
cast-off rubber but that of good quality. In* rolled into sheets by 
adding some oil to soften it. It may 1 h* used in cheap mixt 
rubbers to make laboratory corks or washers for the joints of 
pipe*. Rut rubber of good quality can never lie recovered in 
this way. Then* remains, in fact, in the partially purified gum. 
not only a notable quantity of mineral matter, which would I*) 
only a small inconvenience, but. what is much more serious, a 
large quantity of combined sulfur, which prevents the rubber 
from sticking to ittfclf. . . . Thus it is alwolutel.v indispensable, 
to really mover the old gum. to removo the sulfur, which is an 
extremely difficult operation." 

Altho hundred* of patent* for thus "dovulcanizing" caout¬ 
chouc have Urn taken out. none of them has perfectly solved 
the problem. Mr. Main says that no one yet knows exactly in 
what vulcanization consists; nay. more—no one knows precisely 
what india-rubber itself is; at least, what is its "degree of 
polymerization"—a chemical term that Mr. Main translates by 
the word "nerve." This nerve may be lost by simply dissolving 
the rubber — a process that alters its chemical composition in 
no respect. No wonder that the substance is hardly itself again 
after so much maltreatment, physical and chemical. Some 
inventors try to act on the sulfur with alkalies or with pulverized 
metals: others dissolve it with hydrocarbons of various kinds. 
In our own country, where the •'regeneration" of old rubber is 
carried on widely, various processes are used, most of them secret: 

“In the United State*, the birthplace of the new industry, 
then* are several factories where ‘regenerated rubber' is made in 
large quantities. The manufacturers of that country buy over 
old rubber and sell it back to us made over. At present there 
exist in Europe only three or four factories of any importance, 
and the numerous attempts to install processes more or less pro¬ 
tected by patents generally end in bankruptcy. Naturally, wo 
do not know precisely how the Americans devulcanize their 
waste rubber; so far. tho methods are mostly kept secret. In 
general, it seems that textile fibers and sulfur are eliminated 
with alkalies, which injure the gum less than acids."— Trantla- 
lion made for The Literary Digest. 





Letters and Art 



COLOR MUSIC 



A NEW ART, having “the same kind of emotional and 
stimulative power that music possesses, tho appealing 
to another sense," makes its bow under the name of 
color music, or the art of mobile color. It deals "solely with 
color for its own Rake, as music deals with sound,” thereby 
opening up “a new world of beauty and interest as yet, to a 
great extent, unexplored." Its inventor. Mr. A. Wallace 
Rimington, professor of fine arts at Queen's College, London, ha* 
not only written a book—"Color Music” (Stokes)—expounding 
the theories underlying this art, but lias given demonstrations 
with a curious instrument which 
he call* a color organ, and on 
which ho composes symphonies 
and sonatas in colored lights. 

Other students of music in the 
past, imprest by certain anal¬ 
ogies lie tween sound and color, 
have foreseen and predicted some 
such development; but it re¬ 
mained for Mr. Rimington. ap¬ 
parently. to do tho first actual 
pioneer work. After years of ex¬ 
periment he has constructed his 
color organ and other allied in¬ 
struments, all of which he re¬ 
gards as merely in the experi¬ 
mental stage. In the preface to 
his lxM>k he cxpn<sacs the hope 
that others will “improve the 
forms and powers of these, and 
build upon the foundations I 
have laid." There is no reason, 
he argues, why a great color art 
analogous to the art of music 
should not bo developed. The 
fact that color has hitherto 
played a secondary' part in the 
arts into which it enters he ex¬ 
plains by saying that while a reed 
or a conch-shell is "easily eon- 


would be better; the architect, with his color faculty increased, 
would deal with color to more artistic purpose in his buildings; 
the craftsman would produce better color patterns in his fabrics, 
hiR wall-papers, his combinations of decorative tints, his enamels, 
or his glass. If there were better and more harmoniouR color in 
all the arts, the world would at least have gained something. 
Here, then, apart from its possible artistic and emotional value, 
per te. is a practical side to a pure color art aud an object for its 
existence." 


Few realize the similarity between sound and color. Both 
an* vibratory in origin, but while in Mr. Rimington'* color organ 

the color octave of the spectrum 
is made to correspond with the 
octave in our musical scale, he is 
careful to explain that the ques¬ 
tion of how far the analogy holds 
good "is relatively not of very' 
much importance." And us there 
are discord* in muiiic. *o there are 
discords in oolor, a* we ore often 
jMsinfully reminded in every-day 
observation. 

Now for the organ. When you 
enter Mr. Rimington'* English 
studio you see at one end of it a 
curious instrument with a key¬ 
board and stops, while at the 
other end is a white screen, hung 
in folds to give greater depth and 
life to the color* playing upon it. 
What happens when the instru- 
meut is played is thus doscrilMd 
by Mr. Rimington: 

"Imagine a durkened concert 
room. At one end there is a large 
screen of white drapery in fold*, 
surrounded with black and framed 
by two hands of pure white light. 
Upon this we will suppose, as an 
example of a simple oolor com¬ 
position, (that there appear* the 
faintest possible flush of rose 
color, which very gradually fades 
away while we are enjoying it* 
purity and subtlety of tint, and 
we return to darkness. Then, 
with an interval, it is repeated in three successive phases, the 
last of which is stronger and more prolonged. 

"While it is still lingering upon the screen, a rapid Rories of 
touches of pale lavender notes of color l>cgin to flit across it, 
gradually strengthening into deep violet. This again becomes 
shot with amethyst, and afterward, changing gradually into a 
broken tint of ruby, gives a return to the warmer tones of the 
opening passage. 

"A delicate primrose now appears, and with little runs and 
flushes of pulsation leads through several passages of indescriba¬ 
ble cinnamon color to drop topaz. Then suddenly interweaving* 
of strange green and peacock blue, with now and then a touch of 
pure white, make us seem to feel the tremulouRness of the Medi¬ 
terranean on a breezy day. and as the color deepens there nro 
harmonies of violet and blue green which recall its waves under a 
Tramontana sky. More and more powerful they grow, and tho 
eye revels in the depth and magnificence of the color as the 
executant strikes chord after chord among the baRs notes of tbo 
instrument. 

"Then suddenly the screen is again dark and there is only a 


TUB riKHT "COLOR ORGAN." 

In tht* Instrument Invmtrd by Mr. Klmlnslon lbs spectrum- 
band Is divided to correspond with the muskai octave. "When¬ 
ever a note Is deprret lu corresponding color appears upon tbo 
screen, and If a chord Is struck, combined color* also mako thrtr 
appearance." The pedals r*«ulate color Intensity. 
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rhythmic and echoing beat of the dying color upon it. At last 
this disappears also, and there is another silent pause, then one 
hesitating tint of faded rose as at the opening of the composition. 

"Upon this follows a stronger return of the color, and as the 
screen once more begins to glow with note after note of red and 
scarlet, we are prepared for the rapid crescendo which finally 
leads up to a series of staccato and forte chords of pure crimson 
which almost startle us with the force of their color before they 
dio away into blackness." 

This, says Mr. Kimington, is an extremely simple example, 
"hut it may suffice to show 
Ihu kind of effect produced by 
an unadorned form of mobile 
color not accompanied by 
music." In some cases, he 
goes on to say, a musical ac¬ 
companiment was found to 
odd greatly to the interest of a 
color composition. The near¬ 
est approach to color music 
in nature, ho says, is to bo 
found in certain sunsets. Of 
thu emotional and esthetic 
offoot of color music on va¬ 
rious beholders wo read: 

"The amount of pleasure 
and interest derived from 
color compositions varies im¬ 
mensely with individuals. 

An interesting instance of 
this was the Cano of a well- 
known London doctor, who 
told the author, after first 
Heoingarocitalof color-music, 
that he was absolutely unap¬ 
preciative of uny form of 
'sound-music,’ that it was. 
in fact, a pain to him. and 
that he had always detested 
it; 'hut,' he said, 'from the 

moment that I first saw a display of mobile color. I realised 
what 1 had missed all my life through my inability to appreciate 
music. II opened up a new world of sensations to me and 
gavo me the greatest mental pleasure I have ever experienced.' 
This dearly shows that to some persons mobile color would, 
or does, fill the place which music can not occupy in their 
lives. 

"On the other hand, there can be little doubt that to some, 
tho they would hardly own it. color of any kind is more or Ics* 
unpleasant, and they would prefer to live in a monotonic world. 
One must therefore bo prepared for a great variety of opinions 
with regard to any such art as that of mobile color. The 
majority of people will probably derive a moderate but in¬ 
creasing pleasure from it. 

"There are many to whom it at once provides a surpassingly 
in ten-sting source of enjoyment and education, and some to 
whom, like my medical friend, it will open up an entirely new 
world of sensations; and them are others, again, to whom it will 
bo supremely distasteful. It is well to recognize this to avoid 
disappointment, and be prepared for very divergent expressions 
of opinion about it. 

“Speaking broadly, it appeals most to those who have had an 
artistic training into which color has entered, and it is less at¬ 
tractive to those whose interests center in music. This is not 
what the author personally expected. He imagined that the 
connection with music being so close on some points, those who 
would take the greatest interest in mobile color would be musi¬ 
cians; but. with some striking exceptions among distinguished 
musicians, tho musical world, as far as it has yet come into 
contact with color-music, has been at first inclined to see points 
of divergence rather than those of analogy and to look upon 
tho art as a possible rival. A similar attitude is often adopted 
toward any new departure in science or art. and there is no 
reason for resenting it; it merely makes the cooperation of those 
among musicians who are able to take a sympathetic view and 
welcome the endeavor to open up new fields of investigation 
all the more valuable." 


OLD PLAYS FOR NEW 

Y EARS FROM NOW, remarks Charles Darn ton in the 
New York Evening World, New York theatergoers will 
probably speak of the season just closed as “the year of 
theatrical revivals”; and he runs over the list of the season’s 
productions, pausing at the familiar names of such old favorites 
as "Liberty Hall." ''Rosedale." "Arizona," “Tho Amazons," 
"Divorfooa,” and those comic-opera classics revived by tho 

Gilbert and Sullivan Comic- 
Opera Company. Alto¬ 
gether, says the New York 
Renew, tho city this season 
witnessed “a dozen special 
revival* of former successes, 
not including tho engage¬ 
ments of Sot hern and Mar¬ 
lowe and Annio Russell in 
Shakespearian and Old Eng¬ 
lish repertoire.” And while 
the New York Tribune thinks 
that ‘‘no conclusion can be 
drawn" from this epidemic 
of revivals, tho San Fran¬ 
cisco .Argonaut and one of 
Now York's loading mana¬ 
gers are at one in attributing 
it to a dearth of available 
now plays. Thus in The 
Argonaut wo road: 

"A little while ago it was 
nswrted both humorously 
and seriously that ovorybody 
was writing a play. There 
was probably some evidence 
for the charge, but it could 
not 1 m* found in tho present 
condition of theatricals in 
New York. It stands to reason that somo good suggestions 
would be found in. say. a hundred thousand efforts, even if tho 
readers for theater managers are as dense- and unappreciative as 
they are said to be. Nevertheless, there are no new plays to 1 h> 
had. If there were, why would the managers bo taking long 
chancre reviving moth-eaten, hopelctwly out-of-fashion dramas? 
It costs just as much to put on an old play as a new ono. 
Should it be successful it would mean a run of hut a month or 
so at the most. A new play that makes a hit has not merely 
probabilities, but certainties. Now plays are uot to be had. 
There is no other explanation." 

Turning to the managerial view of tho situation, wo find Mr. 
William A. Brady discoursing in the following vein to the New 
York Evening World'» dramatic critic: 

"Without doubt the revival of old plays is being very* much 
overdone this year. The result is that the public has lost its 
taste for the play of ancient flavor. But let mo say this before 1 
forget it: If the present style of playwriting continues for a year 
ortwo longer, the only hopeof the theater will be in the revival.... 
Authors are responsible for revivals. When a manager can got 
nothing but rot from the modern author, why shouldn't he turn 
to the old dramatist? Here's another thing. Managers started 
making 'revivals too soon this year. They should have waited 
till the season at the Metropolitan Opera-house had elosod. 
Seventy-five per cent, of the audiences that patronize Broad¬ 
way revivals come from the opera-house. 

"After all, the revival is a poor proposition for a manager, 
because New York is the only city in the country thut will accept 
it. Take it to Schenectady, for example, and the public will 
merely say.'Huh; I've seen that play!' It doesn't matter who is 
in the cast. But at the same time I think the revival is a good 
thing for the theater, for it serves at least to teach the public that 
the drama is steadily moving forward." 

A point specially brought homo to old theatergoers by the 



A COLOK-MUSIC "AUDITORIUM.” 


"If tli« white drapery la hung In fold* Inured of being tightly •tretchrd. 
the rtTicta of color upon It are more Intcrratlng bemuse they have more 
•quality' In them: and suhatancre with a certain amount of texture, like 
white vcirri, are better than absolutely smooth otxw. The screen may also 
be module I by layers of white cords at a little dUtance from It. hung verti¬ 
cally. and this gt vm a n-markable rreolutlon of t he compound tint*.*’ 
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DOES CARICATURE BLAZE THE PATH 

TO FAME? 

I T IS OFTEN remarked that a statesman ran not be run*- 
sidvred famous until the caricaturist has chosen him mt at 
shining mark. Hut is the converse of the proposition tjnue* 
Does the caricaturist help to make fame, even when his shn/ta 
are barbed with envy, malice, and all uncharitablencM? That 
is the interesting paradox suggested by Eduard Fuchs in a paper 
on Wagner contributed to the llluatrirte Zciiung (Berlin, May 15) 
under the title "Caricature as u Path-breaker." 

Did the ax of caricature blare the path for the artistic mt*bon 
of Richard Wagner? Mr. Fuchs admits that such u view would 
have been considered rank blasphemy by the devoted army of 
disciple* and colleague* who tailored in the vineyard with tho 
master hiinsrlf. His apostle* saw in the caricaturists who fol¬ 
lowed on Ilia trail only dogs of maliee, yelping and Imrkiug even 
at that which was most sublime and beautiful. Even to-day » 


AN ENGLISH CARICATURE OF WAGNER. BY rAUSTIN. 

IN *• FIGARO." LONDON. I87«. 

turned to witness this revival, utterly bewildered by it* recep¬ 
tion. "Has tho whole world gono topsyturvy?" asks the per¬ 
plexed ghost. "Are the human emotions reversed? Do people 
now laugh when they used to cry. and cry when they used to 
laugh? Doesn't heroism thrill any moro. doesn't villainy arouso 
indignation—what has the human race come to since I pa**ed 
away?" And Mr. Baker explains to him that human nature is 
just what it always was. but that the formulas for evoking its 
emotions on the stage have changed. Among other things. " the 
aside and the soliloquy have passed away, and it really seems 
funny to us that they ever existed.” To which the shade re¬ 
plica understanding)!': 

"Ah. I understand why they laughed when they should have 
cried, and why they cried when they should have laughed; 
styles of drama have changM—like clothes; it is a matter of 
form." 


revival of such a play as Lester Wallaek's " RosedaJe." which was 
first produced fifty years ago. is the change that has taken place 
in theatrical conventions. As The Argonaut remarks, "There are 
many theatergoers of to-day—now in the sere and yellow stage 
—who remember the thrills of its romance, the picturesqueness 
of its gipsy camp and its red-coated guards, and the suspense of 
its climax." But where the earlier audiences thrilled ar wept, 
tho modern audiences smiled. Mr. Colgate Baker, writing in the 
New York Review, imagines the shade of Lester Wallaek, m- 


poels’ names on programs, bn* instances rf il are rare. 11 would 
be a simple matter to make a custom of printing it in parentheses 
directly after the name of the song and retaining the composer's 
name in the usual place. 

"The present omission of the poet's name is presumably due 
to the fact that songs are regarded as an affair of the musical and 
not of the literary wurid. While in a sense this is true, it is 
slight justification for omitting the name of. the composer's co- 
artist in the making at the song. Not only would a change of 
the present custom do jnstke to the poet, but it would also serve 
to give information which is often desired by persons in the 
audience. 

"This is something worth while for singers to consider in 
sending copy of their programs to the printer.” 


SLIGHTED 

America (New 


POETS—A protest is registered by Musical 
against the prevailing custom of printing 


those of the poets. When we consider to what an extent the 
race of song composers is dependent upon the race of poets, says 
this paper, the custom "seems a little unjust.” And it con¬ 
tinues: 


"No producer of opera would think of omitting the name of 
the librettist from the printed operatic program. A song is a 
drama in brief, and there is just as much reason why the poet's 
name should lie given on a program on which the song apixwrs 
as why the composer's should appear. One occasionally finds 


he says, there are numerous Wagner enthusiasts who would at 
best bestow a pitying smile on those who hold the view that the 
Wagner caricatures largely paved the way for the acceptance 
of his mission. 


AN AUSTRIAN CARICATURE OF WAGNER. BY KARL 

KI.IC. 1870. 


•• By I be din and Kilt Ur of his rampalicn In Hnln-uth he dlstracu 
the attention of Europe even from tho Turk* and Servian*.” 
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That the cartoons helped, however, he holds entirely true, 
alt ho it is easy to demonstrate that most of them appearing 
during Wagner's life were inspired by cheap ridicule, and sadly 
few by regard or admiration for this new-born giant: 

“The popularizing and path-breaking effect of caricature 
is inherent in its specific 
means of expression. This 
effect is inevitable, even 
when the contrary is de¬ 
sired, «o long a* the person 
or thing caricatured pos¬ 
sesses intrinsic value. And 
the greater this value, the 
greater the effect. 

“That is why caricature 
bus worked in the same 
way as regards all great 
persons ami great move¬ 
ments. ’Tis said, ami truly 
Haid. • Ridicule kills.' But 
does it kill ever and al¬ 
ways? Mo! Half things 
und sham things, yes; 
whole things and true 
things, no. 

" lx»rd Shaftesbury said 
once: ' Ridicule can make 
nothing contemptible un¬ 
less it is really contempti¬ 
ble! What is Itcautiful is 
like gold, which takes on 
new shism and shimmer 
beneath the hammer.’ 

This is the imlis|H«nsable 
comilary of the words 
•Ridicule kills. 1 And for 
this reason even the Wag¬ 
ner caricatures, instim t 
with hostile spirit, have 
done no little to build for 
Wagner his road into tho 
future. 

"Nothing popularize* a 
person or a cause so great¬ 
ly und so speedily as cari¬ 
cature. It has an effect 
upon the beholder liecauso 
it underscore* and hence 
emphasizes that which is 

different and therefore essential in things. This is its essence and 

its secret." 

In this way. according to Mr. Fuchs, the distinctive and 
characteristic features of a thing are made to grave tbemselvee 
deep in the consciousness and imagination of humanity. And 
tho more a thing possesses of what is thus distinctive, the more 
it naturally tempts the art of caricature. And the more strong 
its contrast is to the orthodox, the more rich and manifold will be 
the forms taken by caricature. This law Mr. Fuchs finds espe¬ 
cially operative in Wagner because of his artistic universality, a 
quality which in his case "made everything in him peculiarly 
individual, as he was instinctively opposed to the traditional." 
Pursuing the same idea further: 

"Certainly he was also, like all geniuses, only a fulfiller of the 
necessities of historic evolution. A thousand roads led to him. 
His coming and liis mission were a historic must. No phenome¬ 
non stands isolated iu the frame of time and circumstance, and 
neither does Richard Wagner. 

"But just because the trend and tendency of the time was 
fulfilled in him. as it was in other wan in other times in a 
Luther, a DOrer, a Rembrandt, a Beethoven, a Goethe, or a 
Schiller, there was concentrated in him also that which was 
different and distinctive in contrast to that which should be con¬ 
quered and superseded by his work. And it was just this dif¬ 
ferent and distinctive element which caricature caused to be 
recognised." 

Thu* is because by the very laws inherent in caricature it is 


these unusual elements which it seizes and illuminates, and this 
process must he constantly repeated, since the opposition roused 
by his propaganda was naturally enormous. Mr. Fuchs con¬ 
tinues: 

"It may be said with perfect truth that in this way the entire 

intellectual physiognomy 
of Richard Wagner, every 
side of his artistic program 
of reform, became illumi¬ 
nated by the sharpest, light 
of the widest publicity. 

"There was at that time 
no comic paper iu the 
world which did not con¬ 
cern itself more or less 
with Wagner, Besides 
tlmse, count less caricatures 
of him and his music ap- 
pcuml as loose sheets, 
pan-lie*, satirical eom- 
'mentaries, etc. 

"This, to be sure, was 
done in a very distorted 
manner. But it is just 
this distortion, as we have 
said, which made his pe¬ 
culiar quality jump at the 
eye* of oil the world." 

Mr. Fuchs illustrate* this 
specifically by the accom¬ 
panying clever cartoou of 
the gifted artist AndrtfGill, 
which npiieared ns the title- 
page of the French peri¬ 
odical I'Eclipse, on April 
18. 1809. 

"The entrance of the 
human ear (or the ear of 
humanity) is too small to 
receive the vast circum¬ 
ference of tho Wagnerian 
music. This entrance, 
therefore, must bo en¬ 
larged, and Andrtf Gill, 
that man of genius, |>or- 
tray* Richard Wagner 
working with fanatic energy at the task of chiseling the human 
ear anew, so that it may be able to take in the whole fulm>ss of 
his new music. 

"This is a ran* and precious example of the humor of the 
groUequv and an exceedingly clover intellectual conception. 
Moreover, it is a characterization of the Wagnerian music os 
simple os it is convincing. Hence it must bo perceived by oven 
the narrowest of minds. 

"It must not be overlooked, also, that such a picture, as is 
true of caricatures in general, is 'enjoyed' by vastly wider circles 
than are reached by tho majority of articles written for or against 
the composer. And this spells popularisation." 

Moreover, as Mr. Fuchs observes, Wagner turned to the peo¬ 
ple with his ideas of reform. He wished to servo the people 
in it* entirety, and not merely to provide new pleasures for a few 
exclusive circles. Therefore it was of prime importance to him 
to be made known to the masses. And this service was uncon¬ 
ditionally performed by caricature. 

"Caricature had a similar popularizing effect even in the 
distorted views of Wagner's most intimate private life which 
were exposed to the glare of day—as when his relations with 
women were mocked, or when the public made merry over his 
love of personal adornment upon the malicious publication 
of his letters to his Vienna 'beautifier' |/ > u/rmorAcmi|." 

Mr. Fuchs closes his article with the pregnant thought that 
it is the iunan element in great men which knits us to them 
with mystic bonds, since it proves our own kinship with them. 
—Translations made for The Litkrart Digest. 
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Religion and Social Service 



THINGS THE SALVATION ARMY IS DOING 


HE FITTIN'O MEMORIALS to General William 
Booth, in the shape of a million-dollar training-school 
for officers in New York and a chain of hotels for working- 
men across the country, attiact the attention of editorial ob¬ 
servers not only to the rapid growth of the Salvation Army, but 
to its development along the lines of social service. In the view 
of The Province (Vancouver, B. C.), “no religious movement of 
modern times ever swept around the globe with such phenomenal 
strides as has the Salvation Army within the last half century." 
The Province calls attention to the fact that "in the recent census 
statistics it stood second in the list of those religious bodies whose 
growth numerically has been greatest," and reminds us that there 
is hardly a corner of the known world where the Army’s flag 
is not unfurled and where its drum-beat does not "arouse the 
martial spirit of its soldiery." For all that, the Army, in com¬ 
pany with the older religious denominations, has felt the effect 
of modern conditions aud "has found it difficult to keep up the 
old-timo strenuosity and sucre** along the line of the personal 
salvation of men," so that, altho 

"the same program is carried out in this direction as of yore, 
the stormy days when the battle was severe and the triumphs 
of grace correspondingly glorious have waned perceptibly. Not 
that the Army does not still see souls saved at its altars—many 
are still born into the Kingdom through its efforts. But the 
changed conditions have altered somewhat the current of the 
Army’s endeavors. Now. instead of merely seeking the personal 
salvation of men, as was the case in the earlier days of its history, 
a wonderfully diversified ministry for the varied Mads of human¬ 
ity has sprung up by a natural course of development." 

A feature of this diversified ministry "has just come to light." 
in tho words of the New York World, which finds, "after all the 
antivice crusade* in Chicago, that the rescue and maternity 
homo of the Salvation Army in that city has been receiving about 
1,000 unfortunate girls every year and making no noise about it, 
having noither a brass band, a legislative inquiry, nor a board of 
society patrons.” Such methods of work, says The Enterprise 
(Beaumont, Toxaa), show "the difference between salvation and 
society, saving and sensation-seeking, saving and slumming,” 
while the members of the legislative committee investigating the 


Salvation Army Maternity Home in Chicago, we read in the 
Chicago Tribune, "exprest satisfaction with the showing, declar¬ 
ing the Salvation Army methods were almost ideal." Tho 
institution accepts no girl or woman unless she promises to 
keep and care for her child. The Tribune says, and it explains tho 
conduct of the home in this statement of Miss Anna L. Haustin, 
the matron: 

"The great majority of the mothers are unmarried, but they 
love their babies as well as those women who have no stigma 
attached to them. Some of our (mtients ore of tho rod-light 
districts, and their mother-love and tho responsibility of nour¬ 
ishing the tiny life often make better women of them. When a 
girl it strong enough to work we And her employment. We keep 
track of her as much as possible. If she loses her position wo 
try to find her another. 

“There are 1,000 girls a year at our homes, and it is hard to 
keep track of all of them. Some, who are of foreign birth, 
return to Europe. Some become wives and others drift again 
into wayward lives. We require no money, the girls do not have 
to work hard, and they are not allowed to do anything, cxrept 
possibly light sewing, for throe weeks before the child is born. 
There is a nominal fee of S&'t, however, and some of the patients 
pay it. Those who can not pay are just as well treated us tho 
others." 

Another form of enterprise for social regeneration, supported 
by the Salvation Army, is the fresh-air camp for adults and 
children and tho farm home for waifs. There are about ono 
hundred boys and girls on a dairy farm at Spring Valley, N. Y., 
we are informed by the New York Evening World, which rocorda 
an interview with Adjutant Underwood, in charge, who says 
the whole purpose of tho country homo is "to give tho boys and 
girls a chance and to prepare them for agricultural pursuits. 
The more people the Army can scud to the farms tho more it is 
doing for the public good." That the public appreciates tho work 
of the Army is evidenced in the report of Colonel Gifford on tho 
freah-air camp at Canton, Mass., which appears in tho Army’* 
official organ. The War Cry. The township committee at first 
refused to vote an appropriation extending the water-supply 
to the camp. This was before they I* had oomo to know our 
work," Colonel Gifford relates, “but this year the appropriation 
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AT I'LAY: HLUM CHILDREN FINDING A CHANGE FROM CITY PAVEMENTS ON 8PRING VALLEY FARM 


to give us water was voted without a dissenting voice. Wo 
wish you could have heard those speeches," the Colonel con¬ 
tinues, "Catholic and Protestant, professional man and farmer, 
each adding his tribute to the work wo are doing.” 


THE TURKS NOT “ FANATICS" 

HE CHARGE frequently made that the Turks are 
fanatics and that thoir religion hinders them from 
accepting Europeau civilization is challenged and de¬ 
nied emphatically by Ahmed Jovdet Effendi in the Ikdam, a 
Constantinople newspaper of which ho is the editor. V Europeans 
are particularly fond of making this charge," he says, and assures 
us that neither are tho Turks fanatics nor is their backwardness 
due to fanaticism. Furthermore, ho adds, "our enemies," mean¬ 
ing tho Europeans, "declaro that the Christian peoples in the 
Ottoman Empire are crusht under Moslem fanaticism.” But 
this is not true, he maintains, and the religious plaint is all a 
subterfuge of statecraft, because— 

"Our onemioe. knowing tho strength of religious feeling in 
Europe, especially in England, and wishing to partition our 
oountry, throw into the arena the Christian m. Mohammedan 
problem in order to cool the regard of those states that are in¬ 
clined to favor us. Tho religious motivo is a pretense. When 
asked about tho atrocitios against tho property, tho life, the 
honor of Moslems in tho late war, they say: ‘We don’t know.’ 
But tho European world, official and unofficial, does know per¬ 
fectly well the truth about those acta. 'But the Turks are 
Moslems—in fact, it is their punishment,’ they say. The reason 
of the chargo against us is found simply in tho fact that as a 
people we are strangers, outsiders to the European world of 
science and culture. Our lacks have cost us dear. For the last 
twenty or thirty years wo havo reaped no moral advantage from 
Europe. Before that, after the Crimean War. it was different. 
Then all doors in Europe were open to us. It was not the re¬ 
ligious fanaticism of the Turks that kept them from profiting 
from this. It is claimed that European civilization is a result 
of Christianity, therefore the door of this civilization is closed to 
Mosloms, who are held by their religion on a lower plane." 

Thus fanaticism would seem rather the reproach of the 
European, according to this writer, who describes the European 
view as "ever unfriendly to Moslems." and believes the Moslems 
"have the right to recoil from a civilization of such a temper.” 
This, then, is the actual hindrance to the Turks’ welcome of 
existing European civilization, for, he avers: 

I'Our religion is not a hindrance to our attaining a high plane 
of civilization in science, in art, in philosophy, as history clearly 


proves. Regrettable events have taken place among us in tho 
name of religion. What does European history not reveal of 
war and massacre and rapine in the name of religion! Yet wo 
do not blame the religion of the Christ for all this. Josua, 'tho 
Exalted,’ never hurt a hair of any man’s head, and his religion 
never permitted such barbarities." 

But this Turkish oditor would not have us think that ho is 
wholly excusing the Modems for "lagging behind in tho race of 
civilization, tho benefits of which are before their eye*." allho 
he reminds us that there was a time when they !' were kooping 
pace with Europe or setting a better pace," but— 

"Now their ignorance handicaps them in tho contest, and 
Europe is. in my opinion, largely to blaino. By what right do 
Christian governments deny to their Mussulman subject* an 
equal share in what they proudly claim as the fruits of Christian 
civilization? Why do they wish them to remain in ignoranou?" 

Nevertheless, ho does not sit repining over tho possible 
answer to his question, but in tho next breath proclaims: 

"A truoo to all complaining. Wo shall try to gird ourselves 
in manly fashion to face our future with oourage, and prove our¬ 
selves worthy of our better past, and of tho place loft us in 
the world.”— Translation made for Tin: Literary Driest. 


AWAKENING OF THE BRAHMINS 

T HE BRAHMINS OF INDIA, whose conservatism is os 
proverbial as the leopard's inability to chaugo its 
spots, have suddenly resolved to renounce their opposi¬ 
tion to progress. This surprizing and momentous decision was 
recently reached by a convention of 1,000 delegates representing 
the Brahmin priesthood, which assembled in solemn conclave at 
Amritsar—the seoond largest city of the Punjab—to ponder over 
the present condition of tho keepers of tho Hindu conscience 
and to devise means to improve that oondition. This con¬ 
ference passed unanimously a number of remarkable resolutions, 
some of which laid violent hands on venerable Brahmin customs 
and superstitions accepted by some 217,000,000 human beings. 
We quote the most progressive of these resolutions as printed in 
the Lahore Tribune: 

"In the opinion of this Conference . . . the Brahmins should 
earn their livelihood as far as possible by independent means 
(and not depend upon charity). 

"...This Conference enjoins on all Brahmins that they 
should consider it their first duty to obtain education. 

"... This Conference is of the opinion that the present-day sub- 
castes among Brahmins are not found in the Sha#(ras (Hindu 
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Scriptures); therefore leaving aside such distinction of sub¬ 
castes. all Brahmins should intermarry among themselves . . . 
(paying) due regard to gotra* and parras (consanguinity). 

"In the opinion of this Conference much money is wasted on 
marriage and funeral ceremonies, which should be prevented. 
It is therefor** urged upon all Brahmins to put an end to such 
unnecessary wasteful expenses. 

•‘This Conference enjoins on all Brahmins to help and protect 
the helpless Brahmin widows and make suitable arrangements 
for the maintenance and education of poor Brahmin boys, and to 
open tuhramt (dormitories) for Brahmin ridyarthi$ (students). 

•‘This Conference resolves that ancient Sanskrit books should 
l*e collected and preserved and that biographies of our riihit 
(sages) und saints should be written and collected. 

"This Conference requests our benign Government that Brah¬ 
mins may he freely admitted in Hi* Majesty's military service." 

The President, in his concluding speech, urged that each 
Brahmin should maintain at least one cow in his house, and that 
arrangements should lie made for opening dairice which would 
serve the double purpose of maintenance of cows and the supply 
of good, pun* milk, and ghee (clarified butter). He also urged 
that, education and purity of heart were and should he the chief 
traits of Brahmin*, and that tho they may earn their liveli¬ 
hood by agriculture, service, and trade, still they must strive to 
maiutain their high moral character and purity of mind while 
performing their Shastrie (religious) duties, and be truthful and 
honest in all their dealings. 


WHY THE RURAL CHURCH DECAYS 

OW TO RESUSCITATE the decadent country church 
is a problem which persistently demands solution from 
the religious leaders of the country. The decay of 
rural life in America is acknowledged by the St. Louis Chriatian- 
Etangtlirt (Christian) to impose serious responsibilities upon 
the Church in general as well as on our statesmen, and the 
religious press arc facing this condition of thing* with words of 
wnrning and counsel. How terrible the situation is may be 
judged from the statement that "fully sixty per cent, of the 
churches in small town*, village*, and the open country are dead 
or dying." A* thm places of worship, districts, or parishes 
aro not endowed as they would lie in Germany and Eng¬ 
land. the minister looks for his support to the people, and if tho 
people an- poor and can scarcely support thcmsrlvea and their 
families, how can they support a minister and his family? In 
agricultural districts the prevailing poverty is put down to bad 
farming, and some authorities tell the preacher that he must 
preach the principles of scientific agriculture, just as in the 
eighteenth century the ministers preached "On the Advantages 
of Htalirceding." taking occasion from the gospel of the day's 
mention of a manger. In this connection Rev. D. F. Steffens, 
writing in The Christian Herald (undenominational. New York), 
treats of the theory that a minister should as a preparation take 
a two years’ course in an agricultural college, for "some rural 
pastors would double their efficiency" by so doing, "the Add 
for the country church being coextensive with that of the new 
agriculture ami country life." Mr. Steffens pointedly asks: 

"Is the study of agriculture, horticulture, and animal hus¬ 
bandry to replace the study of Greek, Latin, and history as a 
preparation for the study of theology? Is a knowledge of 
bacteriology to be considered of greater importance for the coun¬ 
try minister than a knowledge of New Testament Greek? 
Shall he learn to fight insect-pests and plant-diseases rather than 
to tight sin and the forces of moral evil? Shall the country min¬ 
ister concern himself with the answer to the question. ‘What 
shall we eat. what shall we drink, wherewithal shall we lie 
clothed?’ rather than with the answer to that other question: 
" What shall I do to be saved?’ Of course, nobody would serious¬ 
ly entertain or defend such a proposition. But in the face of 
this present discussion on the part to be played by the Church 


and its ministry in this country-life movement, which seems to 
include everything from killing potato-bugs to the science of 
eugenics, a former country parson may lie pardoned for asking 
himself how it is all to be accomplished and what the result ii 
likely to be." 

Besides, he says, these generalizes who talk about the deca¬ 
dence of the country church forget that the city church is just as 
badly off. "With regard to religion, the nodal organization of 
the city." he declares, “stands os much in nood of transforma¬ 
tion as in the open country." A Quaker paper, The American 
Friend (Richmond, Indiana), puts the blame for the degeneration 
of social and religious life in the country entirely on the church, 
and we read of this decadence and its remedy: 

"It is evident that the country church is not the effective 
agency in the community that it might Ik* and ought to Im*. It 
has not kept pace with the general development. The appeal of 
the city has been so strong and has offered so many advantages 
over the country life that it has been and is the ambition of young 
men and women to seek their fortune in the city. This migra¬ 
tion has weakened the country, and made it in the minds of most 
people an undesirable place in which to live ami make a success 
in life.” 

With a somewhat more definite view of the question Her¬ 
man N. Morse, writing in The Continent (Presbyterian, Chicago), 
on "How Rural Poverty Hurts the Church," gives tho fol¬ 
lowing interesting details: 

"In the final analysis the prosperity of the church dc|M*nds 
upon the prosperity of the community in which it is located. In 
all the State of Ohio there was hardly found a strong, flourish¬ 
ing church in a poor und permanently impoverished community. 
Where agriculture has suffer**! most the church*** also have 
suffer***! most, and throughout the State the health of the country 
church varied uniformly according to the degree of agricultural 
prosperity. 

" Through certain whole areas of poor farming lund the churches 
have almost died out. That is to say. those churches which 
require a high standard of living have died out. Such churches 
do not take root in thin soil. Hen* aro to 1m* found certain poor 
men's denominations, newer sects withagn*pcl surcharged with 
emotion. Such sects often flourish where the land is sterile. Yet 
a* with most shallow-soil growths, there is no luuiurancc of p**r- 
manenre hero, and these denominations have the same difficulty 
that the older denominations experienced in building and main¬ 
taining permonont churches." 

He cite* the testimony of a pa*tor of Vinton County, Ohio, 
who had worked there as teacher and preacher for a number of 
yean and tells us: 

"Recently, when Vinton county pors es t the unenviable record 
of being the only county in the State without a mile of hard road, 
a strip of pike had been built and topped with limestone. In the 
summer the traffic erusht thi* limestone to a fine dust and the 
wind blew it out over the barren clay by the side of the road. 
Shortly after the road was lined with n g*»od stand of sweet clover. 
When* sweet Hover will grow alfalfa will grow*, and the country 
which can grow alfalfa need not be poor." 

This had its effect on the preacher's mind, us we ***** in the 
following paragraph: 

"After describing the effect* of lime upon that soil where 
sheep sorrel in the fields showed that the land was sour, this 
pastor summed up his position by saying that in the future he 
would preach both the gospel of Jesus Christ and the gos)M*l of 
limestone not the one less, but the other more. For he was 
assured that unless the farmers accepted his gospel of limestone, 
which meant for them prosperity, his gospel of Jesus Christ 
would fail of its full effect among them and their churches would 
continue to languish." 

Nevertheless Mr. Mors** is quite optimistic about the church 
in the country, and the country through the Church, wherever 
"religion, wholesome neighborliness. education, better agricul¬ 
ture. and all the necessary social improvements have been made 
parts of one program and of one task." 




JAMES II/S DAUGHTER QUEEN MARY 


Mantfar*. Mary r. Ufa of Mary. 
and Uumi of Encland. Svo. pp. 386. N.w 
York: ltaMd A Co. 81 not. 

Mary II. wan the daughter of the Duke 
of York, afterward James II. of Eng¬ 
land. He had secretly married Anne 
Hyde, daughter of the Earl of Clarendon, 
and the gossip caused by the palpable 
effects of that marriage before Mary was 
born caused many tongues to wag, says 
Pepys in his Diary. That she was actually 
married was surmised by Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, who said that her mother's 
treatment of her proved it. "A concealed 
respect (however supprest) showed it¬ 
self so plainly in the looks, voice. and 
manner wherewith her mother carved to 
her. and offered her of every dish, showed 
that it must be so.” And so it was. 

Wo And in the diary of the princes* in 
her sixteenth year the entry: "I was born 
the 12th day of March, in the year of our 
Lord 1637, at C ran bourn* Ixtdge. near 
Windsor, iu Berkshire, and lived in my own 
country until I was twelve years old. having 
iu that lime seen the ruin both of Church 
ami State anil the murthering of my king." 
The date thus given in Old Style for Pepys 
in his Diary dated April 30. 1062, notes 
that "The Duchess of York was brought 
to bed of a girl, at which I And nobody 
pleased.” The fact of it was Clarendon 
wo* a lawyer and people thought him no 
match for a scion of the royal house 

Mary grew up to exhibit a winning, 
altho somewhat sentimental nature, but 
she was not beautiful. The delightful 
retailer of mtcial tittle-tattle, the inimitable 
Pepys, declares. "She was a plain woman 
and like her mother, my lady Chancellor.” 
In character she posaeet all the Stuart 
charm, but united with a strictness of 
principle very alien U> the spirit of her 
race. She gave up her favorite diversion 
of dancing because she found herself 
growing too fond of it. and yet Bishop 
Burnet says of her. " She carried that air 
of life and joy al>out with her that animated 
all who saw her." It was natural there¬ 
fore that she was not transported on being 
presented to her cousin. William «>f Orange, 
"a short, serious, sickly looking man." 
and when her father broke the news of tho 
marriage with him planned for her. she was 
in the depths of despair and wept all that 
night and the following day. 

On the deposition and flight of James II. 
the quration of the royal sui'cemion came 
up. William of Orange declared himself 
unwilling to become "usher in waiting 
to his wife." and eventually it was ar¬ 
ranged that Protestant William should 
take the precedence in the royal title and 
Mary be Queen of England as he was 
King. "At their coronation," writes Mary 
in her diary, "Lady Cavendish. Lady 
Russell's daughter, who was an onlooker, 
remarks on the wonderful acclamations 
of jov." Thinking possibly of similar 
rejoicings which had greeted public events 
strangely opposed to each other, in the 
course of the preceding fifty years, the 
Queen goes on naively to say that "tho 
the acclamations were very pleasing to me. 


yet they frightened me. too; for I could 
not hut think what a dreadful thing it is 
to fall into the hands of the rabble—they 
are such a strange sort of people.” We 
quota Miss bandars* account of the 
ceremonial; 

"The Queen's scepter was carried by the 
Duke of Bedford, the King’s by the Duke 
of Rutland; the Queen’s crown by tho 
Duke of Somerset, tne King's bv the Duke 
of Devonshire. The Bishop of Rochester 
held the chalice, the Bishop of St. Asaph 
the gold patine, and tho Bishop of London 
the Bible. 

"The tall Queen and tho tiny King fol¬ 
lowed; walking side by side under a canopy 
held over them by the Barons of the Cinque 
Port*. Both were robed in crimson velvet 
edged with ermine; their wax effigies in 
Westminster Abbey are still clothed in the 
garments, and hold models of the orb and 
scepter. The King wore a mi velvet cap. 
while the Queen’s hair was surmounted by 
a gold circle. Difference in height was not 
the only contrast between them, for the 
onlookers, who crowded the balconies and 
thronged tin* stands erected on the route, 
said that ‘it would bo impossible to see an 
uglier King or a more beautiful Queen.’ 
‘Hook-nose’ wi* tbeir nickname for the 
unfortunate William, whoso health was at 
this time in a very precarious state, and 
whose sickliness and apathy seem to have 
struck all those who came into contact 
with him." 

The Jacobite poets were indignant when 
Mary consented to share tho crown with 
Hit husband, and as dynastic successor of 
a Stuart father to usurp his throne and wear 
a crown herself. One of their poems is 
quoted by the author of this intonating 
biography: 

- Yat -or- than rrwM areraful C.oc-rfl (Koo; 
il-t thou. «K« imp*ou*. robbaat ihy tetter's brow." 

While King William was abroad fighting 
the armies of Iahihi XIV. under the 
Duke of Luxembourg, by whom he had 
boon thrice defeated. Queen Mary was 
loft to administer tho kingdom. In the 
ryes of some historians sho was greater as a 
queen and ruler than as a woman, yet in 
her letters and diary she complains of her 
husband's dissatisfaction as follows: "Thus 
I entered into administration which was 
altogether unfortunate in naval matters, 
and whereas other years the king had 
almost ever approved all that was done, 
this year he disapproved almost every¬ 
thing." 

The cares of state seem to have sapped 
her strength, and on December 20. 1094. 
she was taken sick. Three days after¬ 
ward symptoms of smallpox appeared. 
In Burnet's diary we read of the King, 
that he called Burnet into his closet and 
"gave free vent to a most tender passion; 
he burst into tears, and cried out that 
there was no hope of the Queen, and that 
from being the happiest, be was now going 
to be the miserable**! creature upon 
earth." The King never afterward saw 
Elizabeth Villicrs. his infatuation for whom 
had been a cause of long-borne sorrow to 
Mary. Before Mary's death, which took 
place December 28. 1G94. "this sorrow 


ceased, for sho detached herself com¬ 
pletely from all earthly things." 

While her death was the signal for 
immoderate grief among those who knew 
her and loved her. a Jacobite preacher 
took for his text in a sermon on this sub¬ 
ject. "Go now* see this curst woman, anil 
bury her, for she is a king’s daughter." 

While Miss Strickland in her "Uvea 
of the Queens of England," ha* devoted a 
volume to Mary II., her work has been 
made obsolete by improved historical 
methods. New material, of which Miss 
Sandars ha* had the advantage in producing 
a memoir, makes a notable hook which is 
certain to be much read. 

THE YOUNG HENRY VIII. 

Hamby, took Arthur The Tooth of Henry 

Till. A Norrattvo In Contamporanroua 

Svo. pp. 362. Iloalon and New York: Houghton 

Mifflin Co. 88 

This volume oonsists of a series of 
letters, all in English and with inodernizetl 
spelling. Such a collection relating to the 
early years of Henry VIII. ha* never been 
published Wore and will bu found of sin¬ 
gular interest both to the student and the 
general render. Epistolary cnrrc*|N>nd- 
ence contains |terhaps the most unreserved 
and authentic revelations of tho great 
figurtw of history which literary monu¬ 
ment* can yield. Cicero’s letters illus¬ 
trate the stormy days which preceded tho 
cwtablislunent of tho Empire at Rome as 
no Sallust ha* done; Jerome’s work ns the 
founder of Western monarchism is heat 
learned from the letters ho wrote to his 
friends and convert*; and how Eastern 
monaaticiam came into being is best 
learned from the exquisite letters of Greg¬ 
ory and Basil. The letters of Cow per 
are the finest in the English language as 
illustrating tho sweetness, delicacy, and 
ta»te of a life spent congenially in tranquil 
intercourse with friends who loved the 
poet. In fact, the words of Swift are not 
to bo charged with exaggeration when he 
says: "Nothing is more capable of giving 
a good account of history a* letters are, 
which describe actions while they are 
alive and breathing, while all other rela¬ 
tions are of actions past and deed." A 
hundred examples of the truth contained 
in these words might be cited from the 
writing of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen. 

Henry VIII. is generally remombered 
by the ordinary reader as history describes 
him in his manhood—a selfish and sensual 
polygamist, who had sunk into that at¬ 
titude toward a Spanish princess which 
wrung from Shakespeare's Katherine of 
Aragon, dying of cancer of the breast, the 
pathetic words: 

"Shipwraekad upon a Idnydom whirr no pity. 

No frtrnda. no hope, no kindrrd «i»p for me. 

Almost no mva allowed mr. Like thr lily. 

That one* wa» roistraa of tbr Md and flourish’d. 

IU hang my brad and prrtoh." 

This book merely gives authentic de¬ 
tails of Henry’s career from his birth in 
1491 up to ISIS, before he had set out on 
"the primrose path of dalliance." Wo 
have many letters relating to his engage- 
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ment with Katherine of Aragon, in which 
we see the Tudor money-meanness of hit 
father contending with the craft of Ferdi¬ 
nand, who was holding back the promised 
dowry of his daughter. Then Katherine 
chimes in with a complaint of poverty to 
her father, and a request for money to 
pay her debts at the English court. The 
rise of Wolsey is also sketched, and the ro¬ 
mance of Henry's sister Mary and the 
Duke of Norfolk is also referred to in let¬ 
ters. It iH very interesting to learn from 
a letter of Henry VIII. to the Emperor 
Maximilian how much the English monarch 
was to change before ho became the most 
powerful reformer in Europe. Before 
entering on the war with Franc® he de¬ 
clared in this letter that - the dignity and 
estate of the Homan Church must be de¬ 
fended ... wo beg and entreat your majesty 
to undertake the defense of the holy 
Homan church.” Iiut this was before 
th® days of Anne Boleyn. Ilis marriage 
to Katherine is thus announced to Mar¬ 
garet of Savoy by the king himself in a 
letter dated Juno 27, 1509: 

"On the Uth of this present month of 
June, the nuptials wore performed, and on 
St. John Baptist's day we were crowned in 
our Abbey of Westminster near the City 
of l»ndon, the place in which it has been 
usual to crown our ancestors the Kings of 
England, there lieing present all the great 
princes, lords, ami nobles of our kingdom." 

At this time Henry was a brilliant and 
dashing figure among the sovereign* of 
Europe and was vain of his personal gifts. 
An instance is given in a letter of I*asqual- 
ijo’s, the French amltasaador, who says: 

"The king came into our arbor and. ad¬ 
dressing me in French, said: ‘Talk with me 
a while. The King of France, is he as tall 
as I am?' I told him then* was little differ¬ 
ence. He continued, 'Is he as stout?’ 1 
said he was not, and he then enjoined, 
‘What sort of legs has he?’ I replied, 
‘.Spare.’ Whereupon Wo opened the front 
of his doublet and nlocing nis hand on his 
thigh, said, ‘ Look hem. and I have also a 
good calf to my leg."' 

Of Henry's private character at this 
time Mr. Mumby writes that he was above 
blame aud indeed, "His standard of 
morality boars comparison with that of 
most of tho ruling princes of his timo. It 
was infinitely higher than that of his young 
rival of France." He was “spoiled a little, 
perhaps, by flattery, but. oven when due 
allowance is made for exaggeration, a splen¬ 
did figure of a man immensely popular." 

Katherine is described in one of these 
letters as "not handsome but having a 
vory beautiful complexion, religious and as 
virtuous as words can express." 

BALKAN HISTORY IN THE MAKING 

Aihmcad-Bartlrd, HID. With tbe Turk* In 
Thrac*. Illuitralcd. Cloth. 335 pp. Now York: 
Georg* H. Doran Co. *3 net. 

Jam**, Lionel. With the Conquered Turk. 

Illustrated. Cloth. 313 pp. Boston: Sm«U. May¬ 
nard Co. $2 net. 

Warner, Lieut. Hermeneilld. With the Vic¬ 
torious Bulgarian* Illustrated. Cloth. 273 pp. 
W net. 

In tho eagerness of professional news¬ 
paper correspondents to be not only first 
in war, but also first in the hearts of their 
countrymen, several histories of the Bal¬ 
kan conflict were hurried through the press 
long before the las! gun was fired at Adria- 
nople or Scutari had yielded to the in¬ 
trepid Montenegrins. That these hastily 


published records tn mtdias rtt are not 
the final account of the stirring events 
which they describe does not detract from 
their present interest, and one of them, 
at least, that of Lieutenant Wagner, the 
one correspondent who succeeded in some 
measure in keeping in touch with Bal k a n 
events, possesses permanent value The 
extraordinary difficulties which Bulgarian 
censorship and Turkish evasion put in the 
way of the representative* of tbe press 
during the war may account in part for 
the various discrepancies in their brilliant 
descriptions of the battle*. Lieutenant 
Wagner, of the Vienna Rtichtposl and the 
London Daily Mail, had been from boyhood 
familiar with tbe Balkan* and the character 
and history of their people* had been hi* 
favorite study. 

Through influential acquaintance with 
high officials whose confidence he had long 
posscst, he was informed of the stirring 
events of the war—at least from the 
Bulgarian point of view—and proved to 
his own satisfaction that the point of 
vantage for tho correspondent in modern 
warfare is not tbe batllo lino but the 
official headquarter*. Evidently in tho 
apparent ‘‘eniptineas of the modern battle¬ 
field " the heroic or romantic epoch of war 
correspondence has been succeeded by a 
period of diplomacy in securing and dis¬ 
seminating official bulletins. Lieutenant 
Wagner combine* with the vivid descrip¬ 
tions of the conflicts at Kirk-Kilisseh, 
Lulo-Burgas. and ('hatalja a disruasion 
of the history and politic* of the Bul¬ 
garians. of the life-story of their states¬ 
men. and of tbe events leading to the war. 
which is almost encyclopedic in it* fulness 
and authorilativeness. His book is pref¬ 
ac'd by a significant statement from the 
pen of the Ihvmicr of Bulgaria, in 1877 
a political prisoner of the Turks under 
sentence of death, in 1912 declaring war 
against them in behalf of his people, a war 
which has avenged years of evil and 
driven the Turk from Europe. 

No better comment could be made upon 
the methods of Mr. A *hm cad-Bartlett 
and Mr. Lionel Janie* than Lieutenant 
Wagner himself gives in his chapter upon 
the "Experience* of a War Correspon¬ 
dent." Their books are perforce largely 
records of personal experience* in a very 
limited area of war, eminently readable, 
occasionally brilliant in vivid descriptions 
of the horrors and hardships of hattle*. 
but they cannot present a composite pic¬ 
ture of the war. Mr. Ashmeod-Bartlctt, 
of the Ixindon Daily TtUgraph. wu an 
eye-witness of the heaviest fighting at Lule- 
Burgas, and his impressionistic account 
of the conflict and retreat will be remem¬ 
bered by the reader when tho wearisome 
detail of his own difficulties with bad roads, 
unreliable automobiles, and dragomans, 
is willingly forgotten. The reader is a* 
eager as the author to reach the center 
of interest, and has perhaps less patience 
in being compelled to force his way through 
masses of unimportant detail than had the 
author with muddy roads and recalcitrant 
autos. However. Mr. Ashmead-Bartletf* 
"story of the retreat of the Turk from the 
map of Europe " is ably told and will be 
profitably read. That which was a de¬ 
fect in his book "assume* the dimensions 
of a vice" in that of Mr. Uoncl James, of 
the l»ndon rimes. A flippant note "when 
men are dying" offends the earnest reader; 
the puerile device of nicknames for him¬ 


self and hi* colleague* is sophomorie and 
not even clever. His book claims to bo 
merely a narrative of personal adventure 
in the great campaign in Thrace and haa 
its value on that basis. 

Excellent maps and abundant illustra¬ 
tions increase the useful and attractive 
qualities of these three interesting books. 
One can but note in the pictures the con¬ 
trast between the fine bearing and ap¬ 
parent military efficiency of the Balkan 
soldiers and the shambling, ragged look 
of the Turk*. It was a sad as well os 
a heroic war—costing almost the very 
life-blood of a brave peoplo. who have 
purchased, victory at a heavy price, and 
sending a nation which seemed about to 
redeem] it* past back into ignominous re¬ 
treat. Whatever is honestly written con¬ 
cerning it is of d«ep human interest. 

AMERICANISMS 

Thoraton, Blrbsrd H. An American Glotury. 

Brin* «n Atu-mpi to Ultimate Certain Araarlcaniam* 
upon 11 litortca! Principle. 2 vola., 8vo. London: 
Franck 4 Co. 1*12. Prim, 30a. 

The author of this work in a member of 
tho Philadelphia bar. and was for twenty 
year* Professor of Law in the University 
of Oregon. He make* it clear that he ha* 
fixt definite limit* to the material which h© 
considers. For one thing, "over 80 per 
cent, of the illustrative quotation* are hoif 
a century old. No attempt ha* been mad© 
to register tho voluminoua outpouring* of 
modern slang." 

One must recognise that any collection 
of modern nlang approaching complctcnciia 
would have swamped other material. It 
is to be regretted that accurate contem¬ 
porary record i* not kept of nlang, becau*© 
■lang in language in tho making, and an 
appreciable portion of it become* for a 
•hortcr or longer period standard speech. 
Its origin and development, then, are of 
interest and importance; but any measure 
of oertainty about them in attainable only 
when slang is captured, os it were, on th© 
wing. Aside from that port of it which 
succeeds in making a place for itself as 
"good English," slang enter* largely into 
current literature, especially fiction, and 
into the minor periodicals, as newspapers. 
It is worth while, therefore, to have a com¬ 
plete record of slang made while it is still 
current; then from this record can be 
culled in a future period that portion which 
is useful in interpreting the literature or 
the language-phenomena of its timo. 

Another element, bulking largely in th© 
daily speech of any average community, 
especially in nection* removed from educa¬ 
tional and literary influences, in composed 
of provincialisms and vulgarisms. Then© 
terms are not mutually exclusive. By 
provincialism is meant a form or construc¬ 
tion characteristic of a given region; th© 
provincialism may or may not be a vulgar¬ 
ism. By vulgarism is meant a form or 
construction violating the grammar (or 
accepted principles) of the language—a 
kind of error that marks the speech of tho 
illiterate; a vulgarism may or may not 1>© 
provincial. The speech of tho mass** in 
any given region is always marked by 
provincialisms and vulgarisms; from th© 
former, indeed, no speaker is wholly free. 

But the collection of npooeh-poculiarities 
of any one important region and generation 
is work enough for one man. A compre¬ 
hensive collection for a whole nation. 
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Completely Equipped 

AS far as we can trace, the new Garford is the most widely discussed 
ZA and most highly appreciated Six in America. This is due, not 
-*■ alone to its many novel innovations and practical improvements, 
but to its price—which is just about one-half that usually asked for a 
car of this character, elegance, comfort, speed, design and mechanical 
simplicity and efficiency. 

The brief specifications below give the facts and value in detail. 
Look up the Garford dealer in your town. See this new Six without 


further delay. 
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An id ***«•! lank (>at 

Lut Amy*t*l. t ut Jxt, nU 

The Advantage of 

EXPANDED METAL 
CONSTRUCTION 

should be known to all prospective 
builders because it offers them a rare 
combination of permanency, econ¬ 
omy and lifelong satisfaction. 

Our booklet 705, “ Metal Lath (or 
House Construction,** tell* bu«v you can 
most readily secure these qualities by using 
KNO-BI'KN MculLath for interior wall* 
and ceilings, and KNO-FUR Metal lath 
for exterior work. Send for atopy today. 

KNO-BURN 
METAL LATH 


for inside use, i«» flat *lieet of expanded 
metal with a web.like mesh. The plaster 
work* in, through and around the mesh. 
The result is a reinforced concrete-like 
wall-the plaster simply ran'l work loose 
or fall off. 

Firanrnof K NOBURN Metal Lath w 

r ireproot H w ,. h j u „„ »„ 


rtreproor , lU ,„ f i <>n m 

•l|i>ctlv.* lurrlrr to hre br..iu— lt«unn.letely pr— 
tax t» all "<-»d xtuddliiii and joists 

n..r.K;i;tu ksobursc m**i iath.be 

Durability r i a i.iu*. p»o«iu«r* 

»ni<*-th walls and <e»hna» that wtll n-vrr -»ii., 
biokle or track The taut town vf. 

It Is coated with a special tarb-.n paint that 
withstands ni*t. It nererdlslotearatev 


KNO-FUR 

METAL-LATH 


for outside it sc. Ka nvt»l t ihrlc similar to KNO- 
BUR N.wlthparallel nu> tiiat become reinforced 
com rete beams alt- r the plaster I* apt bed. This 
gn-atly Increase* the Mrenath «t the complet'd 
wall It has the same pU'P-r pipping mesh 
that makes KNOBl’KN soeMectne. 


Economy 


The rites in KNO-FfR pr- vide 
bstitote for Ixrrn'tt and en- 


tin-lv eliminate the need of sheathln*. build. 
Ing pa|wr and weather board'. 

Tlwrefore.thecos!of aeon-1- n- ~ 

KNO-M R Metal Lath wall / a~. ~ ^ 

less thin that of a wood wal. / W£T|f < 
and In addition provides Kre.it / v >- *4If] 

eionotny In upkeep expense / 

I nitincr KSO-Fl'R i 

Lasung nud . ^ gjnpnk. 

o.illy that 

cffptttiMlf acid and 

nuts It extremely rigid * / 

and [irartuaity iaperi>h* / I 

able. / ^ J 


ThU Booklet L M a Hl 




for lli-nte Construction " tells of the maov v! » 
vantages of KMlIU'RN ami KNOFL'K 
Meta! I -atH. Send for a copy to-day. 

NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. 
970 Old Colon/ Bid*. Chic.*o 


through two centuries. must he the work 
of many acting in harmony. The result of 
their labors would be two collections: ( 1 ) 
The current slang, voluminous, much of it 
transitory, but all suggestive and illumin¬ 
ative. A good part of such a collection 
would have only temporary value. (2) 
That part of slang and of provincial speech 
which has found a place in the more or less 
temporary local literature of the region or 
time, and in the more or less permanent 
fiction which attempts to portray the region 
or the time. Such collections will be of 
value to future generations in tho inter¬ 
pretation of the life of the people who 
produced the literature in question. 

The prvseut work is of the latter class. 
Certain limitations mark the work which 
must mark any such work that is the pro¬ 
duct of one man's spar.- time. Adequate 
review of the field would require the whole 
of a long life, because the material must l*e 
gathered from so immense a mass. Mr. 
Thornton's "Index of Authorities^ " at 
the end of Volume II, contains the names 
of al>out eighty periodicals (for the most 
part newspapers), widely distributed in 
place and time, and the titles of about 
two hundred and thirty liooks. The hooks 
are chiefly novels and l>ooks of travel and 
description. Tbeoc of course are excellent 
sources. We notice frequent citation from 
The ConffretiiontU (ilobe. 1833-ttl. which 
ought to be a rich source, because it records 
tho speech of men from all part* of the 
country who. during those year*, assembled 
in Washington and engaged in rather 
voluminous disruptions. Their spt*eche« 
ought to furnish fairly true samples of 
English, as men of average intelligence and 
training used it in each of l he distinctive sec¬ 
tion* of the country during the second gen¬ 
eration of the nineteenth century. In even 
better measure The Cvngrttoional Retard 
would furnish an abundant source (thanks 
to the patriotic vocal activity or the rep¬ 
resentatives of the people), for illustration 
of American English of the period during 
which it ha* been issued. The no-dful 
thing is that a compiler should indicate 
clearly the region, the time, and tho 
character of his source. 

With reference to the work under dis¬ 
cussion. it must be recognized that there is 
a great deal of valuable material in it. Tho 
periodicals and books from which it was 
gathered cover a wide range of territory 
and time. Hut along with that fart it 
must also lie said that the sources used 
were by no means all-inclusive, and benro 
the material assembled is not a complete 
collection. Most of the periodicals from 
which citations are made cover each only 
a year or a few years. The materials 
gathered from novels could bo augmented; 
that from journals of travel and descrip¬ 
tion « reasonably complete. 

Accepting the limitations that the author 
flxt. as stated in the opening paragraphs 
of his words "To the Reader." and rec¬ 
ognizing the peer—ary limitation* that the 
nature of the work and the ciiaractcr and 
extent of tho sources imposed. we have no 
hesitation in saying that the task is well 
done. It was not an easy task; in some 
respects it was impossible. There arc 
many so-called Americanisms which are 
equally Briticisms; but the identity is not 
discoverable because the person making 


| the investigation can not Ik* equally in 
touch with the literatures (written and not 
! written) of each country. Let English 
publications and English recorded speech 
equivalent in amount and character bo 
compared with American; it may then ap¬ 
pear that certain expressions thought to 
belong exclusively to one country belong 
to both. The New English Dictionary, 
capacious as it is. does not give a portrait 

- or map of English speech parallel with that 
1 gathered from ncwspai>erH and current 

novels. That & word or a meaning or a 
; construction is not noticed in the N. E. D., 
then, is not alway* evidence that it is not 
British. It would be unreasonable, how¬ 
ever, to expect one man to harvest both 
fields in person, and the X. E. D. furnishes 
a complete enough vocabulary for signi¬ 
ficant comparison. 

The work fills about 1,000 pages, and in¬ 
cludes 4,000 vocabulary terms and "about 
14,000 illustrative citations." It is the 
most representative collection that wo have 
seen. and ha* both interest and value. 
We confess to genuine entertainment as 
page after page recalled word* and phrases, 
forms and sent**, familiar to !>oyhood'n 
days, hut now seldom heard or otherwise 
brought up; and so are not only of in¬ 
terest, but of distinct value in that 
they give brief definitions mid ample 
illustration* of words that have historic¬ 
al "nicknames" of many famous men 
(as "Little Giant." "Old Hickory." "Old 
Bullion"); of States and citizens of State- 
las " Hootier." "Buckeye,” "Badger." 
"Sueker." "Wolverine," etc.); of politi¬ 
cal parties, factions, organizations, etc. 
(a* "Know-nothing*.” "Copperheads." 
"Tammany," etc.); and term* to which 
polities ha* given color or currency (as 
"roorback." "repeater." "Salt River," 
etc.). Sometimes current misconceptions 
are corrected, as, for example, the assump¬ 
tion that Mrs. Bloomer invented or in¬ 
troduced the bloomer costume, or that 
0. K. stood for Jackson's misspelling of 
all correct. 

MR. TAYLOR'S "ANCIENT IDEALS" 

Taylor. Henry Osborn, tnrlent Neals. New 

edition. 2 vots., Bvo. pp. 441430. New York: 
I The Macmillan Co. 14. 

A feature of the modern mind in scholar¬ 
ship is a passion for investigating tho 
literary and religious remains not only of 
Greece and Rome, but of the oriental world 
lying to the for east of the Tiber and 
Acropolis. It is comparatively in recent 
times that the archeological treasures of 
Egypt have been revealed and described. 
Barr, Porson, and such Gorman scholars aa 
Johann Voss, and the Frenchman Bninek 
knew’ nothing of the Ion- to the unearthing 
of which the discoveries of Ilelzoni gave tho 
first impetus. A vast amount of material 
in Egyptian and Chaldean remains has 
since then been made public, while India 
and China have yielded to students of com¬ 
parative religion a rich vein of precious 

- learning. 

Mr. Taylor, in this second edition of his 
work, makes the ideals of humanity ••enter 
in Greece. The background lo Greek 
culture was that of Egypt and Chaldea, 
i who** ideals, whenever adopted, were 
elevated, broadened, and beautified bv the 
Greek mind. Of course, the subject of 

(Continued «n pace 1390) 
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Whiskf 

If a wishing cap moved your dothe* 
closet from town to town you wouldn’t 
need a "Uldy" Wardrobe Trunk. 

But clothe* closets have a habit of Hay¬ 
ing at home. And a " Likly" Wardrobe 
Trunk make* wishing unnecessary. 

It is remarkably trim and compact. 
You hang clothes in They stay flat, no 
matter how roughly the trunk is slammed 
about. Inspect one of these trunks at your 
dealer’* and you'll realize what a marked 
improvement it is over 
the {dam box type of 
j ,run k , * lal makes 
■MV j I clothes so crumpled 
fa-' | at the tourney’s end. 


(No. Country Club Bait) 

A wag cJJcd thu b^ "the Tight Wad's 
latoftfr b«Mi*r * givnio much for the money. 

Il u made of fine imported pig*kin. rmUmed 
woh a walrui pain, ljned wtfhsefgt. Look at 
Ihe moot urr-proof pocket* focloUe.article*. The 
o*ha udr Kat lh.ee handy folio pocket*. Thu 
bag u guaranteed lor five year*. Price $ 15.00. 


(No. IN (ilmUloiK Bag) 

Th«e are two ude* lo ihi* “I jkly "Gladalone 
f You pack o. unpack other one without di»- 
tang the other. Notice ihr three uieful pocket*. 
Thu hand*ome bag » Heavily rrinlocced 
ougbout. Come, ml rt Lioinf of 

hrr line* or k*tber. Guaranteed for fi vc 
an. Have your dealer show you one. 

«. $23.50 to $37.50. 


It* wardrobe lyrtem keep* wrmklr* out of 
■a oeieveo Mtsoegowna. Hanger* for men. 
women, of the two type, combined. Pnce 
$35.00. (Add $3 to th-pnee we*, of the 

AITare^ncribed'm'oca £t!k£ 


(No. U* Oxford Bag) 

Thu bag i* made ol imported Englidi oxhide. 
Il i* tough, yet light. We ww it ovet a feather¬ 
weight frame and line the bag with leather. It 
ha* three folio pocket*, two ihort pocket*, and a 
hve^renr guarantee. Price. $20 00 to $23.00. 

Ui. i. one ol the fine collection ol Oxlcud 
Bag. shown in our catalog. 


catalog. Pnce. $18 00 to %L 
$3 to the« price, we*, of the 


* I*"’** aay Bird » mind. VM —fix to wnd for 
•w of ow I2A-PUT cuke. . ft dnenbe* i. d.u.1 the 
mtcnadUe Am. made lo-d.,. And -'ll l.l 
yoo-Vrelow* Likly Lum*|e m your town. 

HENRY LIKLY & CO. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


(No. MS Wardrobe Trunk! 

This wrinkle-forbidding " Likly " 
Wardrobe is called "The Hercules." 
In many respecU it is even stronger 
than the heavy-fisted old Greek 
ever dared lo be. 

I"he foundation box is basswood. 
It is covered and lined with vulcan¬ 
ized hard fibre. Then it is bound 
on the edges with extra-heavy fibre. 
The metal protecting parts are of 
enameled cold rolled steel of unusual¬ 
ly stout design. All trimmings are 
riveted on by hand. Prices $62.50 
—$65.00. (Add $5.00 to these 

price* west of the Mississippi.) 

See one of these trunks at your 
dealer’s. And send foe our catalog, 
which describes over 100 other 
"Likly" Wardrobes - the widest 
range of wardrobe trunks in the 
world. Prices from $25.00 up. 
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Greek intellectudisra has been well thrashed 
out by German and English scholars. The 
verdict of Jowett sums up the question 
when he declares that Greek intellect ualism 
has entered so completely into the ideals of 


Holder Top 
havingstick 


modern civilization that it operates with 
all the unconscious persistence of a natural 
force. But before reaching Western Europe 
the spirit of Athens had to be absorbed by 
the poets, orators, and philosophers of 
Rome. Thus it was carried even beyond 
the Tagus, to L’Uima Thule, the British 
Isle*—and then beyond Britain. 

Mr. Taylor writes with enthusiasm of the 
ultimate development of human ideals in 
Christianity. His work is characterized by 
learning and broadness of views. We do 
not think he has sufficiently emphasized 
the conception of unity embodied in the 
church as an ideal that was carried out for 
centuriea in Latin nations through tho 
power and influence of the papacy. He 
treats Christianity as a moral force, altho 
history teaches us that Christian Rome for 
the corner-stone of authority 


M Just five quick turn* X 
f sharpens any new pencil X 
r —one turn to resharpen % 
thereafter. Thousand* of y 
office* have this positive, never 
failing Boston service today. 
Prove it in your own office under 
thc*e tests. 

The Bo.ton —the only pencil 
winter with twin milling oott*CS * 

w it knife clue—a combined milling 


centurica 

and the bond of unity in politic* among ! 
contending nations. 

Let us point out what we consider a more 
serious omission in this admirable work. 
Cesar and Tacitus have described more or 
low fully a race of people, living on the 
northern shores of Central Europe whose 
character and instincts, the tendency of 
whose customs, have become prominent 
factors in tho character of those nation* 1 
which at this moment are leading powers 
of the world. Wo refer to branches of the 
Teutonic race, including Germany and 
England. Tho Niebelungen Lied and the 
early literature of Scandinavian countries 
are considered by some scholars to embody 
the prehistoric ideal* and traditions of the 
people* in whose language they were 
written in comparatively modern time* as 
Homer was modernized, under I'eisistratus. 
so as to bring to Athens the ideals of a 
dalelew past. 

Heine considered the Lied to have as its 
prevailing note die Treue —stedfastnew. 
fidelity. Domestic life, respect for women, 
religious awe. and religious rite* free from 
idolatry are fully described by the Latin 
author. Wo may well believe that the 
character they imprest upon the conquering 
men of the north in ancient times persist* 
as a saving ideal with those who are to-day 
among the dominating forces of the politi¬ 
cal. social, religious, literary, and artistic 
worlds. With this criticism, we shall dismiss 
a book which we have always read with in¬ 
terest. sometimes with delight, and can 
recommend as a safe guide to those readers 
who an* interested in the subject* with 
which it deals. 

The proof-reader in the index has' not 
l>een sufficiently careful as to the accent¬ 
uating of words under the heading. "Some 
Greek word* commented upon." Indeed 
there are false accentuations in certain 
passages of the text and a misquotation 
from Homer, but we may say with Horace, 
as Bvron has paraphrased the author of tho 
"Are Poetic*": 


nm.tic ally when pen 
ted. 

rttft whatsoever* 
nickel-silver finish, 
shaving receptacle. 


The same dependable soap with 
ait added convenience. The top 
furnishes a holding surface that 
makes the stick as easy of ma¬ 
nipulation when its last available 
fraction is left as when it is en¬ 
tirely new. 

Anti from first shave to last, you 
will have that abundant, creamy, 
soothing lather that has always 
distinguished Williams' Shaving 


Judge for 
Yourself 


Four forms of the same 
good quality: 

WiniMwTSlMvbur Sikk 

(in |Im HiNH^fsr HteksUd inti 
William*' Holder-Top Shaving Slick 
WUltima* Shaving Powder 


The Melton-Rhodc* 
Sectional Hookrate* 
are MUCH cheaper 
than an yiimilar caiet, 


William*' Shaving Cream 


SPECIAL OFFER 

Men’s Combination Package 


i for believing that 
r nuke, but w* are 
iu h» the ludjte. We will 
r with the dbtlnct under¬ 
lie ca**i com* up to yonr 
the privilege of returning 


1 rca* 


NihtrcM The J. It. William* Co. 
Dept. A. Olaoonhury. Conn. 

After »h*vinit uw William*'Talc Powder 


Melton-Rhodes Sectional Bookcases 
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I T will interest those who contemplate the purchase of a new car this 
spring to know that this Overland has a larger and more powerful motor; 
a longer wheelbase; larger brakes; better and more complete equipment; 
more carefully and finely constructed, tested, and inspected chassis; a more 
finished, graceful and durable body design; a bigger tonneau; more com¬ 
forts, conveniences, and refinements than any other car for the price in 
the world. 


$985 

K K. T'llnta 

Complete/// 

equipped 


$985 

V. V . U. JWcifa 

Com pie tel// 
equipped 


Iji/cruhtrc on rci/iicxf. PIvaxc midr ckx l)t/d. 17 

The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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NABISCO 

Sugar Wafers 

enrich the elaborate luncheon, 
adorn the simplest of "after- 
Their goodness and 


noons. 

attractiveness are pleasing alike 
to hostess and guests. 

Sweetness and flavor aredelight- 
fully united in these highly 
esteemed dessert confections. 
In tcn-cent tins; also in twenty- 
fivc-ccnt tins. 

ADORA:—A filled sugar wafer— 
the newest of deaaert sweet*. 

FLSTINO.—A favorite confection 
in the suite of an almond, with a 
kernel of almond •flavored cream. 
CHOCOLATE. TOKENS: —A 
desert confection having a rich 
chocolate coatint- 

NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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MAKES ANY BOAT A MOTOR BOAT 

l* a nniTM 

Thit dm pie. ti*h«. boni rngtr 
make* a motor boat of ar 
boat very quickly—«j quick 
Will take 


Memorial Tablets 

1 Ordpf?d by the U. S Government (Nan Impart- 
men!) ctM from broofe metal mumed lrt»m the 

Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 

By 4 wo. Will la m«, Iwe, Bronw toundry 
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an i* foot boat. 
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> The original, portable motor — 
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UNIVERSITY RESEARCH IN 
ARCHEOLOGY 

One department of institutional labor 
certain American universities seem to have 
to themselves. No European university it* 
such, it is asserted, equips expeditions of 
exploration for archeological purpose#, 
maintains them in the field, supplies ex¬ 
perts to study the material gathered and to 
report upon it. and then under its ofliciul 
auspices makes the result available for 
general use. This is becoming a common 
activity in our larger institutions, tho tin- 
extent to which it is done is not generally 
known. The expeditions to Nippur in 
Babylonia dispatched by the University of 
Pennsylvania gained notoriety through the 
controversy that centered about some of 
Dr. Hilprecht’s claims. The noteworthy 
results, however, are exhibited in a remark¬ 
ably rich and extended series of volumes 
which have done much to close up gaps in 
and to enlarge our knowledge of tho course 
of history in the Kuphratean region. That 
exindition was epoch-making. The same 
university sent out later an expedition to 
Northern Nubia, the results of which are 
npIM-anng in a series of volumes publisliel 
by the institutional mum-uni, clearing tip 
many difficulties of Moroltio inscriptions 
and contributing largely to anthr»|>ologieal 
knowledge. Another institution doing like 
work is the University of California, which 
is putting forth one or more volumes each 
year that exhibit and explain material* 
gathered by expeditions in Central ami 
South America as well ns in Egypt. In 
these regions much is brought to light that 
would either have l»een lost to knowh-dge 
through decay and destruction or would at 
best have lain still unrecognised. Advance 
is thus constantly Is-ing made in under¬ 
standing of pro-Axtccnn civilizations. Also 
of great importance, cnp<'cially in the way 
of conservation of ninterial subject to de¬ 
struction by wandering Arabs, arc the ex¬ 
peditions sent out by Princeton University 
to Syria since 1904. the materials gathered 
by which are set forth in story and illustra¬ 
tion in seven volumes, with more to follow. 
The latest volume of this series, just issind. 
dealing with the site of Ummidj-Djimul. 
illustrates tho great value of the operations. 
Before this ex|Hslition did its work, but 29 
inscriptions were known from this site. 
Now we have 326 in five languages, some 
of them of great value and all useful. This 
is outside the valuable architectural gains 
i which arc notable. In |>nrt dovetailing into 
j this field is the Cornell expedition to Asia 
Minor, having for its objective llittite 
minims. One notable volume gives as a 
result a considerable number of additional 
inscriptions, the key to which, however, 
has not yet been recovered. 

Other universities, even tho they wild 
out no expeditions, are contributing to the 
same ends by publication of study of 
sources done by experts. The Oriental 
Series originating at Harvard is well known. 
Yah- University has recently begun the 
publication of an Oriental Series in the 
issue of l’i fount Same* from Cuneiform 
I n*rrt pi ion r of the Caesiie Period, by Pro¬ 
fessor Albert T. (’lay. 

GREAT HEAR SPRING WATER. 

A Or per cR*f of 0 (Irei stoppered bottles 
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Expedition* auoh a-s those described an- [ 
usually the result of special benefactions. | 
whirh could profitably become larger and 
more frequent. They servo I wo puriHwae: 
(I) the collection, conservalion. ami study ' 
of valuable material for history, linguistics, i 
anthropology, etc.; and ( 2 ) the training 
up of experts to the use of this material. 


Correct automobile lubrication is a serious problem 

ndamentals are simple. We will -- 

ver them in question-and-answer | 


5 Correct Lubricat ion | 

srsrj:] 1 .r-v. 1 1 } 1 


FRANCES WILLARD j Question: What determines your pov 

SlrarllO, R»>. mnrr> Willard, Hrr life and . v C I l 

work. rp. .no. New York, chiego. and Toronto Answer: i our motor, vour luel and \ 
Kiemmg ri. iwii t o. *i.w. lubricant. If any one of these factors falls si 

That the life of one of the finest women in full efficiency, you receive less than full p 
America has produced should be written er. The greater part of the power hist is ta 
by an Englishwoman and the introduction up by friction—wear on the moving parts 
to it by another—Lady Henry Somerset— . . 

in in itself a noteworthy tribute to France* Question: \V hat will give you the n 
Willard. Her years of devoted service to efficient lubrication? 

I ho cause of temperance aud suffrage, her . , •. f . » • . ■ , • 

wonderful activity. power, and achieve- Answer: An oilof the highest luhnca- 
mont are si ill fresh in our memories. They ?°< v * . or thickness, is I 

tiro here failhrully ihwrilwd. but we linger su»«d to the feed requirements of your mo 

longest on puges that tell of the formative oil of lo 

yours of childhood at " Konst Home ” ami . Nupposcyou use oil olio 

Kvanston. on pages from her journal that lubricating ««i«/.iy or of less correct hoc 
roved her devotion to a brother and sister. '' hat are ,hc penalties, 
as well as her unselfish..™., her sense of Anawer: Many. Among them arc: 
humor, mm her extreme honeaty even in * 

oMtiniatiiig herself. She had her love affair. (l) Escape of the explosion past the pi* 
bill, it was brief. Intoausc neither she nor lings and loss of compression. ( 2 ) Unlu 
cimrles Fowler could yield opinions. She cated cylinder walls at the upper end of 
was an athletic, out-d.mr-lovmg girl, and pisCon , fro kc. (t) Imperfect lubricatior 
unlh.H rode, and used a gun as would many of the bearings. ( 4 ) Excess carbon 
a healthy l«oy. but her womanly instincts ' <n j.,% r_._i... 

were strong and sure. Between her and (,, " c . to thc .°, "*? rkm K too freely r 

her mother there existed once** of .ym- *[»* P' S,M " rings and burning in thecombus 
■ml by. belief, and iwrpoao. chamber.) (?) Excessive oil and fuel consul 


MR. HUNEKERS NEW VOLUME OF 
ESSAYS 






A grade for each type iff motor 

TIk v«riiM»« gtidM. refltirfl and filtrrnl to •' 

move frrr car Ion. «r** Usr*w*W VnMMI ”4**. • p 

r-»l* «•***«!* ««•««*! 

■ wWtlwl **» * . fasri^L Vivl4l.ll * , 4r#4W 

Tlw> mt* put Up In • .otrl a fotlnei sente *1 eot «*« 
»n !««!' u*i Hr -rvl l^tvrla. All nrr hr* r#,#/. 
•rath thr f.Vir^p V. erhlrh 4m our morA 
Ntanw/orfiirr I Iwv r.»n lr wstinvl Irum s 
l*tir kai agr*. autctftmMIr 


vaguum UIL L.U., Kochester, U. b. A. 

PKAXCHSS: 
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nirh. (.rorir Hamlin. Modern FurIMi Books 
of Fower. *vo. pp. 173. Son Kmncl.cn I'sul 
Etdsr Jc Co. 1912. 


Make Your Razor Behave 


*°®« to „ 
°f/rt c 

°orh, 

nrs menu 


PIKE STROP-HONE 


MUn.frrbrni. Hugo. Anierlrsn Fsfrlotl.m. 
>n<l Olhrr Sorlal Hludlr.. 12mo.pp.Z96. Nsw 
York: Moffat, Yard t, Co. *1.60 net, postage 12 eta. 


Mobile 

**phlt* 

, c °mbi n , 
f Peiro/eu 


Putnam. George Palmer. The Southland of 
North America. Illustrated. Pp. J25. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. *2.60. 

This is a book of travels, both inland and 
maritime, made during 1912, and should 


Economy vitli Colgate's Stick 

NX’hen the ooe you now have a 
nearly used up. wet * and press 
■ firmly on the end ol the new 
Stick. It days—and you use every 
btfuulredol hanoo to throw away 
the La hall inch or so as uJ 


■U f« f 

r firtw 

pvlatk 

*». 

s*~ M f r* 

• alBju 

w*l to 

r*4" t( v* 

pM a it 4 


and virtues." Of George Moore: "To 
tell a simple story of simple lives is thrice 
as difficult a task as to relate, in huge and 
resounding prose, the astonishing ha|>- 
penings of kings and queens, dukes and 
titled dullards." Whistler, according to 
Mr. Huneker. “does not sound the morbid 
note of Poe. He is sane, and his strange¬ 
ness is never bizarre. He is primarily 
eoneerned with essences. In the true 
sense. h<* is the delineator of the moral 
nature. With a veiled intensity that is 
absolutely magnetic in its power, he 
adumbrates the moral temperament of his 
model." 

One of the most timely and interesting 
chapters of the book is given to considera¬ 
tion of new movements in art. including the 
new " post-impressionism" and such men as 
Gauguin. Van Gogh, Matisse, Picasso, and 
their revolutionary ideas. "Rhythmic in¬ 
tensity," we are told, "is the key to the 
new school; line, not color, is king. Not 
lieauty, but, ns Rodin said, character, 
character is the aim of the new art." 
and in all the ruck and welter of the new 
movements there are a few men (Henri 
Matisne. I think), whose work will stand the 
••■st of time, and to-day shows mastery, 
originality, obscured aa it may Ih\ by wil¬ 
ful eccentricities and occasional posturing 
to the gallery." He concludes, "1 am in 
sympathy with revolutionary movements 
in art. but now I know that my sym¬ 
pathies have rvuched their outermost 
verge." It is a book charming in its 
personality, delicate and faaeiimting in 
touches, and has a style that attracts by 
its dignity und perfect technic. 


OTHKR BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


COLGATE’S 

SHADING LATHER 

They all give the same creamy, "smortless" lather that •often* the beard while 
being worked up with the brush no mu»#y “rubbing in'* with the hngen ia 
necessary. There ia no waste. 

Shaken on the wet brush. the U.t particle of Powder ■■ a. good a* the farrt. 

The Cream can be squeezed out to the very end of the tube. 

Those who favor the Stick find economy as shown above. 


COLGATE 4c CO. 

D«»t r. F-hoa Street. New York 


This companion book to Mr. Fitch’s 
"Comfort Found in Good Old Books” is 
composed of essays which llrst appeared 
in the San Francisco Chronicle. They 
were written to help readers of the paper 
leam to appreciate good reeding and to 
form n taste for the ls>st luniks. And 
unto this end they are sufficient. Students 
of literature who have grown gray in read¬ 
ing classic* of course will find little of 
e*p«<cial help in Mr. Fitch’s sineerc re¬ 
mark* on recognized masters. Hut those 
who are just beginning their acquain¬ 
tance with the books will tind thy work n 
useful guide. 


With the exception of the first chapter 
on "American Patriotism," ull the others 
in this volume first appeared in magazine 
form. They deal with "The Educational 
Unrest." "The Case of the Reporter.” 
"The Germany of To-day." "The German 
Woman.” "Coeducation." "The Houm>- 
hold Science*." "The German at School." 
"Psychology and the Navy.” The chap¬ 
ters which deal with Germany an- par¬ 
ticularly informing and interesting. Not 
quite so much can he said for the other 
studies 


Whichever method you 
prefer—Stick. Powder or 
Cream—you find the full¬ 
est measure of both comfort 
and economy in 


Comfort for 
Your Face— 
Economy for 
Your Purse 
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it mu interest in the territory they con¬ 
cern. It Rives "a realization of the fact 
that at our very doors lies an almost un¬ 
touched treasure-land of fascinating possi¬ 
bility.” From serious consideration of 
/hose paces one could acquire a valuable 
fund of information about the govern¬ 
ment, industries, products, finance, and 
commerce of Panama, Costa Rica. Nicar¬ 
agua, Salvador, Honduras, and Guate¬ 
mala. The reader's strongest impressions 
will come from the descriptions of people 
and places, characteristic habits and 
costumes. 

Panama is now practically in our hands. 
The opening of the canal will bring Central 
A merica infinitely closer. No small area in 
this country or abroad "is more thorough- 


Automobile Tires 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY. C*r. B w.yA S7tW St.. New York 


irile*. (irwrir II. |MIUv|. 

Japs American Belatlon-. Dark tfnlvw- 
alty Addrnaara. M*o, pp. il-JMK. New York: 
G. K. Sleehert A Co. »2.50. 

In the family of nations there is proliably 
no momber so completely self-conscious, so 
sensitive to what it deem* reflection* upon 
its honor, and so alert to enforce respect for 
its |M>sition as the once "Island Empire" of 
Japan. By reason of its position with re¬ 
spect to the United States, with the step¬ 
ping-stone formed by the Hawaiian Islands, 
so largely occupied by Japanese workers, 
our own relations with Japan must neces¬ 
sarily Im« very dose either for friendship or 
for enmity. 

The volume edited by Professor Hlakeslee 
contains 1 wenty-two pu|x>nt which have been 
published in part in Thr Journal of Hncr 
Drvtlopmrnl, issued by Clark University, 
and present Japan from the view of Ameri¬ 
can and J a panose scholars, professional men 
and merchants. giving an interesting insight 
into native and foreign views concerning 
this fascinating nation. The point of view 
is altogether sympathetic. When men like 
President Jordan, William Elliot Griflis, 
Dr. Asakawa.of Yale University. Congress¬ 
man Red field, and Dr. Berry, formerly of 
Doshisha Hospital, unite in a series of 
papers, one may fifl assured that what is 
good in Japan has come to the surface. In 
the present crisis the reading of this book 
might serve to allay some jealousies and to 
quiet some fears. At the same time it 
would ap|>ear that the leaven of Christian¬ 
ity is working in Japan and that Christian 
ideas are being taken into account by the 
Japanese themselves. One must, however, 
realize that, in spite of Dr. Griffis's assertion 
that there is "no difference in the human 
nature of an Asiatic, a European, or an 
American." there is a tremendous differ¬ 
ence in the viewpoint. It is not too much 
to say that the number of Americans who 
can understand, for instance, the patriotism 
of a Japanese, its root-ideas, and the com¬ 
pleteness with which it possesses a native. 


The Voice of Reconstruction 


When a flood sweeps 
over a vast area, desolating 
the cities and towns which 
lie in its course, the appeal 
for assistance gets a unani¬ 
mous response from the 
whole country. 

With all commercial and 
social order wiped out, an 
afflicted community is un¬ 
able to do for itself. It 
must draw upon the re¬ 
sources of the nation of 
which it is a part 

In such an emergency, 
the telephone gives its 
greatest service when it 


carries the voice of distress 
to the outside world, and the 
voice of the outside world 
back to those suffering. 

At the most critical time, 
the nearest telephone con¬ 
nected and working in the 
Bell System affords instant 
communication with dis¬ 
tant places. 

And always the Bell Sys¬ 
tem, with its extensive re¬ 
sources and reserve means, 
is able to restore its service 
promptly, and in facilitating 
the work of rebuilding, per¬ 
forms one of its highest 
civic functions. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 
Every Bell Telephone it the Center of the System 

Kelly- Springfield. 
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U small indi**d. If (he piwnl volume 
swr*sdn in showing some of thrsw i«l«w 
and enabling Americans |o appreciate them 
il will have served its pur|MMt>. 

Weed. (larrnrr M. Sts-ln* Nature First. 

Pp. Suit. PhiladHphta and Undon: J. B. Uppin- 
con co. r-. 

Mr. Weed has made his cam' very 
stroll* by MTitin* a delightful lunik on 
nature attractions. He has added illus¬ 
trations in such profusion us to make the 
book irresistible. He takes up the seasons 
in rotation and tells of the flowers that 
herald the coming and enhance the 
beauties of the season. His stylo is poetic, 
and one wonders why such easily acquired 
delights shouhl Ik* so often ncglis>t«sl. 
Flowers, birds, insects, but terllies, and 
streams all form a |>art of th«* vivid and 
graphic word pictures. Many nature 
SM-rota are rcvonled as nature romances. 
The I took reminds one strongly of Mr. 
Sehmucker'a "Under the (>|H«n Sky." 
Both are delightful. 

IWnu, Mario Kmlllo. Kraurru-o Prlrarra 
and I hr Krutluilon of Cola dl Rlnua. Clolh. 
pp. OviMU. Chicago: University o( i'hlrBMO Prmc 

To most |Mople Petrarch is known ns tin* 
author of some celebrated Invo-aonnclM. 
To many lie is known us a great humanist, 
a lover of classical culture, and one who did 
more than any other man of his time to 
revive and jierpetuaUi that culture. By 
very few is he thought of as a statesman 
seeking to promote Unlin un/i in the midst 
of the petty conflicts of the Italian stab* 
and the |>a|>nl courts. Mr. ('osenwi’s 
monograph gives the full sotting of l'«w 
tmreh's part, in Cola's revolution, translat¬ 
ing liberally from the eorrespondoime of 
Petrarch and of Cola di Kii<n/s> mid rroni 
the archives of the Homan Court. 


QJ Pining Kwsm. knih<cM!d«' Dtputnoil Star. Chicago C 

5 Your profits will be increased S 

| by better light § 

1. By making employes more productive 8 

2. By saving error* and waste. S 

3. By attracting people an<l helping them tin business 8 
with you comfortably and satisfactorily. 

This applies to a bank, store, restaurant, hotel, office or any S 
3 Other place of business. 

§ Alba Lighting Fixtures 8 

3 give the best dollars-and-ccnts results from your lighting system, 3 
8 and are handsome. Alba gives to brilliant light the soft, agreeable S 
5 qualities without sacrificing its efficiency ; has wonderful power of § 
reflection ; directs accurately, and is easy to take care of. 

N BPH *• • *4 1-4 »— - — *— v *• uu ••• B 

S ("»,«» CaulogM Na«4l.4 Alb* ■.•(bimc rtuam. (i »ulo*u« N.. o >t c. nj 

h catalogue ol lh« Uiur kinda <4 lighting gUuwarr > 9 

|, Macbcth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh § 

8 Sal— *<ul Show-nwaa iIn la New V»k. Chicago. Philadelphia. Si Lou g 

&WI2I7I2SiIttS2Iinm2mZJiRJ2JZr2IgJZJ2J2IgJ2IiI2IZnjZIiIiI1JlIgSfJ2m?l5 


SAFETY first—then INCOME 


6 <y A NON- 

/° FLUCTUATING 
BOND 

INVESTMENT 
For SAVINGS or SURPLUS 


What’, the U*e of 

Palliating Corns? 


The chief advantage of n Bond 
investment is the fact that you 
know that you will receive a 
regular fixed income that can hr 
counted upon in advance. 

€J i hr great thing about this Company's 
6 r £ Gold Mortgage Bonds i* the fact that 
they air non-fluctuating they mre not 
■ fleeted by “ money market " manipula¬ 
tion.; because behind them is the most 
stable security in the world select, im¬ 
proved, income.producing New York City 
real estate. 

Q Principal and inir rest are secured 
by a General Trust Mortgage. 

€J Write today for new illustrated booklet 44. 

NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 
SECURITY CO. 

A»»et. over $17,000,000 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Why merely pare them, when they 
mm quickly grow again f 

Why use old-time 

^ nirth- -la liquid*. 

plasters—just for brief 
l|AjJ&§ relief. 

A chemist has 
gy evolved a way to end 

. ucorn completely. It 

is used lu Blue-jay 
plaster*. 


Blue-jay stops the pain at once, just 
like «>ther methods. 

But it also ends the corn. Within 
48 hours the entire corn loosens and 
comes out. 

No pain, no soreness. The treat¬ 
ment is complete and final. 

It seems too good to be true. But 
every month a million corns are taken 
out in that way. 

Try it on one of yours. 


A In the pli-tnr* la the soft H»Bi 
It stops the pain ami keeps the « 
C wraps around the Me. It I* nat 
D U lubber adhesive to faaico the 


Corn Plasters 
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A boy can learn to operate 
it in twenty minutes. 


Do Your Printing! BATH TUB 

smcmsus 


HOW TO BREATHE 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 

Do n«t confute vital force %*ith muscular strength. Vital force if what 
makes Big Men, capable of sustained mental effort, who are able to DO 
things—overcome obstacles, puth themselves ahead, tarn* out their plans, 
become UVE H'lRES. Your breathing power is an exact measure 
of your constitutuiral strength. 

Mv M page book, DEEP BREATHING, is the most comprehensive 
and interesting treatise ever published on this vital subject. Correct and 
Incorrect Breathing are clearly described by diagrams. Also contains 
special breathing exercises, and hundreds of other points of valuable 
information on Health and F.xerrise. 120,U00 copies already sold. Send 
ten cents (coin or stamp*) for a copy. 

PAUL von BOECKMANN, R.S. 

1920 World’* Tower, 110 W. 40th St., New York City 


No plum know* that thin 
Our phutrl. carrying land and wave. 

I give mid llfn multlplli-l. and pain and 
Hoar* a* ohlof Irea-ure unr forakrti grave. 

Nor In our little day. 

May HIh device* with the hnuw lip gmwl. 
HI- pilgrimage u> thread tin- Milky Way. 

Or III- bestowals there be manifest 

Hut In the eternities 

Doubtless we -hall compare together, hinr 
A million alien gospels, lu what cube 
He walked the Pleiades, the Lyre, the Bear. 

Oh. he prepared, my soul! 

To read the Ineoneeltable, to --an 

The million form- of o«d those star- unroll 

When in our turn wo show to them— a Man. 


CURRENT POETRY 


A LT1IO many consider the position of 
Poet I juireale an unaehronisra. and 
u/tlio, wit li less than half u dozen exceptions, 
its occupants have been writers of liitl- 
repute, I he recent death of Alfred Austin 
lias mused much discussion as to the choic* 
of a successor. The opinion which has th 
most sup|M>rtcrs is that Alfred Noyes, 
whose " Tales of the Mermaid Tavern " 
lias In-en extensively quoted in these ool- 
uinns, is of all living Kn«lish poets the on* 
best entitled to this distinction. Sonv 
think, however, that an older man should 
be laureate, and in this connection th< 
namo of Austin Dobson is mentioned. 1' 
is not certain that he would accept th. 
honor should it lie offered to him. and thi 
may lie said also of many of the other poet 
who are eligible—Stephen Phillips, John 
Masefield, Henry Newbolt, and Kudyani 
Kipling, to name only a few. A writer in 
tin* New York Tim ft. after discussing a 
number of |Missibililics, says, " There is. of 
course, not the slightest chance of a woman 
becoming laureate, but this does not alter 
the fact that many consider that Kngland 
has few in ids of greater genius than Alio 
Moynoll." 

Mrs. Meynoll’t verse ap|M<als strongly to 
nil who an* interested in spiritual poetry, 
but it bus us yet by no means attained it- 
full measure of popularity. Her " Collected 
Poems," just published in Ixmdon by Burn- 
& Oates, will, it is Iio|mwI, soon appear in 
America. Albert A. Cock makes it th. 
subject of a long and enthusiastic apprecia¬ 
tion in The Hrilith Hrrieiv and quotes from 
it the remarkable poem which we give 
below. Surely, only a goat poet could 
write with such beauty and simplicity on m> 
tremendous a theme. Most readers of ii 
will lie reaily to share the emotion of Mr 
Cock when ho oaks, " What poem of the 
nineteenth century is more searchinglj 
thoughtful, more massive in its intellectual 
hold? " 


Have You Ever Wished For a Machine 
that Would Add Two Columns at Once? 

A BURROUGHS DUPLEX will doit and also 
carry totals from one column to the other. 
•» For instance, it will give you separately each 
clerk'* sales for the day (or week) and then auto¬ 
matically “re-cap” them, all in one operation. It 
will add debits and credits separately at same time 
and, in fact, carry on any two ordinary adding- 
machine operations at the same time. Today there 
are 160,000 people operating adding machines in 
this country who could save 20% more time than 
they are saving if they used the machine “that 
almost thinks”— 

Burroughs Duplex 
Bookkeeping Machine 

This 14 two-in-one’* machine in a little more than a 
year has made a big “hit.” 2,600 out of the 20,000 
Burroughs machines sold last year were Burroughs 
Duplexes and we were behind on our orders nearly 
all of the last six months. 

We are giving it more factory room now and can sup¬ 
ply you more promptly. 

This month we are making a special demonstration of 
the Duplex machine so that you may try it (gratis) in 
your business. Our representatives have machines for 
this purpose. We can’t call on every one, but if you 
want to see if it will save you time, work and worry, 
write us so we may show you a Duplex. It will cost 
you nothing and put you under no obligation. Aak for 
Duplex Folder. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 

40 Burroughs Block.Detroit. Michigan ' 


Hr Aucs MiTNKu. 

With tin' ambiguous earth 
III- .lulling* ha vp been told us; I hear abide; 

Tin* signal lo a maid. the human birth. 

The lesson. and tin* Young Man crucified. 

Hut not a star of nil 
Tho unimaginable slant ban hoard 
lion Ho administered this t«rn«trial hall; 

Our ran- havn kept their Lord's entrusted wont 

or Dump earth-vUlting fivt 
Nonr kno»i!*lh«' *<>crrt. cherished. perilous 
The terrible, shame-fast. frightened. ■hUi-r.-l 
sweet 

Heart shattering secret of HU way with us. 


Christ In the Universe 


This lever 
opera tes 
the two 
sets of 
adding 
wheels. 
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BEST RETAIL TRADE 


onipany 


The Original 
Ramie Fibre 


Pittsburgh 
Visible Typewriter 


Skyward our vision. till we sw* the crown 
nr noshing pin nock* on that fair town 
I Using tieyond the silvor-waleml strand*. 

WIihw. dranon-banncrw ftirtod. Kin* Arthur Manila 
And bids us enter Avalon. 


A Standard Machine for Twenty Yran 


Tho I«ondon Bookman has every month a 
prize coni|M‘litinn in which several cash 
a wants are made for the l*esl |mnmiis n*- 
•vivetl. As s|»ccial arrangements an- mailc 
for the convenience of foreign anil cohmial 
compel ilnrs, it is surprizing that so few 


SCHLICHTEN-RAMIE COMPANY 

357 Fourth Ave- N- Y. 


With equal faith, less convincingly dis- 
plnyisl. Miss S|NilToril \\riti*s on a mighty 
theme in lltirptr'n Magazine. 


Immensity 

Hr Hahnikt Ptotacorr sini-vnim 

Now Science. cicar-cyrri as tin* day. 

<••»!■« ml fAmillar. wilh her Key 

t if mighty message*. diTlares 

The lire-mist* of the nclniln- - 

The gauzy films that hmiR like dreams 

Woven of glimmering gloom* and Rlunm - 

Aiv iiiilvrnaw rolling ft*® 

Beyond Uie utmost hounds that In- 
t »f outer ilark Ihe awful phare*. 

Beyond our stars and all our play 
Of planei. sun. and Milky Way. 

And at that vision Into span* 

With such tirmendnuN splendors wrought. 
Whr*w sovereign oft ills Interlace. 

Writing ml script on night'* dark face. 
The heart shake* with a threatening thought 
That we, ao aomclliliig less ihiiu nuuglil. 
Beside that vaslnna liave no place 
I n the creative care and tnrr. 

Coma. ihro. O Faith, come Ilghtiilng-liiHl 
To mart great Science! As a dove 
Klashia her wing u|>on ihe blue. 

Seeking for height* forever new. 

Tim answering thoughi bring, like ihe rod 
Thai broke In bloom, that heaven's w ide love 
Is ixinslanl a« the sky above. 

Thai near al hand or far abroad — 

Before the gnat the small muiwed— 

Heaven palnbsl In tin* drop of dew— 
ThrtlUng with life In soul or soil. 

Korti atom feels the living llisll 


A legend nhvnyn dear to |hm*I* in hennli- 
fully uilnpUsI by Mr. Ilnmillon Kisli Ariti- 
«1 rong in llti* |HN'tu whieli up|M*urcd in a 
riNN-nt inmio of The Bellman. Mr. Arm¬ 
strong is particularly giirctwful in ilu> 
slant* next lief ore I In* hud. Thn cfToeliw*- 
ihuh of till* linen is due partly to the skill 
with which tin* thought i* plinwcd mol 
portly to the glamour which i« iiiMcpHrahh* 
fnuii the names uMocinted with King 
Arthur. 

Tinlagel 

Br n»Mit.T«>w Fish Ahm-thoku 

BctwiNSi twin hi-odlandH sleep whose crrol* lire 
crotmrd 

With goo-* and heath: wlien* clomls the oci-im 
bound. 

Wrapt In pale mist a fairy Island lliw 
llalf sunk In flame. hair Ital.-vnn-d In the akle* 

\ dusky I large lliat slowly skirts Hie hind 
Point* toward Uuil isle, by uns<<eii broercs fanned. 
Spreads darkening wings ln-forc tin- fnlllhg ills til 
And |ia*v«. leaving arrow-wakiw of light. 

noiv Arthur paswsl Uirough di*atli to that blest 
shore. 

Yet here ihcy wall for him to come once mon*. 
IIU vram-U gloaming bright wlUi golden sail. 

To fight for right and not again ui fall. 

Why should we tarry for the coming years? 

I**t Vivien lure and Merlin whisper fears! 

Fix we our gate aliove the black-tiound lance 
Of Mordred lurking there with earthward glnmv. 


The Fag-Free “Fans” Wear B. V. D. 

001 . and comfortable dc>pitc the grueling heat, the fag-free "fans’' in the fore¬ 
ground wear Ixkmc Fitting Light Woven B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, or Union Suits. Why don't t;//put on B. V. I Land "cooloil" ? 
To get genuine B. V. |). jp-t a k«hk 1 look at the label. On every B. V. 1). I nJergarmcnt U sewed 

Thu RtJ M um label 
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Banish Tire Troubles 


v.21 (liable too to fide 10.000 mile, or 
l«frt toe trouble* and vUWm*. 
>nd <o* h.ll .. moch. Tkry ere 

Voodwoiib T reach n walni-c.-M 

wthxtly toll tod pWble. On ths 

ike inlkeacy ol ike tor*. 

WE GUARANTEE 

Wiak™* T"^ >» •*» 

at* rpa '* lOTtola* auixiM 


otf Ike Tieed. do do. 

CHAFING WHOLLY 
PREVENTED 


‘I Ul pixlufM tod Mo—to*, mar roar ••<•••■■ 
r cut m.Dx* lost >.vt hi.»>• .rouble 

tol««. aad ..... today for k~kl.l tod pf.<»»- 

LEATHER TIRE GOODS COMPANY 

Niagara Fall*. N. Y. 


> LOOK 
FOR THE 
SPRINGS' 


FREE! 


II MICIIM;LVAN. ll....d-«> and ^tlh Si.. New York 


Mastercraft Sectional 

Bookcases 


'■niff 


EDWARDS 

FIREPROOF 

STEEL 


For Automobile* oml M 


Tbe !4fr. C... 637 Mi UfleKo. A 


New Typewriter 


Amerivaus Witul in uiauuscript. For llie 
information of our rentiers who imv be 
interested wo rword ihc find that the 
Limloti Hookman is published by 11 odder 
A. StuiiRhton. Warwick Square. K.C.. Lon¬ 
don. Kngland. and that particulars of 
1 lie poetry competition an. Riven in its 
monthly issues. Here is a poem which 
recently won a pri/.e. The writer has 
evidently been influenced either by the 
poets of the l*rer«ITaelite Brotherhood or 
by the old bulhulists whose disciples they 
wen*. Ilis |micui has undoubted delicacy 
and charm, alt ho some of the images are a 
little stale. 

Finula 

Hr I). K. BoiutW 

tiimli* was my prince** 

Tluu dw«U t»y the Northern *a. 

Fimilus raven Inm* 

Hung down lielow her knav. 

And It's, oh for my dark-halnsl tody. 

The fulnwt among Hu n. all 
For she sings no more al her window. 

Nor dances adowu the hall. 

Finula waa my prim-™. 

Proudly aho worn her crown: 

And the I read of her im**Iiik f.-.ut. i> 

Was lighter lluin (lil.tl.d..*n. 

And It’s. 0I1 for my lovely Indy — 

For her Utile f.s-t lie .(III; 

And she eometI. no mom to meet me 

When I ride up ll*> Castle hlU. 

Finula was my prince**. 

She sulk like the birds In Mu» : 

And the sound of her IiIH 1 mwo..n< laughter 
Made music all the da> 

And ll.'s. ul. for my tender lady — 

For the blue of Her eyes Is dim: 

And her hands am like carven lllln. 

Thai lie ul ihc river's brim. 

Finula was my prtnmw. 

I loved her In yean Rime l»y. 

And I w.sssl her In «i»rly spring-llmr. 

In winter did she die 
And It's, nil for my winsome lady 

In her grave by the Northern sea - 
For she *I.s<|m winin' the winds ant culling. 

And the sea-wave loss.* fme. 


Here is n meloilious lyric from the Lon- 
iluti iS/ifciri. There nr.* no new iI.oiirIiIs in 
it. l.iii t her.' tire many bcnulifiil ramie*, ami 
it. is tleliculely wrought: 

A Song 

Itv MaiuitnsT Xackvii.i.k 
• • 

W In. 1 have you done with the dmam I Inought you 
I site Iasi .light, al the rail »r the dew? 

Over the brink of the world I sought you, 

And ncvir paused and came to you. 

A dmam of golden and purple father — 

Let tw follow lls flight togethor. 

The falnwt divan. that over spread 

In ... shining wings. 

It ptrelMxl In the blossom overhead 
Of the apple-tree where my soul sings— 

Sings of you. Il came. It came 
When through the dark no least star shone. 

I knew not If 'twos star, or bird, is Hume. 

But utcrtchnd my hand out and II perched the 
Sweet, aw.<el—ah. sw«s>t! 

Hts" how Its pinions glisten! 

All love, nil Joy Is In their heat 
And in its sultry pinions. Listen 
To Its enchanting struln— 

Like sorrow turned to laughter. 

Like the sound of rain 
Falling In dewart place*. or 

Delight no wdrinra* comes after. 

Long waited for. 

Which still renews Itself u-raln. 


LD MONEY W. 

ANTEDI 

ID f * erttaa 1 *AS q«np|rrwi |: • 

11*• MW F Vt.^I 1*>4 tVw- 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE FIRST “MARTYR” FOR 
SUFFRAGE 


Wisdom 

Don't I* in > hurry when you select 
your refrigerator. Danger lurk* In the 
stagnant, soggy air and tine lining* of 


ice boxes built on incorrect prlncipl 
Kind outaboul thealwayadry. ■ wootand cl« 


lanad to protect the health of the family 
r McCray patented ayatom of refrigeration 
lalantly llu.U I he provlakm chamber, wit), 
M. dry current of lively air. Food* kep 
Icioualy cool. freah. aweel and untainted 
odor*. Easily cleaned llnlnic* of opal xloa.. 
imcl. porcelain or odorleaa white wood 


ly had pluck. One® when she wan in 
ay jail—ah® wan in a number of 
and subjected to forcible feeding on 
four different imprisonments, ae the 
well, this time 


ah® wore showed 
ule up her mind ahe just wouldn't 
•ibly fed. She took the two plank 
n the cell, for tho there was only 
miner then 1 happened to he two lied* 
planka they were, twelve inehea wide, 
t the end of one against the door, and 
d of the other against the window, 
opened inward and was opposite the 
That left aliout a foot's space bo¬ 
th® two plank-ends in the middle of 
im. She put a stool between them. 


’ » _ • Mfc fVr VmI 

»->W n..ruls. UtrktU, 

»-JW U«f*o. No. A . II BoUl to+Un 

**w. 

McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
L.k. Streat KrndaUvIlla. tad 

io/iifoomi in tho following clliro: 

IWMJt 


Let them have all they 
want. Eat all you want 
yourself—you’ll want to. 
all right, when you find 
out how good Kellogg 
flavor and Kellogg fresh¬ 
ness can make these corn 
flakes. 

Served quick and liked 
bv everybody. 


jailers battered at the door and 
• •ned her but she wouldn’t move, 
they broke a hole in the window and 
he firo-hoee played a stream of cold 
on her back for nearly an hour. At 
<>y broke in. Emily had pneumonia 
bat. and they had to release her. 
is the girl who in 1910 got into one 
towers of the Houses of Parliament 
<aturday. and stayed there concealed 
it night and Sunday, with only a 
of milk and a few crackers. And 
Sunday night, the watchman heard a 
plaster dropping when she stirred 
narrow place where she hid; and she 
'Und and put out. 

got into St. Stephen's Chapel once, 
iat is the chapel under the Houses of 
•uent. While she was hidden there 
ard a lady who was being shown 
.h the chapel say to the watchman: 
't you afraid to stay here, with all the 
liurkd under these stooes?” Emily 
there all night, and she wasn't 
. either. 

e in 1909, she climbed to the roof of 


umi III own gas. Coiti 
to operate. No dirt, 
lor. A pore white light, 
i thin electricity or a<et- 
nilm io cheap or efint- 
-anted. Write tor eata- 


For General Office 


Over 60.000 

•old thru reo- 


W. liruu 


Ball-cup Nipple FREE 


THE BEST LIGHT 
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a hall i» some suburban town—I forget the 1 
imm*?—where a political meeting was to 1 
Int held. Slio waited there for hours in the ! 
snmv. and when the meeting Itegan she let! 
herself down through a skylight, and. 
hanging there out of reach of the stewards, 
heckled tho speakers through a megaphone. 


jyjAN S attire must be 
faultless in every 
particular, else he is not 
well dressed. You can t 
afford to compromise on 
the collar question. You 
•won't have to if you wear 


2 for 25c — *4 Oam — In Canada, 3 for 50c 

Their Kyle is matchless. They are beautifully and faultlessly 
made for fastidious dressers. Their style is as lasting as it is abso¬ 
lute—the Linocord Buttonholes anun the correct effect and set of 
collar every lime it is worn, because they arc ntn-bnokablt and 
iitnl Uur tut. 

See the Sussex—try it today. The Sussex is dashing in style, 
poMtivelv correct, supreme, the latest word in the new fashion 
approved, full wide front sweep effect. 


Send for Style Booklet FREE 

GEO. P. IDE A CO. 507 River Street, 

AI,o M.i.r. of l6o Sft.rt. 


TROY, N. Y 


arm Mortgages , 


FlIW with the Slwr-Jr^wlrvc ncedlr* 

and lipsot the AROMATIC BALSAM. TAbtr* 
. *>ro*n onthr crest ,4 lbe sun-clad 
Blue Ridge in an altitude of ovw I ret. 

intone Kr'icm uunau. toM*. Hay 

b-p-wet-ess 

. T° * tc * *n»« balsam rnxow ooktaitt 


l»ur moil CUT, haw Mood (hr (Ml lot 
JO ti»o without the tw B dolUt. 
!eod lor decnpllve panphlct "A“ iuid 
BM ul oflcOng.. 1 Hi hot rcfunuM. 


EJ Lander if Co Grand forks Ntf 


Pump* the Year Round W ithout Coat 
aararea running water !r any room ol any 

coantr> home at fai« where llifif U a •nring 

flout nc ftrran B#-t. ibr windmill Run. 
oy aril w»iff preweur? without one ceni out. 

Niagara HydraullcRam k 

run« rootinu<»uUy. can’t grt ontofor- f\ 
dry. flow can be eiteoded and Herat lift 

Koaottneedp Priced low. Write to- 
day for Cat **■ *k >«• and quotation* 

MA9AMA HYDRAULIC E.NCIRE 00, 


You Can Secure a Safe and 
Regular Income 

by lollowin* the pha ooUlacd in our nr. 

“Monthly Income Payments” 

This pirn provides for the investment ct your 
principal in time-terted bo-vl. ot well knr^>T, 
railroad. public utility tad ladaoUl torpom- 

Paivllr rntfir.w ma c rrpMM. 

Knaurfi -NariioD Sc Kttfmc 

INTERNATIONAL BANKERS 
New York * Lcip;ic 


Taylor was not "wise” to the fact that 
llnnett had been earing up when I had 
Wn at hat before and made a couple or 
hit** or he might have sent in a pinch hit¬ 
ter. I made a couple of bingles, «> ho let 
me stick. 

With the liases full Barrett nicaut to | 
strike me out. It was too ticklish a time : 
for “ monkey " business. He shoved across 
a fust one and I knocked it over the fence 
for a home run and won the game. 

It was just a ease of the luck or things. 
That's it all tho time. If the pitcher's) 


• flfre tin ogfratnrr# tLaUu** b»h**d 

mf «lt# pteoem ft wrr Id •«■«*» repnU* 

u and .ftV.ttc|, fe t of «h- IMI V IS- 

R«»ri» rir i«r m ruf irtm. \n 

» ' nu» • >t*k uo-d. KaNHlIurMp 
r ,f » W **|»»r» fiwm pea-wt.ftWt* 
an.* X* cxtfMM from tyt-* wi,n. .» 

I -"* 1 *-* 3 Not CO Uu day*’ ftnnl 
wibirtfl deprol CottipUt* T>ifd • 


CLEANLINESS OF OPERATION 


HANS WAGNER’S Dfclll!T 

A bTKU watching "Hans" Wagner 
beat tho Now York Giants one after¬ 
noon, n youngster remarked that "when 
AYngner hits tho ball, the only time it stays 
inside tho grounds is when he bunts, and 
tin'll ho knocks down the infield." The 
remark was more picturesque than acru- 
nilc. but it is safe enough to say that the 
veteran Pirate shortstop has always wor¬ 
ried the National Ix-uguo pitchers more 
! linn any other batter. Moat hard hilien. 
wail for tho ball to come somewhere near 
a choice place, but Wagner hits them 
everywhere, and ho never seems to bo 
anxious to get his base on halls. HU 
own story of how he broko into profes¬ 
sional baseball was told to a reporter for 
the New York Ertning Ttlcgram, from 
"bicli wo quote: 

I broke into baseball by posing as my 
brother "Al." We wore ploying l«ill 
around Munsfield. Pa. They call it 
t 'arncgic now. That’s where I was born 
b*ek in 187-1. My brother received nil 
utTer from Canton, Ohio, Iteforc he wa« 
offered a place with the Mansfield. Ohio, 
club, both in the some league. 

Tho day he got the second offer he 
turned to me and told me to go to Mans- 
Held. I got there early in the afternoon, 
and a man mimed Taylor, who owned the 
team, recognized me. He had neon me 
I day. The club was hard put for a third 
Itusoman. however, and Taylor decided to 
take a chance with me. 

It so hap|M<ned that Mansfield played 
(’union that. day. My brother was in the 
lilte-ilpof the(’anton team.and the pitcher. 

" Tools" Barrett, a left-hander, was also 
from Mansfield. They regarded me as 
pretty much of u "kid,” and when Canton 
g>il away to a good lead early in the game 
Barrett "let up" in his pitching when I 
went to lint. He wanted to sec me make 
good and figured that a couple of hits 
more or Ires would not affect his rating 
any. 

I made a couple of hits in this way. I 
and then came the ninth inning. Never 
will I forget it. Mansfield was three 
runs to the bad when we went to bat. 
They needed four to win. We filled the 
based and it. was my turn to hat. 
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I lucky, be gels you. If you're lucky. 

you get him. You know some fellows an- 
I born lucky. Others are horn unlucky. 
So far as my batting is concerned, I guess 
I was horn lucky, that's all. 

While I have always regarded my job 
f with Mansfield as my start in hasehall, I 
had played before that. I have been 
, playing ball as long as I can remember. 
: A lot of fellows who afterward butted 
into the big leagues, or came near it, 
1 played around Pittsburg with men when 
I was a “kid." 

My first assignment in baseball with 
, a regular club was with a team out in 
Mansfield, Pa. We called ourselves the 
A R C’ team. I don't know why we called 
[ it that, hut that was the name. We 
, were all youngsters about fourteen or 
fifteen years old. and we played l>a*cl»all 
1 every day from daybreak until dark. Wo 
, used to play our game* on Saturday afler- 
I noon*. 

I Many time* teams composed of play¬ 
ers much older than wc were came to 
■ play us and were tempted to return whence 
i 1 they came asserting that they did not want 
1 to play a bunch of "kids." Most of the 
| time theoo same teams left well trimmed. 
It was while playing with that club 
that I grabbed an opportunity to break 
into faster company. A young fellow 
' named John 8. Robb. Jr.—he's a big 
lawyer out in Pittsburg now. and we 
often discuss this—was playing second 
• base on the Mansfield team in the Alle¬ 
gheny County League. For some reason 
or other ho couldn't play one afternoon 
and the manager of the team. "Shad" 
’ Cl william, sent for my brother. I've for¬ 
gotten why “Al” couldn't make it. but I 
went in bis stead. If I remember eor- 
’ really that was hock in IftlO. 

Wagner played in the little "bush" 
(••ague team for a while, but he did not 
like older company very well, and returned 
to lii» own team. He proceeds: 

Then came my experience with Mans¬ 
field. Ohio. Now. I'll pick up the story 
• lore- I Idl off after knocking that I-all 
over the fence-. This man Taylor’s son 


For the reason 
that it makes 
the teeth beauti¬ 
ful and keeps 
them sound and 
proof against 
decay 

Pebeco Gives 
a Winning 




The Bottle That Keeps 
Hot Liquids Hot 2*1 Hours, v; 
Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days. \\ 

llol or raid drinks when nmlwl wlilla travel- <>; 
Inn. flihlng, burning. nu>«i>rln*. ptrnlcing, oin. ,\\ 
kc*-p baby’* milk *t f>xlil Umiparstur., or 
In • hoi or cold drink by tha bod. *11 nlxht. 
oithoMt heal, Ira or bother of preparation. .sg 

ICY-HOT CARAFE take* place of un-anltary Wj 
wafar bottle and roirhtir—ideal for nlxht uae- V\ 
can be bun* In 111Un« braeWet attached to wall » 
at Ixliwte ami refroahlns drink obtained with- 
out lanvinc bnl. S' 

ICY HOT JARS and ICE CREAM PAILS - « 
pint*, one and two quarts—keep# slows. mm, la. 
waters. vaxataUlca. etc., hot without Are— V, 
ii< ■■•ru told and Ira rrramaolld without ire for >; 
• <!*»•. In abaolutoly aanilary plaaa rontulner. 

7ka A<«-, ill I .0 04.-1 llnlilti- )'#» run. v. 
Ml Mara .*..•» Iha OralMan - A.rayl No N> 

iltlmle /h.-r'i So /Ionia '-<».>• (Ann*. »V 

l«'-T,!.»• I.milelii*et«at«Ja*eln*l :<■ 
»•• saallf i-d. or ihmiily »v 


rebeco «I«>c*n mure 
for you than any 
ordinary dentifrice 
Besides cleaning and 
whitening the teeth, 
it overcomes the 
mouth-acids that 
cause 95%—So den¬ 
tists say — of tooth 
decay. 

By nuking these 


Pebeco protects the 
enamel of the tooth, 
which prevents the 
decay - germs from 
penetrating the soli 
interior and preservev 
the tooth from cavi- 


Send for FREE 10 -Dav Trial 
Tube and Acid Test Papers 


lir-Hol Istilt 


and quit l bo club. Must of the bo)T from 
home were playing with lh*> Wimn Hub, 
in tin- Iron and Oil League, and 1 joined 
the tame team. Toward the dan uf the 
■M-aaon I wo* made an olfir by the Steu¬ 
benville club, of the Tri-State league, 
and Joined it. That was in I8BS. 

I went then- as a sort of all-around 
player. I pitched for a while. I was so 
wild that I used to walk half the hatters 
and strike out the other half. I hail 
terrific s|»eed and it won hard to get a 
catcher who could hold me. They Imr- 
rowed "Pete" l-avelle from the Pittsburg 


OPEN AIR TENT HOUSE 

U« Air W-PImt IH« Uftfd* OUT ►of Mm*<>4 


Air Pressure SOfl 
forces water 
*anjwhere, 
house, stable, lawn 

Alontmr frvdllHire W t\U 

? Ht ii.b« n*»ifo.ai 
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klinVCDQ! Good Tobacco 

imUIVLnUi makes a 6oad Cigar 

IratKPrt woor rigarw from P^scto Rico «Ucrc a 

UufMi *1 »uh pr-wlu. m lt*b+cr« o# quaht? 

raftti iilof Ttn.ihrt. tktr bu*ing ro r fifar*bermttar thry 
■tr ftir •»! get ting genuine IVilu Rlr*ii (t|*f» which art 

ahti*|wil Ati-wiluirly frw*h and in prrlcct otfrJiUna. 

Nnaun mi i U>tUf cigar. *oi wvr ooocy bj c* denag 
fnrni roc, i ry 

ARMULETTA "Diploa.tk*.," (or S5.00 * knfrd 
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For 25 Cu. 1 
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T WENTY million Elgin, made and sold in fifty ycarsl 
Now being produced at the rale of 3000 daily! Keeping 
in full-capacity operation the world’* biggest watch works! 
Shipped to all parts of the world where time is measured I 

Dependability has done this. Many- of the first Elgin* are 
y et in constant use—keeping every minute with Elgin faithful¬ 
ness. Many have served two generations. Followers of 
every occupation have found them true. Rigorous tests 
of climate and service have added proofs of Elgin stamina. 

LORD E LGIN, here illustrated, is the consummation of 
all this experience, all this skill and all these facilities. It is 
the watch for lifetime service. It is the correct model for 
masterful men. It is the thinnest watch made 
in America with an enamel dial. 

Forty thousand leading jewelers of America 
—in every town and city—display, endorse 
and sell Lord Elgin*. These jewelers are 
FJgmcerj—masters of watcher aft. They 
know good watches. 

Let your local Elgineer show you 
a Lord Elgin and deroonstrste y 

its supremacy. He will also show 
you the G.M. Wheeler.a sturdy 0 

watch for men of rugged occu- ff / *■, 


LORD 

ELGIN 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH CO. 


AN EVENING 


AT HOME 


Hhefkct had many fault*, hut was hnnd- 
Romn mid generous to a degrot. It is 
said of him that he never forgot his friends 
and rarvl.v forgave his enemies. He 
lacked caution and discernment and had a 
tendency to insincerity. 

Shefket, os I remember him. was a re¬ 
markable route nr, possessing, for a Turk, 
a very lively imagination. I have sat 
listening to him for hours, telling stories 
of his adventurous military life, the man 
had the true gift of the raconteur. and the 
most, prosaic incidents, coming from hi* 
lips, sounded like a new version of the 
"Arabian Nights." 

One of t he dead man’s weaknesses a a* 


Bait Casting Pods 


A* your teal r> lo ate* IM "BRISTOL" 
Sa ». ite ww Hits hail raniiti \«>| ( U 
% o«. Not It. T7u>i II ir. otter fit* 
r«n JjlM lo ' ••ml Voir teato 
te. ite BRISTOL roa w»m. II not. «. 
J lor Catalog— FKI'K. 

HORTON MFC. CO. 
o Harta. Si. Brtrtal. Cm. 


BAUSCH St LOMB OPTICAL CO 
512 Sc Paul Strest. ROCHESTER. N. Y 


Waatr-I v. 

• •iL.iti M II I*.* 

Monarch I* 

Concrete (Sf 

MIXERS 

F. L. DYKEMA 


Bldf I 


signed me. and \V. W. Kerr, who then 
owned the Pirates, wanted to farm me out 
to Kansas City, hut I insisted that it was 
too far away from home, so he sent me' 
to Paterson, N. J.. in the Atlantic League. 

I played with Paterson all of that year 
and until June 20, 1897. when tho Louis¬ 
ville club, owned by " Barney "• Dreyfus* 
and managed by "Fred" Clarke, and of 
which Harry 0.1*11111801, one-time president 
or the National League, was secretary, 
bought my services. 

When I was leaving Paterson tho "fans" 
of that Hty present**! me with a watch. 

I still have it. and it's some watch. 

During the winter of '1899 and 1900 
t ho National l-saguo was cut from a twelve- 
to an eight-club league, and Mr. Dreyfus* 

I >u re has.*! the Pittsburg franchise. He 
took some of tho Louisville players to I*itt*- 
biirg with him and I was fortunate enough 
to 1 m* among them. 

Let's see—of course Clarko came along 
art manager, and "Tommy" Leach and 
Deacon Phillippi were among those who i 
had been playing with Louisville and w.vc 
taken to Pittsburg. 

Well. I've been with Pittsburg ever 
since. Om*s that alnMit completes the 
yarn. 


AN UNUSUAL TURK 

'T'HE love of indolence which critics 
I charge against his race was not one 
of the weaknesses of Shefket Pashn, the 
Grand Vialer of Turkey, who was slain 
on June II by nti enemy of the Young 
Turk party, who sought to avenge the 
death last winter of Naxim Pasha, for 
which Shefket was blamed. A* War 
Minister in charge of the cani|>aign* against 
till' Halkun Allies he worked night and day. 
snatching n little sleep each night in the 
tent which sheltered his hi-ndquartcr*. 
It is said that he was urged to escape his 
enemies by a sudden flight from Con¬ 
stantinople. but. 1 icing a fatalist, he re¬ 
fused. saying, "What God wills will lx.." 
A sketch of his personality and his career 
from the pen of M. II. Donohue, the 
HalkAii war correspondent of the London 
Chronicle, ap|M>ur* in a dispatch to the 
New York Time*. We quote iu part: 
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Have a Good 
Smoke with 
Us—Free! 


I* llio Arrest Burley teof llio ground 
•mi yield. There’* *»«*» ■ bit* for the 
Imic ik'. The arum* la as Inviting aa 
u mini rould 11 ml. 

Yoll who nwraf by "Kil*rworth"- 
li'll your Mends lo try II. And you 
who know It not—It'a time to yet 
aoinnlnlrd. 

We're ao aure of "Kdfrworth” that 
we OI7ARANTKK It—and wIM refund 
Die puri'luiae pries If you aredlwati*- 
Ih-d. Kdfeworth RKADYRUBBRD 
In I Or and 90c tlna. everywhere, ami 
In liandaome ll.oo hnmlder parkayea. 
1.1 re worth Sllred Tiny. IUc. Mr. JOr 
and ll.oo. Mailed prepaid If your 
dealer ha* none. 

Liberal Sample Free 

We know what It will menn to you to 
try Rd ye worth, now carte you toaeeept 
a few yiaal smoke* at our riprnw. 
Write today and we will mall •ample 
to you without eharye. If you will 
send u« your dealer'* name. 

LARUS A BROTHER CO. 


Alau i»*n»»*rtitr»r» of t; 
I'lua Hmoaiay 
B South 21*t Street, 


ONE/* 


RisteyTent-Couch 


an inordinate variety and love of Ike 
pictureaqin*. whether in an incident or a 
unifonn. Hr would pose ten lime* a day 
before the ranters, and was won I lo aland 
for amateur and professional photographer* 
with his head well thrown hack, those dark 
Aral, eyes of his dashing like diamonds, 
one hand on his hip. anil the other grasping 
firmly the hilt of his sword. 

Altho laving power. Sbefket is be¬ 
lieved to have been drawn unwillingly 
into the ranks of the conspirators who 
planned the coup ifilal. Once a party 
to the conspiracy, he seemed lo lutve lost 
all sense of pers|ieetive. lie dung military 
discretion to the winds, broke ofT negotia¬ 
tions. and light-hi«rt<slly embark.d upon 
the second campaign, whieli the Turks 
were told was to reverse the inglorimis 
defeats of Kirk-Kilissch and Lulc Kurgas 
and pnwrvr Adrianople to the R ID pin*. 
All tb«* world knows bow grievously 
Sbefket and his adviser* disappointed tlu-ir 
country mcu. 

Despite certain political differences, 
Sbefket preserved a certain attachment 
for the iiiurdend Nazim Pasha, and in 
private never ceased to deplore the fatal 
bullet which robbed Nazim of life and 
Turkey of an able soldier. According to 
the plan submitted for Sbefket’s approval 
the coup iT/lof was to have lieen accom¬ 
plished without bloodshed, but alien the 
liand of conspirators and tbeir supporter* 
rushed from Htamhoul and invaded the 
precincts of the Sublime Porte this under¬ 
taking was forgotten; angry iwssions and 
personal animosities surg.il uppermost, 
and Nazim and his aidcdc^'aiup. tlx* hand¬ 
some and accomplished Tewllk Bey, fell 
victims. 

From this moment Sbefket realized 
that his earthly days were numbered, and 
that he was a doomed man. "Blood must 
lx* requited by blood" was a saying not 
unknown to the murdered Grand Vizier, 
and beliterally paid " measure for measure." t 
Ever since that January day when the 1 
Cabinet of Kiamil was overthrown and the 
Young Turks climbed back into power 
Shcfkcl daily lived haunU*d by the specter 
of the assassin. Friends and sympa¬ 
thizers of the died Nazim had sworn to 
take the lives of both the Grand Vizier and 
Enver Bey. and if Shefket lived so long it 
was |ntIui|m because op|K>rtunities for 
killing him were lacking. 

Sbefket was the best-bated man in 
Turkey. Like most politicians, he was 
hated by those whom in the course of 
his administration he had driven from the 
army and those whom his enmity had 
sent into exile, or whom hr had court- 
martialed and put in a felon's cell; but the 
one unforgettable crime for which Hbefket 
was tri«d and found guilty by the public 
ooaaewnce of Turkey was part i«-i|>ution 
in the assassination of Nazim. 


“ENSIGN” 


LONDON 


MADF 


Unique in Design 

$2.50 to $240.00 
All Sizes All Stylet 

These Imported “Ensign” Cameras occasion 
favorable comment wherever seen. Tlicv air 
preferred for fine workmanship and cxrrllrm e of 
results in use. The prices com|are favorably . 

Ensign Double Instantaneous Non-Curlahlr 
Onhorhromatir Filins preferred by all ranifrt 
workers. Won’t yen try them! They fit your 
Camera and will keep a full year in any climate. 


Note 


Many Trust Dratrn diwrimlnsle agslrirt tin- 
■i(ii Camrrsi aixt Him. Well* Mi ■»• I.* 
c*ul ( «ui and namaol nrami l4rsi«n Dralsr. 


G. GENNERT 


Ml lit* M 


CHICAGO 

BIO ft. Vikil Avo. 


•AH fftAHCIK O 

It. 


m 


UNIQUE 

Hedge Trimmers 


Well?—•* Yov *ife give a Im-siii tiftil 
ail<ln«A M 

•• Ye*? M replied Mr. Mffktiin. 

" She saiil it was woman’s wptrial du1\ 
lo In* kind to dumb animal*. ' 

'* I heard uInhi! it.** 

" But you don't tram imperil .** 

M It doesn't amen to If suiyltiiut' I lint 
me -not utiles y«*u an* eniir* 
to put liudiantls in ll* •l«iiiil*-;inifii:«l 
;i-l»«*."— Mr. 


arc iwpuul on rpfript of 
I not v.uiMaftnrv, upon 
ft' I * IIW I 
ur-Ls trial. Refer to Any 
Lie L fn Philadelphia 
—lut l..r Free lUintmted 

‘'Smmrn Mdi /Ms**" 
FOUNTAIN CUTLERY CO 
?U7 $L. Pk.ua. w.. 

Nr. t.ii on..., i w. ins Si. 
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The New Mother.— 1 " When you kissed 
your weeping mother good-by, ami went 
out into the world to make your fortune. I 
presume her lout tearful injunction wu for 
you to In* good? " 

No, make good."— Houtton Pott. 


I.ucky Meeting.—A noht Invkhto*— 
" Well. I've lioen out ami seen that building 
lot I bought of you." 

Kkal-Khtatk Max—" You're juat the 
oliap I want to see. What doe* it look 
like? "—Puck. 


RualneM Failure. —Tramp—" Yea'm. I 
wunnt had a good job inanagin' a hand 
laundry, but it failed on me.” 

Lady—" Poor man ! Mow did it hap¬ 
pen to fail?" 

Tkamp— " She left an' went home to 
her folks ."—Chicago Record-Herald. 


ummer in California 

Southern California provfcte* an roll*** 


very easily by sending Dd-nAHa*- 

today for S4 m**< in., 

“The Summer Paradise” 

It illuatrateaand give* you full information regarding thoar 
gema of American reaorta: Saratoga Springs. Lake George. 
Westport. Elizabethtown. Essex. Schroon Lake. Lake Champlain. 
CUJJ Haven, Lake Flood. Saranac l*oke. Cooperslown, Sharon 
Springs. All of theae and acorea of other charming places 
in thiacool reaort region suggeat an infinite variety of nappy 
vacation possibilities. "A Summer Paradise." illustrated 
and full of definite information, sent for 6c. postage by 

A. A. HEARD. C. P. A.. The D. A H. Co., Alkuy. Now York 


Collars from Maker to Wearer 


Always the Shortest. Quickest and Bert Line between New York 
and Montreal — The Highway lo Canada's Famous Resorts 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


The Teat.- ” fa she a good 
“ Very. She knows when 
Or/roil Free /‘ret*. 


musician; 
to quit."— 


Dating It.—" How did you lint the 
money that fortune-teller got from you? " 
" I put it under the head of prophet ttml 
lost ."—Baltimore A merican. 


41 


Paw, 


Are You a Captain?—W illie — 
w1 1 lit is a captain of finance?" 

Paw—" Any aalaried man who can live 
within hia income, my son ."—Cincinnati 
/inquirer. 


ACKnox— '! Whew! that's 


M 


Anticipation. 

Home ollfT! " 

.loNNMON— 1 " SeertiH to fascinate you. 1 
.Jackson” —" Yen. That's tho way my 
desk will look when I get bock."— Judge. 

Corrected.—I iiatk Patron I thought 
this railroad wua for tho benefit of the 
public." 

Kailiioao Official—" You’re away off. 
The public ia for the benefit of the rail- 
rood ."—Cleveland leader. 


HI* Hint.—" Don’t you believe every 
woman ahould have a vote?" asked the 
Sweet Young Thing. 

" No." replied the Young Man. !' But 
I believe every woman ahould have a 
voter .”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Personally 

Conducted 

Toitr«s 7° “ d 



National Park via Northern 
Pacific-Darling ton lines, Iran 
Chicago, St. Paul and Mm- 
neapolis each week in thro’ 
sleeping cart direct to Gar¬ 
diner Gateway reached only 
via thi>route. F irst tour leav¬ 
es Chicago June 22nd; last 
Sept. 7. Make i«i«rvaUaai sortr 


Very Low Fares 


TO YiBniMl Puk. Sen 111 P 
Com I aad l.Ulo.o.. Will 
drUil. Eacloai * cam* In (t 
tot an tUw *B>aa .< Yiltor 
Pok. «a*Uv wntk a OoUar. 


l.-i 


**■ 


Northern Pacific Ry 


i+e //.»»»a a 

r —m m fife , 
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Happens Frequently.—Wc don’t know | 
who put thf ptin<* in pun<*!uatiou. hut *»• 
do know a whole lot of punctual ion is put ; 
into punk .—ttrrkthire Eagle. 


Terrible.—“ Daughter and her l**au 
must have had a terrible quarrel! ** 

M Why so. ma? M 

'* Five pounds of candy, a bunch of roar*, 
and two matinee tickets have just ar¬ 
rived"— 


KEEPS 

HOT 


KEEPS 


24 Hours 


2Hours 


Revenge.— Father — " You I 
Mow; I'm cuing lo cut you off 
million.” 

The Son—" If you do I II ding 
family bv riding around in a 
auto.”— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


How it la Done.—O wner—“ What’ll it 
coat to repair this car of mine? " 

( Sakai.k Proprietor—“ What aila it? " 
Owner—" I don’t know." 

Garaok Proprietor—" Thirty-four dol¬ 
lars and itixty-five cent a"—Buck. 


Polite Retort.—” You are getting very 
I>ald. air." aaid the barber. 

" You. yourself," retorted the customer, 
" are not free from a number of defect* 
that I could mention if I eared to Iwooine 
trenmnal ."—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Ms 

Itself 


Choice of Word*.—" What ia that man a 
occupation?" 

" Well." replied Senator Sorghum, "it 
de|M>nda on vour |t»iul of vicar whether 
you Bay he ia conducting n eam|mign of 
education or ia ju*t a plain lobbyist."— 
Washington Star. 


Ill this automatic age of self- 
loading guns, self-winding 
clocks, self-starling motors, 
clc., why not a self-filling 
fountain pen ? 


Encouraging New*.—Berlin ia lo have 
a line MW gulf course. This is k«mnI 
news, for it is hopcxl lluit. in course of 
linn 1 , the (Icnnaii* will follow our example 
by |ia\ing more at lent ion to golf Ihnn to 
national defeuae, and then we shnll not lie 
so unfairly bandieap|R*d.— Bunch. 


Slump in Sight. Yeiiir." said the big 
man. " I’m opposed to the election of 
I’nited Stall’s Senators by |>opiilar vote." 

" My, I'm surpris'd to hear you say 
thal," said the little man. " What arc 
your roanons? " 

" I manufacture dictagraphs." replied 
the big man. — Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Feared the Other.—The man of gnat 
financial prominence had met with an 
accident. 

" We’ll have to prolie." said the doctor. 

Just at that moment the man recovered 
consciousness and exclaimed: 

" If it’s a surgical operation go ahead, 
but if it’s another investigation, give me 
an anesthetic.”— Washington Star. 


A Catch. —Father (angrily entering tine quail 
parlor at twelve-thirty)—" Ixtok here. HAVAT« 
young man ! l>o you stay as late as this ^liTed. 
when you call oti otbe* girls?" II you 

Jack (trembling with fear)—" N-n-n-no. «■*»- " 

*-rr* iiiss; 

Father (appeased, as he leaves t he mom' <•? y«* 
—" Thai’sail right, then ! (Aside.) Thank " hptl,ns 
Heaven ! Mary has caught on at last!" R,,rrentr ‘ 
—Burk. 1SENBE 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFC. CO. 
275 Conklin Bid... Toledo. Ohio. U. S. A 

,v>.«r yoHK S"«r>.Y rinr.uu> 


uust dip 
and press 


■that’s 


Self-Filling \\ 

Fountain Pen 

—sold for 15 years—is the <4 
logical answer. It does things 

for itself-FILLS ITSELF* 

instantly from any inkwell 
by one simple thumb- 
pressure on the “Crescent- 
Filler.” No dropper-filler r 
needed. Cleans itself same 
lime it fills itself. That's the 
Conklin way I 

Sold by Stationers. Jewelers, 
Druggists on 30 days’ trial. 
Prices: S2.S0.S3.00.S3.S0. 

S4.00, SS.00 and up. Write 
for catalogue and two clever 
little boohs of pen wit-all free. 


I • I* i lc*v padU*ss 
I all absorbent material 4 
f J Ms i*fw ffloi Thvmtoi 

and paprr a 
Upeniad willi 1 
fillrf IS * 

in the old model. 

I slu.f^.rW a, the lift 

i by leatou «»| the 
, The inliuilm* 

■ lion I f tm% bhnek alm>fbrr at the ba%«» U 

I ni4»ic In the Ikrw Walker limnmt 

I The »a*e is lull nic'lcel. 
■ opr. |*inutilii K the Insert! 

ISHKlt 

a ls«ftl\. ttf kit 

mm 

v, ivniin at an 

llt|*b llidt will kl'C|l 


Smoke a few. If you're not more than Mti»- 
lied, return the re*t at our expense. 

We’ll refund your money promptly. 

I-SEE-CO , Jr., 6 in. panatrla stogie. bix nf 50 . f i.cd 
I SEE-CO.. Sr.. 6 in. panatela stogie, extra quality. s j 
to the l»«x. f i.ja 

SLENDORA XX. a «in thin model, light stogie f<> 1 
»iiort .smoke, a decided novelty, box of 100. »?«>. 

SI.KNMORA XXX, same size as above, but extra 
hnc quality. Uix of 10c, fj.oc. 

IIAVATOBA—A big. clear Havana cigar, panatelt 
ual to any 10 cent cigar you «*'<r 
00 per hundred, packed SO In a box. 

It you prefer to tn samples first, send 11s twentv 
cents. We’ll send you a s|iecial insured package »l 
the lour varieties of stogie*, and the llavatoba <le.u 
Havana cigar. Also a handv lrathrrrttr j>«m i | •• *iIt 
l V r v*»«ir *tagies, ar.d an interesting on 

Wheeling 

References: Any WW/tf fUnk, On*'ttr Brad street %. 

1SENBERG CIGAR CO., Wheeling, W. V«. 




RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 

TOURS OF LUXURY 


ee Switzerland 


Travel and Resort Directory 


Travel and Resort Directory 


Japan and Return Now $300! 

And Time Reduced Nearly ONE WEEK 

Japan in 10 Days—China in 15 Days h 

On New, Feat, Luxuriously Equipped • 

Canadian Pacific Empresses 1 


(The Only Sheltered Voyage) 


\ «*! ijr drUchlful-JfliMin f«arl> 
DdUnr-tU Onof« firai •mwmet Time 

allowt (wo »irki citrm for nr 

Hii k> atari* time lor inp-«*vctu© do 
nor« (has Eaiupt«a W^r 

I OI Dl It FHI.E-T#lllM of Udr*. r«w and 

.!%<«*«•* «<*U in an rr.trrtalnin* ■l»7Vaon mi th full 

tftferiaaitaa a* w*Or.rBUi.AuttralfU* *Dd 'Uoutid. 

tonra from Day Gt**duta IvJc Meat, or 
C. E. HI VIA \II>. O. F. A. 

PiHfV A. (t Mur.. DrpL t . Montreal, < <*n*«1(t 


Canadian Northern Steamehtpe. LtdToronto . Can. 


SYDNEY 


and mealt. Spe 
rain lot June 
inntrf and CXto- 


Summer Vacation 
Sea Trip 


RED CROSS LINE 

TV Ml ami UauMul »*d tUiMJ 
M etwee hem Nr* Ytek : HaWai. 

Neva Scuba aad St. JAa i. Nwlaaadaal. 
Splendid Fishing and Hunting 


PANAMA CANAL 

CUBA. HAYTI. COLOMBIA. 
COSTA BICA NICARAGUA. 

ly ' PRINZ 11 and o(hrt 


FOREIGN 


• UMMK1 Cl UIBKt 

TotKr LAND Ol thk mii> 

Mull I HUN 

SCOTLAND.01 INKY A fAROB 
ItLANDI ICELAND. BPITX* 
1IR0SN. NOIITH CAff. 
NORWAY 


°) RESIDENCtb 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Cr*i», Around tk, World 
Tkrougk I kr* Panama Canal 


Black Diamond Line 


135 day. JSOO.OOa. 
RrfUtar r**r <i|«p»#«it 


Round The World 


W " ^ 'll aly .( Ik, V 

Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 

A Ff*w'i CtmIhI K.i-.r A 


THE PILGRIM TOURS 

Round The World 


A. T. WELDON. C. P. A. 


DUNNING TOURS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


102 C«irn.l..»l B-Ulw 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Urrfe.tSS.Co 
in the A 
WORLD M 


Over 400 Ship, 
h 1.306819 
% TONS 


Headers util please bear in mind that no nolle* 
•cut be taken of anonymous communications. 


Imperator 

Newert «od largest iteamikip 
SO,000T..., 919fl. long, 98 ft. 

OF THE 


Now is Regalar traatatlaatic service. 

la eddibon to the well.known feature, 
of modem ocean (teamen there a a 
Ritx-Carlton a la carte RreUu/anL Ball 
Room. Grill Room. Private Dining 
Roomi. Pompeiian Bath, a Swimming 
Pool and a Gvmnaaium. 


The part u men tarv CommllUv which Inoulrwl ""’'‘o'' wu or 111 

the Marconi Win*— Trtrgmnh Company extra work Intuitod. 

nnomtei member. of the Cabinet if any (1) It la proper to use Uu> Angular verb In tho 
pUrrW «* %lock 10 ,hr Bret urotenoe you quote The ground for that 

ronatructlon U Ntlicr (a) tlvat noise and fos.'llng 
„ „ life are iwrta of one mate of thing., and thU .into 

of thing, la the real subject. or |b| that the apoakir 
WaaMiMiTON auggtwu and the bmn-r pcrcrlvi* not aeveral 

June ft.—The Senate Commerce Committee tolra ,hin ** ,n * but thing, taken one at a tlmr. 

IO ilrter rvorwanlxalkj© of Ibc cuUonn aervtav It would aUo be pro|M* to umv w plural vtvb. trrr*. 
umU January I. .u**c«tln* tbc plurality of tiling In thoaoni’ that 

Sffi’S'.E.'KS.*" ^ K $Z£S~m U» I. 

June 7 —Thlrty-ooe emptoyrew of the W^tlwr ofl ^ p . 

bureau are reduced In rank and two offlrlaU »> The lexicographer doea not approve of 
MM--ndret «lthoutl«y. pending an Int-e-ilga- ".pinting the InBnltlve": but not all pm«>n* 
rawwuital M?Ere^ci£lMa2v far* ho h * ,p «n>und for apeaklng with authority will 
oftSegrrCary of Agriculture. ‘ «T"' »l«b him. Hence the UUeographar will 

June 9.—The Supreme Court rrvrraw the n«. , ’ 0, rondwnn " M Bn •**'" •« Inaert all between 
vtrtlon In the raw of the oOrm of the ■>• ‘hr "ben <•> and tlie body of the InBnltive be Hut 
caU«l Turpentine Trust why not omll all 7 That relicvea ua of a "split 

June IO—The Supreme Court, dreidlng the InfliUUve" and at the nine limn Unproven tho 
M Innrwta rate raw. bold, that Ktauw have a acotrace: all la redundant, 

£* h * ‘*f" thf^SlbaMri-" 0 k "* *" ’ <*> The fourth areitence lllu.lr.lre. the danger 

The Pnwtdmt nominal.. Cornel I u« J Ford a 01 Emitting ‘he "apllt-lnflnltlvo" construction, 
union labor Under, of New Jerwy. u. be Public A simple caw of It may not offend; but Indulgence 
Printer In liberty may lead to unrewtralncd Ikvnw "It 

The Supreme Court. In an opinion handed down worn, to much mote than make up for tho extra 

wsjyaajas-*■*». ••.. „ r 

paper Publicity law. than make up, etc, Hut the Lexicographer 

would rarommrod entire revlalon of ihe aratroco 
Owrati hi. correwpondent quotrei. The Idea Ihe writer 

June 5 -Thirty-eight of the forty-ooe rtrtkrre hi .ought to Impart la appare ntly not dearly thought 
Patereoo chanted with unlawfully assembly Ing out. certainly not carefully exprewt. 

In doing picket duty are found guilty. 

A Cincinnati court dl-ml—w the raw again* T- H.." Jark«on. Ml*.—"What I. the origin 
George 11 Cox. former political leader, and and mianing (by grammatical ronatructlon) of tho 
otbrr offlcec of the CtodnaaU Truat Company * *PV * * ^*. »«' d ‘if*®- u wntonr*. 

acruwd of ranceilng a note which it waa •« *■ *» end. la’ft the moat efficient .y.tcm yet 
alleged had not been paid Introduced T 

June 0 —Alexander Scott, editor of the Wrrklg The phraw by and large la a nautical term which 
Issue, a Patcrxuo IN. J.) paper that h»« been In the United Slate ha. been given currency out- 
,UP S^d* ddc 'he technical worid or Ita origin. A. a nautl- 

u-rm of not *lnm than a year dot moct Una cml Utm. It l» » combination of (1) by and (2) lorQt 
nfWff-n yearn and to pay a Hnc of $250 for In the nautical nt-nju* napt^tlvoly of <1) close to 
-InclUng hwtUH, again* the Oovemmcnt." unwind and (21 free from-away from -the wind. 
June 7.—William W. Wood, pnwldent of the A ahlp L« Mild to .ail well by and large wlicn It «nlU 

t hi • ,,u * oln * ,n '° or .way from (lie wind - 

rauaeof the* U-atUcstrlkcm^t Uvrmcr. Mam . in M Cundlllont. Hence the pKiraae b\j and 

Uat year by •J>Untinlr•• dynamite In t hr large In tu alder (American) applications means 
i£n,V" ln «««»'•" "comwered In all renpccta." or 
Stat£?ertdcncr. t. found guilt, cm two count. »•' of view." The two words thus 

and not guilty on four count, of the Indict- used arc cgrammatlenity.adrofts. 


Vacation Cruises 

Special Summer Rates 
Now In Effect 

Cuba, Jamaica 
PANAMA CANAL 

Hayti. Colombia. Coda Rka. Nicaragua 
Weekly Sailings 
by the new, last Twin-screw Steamship! 
Carl Schurt and Emil L. Boas and the 
well-known M Priii' steamers ol our 

ATLAS SERVICE 

JiBiVcSuisis' t?J: 

SmACaI"- 1 ^.75. 

PANAMA CANAL. Kremd Tiio . MO. 


D'lfehtful Summer Crufore «. tire 

Land of the Midnight Sun 

durinf the mootha oi J jy and Vw*mt 

Upland. SuAth^nk Cape. Norway. 


Cruise Around the World 

AND 

Through the Panama Canal 

by Twin^crvw S. S. OrreW. Urw* New 


Wrile for beautifully illustrated 
books, stating cruise. 

Hamburg-American Line 

4I-4S Breadway, New York 

, Bodoo. Pbiladclpbia. 
k Pttlsburgb. Chicago, A 
San Fraockco. 

St. Louw Mw 
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Gn»tbc* 

button 


M iuil*.A rt. eiocutui, l> 

Outdoor Uf* ft tp^clftltr 

ruir. (.•#.! tli-M »'r < f 


MANLIUS SCHOOLS 


Ossining School for Girls 


Separate school for 

WftKbfitl r*r»' ftuil «t 


CLARA C FULLER. MARTHA J KARA MORI 


Peekskill Academy 


WALLCOURT 


RIVERVIEW 

ACADEMY 


()rr»« Mill 

c«n<* h v 


" A Good School ."—John Durroughi. 

IJ A Boyi'School dnigned to peomotr manlinm, 
•ell-reliance. loir ol Mod*, and good h holarilup. 
Scent ifcc development of the body under trained 
director*. 

•J Sevr«ty.»r*m year* ol cnnwcutive manage¬ 
ment haw giirn the achool e*.r|Aional knowledge 
of boy*. Modem equipment, thorough inMruction. 
«J For catalogue addin* 

C.C.CAINIS.M. A. .LL.D..f na.. Bai rit.rmkloHU.K.T. 


PUTNAM HALL 


Otlmi ««ak aa4 l U naik 


llealhcole Hall 


Emma Willard School 

For Girls 

Onthi hittouaft.ftt 


R VI 1NG 

SCHOOL lor Boys '“UTim"*"' 


, t Tr*»y. Four ••rantI 

fht «lfl ft Mm*. I<u»m I 
Trnnia court*. hockey, bfttkt '1 

wlmminy pM.l. tMiw.intf nllr> • 

A broad virHy of work., Inrludttti 
a»» ftiul for girl* not tofitir it 


SAINT AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Drew Seminary for Young Women 


St. Paul’s School 


Cazenovia Seminary 


ti wch tkyr f w K 

A Lower School for Younger B 

Ft* bfl Bu Otii Aftd caUk>( »Mrr« 

MftLTIR R. M*R%N. N«»to«oi. Mi I*. Olr 


miss c. »:. \IANOVS 
MM KBit Mil Ml r«B HUB 

"I Tamt«a «..H.a.o..N.T. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


You Mill lame to (a»tman 
II You Investigate 


Eastman Can Help You 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


kenzie School 


Eastman School 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


REPTON SCHOOL 


ASCADILLA 


MARY AMOUNT 


TARRYTOWNONHUDSON. NEW YORK 
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THE SUFFRAGE CONQUEST OF ILLINOIS 


I NCOMPLETE a-* ia the victory of the suffragists in Illinois, 
the prww of tho country nevcrtholwa speak of it as an 
"important," "notable.” "substantial,” "amazing" tri¬ 
umph for their cause. Its importance, explains the New York 
World, “ia mctuturod by the fact that Illinois is the first State 
onat of tho Mississippi to givo women votes. It is a triumph 
in ‘tho enemy’s oountry' which should have a far-reaching in¬ 
fluence." Not only do "tho cffotc East and tho conservative 
South lie before them," now that tho suffragists "have crossed 
the Rubicon,” but. tho Philadelphia Retard points out. " Illinois 
is tho only first-class State, so far ai population goes, that has as 
yet adopted woman-suffrage. ’ ’ Then there is the accompanying 
fact, emphasized by a Chicago daily, that now "the first Ameri¬ 
can city of tho first rank is to call its woman citizens into its 
councils.” In Illinois, suffrage is granted to women, not by 
virtue of a constitutional amendment carried by popular election, 
but through legislative enactment. By the terms of tho measure, 
women may voto for all ofilcea not mentioned in tho Stale con¬ 
stitution. This means that they may vote for !*n«idcntial 
electors, mayors, aldermen, municipal court judges, sanitary 
trustees, and most local officers, while they may not vote for 
governors and other State officers, members of the legislature, 
county or district judges. Congressmen or United States Sena¬ 
tors. Tho act provides, too. that women may vote "upon all 
questions or propositions submitted to a vote of the electors of 
municipalities or other |>olitical divisions of this State." and that 
"separate ballot-boxes and ballots shall be provided for women.” 
The antisuffrugists are credited in the news columns of the 
Chicago Inter Ocean with an inclination "to smile over tho 
limitation to 'statutory offices.' and to claim that a grant of 
suffrage, without an amendment to the constitution, leaves the 
matter at the mercy of the legislature, with the possibility of a 
re|>enl at any session." But this measure of equality mins 
to tho prosuffrage C’hieago Tribune "so large that hereafter 
Illinois may be more properly put in the equal suffrage than in 
the male-suffrage column." Furthermore, many editors believe 
that within a few years the Illinois constitution will so be amended 
that all officers will be elected by universal vote. Indeed, ob¬ 
serves the New York Telegraph: 

"The fact that women in 1916 will help to elect Presidential 
electors insures a respectful consideration of their other claims 


by the politicians. No man seeking the office of Chief Magistrate 
in this Union will dare declare himself as openly optioned to 
suffrage. Illinois has twenty-nine votes in tbe electoral college.” 

While "the groat change seems to have come suddenly." tho 
strongly prosuffrage Chicago Post notes, in fact, "it lias a back¬ 
ground of thought, of inspiration, of service as noble as that of 
any other hard-won advance.” In this background are mem- 
orira of Franoes E. Willard. Jane Addams, Catharine Waugh 
MoCullorh, and leaders of an earlier generation "who fought 
for suffrage when the fight meant ridicule and abuse.” Back of 
them. The Poit sees "the trooping rank* of womon, young and 
old. who went to twenty-six legislatures at Springfield to mako 
the plea that was granted yesterday at last." Continuing: 

" It is the work of theso women that made possible the coming 
of victory. But the final battle was won. if ever a battle was 
won. by tho efforts of Mrs. Gra*-e Wilbur Trout, president of file 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association; by Mrs. Sherman M. Booth, 
chairman of its legislative committee, and by Mrs. Antoinette 
Funk, of the Illinois IVognwsivc Service Board. These three 
women, ably assisted in the las! days by Mrs. Medill McCormick, 
organized and carried through a ‘people's lobby' more fair and 
more efficient than the general assembly had over known. 

"Had these four women not gone to Springfield, planned their 
magnificent campaign and executed it so ubly, Sonato Bill 63 
would never have gone through this assembly. 

"To Mrs. Trout. Mrs. Booth, Mrs. Funk, and Mrs. McCor¬ 
mick suffragists of to-day owe as keen a debt of gratit ude iisthnl 
which they pay so generously to the leaders of the past.” 

This "unbeatable combination,” wo read in a press dispatch, 

"started with forty votes, and it had to get seventy-seven to 
win. On the final roll-call it had eightv-thn>e. Furthermore, it 
ended the fight with the rvspi«el and confidence of every hgislator. 
Even the ‘gray wolves' declared publicly that 'tho women had 
played al*olut«-ly fair.'" 

"It is a glorious victory." says Mrs. Funk. "The bat fie is 
over. And not a man who voted yes on the woman’s bill will 
ever regret it." Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, who has 
given years of hard work to the suffrage cause in Illinois, who 
ably aided the "woman’s lobby." and who. according to the 
Chicago Tribune, actually "wrote tho bill that ran the gamut of 
the two branches of the legislature." calls the victory "the big¬ 
gest thing that has happened east of the Mississippi since the 
Civil War." Yet. she says, as quoted in The Tribune, 
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“There is much work still ahead of us. We must continue 
to work unceasingly, so that we may eventually have full suffrage. 

“The more the men see of us as voters, the more they will 
respect us as women. 

“This victory may leach the English women the ballot may be 



IVIS *? Heart !•/#•* It . dm 

NOW |OH A C'tlAJt BWCKf. 

—Fnurh In l hr ChlrtfO Rtcvr4-IietcI4. 


won without throwing stones. We hove shown them a peaceful 
way of getting the vote." 

Reference to the English militants was also made by Governor 
Dunne in u little speech congratulating the successful suffrage 
workers. He said: 

"You were able to convince the Governor, the Lieutenant- 
Governor. the Speaker of the House, and the legislature in a 
quiet, forceful way. While your sisters across the sea were 
setting tire to buildings to gain the luillot and thereby exciting 
the contempt of mankind, the women of Illinois went about it in 
n different way. 1 welcome the womanhood of this State to 
share in its rtmponaibililic*." 

The Illinois women should also be complimented on their 
enemies, thinks the New York American. Lee O'Neill Brownes 
opposition to the bill, for instance, "supplied the best argument 
that lias yet been made for woman’s suffrage in this country.” and 
“it is the protest of the politician of the I/irimer stripe against 
the cleaning up of politics that is sure to follow the granting 
of the franchise to women.” Mr. Browne's tinal speech on 
the lloor of the House was an eloquent appeal to his fellow 
Democrats not to "crucify” their party. He exclaimed: 

"If this bill imi.k.u'* it will In* ever rerncml'ered bv you in the 
days t» come, for it will change the political map of Illinois, 
wipin' out all party lines. It will eliminate the Democratic 
party because the women of Democratic families will not vote. 
They and their husbands and fathers and brothers do not lx«- 
lieve in this bill. The women who do vote will not k Republi¬ 
cans either. Search the lobby if you would tlnd the answer. 
It. has been the best and brainiest lobby you ever saw. I will 
admit, but are you sent here to crucify your party? ” 

Another helpful enemy, in the Chicago .Vein's opinion, was 
the opposition of the liquor interests. The same opposition 
has often lieen discerned by suffragists in State campaigns: the 
extreme pm* tiff racist cartoon on the opposite page shows their 
version of the situation thus created. But to return to Chicago 
and The .Yen: 

“ It is interesting to observe that the fight on woman-suffrage 
at Springfield was mainly a tight by friends of the liquor interi.-st«. 


The feeling that women should lie permitted to express them¬ 
selves at the polls on the liquor question and on many other 
questions directly affeeting the financial, physical, and moral 
welfare of the communities in which they live has had much to 
do with the outcome of their hard-fought campaign.” 

Now that the campaign is won. remarks the Albany Journal. 
with evident skepticism, “it remains to be seen what good will 
come to Illinois of the woman-suffrage law." This, say the 
Chicago papers, which generally favor the change, is for the 
women themselves to answer. Says The Inter Ocean: 

“If they vote in approximately the same proportion us do the 
men. and if their advent into the jMilitieal field brings about 
the reforms and improvements which they assert will follow, 
then they will have given strong reasons for the amending of 
the constitution so that they may have an unrestricted ballot. 
The women of Illinois are on trial, and their |Militieal future is in 
their own hands." 

The suffrage leaders themselves, as reported in The Inter 
Ocean, predict "a general uplift in the entire jMilitieal situation 
in Illinois, the addition of the old-school politician of the ‘ ward - 
heeler* type, serious consideration of the 'wet' and 'dry' ques¬ 
tion. and a higher character of political office-holders." Nor 
is a practical program lacking for fulfilling these prophecies. 
Says Mrs. Medill McCormick in a statement sent to the press: 

“The plan is to educate women not only along political 
questions of the day. but along the lines of all sorts of civic bot- 
tanneau. It is in this field that the women arc now ready to 
do the moat effective work, for municipal regulation is hoti*<- 
keepmg on a large scale. 

“A special committee on organization, representing all iho 
suffrage associations in the State, is to lie njijMiintcd within tho 
next ten day*. Ita pur|»«w> will lie to organize it non-political 
educational league in every precinct and ward of the cities, 
making a unit of the Congressional district. Speaker* will Ik* 
supplied by a speakers' bureau to address meeting* held at statin! 
intervals throughout the Stale." 

In Chicago, says a lending woman settlement worker, 

"We have already started the process of educating the women 
in the foreign wards. The memhcni of llie woman's club hero 



— I leal on In the Chicago Inirr (Heart. 

at the settlement-house are prepared to vote intelligently now. 
The campaign of education will go out beyond the settlement 
houses." 

Upon the heels of the Illinois victory came another piece of 
encouraging news for the suffrage workers of this country, in 
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MRS. CATHARINE W. M il LUX II. THREE MLMbLfca or THE " WOMAN* LOBBY." MRS. MEDILL MCCORMICK. 

Who mm tho triumph of suf- From the roller's left U> right they are Mrs Sbrrmon M. Booth. Mrs. The other member of this cftl- 
frnge aft«*r twenty years of bo* Ortrc Wilbur Trout, and Mrs. Antoinette Punk The Illinois victory Is dent and successful lobby. Shell 
live work for the cause. generally attributed to their skilful work at the Slate Capitol. the daughter of Mark Hanna. 


LEADERS IN THE ILLINOIS FIGHT FOR VOTES. 


the nhapo of the United States Senate Committee's report 
favoriiiK a suffrage amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
This is gonutility looked upon as more valuable as an indication 
of a friendly attitude in Washington than as a preliminary to 
aueeoit* in the national field. Indeed, thinks the New York 
Globe, “the attainment of the tallot for women will he arw 
eomplished more quiekly and easily through separate action in 
the non-suffrage States." 


DEMOCRATIC CURRENCY REFORM 

E VERYBODY BELIEVES our banking and currency 
system should ta made over, it seems, hut disagreement* 
about how to do it threaten to prevent its being done. 
Many question whether the President, who lias put through the 
House a tariff bill that hears the imprint of his personality, can 
nt t his late day of the congressional session do the same for a hank¬ 
ing and currency reform measure. Editors generally, in fact, scorn 
to consider the making of 
a tariff law simple, com¬ 
pared to the solution of 
our linking and currency 
problem, and the Boston 
lit ruhl (Ind.) thinks if 
President Wilson succeeds, 

“his achievement will Ik* 
monumental." It adds a 
little pointedly that he will 
succeed if he can keep his 
own party in control, so 
that certain “oracles" will 
not rave "like wild men 
against any comprehensive 
measure of u modern or 
scientific character." The 
opposition the President 
will have to meet from 
his own party, we are told, 
is likely to proceed from 
what certain papers call 
more plainly "the Bryan- 

ites," who have "radical” ideas about currency legislation and 
from those Democrats in both houses who. for reasons of tactics 
•or prudence, believe it inadvisable to rush a banking and cur¬ 
rency hill through at the tag-end of a session, when the subject is 
ono on which both legislators aud the public need instruction and 


understanding. So the whole matter turns on the pivot of Dem¬ 
ocratic unity in the Administration as well as on the deeper ques¬ 
tion of the correction of a currency system that is swecpingly 
described by some as "the worst in the world.” 

Altbo much, if not all, responsibility for the Currency Bill is 
attributed to President Wilson, he has let it be known through 
prw correspondent* that, while the Administration's views are 
represented in it. yet it is "no man's bill." but the result of 
common counsel among currency advocates, Secretary McAdoo, 
of the Treoaury Department, Senator Owen and Representative 
Glass, respectively chairmen of the Senate and House Banking 
and Currency commit t«*s. aided ami advised by the President. An 
outline of the measure given to the press by Representative Glass, 
drerribes it as ”a haab for legislative action . . . that will ta 
gone over in detail for alterations, and whose intent is to ac¬ 
complish three |»rinoipal object*: a means for rediscounting 
commercial paper of specified type*; a safeguarded basis for 
elastic notes; and machinery fordoing foreign tanking business." 
Altbo many change* have been made and are boing made in the 

drafting of the bill, the 
essential feature* remain 
the same, wo read in the 
daily press. One of the 
most striking of these is 
the provision for twelve 
or more Federal reserve 
banks, in as many regional 
districts, "which will re¬ 
discount pn|M*r, deal in 
Government securities, ex¬ 
change and conduct Gov¬ 
ernment fiscal operat ions.” 
These banks, wo are also 
informed, "would do no 
business with the public, 
but deal only with their 
member tanks and receive 
deposits only from tho 
United States." Stock in 
tho reserve banks would 
he held by National banks 
and such Slate banks and 
trust companies as conform to standards, but the Govern¬ 
ment would hold no stock, altho it would control the reserve 
tanks by a Federal Reserve Board of seven members, on 
which the tanks would not be represented. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Controller 



i . 
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of the Currency would be cx-oficio members of this board and the 
four others would be subject to the appointment of the President 
aiul the confirmation of the Senate. Other provisions of the 
currency bill the New York Tribune (Rep.) sets down in brief: 

"There will be no retirement of existing National bank circula¬ 
tion. nor of the existing 2 per cent. United States bonds used for 
circulation purposes. 

"Every National bank is allowed to continue its note issue 
exactly as at present. 

"In addition, the issuance of SoOO.000.000 of emergency cur¬ 
rency upon prime short-term commercial paper and other liquid 
collateral is authorized. 

"The Federal board is authorized to prescribe rate* of discount 
for the twelve reserve districts, in each of which is to be a reserve 
bank. 

"All fund* in the general fund of the United States Treasury 
shall be deposited in the Federal reserve I tanks within one year 
after the itassago of the bill. 

" Every Federal reserve hank is required at all times to have 
in its own vaults a reserve of not less than one-third of its out¬ 
standing demand liabilities.” 

The main objection to the Aldrich plan, the Philadelphia 
Record (Ind. I)om.) recalls, was that it "too greatly concen¬ 
trated the banking power," and it note* that the present measure 
"embodies tho chief advantage* of the Aldrich plan without 
the Central Reserve Association, which was obnoxious to nearly 
all Democrats and to some persons not of that party." It is a 
great Improvement on present arrangements and is "essentially 
conservative" in the judgment of the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. 
Dem.l. which says that "it will make the whole people, who 
lmve to be served by the (tanking system, real partners in the 
system." and hopes it will go through this session, because "any 
measure of reform in our banking ami currency hodgepodge will 
be n matter of congratulation to the American people." Equally 
ready to approve is the Philadelphia 1‘ublic ledger (Ind.). which 
states that the people ore firmly committed to the proposition 
of n new banking and currency law, and they want one framed 



"WHAT'S IT UUDSD WI»U?“ 

—.Murphy In the s»n Francisco Call 


{‘without partisanship or sectional prejudice." To The 1‘uldie 
Ledger the Owen-Glass bill appears "sane and remedial.” and it 
explains that— 

"A more centralized banking system and a currency that 
shall rise and fall ns the exigencies of trade expand ami decline 
appear to lx- scientific remedies for present financial ill*. A 
s heme that makes the notes of hu-iness men a foundation for 


credit appears to be an avenue that will surely lead to tho 
greatly desired elasticity in our currency." 


Open opposition to the measure, however, comes from the 
New York Timm (Ind. Dcm.), which says that the excellent 
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— Bowers In tlio Newark New. 

feature* of the bill "are taken bodily from the Aldrich plan," 
and that— 

"It is in it* departures from that plan that this hill give* cause 
for criticism, for grave apprehension. The promised advantages, 
and they are many, are to lie secured by surrendering the banking 
business of tho country, not to the regulation, but to the ataohito 
control of tho Government. Banking and politic* would In* one. 
All experience forbids us to assume with any degree of con¬ 
fidence that appointments made by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate would be made with that careful attention to tho 
need of securing fit and experienced men which the great im¬ 
portance nl the banking business and its delicate and easily 
dislurUd relation to the industries of the country so urgently 
require. . . . The germinal principle of the bill appear* to !>o 
distrust of banks and of bankers. We may assume flint not 
only financiers and bankers, but business men generally, will 
take sober thought concerning the centralizing features of tho 
bill and the spirit and the policy which have inspired it." 

It is a matter of astonishment to The Timm, moreover, in view 
of the exiting hostility to n central bank, to learn from the 
report of the Owen-Glass plan that it would "so centralize tho 
tanking power of the country that most of the evils and few of 
tho tanefits of a central bunk would Ik* the result." Too much 
power is given to the Government, The Timm adds, "that is, 
power and discretion are intrusted to politicians instead of to 
tankers.” That the bill would put the banking system of tho 
United States into politics is the opinion also of the New York 
1‘res* (Prog,), which says that jiolitics is "the last place on earth 
that the tanking system of thi* or any other country ought 
to be." and remarks that the facts of the Administration's cur¬ 
rency hill a* now known "loom big. not with wisdom and promise, 
but with ignorance and warning.” Suspicion clouds the mind 
of the St. I»uis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) over any currency changes 
the Administration may attempt, because it questions whether 
Mr. Wilson will not l»e advised by Mr. Bryan, his Secretary of 
State, of whom it observes: 

"There is nothing in what he said lust December about fresh 
currency that indicates any material departure from his green¬ 
back position of twenty years ago. He has never said he was 
wrong in any of his paramount issues: free trade, free silver, 
greenbacks, imperialism, or the government ownership of rail- 
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roads. President Wilson has coincided with him every time 
in tariff revision. If it is to be the same in shaping a new 
currency system the rag baby will be found alive and kicking." 

Tho press generally recognize the influence of Mr. Bryan in 
tho currency conferences, an influence the Xew York Journal 
of Commerce describes as "insidious," but the whole proposal 
is summarily dismissed by the Baltimore American (Rep.), which 
says: 


"At best the Wilson plan has but launched the currency 
question upon the seas of specific debate. The first reception 
given it by the Democrats is decidedly cold, as sentiment is 
strong for passing the tariff measure and closing up Congress. 
This will be done, and by the lime Congress reconvenes in 
regular session sentiment will have riddled the Administration 
inousure, and, perhaps, have brought forth something construct¬ 
ively better in being less complicated and less partizan." 


The problem whether President Wilson can persuade Congress 
to consider the bill during the present session is to some ob¬ 
servers of equal interest with the bill itself, and the Philadelphia 
Inquirer (Rep.) remarks that his program is threatened "by a 
great and growing opposition" in the ranks of his party that 
"with all his dournees ho may not be able to overcome." 


LESSONS FOR RAILROADS AND RATE- 

MAKERS 


N O NEW PRINCIPLE for the guidance of railway 
magnates or public officials is seen in the Supreme 
Court’s settlement of the Missouri. Arkansas, Oregon, 
and West Virginia rate cases, since theso decisions merely follow 
the Minnesota decision of tho previous week. Yet newspaper 
editors, again carefully scrutinizing tho Supreme Court's views 
on Stato rate-making, discern more dearly certain basons for 
the rate-makor and the railroad. "The ‘lima of legality' are 
being luid down to the States in the matter of railway regula¬ 
tion,” remarks the New York Timet, "just as the law is being 
taught to tho trusts in the industrial world." While the State 
rate-makers are confirmed in their rights of regulation, the 



••move ona- 

—Dr Mar la the Philadelphia Record. 


Supreme Court in the case of four roads sets aside State-made 
rates os confiscatory. Thus, notes The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, the States are reminded that they are held “to rigid 
accountability for their acts." When they overstep the bounds. 


the Supreme Court calls a halt and gives warning "that State 
power, tho it exists, must be used rightly and in accordance with 
constitutional mandates." Then the railroad officials who ap¬ 
plaud the Supreme Court’s determination to let no State enforce 
a confiscatory rate, are warned by the New York Globe that 

"This interesting doctrine, of course, means that the railroads 
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allowed to charge tho high rates must charge tho lower ones or 
see their traffic vanish. It is thus established that the practical 
level of rate* is to tic one that will avoid confiscating the prop¬ 
erty of the best railroad. The vital question as to whether the 
efficient railroads would have the profit of their efficiency seems 
answered in the negative." 

Twenty-three rate case# were decided by the Supreme Court 
on its last decision day liefore the summer vacation, notes the 
New York Journal of Commerce. State regulatory legislation 
was upheld, including 

"two-cent passenger laws in Missouri, Arkansas, and West 
Virginia: maximum freight rate laws in Missouri and Arkansan, 
and freight rates out of Portland in the Oregon cases. Tho 
only exception to the sweeping approval of Stato statutes was 
in the case of several weaker roads in Missouri." 

The hearing of the decisions on the question of State rs. 
national jurisdiction need not be again considered here, in view 
of Justice Hughes's statement regarding tho eighteen Missouri 
rases that "tbe controlling question ... is not to be distin¬ 
guished in any material res|>cct from that which was considered 
and decided in the Minnesota rate eases." 

The Court's further contribution to the current discussion of 
valuation and confiscation is thus summed up by the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger; 

"As in the Minnesota eases, the valuations presented by the 
roads affected by to-day’s decisions were declared too high. The 
exception of three of tho roads from the statutory rates came 
not from the correct valuation of the property of those roads, 
but from tho fact that they were so unprofitable already, regard¬ 
less of their value, tliat any further reduction in their revenues 
constituted evident confiscation. 

" In discussing the confiscatory aspects of tho eases under con¬ 
sideration the court to-day almost went to the point of saying 
that, except in cases where from overwhelming circumstances 
confiscation is apparent, little short of a physical valuation of 
railroads would afford the needed evidence to sustain a plea of 
confiscation." 

In its efforts to protect weak roads from confiscation, says 
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TIIB "IMPKRATOa," IN NZW TOM HAN took TMK Rt’DOKK. 


The German liner Imp*’ at™ rvacluxl Sew York on her maid -o voyage Juno I®. She mr*«ure* 010 feel In knilb. OH fret In ln-am. and ha* 
a lonnaico of 50000. •ome 5.000 more than the Olympic She ha« o deck* above tbe water-line, and make* a new mv.nl for luxury a* well a* die. 
The Imprralo' |< drlv.-n l.y turiilno m*inr* drvHopInx *2 000 homo-power Safety U provided by Ok. cnatrurtlon of an Inner hull, the dlvidon 
Into 3d water-tlKkt compart menu, and an rvjulpmeat of two motor-boa u and 83 Ufeboau. Over 5 003 pa«*ea|>ra can lie accoinm<x!aU«l. 

THE NEWEST M GREATEST SHIP AFLOAT." 


The Wall Street Journal, the Supreme Court "has. in fact, given 
thorn no protection al all from the rales which it find* in effect 
confiscatory." This financial daily goe* on to explain: 

"On through businra* the wrak line* mint meet the rate* 
made by other line*, or lone the traffic. On strictly local business, 
a •uiinll part of the whole, they arc at liberty to charge higher 
rates than the State fixe* for the comparatively affluent roads, 
but industries ami settlers alike will go where transportation is 
rhcu|>cHt. Again the weak lines lose. Even tho they should 
obtain some temporary advantage, the Court says in so many 
words that the State's officer* mny move to deprive them of it 
ns soon as it has Income sulwtantial. 

" In other words, the Supreme Court has done nothing toward 
settling the inevitable conflict, in rate regulation, between the 
interests of the weak carriers and the interests of the strong. 
Is n reasonable rate to l»e adjusted nicely to the Mads of the licsl 
situat'd, oldest, and strongest carrier, with the sure result of 
putting the poor but honest and economically u-a-ful railroad out 
of the running; or is reasonableness to be- judged by what the 
weaker carrier ran live on. even tho some roads should make 
more than a bare living in oonsequence? 

" Is it to Ik* assum'd that, tho the Slates can not confiscate tho 
weaker railroad* by reducing rate*, they may make rat*-* which 
allow the stronger railroads to confiscate all the business?" 

The same thought occurs to the Baltimore .Vein and the New 
York Sun, Timet, Globe, and Evening Potl. Another rritie. 
more representative of railroad opinion. The Railiray Age 
Gaiette, also regrets the Supreme Court's lack of clearness here. 
In referring to this it sets forth for its readers three views that 
have been advanced regarding the appraisal of land used for 
right of way and terminals. In view of the prominence of this 
topic the following paragraph is of interest: 

"Some have contended that land should be appraised at its 
original cost to the railway. The Minm-sota commission, in the 
valuation on which it band certain of the rates involved in this 
litigation, held that the proper basis for appraising land used 
for railway purpose* was its present market value. A third view, 
and the one prest by the railways in this ease, has been that land 
used for railway purposes should be appraised at what it prob¬ 
ably would cost now to acquire it for railway purposes. Expe¬ 
rience shows that the cost of acquisition for railway purposes is 
from 50 |H-r cent, to 1,000 per cent, more than the ordinary 
market value. The Court apparently accepts the view of the 
Minnesota commission that the correct basis of appraisal is the 
present market value. The ruling is important. While it 
doc* not uphold the railway position, it puts a quietus on the 
contention that railways an- not entitled to benefit by the incre¬ 
ment in the value of their real .-late." 


This railroad weekly agrtv-s with the railroad men who find in 
the rate decision* cause for encouragement. It concludes: 

"On the whole, it is probable that when the decision is thor¬ 
oughly analyzed, it will Ik- found to have advanced the problem 
of regulation of rate* toward a solution which will not Ik- de¬ 
structive of the rights and interests of railways and which will 
at the same time Ik- satisfactory to the public. Furthermore, it 
should always Ik- borne in mind that the court* fix only tho 
minimum below which rates earn not constitutionally I*- reduced, 
and that the lawmaker* and public always have it within their 
power to k«*-p them as much alnive the limit of confiscation us 
consideration of the public interests may indicate that they 
should be kept." 

An eminent financial authority. The Commercial at id Financial 
Chronicle, is also optimistic, taking the rather unusual ground 
that tbe strengthening of the State's arm is a boon to the rail¬ 
road*. Its argument develops into a lengthy attack on tho 
Interstate Commerce Commission. To quote the last few 
sentences: 

"No State body which ha* ever existed has Wo so unrelent¬ 
ing in its hostility to the railroads as this national body. . . . 
Yet in the hysteria of this week it has been seriously urged 
that escape from supposed injury at the hands of the States 
should besought by turning over nil their functions and au¬ 
thority to this single Federal body, which owes rfwponsibility 
to no one and can not Ik- called to account for its shortcoming*. 
Better a thousand times State regulation, subject to Supremo 
Court control. To us the only disturbing feature in this week's 
decision is the broad suggestion in the opinion that Congress 
may confer upon the Comment- Commission some of the powers 
and functions now exercised by the State, it Ix-ing within Con¬ 
gressional province to do this by virtue of the supremo authority 
which Congress possesses over interstate commerce. Our ap- 
prvhensions on that wore, however, an* tempered by tho con¬ 
viction that there is very little likelihood that Congn-ss will ever 
attempt to transfer distinctively State functions to the Commerce 
Commission.'* 

There now remains for adjudication, notes the Newark Vries, 
the Inter-Mountain and Shreveport rate eases. 

"In both of these sets of eases the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission has sot up its jurisdiction, and the question is whether 
it will be sustained bv the Supreme Court. None of the caws 
thus far decided has involved rates upon which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has upset a State-made rate, as in tho 
Shreveport case, or the power of the commission to fix zonal 
rates, as in the Inter-Mountain case.” 
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AMERICA'S SIXTH POLO VICTORY 

W HILE JUBILATION is perfectly evident in the 

marks of our editors on heat in* Britain at a British 
game. they do not forget to ask whether the victory 
was duo to skill and muscle, or just luck. Perhaps it is only 
natural that no matter how they figure it out, they all find 
that "the host team won,” and 
go on to moralize on the suprem¬ 
acy of the American athlete. 

Home of the London critics, 
however, fail to share this view, 
and lay the victory of our men 
to the fact that they have long 
pluyod together, while the Eng¬ 
lish challenging team "had 
never onco played together on 
the same side" before landing 
on our shores. The American 
team, too, was somewhat disor¬ 
ganized in the second game by 
changes in the line-up nceeasi- 
tuted by the injuries that kept 
"Monte" Waterbury from the 
field, so that the weakened team 
of defenders had finally, the Chi¬ 
cago Inlrr Ocran says, to "cut 
loose with such desperate in¬ 
dividual play that victory was 
snatched from defeat in the 
seventh period.” Between two 
well-matched teams, the New 

York Renting /‘out tells us. the victory will go to the one "with 
a capacity for something like u religious frenzy." and this is "a 
gift which is this nation’s above any other when it plays." Just 
what is the "thrill" of polo may Ik- felt in the account of The 
Post's sporting expert: 

"In the midst of a great hush— forty-odd thousand men and 


women voiceless and immobile—eight polo players, every man 
with his neck for sale, raged through the last two periods of tho 
second, and. a* it proved, the deciding game of the international 
match for the international cup. with the utter abandon and 
exalted disregard of physical consequences of Wings incarnate. 
Fifteen grim, inexorable minutes with only the quick roll of 
hoofs, the sharp, musical click of hickory against willow, an oc¬ 
casional staccato outcry to tell one that it was not all a scene 

set in an immense vacuum. . . . 

"When in that lost hard rid¬ 
ing jicriod when the Americans 
abandoned for the time Wing 
their policy of defense, and with 
splendid disregard brought every 
man forward, brought up Mil- 
burn. who rode like a thunder¬ 
bolt among the British backs, 
throwing them back upon them¬ 
selves, and giving his side three 
clear shots at goal, two of which 
missed, not mi much lieoauac of 
bud shooting, but simply lieeauso 
Fate had deem'd against them, 
it seemed ns tho the spectators 
would never draw a long breath 
again, and when, rising in fury, 
the British at length turned 
luuik the deadly, lunctwlikc as¬ 
sault and carried the play to tho 
American goal, the siioetators 
were under a stress not alto¬ 
gether tienigu in its effects upon 
the human system.” 

The price the British paid for 
defeat is act down at "two 
years of hard work" in prc|>urn- 
tion and an expense of SoOO.OOO, 
a loss that evidently cause* little dismay to the Duke of West¬ 
minster. hacker of the British challengers, lieenuso we nro In¬ 
formed in press reports that he "has only just started" and 
will challenge for another series of games to bo played next year. 
Of incidental interest is the published statement that the guto 
receipts for the two games totaled nearly f2»(0,(KXI, which may 


—Ko«m In (be New York llrreld 



by CfHlerwml A Uodrrw.-l Tort 


A POLO SCRIMMAGE. 

An exciting moment of the woml same of the international match The dx players, from the reader s left to right, arc Waterbury (U. 8.). 
Frcakc (Eng >. Mllbura <L\ 8 ). Klt«>n <Eng.. Capt ). Whitney <U. S.. CapM. and C'heape (Kng.i. The American players wear whitj shirts. 
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be considered an argument in favor of the New York Sun's 
declaration that "polo has taken root in the affections of the 
American people.” 

The Sun adds that altho the British lost, "they lost gloriously.” 
and while it is to be regretted that actual defeat in the score 
came "in the infliction of penalties by a quarter of a goal," still 

"that was the fortune of war. In the first game the defenders 
lost a goal and a half by penalties and the invaders nothing. 
If goals scorn! for tho two games are counted, the result of the 
series is: Americans. 12; British. 8; so that a clear superiority 
of four, irrespective of penalties, is established.” 

Minus the penalties, the official score for the first game reads: 
America, 55*i goals; England. 3. For the second game: America, 
England, 4^. Passing from the question of figures. The 
Sun pays a tribute to the challengers’ "clever and determined 
play” in the lost gamo, "the finest that has been seen on either 
side of the water in an international series since the Americans 
captured tho cup at Hurlingham.” This happened in 1909, the 
New York Times reminds us. after the English had held the fa¬ 
mous Westchester Cup for many years, and says that "so long as 


the Big Four keeps its form," or the Big Five, as it is now 
with the addition of Mr. L. E. Stoddard, so long will America 
keep the cup. 

No such athletic prowess is admitted by the London Daily 
Telegraph, whose New York correspondent says "nothing but 
luck” gave victory to the Americans, but the London Times 
holds that it is "idle and unsportsmanlike" to attempt to ex¬ 
plain away the American victory "by any sophistical cal¬ 
culations as to the balance of luck in the two games," and re¬ 
lates that six times in succession in matches in 1909, 1911, and 
1913 "we have been beaten fairly and squarely by America in 
a game which, as a result of the Indian experience of our young 
soldiers, we introduced to the rest of the world.” 

Nevertheless this will not be the last effort England will make 
to recover the cup. The Times gives warning, and says: 

"Public interest in the duel between the two countries is great, 
and no doubt somebody will again come forward, as tho Duke 
of Westminster has done, to undertake the heavy oxponse that 
is a necessary part of international polo matches. We shall 
then see how far wo have profited from lessons of the post." 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Ir Is still the fashion to paint the III?. J. M. Barrie has been mod* s 
ba roru-t. —Uh leaga .Win. 

HurriUOR icons marching merrily on— wherever I hr** are no militants 
to slop l».—.Vrtr York Tribune. 

Tick Colonel never drunk tmirr than one mint Julep at a time. Did 
anyledy el* a7—Norfolk Vleginla-Ptlot. 

•nut lntrlllgrn«T that the Colonel rarely takrw anything will come as a 
rude surprise to Colombia.— Columbia State 

Mirer bed al the White House la probably maintained out of daferenoo 
to Southern m-nUnniii — St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

A Bonui* Jury ha* acquitted William M. Wood, doubtlma under the 
Impression that he Is related to Joe.—CWumMa .Stale. 

Thr efforts of the Republican* and Pltmalns to set together are 
almost as enthusiastic as a small boy bringing In stove stood — Dallas .Vein. 

Dm Secretary Hryan have any one In par¬ 
ticular In tnliul when he told the girl grad¬ 
uate* that ho "respected the aristocracy of 
learning T "— Wall Slrrtl Journal. 

It Is betclnnlnic to look as If the fellow who 
I* try lux to briuit the (i. O. P. and tl« Hull 
Moose together would meet the customary fide 
of the peacemaker.—Boston T'enter!pt. 

If Dr. Friedmann's turtle serum could be 
used to prevent automobiles from turning tur¬ 
tle It would navo a lot of lives not threatemd 
by tuberculosis.— Pittsburg Gatette-Tlmet. 

Colonel Roosevelt continue* to disap¬ 
point us. He I- going gunning In Arizona this 
summer when we were sure be would pick out 
either Utah or Vermont.— St. Louis H-public. 

A RNR.iT many of t lie " forward-looking men " 
are showing symptoms of eyestrain, owing to 
the tremendous distance of the post-offices 
from tils? point of observation.— Houston Post. 

Now that a Filipino Ixvseliall bam I* com¬ 
ing to make a three months 'tour of the United 
States, we shall have a chance to see - bat prog¬ 
ress the little brown men have mask- toward 

nirn-ss for self-government.— lloslon Globe. 

8»:< UKr.vitt lint an seems to he having such 
a good time that probably what he meant that 
time when herald his tenure of office would bo 
sliort was that It would seem so to blra.— Col¬ 
umbus Ohio Side Journal 

Japan probably concluded that If the United State* had never been able 
to enforce tho Fourteenth Amendment she couldn't hope to do It .—Boston 
Transit I pi. 

PtMTOASTEB-G EXE ral BlRLESOX lia* reversed Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock's Order that the fctter-bnxc* be painted red. Thm wc have a 
dear-cut vital Issue for the 19 111 campaign.— Kansas City Journal. 

In one day. President Wilson recommended nineteen Texas Democrat* 
for appointment as postmasters .is we understand It. this leaves only 
about 2.016.359 Texas Democrats clamoring for Federal jobs.— Manchester 
Union. 


Ir now only remains to take Uip crirket championship away from Great 
Britain — .Vrw York Amer Iran. 

Brino a grand rider In Turkey Is almost on a level with Ix-lng an umpire 
In UiSrttn —Philadelphia .Worth American. 

Mexico's crying nred sccsns to be a President who will execute more 
reform* and fewer reformere.— Columbia Stale. 

Prwiapw the KasUsh union men think that The World s Work Is I ho 
organ of the I. W. W.— Syracuse Pott-Standard. 

Wall Xtwekt I* Retting down so that It will soon be able to compete 
with the five- and (en-crot stores — Philadelphia Press. 

A wet of Arkansas Bible siudrnts ha* decided that there Is no hell. 
Let them observe Tennessee politics for ten mlnutre.— Xashtlllr llannrr. 

Colonel Kosmrvrlt dss fr m a vote of thank* from the nation for 
giving It the Mggrat six cent* - worth uf new* It ever had.— Chicago .Vri rs. 

Did you notice how tlmac Tokyo Jingoes 
calmed down when Andrew Caniestlo an¬ 
nounced tliat In the event of war Ik* would 
shoulder a muskctT— Columbia Stale, 

It's true Dial the*uffragrtto»hurled only one 
Imui of flour at Mr. Asquith: still. In there day* 
of the high cod of living small favors nre 
thankfully received.—Boston Transerlpi. 

Matbr President Wilson wish.* us to be¬ 
lieve Washington never now so "nuim-rous. In¬ 
dustrious. and InskUoua" a lobby because 
none such was ever nnded before.— Clrteland 
Leader. 

PnnathRMT IIVfcRTA may be neither a great 
warrior nor a statesman, but Ik* has succeeded 
In negotiating a 7 Vmllllon-dolbr loan, which 
Is more than most of his crit Incan do. — Kan¬ 
sas CUy Star. 

It l* estimated that within six week* Eure- 
|xan liner* could bring 1 50.000 armed men to 
this country, but what good would tliat doT 
The Immigration authorities wouldn't lot them 
load —Philadelphia Ingulrer. 

At lua*l this reuniry can take It- stand 
flrmly on the Immovable rock that it has two 
mm of rrrlifled worth The moral* of Mr 
O'Hara and tho sobriety or Colonel Kooserelt 
have been officially indorsed. We challenge the 
w orld to produce t woot hem.— Chicago JVYtrs. 

Tk»: t'nited States appear* to have recognized the Chinese Republic 
without waiting for the Chinese people to do It themselvea.— liotlon 
TronseHpl. 

A rHOnons makes the positive statement that the girls of 2.000 years 
a mo wore the same kind of dn-mw as the girls in these day*. The pro- 
frwaur may have wren hU Ana mummy.—.Vise Orleans Pica gone. 

Is hts campaign for the Colled State* Senate. Captain Hobson will have 
the en»hu*4a«tic indorsement ot ttie women, but a* the hero I* married now 
the Indorsement pnbsUy w ill not lake the form It did Ju*t after the Spanlah 
War.—Boston Transcript. 




NO CANADIAN DREADNOUGHTS FOR ENGLAND 



ft StX yfsM snoum nave iieeo suumutoa or 

J/Ci j 1 y » Wm?J arl<*d ujion. A referendum of 

s, > simple affirmation or negation 

A- r <■ w, dS would havo aerved tho full pur- 

- JbsS*- ^ \\ P 0 "** of determining wbethor or 

M* _ '>"« tho people of Canada stood 

' ^ 9P‘ tehind tho Prime Minister." 

Jj '' • ■’ ' j They do stand behind tiw 

Prime Minister. declares tho 
Montreal llertiM. ono of tho most 

ii toLisu in m xavy mi-hulk; mi muxu w tm k*vt rioinx. . . . 4 « ~ . . 

powerful organs in the Dominion, 

: hi - h pr ° , °~*» b ° u '^ 
—Saturday y/fhi (Toronto). but is pronouncedly Conservative 

in tho support it gives tho Con- 

lenatoand tho Dominion House aorvative Minister's naval policy. It denounces in no hesitating 

till. Tho Conservative organs way “Canada's Failure” in tho matter of tho ship grant. Tho 

10 of two course* to take. Ho First Lord of tho Admiralty has announced his intention to moot 

in a general election or a rvf- Canada's “failure.'' by building at once tho throe ships which 

iately take action to limit tho tho Canadian liberals decline to build. Tho London Times 

Mr. Asquith by his Parliament editorially relates as follows tho measures taken by Mr. Winston 

Churchill, in view of Canada's 

"W ft refusal to aid the British Navy: 

"Mr. Churchill stated in the 

R5\ V'’ ’• ’ ,,ou *' of Commons yesterday 

r *» . * that 'the situation brought about 

IV , . f by tho rejection of tho Canadian 

ja\V Naval Aid [Bill requires immedi- 

.A 1 ato n,,, ' on >n order that tho innr- 
>' ' Cjf r 'l-Jjjh \ " f naval strength necessary 

, ^ 4 . ''x \ a for ,,,p Wor, d-protcotion of tho 

’• '/ ff ■* f , Krnpiroinaybondoquatelymnin- 

* f< j 1 / tsuned for the autumn and winter 

of HU.‘i and in the spring of 1010 .' 
rrrj-'v ^ x t '}■’.> kmV* ' To meet this situation, ho !an- 

|>f-H -ft nai ‘wa*v, WN / ) nounc<>d that orders had already 

S 4 . / fl Yj'V been issued to insure tho corn- 

c '\ >V mencement of the throe contract 

f If, y V, ships of this year’s program at 

'Jjk< w' > _ "— I _ B W V J tho earliest possible date.” 

. Jfcf ^ | * \ This proves, say the Canadian 

/ .jj. | r I Conservative papers, that tho 

y j l| emergency in European affairs 

( ~ * ti upon which England based her 

appeal to Canudu for help was a 
_ _ genuine thing, and not as tho 

* HEX the ,ot x« Max falls nowx. the ou> max taxes re ran < t U '* n ** ft *»& 

BvauEx. called up by England as an excuse 

John Bcix—" WcU. there you arc. J*cfc. I’ll build the ships my- for laving her own burdens on 
«Hf and pay for 'em. and take care of you Into the hw*aln." Canadian shoulders. The Mon- 

—Dailu H’ifnrw (Montreal). . . 

treal paj>er continues: 


"Separation from Great Brit¬ 
ain and tho establishment of a 
republic in British North America 
is the obvious aim and purpose, 
the declared object, of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurior. Wo have now reached 
a crisis that is of vital importance 
to the Dominion and to the em¬ 
pire. The policy of the Literals 
is a direct challenge to the loyal 
Britishers (of Canada).” 

Another loading Conservative 
organ, the Ottawa Keening Cili- 
ren, does not take such n despair¬ 
ing view of the situation, but 
contents itself with advising the 
referendum—or a new arrange¬ 
ment of the Senate so as to make 
it a more representative body. 
To quote its editorial: 
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belief that the emergency—to use a well-worn expression—is 
sufficiently acute to render three extra dreadnoughts necessary 
two years from now. It was of the existence of such an emer¬ 
gency that the opponents of the Borden policy entertained the 
strongest doubts. To these doubts the Churchill announcement 
must be an effective reply. 

"The Herald believes that there are thousands of Canadians 
who will Ik- deeply stirred by the First Lord’* speech. In this 
in many ways the must important question Canada has ever been 
called on to face, party strife has cost us dear. Thr Herald 
believe* that there was plac.nl upon us a moral obligation to 
take our part of this particular burden of empire. Along with 
the moral obligation and involved 
in it there was as well a physical 
obligation of which the Churchill 
announcement has given ample 
proof. Canada has Iteen thwarted 
ill what we believe is her desire 
to meet these obligations. We 
have had months of party strife, 
terminating only with the close of 
the session. The total result of it 
all has been to leave us just where 
we were when it commenced. We 
can not feel that Canada's posi¬ 
tion in the eye* of the world has 
been cuhancod thereby." 

The Toronto .Vsirs (Ind.) sup¬ 
ports the Borden policy, say* 

"Borden is justified" and. refur¬ 
ring to Churchill's announcement 
in Parliament, declares: 

"The British taxpayer is one© 
more eoni|)cllcd to assume that 
portion of the Imperial burden 
that should properly fall u|M»n 
Canadians. This decision of the 
Liberal Government in the moth¬ 
er country finally and altsolutcly 
justifies the Canadian Prime 
Minister's policy. 

"Thetlovernment and the peo¬ 
ple of the British Isles may rest 
assured that Mr. Borden’s policy 
has the approval of the great 
majority of Canadians, and that 
this will be made aloolutcly plain 
when the issue is submit ted to 
the electors. It is proluible that Mr. Borden will be able to take 
over the three ships now to Ik* laid down long before they near 
completion. For the moment an irresponsible band of politicians 
has humiliated the Dominion in the eyes of the world, but when 
Canadians get the chance they will show that they are anxious 
to pull their own weight in the Kmpire, instead of remaining a 
burden on other British citixvn*." 

The most, important paper in Canada and the most widely 
rend is probably the Toronto Globe. This paper, stanchly 
Liberal, declares that Borden has missed hi* opportunity. Ho 
should have built his ships, as he might have done under the 
Uiuricr Navy Bill, and left the people to decide whether they 
were to belong to Canada or to the Kmpire: 

"Mr. Borden announc-s that before the dreadnought* of the 
British program of 1913 are completed hi* tiovemment will be 
ill a position to assume their rost, and will do so. He need not 
have waited a day to carry out this policy. He could have 
laid down and paid for the vessels under terms of the Naval 
Service Act and left to the future the question as to whether the 
ships w hen completed shall sail under the British or the ('anadian 
flag, and Im* manned by British or Canadian sailors. That issue 
can only Ik* settled by the people of Canada, and Sir Wilfrid 
I.aurier announc'd once again yesterday his readiness to go 
liefore the people for their verdict on the question: Shall Canada 
build, man. and maintain her ow n naval defense for****, or shall 
she support the ‘one-navy’ idea of the empire rv'vrganixer* and 
contribute from time to time for the building and maintenance 
of that navy under the direction of the British Admiralty? 

"Meanwhile we an- told that Laurier and his separatist fol¬ 


lowers have prevented Canada from coming to the immediate 
aid of the Empire. That is absolutely and unqualifiedly un¬ 
true. 

"Mr. Borden rejected the proposals of the liberals and ex- 
prest his determination to force through the contribution. Ho 
did so in the Commons by gagging the opponents of the measure, 
and it was almost inevitable that in the Senate the measure 
sent forward by such unprecedented means should Ik* halted 
in its passage until the will of the electors could Ik* ascertained. 
Two methods uf providing immediate naval aid for the defense of 
the Empire remained open to the Premier after the measure waa 
hung up in the Senate: an immediate ap|K*al to the people, or 

the placing of a sum in the inti¬ 
mates for the commencement of 
the construction of dreadnoughts 
under the authority of the Naval 
Service Act of 1910. A statesman 
believing that there really was an 
emergency confronting the Em¬ 
pire would have unhesitatingly 
taken one course or the other. 
Mr. Borden’s path was clear. 
The ball lay at his fret, llis op¬ 
ponents had urged him to tukc a 
credit of thirty-five millions for 
the immediate construction of 
vessel* for naval defense. But 
Mr. Borden did nothing at all." 

Mr. Borden is accused of sac¬ 
rificing Canada and the Kmpire 
to party. People whose votes he 
wanted would have turned their 
baeks on him in the next election 
if he had carriid out the Uiurier 
plan, we are told, so he tried to 
force on Parliament n measure 
which they would not. pass with¬ 
out first consulting the |M*<iplo. 
This is the opinion of a leading 
Ontario Liberal pa|K*r, the Lon¬ 
don Adrrrliier, which thus de¬ 
scribe* the Conservative conduct 
of affairs nod (indicts n Conserv¬ 
ative'ch-rest at the next election 
after a campaign in which— 

"Wc shall hear little of reciprocity. Wc shall hear little of 
the merit* of a naval contribution, of the demerits of a Canadian 
navy. But wc shall hear a gn-nt deal about the disloyalty of the 
Grits. Wc shall Ik* told day after day that Sir Wilfrid I-niirier 
is trying to establish a Canadian Republic. It is very likely 
that the *hont-holca-in-tlic-fiag allies of Mr. Borden will call 
upon all true Britons to rally round the Hag. till the election is 
over. But the old scheme never works for more than one 
rainpaign. Founded on fal«'ho<Kl. operated by spiteful prej¬ 
udice. stimulat'd by the hope or reward, supported by the 
money of subsidised pa|**r* and financial interests nnd voracious 
corporations, it will Ik* promptly rejected by the common soiisu 
and true |>striotism of the |**oplc." 

The Winnipeg Tribune (Ind.) speaks with similar bitterness of 
the evil effects of party rancor at Ottawa and observes in sub¬ 
stance: 

"Many stupid things have l.oen said during the naval debate. 
Many unfortunate statements have fallen from the lips of 
Canadian representative*, who seem to think it is the Unladen 
duty of every mcml*T to talk, no matter whether ho has any 
knowledge of his subject or otherwise. 

"In the Senate yreterday the Conservative leader was most 
unfortunate in some of his language. Mr. Lougheed, laying 
down the government policy, said: 

"‘If you refuse to adopt this policy of the Government you 
practically announce separation from Great Britain.’ 

"Such language i» vicious. Th, Tribune supports the $3. r ».000.- 
000 contribution, and would welcome its approval by the Senate, 
but the man who dons not believe in nuv war contribution may be 
as true a British subject as John Bright." 
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T1IF. FATAL SUFFRAGETTE EXPLOIT AT THE DERBY. 


Ml* Emily Davlioo throwing the King', hone at P.pwwn on June 4. She died on June 8. Thl. remarkable photograph «u taken Just at 
the moment when Mle DavUon. the hone, and the Jockey came down, and before ahe hcrerlf had touched the ground In falling. 


THE BLAME FOR THE EPSOM TRAGEDY 

T hat miss emily wilding davison should 

have boon arrested and taken way from the race-track 
on tho Epsom Downs before sho could do any mischief, 
is tho opinion of many London papers. The feebleness of tho 
Home Secretary is blamed for the whole affair. The Times 
thus summarizes tho carver of the poor enthusiast who brought 
about her own death, without, however, apparently disturbing 
the cheerfulneaa of England's great racing day, for the British 
public show littlo pity or sympathy for threo recklou agitators. 
The following details of Miss Davison's career illustrate Mr. 
McKenna's vacillation, so llagrant os almost to warrant tho 
charge of oonnivanoo sometimes made against him: 

"She was sentenced to two months' imprisonment for a dis¬ 
turbance nt Umehouso in 1909, but was released after hunger 
slriko. In tho same year sho was sentenced to a similar term 
for stone-throwing in Manchester, hut was again released after 
hunger strike; a little later she was imprisoned with hard labor 
for stone-throwing at Kodcliffe and was forcibly fed. It was on 
this occasion that tho hoso-pipo 
incident took place in Strange- 
ways Prison. She was roles*.*! 
at the end of eight days. In 
November. 1910, she broke a 
window inside tho House of Com¬ 
mons and was sentenc'd to ono 
month’s imprisonment, hut, after 
hunger strike, was released in 
eight days. In Dooomber, 1911, 
she was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for letting lire to 
pillar-boxes at Westminster. In 
November lost she was sentenced 
to ton days’ imprisonment for as¬ 
saulting a Baptist minister by 
mistake for Mr. Lloyd George at 
Aberdeen. She was liberated, 
however, after four days’ fast.” 

Sir Robert Peel was asked by 
a correspondent how the Sir 
Robert Peel who was Prime Min¬ 
ister under Queen Victoria would 
have acted in the present Home Secretary's place, and he re¬ 
plies in tho columns of The Times: 

“Judging from his work at the Home Office when he was 
Secretary of State in the Cabinets of Lord Liverpool and the 
Duke of Wellington (and the consensus of opinion is that he 
was the strongest Home Secretary that has ever been and Mr. 
McKenna the weakest), I should say that when a suffragette had 
been convicted she would have had to have served her sen¬ 
tence—hunger strike or no hunger strike—for he was known 
never to have interfered with a sentence or to have asked for 
tho clemency of the Crown in the case of a convicted murderer. 


He was of opinion, rightly or wrongly, that trial by jury, and 
with it conviction, was the end of u criminal prosecution, and ho 
could not interfere." 


HOME RULE FOR IRELAND-AND THEN? 

HEN BURKE, at the end of one of his most thrilling 
periods, flung down a knife on the floor of the House 
of Commons, a look of horror appeared on the faces 
of those present, until Sheridan rose und excit.nl a jxial of laughter 
by his remark: “Well, then* is the knife, hut what havo you 
done with the fork?" This dtacribea the effect produced by the 
fiery and almost rebellious utterance* made by such speakers us 
Sir Edward Carson, and the light manner in which the Govern¬ 
ment organs pass them by almost with a joke. Anns ore pouring 
into Belfast, Lords This and That and generals and colonels of 
high degree are inveighing against what they consider tho 
Government's "betrayal" of the Constitution and of tho Orange 
Unionists. All this falls flat on the ears of a public who have 
Carson lampooned and Londonderry laughed at. Yet no 

one affects to think that the situa¬ 
tion is not a serious one. John 
Redmond has M<curcd a great tri¬ 
umph, we read in the unanimous 
utterances of the press, tho some 
papers think the result has been 
obtained by fair means and others 
by foul. The Unionists are, in 
fact, staggered on seeing the 
Home Rule Bill of the Asquith 
Government pass its second read¬ 
ing, and the Ixmdon press assure 
us that if Mr. Asquith remains 
in power it is bound to become 
law. The chief opponent of the 
bill. Sir Edward Carson, made n 
powerful but somewhat violent 
speech during the debate which 
preceded the division. Ho as¬ 
serted that “betrayal was im¬ 
printed on every section of the bill.” It was, in fact, being 
passed in conspiracy with the Nationalists and in defiance of the 
Constitution. He concluded: 

4 

"The men of Ulster are in deadly earnest, and in the event of 
armed resistance would have the whole force of the Unionist 
party with them. Our duty is not hero; wo must help our 
people to organize. We shall not forget the wise counsel of 
Oliver Cromwell to 'trust in God and keep your powder dry.’” 

The police have seized 4,000 rifles and bayonets, and 500 more 
rifles have been confiscated in Dublin consigned from London, 



Milttaxt Urmu'.mT (>tWf ton* and futile efforts to Ujrht a fire 
for her tea-kettle)—“.And to think that only yesterelay I burnt two 
pavilion* and a church!" —Punch (Loodon). 
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says The Daily Mail, some of which were made in Italy. "They 
wen* consigned to Messrs, ('arson and Co." 

Speaking defiantly of this i*onfisration of foreign arms in the 
course of the debate. Sir Edward repcati-d his declaration of war 
to the knife and his profound confidence in Protestant Ulstermen, 
saving: 

‘‘You may seize their arms or send troops, hut you will not 
settle the Irish question. You know that you are crowing about 
peace, when there is no |>caoe. and you will fail in your object. 
For my own part. I will «*nntinuc to support the Ulstermen and 
will lake full res|M>nsil>ilitv for 
their resistance.” 

Unionist |»a|H*rs praise the prac¬ 
tical wisdom of Mr. Itonar Law, 
the leader of the op|>osition in 
the House of Commons, who 
urges that the question of Home 
Rule he submitted to the vote of 
the country Iteforv the Govern- 
nuiit proceed* to meiLSurvs that 
may plunge Ireland into conflict. 

He realizes, we arc assured, that 
the cry of "civil war or the 
Union.” is no empty threat. 

Hays the Ixindon Spectator: 

"In handling the Ulster ques¬ 
tion. Mr. Honor Ixiw*. like a wise 
man. never n*sb*d Ids case solely 
on nn abstract argument, lie has 
ulwuys insisted that the threats 
of rwHWtaiice bv the |».«ople of Ul¬ 
ster nr*-real threats, and can not 
he met l»y tho Government thrust¬ 
ing its heail into the sand and 
protecting that what it wilfully 

refuses to see. doos not exist. Further. Mr. Honar Law has 
always pointed out that if the Government mean to coerce 
Ulster the only proper and legitimate way of doing «*• is through 
a general election. In effect he has said to them, as we hn\e said 
so often in tln**«* columns. • Kefnre any attempt is made to coerce 
Ulster by force of arms the Government must try the coercion of 
it general election. Till they have attempted to obtain from the 
country uii assurance that it is the will of the electors that Ulster 
shall give way, they must, if they insist upon Northeast Ulster 
being driven from the United Kingdom, la* guilty «.f bloodshed 
in no rhetorical, but in the m**st rcul sense.’” 

Another Unionist view is presented by Sir Henry Blake in 
The Xinrlrrnth Century ami After (London . Sir Henry is a man 
of murk, having bum a colonial governor in many British de¬ 
pendencies. ami head of the Irish constabulary. He utters 
in u tone of ronviction the following stirring words: 

"Now let us ronsider the situation with which Great Britain 
may »>e confronted during the eoming year. The ITot.-stant 
population, gnm ami determines!, drilled anil ready, and prepared 
to slnd their IiIihmI if uccd.s Ih« in diifetiH 1 of what they consider 
a saerad cuusc. calling upon IVoti'vtant Kngluiid and Scotland 
to come to their aid. and the Orange lodge* sounding the t*«c*in 
and urgently calling ujhjii their brethren all over the world to 
answer to their appeal; while the Homan Catholics of Ulster 
arm for their own protection, and the Government consider* 
whether an army shall In* sent to coerce with fin- and sword a 
Protestant population assembled under the folds of the Union 
Jack to resist forcible expulsion from the United Kingdom." 

lie believes. moreover. that as the Home-Rulers have the 
sympathy of a large section of the American population, so Irish 
Unionists are supported by the patriotic populations of liver- 
pool and Glasgow, and even by thou-a ml* in Canada and the 
United States. 

In ease of civil war in Great Britain will there !*■ nn Orange 
contingent from the Western World to engage in the struggle? 
After describing the "two armed populations” in the North of 


Ir*4and and talking of reprisals in the four Protestant counties 
of Ulster, he proceeds: 

"This is the Irish aspect of the near future. But what nl>out 
Kngland and Scotland? I am informed by an Knglish member 
of Parliament who was present at the signing of the covenant 
that, dii*ply as he was imprest by the scenes in Belfast, he was 
still more struck when, on landing at Uverpool at seven o’clock 
on a cold and wet morning, he found at least one hundred 
thousand people assembled to greet Sir Edward Carson on his 
return. Will the fiery cross be auswervd in l-iverpoo! or in 
Glasgow ? In both we have conflicting elements that may arouse 

religious strife u» which Great 
Britain has happily long been a 
stranger. And what about Can¬ 
ada, in which then* an*. I am 
infortmsl, about three thousand 
Orange lodges? Or the United 
States of America, in which thir¬ 
ty-seven hundred Orange lodge* 
exist w*ith an average membership 
of eighty? Will they endeavor 
to answer an Orange call? The 
answer to these questions is of 
vital importance to the stability 
and prestige of the Empire, and 
it is well to remember that tho 
present restraint of the Orange¬ 
men and Unionists of the North 
is due to the guiding influence of 
leaders who have solemnly de¬ 
clared, and related at the open¬ 
ing or this Willow-field Drill Hall, 
that if the time should come when 
unhappily the Ulstermen must 
assemble with arms m their 
hands, they will la* there to com¬ 
mand and lead them. These men 
are no braggart agitators. Tho 
Duke of Aliercorn has taken hi* 
full share in political work; tho 
Marquis of Ixmdondcrry has fllh*d the ofllci* of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. Sir Edward (’arson, whoso leadership is unanimously 
accepted, has !**cn one of the chief law officers of the Unionist 
Government, and the names of those who attended the meetings 
and signed the covenant include men who have attained high 
rank in lh.* Army. These men assert that any attempt to 
impose an Irish Parliament upon Ulster would be resisted, if 
necessary, by an ap|snl to arms. In pursuance of these resolu¬ 
tions the Orangemen of the North, as well os Unionist societies, 
have himn making their prc|»aratioiis. openly but quietly, by 
drilling and by |M-rf««*tiug arrangements that would be necessary 
in the event of ovi-rt action if the force* to 1m* used were to net 
as disciplined troo|n and not ns an armed mob." 

The ei.nlis.ation .»f "loyalist" nrms brings a smile to a 
writer in the Unionist Morning Toil (London), who regards tho 
numln-r seized as insignificant, and remarks that, "otto consign¬ 
ment of arm* ha* l«n captured, but only one. and the Govern¬ 
ment has locked the stable d<».r when only one horse w*ns loft." 
But a very different view of it appear* in the LiU*ral Daily .Vein, 
which "i ni* to think the Carson rebellion a solemn farce. It says; 

” Yesterday a few more hundred rifle. were seized in tho eourw 
of {smuggling into Ireland. The Ulster ’loyalists’ hasten to 
assure the world that in spite of these ’misadventures.’ tho 
organization of * resistance ’ will 1 m* continued with indomitable 
resolution. The nrtes that have gone astray an* but n few units 
of a gn at host, all carefully selected after the most exacting testa, 
and gu«raiit*-.il to kill with the exactest ease ami pn-cision. 
Nevertheless. th«-n* arc «im» skeptical individuals reckless enough 
to a.-*rt th.it the 'niisadienturv*’ may not have 1k*oii so entirely 
ac-idental: rather that, like the drilling, the signaling, and tho 
dispatch-riding, they an- |«art of that elaborate facade -behind 
which there is nothing intended to impress the susceptible with 
the terrible ominousne.vs of ‘Ulsters' resolution. The skeptics 
have something to go upon. There is the elaborate absenec of 
precaution with which these arms have ini*n smuggled in. liko 
the dropping of the telltale fan in ;i pre-|bs«-n comedy. Only 
one thing can Ik* thought that the army is a fanlom. and tho 
civil war melodramatic polities." 



Daswixo Tiir. unk. 

i Home Tory pa|**n *Uv orate <I.-|->rtln* I he militant .uffrasM* , 
Mr Ron hi Law—"Thai’s the *»» lo treat rebellious lawbreaker*. 
Cam>a -brim In a blU to deport them!" 

Mia E. CiM*ox —"Yna— with a special pmUn for l ister, at 
mur» ” —HetnoUti Sen/paper ilxm4.Mii, 
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THE HUMAN FLAW IN IRRIGATION SCHEMES 


V AST TRACTS of load in the Far West, now valueless, 
can be made worth $100 an acre by an expenditure of 
$50 an aero. This would seem U> he a good businua 
proposition, and yet, we are told by Enyinrrring V. ir# (New 
York, Juno 12), irrigation projects have too often failed. Some 
are successful, but irrigation bonds are in many cases practically 
unsalable, wo read; bankers frequently refuse to finance such 
projects, and irrigation securities are shunmd by many in¬ 
vestors. Wliut is the roason? The fault is not with the irriga¬ 
tion idea itself. In the decade since the passage of the Rec¬ 
lamation Act the bureau in charge of the government work 
has undertaken 20 projects, involving an expenditure of $75.- 
000.000. The Shoshone dam diverts the water to irrigate a 
valley or 150.000 acres that was a desert two years ago. To-day 
it has 200 farmhouses and three thriving towns, and 10,000 
acres of it produced crops last y«*ar. In southern Wyoming 
the Pathfinder dam makes a reservoir whose waters irrigate 
n region twenty miles long and six miles wide, containing 1,500 
families, and Innd-vulm * there have risen more than $1,520,000. 
And so the stories go. Chief Itlanehard, of the Reclamation 
Service, ]minU an almost ideal picture of the life of the farmer 
in these resurrected regions, where the weather d'M-sn't matter. 
Yet it seems that the farmers ore not flocking iu as fast as they 
ought to. Why? To a certain extent, no doubt, “wild-cat" 
schemes are responsible for this distrust, but according to the 
paper named nlaive, the fundamental reason li«*» deeper. The 
trouble is not with finance, nor with engineering, nor with agri¬ 
culture, theoretically considered, it is with the ruan who at¬ 
tempts to farm the irrigated land: 

“There is one essential element in irrigation development 
which many shrewd capitalist* who have undertaken irrigation 
work in the past twenty year* have overlooked, and that element 
is the character of the purchaser* of the irrigates! land*. 

“There are no doubt several million* of |*<oplc resident in 
towns nnd cities who would bo very glad to try the experiment of 
nettling on an irrigated farm and enjoying all the delights so 
picturesquely set forth by the glowing prosj-ctu* writers, but a 
very small percentage of these people have tho ready money to 
buy an irrigat'd farm at $100 an aero, and an equally small pa¬ 
rentage would know how to work such a farm profitably if they 

had it. 

“The present situation is that the supply of irrigat'd land of¬ 
fered for sale has far outrun the supply of intelligent farmers who 
desire and are able to purchase such lands, and live upon and work 
them. Iii British India the irrigation works undertaken bv the 
(iovornment have l»een uniformly successful and have invariably 
returned a handsome margin of profit on the cost of the work; 
but British India is swarming with peasants who ask nothing 
belter than the privilege of living upon and working land which 
yields them a ban- subsistence. There is the greatest possible 
contrast between the irrigator of British India and the Americans 
in the Far West whom promoters of irrigation projects desire to 
place on the land. 

"A very large proportion of land-buyers in the West have 
made money by land speculation. If the manager of an irriga¬ 
tion project can persuade land speculators to buy up lands at 
$100 an acre on the ground that they an- likely to Is* worth $150 
to $250 in the course of two or thn-e years, he is a lucky fellow. 
In fact, we an- informed that where irrigation enterprises have 
turned out profitably to their promoters and investors, it has 
generally lieen because those in charge were shrewd enough to 
sell out at a sure protit rat her than hold on to the land and wait for 
a rise. 

“We should not In- understood, however, as stating that there 
are no substantial intelligent farmer* living on irrigat'd land 
iu the West. On the contrary, there are a very great number of 


them: but it n<quir«*s large inducements to persuade enough 
of three men to move into a new country to fill up at once a largo 
irrigation project. 

“The development of an irrigation project is similar in many 
respects to the development of a tract of suburban land. Many 
an investor has learned by dear experience that it is impossible 
to build up quickly a suburban tract of large si/.o and sell all 
the land at a large profit to Unn-Ji'lr liotii'-buildcr*. 

“A good many engineer* are of the opinion that it is easier 
to tackle all the engineering problems in building an irrigation 
works than it is to solve the human problem of managing tho 
works after they are completed and keeping peace and harmony 
among the various water-users. 

"Where an irrigation plant is permanently operated by u 
private corporation, there is apt to grow up antagonism of tho 
water-users toward the eompany. Such antagonism toward 
cor|M>ratinn* operating public utilities is a notable feature every¬ 
where; hut nowhere i* it more injurious and dangerous to public 
Welfare than in tin* case of irrigation companies. The welfare 
and very existence of the whole community an- dependent on tho 
supply of water available for irrigation. The whole community 
i» endanger'd if the company which administers this supply 
Ixx-omc* bankrupt so that it can not properly maintain atiil 
operate iu plant. 

“ B*« aiiM- of tlu» very general antagonism In-twecn the fnrincni 
ami tlx- corporation which controls the supply of water to their 
lands, the plan of having the farmers themselves own anil 
manage the irrigation works on which they dc|x-nd has boon 
generally favored and is prnlialtly. on the whole, the bent plan of 
control. Never tilde**, three water-user*' associations also have 
their troubles. Personal jealousies ami feuds and local politics 
too often re«nli in incompetent men Ix-ing placed in control of 
the works; maintenance may In- neglected, and favoritism in tho 
distribution of water may lend to litigation and loss." 

But how alx>ul the government reclamation projects? Poos 
not the very fact of government ownership and improvement 
obviate all the objections stated above? Apparently not, for 
if we are to believe this informant, a large portion of the laiul 
to which water is supplied on the Federal res-laination projects 
is not under cultivation bscnUMt those who hold title to it have 
not actually settled upon it and gone to farming. Another 
large proportion of settlers who are living ujxm the land lack the 
capital or the ability to work their holdings successfully. Tho 
fact, we are told, is that while this work is free from the financial 
difficulties that hamper private enterprise, it h:u the same sort 
of difficulties to contend with in securing desirable settlement 
on the reclaim'd land*. The financial returns from sales have 
fallen far below the amounts which would have Ixx-u received by 
this time if the original plan had 1 m-.ii successfully carried out. 
The reasons, the writer assures us. arc substantially tho same as 
those which have caused disaster to private irrigation com¬ 
panies. Is there a better way of doing things? He thinks 
that there is. and that it is now being practically illustrat'd 
on the other side of our northern Ixmler: 

"It is of interest to contrast the difficult!*-* alx>ve set forth in 
the Side and settlement of irrigat'd lands in the United States 
and the method* which are being pursued by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company in placing settlers u|ton its lands in tho 
Canadian Northwest. 

“To make many of these tracts located in the arid regions 
cultivable, tho railway company lias engaged in irrigation work 
on a large scale: but instead of selling three lands to whoever may 
come, the railway coni|nny ha* adopt'd the policy of carefully 
selecting its settlers and future patrons. Agents of the company 
travel through eastern Canada and the eastern United States 
ami seh«-t in country towns young farmers who have a good 
reputation for honesty, energy, and success in fanning. After 
thoroughly investigating such men. the company makes them a* 
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A RAILROAD ON A GLACIER 

4K ALASKAN RAILROAD, the Copper River end 
Northwestern, run* for nearly seven mile* over the 
lower end of the Allen Glacier, partly covered in this 
part with moraine* and vegetation, altho at points tho ice is 
visible. In an article contributed to La Salure (Paris. May 23), 
Prof. Laurence Martin, chief of tho National Geographical 
Society’* Alaskan expedition, describe* thi* part of tho road and 
recounts tho danger* that it is running in its ri*ky location. 
Fortunately, glacier* move slowly, and there is little peril of 
any sudden catastropho. 

Writes Professor Martin: # , , j t. 

"During our visit in 
1900, tho ice wna visible in 

six of tho railway cuts on *\o JV'Tfi) 

the terminal glacier; it sijglffl/nH 

was no longer seen a yeor i' ^^^//// 

later, altho it could b© VJ . f 

brought to light by digging 'V ' 

slightly. In 1000 the rail- V 

road had been built on a 

sort of shield of morainic J j ''I , 

ballast, encased in tho ice, ' —-£ i 

which had been opened up .// \ —' 

with dynamite. It was ' 

found to be seriously ?! ,— —V" 

changed in 1010, the sink- # \ -> J 

ing duo to tho melting of v 

tho ic© varying from two y- i S/vNa- " >* 

to three feet in one place 

and to six or oven eight >_;r~" 

feet in other*. . . . The 'x v — - T ? ) 

railroad men had endeav- 

ored to repair the damage A 1 , '' --— 

by tilling in. -/ i ^ 

"Nowhere else in tho / r . ( \.V*- 

world—at least to our 'i, yy~y ' 

knowledge—has a railway ' y, 
line been constructed for 

nearly seven miles on tho M ' p ur ™ E ,LUX eu%c, “- M 

e«lge of a still active or 

‘living* glacier. Here the layer of ballast which supports tho 
ties and mils lies directly on the ice. and not. as at the llency 
Glacier, several miles to the north, on a solid moraine. 

"This perilous situation give* rise to continual accidents; 
sometimes the melting of the ice displaces the profile of the road; 
sometimes there are formed new streams, which involve a read- 
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RAILWAY OVER THE MORAINE. MOWING 


A HINT FOR EARTHQUAKE FORECASTS 

P ROFESSOR OMORI. tho great Japanese earthquake 
expert, thinks that earthquakes are caused, at least in 
many instances, by bulging of the earth’s crust due to the 
pressure of its contraction. The crust finally fractures, with a 
shook, and returns to its normal level. The swelling and sub- 
Hequent subsidence appear to 
the observer ns slight local 
alterations in the sea-luvel, 
amounting at their greatest to 
only a few inches. In tho 
scientific section of the Journal 
ilea Dikaia (Paris. May 22) wo 
read that this may possibly 
lead to a method of earthquake- 
prediction. Says this paper: 

"la the sea-level constant? 

That depends on locality. In 
some places it scarcely varies, 
while in others it change* ap¬ 
preciably. often alternately in 
opposite directions. 

"This is shown in two im- I 
portant memoirs published by 

IVofessor Omori, the well-known Japanese earthquake author¬ 
ity. in The Bulletin 0 ot tho Imperial Earthquake Investigation 
Committee. Omori describe* variations of sea-level ascertained 
from olwervations made from 1894 to 1910 at 10 Japanese 
stations. 

"From 1897 to 1899 the level rose about 2Vi inches; .... 
from 1900 to 1902 it fell about 1 Vi inch**, rising again between 
1902 and 1900. and then falling until 1909. 

"Evidently these facts may be interpreted in two ways. We 
may suppose either that the level of the sea itself change*, or 
that what changes is tho elevation of the land. . . . How shall 
we decide which is the changing element? Simply by observing 
that not far from stations where there is variation, there are 
others when.there is none or whore the movement is even in 
tho opposite direction. 

In these conditions wo 
can not well supposo a 
variation of the sea. as 
it would l>o noticed 
ovorywhere; so we must 
conclude that there is a 
change of elevation in 
the land.” 


Professor Omori sup¬ 
ports this theory by facts 
observed in Europe, seis¬ 
mic observations in Ja¬ 
pan having Iwen made 
for too short a time to 
draw conclusions from 
them. It would appear 
that the great earth¬ 
quake at Messina took 
place at a time when 
the seu-Ievel was at a 
minimum; that is. when 
the land elevation was 
at a maximum. Just 
after the quake the sea 
rose; that is. the land fpll. 
what really happened: 


tension due to this upward swelling exceeded tho crust's limits 
of resistance, and this evidently ended in a fracture, owing to 
which, with some crushing and friction—which explains tho 
large number of shocks—the swelling flattened out and dropt, and 
the ground resumed its normal level. 

"In these conditions, we may ask whether tho progressive 
lowering of the sea-level (indicating an upward swelling of the 
land; docs not constitute a warning of an approaching earth¬ 
quake. ... It w-ould be premature to conclude this, evidently, 

but it remains a fact that tho 
earthquako of 1908 took place 
after a continuous sinking of 
tho sea-level for nine year*, 
that is, after a rising of the 
land. ... In any case we must 
continue our researches and in¬ 
vestigations. and the study will 
be a most interesting one.”— 
Translation made for Tub 
Litekaky Dioest. 


ice ON THE LErr. 


THE DWARFS OF 
BERGAMO 


T! 


'HAT THE CITY of 
Bergamo, Italy, has an 
abnormal number of 
dwarfs of a peculiar type is as¬ 
serted by Prof. Max Kasaowitz, of Vienna, who was struck with 
this fact during a recent visit. From an allusion to tho town in one 
of Shakespeare's plays, he is led to believe that this peculiarity 
is of long standing. The technical way of putting it is that there 
prevails in Bergamo "endemio micromelic dwarfism." In othor 
words, the dwarfs of Bergamo have "largo crania, broad in tho 
vault, with tho root of the nose depresl, and have short and 
twisted limbs." We noil in The British Medical Journal 
(London. May 24) that Professor Kaaaowitz wan only alwut two 
hours in the Upper Town of Bergamo, and yet ho counted at 
least twenty of them there, tho ho noted not more than one in 

the Lower Town. This 


On w 


This is Professor Omori’s idea of 


" For years the land had been gradually rising. That is to 
say. a part of the earth's crust, under pressure from the adjoining 
masses, squeezed by them, curved upward, just as a sheet of 
cardboard curves when grasped by the two hands and pushed 
together. Hence the lowering of the sea-level and the recession 
of*the water abandoned by the rising shore. But in 1908, the 


paper goes on: 

"Tho subjects were 
both adults and chil¬ 
dren. and it seemed to 
him that there were 
more women than men. 
They all had intelligent 
faces. He calls upon the 
medical men of Italy, 
and especially of Ber¬ 
gamo. to investigate this 
curious instance of en¬ 
demic micromclicdwarf- 
ism, and refers to a pos¬ 
sible, alt ho not a very 
probable, allusion to its 
occurrence in this same 
town in Northern Italy 
in Shakespeare's time. 

"In 'A Midsummer 
Night's Dream.' Bottom, 
the weaver, says: ‘Will 
it please you to set* 
the epilog, or to hoar a 
Bergamask danco be¬ 
tween two of our com¬ 
pany?' ‘A dance of 
clowns' then takes place. A 'Bergamask’ is defined as a redo 
clownish dance, such as the people of the town of Bergamo were 
wont to practise, ami there is evidence that the people of this 
town were spoken of commonly a* clownish in manners and in 
speech. . . . There is another saving in which they are described 
as buffoons. . . . There is also some evidence that in stage rep¬ 
resentations the clowns were made of a stunted and contorted, 
dwarfish appearance. It will be interesting if the Bergamask 
doctors are able to throw any light on this matter.” 


THE ALLEN 

fd*e runs the Copper Hirer and Northwestern Railroad. 
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THE POOR MAN’S MOTOR 

T HE UNITED STATES ha* led in the production of 
high-clas* motor-ears within the reach of men of moder¬ 
ate means, but it seem* that Crtal Britain has already 
taken the next step, in the production of a “poor man’s car," the 
"cycle-ear'' or “monoear," a one-tcatcd motor, weighing less 
than ;MX) pounds and costing as low as *275. Even below this 
is the so-called "auto- 
wheel," a motor attach¬ 
ment to an ordinary bi¬ 
cycle. From an article 
in The Motor Age (Chi¬ 
cago, May 22), we Irani 
that the dream of the 
promoters of the cycle- 
car movement in Eng¬ 
land, where it has al¬ 
ready made long ad¬ 
vances. is a lime when 
every able-bodied citizen 
will either ride or drive 
some kind of u power- 
vehicle. A tremendous 
interest in the posaihili- 
ties of the "poor man's 
motor," we arc told, in 
addition, is now living 
aroused in our own couu-* 
try. Says the impcr just 
named -peeking first 
of the ordinary pedal- 
driven bicycle: 

"In (Ireal Britain there must lx- well over .Vmi.tm in use. 
the iiiiiiiIht being added to each year by |*art of an output that 
is estimated as not fewer than "A >0.000 annually. This year 
thcn« is something in the nature of a famine in bicycle*. The 
next stage is the nutowlicel. a little auxiliary motor-wheel which 
trails alongside and slightly behind the bicycle to which it is 
attach'd and pushes it along. It seems likely to till the gap 
between the bicycle and the motor-cycle. The motor-cycle 
and the motor-bicycle ami side-ear are the next stage* which 
bring us to the cycle-car. followed by what an- known as minia¬ 
ture can*, light, cars, mid then the motor-car proper, and of all 
these various means of mechanical progression, with the solitary' 
exception of the iiodnl bicycle, the cycle-car seems likely to have 
by far anil away the greatest number of devotee*. 

"Three years ago the number of manufacturer* who had the 
idea of a simple motor of low tlrst c*«st and economical to run 
could Iki counted on the Angers of one hand: to-day on the 
English market there are no fewer than 120 different marhinc* 
offered at prices ranging from *42o to *92o. and this doeanot take 
into account about a score of cycle-cars which have not pene¬ 
trated beyond the market for this type of motor vehicle in France. 

" Every week sees the production of two or three more entirely 
new machine*, some incorporating very novel ideas. other* 
merely copies of big cars reduced to a small scale. Every week 
sees more and more of these machines on the road, and on Satur¬ 
days and Sundays on each main highway from London at. say, 
twenty miles from town any number from half-a-doxen to a score 
will pass t he onlookers in an hour. 

"The attention they create is astonishing. Then* is an active 
organisation known ns the Cycle-car Club, which hold* rallies, 
runs, and trials throughout the year, and at each of the-*** motor¬ 
ist*. motor-cyclists, and the non-motonng public collect in their 
hiindnsls, having rome down to have a look at the wonderfully 
interesting little machines. It is impossible to leave a cycle- 
car, especially if it tie what i* known as the simple type, outside 
a hotel or restaurant while the owner goc* inside for a mral 
without finding a big crowd collected around the machine when 
he emerge*. 

"The public is tilled with enthusiasm for the new movement 
ami takes the keenest interest in the performance* of the little 


machines. Some of these are small, compact, and very com¬ 
fortable. the replicas of big ears; others strike out on original 
lines with a more sporting appearance and with either chain or 
belt-drive, but the biggest baby in the cycle-ear world anil tho 
one which is mating the most public interest is the inonocar, 
or single-seatcd cyck-rar. It has liocn predicted that this 
eventually will prove to be the biggest phase of the whole move¬ 
ment. 

"Three single-seated cycle-cars an- now offered for sale, two 
at the price of $275 and the other at $420. One ... is just ti 

tiny torpedo shell on 
four wheels with alittlo 
single-cylinder engine 
placed behind the back 
axle, which it drive* by 
means of a short chain. 
In the original model, to 
start, the driver ran 
alongside it, lifting tho 
exhaust valve as with 
a motor-bicycle, then 
dropping the exhaust 
valve and jumping in 
when the engine tired. 
In Inter models a clutch 

is fitted. 

" It is very interesting 
to observe the emotion* 
raised by these tiny 
little one-mnn-rarrying 
motor-cam. Many peo¬ 
ple laugh and say how 
absurd they look. 

"Other*, who never 
have fancied the motor¬ 
bicycle Itccuusc of it* 
tendency to sideslip anil 
its general instability, 
jump at once at the idea 
of a motor-bicycle on 
four wheels, whioll 1 * 
what the monoeur rop- 
resent*. and which costs but little limn'. 

"So far the popularity of the cheap American cur has not mode 
an iinpnvsion on the development of the eyeli-car, for tho two 
machine* appeal to entirely different clnsses." 

RECRUITING BY MOVING PICTURES 

HR USE of attractive pictures of military life to aid 
recruiting is familiar to all. It has even l>ecn suggested 
that the colored poster* commonly employed give rather 
too rosc-colnrad an idra of the soldier's daily routine. Ho is 
shown in spotless unifnnn saluting a spick and span officer amid 
magnificent scenery—tho private is never sewn running n lawn- 
mower or carrying pail* of water. The same objection can not bo 
made to the moving picture, for it depicts actual seem* in enmp 
or on the march. The plan has been used with success in the 
National Guard, and it is now proposed for the regular Army. 
Says Major R. (*. Croxton, U. S. A., writing in The Infantry 
Journal (Washington. Mny-June): 

"Boded down to a cold business proposition, the United 
Stall* wants about 30.IXH) men every year. Il has certain 
advantage* to offer and it requin* certain things of the men 
wanted. What are these advantage* and requirements nud 
how ran they best he made known to possible applicants? 
Among the advantages an> good food, comfortable barracks, 
medical attendance, sure pay. sanitary habits, hculthy exercise, 
chance to improve one’s education, service in various parts or 
the world, increased i*av and promotion if merited, retirement 
on thru-fourths pay after thirty years' service, etc. Tho 
requirement* are sound physique, rigid discipline, attention to 
duty, neatness, cleanliness, sobriety, and development of char¬ 
acter so as to Ik* useful to one’s country in developing and shaping 
a machine which will Ik* efficient either in preserving peoec or in 
waging war. These things ran best Ik* shown to the men wanted 
by moving pictures with explanatory printing and brief lectures. 



Ml. SI ILT THE Itwr CTltlO* IN EN'.HNI. 

I la rulil Dew in hto tat..* alnck-«wUr **r OMioncar. II wt tfi uodrr 300 pound*. U 
I.U.Irlwti ran make JAmlira an hour, and mala a. low u SJ7.V 
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ARMY I.IFE-THE IDEAL AND THE REAL. 

Theold-time fashion-plate poster*. Ilknhr on.*on ih«* lrf|. .upp^cd uuiinci m-nilu. are brfnK aupplantcd by moving plrturc»of actual army 
Deem*. TIh* picture un Hie right W as m»r a moving picture a*H powlblc to print brer. It U being o*<*i by the recruit In* olllivr* In New York City. 


"It in u fact that the Government has nothin* to conceal 
from any prospective ap|)lic»nt a* to any feature of the differ«*nt 
nrniH of the service; on the contrary, nil poosihlo information is 
given to inquirers in order that they may decide, first. whether 
or not they want to enlist, anti, second, which arm of the servico 
will Ih«hI amt their idea*. Hut it is also n fact that no officer or 
soldier can give to the average applicant a true idea of tho 
service ns it will appear to the recruit during the Unit few months 
of his enlistment. . . . Tho Government is in the market for 
men; it is advertising its wants. Certainly then* is every reason 
why it should use the most economical and up-to-date methods 
in reaching the best elass of men to till its ranks, and to show 
such men as truthfully and completely as possible just what tho 
service of a soldier means. Moving-picture parties, properly 
equipp'd, will produce better results at much Ires cost than now 
and will reach and attract a class which present methods seldom 
reach. 

"Those pictures and slides would lie interesting to all p-nons. 
of whatever degree. They would spiak for themselves as giv¬ 
ing a true idea of army life and the men attracted by them 
would undoubtedly prove better material than the service now 
attract*. 

"In the average town of from 20.000 to 200.000 inhabitants, 
nearly as many men would see these pictures in from three days 
to two weeks as notice the present Advertising methods in a >ear. 
We would thus practically secure the entire recruit material of 
the town in one short visit and do so at l<-*s than half the present 
cost; and in addition each party would leave an educational ad¬ 
vertising imprresion upon fully 300.000 people a year that would 
be cheap nt ten times the cost. There is certainly no doubt that 
the proposed method would attract better men. nor is there a 
doubt tliut the men attracted would bo less apt to desert or be 
run out by court-martini sentence. They would lie shown 
practically all phases of the soldier's life and would come in with 
their eyes open.” 

Uncle Sain has boon forestalled in those methods by the 
Michigan National Guard. In the same issue of The Infantry 
Journal in which Major Croxton's article appears. Major M. J. 
Phillips, Michigan N. G., tells of his sucress in the actual use 
of moving pictures. A board of live officers was named last 
summer to carry out tho plan, and its practical accomplishment 
was left to Major Phillips, aided by the photographer. Says 
this officer: 

" I knew that the impression is general that camp is a ‘ten days' 
drunk," at which the men spend the taxpayers’ money in having 
a ‘good time." So there was no display of bottles or kegs, and no 


horseplay. Our aiin was to picture the Guard busy at inter¬ 
esting employment qut-of-door*. at occuiwtions requiring in¬ 
telligence. We felt that picture* of this description would ap¬ 
peal to the parents whose influence is now keeping many young 
men out of the service. In short, wo wanted to educate thu 
public.” . a 

The cooperation of the moving-picture houses was secured by 
a brilliant plan that is thus outlined: 

"After the films had been edited, titled, and assembled, I was 
ordered to visit each of the thirty-five company stations, or head¬ 
quarters. in the State, and leeture with them, making my own 
itinerary and arrangements. The plan genern'ly followed, except 
in two or three larger cities, was to show for two days at the lead¬ 
ing moving-picture house or theater having pro jeering machine 
equipment. The house-manager could usually lie induced to 
turn over his theater free of charge to the local company for it a 
exclusive um* the first day, in return for the use of the films for his 
own profit the second day. On the first day. members of tho 
company, their friends, and prospective recruit* and their friends, 
were admitted without cost. The next day, it was up to tho 
general public, and they invariably responded with packed 
houses. 

"After the first few days as an 'actor.' I discovers! that the. 
people are apiwilingly ignorant of things military, and so ex¬ 
plained coch foot of film shown. In addition, nil introductory 
talk and a little address between each two reels wore necessary. 
I carried about forty slides, including photographs of the Gov¬ 
ernor. the Lieutenant-Governor, other prominent men. and 
scenes not shown in the ‘movies." Two very valuable slides were 
a military map of Gettysburg and another model military map. 
showiug a smaller cx|»an*c of country, on which roads, streams, 
hills, crops, woods, and farmhouses were correctly depicted. 
These were used just l*efore the infantry reel, so that the audi¬ 
ences secured a good idea of what the military map, on which 
the problem was based. look«*d like*. ...... 

"The legislature has evinced a very kindly feeling toward tho 
Michigan National Guard since we gave a special performnneo 
for them. The usual attempt on the part of some rural member 
to cut down our annual appropriation, thereby involving us in a 
protracted and exhaustive campaign, will not be made this 
session, thanks to the films. 

"As to the general value of the exhibitions, they have, em¬ 
phatically. fulfilled the purposes for which they were projected. 
Company commanders write that they have many desirable en¬ 
listments; that esprit de corps has been fostered, and that the 
standing of the company in the eyes of the home people has been 
raised greatly. Several companies have applied for return 
dates." 







Letters and Art 



OUR $600,000,000 MUSIC BILL 


S TARTLING FIGURES of what wo pay for music are 
brought out in a new investigation of the question. "Are 
we u musical nation?" The figures are gathered by Mr. 
John C. Freund, editor of Musical America and The Music Trades 
(Now York), and convince him that wo are. Tho people of the 
United States, he discovers, spend nearly 1000.000.000 a year to 
gratify their taste for harmony. This total, he says, represents 
a conservative estimate, and does not include the box-offico 
receipts of musical comedies. The largest item is $230,000.- 
000 found under tho head of "musical industries"—musical 
instruments, sheet music, talking- 
machines, and records. Next 
conn's $182,500,000 for tuition, 
followed by $55,000,000 for 
church music, $35,(MM),000 for 
brass bands.$30,000,000for "con¬ 
certs of all kinds, including re¬ 
citals by artists, women’s clubs, 
and symphonic orchestras," an¬ 
other $30,000,000 for orchestras 
that play in theaters. $ 8 , 000,000 
for opart, and $3,500,000 for 

musical publications and musical 
critic*. There figures were laid 
before the recent convention of 
New York State Music Teachers 
at Saratoga in the course of Mr. 

Freund's discussion of tho tre¬ 
mendous musical uplift which ha* 
taken place in this country during 
the |Mist decade. Scarcely 11*8* in¬ 
teresting are some of tho other 
statements and comparisons 
contained in his address, from 
Munical America's summary of 
which we quote as follows: 

"Analyzing these figures. Mr. 

Freund said that he had obtained 
them after forty years' intimate 
ac piaintance as editor of musical 
pa|M>rs, by cureful computation 
and with assistance from the cen¬ 
sus bureau in Washington. 

"He said that this meant that 

this country spent annually for music three times as much a* was 
spent on the Army and Navy, nearly three times as much as the 
l>ostal receipts, within 20 per cent, of the hay crop, which is the 
biggest crop in the country, aud within 15 percent, of thecotton 
crop, which is the next largest crop. It meant also that there 
was spent for music four times as much as the value of all the 
agricultural implements in the country, three times as much as 
the value of all the poultry raised in a year, and 33 per cent, more 
than the entire output of the woolen industries. 

"lie said that a significant feature of the figures was that whilo 
a large amount in itself was spent for opera and concerts, especial¬ 
ly of foreign artists, the amount was insignificant compared with 
what was spent for tuition, pianos, and talking-machines, which 
virtually meant ‘music in the home.’ 

"Mr. Freund further pointed out that in this country, whilo 
we s|H!iid t hree times as much for music as we do for the Army and 
Navy, in Germany, which is considered tho most music-loving 
nation on earth, they spend ten times as much on the Army and 

the Navy as they do on music. 

"Contrasting the present condition of the musical industries. 
Mr. Freund said that whereas about half a century ago we were 


absolutely dependent on foreign countries for our musical instru¬ 
ments, especially our organs, we to-day were practically independ¬ 
ent. and even exported pianos, organs, and other musical instru¬ 
ment* to the extent of several millions annually, while in the 
manufacture of pianos, organs, harps, and guitars, we had not 
only surpassed the world, but our manufacturers had gained 
international renown. 

"He said that there were some 250,000 registered music 
teachers in the United States, about one-half of whom were found 
in tho flvo States of Massachusetts, New York. Pennsylvania. 
Ohio, and Illinois. In the next group came Connecticut, New 
Jersey. Michigan, Indiana, and California. 

"In the course of his address 
Mr. Freund said that it must 
never bo forgotten that from 70 
to 75 per cent, of all tho money 
spent for music was spent by 
women. He said that a* they 
had unquestionably formed tho 
leading factor in the musical up¬ 
lift in the country thoy would not 
only continue to do so but would, 
in the coming years, carry us to a 
higher plane of musical apprecia¬ 
tion and culture, and, in this way, 
prepare the nution for an artistio 
growth which he said he scarcely 
dart'd to prognosticate, and that 
he believed the time to l»e coin¬ 
ing when this country would bo 
a* independent, in a musical 
sense, of the re*t of the world, 
while ever ready to welcome tho 
great artists, as it had Im-cooio 
first politically, then industrially, 
commercially, and finally finan¬ 
cially independent. 

"As an indication of tho vast 
increase in musical interest, ho 
contrasted the little nttontion 
given to music by tho pres* 
throughout tho country ovon 
fifteen or twenty years ago. with 
tho columns devoted, in all stand¬ 
ard publications, whether daily, 
weekly, or monthly, to musical 
affairs to-day. 

"It must also not be forgotten, 
said Mr. Freund, that, thin coun¬ 
try was forging ahead not nlono 
in the amount of money it spent 
on music, not alone in tho thou¬ 
sand* of persons interested in music, whether as teachers or ex¬ 
ecutant* or in homes, but in the consequently rising standard 
which prevailed, and which, indeed, had gotten to such n point 
in our leading cities that it was no longer possible for a foreign 
artist or conductor, unless he was absolutely of the highest rank, 
to come here and win success." 

" Facts like these are as significant as thoy are gratifying.” 
remarks the Philadelphia Prtst, and in the New York Tribune we 
find not only acceptance of this dollar test, but a rather sur¬ 
prizing tribute to the "mechanical music makers": 

"This may be called a Yankee method of calculating a nation’s 
artistic ability. Yet it is a highly interesting one and quite 
applicable to our case. No one could assort that we had licen or 
were to-day a musical nation at all comparable to the Germans, 
for example. The question is. Are we becoming a musical 
nation? On this point the figures have a very real bearing. 

"No amount of book-reading or school-training can ever make 
us musical any more than it can cultivate taste in any other art. 
The futility of that short cut is now well realized. 'Culture' of 



JOHN C. FREUND. 

Who convict* us of bdn* s muskml nation by the dbrorcry «*»•* 
we ■p.-ncl nearly $000,000,000 a >*-ar for music. 
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that brand has earned the scorn which it deserves. Living among 
beautiful things and the habit of hearing music belong in quite 
another category, however. The taste that is thus slowly de¬ 
veloped is a real part of the mind and not a glib patter or a pose. 

“Here is where our national expenditure for music must 
surely count in the end. And no one item is half as important 
as the two and a third millions spent on music, musical instru¬ 
ments, and all the miraculous range of mechanical music makers 
in which America leads the world. Certain lofty souls are in¬ 
clined to smile sadly at these ubiquitous affairs. Yet they are 
actually disseminating music more widely than was conceivable 
beforo. And if we ever do become a musical nation we shall have 
these wonderful modern ‘music-boxes’ to thank." 


I went into the debate without joy or confidence. I came oat 
feeling bitter and sick at heart over having brought defeat to my 
college without the consoling reflection that I had done my best.” 




‘One give-and-take session with men who believe what they 
say and are permitted to say what they believe," concludes Air. 
von Kaltcnborn, "is better training than a dozen formal debates." 


Vi 


A DANGER IN COLLEGE DEBATES 

A DEMORALIZING TENDENCY in the present method 
of college debating contests is pointed out by Colonel 
Roosevelt in the first chapter of his autobiography, and 
is discust in The Outlook and in a number of college papers. This 
method, says the Colonel, puts 
a premium on mental ingenuity 
and discounts conviction. In his 
indictment of this time-honored 
college institution he declares 
himself entirely out of sympathy 
with "debating contests in which 
each side is arbitrarily assigned a 
givon proposition and told to 
maintain it without the least ref¬ 
erence to whether those maintain¬ 
ing it believe it or not.” Such 
debates "encourage precisely the 
wrong attitude among those who 
take part in them.” since they 
."make the contestants feel that 
their convictions have nothing to 
do with thoir arguments." "Iam 
exceedingly glad." ho goes on to 
say, "that I did not tako part in 
the typo of debate in which stress 
is Inid, not upon getting a speak¬ 
er to think rightly, but on get¬ 
ting him to talk glibly on tho 
side to which he is assigned, with¬ 
out regard either to what his 
convictions are or to what they 
ought to be." 

"Is there something in Colonel 
Roosevelt’s contention?" asks 
The Harvard Alumni HuUelin; 
and it prints, as a partial answer 
to its question, this letter from 
Mr. Hans von Kaltcnborn. in 

which the writer describes his own experience as a debater: 

"In my own case, after thinking, talking, and believing that 
Federal incorporation is about the most unsatisfactory solution 
of the trust problem. I was sent to Princeton to argue for Federal 
incorporation. The insincerity and artificiality of my speech 
was ns apparent to the judges as it was to myself, and we lost the 
debate largely because my speech failed to carry conviction. 
Moreover, I have never ceased feeling thoroughly ashamed for 
having yielded to the persuasion of the debato managers. 
Throughout the trials, which extended over a period of several 
weeks, and in the course of which I spoke as I believed, points 
and illustrations suggested themselves spontaneously. In read¬ 
ing, my mind grasped quickly and eagerly everything that bore 
on my contentions. Having made the team . . . for three 
weeks—the most arduous and unpleasant weeks of my college 
career—I struggled to change my belief and to armor myself 
against it with an increasing array of * proof.’ When the day came 
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FRANCIS FISHER BROWNE. 

Who founded, and nearly a third of* erntury conducted, the 

Chicago IXal. •• probably the only purely 
survived In this country without other In 
with any other publishing venture." 


A LOSS TO LITERARY JOURNALISM 

S UCH MEN as Francis Fisher Browne "make little noise 
in the world, and are seldom known in their own day, 
but posterity ha* a habit of finding them out," writes one 
editor, commenting on the recent death of tho man who more 
than thirty years ago founded the Chicago Dial. The Chicago 
of 1880, which Mr. Browne had the temerity to select for the 
launching of a purely literary magazine, has been desrri!>ed as 
"a veritable hotbed of philistinism." Yet under the influence 
of his devotion and enthusiasm this incongruous venture so 

flourished that when he laid down 
it* editorship a few weeks before 
his death The Dial had won and 
long held a place all its own 
among our publications. As the 
Chicago Public remarks, it is 
"probably the only purely liter¬ 
ary paper that lias survived in 
this country without other in¬ 
terests and unconnected with any 
other publishing venture." The 
Dial't independence of other in¬ 
terests, however, did not dato 
from tho beginning, since for tho 
first twelve years it appeared 
under the imprint of the publish¬ 
ing house of McClurg & Co. It 
was in 1892 that Mr. Browne 
acquired Messrs. McClurg & Co.’s 
interest. The Dial at tho same 
date being changed from n month¬ 
ly to a semimonthly publication. 
In The Dial for Juno I wo 
find the following tribute to its 
founder: 

"His death has occasioned lit¬ 
tle comment outside the circle of 
those who in one way or another 
came in direct contact with his 
personality. Like all sensitive 
and finely grainod natures, he 
mado no claims for himself, pre¬ 
ferring rather to work obscurely 
for high ends than to gain popu¬ 
larity at the slightest cost of low¬ 
ered standards. He belonged dis¬ 
tinctively to the older editorial school—the genial and scholarly 
and urbane type which, as long as Mr. Howells and Mr. Alden 

are with us. can not yet be termed extinct-It can not bo 

doubted that in tho rolls of the future the name of him who has 
just left us will be found with that small hut shining company 
of whom Curtis and Norton and Stedman are perhaps the chief 
recent exemplars—the men whose lives were given with quiet 
stedfastness to advancing the interests and enhancing the honor 
of culture in America." 

In addition to his magazine writings Mr. Browne published 
a small volume of poems called "Volunteer Grain." and “The 
Everyday life of Abraham Lincoln,” and compiled and edited 
several anthologies. 

While The Public characterizes him as "throughout his life 
a democrat, an open-minded radical, a living refutation of tho 
idea that culture and democracy are incompatible," it seems 
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that his democracy did not make him subservient to the mob’s 
point of view. Thus we art! told by John Burroughs that 
“Francis Browne never went with the great crowd either in 
polities or literature or religion.” To quote further from this 
tribute of an old friend: 

“ His keen sense of the real values in life kept him apart from 
the loud and scrambling multitude, and made him an inspiration 
to nil persons of fine and heroic ideals. The Dial, which he 
founded and conducted so long, has Iteen a distinct force in our 
higher civilization. Ho had onu gift which I have never known 
equulod. and which probably was not possest in the same 
manner by any other person of his time—I mean his prodigious 
capacity to absorb and repeat the best lyric poetry. Hus mind 
was a veritable anthology of all tho best short poems in Knglish 
and American literature. He did not have to memorize a poem 
as most of us do in order to retain it: he got it by a kind of 
spontaneous absorption, and it ap]»areiilly required no cITorl 
of memory for him to recall it—it had become a part of the 
vital current of his life. I verily believe that without any 
nppnrcut effort he could recite the greater part of the poetry 
contained in his selection called ‘(iolden Poems.' 

“And this wonderful capacity to retain the poetry of other 
people did not stand in the way of his producing many fine 
poems of his own. His father l**fore him was a poet, and tho 
sacred lire gained rather than lost in the keeping of the son.” 


POETRY AND PROFITS 

T HE TRADITION that he who serve* the muses must be 
content with rewards other than financial is rather 
startlingly confirmed by a recently publish'd letter from 
Bolter! Browning to tho officials of the British Inland Revenue. 
Altlio this letter was written in 1880. when the poet was sixty- 
eight nud his reputation had long been establish'd. i» reveals tho 
fact that the profits he derived from his poetry were negligible, 
if indeed he was not actually out of pocket. Most of his work, 
he says, was publish'd at his own expense, which "was never 
repaid." It is to be noted, however, that ho did not sell his 
poems to magazines before publishing them in book form, and 
that the |setM>ssion of “u little independence" relieved him of 
any noe«***ity of exploiting his gift financially. Commenting on 
this letter The Bellman (Minneapolis) remarks: 

"It does not follow from this that had Browning not po*M-*t 
private means a callous world would have allow'd the pool to 
starve to death in n garret. Under the spur of neccesity his 
methods lwth of writing and of publishing would no doubt 
have Iwcn radically different. As it was. he deliberately turned 
bis hack on the mercenary side of hi* calling. ‘I write poem*/ 
he says, ‘and no prose whatever, having never in my life written 
one line for a newspaper, review, peri'dical of any kind—with a 
single exception in the ease of a magazine ten yean ago or more/ 
The exception was a poem written for a charity, which derived 
five hundred dollars from its publication. ‘My poems/ be adds, 
‘are unpopular and unsalable. being only written for myself and a 
certain number of ( critics whose approbation is satisfaction enough/ 
"Had tho poet chosen to exploit his wares he could no doubt 
have mode a bare livelihood; but when all allowanecs an- made 
for his indifference to pecuniary reward, the result is «ufliciently 
astonishing. . . . His reputation had long l«ecn established, and 
Browning societies were busy up and down the land burning 
incense to their hero and dissecting and torturing his verses. 
From the sale of his works in this country, when* they had a 
wide vogue, it is true that on amount of inadequate laws of 
copyright he received no profits; but oven so. one would have 
supposed that, however far he was from being a ’popular’ poet, 
he would have met with sufficient appreciation in England to 
have secured him a modest competence. 

“The moral seems to be that which Alfred Noyes recently 
preached to us and which he himself has put into practise with 
no small degree of success, that a poet, if he is to receive the 
pecuniary recognition to which he is entitled, must adopt the 
business methods that are applied to any other profession, not 
excluding, let us whisper it. the sweet uses of advertising. Only 
thus, unless, like Browning, he happens to possess ‘a little in- 
dependenco/ can he escape the traditional lot of poets—a garret 
in bis lifetime—and the Hall of Fame after his death.” 


OUR ARCHITECTURAL CHAOS 

HAOS. according to Ralph Adams (’ram, one of our most 
distinguished architects, "is the only word that one can 
justly apply to the quaint and inconsequent conceit* 
in which we have indulg'd since that monumental moment in 
the early nineteenth century when, architecturally, all that had 
been since the beginning ceased, nud that which had never boon 
before on land or sea began." Becoming more specific in hi* 
dates. Mr. (’ram places the "monumental moment" here re¬ 
ferred to somewhere in the decade between 1820 and 1830. 
"What happen'd, then, in 1825, what is lmp|ieiiiiig now, what 
is going to happen?" he asks, and in answer to the first part of 
hi* question, replies (in the July Yale. Reneie, New Haven): 

" We all know what our own Colonial was like; perhaps wo 
do not fully realize how varied it was ns between one section and 
another, but at least we appreciate its simplicity ami directness, 
its honesty, its native refinement and delicacy, its frequent 
originality. It isn't the same as Knglish Georgian; sometimes 
it i» distinctly lietur, and. however humble or colloquial, it is 
mark'd always by extreme good taste. If anything, it improved 
during the almost two centuries of Colonial growth, ami when 
the nineteenth century open'd it was still instinct with life. A 
half century later where were we? Remember 1850, and all 
that date connotes of structural dishonesty, stylistic barbarism, 
and general ugliness! Hero is the debatable ]»>riod, ami wo may 
narrow it; for in 1810 and in 1820 good work was still lioing 
done, while in 1840. yes, in 1830. the sodden savagery diluted 
with shameless artifice was widely prevalent. To me, this 
decade Itetwceu 1820 and IKK) is one of tho great moments in 
architectural history, for then the last flicker of instinctive art 
among men died away, and a new |>criod came ill. Such a 
thing had never happened lief ore: it is true Rome never matched 
Greece in piffuction of art; the dark ages after her fall were 
dark indeed; the second dark ugi* after the death of (')uirlo- 
magiie were equally black; while the transition from Gothic to 
Renaissance was not without elements of disappointment; but 
at none of these transitional moments were people absolutely 
wrong-bonded, never was the work of their hands positively 
disgraceful. Even now we put their poor products in our art 
museums, wj»«re they are not outfaced by the splendid monu¬ 
ments of tho great and croseent epochs. In h word, what 
happened about 1825 was anomalous; it happened for the first 
time; and for the first time whatever man tried to do in urt 
was not only wrong, it was absolutely and uuescnpuhly bud." 

For some examples of the chaotic architectural conditions 
that followed, Mr. Cram commends us to Fifth Avenue, Now 
York. We road: 

"A walk up Fifth Avenue from Madison Square to the Park, 
with one's eyes open, is an experience of some surprizes, und 
equal illumination; and it leaves an indelible impression of that 
primal chaos that is certainly without form, if it is not wholly 
void. Hero one may see in a scant two miles (scant, but bow 
ro|*leto with experience*!) treasure-trove of all peoples und nil 
generations: Roman temples and Parisian shops; Gothic of sorts 
and out of sorts), from the ‘Carpenter-Gothic* of 1845, through 
Victorian of that ilk. to the most modern nnd competent re¬ 
casting of ancient forms and restored ideals; Venetian palaces, 
and Louis Noire (lalnccs. and Roman palace*, and more palaces 
from wherever palace* were over built: delicate little Georgian 
ghosts, shrinking in their unpremeditated contact with Baby¬ 
lonian skysrrapeni that poise their towering mosses of plausible 
masonry on an unconvincing substructure of plate glass. And 
it is all contemporary -the oldest of it dates back not two gen¬ 
erations; while it is all wildly and improbably different." 

Turning to the question. "What is happening now?" Mr. 
Cram finds the following styles contesting for the field: Three 
kinds of Classic, namely, pure Classic, Beaux Arts, and neo- 
Golonial; Gothic (of which Mr. Crain is himself perhaps tho 
most eminent exponent); steel-frame; and Secessionist. “Each," 
he says, “is contributing something to the mysterious alembic 
we arc browing; and all we hope is that out of it may come the 
philosopher’s stone that, touching inert matter, shall turn it 
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into refined gold which, by the way, is the proper function of 
architecture and of all the arts." Becoming more optimistic 
as ho turns to the future, he goes on to say: 

“ I believe all the wonderful new forces now working hiddenly, 
or revealing themselves sporadically, will assemble to a new 
synthesis that will have issue in a great epoch of civilization as 
unified as ours is disunited, as centripetal as ours i« centrifugal, 
as spiritually elfieiout ns ours is materially efficient; and that 
then will come, and come naturally and insensibly, the inevitable 
art that will be glorious ami great, because it shows forth a 
national character, a uatioual life that also is great and glorious.” 


"THE SHAKESPEARE OF JAPAN” 

T HIS TITLK is applied by his countrymen to Chika- 
matsu Monzaemon, who. born nearly a century later 
than Shakespeare, is credited with Wing both the 
cn*«tor of the Japanese drama and the moat prominent figure 
in its history. Ilis plays, of which the fifty-one still in existence 
are said to be only a j*ortion. were first written for a marionette 
theater at Osuka. While they cover a wide range of subjects, 
the author seems to have had a predilection for tragic love 
episodes. These facts and those which follow are gathered from 
an artielo by II. Kazuiui in Thr Japan M ago tint (Tokyo. 
June). Chikamatsu's origin and curly youth, we read, an* still 
involved in Some obscurity, but most of his biographers agree 
that he was Wrn in lftM, of samurai stock, in the little village 
of Ilugi. in Chosu, and that, like the great Jupamwe novelist. 
Bakin, he afterward renounced his class ami became a roni'n. 



Thcso ronin, or masteries* samurai, says Mr. Kazumi. "were the 
terror of medieval Japan.” Just how he came to turn his at¬ 
tention to plny-writing is not made clear, but ‘"in HKK) we find 
him associated with the marionette theater in Osaka.” and 
here “he laid the foundation of the modern stage in Japan.” 


He died in 1724. Of the points of resemblance between Cbika- 
matsu and Shakespeare Mr. Kazumi writes: 

“In both, comedy frequently treads on the heels of tragedy, 
and prose is often intermixed with poetry. The language of 
monarchs and nobles is allowed to alternate with the speech 
of the common people. In both dramatists, there is a disposi- 
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tion toward the historical play. Both reveal a marvelous 
facility of language and lioth are tainted with the grosser ele¬ 
ment rejected by the more refimd tastes of later limes. But 
whatever may be said for Shakwpeare, it must Is* belli that 
Chikamatsu is very far removed from the elaasieal. The 
portraiture of character is somewhat rudimentary, tin* philos¬ 
ophy of life is considerably wanting in originality nnd depth, 
and there is a preponderance of bloisl and murder that tends 
to reflect u|miii the audiem*<<s of his time. Chikamatsu loved to 
make the blood of bis h«*arers curdle ami their flesh creep, and 
they loved to have it so. As to the quality of the poetic ja»r- 
tions of the plays of (‘liikamat.su there is no comparison with 
Shakespeare at all. Tho then* an* meter, rhythmical cadence, 
fit language, and some play of fancy, them is real |*M*try in but a 
very modest d«*gm\ Moreover, the habit of playing Oil words 
and using pivot words in his poems must In* ngardi-d ns a 
serious blemish from a literary point of view, tho no doubt 
these characteristics added much to the enjoyment of the 
play by the people of the time." 

Altho Chikamatsu’s plays average about the same length 
as a Shakespearian drama, some of them an* said to have been 
written in a single night. So moving were his Shitiju-mono, or 
plays in which the victims die for love, that “stories are still 
told of how lovers died together after seeing them.” We read 
further: 

“To many students the works of Chikamatsu at first sight 
do not appear like dramas at all. hut simply romances with 
an unusual proportion of dialog. All the Joruri contain a 
large narrative element of a more or less )>oetieal character. 
The poetic part is chanted to music by a chorus, while tho 
narrative is declaim'd as the puppets perform. The dialog, 
which is often subordinate, merely forms a thread to connect 
the scenes represent'd by the puppets on the stage, and makes 
up for what is larking in stage scenery. There is no doubt, 
however, that the works of Chikamatsu are real plays. They 
have a well-marked movement of plot from the opening scene 
up to the final catastrophe; and they abound in highly dramatic 
situations and appear designed with a view to spectacular 
effect. At any rate, the stage of Japan had never before seen 
anything like them: and so they won for their author the credit 
of being the creator of the Japanese drama. 

•‘Most of the plays of Chikamatsu may be classified os Jidai- 
mono and S<tra-mono. that is. as historical plays and dramas of 
life and manners. The majority of them are written in five 
acts, tho a few are three-aot plays. There are* critics who hold 
that the number of acts was suggested by the Dutch then 
living at Nagasaki, but of this there is no evidence.” 



Religion and Social Sewice 



HIGH-WATER MARK OF BIBLE DISTRIBUTION 


T HE BIBLE &8 a force for religion, for civilization, and 
even for the spread of commerce on the face of the 
earth. is dwelt upon with reverence and enthusiasm by 
the press, both secular and religious, in commenting on the 
Ninety-seventh Annual Report of the American Bible Society. 



YAN AH YIOH. TUB OLDEST CHINESE COLPORTEUR. 


One encouraging feature of the report, according to the Baptist 
Watchman (Boston), is that "the life of modern nations is both 
opening now doors for the advent of the Bible and opening the 
old doors wider.*’ and it instances the course of events in China 
and the results of the Balkan War as presaging "great changes 
in the attitude of millions of people toward the Scriptures." 
Moreover, tho reports from home agencies, we read, show 
"steady and progressive action" in most fields, especially in 
those of tho West. Mere figures inay often seem "dry and 
uninspiring things," The Watchman admits, yet bids us consider 
that of the number of Bibles distributed at least a portion "have 
been read to spiritual advantage by vary many people." while 
equally worthy of note is "the example of devotion, fidelity, and 
even heroism on the part of many who carried the book into 
isolated communities." 

What these figures are appears from the report of the American 
Bible Society as follows: 

"The total issues at home and abroad amount to 4.019.610 
volumes. These consist of 399.734 Bibles. 713391 New Testa¬ 
ments. and 2.933.985 portions. Once more we report an advance 
over the issues of any year in the Society's history. When we 
realize that this is more than twice the issues of five years ago. 
and that for twenty-five years preceding that the annual issues 
averaged 1 ..500.0)0. this very noticeable advance becomes 
significant, and is a tribute in itself to the living power of the 
Scriptures. Of the total issues. 2,107339 volumes were issued 
from the Bible House* in New York, which is an advance over the 
issues of last year from the Bible House of 270.303 volumes; and 
1.941.731 volumes were issued by the Society's agents abroad, 
being printed on mission and other pn*"*-' in Turkey. Syria. 
Siam, and Japan. The total issues of the Society in the ninety- 
seven years amount to 98,268,175 volumes." 


The Episcopal Recorder (Ref. Epis., Philadelphia) says that 
this report is second in interest and figures only to that of the 
British and Foreign Society, which "issued during the year 
nearly seven million copies of the Scriptures in four hundred and 
fifty different languages." which comparison brings to mind tho 
statement of the Indianapolis Sews that the latest figured on the 
general distribution of the Bible are "amazing in their magni¬ 
tude." Year by year throughout the world, wo road, tho dis¬ 
tribution increases and with each increase "comes an enlarged de¬ 
mand from the field." analyzing which The Sew» has this to say: 

"China and Japan eontinuo to absorb most Bible distribution, 
altho the East Indian countries are close to them in demand. It 
is impressive to consider that many people# without a written 
language received their first insight into such by the presentation 
of tbo Bible or part* in their spoken tongue. A pessimistic 
report was given the other day by a missionary of long experience 
in China. He said that the Chinese had as yet only a vague 
conception of Christianity. That may lie true. But this dis¬ 
tribution is having its effect, and it perhaps never will bo known 
to what vast extent the political awakening in China was caused 
by the leaven introduced by the Bible." 

The Society's statistics move the New York Commercial to the 



DISTRIBUTING THE BIBLE BY BICYCLE. 


Thl* I* one at the 902 colporteur* employed by the American Bible 
Society in tbe home and foreign Acids. He I* with a western agency, 


following observations on the involuntary service rendered to 
commerce by the spread of tbe Gospel: 

"Tbe one has broken the path for the other where they have 
not traveled together. Not all the practises of conuneree, it 
may be. are quite as much in accord with gospel teaching as 
they ought to be. hut more than any other two forces in human 
life they have been and are conquering the world, and molding it 
to loftier ideals." 
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on Juno 8. at the age of seventy-two, having been a member of 
DR. BRIGGS AS A CONSERVATIVE Union's faculty for forty years. During his long career as 



scholar and teacher he published many books on Old Testament 
exegesis. Hebrew lexicography, higher criticism, and theology. 

“In certain points." says the New York / ndtpendent. “Dr. 
Briggs was as frankly conservative as in others he was pro¬ 
gressive." The same paper adds: 

"His older years have been given more to conserving the faith 
than to breaking new paths. Indeed, his 
””^ last work, just issued. ‘Fundamental Chris¬ 

tian Faith,' is an exposition and defense of 
the Apostles' Creed and the Nioenc Creed; 
for altho he had declared the Unitarian 
Martineau quite as worthy a Christian as 
Spurgeon, he never swerved from his defense 
of trinitariauism and the virgin birth." 

His death seems to bring back no echoes 
of the old bitterness of those days when his 
opponents raised the cry: “Which will you 
believe—Christ or Briggs? " Thus the Pres¬ 
byterian banner (Pittsburg) refers to him as 

P “one of the most noted Biblical scholars of 
the world." and "one of the few American 
scholars that have a reputation abroad," and 
declares that: "He rendered a large service 
to all churches in his Biblical investigations 
aiid writings, and his name will long l>o held 
in honor." And in The Herald and Prtabylcr 
(Presbyterian, Cincinnati) we find praise for 
his later works and only a mild condemna¬ 
tion of his “heretical" opinions: 

“His recent work in which he defend* the 
doctrine of the virgin birth is one of the 
strongest defense* of that essential doctrine. 
He was undoubtedly a man of much learning 
and scholarship, the author of many special 
volumes and the editor of various series of 
commentaries and other works, ull on re¬ 
ligious and Christian themes, and. while his 
contributions have been rich and varied, it 
will always bo lamented by the friends of 
evangelical truth that he said so much in 
the yean* gone by to weaken the strong re¬ 
gard of his pupils and reddens for tho sole and questionless 
authority of the Holy Scriptures." 

One scholarly secular paper, tho New York Erening Post, is 
not deterred by the seeming paradox from picturing this con¬ 
victed heretic as "one of tho most conservative of theologians." 
Wc read: 


T HE HERESY CHARGES sustained against the Rev. 
Charles Augustus Briggs twenty years ago by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly made an eminent 
theologian and scholar a national figure, even to the secular 
world, sent him into the ministry of another denomination, and 
caused Union Theological Seminary to declare its independence 
of tho Presbyterian Church. Now his 
recent death moves many an editorial ob- — 

server to recall with wonder the heat and 
bitterness generated by that famous trial, 
and to contract lb* emulative attiiud*- 
rovcaled in his writings with the popular 
conception of him as an extreme religious 
radical. They note. also, a growing spirit i „ 
of tolerance iu tho religious world. Thus \WP I s 
the Chicago Po»l remarks that Canada and HLA 
the South are now practically tho only two 
sections of the continent where outbreaks 
of "herewy-hunting" arc conceivable, and 
the New York World, commenting on tho M&mL, 
“progress made in two decades in reading [JH ' 

"tho rule of reason' into the Scriptures," I 


“ By a coincidence of interest a* affording a 
basis for comparisons in the liberalization 
of doctrinal tenet*, only a few week* before 
Dr. Briggs's death, four graduates of tho 
•ominary. one n son of Dr. Van Dyke, were 
accepted for ordination in tho Presbyterian 
ministry notwithstanding their douhts on 
such cardinal points of doctrine as the literal 
interpretation of tho virgin birth and tho 
physical death of Lazarus. Dr. Van Dyke, 
in their defense, stated that belief in these 
old fundamentals of orthodoxy ‘was not 
essential to tho Christian faith,' and ho 
denounced 'the new attempt to exalt tho 
letter uliovo the spirit in judging tho fit- 
noss of men for the Christian pulpit.’" 

In tracing the influences behind this change 
of spirit, says the Brooklyn Engle ."not a little should bo credited 
to what is popularly called ‘the Briggs case.'" This case arose 
from an address on “The Authority of Scripture." delivered by 
Dr. Briggs, in 1891, when assuming the chair of Biblical theology 
in Union Seminary, where he had already served for seventeen 
years as professor of Hebrew. In this address he said that there 
were three sources of religious authority—the Bible, the Church, 
and reason. This amounted, in tho opinion of his critics, to aa 
invasion of tho supreme authority of the Bible. Other state¬ 
ments made by him on tho same occasion and afterward used 
against him in his trial were, that “errore may have existed in 
the original text of the Holy Scriptures;" that “many of the 
Old Testament predictions have been reversed by history;” that 
“Moses was not the author of the Pentateuch;" that “Isaiah 
was not the author of half the book which bears his name;" that 
“the processes of redemption extend to the world to come;" 
and “that sanctification is not complete at death." 

Dr. Briggs was first tried by the presbytery of New York in 
1892, and was acquitted. His critics then carried his case before 
the General Assembly, which met in Washington in 1893, and 
there he was convicted of heresy by 385 to 116. and removed 
from the ministry. As a result of the Assembly's action the 
seminary withdrew from the control of the Presbyterian Church, 
and became an undenominational evangelical institution. Dr. 
Briggs's views did not prevent his ordination a few years later 
as a Protestant Episcopal clergyman, altho he is said to have 
challenged thut Church’s claim to apostolic succession. He died 
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"Greatly misunderstood a* he was at tho time, it is probablo 
that the lapse of years has done little to correct the popular 
judgment of this great scholar. The judicious have known what 
his work was. hut common repute continued to class Dr. Briggs 
as a radical in theology, whose views were dangerous to tho 
pcaec. if not to the doctrines, of the Presbytoriun Church. As 
a matter of fact, lie was one of the most conservative of theo¬ 
logians. The heresies' of the last few years—those, for ex¬ 
ample. with which young graduates of Union Seminary have been 
supposed to lie tainted—were anathema to Professor Briggs. A 
large part of modern theological speculation and development 
left him untouched—except as it filled him with righteous in¬ 
dignation. The very last book which he published contained 
attacks of the most severe ki jd upon rash innovators who would 
take away from the faith onee delivered to the saints. In its 
thoroughly orthodox and traditional spirit, it might have been 
written bv any of the theologians who prosecuted him for heresy 
—by Dr. Patton, let us say. or Professor Shedd. 

“This suggests the complexities of Professor Briggs's position, 
and the cause** of the strange misapprehension under which ho 
long labored. Fundamentally, be was a scholar. Ilis industry 
was for years almost rruel. so completely did he wreak himself 
upon study. And his range- of attainment was vast. We sup¬ 
pose that do American teacher of his day had a aider or moro 
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minute acquaintance with Semitic languages and tbc whole 
literature of investigation relating to them. Particularly did his 
labors in Old Testament criticism win for him recognition as one 
of the masters of them that know. . . . He Hung himself with 
ardor into what was. in his earlier years, the new method of 
the higher criticism.” 

Dr. Briggs himself, says The P.eeniiuj Poll, "had no difficulty in 
reconciling the discoveries of scholars with reverence for the 
Bible as the inspired word of God." but "others in the Church 
could not do it": 

"They honestly thought that he was destroying the doctrine 
of inspiration. They could not sec how a Bible made up of 
superimposed and blended documents—shown graphically in the 
•Polychrome Bible’ published some years ago under the direction 
of Professor Ilaupt—could be an infallible rule of faith and 
practise. And they brought I*rofu*sor Briggs to trial." 


A KNOCK-OUT BLOW FOR OPIUM 

\NY RELIGIOUS and secular papers construe the 
statement of Mr. II. S. Montagu. I'nder-Secretary for 
India, in the House of Commons, that "we are pre¬ 
pared to revise the treaty of 1911, and not send any more opium 
to Chinn," to mean that the traffic in the drug will lie wiped out 
in a comparatively short time. This now uttitude of the British 
Government is regarded us lieing doubly significant Uvausc 
Yuan Shi-kni. President of the Chinese Republic, is quoted as 
saying that "no stone will Ik- left unturned till opium is finally 
and completely supprest in China." In his address Mr. Montagu 
said tlrnt two steps hud already been taken. In 1907. the ludiaii 
Government, acting through His Majesty** Government, hail 
agreed to pot a stop to the Indian traffic with China on condition 
that China during the same time end the growth of the poppy 
within her own border. The treaty was modified in 1911 so as 
tii accelerate the gradual supprettsiou of the traffic. Mr. Mon¬ 
tagu continued: 

"Now. to assist China, the Indian Government is prepared to 
take a third step in advance. They have uluttidoncd altogether 
the revenue derived from the sale of opium to China for this 
year, and are to-day selling no opium to China. I am in as 
proud a position ns an Under-Secretary for India ho* ever oc¬ 
cupied. in saying, for the first time in the modern history of 
liidiu, that we nr** not sidling nil ounce of the poppy to China. 
When lIn' present stocks an- absorbed in. roughly speaking, n 
year's lime, we shall have the treaty right, in response to China's 
own demand, to sell her '2ti,7Kl chests more, but I am glad to lie 
able to lell the House that, notwithstanding this, and tho we 
might get something like S.V’i.INNMdO revenue, we are prepared 
to revise the treaty of 1011. and not to send any more opium 
to China: but never again, with the single condition that China 
is stedfust in pursuit of her present policy.” 

"This declaration represents,” thinks The Christian .1 droeatc 
(Nashville), "one of the moat significant and auspicious actions 
taken by the British Government since ten million pounds 
sterling was paid by way of compensation to the slave-owner* 
of the West Indies when slavery was abolished.’* And The 
Examiner, a New York Baptist pajs r. remark* that “thus the 
long disgrace and reproach of a professedly Christian nation 
forcing tin* horrible traffic in opium upon a helpless and protest¬ 
ing people has liven at last ended." and "the Government is 
paying a heavy price for it* post iniquity, hut the removal of 
the reproach is well worth the money." "The importance of 
this statement can not be exaggerated.** says The U>tk,»h<t 
Itccorihr (London); "its effect on the Government of China will 
lie immense, and wc may confidently expect that the drastic 
measures pursued there. Iioth by stopping poppy-growing and 
suppressing opium-smoking, will be perseven-d in until the curse 
ha* completely disappeared from the land.” The perplexing 
problem which confronts the reform movement just now is the 


disposition of the opium already manufactured. Concerning 
this the Prohibitionist Vindicator (Franklin. Pa.) states: 

"It is said that England will face a somewhat difficult fiuancinl 
problem in connection with this, since not less than S75.000.000 
worth of opium is now stored at Shanghai with loans to tho 
amount of $o0.000.000 against it. advanced by Chinese tankers. 
England's only way out will In- to appropriate sufficient money 
to purchase this whole stock of opium." 

President Yuan, who is supposed to speak with authority for 
the Chinese nation, exprvst his views in the following language 
when he announced bis pmgrami 

"More important by far to the present generation of my peoplo 
is the complete extermination of opium and the opium habit. 
China has been dying from this curse for more than half a 
century—fifty-nine year*, to l*o exact. Her people, overcome 
bv this \ile drug, have been half asleep and have not known that 
they and their country were dying. Years ago the nation 
appealed for outside aid in its suppression, and the world knows 
what aid was rendered. The drug was forced upon us more 
than lief ore. For nearly sixty years it has stood as a gmit crime 
of humanity. But we will stop it and free the land of the de¬ 
vouring scourge. Our National Assembly has already passed 
many laws regarding it. and these law* will lie enforced. We 
are establishing an army, and that army will fight opium and 
opium-smugglers on all the frontier* of land and sea, opium 
dealers and sulslealers in all of the cities and towns, and opium 
user* everywhere." 

The protests of some of the East India newspapers are not 
unlike those of American liquor interest* wherever anil whenever 
there is a fight to drive saloon* out of business. They say the 
people who profit by the production of opium are tho victim* 
erf "*ea*olc«s agitators.” They argue that Hindustan is "being 
rubbed of her revenue merely to soeure a monopoly for Chinrae 
opium cultivator*." The case for the Hindu |*>ppy-growers is 
presented by The Stain man (Calcutta), an English paper: 

"It is notorious that the production of nutivo opium in China 
ha* continued despite the effort*, ostentatiously announced, of 
Chinese officials to put it down. It is not necessary to impugn 
the sincerity of the Chinese reformers. All we say is that their 
profession* have not Iwen made good by China ns a nation. 

"In one of the latest Chinese pn|>er* to hand a Shanghai 
Republican organ, by no mean* likely to be prejudiced in favor 
«rf the opium trade—a telegram appear* dated April 7. which 
state*: ‘Reports coming in from many quarters confirm tho 
opinion that the present year’s opium harvest in Kansu will 
prove a record one if the weather is suitable uud there is no 
official interference.’. 

"The Republican Administration, wc arc told, bus been making 
strenuous efforts to suppress tho cultivation; but apparently, 
after a year of those «trenuous effort*, all that can be said is that 
they have met with 'considerable success in many districts’— 
success which, ns we know, has Iwo obtained in many cuso* 
only by the most ruthless coercion of nil unwilling pooplo." 

Now. according to this writer and others, while China has boon 
so delinquent at home, she bus treated the opium exported from 
India in open contravention of Indo-Chinese agreements, the 
result *rf which, according to tho same writer, is that "tho stock* 
of Indian opium at Shanghai have accumulated to an extent 
which in January practically compelled tho Government of 
India to suspend the sales of opium certified for export to China." 
It is to relieve this congestion, at present amounting to almost 
SIOO.O’.lO.iMMI worth of the drug, that the East-Indian authorities 
have been compelled to kill the Indo-Chinese traffic. The writer 
thus condemns the Chinese for creating the successful iin/miHc, 
and thereby forcing the hand of the British-Indian Government: 

"India has made a great sacrifice of revenue—in other word*, 
is consenting to cheek the progress of public works in this country 
—for the sake of c oding the opium trade, merely stipulating that 
the Chin*--e -hall do their share of the work by stopping their 
own production of the drug. It is reasonable to ask that tho 
suppression of the ev il complained of shall be a reality, and that 
India shall not he tricked in order to secure a \ nltuibU- monopoly 
for China." 







METALLIC WHEELS AND WOODEN 
WHEELS FOR TRUCKS 

A S the wire wheel for pleasure ears is now 
/ v much to the front in discussions, so is 
the metallic wheel for trucks. Thus far 
trucks in this country have usually been 
equipped with wooden wheels. Such 
cliunges ns have been made began with the 
substitution of tnetal hubs for wooden ones; 
the motive here was to make possible the 
UN< of antifriction bearing*. Metallic 
H|M»kes next canto in. Of various former 
steps in the industry and the trend nowa¬ 
days, Arthur J. Slade writes in Automobile 
Topic*'. 

"Since 1!H)7, when the importation into 
America of one of the most successful 
European trucks began, the improvement 
in the design, as well as construction, of 
wood wheels has been very marked. At 
that time one of our lending wheel builders 
undertook to practically duplicate these 
European wheels with spokes alnmt 5 inches 
in width, tinring at the outer end so ns to 
form an udcmiate support for the felloe, 
ami also of suillcient cross-section to insure 

a good shoulder on ... of the spol» 

against the inner surface of the felloe. 
Ever since that date'the wheel builder in 
luestion has Im-cii manufacturing wheels, 
im designs similar to this, with great sue- 


a iikvkk roa io\uim« rou run** »uo*i 
KULH AY CAtil* 

Tin* ahovo cut shorn a «J*vk*o now In u«c 
III t 'llU'Iltft i ( ‘m;iI |i\ thin nir(h<*l. ie liaulttl 
lit flit* ftfubir Imr** 1 rat*' of fifty ivnU p*t 
ton White a t**um of lior.Mi* in on** tUiy ran 
li.itil iilioiil twinty-fHotooi of cot), the motor* 
truck, rqiilpp-'*! a* ahovft, with hoppers at- 
tnrhi'tl to tfi*' fiiilwj) rar, L** aIiU? to 4ic*li\cr 
about onn hundrsl tons a day. Thii Unto 
amount of work l* mail** imwIIiIi? by the 
nlltnlnaf Ion of Jo** in waiting the tnii’k Van 
bo lotwlrd In a minimum of time. Whm an 
empty truck arrlww at the railway car two 
or more filled hopper* ore emptied into It until 
it l* full By the time tin- truck return* from 
a trip the hopper* sin* attain n^ady to be 
emptied, fly thl* mrarm tht* truck h kept 
constant I v In s**r\ice 


wheel builders catering to the motor-truck 
industry ore now building wood wheels of 
this general type. 

"As far back as I HAS and IS62. motor¬ 
trucks an- report*-*! to have been built, in 
an experimental way, with steel wheels. 
The cast-steel wheels were similar to those 


several 


manu- 


now being advocated by 
facturers. having hollow 
spokes integral with hub 
and felloes. They Were 
made of crucible steel ami 
used a tire constructed 
from a combination of 
w~ood, steel, and ruMier. 

About twenty .>ton tnicks 
were built ami the wheels 
were found to lie on the 
whole satisfactory. The 
disk wheels were made of 
boiler plate, rivet til to 
cast-steel hubs and to a 
steel tire hand. 

"In 1905 came out a 
line of trueks equipped 
with wheels mad.- up of 
steel plates. In the in¬ 
terior of the wlirelsan elec- 
trie motor was mounted, 
and this same construc¬ 
tion has been followed up 
to the present date. At 
alxiut the samo time came 
out.Vand It Mon capacity 
gas<»lino trucks equipped 
with wheels on which the 
tires were sa-gmciils of 
reek elm and the side 
plates were steel disks. 

"In 11*Hi. a metal wheel 
was intreduced to the market in Chicago. 
These wheels were built of side disks of 
steel, reinforced inside with structural 
shapa-s; the \arious members of the wheel 
•ted together. 

om para lively few- well-known truck 
builders in this country are at present using 
metal wheel*, and those who are using them 
have not previously uw-d wooden wh.-els. 
The vast majority of motor-truck manu¬ 
facturer*. including those whose product 
dates hack to the Iw-ginning of the motor¬ 
truck industry in this country, have used 
wtMsIcn wheels consistently, impreving 
their d.-sign from time to time, but not 
abandoning a material for wheel const ruc¬ 
tion which _ ha* on the 
whole prove*! ctiltr* Iv wi- 
ufmotory. 

**At tho pr* % ** , nl firm* 
tht*n» i* undouliU^ly a 
gcwral effort l^inu ramdo 
by fiuinufai?tun*m of jwirt/t 
for motor-trunks to a<M 
mutal wh( 4 *U to tlirir 
product; oud with the ex¬ 
ception of otic mutiuf ac* 
turcr. who propew*^ to 
build whtn»k of malh aMn 
iron, nil of th* % ui &rv builtl- 
iruf thc*ir wh«'i*la of ca*t 
What, thou. arc the* 
spooific iuhaiitw^ of¬ 
fered bv metal wh***U 
w hich should influence a 
motor-truck designer to 
snecifv metal constru**- 


there is a distinct saving in tires on steel 
wheels. Some of the largest tire manu¬ 
facturers guarantee as much as 30 and 40 

C cent. longer life on st.-cl than wood.' 

uirv made of the leading tire-innnu- 
facturing companies, verbally or by letter, 
has failed to verify that statement. Tin- 
opinion of several tire company officials 


» - -^ * — —— 

Is-ing rivet 
"Com ds 


nonuii-T who i« iuwkino roa orricr. 

The stiovc picture shows the motor-car equipment of u scUsor*- 
rrlmlcr In Iam Anselm who recently tsewmi- a candidate for a 
local "fflrc. tine of the owner's methods In his rampulsn wu« to 
UavH about the city In this ear. mmhlnlns ■rlssors-xrliidliiK ami 
■aw-flllns with the prosecution of his claims as a candidate. He 
look to grtndlns scissors ami shar|trnlns saws as a consequence of 
an accident which marie him a cripple and dissipated what money 


seems to Im- personally in fnvor of metal 
wheels for the one reason that they are 
likely to In* made accurately to size, hut tho 
tire companies positively decline to guar- 
ante. an added mile or even to express tho 
opinion t hat added mileage can be expected. 

"A* to the question of accuracy of w-ork- 
manship, it is entirely feasible/or the wood- 
wheel manufacturer*, under the present 
S. A. E. standards, equipping the wheels 
with S. A. K. bands, to work within tho 
nMy««aiy toh-runees and provide wheels 
which will hn\c the ae.-ura.-y required. 
Accuracy in workmanship is a question of 
ear.- in construction and careful inspection, 
and the manufacturer who insists ujMin 
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From ihe silent forest 
its fragrant and health¬ 
giving influence shall go 
forth throughout the land. 


Ill healing and soothing 
properties shall be embodied 
in thousands of calces of 
Packer's Tar Soap. 

ljltle children’s tender skins 
shall feel iU cleansing touch. 

The luxuriant hair of 
maidenhood shall testify to its 
beneficient power. 

Old men's snowy locks shall 
bear witness to its vitalizing 
influence. 

And you w ho seek a clean, 
vigorous scalp and healthy 
lustrous hair will surely enjoy 
the active virtues of the South¬ 
ern Pine in every cake of 


Packer's 
Tar Soap 


If you arc a stranger to its 
benefits.send 10c for a sample 
half-cake. 

The Packer M’f'g Co., 


Ready 

When 

You Stop 

A food immediately ready 
for use. Add a little cream 
(or milk) and a sprinkle of 
sugar. 

It is put up in double 
sealed packages—impossi¬ 
ble of contamination from 
dust or moisture. 

Post 

Toasties 

the deliciously toasted bits of 
wafer-like corn are tli£ food 
for picnics, auto tours and 
any kind of trips—nnd for 
the home. 

Itsconveniencedocs away 
with a lot of bother to who¬ 
ever prepares the meal. 

I he delightful flavor of 
Post toasties makes new 
friends every day—and 


The Memory Lingers 

Po»tutn Coral Company. Limited 
Hattie Creel. Mich.. U. S. A. 


Post urn Cereal Co.. Ltd., 
Iwir Ontario. Canada. 
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buses on Madison and Park Avenues for a 
flat rate of five cents, instead of the dime 
which has been exacted by the monopolistic 
company now in operation on Fifth Avenue. 
Other companies are heard of which pro¬ 
fess an intention to run lines north and 
south on other avenues in New York. 

This type of public conveyance in cities 
had its origin in Europe. In Ixtndon the 
motor-bus has about eliminated com¬ 
pletely the historic bus drawn by horses 
so long a dominant feature of interurl>au 
London transportation. The first motor- 
bus is believed to date from 1902. The 
number in service in London long since 
exceeded 1.000 and is now more than 3.000. 
Most early motor-buses were made in 
France and Germany. The llorieletM Age 
prints a paper by T. V. Browne dealing 
with the experience of London with these 
vehicles, from which the following para¬ 
graphs are taken 

“According to figures furnished by the 
commissioner of police, the number of 
motor-omnibuses licensed during 1912 for 
use in London was 2.90H. so that with the 
subsequent additions there are now’ more 
than 3,000 of these vehicles in use in the 
metropolitan area, as compared with about 
1,000 tn Paris. 

“The first requisite for the successful use 
of motor-omnibuses in competition with 
street tramears is. of course, good roads, 
and in this qualification latndnn and its 
environs are now second to no other town, 
and it is largely owing to this that the 
motor-omnibuses have Wn able to com¬ 
pete so favorably with the trolley-oars. 

"Two main factors have principally con¬ 
duced to the present efficiency of the petrol 
omnibuses as now running on the London 
streets, and these are, first, the insistence 
of the polio© authorities that the vehicles 
should comply with a high standard of 
noiselessness and reliability combined with 
alow maximum weight limit; and secondly. I 
the determination of the constructors to 
produco vehicles capable of passing these 
tests. Cast's have been known when* 1 
vehicles failed to obtain a license to run 
solely on account of the hissing noise caused 
by the passage of the uir through the car¬ 
buretor inlet. 

"The greatest difilculty in connection 
with the reduction of noise has been ex¬ 
perienced with the change speed-gear. 
Extensive experiments hnvo been carried 
out in the endeavor to minimise the sounds 
emitted by the indirect drives of the gears. 
The solution has lx>en found by entirely 1 
replacing the spur-wheels except in the 
caw* of the reverse, by silent chain drives. 
These have proved to be quite satisfactory 
in every way in spite of the fact that the 
chain makers themselves were very pessi¬ 
mistic as to their use. ( The salvation of t 
the whole arrangement is the shortness of 
the chains, so that with the few links em¬ 
ployed the total stretch of the chain with 
wear is very slight. 

“ For some time greut trouble was caused 
by the leakage of oil onto the roads from 
the crank-case, gear-l>ox, and worm-gear 
caw. Il becomo necessary, jn order to' 
comply with the police regulations, to cast 
troughs below the joints to catch the oil 
which escaped from them. The joints 
were made us tight as possible by the use 
of brown paper, but the mechanics when 
overhauling the chassis often displaced the 
paper, so that leaky joints were rather the 
rule than the exception. This objection 
has now been entirely overcome by having 
the joints carefully scraped up ny hand 


The Truck Triumphant 

It is no longer necessary to argue that the most extravagant, 


inefficient motor in the world is the hav-fed, four-legged motor 
of pre-historic man—the horse. 

That is now a universally accepted economic fact. 

To the elements of commerce—such as railroads, the tele¬ 
graph, steamships and the telephone—there has been added 
one more national institution—the motor truck. The trans¬ 
portation of freight has been motorized. 

However, 1000 American manufacturers have gone further 
than motorizing their trucking departments. They have— 

FEDERALIZED Their Transportation 

1000 American business men and give him the experience and 
have found in the Federal Truck data of 1000 Federalized business 
the first motor driven vehicle to houses. 

solve, scientifically and permanent- \V C have yet to have reported 
ly, the problem of Reliable, Ex- to us a serious interruption of 
peditious and Kconomical T ranv- Federal Service—or a complaint of 
poriation. We have tabulated Federal quality—with 1000 Federal 
records of the hauls, comparative trucks in hourly operation. That 
cost, repairs and savings of Fed- record is unique—and con- 
cral trucks. elusive. 

When we Federalize a business We will put you in communi- 

man’s transportation, we do more cation with owners in your own 
than sell him a Federal truck or a !"*-« you want the facts, 
dozen Federal trucks. We ana- I.et us send you the Blue Book 
lyze his transportation problem of Traffic. 


Body extra, built t 
meet individual 
requirement! 


Federal Motor Truck Company 

Dept K, Detroit, Mich. 


Kelly- Springfield 


Automobile Tires 


If the rubber composition in Kelly-Springticld Tires wasn't the 
revolt of teventren years* exj>ericnre, ami if each individual tire 
wa«n’t strictlr hand made, then the Kclly-Springficld mileage 
average would be luck. At it is, however, it'* something else. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY.Cer. B'way& 57th St.. Nr.York 

Kaark tJLimm im Tsrt Ihesr* Ft > Pi Luii. IhSrml. C-nrinnait, ftaa Fnarisre. 
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PmiiyWaiu Rubber C». of Now York 
No. VsikCHy. INOB'4-.r B~*.s. Mtbrfcsltr So. 
l>»IUi. till Cmwxi SI. 

Praniylraaia Rubbor Co. of California 

u * Am ' U * *** Umk M *’° S, ‘ 
I / In IndtprnJ.nt Company 

\V\V//A wi*A <»" inJrprnJrnl 

••//•«# oo'ir. 


Maintain Full Firing Efficiency 

Ju* t Monrv trfunJr J if not at 
J*ricr $2.00 tack net. poif. 


McCormick Manufacturing Company 

S36 East FirH Street Dayton. Ohio 


CURRENT POETRY 


We take the liberty of printing 
this advertisement because 
of the enthusiastic endorse¬ 
ment so freely offered 
. . by our V. C. patrons 


A NY time you see this equipment on a car do not hesitate to ask the owner 
** or chauffeur about the anti-skid action and the general service behavior of 

PENNSYLVANIA 
mCUUM 1 CUP^TIRES 

You will be told that such a thing as skidding on wet and greasy pavements is absolutely 
impossible with the Vacuum Cups— impossible. 

You will be told that the otlproof quality if those particular tires have encountered 
much oil-is a real tire saver—a real worry saver, too. when oil can’t be avoided. 

You will be told all this— or in words to that effect—and more. 

And when you aslc for the mileage, and weigh the quoted distance against the condition of 
the tires— you will understand why we attach to each casing a printed definite guarantee of 

4,000 miles 

The average irrvice it far greater. 

IN STOCK EVERYWHERE 

Pennsylvania Rubber Company 

JEANNETTE. PA. 

PillA.nk. S«S LiWfir A... N. u .. r u. U 5.IlkSi. 

Cb.rUid. tUlFssM Ass. Datiui.2S4 J.if.f ms A». 

<»*•«•. 1004 A... Owsks.mS.ZWkfc 

Kaaua(il|.M«.,SI4L. ISlkSl. 


only efficient eye protector ’•££! 

V(/fTUOVTT<im,hlnf4 mt the c»nt#r,*t i» 

’’ nent bpt| Conform* t th- 

coMtour nf |hf rice un«I at t!t?fe»ixic time uttordj 
ah.udmcty niotwtnictcd vfetoo. 

Price, will. pi.in smb.r l.n.-a, S5.00 
Or v ! M» wearer * correction. 53.00 

Any Optict.in Sporting Good* or Motor $»»pp*r 
H tie- rntt equip \ou If your dealer h**n t 
»b*. nt tvrttr to i it* We wilt KttbAt >ou get them. 
Oyer 12.00(1 now in un. 

F. A. HARDY & CO. 


Der.rlm.nl D. 


CHICAGO. ILL. 


T HAT the metaphor is an important 
element of poetry no critic would deny. 
Indeed, the successful use of figurative 
language is one of the tests of tho poet; if he 
merely states facts in straight, unimagina¬ 
tive phrases his verses are uninteresting and 
generally, in spite of rime and rhythm, 
unworthy to be called poetry. And per¬ 
haps the highest—certainly the most dif¬ 
ficult—type of popm is the one which is 
throughout a sustained metaphor. Some, 
but not all, of the parables of tho New 
Testament are examples of this, and soino 
Biblical scholars have so considered the 
Song of Solomon. A metaphor extending 
through a stanza is not difficult to sustain, 
but to carry it through a succession of 
stanzas, with no inconsistency or confusion, 
is not easy, and for this reason it seems to 
us that the poem which we quote below 
deserves particular attention. It nppmr* 
in the July number of The Yale Hr new, a 
magazine which is gaining an enviable 
reputation for the high quality of itH verse. 
In a manner somewhat suggestive of the 
late William Vaughn Moody, Mr. RentU 
has developed n lofty metaphor, developed 
it in stanzas that crash and ring like the 
sledge of the smith of whom he sings. 
Some little obscurity mars the poem at 
first reading, particularly in the eighth 
stanza, in tho line " Not smith of dispensa¬ 
tion I, but smith of truing.” But this 
di-fect disappears when the poem is reread 
and the full force of the metaphor is com¬ 
prehended. This is more than distin¬ 
guished versification; it is jxxdry of a high 
order. 

The Anvil of Soula 

nr William Hose BkmCt 

Above i he tlark ruing forest, from his red-doom! 
smithy. 

I .Domed forth the huso artineer of all the year* 
to lie. 

‘Now. on the steeps of vision, what wanderer 
thou. 1 prithee?" 

" I climb from Man to And the plan!" "Then 
learn of me!" 

Ills sledse |. oak and mountain eras. Its Weight 
Is thunder. 

The souls are on his anvil laid like sword-blades 
bright. 

Ills sirdar s suing Is lightning and cataclysmic 
tonclir - 

It* Impact on the leaping *ouI both Mom and 
Night! 

\nd this is the song that he hath Tor mighty 
singing; 

“The blade that writhes bettrath tho sledge, 
white-hot—cold-blue! 

The an»il the anvil the anvil’s giant ringing; 
And. blaring from its hath of stars, the soul 
steeled true!" 

The smithy's walls are lightened as by a forest lire: 
And Hot the smith was imaged wrath, and then 
vast peace! 

His lineaments an- Joy and peace. His thews can 
never tlrc. • 

The starry hath beside hi* band Is called 

Release. 

Tin- souls an' hot with flashing sparks. The souls 

have voices; 
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HU face glow* Joy. HU face U ev« iigmcn™ 
Not angrily, but glowing with the Justice of hi* 
trade: 

For lo. the dullest metal to beauty brightened— 
The bent and dinted, flawed and •carted, like 
blue steel made! 

“For Man I toll—for men have no regretting; 

So toll 1. Joying to be Just to each for all. 

As due them all. I true them all. no flaw forgetting; 
And In a llko perfection they hang upon my walL 

•' For Man W mine, but men are not my doing. 

So Home -hall writhe through furnaced pain to 
daaale whole. 

Not smith of dispensation I. but smith of truing. 
Hark!’ From the well-brink of Krieose chanU 
aoul on soul I" 

••And what I* colled your anvil? You name 
namra madly!” 

•’The state men flee and cling and flee—and 
would reuot! 

For nil the glory of mine anvil, hroven ring* *adly. 
The soul of all perfection know* mine anvil 
bent!" 

I keep wlthlu my heart thla song of hi* for ringing: 
• The steel that writhe* beneath the dodge, 
whito-hot—cold-blue! 

Tho anvil—tho anvil—the anvil's mighty ringlng- 
Atul. hissing from IU bath of stars, the soul 
storied truol” 


Hsy»>kJ< “32” Su Pais«ac«r 

$1200 f.o. b. Detroit 

In CancJo.tl 430/+.b. Wind*, 

Foer-cylUrirr iwotor. cyHsriMi *4 
inch tor* by jt^ach stroke, c*.t 


Many pooU try to put gooial problem* 
into verm*, anti few achieve real flUMOM. 
There art' some notable exception*. Mr*. 
Browning* •• The Cry of tho Children, 
beinif one. Katharine Tynan contribute* 
to the London Vineyard aomo *tron»t and 
beautiful line* on tho campaign for the 
protection of children. The Ia*t *tanxa U 
aplendidly resonant. 


SA50 


A Constant Water Supply 

Lll U rani » amnUlniHl • .thernt pijhw 

Ia** RIFE RAM 

hfv^niM wfth tlifer or more 
"*7 niinuto from a 

ifirtun »rll oe sprlntf. and 

^-«jP a head or tlaiiTiAf UU cn Unco »* 

».er bet 

WFE ENGINE CO.. 2HJ Tridlr N»- To»k 


Carbon Troubles Ended 


DAVID S CARBON REMOVER 


e Water Supply Plants 


The Strong Fight 

Hr KATUAgma Ttwax 


S'umker Ihn* of the 
HapmMkuxJ^sul eerize 


Ho for Camp IVeek-End ! 


Thm On'I myh k> If* " Hmmt 
if* H'oodl iokm really of 
From (Ac rocky rldye 
i~ <*>« •** if" 

V'»( you A** found 
lire day In if" lOoodi 
•iretiM' 


««ulAr lain 


for if" uAofc /am- 


u.tlaufmle family a, Mat com- 
IT*"*; hint It* uounqkn 
clear' I oNatam.aitd, hfhi yet. ■freer 
lo you. tfalr/other o- motfr i. Can* 
n'S-EnJ ' *• Arflrf. c kani and 

toff' I /«n it" tHy UireU . 


" IlycmTlh Wood, '• U 

if you awr 

___ _ . It" car o/ 

Aim'lcan Family "—yaar Hay- 


I build a strong tower for the children, the children. 
With moat and portcullis I keep It still: 

Tho foe clang* without, but within It tho children 
Bleep soundly and sweetly tUI cock-crow shrill. 

I wage a Holy War for tho children, the children. 

My hand against tho world that they may live. 
I am cunning and crafty on tho fox for her children; 
WI*o ii* tho scr|K-nt loot the children grieve. 

I build a warm Ore for tho children, tho ehlldreu. 

To my tower oft Ix-leaguorcd alllre I call; 

They "hlno like tho sun to the eyes of tho children: 
God's men-at-arms keep us by gate and wall. 

I leave In safe keeping the children, the children. 

Down to tho cities 1 take my way: 

Past the wall* and the sentry, alert for the children 
1 creep In the shadows like a beast of prey. 

I gat‘.ter rich stores for tho children, the children. 

Tli.»lowing of oxen Is lieord as I come. 

1 carry the nhcave* In my arms for the children. 
Oh. sweet on the hill-top the lights of home! 

I'nl ■ .* tho Lord build It. the house for the children. 

I'nltrs* he bo with me my labor's vain 
lie has thought It and planned It. thr fold for the 
children 

Whore the lamb* be folded without fear or stain. 

1 light the holy light for the children, the children: 

The sons of God glorious sit down at my board. 
Tho the foe* hem us In. shall I fear for the children 
Fighting the strong fight In the Name of the 
Lord. 


11000 


I 750 


Hasn’t it been your experience that nearly 
everyone thinks well of the Hupmobile? 

Just notice, next time you hear a group 
discussing several cars. 

See if it isn't true that the majority—no 
matter how little they know about the 
others —have a clearly-formed, good 
opinion of the Hupmobile. 

Of course we have striven to that end— 
everlastingly. 

We believe it to be the best car of its class 
in the world. 

And we think that most people have come 
to the same conclusion. 

Which, of course, is the strongest possible 
evidence that we are building the sort of 
a car we say we are—the sort of a car 
you ought to own. 

Hupp Motor Car Co., 1243 Mil-.-kc Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

W H m M»<oi Cm Co.. LU . f *■!«». Wisisw. Oat 
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Dandruff Germs Gone Forever 

No Place For Them In This Brush and You Can Prove It 

T HROW away your old-fashioned, musay. "wooden-back" hair brush. Invest SI.00 
or more in a sanitary SAN IT AX and know that dandruff and other hair-de- 
itroying germs can never again threaten the luxuriant beauty of your hair. 
SANITAX brushes arc absolutely necessary to scalp cleanliness, hair health and 
hair beauty. They are worth many times their small cost merely as brushes. As a 
means of pretenting dandruff and scalp diseases they arc priceless. 

In hotels, clubs, barber shops, hair dressing parlors, or 
in Jie home—SANITAX Brushes are Indupensible for 
the very important reason that they arc safe— always 
sweet and clean always germ-proof— not repulsive to 
touch nor dangerous to use. 

Old fashioned *'wood«n-back" brushes eamnot be Vrirt clean-roo- 
•njufntly thrv simply uxK?«vatr hair trouble*. SANfTAX I Inn hr* 

- <xi the contrary are at clean and Dew alter a yrax'a u*c a* they 
arc the day you buy them, 

■ ANirax ItmalMsiArrt^itiranyteiffwst.rlHtly r'*M 

«II«UI iM>li«tr*<itl»«i Viiabr* II Ir*n»*««n»lr f*»f 4n«l .ml Ilf t%11.tr »* «« »• ! 

nr IliiliwldMl IwlsMt) Im bflttlsA lifts! •• *»f lls Au«*t .m|« fthl 

|(u«»lAft i|<i*Ilty. *r.* ewfis.tmily pMtirnl Uy ftoft ruUbW il/l t lislsil «< 
f tu«. |ii«uatMil not to I'K^ssa «r mm viL 

Ail your Soelor «• lot you •mimIm INo mtlisry SANITAX or 
wo will o «*4 mo SrooN stotMfoS sbov#, «H a*a* 8 «» *%t 4 . wyo% 
rorolpt of Iho prUs fl.OO Complslt sstsin of SANITAX 
MAlr. ShA*«»oo. NaoS or FoooIaIn Sa«A ■**«*•• f»«« on 
rooolpt of yoor Ooolor*o Na«no. 

SANITAX BRUSH COMPANY. 2340 5a W a both di.caco 

m-itlrro TolN-lf A A3VTA X ANml «■ im la f otrMfep-ovilf 

(tfllaj f<*r oof *i*‘ct*l lAfuo&sIraU^o «»S*r. 


Be Sure You 
Get a Genuine 

SANITAX 

PRICE 


Guaranteed 
Satisfactory or 
Money Refunded 


CtcuUin SUrfo 


if fcmjlofv 
moiYlc 
^ uuilrft cut 


STOCKINGS 

EXCLUSIVELY 


CATALOG 


9.u&<eis SVft 

3K-UC ififtli fltxnuc Sficju 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION 


GENUINE RUSSIAN BRI5TL 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


588 

481 

230 

<il 

at 

at 

4«*St 

41“ St. 

2TS 





MORSES COME-BACK 

T MPRISONMENT in a Federal peni- 
A tentiarv did not take the fighting 
spirit out of Charles W. Morse. He not 
only believes he can regain a position of 
power and influence in his old world, but 
has the backing of wealthy relatives and 
friends. He has already got control of an 
$ 8 , 000,000 corporation, which is not a 
half-bad start for a man who was “down 
and out" a few months ago. Three or 
four mornings a week ho goes to his office#, 
the front door of which is marked .“The 
Morse Securities Company," at No. 43 
Exchange Place, just off Broad Street, 
in New York City, and the peoplo in the 
Wall Street district who knew him in 
former days will not be surprised to hear 
in the next year or two that he is adding 
more business corporations to his list. A 
story of his past and his prospects is told 
in the New York Sun: 

It was not until 1808 that the general 
public 1--gnn to know Charles W. Morse, 
but in the next dozen years he furnished 
more stories of varied nature than any 
six men in the same game. His flush 
on the Wall Street horizon l--gan when 
he organized the American loo Com¬ 
pany in 1898, and from then until mis¬ 
fortune* fell upon him his career amazed 
traders. He quickly acquired a string 
of banks, meantime dabbling in indus¬ 
trials, and at one time hud eighty-one 
ocean-going steamers and a number of 
small ones on the Hudson River. * 

In Hitt, he had won practical control 
of cor|xirations whose combined n*- 1 
sources were more than *«KMKX>,(RX); in 
1900. after his fight to save himself from 
jail, he was in debt $7,000,000. While 
he was confined in the Tombs and try¬ 
ing to save himself from the necessity 
of serving the prison term he reduced 
his debts by $.*>. 000 , 000 . and it was not 

long after he was taken to the Federal 
prison at Atlanta that Wall Street heard 
he had settled almost every obligation. 

Mr. Morse testified under oath on 
January 8 last that there were three 
unsatisfied judgments against him. amount¬ 
ing to SHXMRXI. Two of these were 
caused, he said by indorsing the notes 
of some one else, or guaranteeing an¬ 
other person's account. Attention was 
called the other day to one of these judg¬ 
ments. but the Hath Trust Company 
of Hath. Me., had taken care of it. Morse 
had done much for Hath when he had 
money, and you can't get any one in 
Hath to 1--lievo that he has erred in any 
save a technical way. 

He spends only three or four morn¬ 
ings a week in his small office now. With 
him arc only his son Harry and a stenog¬ 
rapher. 

Just what Mr. Morse's ambition is in 
getting hack into Wall Street few can 
guess. He is the only one who knows. 
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and he won't tell. But his friends he-, 
lieve that his ambition is undiminished 1 
by his experience of the last few years; 
he may go more slowly and with a greater 
degree of rare than formerly, but he has 
made up his mind to regain his grip on 
affairs, and he is able enough to do this. 

In appearance he has changed a great 
deal. In former years he had a ruddy 
complexion; his face was firmer and 
plumper. Ho always drebt neatly und 
was never without a red carnation in his 
buttonhole. Dapi>er is the exact word 
for his apjiearunce in those days. His 
face is still ruddy, but has not half the 
color it used to have. The ml carnation 
is gone; he still dresses with care but more 
quietly. 

No one knows that any exceptionally 
wealthy man is behind him. The banks 
and trust companies of Bath. Me., might 
furnish him with enough capital to give 
him a start, and they have plenty of con¬ 
fidence in him. Members of his family 
have some money, and they lent him the 
15.000 shares of stock in the Hudson 
Navigation Company, which he pledged 
in the acquisition of a controlling interest 
in the company. He ha* plenty of friends 
who hnvo confidence in his ability to "come 
back" who would back him to a sub¬ 
stantial amount. 

Morse did not have to put up any 
money of his own to get the Hudson 
Navigation Company, which was an old 
pro|H*rty of his. His sister owned 4.000 
sliari«»i, and other inemlicr* of his family 
brought the total to 15.000 Shari'S. A 
syndicate, composed of John W. Mc¬ 
Kinnon, who hail been president of the 
company since Morse was deposed in 
1910; (1. E. Shaw, his partner; Laden- 
burg, Thalmunn & Co., (icorgc It. Shel¬ 
don and others, hail 20.000 share*. 

There are 80,000 share* of stock out¬ 
standing. The market price was $13 a 
shore. Morso bid $25 for it, and his bid 
wa* accepted. In tho same brisk man¬ 
ner of his earlier day* he closed the deal, 
put up the 15.000 shares of his family 
for security for the purchase of the syn¬ 
dicate's 20,000 shares. He then controlled 
35.000 shares, and almost all the other 
stock is in tho hands of persons who arc 
friendly to him. 


| Get the Welch habit—it’s 
f one that won’t yet you. 

Wherever you are, in the diner, at the 
in your favorite club or cafe, the best 
from-home drink is 


Welch's 


T4 r Nation *xl Z)rinA~ 

It relieves thirst without creating more. It is a soft 
drink that has character to it. It is an appetizer i 
and a refreshinjf, beneficial beverage when you I 
are travel-tired. I 

It goes to the »|N>t ” Always keep n supply in fl. 
wbctht mi «>r *' the bowse for tbe fi-lks at m l 

tin- uiii'iTN.i||i |-.pnlnr \\ • l< li Imuiic. and Stall b> M 

Ball made in a high gla»*. mg a case today. Tell 
Fill half with Welch's, add your wife to drop us n H 

lump of ire and charged pxlnl and get our free I I 
water. I«»<»klet of rvriuri, KM 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y 


Wo are told that the lino ha* not en¬ 
joyed since the panic the prosperity of 
the old days, hut it is believed that Morse 
can make the business a success. He made 
the American Ice Company and the Ice 
Securities Company pay huge dividends 
until ho lot them go. The Sun't story 
continues; 


UNDERGROUND 
GARBAGE RECEIVER 


FACTORY PRICES 


There is a tightness in his jaw that 
is noticeable. One can easily imagine 
that he has determined to make good in 
his chosen field. He is a strong be¬ 
liever in his own ability to make money, 
and it was this thut carried him from 
his ice business in Brooklyn into Wall 
Street in 1890. 

To become a power in the ice busi¬ 
ness, Morse first went bark to Maine 
und cornered the supply of iee there. 
Ice companies had to buy their ice from 
him at his price. Some of them did but 
couldn't pay for it. so Morse took stock 
in payment. That gave him control of 


f '.very member of the luma®hold ahnuld have Mu own 
" Tyco." Fever Thermometer. It's the unitary way. 
YOU wouldn't u«e another's tooth bruah. would you? 
If your dropiriit barn't It. iiend u* *1.M for a 
1-minute *' Tvcot" Fever Thermometer. Accept 
no other. TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
W«t Avenue Rochester. N. Y. 

“ H here Treat’ Thermometer a Come From." 


OOK AT THE BOYS MUSCLE 
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the companies. When he formed the 
American loe Company with a capital 
of $ 60 , 000,000 he sent the price of ice 
up to 60 eenta a hundred pounds at the 
piers. T1 .t invited competition, hut 
when competitors got their ice to New 
York they found that Morse had closed 
every dock to them. 

American Ice Company stock went up 
to 90. and up went the fortunes of Morse 
into the millions. The oompany had a 
few years of great prosperity, and paid 
6 per cent, on the preferred and 4 per cent, 
on the common. Then the stock began 
to drop as fast as it had gone up, and 
stopt paying dividends. Morse got out 
as active manager, remained quiet for 
a while until public indignation over the 
prioe of ice cooled, and then organized the 
Ico Securities Company. He took in the 
American Ice Company and other ice 
companies, paid 7 percent, on the preferred 
for a while and sent the prioe from 34 up 
to 93 in leas than a year. 

In 1907 this company's stock dropt 
from 96 to 8!^. after three dividends had 
l>een paid. Monte had sold long before 
the crash came. 

Between his two coups in ice he had 
gone into the banking field and acquired 
tank after bonk. An investigation after 
the 1907 |tunic showed how he did this. 
He simply put up the stock of one bank 
AH collateral for a loan with which ho 
bought the stock of another bank, and 
kept repealing this performance. 

The shipping business also attracted 
him strongly. In 1901 he bought the 
People’s Line to Albany. Then he wont 
to Boston and bought all the line* that 
ran north from there. Next he bought 
the Metropolitan Lino and ordered the 
YaU and Hansard built at a coat of $1.- 
000,000 each. Before long he had other 
steamers on the Hudson. Then he bought 
tho Clyde and Mallory lines. All tho 
time the hanks ho controlled were lending 
huge sums on the securities ho was buy¬ 
ing. 

Then the United Copper pool, in which 
were Morse and tho Heinzes and the 
Thomases, sent tho stock up 20 points. 
Somebody entered the market with a 
lot of stock just when the pool seemed 
a success. Tho Heinzes say it was Morse, 
who. alt ho bound by un agreement not 
to sell. licgan to feed the market. The 
pool collapsed and the Bank of North 
America, which had lent Morse millions 
on notes made by clerks acting ns dum¬ 
mies. begun to totter. 

Morse couldn’t make good on a loan 
of 5500,000 and the United States Dis¬ 
trict Attorney l*egan an investigation 
which resulted iu the indictment, con¬ 
viction. and sentencing to fifteen years 
of the man who had controlled $300.- 
000.000. Ho served two years, and 1’resi¬ 
dent Taft pardoned him on January IS, 
1912. Since then, until his acquisition 
of the Hudson Navigation Company, ho 
has divided his time between Bath and 
Europe in the search for health. 

Mrs. Morse, to whose efforts goes tho 
credit for getting her husband out of 
jail on a pardon, had worked night and 
day for his release, and since his release 
has always been with him. The doctors 
said he didn’t have a year to live when he 
left Atlanta, but it would seem that they 
erred. 


Athletic Union Suit 

Licensed under y 

Klosed-Krotch Patents A 


/An improved summer undergarment 
fording the last degree of comfort M 
so as to do away with the gaping sea 
opening between the legs. Front ai 
rear openings are separate. No opei 
edges running through the crotch to bind 
or cut Seat flap buttoned so it 
cannot gap or roll up in folds. 

$1 and up. If not carried by / 
your regular dealer, ask him to / __ 'r 
•C urr b<*n us Other furnish- I ' 
ings bearing the I ‘ 

Tti&cX&rttJ ( A 

at qusluy iiwluilc Shim. / t A 
C.l.ivr,. Hosiery. Suipeivtlm. 

Nckwe.l, I U.lkct<h>rh. m 

OfiCum&rtti m i.p 

1.1 Ml, A • - . lliu 


kXCUlSi/U 

.(MSI 0 UM 3 IA 


too* for lS„ laM 


Shirley 

President 


No Other Cow Like 

the Jersey 


Prlc# 50c. /|ni,^ufrraf/v»nlV/a.f” 
THE C. A. EDC.ARTON MFC. CO 
401 Mam Strrft .Shirlrv 1 


Do Not Look Sectional 
Bit They Arc 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d SL. Ntw York Gty 



TREAD 


for every kind or 
service —the famous 

Nobby Tread 

and 

Chain Tread 

are acknowledged to be the 
most effective automobile 
tires ever manufactured. 

Insist upon them 


Sold h Reliable Dealeri Eceryirhere 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 

UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 


TREAD 





WHEN BREAD WAS PRECIOUS 

A fter-dinner *pc*chc* in favor of 

international |»*ac* may do a gnat 
deal of good. Imt their efficacy i* nominal. 
when compared with the impression made 
upon the mind, of intelligent people by the 
war painting* of famous artist* like 
Venaehagin and the terrible .torin of 
bloodahad <»n battlo-IMd* and .taxation , 
l- hiiul the fortitleationa of bc»irgfd citm. 
That l* a reaaon for quoting a Dmdon 
Chronicle man’s atovy of the fall of Scutari. 
IIU realistic account of tin- auffering* of 
thousands and death of hundre.1* before 
and after t he surrender to the Montenegrin* 
might l>o used to advantage as a tract by 
the ponce aociethw of Europe. Asia, an.l 
America. Rand it: 

And what week* those last two were' 
The warships of the IWere. lying fooh.li 
and idle off the coast, were sewn fn>m the 
heights of Tnrabosh. and inspired hoptv 
Hut no help came, and the rumor spread 
through the town that they were (.nek 
an<l lliilgur reinforcements. Europe ha»*- 
bled and unrolled .-oil. of n«d tap- talked 
of rescue and did nothing. And in eight 
dava over 300 people died of atari alien. 
Indeed, only the fact that in the .um.und- 
ing Welds n large number of frog*. snail*, 
and tortoise* were found and used as food, 
saved a large part or the population. 

And all the while, in dctiance of Europe, 
the Montenegrin* rained shell, and shrap¬ 
nel into the best quarter of the town. 



Challenge* comparison with any other known mineral 
-water in the world on it* record of re*ulU 

DR. ROBERTS Bartholow. Professor EmentuiLi^iS^Phiit 
ica, General Therapeutics, etc. Jefferson Medical College, Phila 
delphia said, in '‘Practical Treatise on Materia Medtca and Thera¬ 
peutics " 1899. that Buffalo Lithia Water contains weJbdefmed 
{races of lithia and is alkaline It has been used with great ad¬ 
vantage in gouty, rheumatic and renal affections. 

DR. GEORGE BEN JOHNSTON, Richmond. Va.. cx- p residcnt South- 
9® Surgical a id y_ fl!w >wilnw and Abdominal 


ofHthia. became it is tlwnipcuVkally superior to laboratory prepa¬ 
rations of lithia, lithia tablets, etc 

Uric Acd Cavd, Chronic 

Rheumatism and Gout. 

Voluminou. Medical Testimony on Request 
_For Sale by the General Drug and Mineral Water Trade 

.__ _ __ Wrenm fft WCTiaO UTHU 


Bumifl UIMA SPHMK WTER C» 
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Contentment**-that great, 
splendid state of the mind, 
is associated with the pipe 
that smokes “Velvet ’’! 


H.rufy5«b*. 

on* pound flU.I 

humidor 


away with suspenders and belts 


IllOh tirnitr 1000 
Ijallon Cyprr<* 
Tank and 20 II. 
M»fl Tower, |u*l 
aa shown In cut. 


Adopt the only 

practical and hygienic way 

of holding your trouser* up. 


Same outfit on ereJit it 


WEAR 

Stanford “HIP-FIT 


WO RMS- probably destroy more 
puppies titan am/ other Anonn cause 
Sergeant* SURE SHOT Capsules 
will quickly a rut effectually expel therm 
Safe and harmless Certain in effect . 
Easily administered, PR/Cl SO 9 PER BOX 
Tor sale 6y Druffists and Sport, Goods - 
Dealers or mailed on receipt <^w Vrtirr 
3ooA on"Diseases of Dogs'fREE 
ona •.* PpldMrtUM C*VC Cohsauy 


SMOKf 


TOBACCO 


THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


Complete Water 
Tower Outfit 


ONLY 

*69 


Every church, school, convent, and hos¬ 
pital was a mark. Two thousand wretched 
] refugees were sheltered in the cathedral, 
believing it would Ik- safe. But the guns 
I of the Orthodox sought specially each 
Catholic building. A searchlight turned 
| on the cathedral at night enabled the gun¬ 
ners finally to get the range, and 40 shells 
in and near it completely wrecked the finest 
building in these lands. 

Horrible tales of suffering are told—of a 
woman and all her six children who starved 
to death; of another woman who, while 
cooking a few beans for her child, was 
-truck by a shell which tore off l>oth her 
hands and feet. The soldiers who came 
from the trenches to fetch provisions and 
ammunition hurried back thither, for the 
trenches were far safer than the town. 
The fire was direcUd on the civil popula¬ 
tion to force it# surrender. 

For the last 28 days no food was dealt 
out to this population. All was needed for 
the army. Two and a half pounds of maize 
rose to three dollars. Urea.I was made of 
linseed and all kinds of bran and cement, 
and caused acute diarrhea. And all this 
time two great ship-loads of relief stores, 
-•nt by Italy and Austria, were waiting 
off the coast. Yet the so-called Powers 
w.-re powerless to save the town. Those 
• lore* wait still. 

When the last rations of dry biscuit hnd 
l-en given to the soldiers three battalions 
threw down their arms. Then it was that 
E sad Pasha sent out a l>ont with n white 
flng to make terms of surrender. 

And—such was the irony of fa to— llio 
l“»at had only left a short time when the 
s. rbs sent in word that in obedience to the 
Powers they were withdrawing. Had tho 
Powers but acted strongly n week earlier 
how differently things might have turned 
out! Kssad was reluctant at first to 
yield. 

So all that night a merciless bombard¬ 
ment was kept upon tho town. Next day he 
surrendered, but made most ample and full 
stipulations as to the safety of tho popula¬ 
tion making special terms for sick and 
bounded, and for rc#in>cting tho religious 
rights of the population; and demanded 
himself to withdraw with all his arms and 
the honors of war. 

The Montenegrins, anxious to obtain 
possession of the town before the Powers 
'•"ild act. gave him all his terms. And 
, in such a hurry were they that he should 
•vaeuate that, they supplied him with a 
large amount of food to start away with at 
1 one©. He evacuated Tarabosh and the 
other defenses in turn, and the Montene¬ 
grin troops took possession. Thus the 
town surrendered. Scarcely any large 
an munition remained. By assault it could 
never have been taken. Its defenses were 
t<> » strong. The l>attering to pieces of the 
town itself and the starving of the populu- 
t <n finally gave the place into Montene¬ 
gro's hands. 

The tale spread by the Montenegrin 
official news that a big fight had taken 
i ice, and the Montenegrins suffered heavy 
• ""C#, was a pure invention. 

Montenegro occupied the town first 
hi<«fly by volunteer troops from abroad 
and by gendarmerie. With the eyes of 
Europe directed on the town, the long- 
•alked-of pillage of Scutari had to Ik- 
Utained from. In fact, the wilder and 
n -re undisciplined troops were not ad- 
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mitted till some days later, and were only 
allowed to stay a couple of days. 

Since then Montenegro has been striving 
feverishly so to "corner" the Seutarines 
that they will usk Europe for Montenegrin 
rule. Owing to the blockade no food can 
be imported save through Montenegro, and 
Montenegro has the people in her hands. 
The whole of the Hour and corn and rice 
she can control. A small amount of food 
only comes in from the surrounding vil¬ 
lages—but many of them are in need of 
food themselves. 

Rations of bread and flour are dealt out 
to the poor, who sit in crowds waiting all 
day for the dole. No one can buy flour ex¬ 
cept in tiny quantities. Only Montene¬ 
gro can feed the people. 

They are in terror of a second famine. 
Common suffering has united Catholic 
and Moslem as they have never been 
united before. Both dread Slav dominion, 
ami wait impotent, hoping for help from 
the Powers, while armed patrols march 
up and down the streets. 


gTrgfX THF.RE are MANY 
\ MODELS of the 

„ \ PERFECT WATCH 


The high, unvarying Elgin 
standard of excellence char¬ 
acterizes all the various 
models and styles — care¬ 
fully planned to meet every 
individual requirement. 
Men and women in every 
walk of life will find an 
Elgin Watch exactly suited 
to their needs. 

LADY ELGIN 

— here illustrated—the perfect 
watch for women. The smallest 
watch made in America. 
Double roller escapement. 
Diameter corresponds with that 
of the new 5-cent piece now 
being coined by the 0. S. Mint. 
Can be used on a bracelet or as 
a pendsnt. Tiny, beautiful and 
most dependable. 

LORD ELGIN 

—also Illustrated—with double 
roller safety action. An ex¬ 
tremely thin watch for men. 
Without a peer in dignifies! ap¬ 
pearance and perfect timekeep- 


Lady Elgin 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


High Nolen.—Dr. Lloyd, of London, 
nays Caruso's very bones are musical. 
Those 2.000 " bones " a night ho received 
in tin* United States are musical also.— 
Houston Post. 


Wild.—" Dooa your husband give you 
all the money you want to spend?" 

" My goodness, no! Why. even I 
would not think of being that extravagant." 
—Detroit Free Press. 


' For railroad men—VERITAS, 
II. W. RAYMOND, and 
FATHER TIME—each a 
standard in its class. The 
G. M. WHEELER, a sturdy, 
well-built, handsome watch. 

TWi» •>• 4S.0M |ewrltn In the 
Unltrd SutM .film* Ilf In Wiuhn. 
Tkr are k»ova ll«Uw. Goto 
TOO! Jfwelri— you* Slcl«i##r. Aik 
Mm %o ikow rnu an MfU WaUk- 

^ lie mc4*l b«»lWA|ilo4loy4M4i it<4». 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 

Elgin, Illinois. 


Loquacious Diet. —Missionamy (to can¬ 
nibal)—" What makes your chief so 
talkative t.Mlay?" 

Cannibal—" Oh. he ate a couple of 
barbers this morning."— Minnesota Minnr- 
Ha-Ha. 


Lord Elgin 


A Riot.—W illiB— 1 ' My father put down 
a disturbance last night." 

BiLLir.— " Is that right?" 

Wit.i.i k—" Yes; he ate a Welsh rabbit." 
— Yonkers .Statesman. 


arm Mortgages 


Oar mortanen Mw sood th« W( lor 
yo tr.n -about the to— <rf ■ dotUr. 
Nrnd lor dmcnptlvr |>aiii|4ilet “A" and 
I—I ut odrrlBf*- llifbci iflrirnm. 


J Lander & Co Grand forks N. D. 


Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigate*. 




Telescope Cot Bed 


from the spigot, but he whistled and 
stumped about for ten minutes to keep up 
his temperature os well as his courage. 
At last the jug was filled and his cold ami 
lonely vigil ended, lie returned anti 
heaved the jug back over the counter. 

"Lemme have yo* dime. Sally." he said. 

Sally’s eyes grew white ami wide. 

" Laws a niussy." she exclaimed. " if 
mammy ain't gone an' put dat dime in de 
bottom er dat jug."—A>tr York Ertning 
Post. 


srsisrtLP aao* 


WEIGHS ONLY 15 POUNDS 


GUARANTEED TO SUSTAIN S0Q_P0UND 


I 
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W ITH uiual (online material* H i* impcxnble lo pro- 
diuc iu<h a unnjur. attractive fool asihaiUluKra 
ird lirlow. Bui with RcyooM* Ffe.iftle Aaptull 
Shliielra loll e.l*e*. thatch «*«>• and louoM nrern ax 
•tally mud*. Such a roof add. real diallacunn lo a -ellete- 
•igncd, writ-built home.-briber modniof meat pxtcntioua. 

II- (ac. that Reynold* A iphali Shin (Ira may be brat to any 
r«iuiir>l Joim lira "-A imply lhal lh*y are Hi may or one 
tlcMtoyi'l. On I be contrary, (key U,i I*aa mood i».« 

Mi. 1 bey cannot warn. aplu, creek, curl, drop oe blow ofl. 
Sun. anew. fain, hail, lad to impair their uartulneaa 
Of beauty, 

Furthermore. Reynold! Asphalt Shingle* ax a xal protx- 
IMO aeamat Ox. Hying aparka cannot art them abUie. 
T*ey lor* pari a/ your nuuaaie toil. 


>11 kind*—includ- 
rn, ir.teller*, etc., 
Icrful Bird Studies 
ni of American 


roofed with R 


H. M. REYNOLDS ASPHALT SHINGLE CO. 
161 Grant St.. Waal, Grand Rapid*, Mich. 
CateMaAarf 1009 

JtrifdMr# *' U f lt*t 


SEN SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 


ummer in California 


TWO WEEKS* FREE TRIAL 

•16.80 


Heading Them Off.—Aunt Cindy was 
running around the yard in the rear of her 
rahin seeking to drive into her henhouse 
a dozen or so of chickens that seemed 
anxious to go anywhere but in the hen¬ 
house. 

- Why do you go to all that trouble. 
Aunt Cindy?" asked a passer-by. " Don't 
you know that chickens come home to 
roost?” 

** Sho’. I knows it. white folks." answered 
Aunt Cindy. ” an* dat’s de trouble—dev’s 
goin' home to roos' !”—.Yrir York Ere rung 


5uJutpneu *»odual Tfc* highly .'•w.eiiUl **BU K RlUif* IU4 

OdarCV*. 194,»> a i4i„fbrt m P'.itah**oc hvn | ruM*4 la 

uli Il6 ?sl Madc^-l^Wd.-ell Iriwl SuolW» KaIC»4w Wul 

Iftfl a lIMtmr Just lt« ih.nr tar Jl»x. I. .1*4ay ** t*h r rf f l» 

Ortlar d.:e<t frvlli w, prepay th- frwtghlea*. f V 

R|Y«J. Rem t hy rr.vfU.I IW% r Q. lapr.M I n.rospr 

W# will alow you Iwm Nstks *rwe trial. If thm IlMlI 
••“W, r*tar» at our #«(»*•»•# i »u •Icwnh n* chaste of al 1 

•J' 1 '* »‘ >1 ir^il I»bt fre- Iif»m re*, eg ?ri|.| 

BLUE RIDOE RED CEDAR CO..Dept. 73. REKSVIUE. W.C. 


J VENUS 


Ain't It Awful?—Perseverance has 
many a hard-fought victory that 
really not worth the effort .—Puck. 


True Courtesy.— Lady (at piano)— 
“ They say you love good music.” 

Youth— " Oh. that doesn’t matter 
Pray go on.’’—Lc Eire. 


Unusual, Beautiful 
Architectural Effects 


REYNOLDS 

Asphalt Shingles 

Guaranteed for It years— 
will last many years longer— 

*x nude of rroabed (late oe grenlte areuxly Imbeddml l 
pur* aaphalt. Natural tolox of «anwt. wl or (>*y 
whlfli ««i" /u-f* *»irr m,<4 faimlimi. We ax I be 
nul iiu kex ol iWtlble *u>h«lt alate .hln.le, and te*tnl them 
for ten year* before putln« them o«l the market They ax 
unltixin in alre-a liwhea by 111 ln.he*-«nd ax U-I f-mr 
liKbra to the weather. Your taUdm* aupply oe lumber 
dealer can (el them fur you. 

Let us lend you a booklet showing 
photographs of modern houses 


Special Request.—“ Please, teacher, 
mother says can Albert David sit by 
’isself this momin’. ’cos 'e's got a touch 
o’ the measles?”— Punch. 

Trade Formula. —Woman (to druggist) 
j —” Are you sure this rat poison is good?” 

*’ Certainly. It’s cheap, palatable, and 
very nourishing .”—Flit grade Blaeller. 

Just a Listener.— Irate Intruder— 
“ I»ok here, you've been in there half 
an hour and never said a word.” 

Man in the Telephone Booth—” I 
am speaking to my wife, nr"— Sketch. 

On a Payroll.—** How is our friend 
Grafton’s position on that hill regarded?" 
asked one member of a legislature. 

” Well," replied the other. " the general 
impression is that his position is a very 
lucrative one.”— Washington Star. 

Stung Again.— Landlady (to lodger)— ' 
—" Come into the kitchen, sir. and see 
the grand procession as it starts.” 

*' I ran see it well enough from my own 
room window." 

“ Of course, but I’ve let that ."—Flitgtnde 
Blaeller. 

Puzzled.—Bean—" Something that Jack 
said last night didn't sound just right." 

Torn—" What was that?" 

Bess-" I told him if he called me pi t 
names I wouldn't speak, and he replied 
that he would call me dear at any price." 
—Brooklyn Li/e. 

What Mother Did.—Percy Noodles says, 
speaking of automobiles, that when he 
asked the capitalist's daughter the other 
night bow her father got his start, she 
replied that her impression was that her 
mother found him in neutral and cranked 
him up .—ballot St«$. 

Bark-slap.— She finished a tirade at her 
friend, and ended with: 

" TImtc. I think I have made myself 
plain, have I not?" 

" Made yourself plain, dear?" swretl.v 
answered the once friend. " Oh. no. 
dear; you were horn that way.”—Ladies' 
Home Journal. 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


cty $aintt> mint fioberei 
Can6j> Goatc6 
Gljetoing {Bum 

Look for the Bird Cards in the 
packets. You can secure a 
beautiful Bird Album FREE 


The refinement of chew¬ 
ing gum for people of 
refinement. It’s the pep¬ 
permint— the true mint. 

For Sale at all the Better Sort of Storoa 

Rc. Ih# Ounce md In Sc*. 

10 c. and 2 Sc. Pacliala. 





our engineers have built 
a “More Mileage" Tire 


THRU 

POM*T 

tin 

CONTACT 


President Kooaevdt will vWt A neon Una iod 
lecture on Ifti* or the 1 ‘nlicd suia 

Thp Argentine (lovminient aonouncM that It 
dOM not «xin«l(1iT Uu> Amrrtmn nv.it cotn- 
ix.nir> operating In Aigmtlan a wu*. 

Juno 13 —A French column K air.binhrd In 
Morocco ami M killed and loo wounded. 
Oov. futtillo Hrllo. of th* Met lean state of 
Campeche, uk.* tb;- Arid with l.ono men 
against ProvUlonal Pn-dd.-nt Huerta, actord- 


Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact 

-Our Engineers have built up 

* --f* and torn down thousands of ex- 

|r^ peri mental tires to give you a 

mtd(af _i_ road-resisting More Mileage 

JRm -*fc Tire—a tire in which each thread of 

fabric and every ounce of rubber would 
l*e combined to give you the greatest 
^5strength and resistance—and the result 

’ s P^rtect i -Point Rim Contact. 

Diamond 'Clinch Tires 

made of Vitalized Rubber 

Our ChemiK* discovered how to get a 
flint-like rubber^jhat^retains ^ 

cU>ociiy—ViuiUxniStUbbS^**" J° |mt 

\dd these advantage* thr N<*-l liuh 

i I 

if you with, the how famou. DuibomI Sajrty 1|BS*W f I 

ss^Asiais^ “ JSpji^ i 

So this time buy Diamond Vitalized 
Rubber Tires you can get them .. . PUmeKd 


to fit your rims from 


June |&—IlMvury Bryt 
unnounrlii* U» InUllt 


When huvinc 
shirts insist on this labc 
- It stands for < Juaran 

teed fit-color- wear ,at $ 1.50up 
Your satisfaction assured. 


W. M. Stepp-chei & Bn... Philadelphia 

























LABOR 


Industrial 

Bonds 

To Net 6% 

Assets are 5K 
times the total 
issue. 

Earnings are 5 
times interest 
charges. 

Business was 
established in 
1896. 

Bonds are secur¬ 
ed by ci.oskd 


first mortgage. 

Bonds are pay¬ 
able every six 
months. 

Available matu¬ 
rities from \yi 
to 10 years. 

Ask for Circular No. 813-R 

Peabody, 

%/ 

Hou£htcling & Co. 


(E«t a blacked 1M5) 


THE FALL IN STOCK-EXCHANGE, 
JUNE 10. PRICES 

D URING the week ending Juno 14. rail¬ 
way and industrial stocks fell to new- 
low reeords since the panic of 1907. The 
Supreme Court decision in the Minnesota 
rate case brought upon the Stock Exchango 
a flood of liquidations in which practically 
all railroad and industrial stocks suffered 
serious declines. A table was printed in 
the U nit Slrtel Journal showing the low 
I !»“■« for railways, on the day following 
the decision (June 10). as compared with 
the previous day's prices. Figures were 
also given to show the low prices reached in 
1907. Following is the table: 


Railroad*: 

Atchl-wi .. 

Halllntorr & Ohio. .. 
«'anaillan Partite.... 
Central of N J . ... 
Chesapeake A Ohio. 
C M. A st. Paul... 

Chlraso A N. W. 

O..C..C. A St. L.. . 

OH A IIinI-w. 

Uea\cr A Itlo Ur... 

Krtr . 

ureal Northern t>f 

llllnot. Central_ 

Kan«** City Sou ... 


June 10 IIfell 

Ix>w 

Low 

Low 1913 

1907 

1901 

93 108 *, 

00*. 

42 « 

00 S 104 >. 

7*4 

81 •: 

214 2rt*i‘, 

138 

87 

2SO 303 

144 

14*4' 

S3 NO 

23 <4 

29 

984 118 If 

■3 4 

134 

lit >. l:i* 

128 

108 4 

44 '» 54 

48 

73 

147 4 187 

12.1 4 

105 

14 4 23 >4 

18 

29 4 

*9i* *?*• 

<24 

, 


A Nad. 


'1.8. P. A S. 8. 

Mo Kan AT. 

Norfolk A Wrat. 

Northern Partite .. 

Pr«iLX:;: 


10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Rock I.Un.l. 

•tork Idaml pf _ 

Southern Partite .. 
Southern luUuay... 

Te*»« A I‘art Be. 

Colon l*artltr. 

*•«««■ Maryland. 
\t iwundn Cent. 


H H 

no 
20 *, 
44», 
AO 

100 4 

■s 8 

70 U 

UH 

I 7 U 

100 

0 

II 


l«H 

124 

13.4 


1»4 

'S'* 

*7 

-•4 4 


There was some recovery within a weak 
after the decision, but the level remained 
low. John Moody, writing in his well known 
Magazine several days licforc the decision 
was rendered, declared that prices had then 
" reached a lower average than at any 
time since the spring of I1KW." many prices 
i having gone to " the ncighliorhood of the 
panic prices of 1907." Of the causes for the 
decline, he »aid: 

"The causes are clearly apparent. 
While general trade conditions are not such 
.as to cause extreme diseouragetnent. it 
must he agreed that such disturbing factors 
I as the Berlin situation, and the general 
| stress of credit conditions in Europe, are 
I not matters to he passed lightly by. Our 
I own credit condition has been none too 
, sound this year, but there is not such 
; urgency lien- as on the other side of the 
water. While New York has found it 
difficult to float new security issue*. Lon¬ 
don. Paris, and Berlin are all confronted! 
with a far more troublesome situation. 1 
The absorbing power in those centers has 
1 been overtaxed for many months, and has 
Anally almost reached the brtaking-noint. 

"It U this foreign situation which has 
been the primary factor in unsettling all the 
world's markets during the past ten days,' 
and the liquidation which started extensive¬ 
ly at the close of May is directly traceable 
to this cause. The selling of Canadian 
1 Pacific by Berlin on so large a scale last 
, week clearly precipitated the general down¬ 


ward movement in the entire New York 
market. 

"But this situation alono would not 
have been no serious were it not for the fact 
that certain local developments of the past 
month have helped the general demoraliza¬ 
tion in the New York market. Chief of 
these have been the disclosures in recent 
months of the new type of high finance 
which has characterized the flotation of a 
large number of the new industrial issues. 
I'hc collapse in the prices of so-called 'high- 
grade preferred stocks to figures represent¬ 
ing little more than half their original 
flotation prices has naturally gone a long 
way toward creating distrust. And follow¬ 
ing quickly on the heels of the revelations in 
miinclv and others of this type, we had 

theSt. Louis and San Francisco receivership. 
The latter, had it been duo to ordinary 
causes, would not have been so disturbing, 
but when it was realized that the failure of 
this great railnmd system was caused also 
by a species of 'high finance' and had 
nothing to do with the earning capacity or 
merit or the main proiierty itself, extreme 
uneasiness develop'd throughout the on tiro 
length and breadth of Wall Street.” 

THE INCOME OF A RAILWAY AND 
HOW IT IS SPENT 

Moody 'm Magazine prints the subjoined 
diagram to show the distribution which 
railways make of their gross earnings. It 
will lie seen that lalmr gets much the lar¬ 
ge* t part of the’dollur. the next largest parts 
going for interest on fund.il debts und for 
materials, supplies, etc. Dividends call for 
one of the smaller parts; stockholders 
get bImiuI the same amount as the .State 
gets as taxes. The shad.*! line which sur¬ 
rounds about three-fourths of the circle 
indicate* that 75.6 per cent, of a railroad's 
gn>»s earnings are paid out for operating 
expenses and taxes, leaving the remainder 
for interest on debts, rentals of lea sod 
lands, dividends, and bottorments. 


THE WAR BURDENS OF EUROPE 

Not the least important factors in the 
heavy demands which have been made 
on the world’s credit in late years are 
those due to war and preparations for war. 
A writer in the Journal of Commerce 
notes that the cost of the German Armv 
and Navy j n 1900 was *203,500.000; 
to-day it is nearly double that amount. 
During that period, the military expendi¬ 
tures of Germany increased -lo* £ per cent.. 


















July Investments 

Meeting the General Demand for 

G% and Safety 

Unquestionable safety is the first requirement of 

the caution* and prudent investor. At the same time, confronting 
an increased cost ol living, investment bcyersjustly insist on the high¬ 
est interest rate consistent with perfect security. 

For the investment ol July lunds in conformance * «h these require* 


S.W. Straus & Co 

MORTGAGE *»•’ BON D BAN K F.RS 

•"maeur .. 


“SHOULD I 
BUY OR SELL 
STOCKS?" 


Sound 6% Bond 

Tax Exempt in N. Y. Sute 

To Yield Full 6% 


BABSON COMPOSITE PLOT 
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gerous promoters. The first 
of publicity. for many mairaz 
tional scope began a long series < 


Healthy Returns 

From a Safe Investment 

Evro 10 cooservabrc a lender as I be United 
Simla Government accent Municipal Bondi ai 
iwuriiy lor 30% ol United Slate. deponU. 


»un me icn-ceni mining 
atoek and the merits of the two are im- I 

E iallv compared. the mining stoek stands 
' chance. So year bv year, aa the 
sales >A worthless stock decreased. the sales 
of.legitimate securities have grown. 

"The United States is not yet a nation 
V f ,n ' I e t, ,or * * n th »‘ **nsc that Franc- is. 1 
It will be a long time before wo see such 1 
n wonderful spectacle as was accorded in 
Paris last year, when the investing public 
subscribed morn than three billion dollars 
to take up an issue of sixty million dollars I 
i>f municipal bond*. In Franco every one I 

the I 

each | 


amounu. will be g U to know ol this cver- 
widcBBg market lot 

American Municipal Bonds 

We append a list of attractive securities lor 
your coniiderabort; bonds which are "better 
than gold" lor they mean not only aalety ol 
the principal but a definite and wire income. 

IMOOO Mrduis Co . Tom. IW 5, noiin, 5% 
50000 S»bs Tp.. N. C. R<wd 5*. - 5.30% 
30000 L—Ulr.Tran.. FJwnic L. S«*. “ 5.50% 

30000 Cdanullbsch. V. . Wslrt 6. •• 5.50% 
15000 WiIa»mis>nTp..N.C..Ri*Jo« ** 5.50% 
2tO00 Youb«Sc>b, Nev., Sevan t* " 6% 

We shall be gi.d to wnd our " Book ol Bond. " 
on tequnl. Address 


Before 

^ you invest, send 
for these booklets 


Compound Investment 

Trade Mark 


of municipal bonds. In France- 

is an investor—the *crul>-woiuai> 
chauffeur, the porter, the milk-man, 
has a few sound bonds tucked awav in n 
strong »->x. The majority of French bonds 
arc issued in denominations of $G 0 . and 
niost of these Isinds an- sold to small 
investors. 

We have not reached the French stage 
of thrift, economy, and providence, hut 
we have made at least a good l*ginning. 

Sound bonds can »h- obtained in denoinina- J 
turns of $1.01X1. SJM) and even $100. thus 
putting them within the nocb ..f all in* 
veetors. however small their means. The I 
man with a few hundred dollars laid up in - . .. 

asa'i. purchase, tf he wishes. 

0/oES£?S2M 

SofiaREAL ESTATE TITLE BOI 

.-nt ; lh.- IhM., jnulc .,f public utlfily „ , U , UUI 

and industrial luuid* to net 5 per cent., Retired by highly unproved pro| 
and first mortgage n-nl estate hood* to in retail business district of Sc 

•■■'V.xz.rx, .„!Dcno m .„.,,„„. oi sioo.. »i« 

tested, tried, and proved •oundneas, ttVi/c/sr Unit firnlar, AV nD 


Ikally double In len 


ls.lu>ln* dor. In Ohio. l.n.i ’i. iiil tuition m 

llir UK lunir aiaiaitnrgii.il.b-. Al current prt.i>a 
•Itcy in urn nlmow T-*. Brlore wt oSri a mum, 
JO an Invrator. *r fir.t anrriuin Ih. larilt „« <h« 
prnpuaitaon l.y thorough Invest .gat i.n Ainul- 
mil ion *11 (.mvnvr the mo .1 ruriin.andrwMPrv. 
■live invntur of UK aoaiuliwaa ol thaw sreuntlrn. 
Bui. Urn ol all. wad there booklets. Nm;,ly 

Steyr - ^ ,hfy - iu * w 

The Realty Guarantee and Trust Co. 
Capital and Surplus *400.000 00 

You„„to—. Okie. 

r* I«.W| M .1 AreUM. GU A KAHTF.E A* , 


ULEN & CO. 

38 8. Dear boro St, CKloaSo 


the Illinois "Coni Belt. ” 

The underlying security is readily salable for 
more than three times the amount loaned. 
We have sprriaJitcd in them for more than 
55 years. Never a cent lost to investors. 

fr* Lift its . 

A. C. DAMOUTH A CO, llank. ru 

*. n. i>h 

_ WA SMI NOTON. ill imiis 


FAILED 


writes in his Mega 


$100 Bonds 


i y arc the Mine bond* ns the fiooo 
leg, split up into convenient $loo 
loniinat ion.*. 

i-y conn- in variety—Government, 
y, Railroad. Public Utility, Indus- 

Ud on the New York Stock Ex- 
nge. they have a quick market, 
y arc readily bought, readily sold, 
ry may l«c bought for rash. They 
y be bought on Partial Payments— 


First Mortgage 

Real Estate Gold Bonds 

*500-Denominations-S 1 QOO 


►m finny 


VatumJ at $80. OOO. 

Total issue. $42,500 

BondsilAlttJ April 30- 19! *. and tn.tt ureas 

=*’*?!- ; arl ! J “ \V A s, ’ ou *«'" m >v« 

um OJfiSIf tarn »0. 1915 51500 V* M 1917 

JJJ 100. turtle »sol 30.1919 


Sioo Bonds 


JohnMuirS(o. 

Specialists In ^ 

Odd Lots 


Mrmben New York St 







Evrry investor is confronted by 
the problem of obtaining th«- larg¬ 
est possible income return without 
sacrificing safety. 

Primarily thU problem belongs 
to the investment banker. The in¬ 
vestigation of all features concern¬ 
ing bond issues, including the un¬ 
derlying security, is his specific 
business. 

It is just this kind of service 
that is ottered by our Bond Depart¬ 
ment. We will be glad to have 
you call on us or wnte us in regard 
to your investments. 

Send for our investment 
Circular V 044 - 

Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

140 Broadway 

Capital sad Ssrylai. - - J30.000.00fl 


The Tariff 


Write for Circular No. 443 
deserving high-grade bonds and 
short term note, yieldtng bom 
5 .O 6% suitable lor July b- 


J.S.&W.S. KUHN, Inc. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chicago-first Nalk-al Bank Kid.. 


Buy Bonds 

Oood bonds have all the sl.ments of 
security of real estate mortgages. They 
are fractional parts of carefully drawn 
mortgages on improved and product¬ 
ive property and.in addition.are back¬ 
ed by the credit of prosperous business 
enterprises. Theyarereadiiyaalableat 
all limes and the interest can becollec- 
ted at anybank by presenting the cou- 


C i as they become due. Long-term 
is assure permanent investment 
of funds and save the trouble and 
possible risk of changing or renew¬ 
ing investments every few years. 

May we offer suggestions for the In¬ 
vestment of your money in high grade 
bonds which we have examined care¬ 
fully and which we can recommend? 

C»rrt)pnJ"<t ii imviuJ 

White, Weld & Co. 

11 Will 51. in 

New York Bo.ton 


Chicago 
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f the rear 1912 the net loss on the* 
»•*' wm* S003.9G0. This loss Has no 
d to income, hut was again ’buried 
pre-tit and loss account under the lis 


NEW YORK NOW THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST PORT. SURPASSING 
LONDON 


Later figures might change the conclu¬ 
sion. hut. so far as they are now available, 
official figures for the commerce of the 
world’s gnat cities place New York at the 
head. London. which for generations led 
all cities, now stands second; Hamburg is 
third, and Uverpool fourth. The element 
of uncertainty referred to lies in the fact 
that the latest figure for Hamburg. Liver¬ 
pool. and some other cities an* for 1911. 
while those* for New York are for 1912. So 
far as London is concerned. however. New 
York lead* beyond question, inasmuch as 
the 1912 figures are at hand for London as 
well as for New York. While it is poasible 
that Hamburg or Liverpool, or even both, 
may have made gn*ater inm-a*-** than New 
York in 1912 over 1911, this is quite un¬ 
likely. Following an* the tigun*s for the 
ten gnat j>orts of the world, as given in the 
[-■nodical called The Xal ion's Hu tints*. 
They an* foe a year’s exports and ini|iorls 
as combined into one total: 


A sat* hind to carry 

Keep a few of these "A. B. A" 
Cheques in your pocketboolc and 
you will never be caught short for 
want of cash. 

They are as good as actual 
money and much safer. A thisf 
cannot use them writhout your sig¬ 
nature and they ntay be replaced 
if lost or stolen. 


^neques 

Hotels everywhere accept them 
in payment of bills. You can pay 
railway and steamship fares and 
make purchases wrtth them. 50,000 
banks have agreed to cash them at 
sight; no introduction needed, your 
counter-signature identifies you. 

Get them at your Bank 
n your y,H* ,1 not y/i t,,/» 


BANKOtS TRUST CO- New YeefcCk* 


[iJitild SKosYhce* 


Oxford Laces 


Moss-green and Tile-red Roofs 
Bungalow-brown and Silver-gray Walls 


Guaranteed 3 months 

25 Cffiti per pair. All $>iin* *llk» 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Nufaihond Shoe Lace Co. 
s. Drpt. E. Reading. Pa. 


DON’T SNORE 


AMCRICAN BANKERS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Coward 

Shoe 

w i mi m - 

.lames S. Coward imports and 
l st*s More 

IRISH and ENGLISH 

BEND SOLE 

LEATHER 

Ilian any other shopman in the 
I 'nited States. 

\nwricnn ’•bends" arc used by most maker* 
b . him- th» coat is less. and they arc easy to 
"<>rk. A five minute Imtli put* American 
•’bends" in condition to tua. 

IRISH AND ENGLISH BENDS 

MUST SOAK KOK HtTKK.N IIOPHS 
BKFOKK THKY CAN IIK I SKI). 

Nothing Is too good for Coward Shoes. 
Therefore hundreds of these superior ’’lieiidl" 
arc cut every «cck in Coward workrooms. 

SOLO N0WHIIE ELSE 

JAMES S. COWARD 

264-274 Greenwich St.. N. Y. 

I Sf A* ttANMN hl*lir) 

Mall Ordrr. Fill'd I S#«id lor Cololocuo 
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“Six groups descended during a month's 
time, while seven ascended. Live stock 
dropt principally ln-eause of a decline in the 
price of sheep. Textiles receded, larg. lv on 
cheaper domestic wool. Metals declined 
nil around. Coal and coke fell, owing 
chiefly to cheaper prices for Southern coke. 
Building materials went otT, and chemicals 
and drugs show a rather sharp decline, this 
being due to lower prices for carltolic a<*id. 
Breadstuffs advanced, principally on crop 
or weather reports. Provisions show a 
trilling advance, the most noteworthy 
decline in this group, that furnished by 
butter, being counteracted by a ri»<- in 
••ggs and slight gains in other cominoditic-.. 
Fruits an> 


Spend This Summer 
SiAhtseeinft in 

Glacier National Park 

r-r , 


up owing to dearer lemons. 
Hides and Icathor ascend< d l».-au-c ..f a 
slight rise in hides. Oils moved up a little 
owing to an increase in cot too-.-d oil. 
Naval stores rose just a shade, principally 
on a higher price for resin, and the mis¬ 
cellaneous group reflects a very small ad¬ 
vance, .cheaper hops being rountcrbalan«-.d 
by a rise in tobacco." 


7 y I/E nrw National Playground —Glacier National ■ 

Park — invites you to spend your vacation among its mountains, ■ 
its glaciers, cataracts and trout streams. The scenic grandeur of I 
this 1,600 square mile amjdiitbcatre located in Northwestern Montana, ■ 
provides a memorable vacation trip. 

Vacations—SI to $5 per Day 

A magnificent new hotel, operated in connection with the chain of Swiss 1 
Chalets throughout the Park,assures ideal accommodations. Tours through | 
he 1'ark by auto, Mage, borwhack, launch, t niay!>c made at f I to 

lay. Low mund trip summer tourist fares via the Great Nonhem Railway to ] 
...Wane, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and many other PacificCoast pninta permit 
:op-overs at Glacier National Park. S|»ecial convention lares on certain dates. 

Thi* Literature Sent Free 

. set of interesting booklets illustrating and describing the wonders of Glacier 
■n->aal Park. log-tlwr with an aeroplane map folder er.nuunlttir lull Information aa to thnenst 
ihftrlp. will (tM to pxi upi»fi rtuacit. Writ# fur llui litrmturr btfort y«»u h»m« 

ur vacation d«rnu«. °.W. t>m« 

A. NOBLE. Caw. Paaa. Ast. nSMUHnsg rkNN Hsirlson 
• real Northern Kr.lway K-- •W. T ~T^3*SUaj s '«« »••• "'I- 

O trv\ va P.„| 11_ ^ IIM Mnisil*»s». ■ orn 

>** 100 H ^ ■ »*»»» M. 4 IU 011 *«u*r« 77J$ 


Send This Interesting 
esSSj^b'A Instructive 


July Investments 
to Net 6 Per Cent. 

^eUNDS available at this time 
akould be invested to secure 
mS' safety and tbe highest con¬ 
sistent rate of interest. 

A R E 6 s. the Gold Bonds of tbe 
Amencan Real Estate Company, pro- 
vide this combination. They are based 
on the estensive ownership of New 
York real estate, which has increased 
steadily in value for neatly 3(0 years 
and creates millions of new wealth 
every year. 

The Company'.boldines ar* located alo«« 
rapid tran.it lines. in ike direct park ot Ne— 


TRAVEL 


Kvft* of $100. $300. SlCClC 

ccumuUtive Bonds 


French, German, Spanish, Italian 


rrir«in graj (fstafr (fqinpanp 

■ndetI 1 SS8 Amts S27.202.S24.19 

Caprtal and Surplus S2.1SS.SOS.SO 
r Fifth Ave. Rooss sot New York 


Language-Phone Method 
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Is Your Business Transportation 
On An Efficient Basis? 


"The position of the market at the pres¬ 
ent time bears more resemblance to the 
secondary depression periods of 1903 and 
1883 than to the first-class panic years 
of 1893 and 1873. In those depressions 
the trouble was the direct outgrowth of 
the strained money situation, due to the 
enormous overproduction of securities and 
unwarranted extension of credit by the 
banks on inadequate reserves, just as is the 
case to-day. There was no lack of busi¬ 
ness at either period and prosperous condi¬ 
tions ruled at the beginning of each year, 
but the strain on the banks proved too 
great and resulted then, as it most cer¬ 
tainly will now, in forced liquidation. 

"It isan undisputed fact that at the pres¬ 
ent time the security markets of the world 
are in a congested condition. In Kuropo 
the condition is probably worse tliau here. 
War, and the preparations for war. the 
hoanling of gold by both the hanks and tho 
people, coming at a time of constantly in¬ 
creasing demands for funds by govern¬ 
ments and municipalities and corporations, 
have created a situation that the signii 


Are you an owner of horse drawn trucks or delivery wagons ? 

If so, this talk directly concerns you.* 

Among the most important problems of modem business is the transporta¬ 
tion of goods over roads or streets. Vet until recently many manufacturers 
and merchants have regarded this department of their business as the least 
important. While aware of wastes in the traffic service, they have too often 
regarded trucking and delivery as necessary evils. 1 he significance of de¬ 
livery expenditure is disclosed when the light of business efficiency is turned 
upon the transportation end of any business in which goods have to be 
moved. 

Experience shows that comparatively few business men know how ... 

much .heir haulage costs them. I hjs Is true not only of the retailer with Sf^tlSSIf ilo’JtaE.' hTtSfi 

two or three wagons, but also of the manufacturer whose movement of not M . (t i ( .* wit h ou , subsequent liquidation, 
goods runs into thousands of tons each year. 

There are three ways in which to find out whether you are hauling your 
wares most efficiently: 

First, you can make a careful and thorough investigation yourself. But 
when you undertake to do this you will find the task more difficult than is at 
first apparent. 

Second, you can employ a business efficiency engineer who, if entirely 
competent, can tell you exactly how much per ton per mile it costs to handle 

your freights He can also probably suggest economies and improvements mediate fluctuation, iu the .took 

But business efficiency experts arc not always easy to secure, and with small mar |t,., „| wnV ii difficult to forccMt. 
tradesmen their services entail heavy expenditures. 

Third , you can write to the Motor-Truck Department of The Literary 
Digest. The suggestions we will make will be unbiased. Through us you can 
avail yourself of the traffic experts of one or more of the reliable motor-truck 


not settle without subsequent liquidali 
Already there an* sign* of a business re¬ 
action in England and Germany, which 
may eventually Imi severe, particularly 
in the latter country. In our own country 
we are without doubt headed toward a de¬ 
pression of inoro or less severity. The 
tariff agitation, tlio secondary in im¬ 
portance to the money situation, will also 
have a very disturbing and restraining 
influence on general business, and it is 
doubtful if its full effect has yet been felt 


hut the ultimate outeome, we have no 
hesitancy in saying, looks Imd for the hold¬ 
er* of securities. The trend is timni- 
fcully downward. Whether prices will 
reach the |uinio level of 190/ before a 

manufacturers and secure two important rcsul.s: These engmeers will deter- C^, AfcME 

mine for you, hrst, how much your deliveries are costing you; and. secondly, b r ,.f tll inly in that direction. The only 
how much they should cost you if made by motor vehicles. Furthermore,' 
they will tell you frankly if the motor-truck cannot successfully replace the 
horse. These services will put you to no expense. 


The broad, educational work being conducted by the leading motor-truck 
manufacturers aims to show you what you are now doing, how to do what 
you are now doing better, and how to do what you cannot now accomplish. 

The Literary Digest, whose patronage includes so large a percentage of 
manufacturers and business men ( 92,450 highly rated men of this class are now 
on our subscription list), has taken an active part in this educational work. 

Hundreds of manufacturers and merchants have consulted our Motor- 
Truck Department. Our file of letters from these men includes communications 
from a great diversity of trades and industries, ranging from the retail mer¬ 
chant with a single delivery wagon to the executive heads of great factories. 
We have helped scores of these men and we are ready to help you. 

If you will tell us as fully as possible about your haulage—of what it con¬ 
sists, average length of runs, how much you carry per load, monthly or annual 
cost of your delivery service (if such figures are available), we will analyze your 
problems to the best o! our ability. 1 here is no charge for this service. 

Isn't it worth while to make this investigation? Competition makes it 
necessary to watch closely every operating cost. Are you getting the maxi¬ 
mum return from your delivery expenses? If you are not. your competitor may 
be. We are ready to help and suggest. Isn’t it worth your while to write us? 

Motor-Truck Department 


TheJiteraryDigest I 


modifying influence that we can ht would 
be another big crop year, but even this 
might not have more than a steadying 
effect. The governing influence at tho 
present time in money. Our legislators 
have left unheeded the warnings of 1907. 
Our currency is the same inelastic medium, 
and our honks will he in the same position 
as then in time of stress. We believe both 
the President and the lenders in Congress 
realize the seriousness of the situation, but 
the stress of politic* has relegated linnking 
reform to a position of secondary impor¬ 
tance when it ought to he receiving the 
first consideration, and the reform when it 
comes may come too late to stay tho 
storm. The menace of short-time loans, 
falling due on our normally tight money 
period, with little prospect of conversion, 
hangs like a pall over the l*ond market. 
In the stock market there is little to en¬ 
courage either the investor or the spec¬ 
ulator.” 

GOOD-WILL IN CORPORATIONS 

Promoters in recent years have made 
much of good-will. Its inclusion ns un 
asset dales back |ierhap 8 many years, but 
it was not until quite recent years that it 
was made to api*ear as a very large item 
in the assets of corporations capitalized 
for many millions. Some writers in 
financial journals are skeptical as to tho 
values that are often placed on good-will. 
Tin Financial It 'arid, for example, remarks 
thus item " is worth only what tho 
person will pay for it. and is not 
ngihle asset.” A writer in The flOO 
Bond .Vnrs, quoting this remark, adds that 
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Puncture-Proof 

Pneumatic 


‘Puncture* Proof 
or Money-Back" 
Guarantee 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Rood-will “ is usually many times the 
fiRUTe the next person will pay for it." 
Hu adds that " mueh may be said in de¬ 
fense of pood-will from the standpoint of 
a corporation." At the same time it has 
often been found to be an uncertain 
quantity. Following is a list of seven 
corporations, listed on the New York 
Stock KxchaiiRo, with their total capitaliza¬ 
tion. the amount named in their balance- 
sheets as Rood-will, and the high and low 
prices at which the stock has recently been 
quoted: 

Tout Capital Good-wOl High Low 
Wool worth ... *65.000.000 S50.000.000 117 H 85 U 
O'clrtch Ftub’r, 00.000,000 00.592.630 Ml 28 
Hull. Hut. Co. 14 617.ZOO 9.S65.065 40 H 27 >» 
Hludeb'k'r Oo. 41.026.600 10.SO7.277 49 H 26 
HO. CO. 4S.OOO.OOO 30.000.000221 163 

Lnd rw dT'p'r 13,300.000 7.993,720115 79 H 

In contrast. 

Gon. Klee. Co. 101.202.000 *11 IS H 134 

THE COMING NEW DAY FOR THE 
ERIE 

Ever since 1908, after tho beginning 
of improvements in grades and tho ex¬ 
tension of double tracks on the Erie road, 
related predictions have been made us 
to coming largo increases in traffic. Mar¬ 
ring a few recessions due to Hoods or a 
coal strike, these predictions havo thus 
far been well borne out. It is confidently 
believed that increases in turnings will 
continue for some time to come. The 
doublo tracking of tho western lino of tho 
Erie, undertaken at a cost of approximately 
$20.(KK).(K)0, is now nearing completion. 
The entire lino to Chicago will bo ready, 
it. is said, for the heavy movemeut in 
freight predicted for the coming autumn. 
Over Hovoiity miles of new service tracking 
bod Inien put into service by tho end of 
May. 

The gross revonuo of the Erie for May 
this year was $5,318,(XX); last year for the 
same month the revenue was $4,285,000. 
an increase of alniut 24 per cent., duo in 
part, however, to the cessation of trouble 
with the miners. For eleven months of 
the current lineal year, tho total rovenuo 
of tho Erie was $57,100,000; for tho same 
period lost year, it was $51,463,000. or 
un increase of about II per cent. It is 
expected that tho total revenue for tho 
fiscal year ending' June 20 will reach 
$ 02 , 200 , 000 , and possibly something more. 
Six years ago, when tho important work 
in lowering grades was undertaken, tho 
gross yearly revenue was only $40,783,000. 
The growth from that point has boon 
steady. President Underwood says it is 
the steady increase in Erie’s earnings that 
makes " the foundation of his faith." 
If the crops this year shall prove to be all 
that they now promise to lie “calamity-, 
howlors may howl in vain.” There can 
be no hard times, lie says, " if tho crops 
are anywhere near os good as they were last 
year." As soon as the company is able I 
to profit from the facilities now so near 
completion, he believes a further increase 
of $ 10 , 000,000 will occur in tho road's 

business, making a total annual income 
of at loust $72,000,000, as against a total 
of only $49,783,000 when the new work 
was undertaken. Following are figures 
which show how steady has l»een the growth 
in the Erie’s income since 1908, the figures 
being for tho month of May in each y 
and for each flseal year itself: 


May 

JE!?.. *3.318.473 

» t. 4.285.492 

IE '. 4.834.1175 

EAE. 4.306.138 

IJW®. 4.289.265 

H***. 3.831.232 


Year 

*62.200.000 
36.492.370 
66.619.908 
54.866.190 
30.541.162 , 
49.784.236 | 


COLO 

And it'sa real "thriller,” 1 tell you -a 
panorama to remember for a lifetime. 
Truly Colorado is full of wonders—and 

full of bracing, brilliant loveliness, too, 
where valleys and streams are simply 
enchanting. 

Our happy vacation began on the 

Rocky Mountain Limited 


;. c £rK£?"~ r - 


« train that k a one day*. •end'* In || 
Colorado could nuke you ■tiling to Wav« ll 
d »Wpt and back'd In ll 
th« (ibran. Inton'd to 
■aitod on by th* nkotl i 


W' )u«i at* and 
tloa car, »ami4*d Q_ 
and let ourtrlfi (wait'd 
It »»* delightful. 


tSr obvro- 

the mink 

th* iikeit attendant*. 


77* 


Flytr' 




Fart. Daily Ju.. l.t to 

~l.il*. <■ Cata^4.- -Vm4~ Ito Sty- 

L. ff. All*n. /’an. T.*f. KrJ L. S*IU S*—. Ctu.f.IU. 


Put the Shine Back 
on Your Automobile 

You can take ott all travel-Maln-thc heaviest 
jnmc and pease. ^ ou can make your car 
as lustrous and glossy as new with 


MOBO 


Auto 
Cleanser 


A vegetable-oil soap that gives new life to 

tbcTufelt hn.Th Sh ' 001 S,,fak or c,ack 
MOBO is good lor cleaning furniture, leather. 
--twill*, parquetry and the like. 

lo Keep an Auto Ctean." 




■How 


JOHN T. STANLEY 
/later ct I me icapi 
tSO Well 30th Street 
Now York City 
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i There is a Great 
Difference in Tobaccos 

Tuxedo is the Mildest, Sweetest, Most 
^ J Pleasant Smoke in the World, Because— 

-jr First —The makers of Tuxedo have always 

been willing to spend the money necessary to 
buy the mildest, choicest, most thoroughly 
aged, selected Burley tobacco. 

IN Second —The makers of Tuxedo know ex- 

actly how to treat this Burley tobacco so that 
™ every bit of pleasantness and goodness remains 
in the tobacco and every bit of unpleasantness 
and harshness is taken out. 


HAKKISON FISHER 
Harrison Ei»lcr. ihi# of America \ 
foremost illustrators, celebrated an 
l\i€ alkie rip«*r»cnt of the genuine 
"Americ an Girl " tv pc. U)l! 

•*/ d+m 7 4 better re/.i xrr % ,i 

Tetter iM'ir. a Aettrr te»r<e */ #«- 
/A** •« <*/ TuxttU 

7k*v*y*i tejinJ tk* 7 W 

*# a re.i/ 7t Au iwrr/^r tended 


V»^r The Perfect Pipe Tobacco d 

Tuxedo wa* born in 1904. In fir»t imitator appeared two year* 

£ later. Since then a ho»t of imiution* have been born, and are clamor- 
■f ing for your patronage. 

A'* imitation it nrr at gtoJ at tht original. No amount of adver- 
tiling, no amount of bluttcr and bluff, can ever make an imitation 
tobacco at good ai Tuxedo. 

Until wtmeone ducovcr* the secret* of the Tuxedo proccu Tuxedo 
will remain without a rival. Thoie aecreti are io carefully guarded 
that it U practically impouible for them to be ditcovered. 

The greateit men in America—buiinew men, profctiional men, 
lawyer*, doctor*, minuter*, actor*, ipommcn. athlete*, engineer* and 
men in every walk of life, tmoke Tuxedo and recommend it ai the mo*t 
XM.LIKR enjoyable, mo.t pleannt and mo.t healthful »moke. 
f. ol«ti»iu<l if you are not a pipe »moker, you are denying younelf the greate»t 
5imSaylK£* »moking pleasure known to man. One week of Tuxedo will give you J. 

more genuine, who!e*ome enjoyment than cigar*—and at contiderahly Q 
N.ui CnttUt. |et« expemel Try TnxtJn tku •wttil 

YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE % 

Fa«*n» greM tin «th gold | A «t pack, innnr-lmnd £ 

Uttwiag. carved ta fit pocket X VC ■•IllMfprMf gipir 0c 

► SAMFLE TUXKDO FREE 

■■Bk ^ ' *'■fcaa 11 M' “d will m»il »»u n>. 


W. HAYDF.X COLLINS 

W. Ilivdrn Collin*, prominent 
In r*4l r*Mtr, and of 

Owmlwr <* Oiimmkc. Washing¬ 
ton. D. C.Mp: 

Trr comfitreJ tmifk 

&tkrr *•». mmh te ft* a,/ 

? it»r sc* ef f a It l**Jt Ay 

a Tvt.tr vi.trfi* sa fumy anj 
wtl.ineti." 


GEORGE H. ROBERTSON 

Ceorxc H Robertson, famous autr 
driver and Vanderbilt Cup winner 


**My chief Ji'utir After a true nny 
ftfie/Hf ef J'm.tfi, 7ft tk* RKA 7 
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